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The  present  volume  of  tlie  Aioojal  Cyclopjcdia,  for  tbe  year  1867,  contains 
the  proceedings  of  Congress  to  secnre  a  final  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
with  the  Sonthem  States  by  a  reconstruction  of  those  States ;  the  action  of  the 
Prudent  in  the  execution  of  these  several  measures  of  Congress ;  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  several  commanders  of  the  military  districts  thus  created,  and 
the  action  of  the  people  of  the  "sub-districts,*'  or  States,  in  compliance  with 
the  laws  and  authority  thus  established,  especially  that  portion  of  the  colored 
race  who  have  in  a  brief  period  passed  from  a  condition  of  servitude  to  the 
active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  freemen  at  the  ballot-box  and  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  These  are  circumstances  which,  owing  to  the  numbers  of 
the  colored  people,  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  previous  history  of  mankind. 
They  form  the  most  important  steps  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  full  of  intense 
interest.  Under  this  view,  all  the  measures  proposed  or  adopted  by  Congress 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction  have  been  inserted  in  these  pages,  with  the 
debates  on  these  measures ;  the  views  of  the  Executive  Department  respecting 
them;  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  President  and  Congress,  and  the 
nnmerons  messages  to  the  latter,  and  official  letters  to  public  officers,  with  legal 
instructions  incident  thereto ;  the  gradual  change  in  the  social  and  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  arising  from  their  new  political  rela- 
tions, together  with  all  those  events  which  illustrate  the  history  of  this  national 
crisifl. 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  embrace  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Government,  with  the  operation  of  its  system  of  taxation  and 
currency ;  the  public  debt ;  the  banks ;  commerce  and  agriculture ;  the  proceed- 
mga  in  the  Southern  States  to  complete  the  reorganization  of  their  civil  and 
social  affairs;  the  position  of  the  freedmen;  the  various  political  conventions  of 
the  year,  both  national  and  State ;  the  acts  of  State  L^slatures ;  the  results  of 
elections ;  the  progress  of  educational  and  charitable  institutions  under  the  care 
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ABYSSINLA.*  a  kingdom  or  empire  in  East-  carry  artillery  in  the  field,  but  they  have  many 

em  Africa.   Abyssinia  proper  has  an  area  esti-  gnna  and    mortars  in  the  forts  or  *  am  has.' 

mated  ^t  7,450  geographical  square  miles,  and  Monsieur  Legean  considers  that  the  Abyssinians 

a  population  of  from  three  to  four  millions,  but  are  brave  even  to  temerity,  and  that  they  would 

the  whole  of  the  Ethiopian  plateau,   which  not,  in  the  first  instance,  try  to  defend  the 

sometimes  is  also  designated  by  the  name  of  passes,  l^ut  would  rather  allow  an  army  to  enter 

AbyssiDia,  has,  according  to  the  Koman  Oatho-  the  country,  and  atlack  them  in  the  open  field. 

lie  Bisbop  Massaja,  some  12,000,000  of  people,  He  speaks  of  having  witnessed  reviews  and 

9,000,000  of  whom  are  Sidama  and  Galas.  sham  fights.    The  irregular  army  is  the  feudal 

In  the  large  amount  of  interesting  information  following  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  its  numbers 

contained  in  the  "  Blue  Book,"  on  Abyssinia,  depend  on  the  willingness  of  the  chiefs  to  obey 

published  by  the  English  Government,  on  De-  the  Emperor's  summons.    They  might  amount 

cember27, 1867,  are  the  following  notes  on  the  to  nearly  100,000  men. 

army  and  fortresses  of  Abyssinia,  which  were        "  Forts, — The  bill  forts,  or  ambas,  occupy  the 

communicated  by  Captain  Webber,  R.  E.,  and  summits  of  small  table-mountains,  where  water 

Captain  Hobart,  R.  A.,  who  received  the  in-  is  to  bo  had.    They  are  scarped  on  all  sides, 

formation  from  M.  Legean,  French  vice-consul  and  have  only  one  means  of  access— by  a  wind- 

at  Massowah  in  1863 :  ing  ascent.    It  is  rarely  necessary  to  fortify  the 

"wirwiy. — The  battalion  is  the  unit.  It  con-  summits  or  build  a  rampart.  Monsieur  Legean 
msts  nominally  of  1,000  men,  and  is  commanded  considered  them  impregnable  to  assault,  and 
by  a  chief  and  numerous  under  officers.  The  unassailable  by  mining  operations,  on  account 
fighting  strength  only  amounts  to  250  well-  of  the  basaltic  formations.  They  could  gen- 
armed  men,  and  about  160  to  200  half-armed  erally,  however,  be  taken  by  stratagem.  Their 
followers,  the  remainder  being  merely  servants,  garrisons  only  consist  of  800  or  400  men,  and 
A  thousand  rations  are  drawn  for  each  battal-  their  chief  use  is  as  depots,  etc.  The  greatest 
ioo,  the  number  including  about  250  women,  number  of  them  being  to  the  south,  they  are 
These  details  apply  only  to  Theodore's  regular  not  likely  to  prove  an  obstacle  early  in  the  cam- 
army,  of  which  he  can  muster  about  60,000  paign.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
(this  evidently  refers  to  an  earlier  portion  of  forts:  Gondar. — Although  this  is  the  capital,  its 
Theodore's  career,  probably  about  1863),  who  capture  would  not  have  much  effect  on  Theo- 
are  quartered  in  time  of  peace  on  the  various  dore,  whose  policy  is  to  have  no  fixed  residence, 
districts  of  the  country.  Of  these,  20,000  are  so  that  it  cannot  be  stud,  if  any  one  important 
armed  with  percussion  fire-arms ;  the  rest  with  town  is  taken,  that  he  has  lost  its  capital.  The 
sword  and  spear.  Owing  to  the  badness  of  the  capture  of  Gondar  would  give  possession  of  the 
qzudity  of  the  fire-arms,  they  count  much  more  richest  part  of  the  country,  [^y  the  latest  ae- 
on the  latter  than  on  the  former.  Their  pow-  counts,  it  appears  that  Gondar  has  been  de- 
da*  is  chiefly  imported.  Rigid  obedience  is  ex-  stroyed.]  Tchelga. — South  west  of  Gondar.  Very 
acted  to  the  immediate  superior  officer,  but  strong.  Amba  Ras.— South  of  the  Taccazy,  in 
Uiere  is  no  attempt  at  formation  except  for  Samen,  near  the  Ghaakne  (apparently  the  same 
defence,  when  they  form  line,  the  front  rank  as  the  Lamalnor)  Pass.  Amba  Gab. — Southeast 
kneeling  and  covering  themselves  with  shields  of  Gondar.  A  favorite  residence  of  the  Em- 
of  rbinoceros-hide.      There  is  no  attempt  to  peror,  and  a  State  prison.  A  very  strong  natural 

position.  Selalkulla. — ^NearWobo.  Very  strong. 


•  8ae  the  AmarAx.  Ctclof«>ia  for  18W  for  .  ftuier    Magdala^aid  to  be  very  strong,  but  never 
itet0ocnt  of  the  area  and  population  of  Ahyaainia.  seen  by  Monsieur  Legoan.    Djibella, — ^Near  tho 
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generaQ;,  and  with  an  intimation  that  ho  lows :  ^^  I,  Isaiah,  servant  of  Jesns  Christ,  and 
would  soon  visit  Amba,  in  order  tp  consult  by  tho  grace  of  God  Archbishop  and  Patriarch 
with  Mr.  Rassam,  respecting  the  reply  which  of  Jerusalem,  and  guardian  of  the  Holy  Places, 
he  sboold  dispatch  to  the  Queen's  letter.  Tho  offer,  with  the  Divme  benedictions  and  favors 
letter  was  read  with  great  emotion  by  tho  cap-  of  the  Hd!y  City,  my  apostolic  salutations  to 
tires,  and  excited  their  deepest  gratitude.  The  your  very  Christian  majesty,  sovereign  of 
too«  of  the  royal  epistle  was  most  conciliatory,  Ethiopia.  May  tho  heavenly  protection  and 
but  at  tho  same  time  so  distinct  in  the  terms  of-  the  care  of  Divine  Providence  always  watch 
fered,  that  it  was  deemed  almost  impossible  that  over  the  person  of  your  m^esty,  your  august 
the  King  coold  evade  them.  A  few  days  after-  family,  and  the  whole  State  governed  by  your 
ward,  however — on  tho  7th  of  January,  1867 —  puissant  sovereignty.  We  know,  sire,  the  ex- 
a  letter,  intended  for  the  British  Government,  alted  prudence  and  love  of  justice  which  char- 
was  sent  to  3Cr.  Rassam  from  the  royal  camp,  acterize  your  majesty.  We  are,  moreover,  en- 
wherein.  after  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  chanted  to  see  in  your  august  person  ^e  true 
Queen's  letter,  tho  King  proceeded  in  an  apolo-  typQ  of  the  queen,  eulogized  in  Holy  Scripture, 
getic  manner  to  complain  that  tho  English  who  was  enamoured  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 
Government  had  beti'ayed  him  to  the  Turks^  It  is  the  same  blood  undoubtedly  as  that  of 
a  course  of  conduct  utterly  at  variance  with  his  Solomon  which  flows  in  your  majesty's  veins, 
own  honest  and  straightforward  character  and  and  animates  yon  with  tho  same  equity.  These 
proceedings.  Ho  then  adverted  to  the  removal  precious  qualities,  then,  which  adorn  yom* 
of  the  captives  to  Amba  [^hill-foot ^]  Magdala,  august  person,  have  encouraged  us  to  bring 
where  he  stated  they  were  lodged  in  his  own  our  prayers  to  the  foot  of  your  sublime  throne, 
house  and  treated  with  every  consideration,  say-  We  feel  assured  that  they  will  bo  heard  by 
ingnothingoftheir  being  prisoners  and  in  chains,  your  most  merciful  migesty  in  tho  love  of 
The  letter  concluded  with  tho  request  that  tho  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  given  us  in  his  person 
presents  and  artisans  should  be  forwarded  to  him  an  example  of  humility  and  gentleness,  and 
forthwith.  The  day  following  Mr.  Rassam  re-  who  has  also  prescribed  to  us  to  visit  all  who 
edved  another  letter  from  the  royal  camp,  in  are  opprossod  and  deprived  of  their  liberty, 
which  the  ^ng  expressed  the  highest  respect  for  which  is  beyond  all  the  possessions  of  this 
England  and  the  English  Queen,  comparing  the  world.  Animated  by  the  same  evangelical 
latter  to  Eliram  of  Tyre,  and  himself  to  Solomon,  sentiments,  we  pray  your  most  merciful  ma- 
Ncxt,  after  an  effusion  of  complimentary^  ex-  jesty  to  look  graciously  upon  tho  English  oon- 
presdons,  he  recapitulated  his  grievances  against  sul  and  his  companions,  and  to  pardon  them 
Rassam,  Cameron,  and  the  whole  party;  and  for  all  the  faults  tney  may  have  committed.  If 
last,  but  not  least,  against  the  British  Govern-  our  prayers  are  heard  by  your  clemency,  as  wo 
ment  and  tho  Turks,  whom  he  held  responsible  feel  a  pleasure  in  believing,  we  shall  bo  in- 
for  aU  the  trouble  which  had  occurred.  This  finitely  obliged,  and  every  one  shall  bo  as  de- 
leter closed  with  a  renewed  request  that  tho  lighted  as  ourselves  at  your  indulgence  toward 
presents  and  artisans  should  be  sent  up  to  him  the  unfortunates.  By  so  philanthropic  a  deed, 
from  Massowah,  without  giving  any  intimation  your  majesty  will  increase  tho  number  of  those 
that  he  intended  to  liberate  the  captives.  who  pray  for  tho  prosperity  of  your  empire. 
In  March  an  effort  was  dmmIo  by  Lord  Stanley  and  for  tho  preservation  of  tho  precious  life  of 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  captives,  through  the  your  august  person.  May  the  peace  and  grace 
intercession  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  Paul  of  of  God  be  always  with  you.  So  bo  it  1  Given 
Constantinople.  The  English  ambassador  in  Con-  at  our  Apostolic  See  of  St.  James,  tho  80th  of 
fftantinople,  Lord  Lyons,  requested  the  Patriarch  March,  of  the  year  of  our  Saviour  1867." 
to  address  a  written  appeal  to  King  Theodore  As  Theodore  gave  no  indication  whatever  of 
cm  behalf  of  Consul  Cameron  and  his  fellow-  his  readiness  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
pri;<oners  in  Abyssinia.  The  Patriarch  promptly  English  Government,  early  in  March  tho  arti- 
complied  with  tho  request,  and  gave  the  am-  sans  who  had  been  sent  out  for  the  royal  ser- 
bassador  one  letter  for  Theodore  himself  and,  vice  were  brought  away  from  Massowah  and 
anoiher  for  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  Isaiah  left  Aden  for  England.  Mr.  Flad  left  Massowah 
of  Jerusalem,  whose  relations  with  the  Abys-  for  tho  interior,  to  meet  the  King  at  his  rosi- 
antan  Church  are  intimate,  requesting  the  denco  at  Debra  Tabor,  taking  with  him  the  ar- 
Ifttter  also  to  exert  his  influence  on  behalf  of  tides  purchased  with  the  King^s  money, 
the  captives.  Tho  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  at  On  April  16th,  Lord  Stanley,  tho  Secretary 
once  consented  to  join  in  the  intercession,  and  for  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  to  tho  King  tho 
to  render  it  as  effectual  as  possible,  sent  a  following  letter : 

jpedal  deputation-consisting  of  Archbishop  ,,  j  ^^  commanded  by  the  Queen,  my  sorereign, 

Dorotheos    and    a    famous    preacher—to   tho  to  state  to  your  majesty  that  »he  had  expected  ti 

iiegos,  beanng  one  letter  oontammg  the  apos-  leam  by  tms  time  that  the  prisoners,  respecting 

talio   benediction  on  Theodore,  and  a  second,  whom  her  majesty  wrote  to  you  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 

pleading  directly  for  his  royal  grace  to  tho  S?""  la^**  b**^  i'®?".^^''®*®**®'^."^,.^?!^  arrived  at 

ESish  prisoners.     The  latter  of  these  docn-  Masjowrah,  and  that  the  presents  which  were  await- 

*M{^«uu  piwu^ia.      xiiw  juwv^i   VI  wt^9Q  xAv/yii  ing  thciT  amval  at  Massowah  wcFC  ahrcady  on  thciT 

meats,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Armenian  ^^v  to  Abyssinia.    The  Queen  regrets  to  find  that, 

review,  Sion,  which  published  both,  was  as  fol-  altnough  you  had  become  apquainted  with  the  con- 
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be«i  Mled  or  have  sought  reftige  in  flight.  His  ing  Theodore,  notwithstanding  his  recent  re- 
own  son,  Ras  Meshishab,  with  Ras  Eogeda,  one  verses,  with  a  strange  superstitions  awe,  bat  all 
of  his  most  obseqoions  creatures,  are  in  chains,  prepared  on  his  overthrow  by  foreign  arms  to 
Atrocious  deeds  are  constantly  perpetrated,  and  fly  at  each  other's  throats,  and  fight  to  the 
blood  is  shed  in  profusion.  The  savage  tyrant  death  for  the  imperial  supremacy  he  once  en- 
is  quite  furions ;  and,  to  allay  the  storm  that  is  joyed.  Each  one  of  these  seems  in  a  position 
raging  in  his  breast,  he  flogs  and  tortures,  and  to  give  us  trouble,  but  not  one  sufficiently 
bums  in  wax-dipped  dresses,  the  women  and  powerful  to  keep  off  tiie  rest,  while  each  is,  of 
children  of  absconded  soldiers  and  chiefs."  course,  disposed  to  be  rabidly  jealous  of  any 

On  September  7th,  one  of  the  captives  at  concession  made  to  the  other.  There  is  Kassai, 
Magdala  writes  concerning  the  situation  of  the  said  to  be  the  principal  chief  in  Tigrfi,  who 
King:  "For  the  last  four  months  he  has  only  joined  the  Waagshum  Gobaze  of  Lasta  in  the 
been  able  to  communicate  three  times  with  the  first  rebellion  against  Theodore,  and  then,  re- 
garnsoa  here,  and  even  then  had  to  employ  a  belling  in  turn  against  Gobaze,  set  up  as  a  king 
servant  of  one  of  the  native  prisoners  confined  on  his  own  account.  Gobaze  has  never  for- 
in  this  fort,  fearing  that  one  of  his  own  people  given  him,  and  at  this  moment  they  are  such 
might  be  waylaid  and  murdered.  There  is  now  deadly  enemies  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter 
nothing  bat  death  between  the  peasantry  and  to  please  one  without  displeasing  the  other, 
their  1^  ruler.  If  any  of  the  former  fall  into  There  is  another  Gobaze  Tesso,  of  "Wolkait,  be- 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  they  are  instantly  burnt  yond  the  Takazzi  River,  also  a  powerful  chief, 
alive  or  barbarously  mutilated,  and  then  left  to  and  Tedela  Gooaloo,  of  Godjam,  who,  relying 
die  a  lingering  death.  On  the  other  hand,  when-  upon  a  fortress  impregnable — at  least  to  Theo- 
ever  any  of  3iQ  royalists  fall  into  the  hands  of  dore's  howitzers  —  has  so  far  successfully 
the  peasants,  they  are  forthwith  hacked  to  asserted  his  independence.  Then  there  is  the 
pieces.  I  have  managed  twice  to  communicate  King  of  Shoa,  and  the  woman  ruler  (they  don't 
with  Mr.  Flad  at  Debra  Tabor,  but  on  each  oc-  allow  her  the  title  of  queen)  of  the  WoUo 
casion  my  messenger  was  stripped  naked  on  the  Gallas,  a  formidadle  foe  to  the  Waagshum 
road.  Mr.  Flad  gives  me  a  sad  account  of  the  Gobaze.  It  is  probable  that  most,  if  not  aU,  of 
state  of  ifEairs  in  the  royal  camp.  Nothing  but  these  will  try  to  secure  our  alliance,  in  the 
destruction  of  life  is  going  on  tnere  from  morn-  hope  of  obtaining  by  it  dominion  over  their 
ing  till  night  The  whole  country  between  De-  rivals.  Kassai  has  already  made  overtures  ob- 
bra  Tabor  and  the  Lakes,  which  formerly  was  viously,  though  not  avowedly,  with  this  end. 
thickly  populated,  has  been  laid  waste,  and  all  In  his  letter,  which,  however,  is  otlierwise 
&e  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  guarded  enough,  and  commits  him  to  nothing 
could  not  effect  their  escape,  have  been  ruth-  but  the  most  vague  and  general  expressions  of 
lessly  murdered.  The  garrison  at  Debra  Tabor  good-will,  he  styles  himself  head  of  the  chiefs 
has  been  surrounded  with  a  hedge,  and  if  a  sol-  of  Ethiopia,  and  signs  with  the  lion  seal  of 
dier  attempts  to  desert,  his  wife,  children,  and  empire.  Kassai's  friendship,  whether  or  not  it 
any  other  relations  he  may  have,  are  instantly  leads  to  any  embarrassing  complications  in  the 
butchered.  A  body  of  2,500  men,  who  at-  long  run,  is  at  present  likely  to  prove  of  im- 
tempted  to  decamp  last  month,  were  slangh-  mense  assistance.  He  professes  himself  ready 
tered  like  so  many  sheep,  and  295  chiefs  were  to  supply  transport  and  forage,  and  generally 
left  to  die  of  starvation,  after  suffering  the  mu-  to  throw  open  to  us  the  Tigr6  market." 
tilation  of  their  hands  and  feet.  Ladies,  too,  Another  correspondenjt,  writing  from  An- 
of  noble  families,  after  being  stripped  to  nudity  nesley  Bay,  on  the  11th,  says:  "The  political 
and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  soldiery,  were  reasons  for  the  rapid  advance — ^namely,  to  de- 
tortured  and  then  executed.  In  addition  to  400  cide  the  chiefs  to  pronounce  in  our  favor — 
confined  in  this  fort,  the  King  has  with  him  seem  to  have  been  so  far  crowned  with  success, 
at  Debra  Tabor  no  less  than-200  native  captives,  Kassa,  chief  of  Tigr6,  has  sent  us  most  friendly 
who  a  few  months  ago  were  accounted  among  messages ;  so  also  has  Waagra,  Prince  of  Lasta, 
his  most  trusty  adherents."  who  has  been  for  months  in  correspondence 

The  latest  and,  it  seems,  most  trustworthy  with  us — these  two  being  respectively  the  sec- 
intelligence  on  the  disposition  of  the  native  ond  and  the  third  most  important  men  in  Abys- 
population  toward  Theodore  and  toward  the  sinia.  It  is  reported  also  that  Menelek,  Prin<» 
fen^ish  expedition  is  contained  in  a  corre-  of  Shoa,  has  surrounded  Magdala.  Menelek  is 
spondence  of  the  London  Times,  from  Senafe,  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  us ;  he  is  the  son-in- 
from  which  we  extract  the  following :  "  Affairs  law  of  Theodore,  but  has  been  for  some  time 
are  in  such  a  hopeless  state  of  complication  inimical  to  the  King." 

that  I  scarcely  dare  to  touch  upon  them ;  but,  In  June,  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  the  King, 

according  to  all  I  can  learn  from  those  who  that,  unless  the  captives  were  at  the  coast  by 

know   the  country,  our  diplomatists  will  have  the  17th  of  August,  other  measures  would  be 

very  difllcult  cards  to  play ;  and  it  is  fortunate  used.  As  no  reply  was  made  to  this  ultimatum, 

that  we  have  in  Colonel  Merewether  one  who  England  began  to  prepare  earnestly  for  war. 

has  for  some  time  made  the  Abyssinian  question  The  royal  speech,   on  closing  Parliament  on 

his  special  study.    There  seems  to  be  a  number  August  21st,  announced  that  the  King  of  Abys- 

of  great  feudal  chiefs  in  the  country,  all  regard-  sinia  being  obstinate,  force  must  be  used  to 
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fimtry,  mules,  and  camels ;  and  it  will,  I  think,  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  Ambaric  8tndi<«, 
prove  the  chief  line  of  rente,  as  leading  at  especially  in  editing  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
once  to  a  good  positioQ  on  the  highlands  of  Bible  Society  an  Amharic  New  Testament  [ten 
Abyssfinia  in  the  direction  we  have  to  go,  and  thousand  copies],  and  varions  smidl  tracts  in 
to  a  spot  within  easy  reach.  To-morrow  we  that  language,  as  well  as  the  four  Gospels  in 
start  up  the  Haddes  to  examine  that,  to  go  as  Tigr^ ;  that  he  had  stipulated  to  have  an  assist- 
near  as  we  can  get  to  Tekonda,  without  actually  ant  who  would  act  as  Bible  colporteur,  and 
eoteriDg  it,  or  compromising  the  inhabitants  that  he  anticipated  large  opportunities  of 
by  opening  communications  with  them.  Sir  R.  spreading  Christian  truth  in  connection  with 
Napier's  excellent  proclamation  was  sent  out    the  expedition. 

on  the  6th  Inst,  and  I  hope  for  the  best  results        At  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  of 
from    it      Directly  the  ruler  of  Tigr6,  now    the  English  Parliament,  on  November  19th, 
Prince  Kassal,  a  rebel  against  Theodore,  shows    which  was  called  for  the  special  purpose  of 
he  intends  acting  in  a  friendly  manner  towards    providing   for   the    expenses   of    the   Abys- 
m,  ihere  will  be  no  impropriety  in  visiting  both    sinian  expedition,  the  royal  speech  stated  that 
Tekonda   and  Senafe;   but  until  he  does,  it    the  King  of  Abyssinia's  persistent  disregard 
would  not  be  just  to  the  people  of  those  places    of  friendly  representations  left  to  the  £ng- 
to  make  them  run  the  risk  of  encountering    lish  Qovernment  no  course  open  but  that  of 
his  displeasure  before  we  were  in  a  position  to    sending  an   expedition   to  that  country,  and 
protect  them.    I  have  been  very  vexed  not  to    that  the  sole  object  of  the  measures  which  have 
nnd  a  suitable  plateau  short  of  the  Abyssinian    been  taken  was  to  secure  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
b^ilands,  bnt  I  was  misled  by  the  richness  of    Cameron  and  his  fellow-captives.    On  Novem- 
the  Agametta  plateau,  west  of  Mossowah,  and    her  26th  the  Ctioncellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked 
have  Sd\j  now  learned,  what  no  one  seemed  to    for  a  vote  of  £2,000,000  toward  meeting  the 
have  been  able  to  tell  me  before,  that  as  you  go    oost  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition.     He  ex- 
souUi  of  ihe  latitude  of  Massowah  the  lower    plained  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had 
hflh  become  more  purely  volcanic,  indeed  in    b^n  taken,  and  estimated  the  total  expense  at 
some  places  entirely,   so  that  vegetation  di-    £8,800,000,  supposing  the  troops  were  not  able 
minishcs  pari  p/usu.    The   troops  that  have    to  leave  Abyssinia  before  April  next.    Only 
l^mded  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  excellent    £2,000,000  would,  however,  &11  upon  the  Home 
health  and  spirits."    In  the  mean  while,  the    Government  during  the  present  financial  year, 
landing  pier  at  Zulla,  three  hundred  and  fifty    The  request  of  the  Government  was  granted 
yards  long,  was  finished,  and  a  great  portion  of    without  any  serious  opposition.    The  House  of 
the  tramway  had  been  laid  down.  Shortly  after.    Lords  also  passed  a  resolution  approving  the 
it  was  completed  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,    employment  of  force  against  King  Theodore. 
Troops  now  arrived  daily,  and  Annesley  Bay        Soon  after  the  return  from  his  reconnoitring 
rapidly  assumed  as  busy  an  aspect  as  Bombay    expedition.  Colonel  Merewether  began  his  march 
harbor.     A  good  road  was  made  from  the  coast    into  the  interior  at  the  head  of  l^e  advanced 
to  Koomaylee,  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  ad-    brigade.    On  December  6th  the  brigade  reached 
vanced  camps  of  observation  and  exploration    Senafe  and  encamped.    The  natives  were  found 
were  established  beyond  that  place.    The  tele-    to  be  friendly  in  their  behavior,  and  offered 
graph  department  in   Calcutta  had  been  in-    supplies.  Water  was  abundant,  and  the  climate 
ducted  to  furnish  the  Abyssinian  expedition    good,  the  variation  of  temperature  ranging  be- 
with  materials  for  creating  and  working  four    tween  a  maximum  of  73  degrees  and  a  mini- 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  telegraph.  mum  of  88  degrees.    Accounts  from  the  interior 
The  English  Government  had  taken  care  to    stated  that  Theodore  had  destroyed  Debra  Ta- 
rcnder  the  expedition  useful  for  the  purposes  of    bor,  and  was  encamped  in  the  neighborhood, 
science.     From  Bombay  an  eminent  botanist    intending  to  march  upon  Magdala,  but  that  the' 
and  other  scientific  men  were  to  accompany    insurgents  would  resist  his  march. 
it;  while  from  home  the  interests  of  geographi-        At  the  latest  accounts  received  in  London, 
oil  knowledge  were  to  be  represented  by  Mr.    on  January  8th,  the  advance  of  the  English 
Clements  R.  Mark  ham,  of  the  India  Office,  and    army  was  stiU  encamped  at  Senafe.    On  Senafe 
senior  secretary  to  the  Geotn'aphical  Society ;    and  the  region  around,  a  correspondent  of  the 
those  of  archflBology  and  antiquarian  research    London  Times,  from  Senafe,  gives  the  following 
by  Mr.  Deotsch,  of  the  British  Museum  ;   zoo-    information  :    **  The  existence  of  such  a  pass 
]ogy  and  other  branches  of  scientific  knowl-    up  into  Abyssinia  as  the  Koomaylee  is  certainly 
edge  would   also  be  cared  for.     It  was  also    a  wonderful  piece  of  luck  for  our  force.    There 
stated  that  two  officers  belonging  to  the  staff     is,  I  am  told  by  professional  men,  no  other 
of  the  King  of  Italy  and  three  officers  of  the    pass  known  in  the  world  by  which  so  great  a 
French  staff  would  accompany  the  expedition,    height  is  attained  at   so  gradual  an  assent 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  invited  Dr.  Krapf,    Senafe,  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  is  as  nearly 
formerly  missionary  in  Abyssinia,  to  accom-    as  possible  7,000  feet,  and  the  ascent  is,  on  an 
pany  the  expedition  as  interpreter.    Dr.  Krapf,    average,  about  1  in  41.    The  natural  obstacles 
by  letter,  stated  that  he  had  accepted  the  offer    are,  moreover,   very  few    and    far  between. 
<rf  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  would  join  the    When  Colonel  Merewether  and  other  members 
expedition  at  Massowah ;  that  for  the  last  two    of  the  reconnoitring  force  first  explored  the 
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Colonel  Cooke,  C.  B.  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  witli  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  the  Medi- 
The  object  of  this  compilation  is  to  collect  to-  terranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  both  the  £ng- 
gether  Uie  information  on  the  routes  in  Abys-  lish  and  the  French  GovernraeDts  availed  them- 
doia  which  is  scattered  through  the  works  of  selves  of  the  facilities  thus  offered.  (/S^se  Egypt.) 
different  travellers.  This  information  has  been  A  coDvention  between  the  Queen  of  England 
arranged  in  the  following  order :  General  de-  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  an  inter- 
scription  of  the  country  and  of  the  different  change  of  territory  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
routes  by  which  it  can  be  entered.  Short  out-  was  signed  at  London  on  the  5th  of  March. 
line  of  the  nature  of  the  government,  the  re-  The  convention  recites  that  the  interchange 
ligion  and  eharacter  of  the  inhabitants,  the  would  conduce  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
currency,  the  military  system  of  the  country,  two  powers,  and  would  promote  the  interests 
and  Uie  career  and  character  of  the  present  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  The  Queen 
Emperor,  Theodore.  Reference  to  the  Portu-  of  England  cedes  to  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
gueee  expedition  of  1541,  and  to  the  places  of  lands  all  British  forts,  possessions,  and  rights  of 
enounce  into  the  country  which  have  been  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  which  she  possesses 
adopted  by  travellers  since  the.  sixteenth  cen-  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  westward  of  the  mouth 
tory.  Detailed  account  of  the  routes  leading  of  the  Sweet  River,  where  their  respective  ter- 
firom  Ma^isowah  and  Annesley  Bay  to  Gondar  ritories  are  coterminous;  and  the  King  of  the 
and  Magdala.  Extracts  from  works  of  various  Netherlands  makes  a  like  cession  to  the  Queen 
travellers  bearing  upon  the  different  lines  of  of  England  of  the  Dutch  forts,  possessions, 
Foads.  A  map,  compiled  from  the  records  of  and  rights  of  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  to  the 
travellers,  is  given  at  the  end.  The  orthogra-  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  River, 
phy  oi  names  of  places,  etc.,  in  Abyssinia  is  so  The  tariff  to  be  enforced  after  the  1st  of  Janu- 
mdefinite,  hardly  any  two  travellers  agreeing,  ary,  1868,  in  the  possessions  of  the  two  powers 
that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  avoid,  in  upon  the  Gold  Coast,  imposes  a  three  per  cent 
all  cases,  discrepancies  of  spelling  between  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  invoice  price  of  all 
maps  and  the  text.  Abyssinian  villages  and  goods  except  beer,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  gun- 
towns  appear  to  be  often  of  a  temporary  nature,  powder,  and  fire-arms,  for  which  specific  duties 
and  those  recorded  by  one  travdler  are  often  ara  provided.  If  the  custoras-oflScers  consider 
not  mentioned  by  the  next  one  who  follows  the  the  value  of  goods  declared  by  the  masters  of 
same  route ;  some  of  the  places  laid  down  may,  vessels  insufficient,  they  are  to  be  at  liberty  to 
therefore,  be  no  longer  in  existence,  and  others  take  the  goods  on  public  account,  paying  to  the 
may  have  sprung  up.  The  data,  also,  for  lay-  importer  the  amount  of  his  valuation,  with  the 
ing  down  many  of  them  are  of  very  doubtful  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  thereon, 
aocnracy.  The  state  of  Tunis  was  considerably  agitated 

AFRICA.     The  most  notable  event  in  the  by  insurrectionary  movements,  one  of  which 

political  history  of  Africa  during   the  year  was  joined  by  Sidi-el-Adeen  Res,  the  youngest 

1867,  is  the  complication  between  King  The-  brother  of  the  Bey,  and  a  young  man  of  amia- 

odore,  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  English  Govern-  ble  manners  but  moderate  intelUgence.     The 

ment.     As  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  latter  for  hereditary  prince,  Sidi  Ali  Bey,  succeeded  at 

the  release  of  the  British  captives  proved  fruit-  the  close  of  September  in  effecting  his  capture 

lesss  an  expedition  against  Abyssinia  was  fitted  with  the  aid  of  only  a  small  force.     In  the 

out  in  the  East  Indies.    The  fii^t  troops  sailed  in  latter  month  of  the  year  Tunis  was  suffering 

October,  and  the  remainder  in  the  months  of  from  a  terrible  famine. 

November  and  December.    At  the  close  of  the  Morocco,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  se- 

year,  the  march  of  the  advance  brigade  into  the  verely  suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  corn,  and  the 

interior  had  barely  commenced,  but  the  prospect  government  consequently  forbade  the  exporta- 

for  a  speedy  success  of  the  expedition  seemed  to  tion  of  all  kinds  of  grain  for  six  months,  from 

be  favorable.    It  is  expected  that  the  chief  resnlt  January  to  July,  after  which  time  it  was  again 

of  the  Abyssinian  expedition  will  be  the  estab-  allowed.    The  Government,  which  seems  to  be 

BshiDeot  of  closer  relations  between  Abyssinia  well-intentioned,  had  great  trouble  to  restrain 

and  the  great  countries  of  Europe.    If  the  state-  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  the  plundering 

ments  of  the  British  captives  can  be  relied  propensities  of  the  Moors  on  the  sea-coast. 

upon,  Abyssinia  was,  throughout  the  year,  the  The  English  and  French  territories  in  Sene- 

soeoe  of  a  civil  war,  which  took  a  turn  very  gambia  were,  this  year,  freed  from  one  of  their 

unfiiTorable  to  the  King.    (See  Abyssinia.)  most  troublesome  enemies,  the  warrior-chief 

Of  the  native  governments  of  Africa  that  of  Mabba,  who,  besides  imperilling  the  European 

Egypt  is  the  only  one  which  seeks  unrestrained  settlement,  has  been  for  six  years  a  fearful 

intercourse  with  the  civilized  countries  of  Eu-  scourge  among  the  native  tribes.    Mabba,  in 

rope  and  America.    Railroads,  canaJs,  and  tel-  1861,  was  a  chief  of  but  little  importance  in  the 

e^^hs  are  pushed  forward  with  great  vigor,  kingdom  of  Baddiboo;   he  was,  however,  a 

and  oQ  bb  visit  to  France  and  England,  in  the  stanch  Mohammedan,  and,  watching  his  oppor- 

ecmrse  of  the  year,  the  Viceroy  gave  repeated  tunity,  in  that  year  he  rebelled  against  his  pa- 

aanrances  of  his  desire  to  introduce  reforms,  gan  king,  put  him  to  death,  and  assumed  tho 

The  work  on  the  Suez  Canal  has  sufficiently  ad-  supreme  rule  of  the  country.    With  fire  and 

▼laced  to  enable  the  Company  to  charge  itself  sword  he  established  the  religion  of  Islam,  kill- 
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in  Brehm*8  GeographUehes  Jdthrbuch  (rol.  i., 
1866),  a  standard  authority  in  geographical 
matters,  at  about  188,000,000,  divided  as. fol- 
lows: * 

1.  Eastern  Africa,  29,610,000. 

2.  Sooth  Africa,  16,848,000. 

3.  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  8,888,000. 

4.  Islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  114,000. 
6.  The  Northern  Ooast,  4,000,000. 

6.  Mohammedan  countries  of  Central  Africa, 
61,100,000. 

7.  Western  Africa,  8,808,000: 

8.  Equatorial  territory,  48,000,000. 

The  statbtics  of  the  Christian  population  (or 
rather  the  populations  under  the  influence  of 
Christianitj)  are  about  as  follows  : 


Towa 

ChiUtiaiia.t 


British  Fbssessloos 

Frtnch         **         

Pwtocaesa   **         

SpuiA        •*         

Ivo^  B»gaela,  Moram  biqoe 


A^riftnia.. 


Lfberfa. 

JfOTMCOISd  F«Z. 

Toaisnd  Trip<^. 
MMiagancM- 


ROOMUI 

ProtMi. 

Cfttholle. 

•aU. 

160,000 

050,000 

188,000 

7,000 

489,000 

12,000 

'  100,000 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

185,000 

10,000 

27,000 

2,000 

30,000 

•••••• 

50,000 

200 

10,000 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 

1,000 

20,000 

1.087,800' 

789,000 

800,000 
140,000 
489,000 

12,000 

100,000 

195,000 

260,000 

8,000,000 

50,000 


•••••• 

21,000 
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AGRICULTURE.  The  year  1867  was,  as  a 
whole,  a  faForable  one  for  crops,  and  the  pro- 
daodon  in  most  of  the  cereals  was  fully  up  to 
that  of  arerage  years ;  in  some,  largely  beyond 
it  The  exten^ye  drought  of  the  late  summer 
aod  antomn  proved  unfavorable  to  the  Indian 
com  crop  in  some  sections,  and  to  the  potato 
crop  in  nearly  all.  The  cotton  crop  did  well 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  River 
tod  its  tributaries,  where  floods  affected  it,  and 
the  iosect  and  yermiform  plagues  committed 
great  rava^^es.  Still,  the  crop  as  a  whole  is 
considerably  beyond  what  was  expected  early 
in  the  picking  season.  Tohacco  was  below  the 
average  in  the  sections  where  it  is  most  largely 
cultivated,  partionlarly  in  Kentucky  where  the 
protracted  drought  affected  it.  ffops  were, 
in  the  principal  districts,  somewhat  less  in 
qoaotity,  and,  owing  to  the  continued  attacks 
of  the  aphides  and  blight,  a  little  inferior  in  qual- 
ity to  the  average.  There  were  exceptions  to 
this  statement,  which  will  be  noted  hereafter. 
Sorghum  is  suffering  from  a  decided  eclipse. 
The  season  was  an£avorable,  and  the  quantity 
som  much  below  former  years.  There  seems 
to  be  a  8bt>ng  prejudice  against  the  sorghum 
syrop,  probably  fix)m  its  careless  and  imperfect 
pre{4ration ;  and  though  that  manufactured  by 
tbe  best  refiners  is  unexceptionable,  the  de- 
isaod  for  it  is  decreasing.  In  the  Southern 
States,  where,  during  the  war,  it  supplied  the 

*  k  more  detailed  etotement  of  the  population  of  each 
4}^M<a  is  siren  In  the  Axxual  Amkbioav  0T0LOPJn>iA  for 

i«a       * 

t  la  AbTSftlnia  all  the  Christians,  except  ibont  80,000  Bo- 
Dn  Cttbolies,  belong  to  the  Ahjsslnian  Ohnrch.  In  Egypt, 
we  B^fority  of  the  Ofarlstian  population  are  Copts.    {Ste 


place  both  of  sugar  and  cane  molasses,  it  is 
now  discarded  very  generally  for  the  products 
of  the  cane.  The  production  of  sugar  from 
the  cane,  principally  in  Louisiana,  Florida, 
and  Southern  Alabama,  is  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  previous  years,  and  has  been  success- 
fully attempted  the  past  year  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  Beans  and 
peas  have  done  very  well  during  the  year,  and 
the  crop,  as  a  whole  has  been  above  the  aver- 
age. BuelbwJieat  is  below  the  average,  the  de- 
ficiency b^ing  caused  in  part  probably  by  the 
drought. 

The  diminished  production  of  Indian  com, 
falling  most  heavily  on  the  sections  where  the 
greatest  number  of  swine  are  reared,  sensibly 
decreased  the  supply  ofporh  and  the  prevalence 
of  hog  cholera  also  contributed  to  prevent  the 
usual  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  swine. 
The  pasturage  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
was  also  injured  by  the  drought  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  this  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  fattening  oftttle  as  well  as  to  a  deterioration 
in  their  condition. 

The  Wheat  crop  is  stated  in  rotmd  numbers 
.  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  bush- 
els, the  largest  amount  ever  raised  in  this  coun- 
try, though  proportionally  to  the  population 
and  acreage  less  than  the  crops  of  1859  and 
1863.  From  want  of  skilful  management,  the 
production  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  Even  in  the  newer  States  and  those 
best  adapted  to  the  crop  it  does  not  average 
more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  bushels  to  the 
acre,  when  the  average  should  be  more  than 
twenty-five  bushels  to  make  the  crop  a  very 
profitable  one.  The  crop  in  1866  was  reckoned 
at  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  bushels, 
for  the  entire  country,  but  a  large  export  de- 
mand, and  the  call  for  it  from  the  Southern 
States  where  the  crop  was  smaU,  reduced  th« 
reserve  till  the  stock  of  old  wheat  on  hand  at 
the  coming  in  of  the  new  crop  was  much  less 
than  usual.  The  export  demand  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1867-8  has  also  been  very  great, 
and  in  consequence  both  wheat  and  flour  have 
commanded  high  prices. 

The  Rye  crop  is  stated  at  twenty- two  million 
bushels,  an  increase  of  four  per  cent,  on  tlie 
production  of  the  preceding  year.  In  most  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  in  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  and  Nebraska,  there  was  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  yield,  but  this  was 
more  than  made  up  by  the  excess  in  other  States. 

The  crop  of  Oats  was  stated  at  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  million  bushels,  an  increase  of 
a  little  more  than  eleven  million  bushels  over 
that  of  1866,  and  the  quality  is  said  also  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Barley  crop  was  about  half  a  million 
bushels  less  than  in  1866,  being,  aside  from  the 
Pacific  States,  whose  returns  are  not  yet  received 
in  full,  about  ten  million  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  bushels.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  the  production  of  the  past  eight  or 
nine  years  had  varied  loss  than  thiai 
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the  great  maltitude  of  olaimants  it  oocaaionally  favorite  emploTtnent.    Since   the  cocooDeries 

happens  that  one  possesses  Bufficient  merit  to  of  France  and  Italy  have  heen  affected  with  a 

be  retained  and  become  a  permanent  acquisition  disease  which  destroys  the  worms  by  millions, 

to  oar  crops.     The  tomato,  the  borecole,  the  attention  has  been  directed  anew  to  the  matter, 

varieties  of  sorghum,  and  some  improved  varie-  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  a 

ties  of  wheat,  maize,  potatoes,   and  turnips,  more  hardy  species  of  silk-worms  here.    Two 

have  thus  become  naturalized  within  the  mem-  kinds  have  been  tried :    the  Ailanthus  Hlk- 

ory  of  the  present  generation.    .The  failures,  toorm,  a  native  of  China,  which  feeds  upon  the 

meantime,  have  been  innumerable.    A  new  can-  leaves  of  the  ailanthus  and  other  species  of  the 

didate  for  public  favor,  which  has  excited  some  sumach,  and  the  TusBeh-moth,  or  8ilk-wormy&n&- 

attention  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  has  tive  of  Japan,  which  feeds  upon  oak-leaves.   The 

been  very  modestly  introduced,  is  the  Rami&-  silk  from  these  is  inferior  in  texture  and  beauty 

plant,  a  new  fibrous  plant,  allied  apparently  to  that  of  the  silk- worms  which  feed  on  the  mul- 

to  the  cotton  family,  and  which  has  been  for  berry,  but  it  is  strong  and  durable.  The  Ailan- 

some  years  largely  cultivated  in  Mexico.    The  thus  silk-worm  has  proved  a  failure  here  thus 

following  are  the  claims  made  for  it  by  its  advo-  far,  though  it  is,  after  long  discouragement,  suc- 

cates:    I.  The  fibre  is  described  as  of  a  fine  ceeding  moderately  in  France.    The  introduo- 

glossy  white,  of  even  texture,  and  stronger  than  tion  of  the  Tusseh-moth  is  as  yet  an  experi- 

the  best  hemp  or  than  the  best  Belgian  flax.  2.  ment. 

It  can  be  used  separately  in  the  manufacture  of  Meantime,  California  is  engaging  in  silk-cul- 

cloth,  or  may  be  combined  with  silk  or  wool,  ture  with  that  energy  and  on  that  extensive 

3.  The  plant  itself,  hardy  and  vigorous,  is  not  scale  which  marks  all  its  undertakings^  and 

affected  by  long  periods  of  rain,  and  stands  dry  crowns  most  of  them  with  success.    M.r.  L. 

weather  equally  well  with  cotton,   while  it  Prevost,  of  San  Jos§,  the  pioneer  in  this  enter- 

wiU  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  textile  prise,  is  an  experienced  silk-grower,  and  he  has 

fibre  of  any  plant  known.    It  has  been  grown  awakened  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  by  his 

with  success  in  Mexico,  where  the  rainy  seasons  efforts  and  writings,  that  citizens  are  embarking 

are  much  longer  than  in  the  Southern  States.  4.  in  the  business  largely  all  over  the  State.    The 

It  makes  from  three  to  five  crops  per  year,  and  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  it,  and  the  silk 

yields  from  400  to  800  pounds  per  acre.    It  produced  there  is  fully  equal  in  quality  to  the 

bears  no  seed,  but  is  grown  from  the  roots  and  best  of  European  or  Asiatic  production.    Sacra- 

ratoons  only.    5.  After  the  land  is  once  stocked,  mento  County  alone  has  over  three  millions  of 

the  planting  is  good  for  a  number  of  years.    6.  mulberry- trees,  and  furnishes  already  food  for 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  requires  less  labor  ten  millions  of  silk-worms,  and  other  counties 

than  that  of  cotton,  and  the  fibre  commands  in  were  doing  nearly  or  quite  as  well.    Mr.  Pre- 

m^ket  a  better  price,  having  been  sold  in  Liver-  vost  says  that  in  their  fine  climate  one  person 

pool  at  65  cents  per  pound.    7.  It  is  particu-  can  raise  and  take  care  of  as  many  worms  as 

fariy  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  oi  Louis-  eight  persons  could  in  France  or  Italy, 

isna,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas.  In  no  country  in  the  world's  history  has 

Time  will  determine  whether  these  claims  can  agriculture  made  as  rapid  progress  as  it  is  now 

be  fully  sustained.    A  textile  fibre  of  this  de-  making  in  the  United  States.    There  is  yet  very 

scription  would  certainly  be  a  valuable  addition  much  careless,  improvident,  wasteful,  and  slov- 

to  our  materials  for  manufacture.  enly  cultivation ;  there  are  yet  too  many  farms 

The  attempts  to  introduce  the  Alpaca,  and  which  grow  poorer  and  poorer  every  year;  too 
the  Ang.>ra  or  Cashmere  goat,  as  domestic  ani-  much  land  which  suffei's  for  want  of  manure 
maLs  which  would  furnish  valuable  additions  to  and  drainage;  but  a  comparison  of  the  farming 
©or  textile  materials,  have  failed,  the  former  from  of  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago  and  that  of  to- 
the  difficulty  of  acclimating  the  animal,  the  lat-  day,  shows  an  advance  which  seems  almost  in- 
ter from  its  unruly  and  mischievous  character,  credible.  Meantime,  each  year  witnesses  a  for- 
and  the  lack  of  demand  for  the  wool  or  fieece,  ward  movement  along  the  whole  line  of  our 
which  no  manufacturer  seems  inclined  to  use.  Western  frontier,  by  which  a  breadth  of  more 

For  many  years  past,  efforts  have  been  made  than  thirteen  miles  of  virgin  soil  is  brought 

to  raise  our  own  silk,  in  various  parts  of  the  under  cultivation,  and  the  frontier  lands  on  the 

country.    These  have  generally  been  on  a  small  Pacific  slope,  looking  eastward,  are  being  sub- 

BKile,    and   bat   moderately   successful.      The  dued  in  an  almost  equally  rapid  ratio.    It  is 

Moth*  mtdtkauliSj  which  was  the  subject  of  but  a  short  time  since  the  practice  of  manuring 

such  stupendous  speculation,  thirty  years  ago,  land,  annually,  was  confined  to  the  Eastern  and 

proved  to  be  unfit  for  feeding  si  Ik- worms  in  Middle  States,  with  perhaps  some  exceptions  on 

Uie  Atlantic  States,  though  it  answers  a  vain-  the  westward  slope  of  the  Alleghanies.    The 

aWe   purpose   for  the  young  worms  in  Call-  rich  soil  of  the  MisMssippi  Valley,  and  the  fer- 

fomia.    Other  species  of  mulberry,  the  Marua  tile  and  arable  lands  of  the  South  and  South- 

aSba  moretta  and  nigra^  answered  a  better  west,  it  was  thought,  required  no  food  to  supply 

purpose,   but   the  climate    of   the    Northern  the  waste  of  exhaustive  crops.     The  wheat, 

and  Middle    States  was    too  cold  and  vari-  corn,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  hay  were  removed 

able,  and    the  work  too    severe   and    repul-  from  the  fann,  and  the  constituents  they  had 

give    to    make    silk  -  culture    a    popular   or  drawn  from  the  soil  were  uot  replacedL     A 
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Ooltore  and  Wine  Making,"  by  Peter  B.  Mead ;        ^nd  whereas^  Persons  in  other  portions  of  the 


Grape  Onltnrist,"  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller ;  "  Small  Therefore, 

Fruit  Calturist,"  by  the  same  author;  **Amer-  ^    *^    resolved  hf  the  Senate   and   the  House 

ican   Pomology,"    by    Dr.   John  A.  Warder;  ofJiM>re8e7Uativeeo/the8tateofAlab(m^ 

un^^^^i^^  ?X2  T>..^flf  «  v«.  T>««^«»  m^rsA,.^^^  !  ^^^  Assembly  convened.  That  m  Tiew  of  these  facts, 

*  Gard«mmg  for  Profit,    oy  Peter  Henderson ;  ^^^  ^o  accomplish  th^se  ends,  we,  in  the  name  of 

"Squashes:   How  to  Grow  Them,"  by  James  J.  the  people  of  Alabama,  most  cordially  inrite  skilled 

H.  Gregory;  ''The  Young  Farmer's  Manual,"  labor  and  the  capital  from  the  world,  and  partic- 

3Tolnme^    by  S.  Edwards  Todd— a  work  of  «larly  from  all  parU  of  the  United  States,  and  pledge 

great   practical   value  to  the   young    farmer;  t^^e  hearty  cooperation  and  support  of  the  State. 

The  New  Book  of  Flowers,"  by  Joseph  Breck ;  Subsequently,  on  February  Ist,  the  Coramit- 


Jaoqnes'  Maooals  of  the  Barnyard,  the  Farm,  an  act  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  bank- 

and  the  Garden."  ruptcy,  reported  against  the  adoption  of  the  res- 

ALABAMA.    The  Legislature  of  this  South-  olutions.    They  say : 

em  State,  which  took  a  recess  at  the  close  of  The  committee  are  constrained  to  admit  the  neccs- 

18($6,  reanmed    its    sessions   on    January   15,  sity  of  the  relief  sought  in  the  joint  resolutions. 

1867.    A  message,  relating  chiefly  to  the  finan-  The  late  ciril  war  has  exhausted  the  means  and  re- 

oes  of  the  State,  was  addressed  by  the  Gov-  sources  of  the  people.  The  destruction  of  their  prop- 

emor  to  both  Houses.      He  stat^  that  an  ^^^I^^esrATd'evlStauSn^^^^^^^^^^ 

extension  of  the  tmie  for  payment  had  been  nearly  impossible  that  the  present  immense  mass  of 

obtained  on  State  bonds  amounting  to  $1,020,-  indebtedness  can  ever  be  discharged  under  the  exist- 

000,  and  the  sura  of  $245,875,  being  interest,  ^^  system  of  labor,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 

had  been  fan<M.      He  also  said   that  Uberal  T^lV*  *  ^^^  Z*^*'  *^®  committee    are  forced 

^^  1^*  *t*"^t>«.          ^  €M^  o«i^    wMi«  uu^tcu  frankly  to  concede. 

wipplics  for  the  destitute  of  the  State  for  Jan-  But,  while  we  indulge  in  no  feeling  of  disrespect 

nary  and  February  ensuing  had  been  obtained  toward  the  Federal  QoTemment,  and  acknowledge 

of  the  authorities  at  Washington.  our  allegiance  thereto,  and  would  be  happy  to  be- 

The  most  important  measures  of  the  Lejris-  ^?,^^  ^^®  recipients  of  relief  that  might  constitution- 

Ufn»A  nrA.»  r.p  «  i/>/»oi  nnfr!...^.    a^rw^^  ^rsrx!^»4^i3  ally  emanato  from  that  source,  yet  the  promptings 

latnre  were  of  a  local  nature;    some  reports  of  self-respect  forbid  the  prop^ety  of  hirther  ot 

and  resolutions   expressive  ot  their  views  on  tmding  our  appeals  upon  a  Congress  which  refuses 

the    state    of   public   alfairs    were,    however,  to  recognize  the  State  of  Alabama  for  any  purpose 

adopted.  ^ban  that  of  taxation.    These  sentiments  are  not  ex* 

On  January  17th    the   following  preamble  Pressed  in  a  spirit  of  hostility.    On  the  contranr,  it 

J          1*1                         j»i.utf  1^*  source  of  regret  that  Conzress  has  assumed  an 

and  resolution  was  passed  m  the  House :  attitude  toward  tlie  State  of  Alabama  totally  incom- 

Whereat,  Correspondents  of  public  journals  North  patible  with  the  mutual  obligations  of  allegiance  and 

and  West,  and  speakers  clerical  and  secular,  are  protection.               ^  ..    ^ .     , 

dayy  asacrtng  that  it  is  unsafe  for  persons  recently  ,  Jhe  past  action  of  that  body,  and  the  peculiar  re- 

in  boctlUtT  to  OS  to  come  among  us,  or  to  reside  in  '*i**'?^  existing  between  it  and  the  State  of  Alabama. 

oar  midst  on  account  of  threafened  personal  vio-  afford  no  promise  whatever  that  the  memorial  would 

fence,  rr«atly  to  the  prejudice  of  our  interests,  and  e^®**  be  respectfully  entertained  much  less  that  the 

the  speedy  restoration  of  those  friendly  relations  es-  prajer  of  the  memonalists  would  be  granted. 

SlrifVhe^n^«S^'?*Th^^^^^        ^^""^  '  """^  ^  *^®  ^°  February  15th  a  message  was  sent  to 

£e    U  re»olvf>d,' hy  the   Senate,   etc,,    That  we  each  House  by  Governor  Patton,  com municat- 

hereby  publish  and  declare  all  such  assertions  to  be  ii^g      an    important   document  bearing  upon 

calumnies  working  great  injustice  and  wrong  to  the  the  relations  which   Alabama  sustains  to  the 

people  of  Alabama,  who  are  peaceable  and  law-abid-  Union."     It  had  been  received  from  Washing- 

S«^*J^„'gr;'Jj,4°.inh"ite*ISl  a"n?,  b1  tonwith  a  request  tb.t  it  should  be  submitted 

West  industry,  and  are  willing  to  receive,  and  ear-  *<>  t"®  Legislature.     Ihe  document  was  in  its 

Dcstlj  invite  all  who  are  honest,  industrious,  and  nature  an  application  to  Congress  to  propose 

pgciBsble,  and  are  desirous  of  establishing  them-  certain  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

!?^j*!  ^^^  mechanics,  or  artisans  amongst  United  States,  coupled  with  a  proposition  to 

us,  ami  to  become  citizens  of  our  State,  to  assist  m  „,„^„,i   xi,^  ««r.of;f,r*:^«   ^i?  ^i  «  c«^«*^  ^e   ai« 

^iisff  our  fertile  lands.  amend  the  constitution  of  the  btato  of  Ala- 

^„      .  batna,  and  was  as  follows: 

At    the    same    time,  the    following    were  ^^         ,  ,      ,                      ,  .                 , .  , 

tdoDted  •  Whereas,  It  has  been  announced  by  persons  high 

'^^'  in  authority  that  propositions  from  the  Southern 

Wkere4u^  The  issue  of  the  late  unhappy  war  has  States,  havmz  in  view  the  adjustment  of  our  present 

changed  the  whole  domestic  economy  of  the  coun-  political  troubles,  would  be  received  and  considered, 

try,  etc.,  etc.  etc.  etc. :  Therefore, 

And  whereas.  With  the  termination  of  the  war  we  Besohed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ala- 

desire  to  see  terminate  the  jealousies  and  animosities  bama.  That  tne  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  re- 

between  the  different  sections  of  our  country,  and  to  quested  to  propose  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 

Me  restored  individual  and  national  good  feeling  and  States  the  following  amendments  to  the  Constitution 

good'Wiil,  the  prosperity  of  our  section  adding  to  the  of  the  United  States : 

prosperi^  of  the  whole.  AariOLB  14.^See.  1.  Na  State,  under  the  Constt- 
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political  eqaolity  on  this  basis.    A  State  con-  A  corresponeence  took  place  at  this  time  be- 

yentioQ  was  also  recommended.    The  speeches  tween  General  Pope,  as  commander  of  the 

warmlj  sapported  the  measures  of  Congress.  Third  Military  Division,  and  General  Grant,  rel- 

On  April  1st  M<gor-General  Pope  issued  the  ative  to  the  obligations  of  the  parole  taken  by 

following  order  on  assuming  command  of  the  late  Confederate  officers,  in  which  it  was  mu- 

Third  Military  Division :  tually  held  that  the  provisions  requiring  them 

Orden  No  1  ^  return  to  their  homes  and  obey  the  laws,  and 

n.AiH|,TA™«  TtaED  MimAUT  DiTiBioN, )  ^^9  ^^^^  ^^^  ^il^iting  others  to  reject  or  re- 

MoxTQOJtnT,  Ala.,  April  1, 1867.    |  sist  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  were  in 

In  compliance  with  General  Orders  No.  18,  dated  force,  and  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  keep  up 

headquarters  of  the  Army,  March  15,  1867,  the  un-  difficulty  and  prevent  the  settlement  of  the 

dersi^ed  aMumes  command  of  the  Third  Military  Southern  question,  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 

G^^  «d  Floridr"*"*                               ""^  tion  of  Congress,^  was  a  violation  of  the  parole. 

The  Districts  of  Georffia  and  Alabama  will  remain  ^®.  ^^^t  step  in  the  execution  of  the  Recon- 

as  at  present  constituted,  and  with  their  present  struction  Law  was  the  registration  of  all  persons 

commanders,  except  that  the  headquarters  of  the  entitled  to  vote.     For  this  purpose  Major-Gen- 

Sl^^WUe^*^'*^*  "^^  ^  forthwith  removed  to  ^ral  Pope  issued  the  following  order: 

TbeDistxict  of  Key  West  is  hereby  merged  into  General  Orders  No  6 

the  District  of  Florida,  which  will  be  commanded  i       •    • 

by  Colonel  John  T.  Sprague,  7th  U.  S.  Infantry.    The  HaADQUARxaES  Tman  MiuTAaT  Distbiot,  » 

headquarters  of  the  District  of  Florida  are  removed  MoHrooMaaT.  Ala.,  AprU  8,  ISCT.     f 

to  Tallahassee,  to  which  place  the   district  com-  I*  1^®  following  extract  from  the  recent  acts  of 

mander  will  transfer  his  headquarters  without  delay.  Congress,  in  relation  to  Reconstruction  in  the  South- 

I.  The  civil  officers  at  present  in  office  in  Georgia,  ®>^  States,  is  published  for  the  information  of  all 

Florida,  and  Alabama,  will  retain  their  offices  until  concerned: 

the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service,  unless  other-  [Here  follows  the  text  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 

wise  directed  in  special  cases,  so  long  as  justice  is  proved  March  2,  1867.     See  Public  Documents.] 

impartiallv  and  faithfully  administered.    It  is  hoped  H*  ^^  order  to  execute  this  provision  of  the  act 


- lecessity  can  only ^^.  .      ,         ^  -^ 

the  earil  tribunals  to  protect  the  people,  without  dis-  S^tes   into  convenient   districts   for   registration, 

tinction.  In  their  rights  of  person  ana  property.  aided  by  such  information  as  they  may  have  or  can 

II.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  obtain.    It  is  suggested  that  the  election  districts  in 

the  civil  officers  thus  retained  in  office  shall  confine  oach  State  which,  in  1860,  sent  a  member  to  the  most 

themselves  strictly  to  the  performance  of  their  offl-  numerous  branch  of  the  State  L^islature,  will  be 

cial  duties,  and  whilst  holding  their  offices  they  shall  found  a  convenient  diyision  for  registration, 

not  use  any  influence  whatever  to  deter  or  dissuade  .  ^t  .i®  desirable  that  in  all  cases  the  registers  shall 

the  people  from  taking  an  active  part  in  reconstruct-  he  civilians,  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  as 

ing  their  State  governments,  under  the  act  of  Con-  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  are  other- 

.£ress  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  "^^^  suitable  persons;  and  that  military  officers  shall 

the  rebel  States,  and  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  ^ot  be  used  for  this  purpose  except  in  case  of  actual 

ir.  No  elections  wiU  be  held  in  any  of  the  States  necessity.    The  compensation  for  re^sters  will  be 

comprised  in  this  mUitary  district,  except  such  as  ^^^d  hereafter,  but  the  general  rule  will  be  observed 

pr  jiid«i  for  in  the  act  of  Congress,  and  in  the  man-  of  graduating  the  compensation  by  the  number  of 

ner  therein  established ;   but  all  vacancies  in  civil  recorded  voters.    To  each  list  of  voters  shall  be  ap- 

offices  which  now  exist,  or  which  may  occur  by  ex-  pended  the  oath  of  the  register  or  registers  that  the 

piration  of  the  terms  of  office  of  the  present  incum-  names  hare  been  faithfully  recorded,  and  represent 

bents,  before  the  prescribed  registration  of  voters  is  actual  legal  voters,  and  that  the  same  man  does  not 

completed,  will  be  fiUed  by  appointment  of  the  Gen-  appear  under  different  names.     The  registers  are 

end  commanding  the  district.  specifically  instructed  to  see  that  all  information  con- 

JOHN  POPE,  Major-General  commanding.  cerning  their  political  rights  is  given  to  all  persons 

entitled  to  vote  under  the  act  of  Congress ;  and  they 

On    the    next    day,  Major  -  General  Wager  '""c  niado  responsible  that  every  such  legal  voter  has 

Swayne,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  the  opportunity  to  record  hU  name. 

V  i.  •  *            •  *•-.      ^c  *i^    a*.-*^    ^4?    Ai  u  III.  As  speedily  as  possible,  the  names  of  persons 

district  consulting  of  the   State   of  Alabama,  chosen  for  registers  shall  be  communicated  to  these 

issued  the  following  order:  headquarters  for  the  approval  of  the  commanding 

Genena  Orders,  No.  1.  jy   ^jj^  district  commanders  in  each  of  the  States 

Hkaoqvabtkrs  DisTmiCT  or  Aladama,  )  com])rised  in  this  military  district  are  authorized  to 

MoKTOoMSRT,  Ala.,  April  2, 1867.     f  appoint  one  or  more  g^eneral  supervisors  of  registra- 

By  direction  of  General  Pope,  the  undersigned  is  tton,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  various 

chaiged  with  the  administration  of  the  Military  Re-  points  where  re^stration  is  being  carried  on ;  to  in« 

construction  Bill  in  this  State.  spect  the  operations  of  the  registers ;  and  to  assure 

The  principles  which  will  control  its  execution  themselves  that  every  man  entitled  to  vote  has  the 

hare  already  oecn  announced.  necessary  information  concerning  his  political  rights, 

A  literal  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  and  the  opportunity  to  record  his  name. 
Gril  Bights  BiU  will  be  exacted.  Y.   A  general  inspector,  either  an  officer  of  the 
All  payments  on  account  of  services  rendered  dur-  Army  or  a  civilian,  will  be  appointed  at  these  head- 
ins;  Uie  war  to  the  pretended  State  organization,  or  Quarters,  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  order  are 
iQj  of  its  branches,  are  peremptorily  forbidden.  ^U/  ^^^  carefully  executed. 

WAQER  SWA  I  N£,  Major-Gcncral.  Yl.  District  commanders  may,  at  their  discretion. 

Official :  appoint  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  as  regis- 

J.  T.  CoTmrGHAV,  ters,  with  such  additional  compensation  as  may  seem 

1st  Lieut  2(th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Ass't  AdjH-Gen'l.  reasonable  and  sufficient. 

Vol.  VII.— 2  a 
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owed  H  to  Ae  fact  that  it  was  inflicted  as  a  punish-  ^^^®  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^«  ^®^^  relative  to  the  new 

ment  on  the  people  of  the  South  for  its  rebellion,  meaf  nres  of  reconstruction.     Among  the  vice- 

This  same  official  had  asked  for  the  negro  rote  on  the  presidents  were  men  of  all  classes  and  color — 

ground  of  heine  an  old  soldier.    Now,  he  would  say  as  civil  judges,  bishops,  clergy,  physicians,  citi- 

to  this  official  that  if  the  neflrro  was  not  indebted  to  vtxna  ofX    ^/>    r.^«.i,^™  ««^  ™™^.«i««^;i 

Congress,  the   abolitionistsfor  Abraham  Lincol^  Tt.A!!^in«^;'     ^     ?S  were  colored  men. 

neither  were  they  indebted  to  the  old  soldier,  anA  ^"®  resolutions  adopted  were  as  follows : 
they  could  not  rote  for  him,  as  he  was  one  of  those         Whareat,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 

who  held  that  enfranchisement  was  one  of  the  worst  passed  an  act  known  as  the  military  bill  and  an  act 

thiuCT  that  ever  happened  to  the  negro  race  and  to  supplemental  thereto,  which  proyide  for  the  diTision 

the  South ;  some  people  held  that  they  were  little  of  the  ten  Southern  States  into  five  military  districts ; 

better  than  monkeys ;  now,  whether  they  were  mon-  and 

keys  or  men,  they  knew  who  their  friends  were,  and         Whereas,  Major-General  John  Pope  has  been  as- 

they  would  never  elevate  to  power  their  enemies—  signed  to  the  command  of  the  Third  District,  of  which 

the  men  who  held  their  enfranchisement  to  be  a  mis-  Alabama  forms  a  part,  and  said  major-general  in  as- 

take.  suming  command  has  issued  his   "  General  Order 

The  resolntions  adopted  by  the  meeting  were  ?1»^  JSri'^'\S:  r«b&c"t  A^b"!^  fj^iS! 

as  folJowB :  ther  orders  that  the  civil  officers  now  in  authority 

Wksr^as,  In  the  present  disorganixed  condition  of  J^i'iJ^^.^^*  ^  ^Ll^S^^ffli?  ^^jf  dUcharge  of  the  duUes 

the  Southern  State?,  and  more  eipecially  of  the  State  ?«'i''S^:„V.*i^Vu'^„??,^r*  ^^         "  they  cpntinue 

of  Alabama,  it  behooves  every  cftiren  who  Jores  lib-  !?i*?:?iPl^**f/  *^®  **'^*  *f  *°  *«^"L®  ^^^^  i°^^<*- 


?^:47„«t;tS«il#rrrJJ«y«  ito.  i^«»-«i//*f -.,«k  «»««!«  powers  committed  to  him;  and  that  we  feel  called 

for  ita  untinng  efforts  in  the  passage  of  such  recon-  J"      ^         ^  j^     .       ^^     ^^      ^  ^      .            « 

stmction  measures  as  it  has  in  its  wisdom  seen  oroD-  ••*^""  '7  *".'^^*  "*"*  ***  •  "^^  oyui*  miu  ucacut  w  c*- 

CT  to  enact.                                       «."«"*"  ocou  pi  up  p^^^^  ^^  ^iim  our  purpose  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the 


%IUtoU€d,  That  as  RepubUcan  Union  men  we  will  P'^  °^  ^H»  official  duties,  but  that  in  aU  that  tends 
«rs«»!!?-r#iwrVtJ««i«^^  «K t^rX^L*  nl««Ki;«-«  ^-w*  *®  a.genmne  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
mamtam  the  principles  of  the  great  Repubhcan  party     „_^  *  .u .  Conntitntinn  in^lndJni,  1.11  tK^  s*o*^.  — 


in  the  support  of  the  best  interests  ot  the  common  "iX^  nnri;i^.r^  r^^roa^^^                        '''' 

country  .Md  to  the  end  that  peace,  harmony,  and  Jpe^tion 

^^^  ^^^'!^i^^{t^^Llf!%^^t^.  the  nation.  ^j^^i^^d,  That  we  recommend  to  all  who  are  quah- 

\-®^*^*  ^^}  ""  ii?^?  *  ^T  ^^  ?r^°*'  fled  to  register  and  vote  under  the  provisions  orlhe 

we  hare  tiie  utaiost  confidence   and  £hat  we  fully  m-  ,        ^  jo'^so  as  early  as  convenient  after  the  oppd^ 

^rae  their  actoon  thus  fiur  in  ^e  work  of  reconstruc  ^^^{t     j,  ^^fl^red  fof  that  purpose,  and  to  scrapil 

tion^  and  hopeMly  trust  that  the  result  of  their  labor  i^^^/  abstain  from  any  a?t  whict  might  be  cbn- 

m  the  great  and  arduous  duties  imposed  on  them  as  gtrued  into  a  disposition  to  hinder  orllisturb  any 

mihtary  rulers  over  the  people  will  result  m  a  satis-  other  person  in  t>e  discharge  of  any  duty  or  the 

'•chjijt  aucccHB*  exercise  of  anv  nrivileflre  conierred  bv  law 

^  ^^'  '"*'t*  "^^  believe  that  the  present  con-  jSeeolved,  Thai  we  shall  so  dcmea/oursilves  as  a 

^^/'^^X^'^''^.  'tS""*^  that  evenr  Union  man  people,  thit  it  shall  not  be  our  fault  if,  pending  the 

should  afljr  himself  to  the  sreat  Repubhcan  party ;  ^q^^^  ^^  reconstruction  under  exist/ng  laws,  the 

that  it  having  been  chief  in  Qie  saJvation  of  the  coun-  eiril  officers  of  the  State  are  disturbed  In  the  ixer- 

by^  we  may  properiy  look  to  it  for  the  country's  ^ise  of  their  public  functions. 

P'J**^***?*  ^    rnu  *                     •             Alt*  Betolved,  That  we  find  nothing  in  the  changed  po- 

5^  Aw^feerf,   That  we  recognize  no  disUnctions,  lineal  condition  of  the  white  anS  black  races  in  the 

either  political  or  civil,  existing  either  m  law  or  fact,  g^^ti,  ^^^^       j^^  ^  disturb  the  harmonious  relations 

made  or  to  be  made  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre-  between  them*:  that  we  are  ready  to  accord  to  the 

TMms  condition,  including  the  nghte  of  suflrage.  jitter  eve^  rig\it  and  privilege  to  which  they  are  en- 

heldmg  *ny  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  and  ^xiU^  under  the  laws  of  the  land :  that  we  sincerely 

of  sitting  m  the  jury-box.  d^gj^^  ^beir  nrosperity  and  their  improvement  in  all 

r,           ^  ^^  L—  \                         t.    1 1,\.      t.i.        J.  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  that  are  necessarv 

So  much  djsturbance  grew  out  of  the  attempt  to  make  them  useful  members  of  society ;  that  we 

of  the  colored  people  at  this  time  to  nde  in  the  are  their  friends,  both  from  gratitude  for  their  fidelity 

rireet  railroad  cars,  that  the  municipal  authori-  in  the  past— in  war  as  well  as  in  peace— and  because 

ties  of  Mobile  called  the  attention  of  the  com-  oor^interests  in  the  future  are  inseparably  connected 

maodant  of  the  Freedme#s  Bureau  to  the  dis-  ^*^  *^®*'  weU-bemg. 

pate.    In  advance  of  any  decision  of  the  ques-  The  mayor  of  the  city  (Withers)  said  he  had 

tkm  by  competent  legal  or  military  authority,  heard  the  resolution,  and  it  commanded  his 

and  in  the  absence  01  instructions,  he  advised  confidence   and    respect,    and   would    receive 

the  freemen  to  abstain  from  any  action  tend-  his  support.    TVhatever  in  the  past  were  the 

ing  to  produce  riot  or  commotion  dangerous  to  struggles,  the  differences,  and  the  sufferings, 

the  peace  or  security  of  the  city ;  he  advised  and  whatever  in  the  present  the  endurance 

them  to  seek  legal  redress  whenever  prevented  and  the  suffering,  those  resolutions  should  be 

from  riding*      Suits  were  subsequently  com-  sustained.      They  were  a  conquered  people; 

menced  against  the  president  of  the  railroad  they  had  cast  their  liberty,  their  all,  upon  the 

company  in  the  Federal  Commissioners'  Court,  die  of  battle  and  had  lost,  and  would  be  recre- 

which  required  him  to  appear  before  the  Unitea  ant  to  their  manhood  if  they  failed  to  face  the 

States  Circuit  Court.  position.    Let  them  expatriate  themselves,  or 
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Tision,  no  jarring,  which  cannot  be  reconcUed  orders  to  govern  Hio  proceedings  in  the  States 

by  a  proper  spirit  of  conciliation."  of  Alabama  and  Georgia : 

A  conrention,  said  to  be  a  State  convention 

of  the  colored  people  of  Alabama  by  some,  and  ^*'**^^  ^^''  ^^-  ^o. 

by  others  denied  to  represent  the  true  senti-  Hbadquartebs  TraRD  Military  District   ) 

menta,  at  that  time,  of  the  colored  people  of  the  (Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida),        V 

State/ was  held  at  Mobile  on  May  1st  and  2d.  ,            ,  ^^^^,t'       '  ^^^f '  l®^^-            \ 

A    nJ^«>».KiA    ««^    aA*;/^a    ^e    «rva»ir.f:^no   <Rr/si.A  1°  accordanco  With  an  act  of  Conjrrcss,  supple- 

A  preamble   and   series   of   resolutions   were  meutary  to  an  act  to  provide  a  more  eficient  govern- 

adopted,  of  which  the  former  was  as  follows:  ment  for  the  rebel  States,  etc.,  dated  March  2,  1867, 

JFX/Awt,  Lately  the  right  of  sufirage  has  been  be-  ^!:^*'A'*,Ti°*^.*p'^''T'"  • ''^k^^           r*"/?^^  ^'?'"  ^^t 

stowedTTour  rice,  herltofore  heldTn  bondage,  in  JPffu'^J^^'^''  °^  ^^^^''^  '°  *^®  ^^^*^^  °^  ^^^^^'^  ^'^^ 

S^l'^i^'^L'"  n^«!SSl'n  ^n '  onr   n^wt^'f^nniJlf]  ^'  The  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  dirided 


registi 

The  first   resolution  said  :    "  That  we   pro-  State  of  Georgia,  where  only  the  two  w"Bite  registrars 

claim  onrselTcs  a  part  of  the  Republican  party  tK:,l^*^«°.**^'^  '''>  **^«  J'l?';'  !*  is  <Jh:ected  that  these 

^  *!.-  T^  •*  -1    c*  *  ^ A    fi  *u     cji.  i      i»   A1  white  registrars  in  each  distnct  immediately  select, 

of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Ala-  and  cause  to  be  duly  qualified,  a  competent  colored 

bama ;  and  it  is  in  view  of  harmony  and  good  man  to  complete  the  Board  of  Registration,  and  re- 

nnderstanding,   not    to    establish    a    separate  port  his  name  and  post-office  address,  without  delay, 

political  party,  that  we  have  assembled.-'  *?  Colonel  C.  C.  Sibley,  commanding  district  of 

.  The  second  resolution  expresses  confidence  ^''i^Jf  &„e"h  "'^IJ^?  wUP  be  required  to  take  .nd 

m  the  acta  and  orders  of  (renerals  rope  ana  subscribe  the  oath  prescribed  by  Congress,  by  an 

Swayne  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  act  dated  Julv  2, 1862,  and  an  additional  oath  to 

The  third  resolution,  in  the  event  of  the  dis-  discharge  faithfully  the  duty  of  registrar  under  the 

charge  of  colored  people  by  their  employers  late  acts  of  Congress.    It  U  not  belieyed  that  any 

for  deciding  not  to  USme  t^dr  politiJ  tf>ls,  Sa'to^Ctrte'sHL^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

calls  for  a  standing  army  for  their  protection ;  of  these  oaths  will  be  sent  to  the  appointees  at  once, 

and  declares  that  they  will  make  the  condition  and  on  beinfl|  executed  and  retumea  to  the  superin- 

of  their  people  known  to  Congress,  and  ask  for  ♦rodents  of  State  registration,  their  commissions  as 

further  legislation  for  their  protection,  demand-  m^l^*"^  ^®  ^^"^^  ^^  forwarded  to  them  im- 

ing  eonfiacation  if  necessary.  IV.  in  order  to  secure  a  full  registration  of  voters. 

The  fourth  resolution  declares  for  peace  be^  it  is  determined  to  fix  the  compensation  of  reig^istrara 

tweeu  the  races,  deprecates  the  conduct    on  according  to  the  general  rule  adopted  in  taking  the 

the  part  of  employers  that  necessitates  further  Sf^^us.  ^n  the  cities,  the  comnensation  U  fixed  at 

i^w^iiHi^.^  #>..«  4ik/^  v>»^^^/.4^/^^  ^^«^««^««   ^.  «».  fifteen  centa  for  each  recorded  voter ;   m  the  most 

Ijg^on  for  the  protection  of  negroes,  or  for  sparsely  settled  counties  and  districts,  at  forty  cents 

nirther  rebellion  agamst  the  flag  and  the  conn-  per  voter.    The  compensation  will  be  ^aduated 

try.  between  these  limits  according  to  the  density  of  the 

The  other  resolutions  recommend  the  estab-  population,  and   the  facilities   of  communication, 

liahment  of  schools,  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  J®"  cjnts  per  mile  will  be  allowed  for  transporta- 

^^       _f          vv/  o,  «v  w«  ^  t^i^^v/t  uo^*   ^'^  "  *^*'  tion  of  registrars  off  the  hnes  of  railroads  and  steam- 

on  property ;  and  the  appointment  of  military  boats. 

courts  and  ooromissions  for  the  trial  of  viola-  Y.  Itishereby  made  the  duty  of  all  re^^'strars,  and 

tions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill ;  and  the  estab-  they  will  be  expected  to  perform  it  strictly,  to  ex- 

lishment  of  a  Union  League  in  every  county,  P*»»^  *J  *^.  persons,  who  have  heretofore  not  en- 

«d  that.the  next  conveSion  l^  held^in  Mo/tl  h^  t^d^^r^^^^^^^                  "^^ 

f^fxaerj  in  June;   and  conclude  by  declaring  inc  them  upon  all  proper  occasions, 

that     the    above    resolutions    represent    the  *    vL  The  name  of  each  voter  shall  appear  in  the 

opinions  of  the  convention,  the  members  of  h*^  e^  voters  for  the  precinct  or  ward  in  which  he 

whirh   nlfidffft  their  live«L  fortnnAq.  ftnci   RAprftd  resides ;  and  in  cases  where  voters  have  been  unable 

wmcn  pledge  tneir  lives,  lortunes,  ana  sacrea  ^  register,  whilst  the  Boards  of  Registration  were 

hoiwrs  to  the  faithful  observance  of  them  and  in  4hewar<is  or  precincts,  where  such  voters  live,  op- 

ofthepnnciples  of  the  Republican  party.  portunity  will  bo  given  to  register  at  the  county 

The  following  additional  resolution  was  then  seats  of  Iheir  respective  counties,  at  a  specified  time, 

adopted  *  ^^  which  due  notice  will  be  given ;  but  the  names 

_^,  ,/,                J     .  .f     .  t_x  ^    ,_  ,.    «        *x  of  all  voters,  thus  registered,  will  be  placed  on  the 

TW  H  w  our  undeniable  right  to  hold  office,  sit  ]^i  of  yoters  of  their  ?espective  precincts. 

on  janea,  nde  m  aU  pubhc  conveyances,  sit  at  pub-  yil.  The  Boards  of  Begistration  will  give  duo 

he  tobies,  and  visit  pUces  of  pubhc  amusement  notice,  so  that  it  may  reach  all  persons  entitied  to 

3£eanwhUe,  preparations  were  made  for  a  [SSV'J^'eSfct? 

regi^ratioa  of  the  voters  by  a  division  of  the  the  place  where  the  registrition  will  be  made ;  and 

State  into  forty-two  districts,  for  each  of  which  upon  the  completion  of  the  registration  for  each 

three  registrars  were  appointed,  some  of  whom  county,  the  Board  of  Registration  will  give  notice 

were  in  many  cases  non-residents  of  the  reins-  **^at  they  wUl  be  present,  for  three  successive  days, 

f^tir^rt  ,i:^f^^f      fVn.'m.  ♦!.*»  /xnirtJ^n  r^f  *y>^  TT  fl  at  tho  couuty  seat  of  such  county,  to  register  such 

tration  district.     (For  the  opinion  of  the  U.  S.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^'^  ^jl^^  ^  regbter,  or  becn*^prevented 

Attomey-Cjreneral,  see  JTITBLIO  Docitments.)   Un  from  registering  in  their  respective  precincts,  and  to 

May  21st  Greneral  Pope  bsued  the  following  hear  evidence  in  the  cases  of  voters  rejected  by  the 
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ported  bT  the  antecedents  of  the  police,  and  by  the 
&et  that  bat  a  aingle  arrest  was  effected  on  the  night 
of  the  diitarbanoe. 

Sincere  and  earnest  apprehension  vras  exnressed 
to  me  lest  a  collision  of  races,  extended  ana  disas- 
troos,  and  inrolring  with  the  fate  of  the  colored 
people  that  of  Union  men  in  sjmpathj  with  them, 
ahonld  erow  oat  of  the  impulse  given  bj  the  recent 
oothreak. 

To  prerent  the  possibility  of  this,  I  directed  the 
poet  commandant  to  assame  the  maintenance  of 
pnblic  order,  to  place  guards  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  dilerent  fire  companies,  to  prohibit  out-of-door 
aasembUeo  alter  nightfall,  to  suspend  the  entire  police 
force,  and  reappoint  only  such  as  were  known  to  be 
tnistworthy,  and  to  summarily  punish  all  disturbers 
of  the  peace. 

For  the  final  suppression  of  the  disorderly  element 
abore  referred  to,  and  to  giro  confidence  and  sup- 
port to  Uiose  who  hare  been  heretofore  the  allies  of 
the  Ghoremment,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
control  of  municipal  affairs  be  transferred  to  persons 
well  known  for  their  continuous  lovalty  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  Tery  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant^' 

WAOER  SWAYKE,  Migor-General. 

Previoasly  to  writing  this  report,  and  on  the 
16tii,  K^or-General  Swayne  issued  a  telegraph- 
ic order  from  Montgomery,  appointing  Colonel 
0.  L  Shepherd,  Brevet  Msgor  George  H.  Tracy, 
and  lieatenant  Charles  H.  Breckenridge,  a 
"  oonrt  of  inquiry  "  to  examine  into  the  recent 
riot  and  report  upon  the  same.  The  proceedings 
of  this  court  were  subsequently  discontinued  by 
order  of  General  Swayne,  on  the  ground  "that 
no  new  facts  connected  with  the  disturbance 
bad  been  disclosed." 

Go  May  19th  the  following  order  was  issued : 

Gemral  OrcUrt,  No.  85. 

HXADQITARTKaS  PoST  OF  MOBILS,  ) 

Mobile,  Ala^  May  19, 1867.     } 

The  General,  Wager  Swayne,  commanding  the 
District  of  Alabama,  has  directed  the  following  or- 
ders to  be  issued,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

To  prevent  further  violence  growing  out  of  the 
£stan>ed  condition  of  affairs,  the  undersigned  hereby 
assumes  the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  city 
of  Mobile. 

The  city  i>olice  administration  is  hereby  sus- 
pended. Special  policemen  or  members  of  the  old 
varet  will  be  employed  when  necessary,  and  appro- 
priately desig^ted.  The  several  engine-houses  will 
be  floade  the  stations  of  the  provost  g^ard. 

Breaches  of  dty  ordinances  will  1^  tried  as  here- 
tofore. Violations  of  the  public  peace,  or  of  existing 
orders,  will  be  dealt  with  bjr  the  military  authority. 

All  out-of-door  congregations  after  nightfall  are 
prohibited.  When  public  demonstrations  are  in- 
tended, notice  must  he  filed,  at  the  mayor's  office,  in 
season,  to  permit  the  presence  of  such  force  as  may 
be  deemed  essential. 

Serere  responsibility  will  attach  to  the  publi- 
eatioQ  of  articles  commending  or  inciting  not  or 
violfsee  to  individuals,  to  the  public  use  of  incen- 
£ary  lanraaffe,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  disorder  in 
rooms  orpublic  entertainment. 

0.  L.  SHEPHERD,  Col.  15th  Infantry,  comd'g. 

Detachments  of  soldiers  were  then  stationed 
in  the  fre-engine-bouses  of  the  city  as  the  most 
convenient  statioas  to  be  had.  At  the  same 
tone  Major  Curtis  was  appointed  provost- 
marshal,  and  it  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Shep- 
berd  as  follows : 


The  provost  guard  will  seize  and  take  posses- 
sion of  all  large  fire-arms  found  in  the  hands  of  im- 
proper persons,  and  will  search  the  person  of  every 
one  suspected  of  having  small-arms  for  evil  pur- 
poses, such  as  disturbing  the  good  order  and  peace 
of  the  city. 

On  the  next  day  another  order  was  issued, 

defining  the  duties  of  the  municipal  police,  as 

follows  ; 

General  Orderty  No.  88. 

Hkadquabters,  Post  or  Mobtlx,  ) 
MoBiLX,  AuL,  May  20, 1867.     ) 

The  |>olice  estabh'shed  by  the  municipal  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Mobile  will  hereafter  restrict  their  duties 
to  the  violations  of  city  ordinances. 

Other  crimes  and  offences  against  the  laws,  as  also 
those  against  the  military  orders,  will  be  tried  by  the 
proper  magistrates  and  tribunals,  and  disposed  of  in 
ordere  from  these  headquarters  respectively. 

It  is  enjoined  upon  the  municipal  and  the  other 
constituted  authonties,  and  upon  all  good  citizens,  to 
report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post,  and 
the  officers  of  the  provost  guard,  stationed  at  the 
fire-ensine-houses,  all  violations  of,  or  attempts 
against,  the  laws  and  good  order  in  the  city  and  its 
suburbs. 

The  cessation  of  offences,  enumerated  in  the  last 
p&ragraph  of  post  orders  No.  85,  dated  yesterday,  is 
important  to  the  reputation  and  welfare  of  the  city. 

The  commanding  officers  of  the  provost  guard 
will  report  to  these  Headquarters  every  violation  and 
neglect  of  these  orders,  or  those  of  yesterday,  as  soon 
as  known  or  reported.  0.  L.  SHEPHERD, 

Colonel  15th  Infantry,  commanding. 

On  the  21st  the  following  order  was  issued : 

General  Orderty  No.  40. 

HBAnquARTXBs,  Post  of  Mobili,  f 
MoBiLB,  Ala.,  May  81, 1867.     f 

The  provost-marshal.  Major  Curtis,  will  not  per- 
mit any  one  to  bear  large  fire-arms  through  the 
streets  without  written  permit. 

All  depositories  of  such  arms  will  be  seized  as  soon 
as  known. 

No  searches  will  be  made  of  persons  passing  peace- 
ablv  alonff  the  streets. 

The  enlisted  men  of  the  provost  guard  will  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  their  stations,  except  on  duty,  under 
proper  officers,  and  then  only  by  direct  orders  of  the 
provost-marshal  or  his  assistant.  Lieutenant  Brunck. 

Special  care  must  be  had  that  the  members  of  the 
provost  guard  do  not  commit  breaches  ofgood  order 

By  order  of  Col.  0.  L.  SHEPHERD. 

M.  P.  BurruM,  2d  Lieut,  15th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Acting 

Post  Adjutant. 

At  a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens,  on  May 
16th,  of  which  one-third  are  stated  to  have 
been  freedmen,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  without  dissent : 

Whereoiy  At  a  recent  meeting  held  in  this  city  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  of  May,  1867,  there  were  dis- 
turbanoes  and  disorders  resulting  in  the  most  la- 
mentable consequences ;  and  whereas,  this  meeting 
is  composed  of  the  citizens  of  Mobile,  and  they  desire 
to  announce  to  the  people  of  the  country  their  un- 
qualified disapprobation  and  hostility  to  all  such  acts : 
Therefore,  be  it 

1.  ReioUedy  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  unfortu- 
nate occurrences  that  took  place  at  the  said  meeting, 
and  desire  to  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  our 
disapprobation  or  them. 

2.  JUfoUed,  That  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
disturbance  at  said  meeting  was  wholly  unprem^i- 
tated,  and  the  result  of  an  accidental  excitement  to 
which  all  large  assemblages  are  subject. 

8. '  Jietohea,  That,  in  our  opinion,  our  people  are 
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directed  to  send  a  Judicious  aod  careful  officer  to  be  following  named  persons   are   appointed   in  their 

present  at  such  political  meetings  herein  referred  to  stead. 

IS  mar  occur  vrithin  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  m.             •           i.      .                           i   x  i        •• 

Ererr  officer  thus  detailed,  while  not  interfering  with  ^"^  °^^  incumbents  were  as  ranch  taken  by 

the  ciTil  officers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  surprise  as  the  old  ones ;  as  they  had  not  been 

will  stand  ready  to  interpose,  and,  if  necessary,  to  consulted,  but  were  appointed  as  military  ue- 

bringr  such  military  force  to  the  spot,  as  the  necessi-  cessities.     llieir  notification  was  in  the  follow- 

ties  of  the  case  may  demand.  .       f^,.j>^  . 

iX  Post  and  detachment  commanders  within  this  *"6  *"*"*•             *r        i  /^          n,          ^r 

district  are  directed  to  keep  themselves  advised  of  '^'^ZTA^.yuZ's'mr' 

aU  jjabhc  political  meetings  which  take  place  within  Agreeably  to  orders  received  from  headquarters, 

the  hmite  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  during  such  meet-  Thifd  Military  District,  the  following  named  gentlel 

ings  to  hold  themselves  and  their  commands  m  readi-  ^en,  residents  of  the  city,  are  requested  to  asiemble 

Dees  for  mimediate  action  at  the  call  of  the  officer  at  the  mayor's  office  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow 

whom  they  are  directed  m  a  previous  paragraph  of  mominir. 

this  order  to  send  to  such  meeting.    Commanding  ^' 

officers  are  informed  that  they  wilfbe  held  to  their  In  the  common  council,  the  president  before 

fuU  share  of  responsibility  for  any  want  of  precau-  adjourning  the  board  sine  die  said  :    "  Their  rec- 

tiouary  mcarores  or  prompt  action  to  prevent  riots,  ord  shows  that   at  no  time,  when  serious  in- 

or  to  arrest  disturbers  of  the  peace.  *r^r.^^4-a  •^r.^r.  i^^r.^^r.A    ^:.i  +i,«^  ^.:i  :«    u^: 

X.  The  commanding  general  behoves  that  ordinary  *^^^/^^  were  involved,   did  they  fail  m   bemg 

TOod  faith  on  the  part  of  the  civil  officials  above  men-  ready  and  Willing  to  meet  the  public  emergency, 

tioned.  in  taking  tiie  precautionary  steps  indicated  in  During  the  very  riot,  the  official  cause  of  their 

this  order,  and  in  performing  their  obvious  duty,  removal,  every  member  of  the  board  was  pres- 

wiU  secure  the  people  of  this  district  from  riots  or  ent  in  that  chamber,  attending  to  his  public 

^^o!Z\T^At^^T:^^^^^^^^  ^aties-,to  the  trusts'  imposed 'on  him  fy  his 

tive  participation  of  the  military  in  the  execution  of  fellow-citizens.     Ihcy  knew  nothing  of  the  not 

law  and  the  protection  of  citizens  in  their  legal  rights  except  from  the  shots  and  the  shouts  that  they 

andprivil^es.    By  command  of     ^^^^^  _^ heard.    They  could  not  have  been  present  at 

aK.S.c»Sc^i^^»S31S^i?^,VrZG.  *'^<^l  meeting  without  having  deserted  their 

'     *^                      •'*  posts.    He  did  not  know  whether  ornot  these 
During  these  proceedings  the  United  States  lacts  had  been  communicated  to  the  command- 
District  Court  was  in  session  in  Mobile  and  the  iog  general. 

collector  of  the  Federal  internal  revenue  was  "But  they  were,  on  that  occasion,  at  their 
publicly  engaged  in  his  duties.  post  of  duty,  and  he  wanted  them  to  remember 
On  May  18th  Mr.  Kelley  delivered  the  same  that  fact.  He  had  no  objections  to  make  to 
address  to  an  audience  at  Montgomery  composed  their  successors,  and  he  was  desirous  of  con- 
of  white  and  colored  persons.  He  said  that  gratulating  the  citizens  on  the  character  of  the 
"  be  had  been  asked  if  the  Sherman  bill  would  new  board.  It  was  a  fair  selection  of  good  and 
be  a  finality  of  the  reconstruction  agitation.  He  honorable  men— men  of  mark,  note,  property 
would  sav,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of  and  worth.  They  would  well  fill  their  places ; 
the  North,  that  it  would,  if  complied  with  in  only,  in  yielding  obedience,  he  would  protest 
good  faith  by  the  people  of  the  South.  He  saw  against  the  way  the  order  issued.  Not  to  man- 
much  in  Montgomery  to  cheer  him,  and  that  he  ner,  for  nothing  could  be  more  courteous.  They 
would  be  glad  to  report  it  at  home.  In  five  lived  now  no  longer  under  the  rights  guaran- 
years,  be  predicted  that  the  South  would  be  teed  by  the  city  charter.  They  could  no  longer 
more  liberal  than  the  North.  To  the  freedmen  fulfil  the  duties  they  had  been  sworn  to  in  be- 
he  gave  some  advice,  saying  that  while  liberty  half  of  the  citizens  of  Mobile." 
and  freedom  meant  equality  before  the  law  jmd  In  each  board  resolutions  protesting  against 
a  chance  for  each  one  to  work  out  his  own  for-  the  removal  from  office  "  except  in  form  and 
tone,  it  also  meant  labor,  economy,  and  per-  manner  and  for  reasons  provided  by  law  "  were 
severance.  It  meant  more  to  the  good  man  adopted.  Many  of  the  new  appointees  declined 
than  to  the  bad  man.  They  should  be  sober  to  serve,  and  others  were  finally  obtained  to 
and  indastrious,  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  accept  the  places. 

coimtry,  and  cultivate  peaceable  relations  with  Subsequently  an  order  from  General  Pope 
the  people  of  Alabama,  whore  they  were  rjused  appeared,  addressed  to  the  district  (State)  com- 
and  where  they  are  to  live,"  manders,  directing  them  to  request  each  Gov- 
On  June  4th  the  newly  appointed  mayor  of  emor  to  requu*e  all  vacancies  in  civil  offices  to  be 
Mobile  assembled  both  boards  of  the  city  coun-  reported  to  him,  whereupon  it  is  made  his  duty 
cfl,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  military  com-  to  report  the  same  to  the  district  commander 
mander  of  the  post,  Brigadier-GeneriU  Shep-  with  such  names  to  fill  the  vacancies  as  he  may 
berd,  read  an  order  from  General  Pope  as  fol-  think  proper  to  recommend. 
lows :  On  June  4th  the  "  Union  Republican  "  Con- 
In  pnrsnanco  of  the  recommendation  made  by  vention  of  Alabama  assembled  at  Montgomery. 
M^or-General  Swayne,  commanding  District  of  Ala-  The  delegates  represented  both  white  and  black 
bama,  in  his  communication  of  the  20th  ult.,  touch-  citizens.  The  forenoon  was  occupied  with  the 
ug  the  recent  disturbances  at  ^bUe,  Ala.,  and  for  organization  of  the  convention,  the  committees 
tfcereMons  therein  stated,  the  offices  of  the  city  tax  nf  whioh  waha  divid<»d  Pnnallv  hv  of%}nr  Thu 
cofieetor  and  city  treasurer,  and  the  boards  of  alder-  ^*  ^^^^'^  ^^^^  Oi  viaea  ©qnauy  Dy  color.  1  he 
mm  mad  common  councilmen  are  hereby  vacated  afternoon  was  passed  m  the  discussion  of  a  prop- 
by  the  remoral  cf  the  present  incumbents,  and  the  osition  to  invite  U.  S.  Judge  Busteed  to  ad* 


take  the  abOT&-m«iitioned  oath.  Those  persooa 
not  registered  wen  to  be  set  aside,  and  their 
places  filled  bj  others.  AiiQther  order  prohib- 
ited State  officers  from  advertising  in  jonroalB 
which  oppOMil  the  system  of  rocODstrnction, 
TbU  applied  to  cases  even  in  wbicfl  a  right  was 
given  by  State  law  to  privnte  parties  to  adver- 
tise in  a  journal  of  their  own  cboioe,  as  ia  pro- 
bate proceedings.  The  registration  of  voters  in 
Alabama  was  completed  in  August,  and  the  re- 
tarns  of  the  chief  of  the  Registration  Bnrean 
were  as  foUows ; 


wnmeiit  of  the  rebel  States,"  pused  Usrch  2,  ISfiT, 
ftod  the  DctB  flupplenieatmiy  thereto,  it  is  made  the 
diitT  of  the  com muiditig general  of  this  militurr  dis- 


tered  vol  an  or  » 
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According  to  tbo  ccnsas  of  the  State,  taken  in 
14M,  tbe  Damber  of  white  males  then  was 
!fil,OM,  and  the  number  ofblaok  males  214,358; 
total,  475,257  males.  The  retnms  jjive  the 
bwis  a  majority  of  15,495  votes  in  the  State. 
Of  the  sixty-two  connties  only  thirty  gave  small 
white  majorities,  and  the  remaining  thirty-two 
gave  large  negro  m^orities. 

On  Aogo^t  31st  M^'or-Oeneral  Pope  issued 
the  following  orders  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  Stato  convention  for  the  ptirposo  of 
(stabiisbing  a  constJtntion  and  civil  government 
for  the  State  of  Alabama: 

Otnml  OrdtTt,  So.  G9. 
Hstnacimu  Tdiid  Uri.n»T  Dnrein) 
iiLiSTi,  Gi.,  Aa^Htfii.  IWI,     f 

I.  Wkenai,  By  (he  terms  of  aa  act  of  Congress 
•othled  "An  Act  to  froTide  for  the  more  efflcient  gOT- 


1.  Ht  nhich  tbe  ref[is- 


.dtha 


■aid  registratiua  haviDg  been  made  in  tbe  State  of 
Alabama: 

II.  n  it  Ordertd,  That  »n  eleclioQ  be  held  in  the 
Stale  of  A1  ah  Bins,  commeacing  on  TuesdiT,  (he  first 
dayofOctobsr,  A.  D.  I36T,  andcontiDuing  threedayi, 
at  which  the  registered  voters  of  said  State  mar  toIo 
"  for  a  CoQVQDtiaa  "  or  "  against  a  ConTention,'''  and 
for  delegates  to  constitute  the  convention,  in  case  a 
majority  of  votes  given  oa  that  question  iball  tw  for 

balding  sucb  ci 

III.  It  Bhall  be  the  duty  of  Boards  of  Hcgistration 
in  Alabama,  commenciog  feurteea  days  prior  to  Ihs 
election  herein  ordered,  and  giving  reaaonabie  public 
Qoliee  of  the  lime  and  place  thereof,  to  revise,  for  a 

.J  .*  i_^  days,  the  registration  list?    — "* ~ 


being  satisfied  tb'at  any  person  not  c 
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I  of  such  pcr- 
—  — , b  person  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  vote.  The  Board  of  Registration  shall  also, 
during  the  aamo  period,  add  to  such  registry  the 
■Umes  of  all  persoos  who  at  that  timo  possess  tbe 

Sualificalions  required  by  said  act  who  have  not  been 
I  ready  registered. 

IV.  In  deciding  who  are  to  he  stricken  from  or 
added  to  the  registraUac  lists,  the  Boards  will  be 
guided  bj  the  law  and  the  acts  supplementary  there- 
'  '  "  '  "  ntion  is  especially  drawn  to  tbe 
lated  July  IB,  IsnT. 
ion  shall  be  held  in  each  oonnty 
inder  the  superintendence  of  the 
<D,  as  provided  by  law.  aod  id  ao- 
ictions  to  be  bereaflsr  issued  to 


dby 

supplementary  ai 

V.  Tbe  said  el 

at  tbe  county  sea 

Board  of  Retrisln 

said  Boards. 

VL  Allpudgas  and  clerks  employed  in  conducting 
said  election  shall,  before  comincacing  to  hold  the 
same,  bo  s«om  to  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  shall  also  Uke  aod  subscribe  to  the  oath 
of  office  prescribed  by  law  for  olBcers  of  the  United 
States. 

VII.  Tbe  polls  sball  beopened  at  each  voting-place, 
during  tbe  dajs  BpeciSed,  at  seven  o'clock  in  tbe 
farenooD,  and  closed  at  six  o'clock  io  the  afternoon, 
and  sball  be  kept  open  between  thoss  hoars  without 

VIII.  Tbe  commanding  officer  of  tbo  district  of 
Alabama  will  issue,  through  the  Superintendent  of 
BegistratioD  for  that  State,  such  detailed  iDstructioc* 
OB  may  be  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  said  election 
in  oonfonnity  with  tbe  acts  of  Congress,  and,  as  far 
a*  may  bs,  with  the  laws  of  Alabama. 

IX.  The  returns  required  by  law  to  be  made  of  (ha 


of  this  military  district,  will 
SODS  appointed  Io  superintend  thi 
oommanding  officer  of  tbi 


e  detailed  ic 


^d  by  the  per- 
itrict  of  Alabama,  and 


uclions  I 


X.  No  registrar  who  is  a  candidate  for  election  as 
a  delegate  to  tbe  convention  shall  serve  as  a  judge  of 
tbe  election  in  anv  connty  which  ho  seeks  to  represent. 

XI.  All  public  bar-rooms,  saloons,  and  other  places 
for  the  sale  of  liquors  at  retail,  at  the  several  county 
seats,  shall  be  closed  from  aii  o'clock  on  tbe  evening 
of  the  30tb  day  ofSeptember  unUI  eix  o'clock  on  th» 
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vote  for  a  convention,  thej  conld  see  no  reason 
why  they  sboold  not  at  the  same  time  vote  for 
men  who  stood  npon  a  platform  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  If  the  convention  should  adopt  a 
dangerous  constitntion,  they  could  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  people  should  ratify  it,"  e^. 

Much  complaint  existed  relative  to  the  Boards 
of  Registration.  Some  denounced  registration 
as  a  &roe.  It  was  asserted  that  in  the  hack  coun- 
ties men  were  driven  away  from  the  books  who 
had  never  held  oflSce,  but  had  furnished  the  sol- 
diers with  food ;  that  five  thousand  minor  blacks 
had  been  registered  and  at  least  five  thousand 
whites  defrauded  of  their  right  to  register,  etc. 
It  was  also  considered  that  the  recent  Amnesty 
Proclamation  of  the  President  relieved  nearly 
all  the  whites  of  any  danger  from  confiscation, 
or  trial  for  treason,  and  restored  them  to  the 
same  right  of  suflBrage  they  had  before  the  war, 
so  far  as  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  concerned.  It  was  not  anticipated  that 
these  additional  names  would  be  allowed  by 
the  mflitary  commanders  to  go  on  the  regis- 
ters, as  these  oflBcers  vere  in  a  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  President,  and  sustained  by 
Congress.    And  they  were  not  entered. 

The  chief  of  the  Board  of  Registration,  on 
September  7th,  issued  detailed  instructions  to 
the  Boards  in  the  State,  in  compliance  with  a 
gena^al  order  from  headquarters.  The  follow- 
ing relate  to  the  manner  of  voting : 

I.  Hw  reriflioa  of  the  registration,  which  is  direct- 
ed bj  Jaw  to  commence  fourteen  davs  before  the 
election,  will  be  made  in  the  set  of  books  retained  by 
each  board,  naine  for  that  purpose  the  blank  pages 
left  St  the  end  or  each  precmct.  A  duplicate  list  of 
ih«  names  added  or  struck  off  will  be  sent  to  this 
office  for  the  completion  of  the  record.  Each  name 
should  be  numbered  as  in  the  preceding  registration. 

IL  Printed  lists  of  registered  voters,  arranged  for 
eonrenient  use  at  the  election,  are  in  preparation, 
tad  will  be  dispatched  to  the  several  boards  as  fast 
as  completed.  Should  doubt  arise,  in  anv  case,  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  anv  of  these,  ihejr  will  be  verified 
br  reference  to  the 'books  or  registration,  which 
saould  be  at  the  place  of  election  for  that  purpose. 
Such  correction  as  the  revision  of  the  registration 
mav  require  should  be  carefully  made  beforehand. 

IlL  Boards  of  Registration  will  provide,  at  each 
pbee  of  election  wiuin  their  respective  districts. 
SQch  number  of  ballot-bozes  (the  same  that  aro  used 
at  ordinary  elections)  as  shall  be  ample  to  receive 
within  three  days  the  vote  of  the  county.  When 
more  boxes  than  one  are  used,  the  county  will  be 
Prided  amoufr  them  by  precincts,  and  such  publica- 
tion made  as  uiall  avoid  confusion. 

TV.  Boards  of  Registration  will  assign  to  each 
baBot-boz  three  judges  of  election,  who  shall  also 
act  as  clerks^  and  to  whom  compensation  will  be 
made  from  this  office.  They  will  also  be  sworn,  as 
required  by  Paragraph  VI.,  General  Order  No.  69, 
above  referred  to.  Members  of  Boards  of  Registra- 
ticn  will,  when  convenient,  act  as  judges  of  election. 

TL  Bat  one  ballot  will  be  received  from  each 
rner,  which  shall  contain  his  vote  upon  the  ques- 
ts.- n  of  convention,  and  for  delegates,  either  or  both, 
a.*  be  may  desire, 

Vn.  £ach  voter,  in  presenting  a  ballot,  shall  give 
Us  name  to  the  judges  of  election.  One  of  the 
jai^  shall  receive  the  ballot,  call  his  name  audibly, 
sfid  If  he  be  registered,  and  be  the  man  he  represents 
himself  to  be,  deposit  the  ballot  in  the  box.  At  the 
lazae  time  the  name  of  the  voter  on  the  printed  lists 


shall  be  so  marked  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  his 
vote. 

Yin.  The  ballots  shall  be  counted  by  the  judges, 
one  of  whom  shall  take  them  separately  from  the 
box,  reading  aloud  **for  a  convention''  or  "against 
a  convention,''  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  voted  for  as  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion. An  account  shall  be  made  by  the  other  two 
of  the  number  of  votes  given  of  each  class  as  regards 
the  convention,  and  for  each  person  as  a  delegate. 

The  following  is  the  official  vote  of  the  State 
under  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress : 


COUNTIBS. 


R«giatered 
Tot«a. 


Autauga 

Baldwin 

Baine 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Blount 

Bullock 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Chambers 

Clay 

Clarke 

Cherokee 

Cleburne 

Crenshaw 

Choctaw 

Coffee 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

Colbert 

Covington 

Dale 

DaUas 

DeKalb , 

Elmore 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry. . .  .*. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jones 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Limestone 

Lowndes 

Lee 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marshall 

Marion 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Russell 

St.  Clair \ 

Shelby 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington 

Wilcox 

Winston 

Totals 


2,400 
1,074 
1,284 
6,123 
1,704 
1,286 
4,482 
2.671 
2,034 
2,718 
1,182 
2,821 
1,548 
1,178 
1,554 
2,190 
1,275 
1,783 
1,679 
1,810 

774 
1,896 
8,880 

898 

247 
1,106 

985 
8,668 
4,242 
2,117 
2,866 
1,720 
1,178 
2,466 
2,595 
2,890 
4,054 
8,661 
8,305 
4,770 
6,160 
1,890 

887 
8,695 
2.891 
8,654 
1,497 
6,859 
2,777 
2,682 
1,469 
8,551 
1,760 
1,929 
4,634 
2,988 
2,965 
8,390 

904 

650 
4,727 

542 


Coor'n.   ^f^^*' 


165,823  90,233 


1,463 

494 

583 

2,113 

777 

692 

2,4S3 

1,175 

660 

1,380 

498 

1,035 

436 

439 

876 

977 

288 

754 

876 

729 

82 

621 

6,602 

884 

1,281 

630 

659 

2,579 

8,520 

810 

938 

624 

444 

1,009 

1,264 

1,177 

8,521 

1,789 

2,089 

2,485 

8,863 

471 

857 

4,556 

1,150 

6,831 

895 

8,594 

1,480 

619 

814 

1,774 

604 

1,083 

8,144 

1,527 

765 

1,955 

424 

235 

2,966 

295 


144 

102 

14 

18 

699 

17 

450 

'  87 

46 

18 

110 

14 

146 

155 

217 

25 

45 

64 

122 

189 

144 

4 

1 

80 

8 

l04 

81 

150 

85 

16 

23 

16 

69 

195 

11 

8 

1 

1 

28 

160 

9 

8 

81 

•  • 

47 
90 
74 
833 
2 
32 

•  • 

60 

3 

278 

255 

8 

80 

8 

839 


5,628 
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should  be  declared  racant  within  thirtj  days  after  not  to  injure  in  any  way,  or  conutenance  others 

the  1st  dar  of  December^  1867.                   ....  in  the  attempt  to  injure,  any  person  for  present 

RmoU^  That  a  proTisionai  Gtovemor  should  be  ^^  „„„|.   „„^5^,x   «/  «.l1   -pl^^^^i    n^««fur.4.;«« 

appointed   by   this  convention,  whose  first   duty  o^P,^'  »^PP^^^^  ?,^  ^^®  Federal   Constitution 

should  be  Xo  fill  by  appointment  all  offices  thus  ^^^  tne  policy  of  Uongress,  or  the  pnnciple  of 

racated  with  competent  men  who  can  take  and  sub-  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all  men,  or  of 

scribe  the  oaUi  prescribed  by  Act  of  Congress  ap-  aflSliation  with  any  political  party. 

^"jSM^U^diring  the  existence  of  said  pro.  ,  ^^  P^,'^^^^  were  disfrancWd  who  caused 

Tislonal  goVemment,  an^  after  the  yarious  offices  are  *°y  <^f  "^1  or  unusual  punishment  upon  soldiers 

filled  as  required  hj  the  preceding  resolation,  all  or  others   m  the  employment   ot   the  United 

raeancies  occurring  in  said  offices  shall  be  filled  by  States  during  the  war ;  or  violated  the  usages 

election:  iVoir«{«i,  hwDjver,  Jhtii  no  person  shall  of  civilized  warfare;    or  had  been  guilty  of 

be  ehgible  to  fill  any  office  whatever  under  said  pro-  treason,  embezzlemeAt  of  public  fun£,  crimes, 

visiona]  govemment  who  cannot  take  and  subscribe  **"***^"»  ^^•m«^*v«.vuw  v*  ^uui*^  *wuvi^,  v*»ui«c., 

the  aforesaid  oath.  ®^  t  or  registered  persons  who  should  reftise 

-^                   '        /.     J  X    1      xi_'      J.  ^  vote  for  or  against  this  constitution,  etc., 

The  convention  refused  to  lay  the  ordmance  etc.     A    minority  report   made    aU    persons 

on  the  tables-yeas  26,  nays  57,  when  it  was  ©lectors  who  were  citizens  over  twenty-one 

referred  to  the  appropriate  committee.    A  res-  years  of  age,  and  had  resided  in  the  State  a  year, 

ohition  was  offers!  by  a  colored  delegate  from  a^d  had  not  been  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  nor 

Mobfle  and  adopted,  requiring  the  sergeant-a^  jj^d  violated  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and 

aims  to  set  apart  a  place  m  the  gallenes  and  ^^o  should  take  an  oath  to  support,  obey,  pro- 

lobbi^  for  the  ladies.    A  resolution  declaring  tect,  and  defend  the  Federal  and  State  Consti- 

that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun-  tutions. 

tary  servitude  in  the  State  except  for  crime,  Qq  the  next  day  an  amendment  was  pro 

etc,  was  referred ;    also  another,  making  re-  poged  to  the  majority  report^that  no  person 

gtoatwn  a  permanent  law  of  the  State.  ghonld  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector  before 

Mr.  Dustaa    flate  bng^ier-general.  United  1375  ^\^q  ever  held  a  military  oflSoe  above  the 

States  Army)  offered  the  following  resolution :  ^^^  ^^  captain,  or  a  seat  in  any  Legislature,  or 

SaoUtd,  That  the  several  committees  to  which  any  ofiSce  under  any  government  opposed  to 

subieets  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  constitution  the  United  States,  or  acted  in  any  way  as  civil 

shall  be  referred  are  hereby  instructed,  that  it  IS  the  ^«  «,;i;*«w»  ««««*   ^^  t»^^\^   »r.fU,.\.u«  \>.r.  ^^*^a 

sense  of  thU  convention  feat  the  new  constitution  f  military  agent  of  such  authority,  or  voted 

shall  b^  in  no  degree,  prescriptive,  but  that  the  ">'  or  against  any  ordmance  of  secession,  or 

convention   intends,  with   chanty  toward  all  and  abused  citizens  of  Alabama  because  they  were 

mah'ce  toward  none,  to  so  conduct  its  deliberations  friends  of  the  Union,  or  treated  prisoners  other 

that  its  action  may  enure  to  the  general  welfare  of  than  as  prisoners  of  war 

the  people  of  AUbam.  Mid  of  the  United  States.  f^^  .^ment  made  by  the  author  of  the 

The  residution  was  amended  by  striking  out  amendment  was  that  "  unless  a  sweeping  clause 

the  words   *'  that  it  is  the  sense  "  down  to  of  disfranchisement  as  proposed  by  him  was 

^intends."    A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  adopted,  the  rebels  would  very  soon  gain  entire 

then  lost,  by  yeas  80,  nays  60.    It  was  then  control  of  the  State  government,  and  the  Union 

moved  to  insert  a  provision  that  the  new  con-  men  demanded  that  the  leading  rebels  should 

stitntion  should  leave  the  question  of  disfran-  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  at  least 

dusement  where  it  had  been  left  by  the  Mili-  until  1875." 

taiy  BilL    If  the  convention  went  beyond  the  A  large  number  of  amendments  were  now 

requirements  of  the  Military  BiU,  the  new  con-  offered  and  laid  over  until  the  next  day,  when 

stitntion  would  not  be  ratified.    The  resolution  Mr.  Lee  (colored),  of  Perry,  smd : 

and  amendment  were  finely  defeated,  by  68  to  j  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^i^„  ^^  the  minority  report,  be- 

22*     A  resolution  was  adopted,  making  it  the  cause  this  report  grants  equal  civil  and   political 

duty  of  the  convention  to  provide  a  system  of  rights  to  all  men,  ofevery  race  and  every  color.  This 

free  schools  which  should  place  in  the  reach  of  1*  *11  ^1**^  I,  as  a  colored  man,  can  ask  for  my  race. 

aU  duldren  of  the  State  the  means  of  acquiring  To  ask  for  more  would  »>«  J^J-^.g  »°^  °°j"^^^^^ 

^j  r«„  \tju  ^A^^4ri^^                        ^^  no  desire  to  take  away  any  of  the  rights  of  the  white 

a  good  l:.nglish  edUcaUon.  man :  aU  1  want  is  equal  rights  in  the  court-house 

A  large  number  of  resolutions  on  vanous  and  equal  rights  when  1  go  to  vote.    I  think  the 

other  subjects   were   introduced  by  members,  time  has  come  when  charity  and  moderation  should 

and  referred  to  appropriate  committees.     On  characterize  the  actions  of  us  all.     Besides,  the 

th«  aith  day  of  the  session,  November  llth,  minority  report  is  confined  strictly  to  the  reconstnic- 

^,     r,         .^•'         \^y  T»r  X.   '  ^^^'v'"^*  A* VI*,  ^jQjj  measures  of  Congress,  which  measures  define 

the  Oomnuttee  on  the  Llective  Franchise  made  the  powers  and  limit  the  action  of  this  convention. 

a  maj'ority  report.     It  required  all  persons,  be-  To  go  beyond  these  would  be  to  endanger  the  ratifi- 

fore  registering,  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  cation  of  the  constitution  formed  by  this  conven- 

Federal  and  State  Constitutions;  to  abandon  tion,  both  bv  the  people  and  bv  Congress  and  I  be- 

-»i    x^^Ai^f  Sr,  ♦K^  »;/,k*  ^f  o»r.»o»:Jln  .  ♦^  ^^^/v,>4^  lieve  that,  if  the  colored  race  do  not  get  their  rights 

ail   bebef  in  the  right  of  secession;  to  accept  ^^^^  :;^hout  delay,  the  prohabibly  is  they  will 

the  ciTil  and  political  equality  of  all  men,  agree  never  get  them.     I  therefore  hope  the  principles 

not  to  attempt  or  to  countenance  any  attempt  contained  in  the  majority  report  will  not  pass,  out 

by  others  to  deprive  any  person,  on  account  of  tl***  tl*c  minority  report  will  oe  adopted, 

race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  of  any  polit-  Mr.  Keffer  contended  that  the  majority  re- 

icil  or  civil  right,  privilege  or  immunity  en-  port  did  not  disfranchise  any  one  not  already 

joyed  by  any  other  class  of  men ;  to  promise  disfranchised  by  the  military  bills.    In  reply  to 
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be  {has  preserredy  and  the  golden  rule  would  be  An  exciting  disodssion  threatening,  the  resolu- 

coomtonU J  practised.    Most  of  the  men  who  bad  tion  and  amendment  were  hurried  out  of  the 

entered  into  the  scheme  of  eecession,  I  behere,  hare     o^ ^  *s  «  v        c     -       a     4.1.     n      ->,•** 

been  honest,  honorable,  Christian  men,  and  if  ther  ^onvention  bj  refemng  to  the  Committee  on 

consented  to  take  this  oath  tbej  would  keep  it    In  the  Constitution.     The  question  was  introduced 

mj  poor  judgment,  under  this  oath,  the  Republican  again  on  the  next  day  but  laid  on  the  table. 

party  would  gain  two  rotes  where  their  enemies  Tho  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education 

r^|SldTth?rlb^llioTwh^^^^^^^^  ^tfl^^^^   «^^??^«  '^^.f^9^   tr."'^iP  of  f^ 

}«consiruction,  and  would  gladlj  take  this  oath.  ^^^  ^r  all  children  within  certain  ages,  and  a 

The  oath  does  not  require  this  class  of  men  to  re-  Board  of  Education.     A  substitute  was  onered 

Dounce  their  belief  in  the  right  of  secession,  but  to  which  provided  that  separate  schools  should  be 

rewunce  the  rifht     pe  quMtion  of  secession  has  established   for  white    and    colored   children. 

abeadj  been  decided  by  the  test  of  battle,  and  Tk;*,  ,«««  i«;^   ^r»  fk^v  ♦-Wa     «./%««  kq  -^^-^a  t 

althou^  some  men  might  still  beUeve  in  the  o^ginal  i^«  "^^  \f^  on  the  table -yeas  68,  nays  7. 

right  of  secession,  they  are,  I  think,  if  they  are  After  some  discussion  tho  report  was  adopted — 

sennble  and  rational,  content  to  abide  by  the  deci-  yeas  57,  nays  85.     The  blacks  voted  against  it, 

sion  arrired  at  before  the  dread  tribunal  of  war.  "  as  they  were  opposed  to  sending  their  children 

!^  ?J*f iS«  Sf  *?*  ?^*'??*iJr"''"**"  ^""^iL^K  ^?"***i  to  tbe  same  schools  with  the  white  children." 

^^,*i;j^t:^iIr:ttsSrta':ro^^^^  several  other  less  important  articles  of  the 

bat  in  the  rigbt  of  secession,  ought  to  be  regarded  constitution  were  reported  and  adopted.     On 

as  a  loyal  man  or  intrusted  with    any  political  November  29th  the  Committee  on  Franchise 

powers.    In  speaking  of  the  third  section  of  tiie  re-  offered  the  following  section,  which,  after  some 

S^:^d:SS°j''r;oJ?'upTt'h^"«&o^o?  ^«>"«^o".  ^««  l-^d  on  the  table: 

the  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  by  Sec,  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  hare  power  at 

the   oooTention,  Mr.  Peck  said  he  had  only  one  its  first  session,  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 

grand  objection  against  it,   and  that  was  that  it  tion,  to  alter  or  amend  this  article :  Provided^  That 

wait  beyond  the  prori^dons  of  the  Reconstruction  Buch  alteration  or  amendment  shall  not  enfranchise 

Acta;.  any  person  or  persons  disfranchised  by  this  article : 

The  motion  to  substitute  the  minority  report  ^^jfn^M^ed  'bJ^sucrafteSJS)n 'oraTen^dm^^^^^^ 

was  lost— yeafl  19,  nays  70.  who  shall  have  aided  in  reconstructing  this  State 

To  the  article  on  the  legislative  department  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  who  did  not  aid  the 

the  following  section  was  added,  whicnr,  by  the  enemies  of  the  United  Sutes  during  the  late  rebellion. 

use  of  the  word  ''  person,"  made  the  blacks  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  an  ordi- 

eligible  U>  mbj  office  in  the  State  or  United  nance  declaring  marriages  between  white  and 

States :  black  persons  void  db  initio,  to  be  embraced  in 

Sec  -4.  Ko  person  shall  be  a  Representative  unless  the  judiciary  department.     Mr.  Semple  urged 

he  iariigible  as  an  elector  to  vote  for  members  of  the  the  passage  of  the  ordinance.     He  said  Aat 

General  Asaembly.  tliere  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  to  hide 

The  article  containing  the  declaration  of  this  question  away.  He  said  he  wanted  the 
rights  scarcely  differs  from  the  usual  form  question  voted  upon  now  as  a  test  question, 
except  in  section  2,  where,  by  the  words  "  pub-  If  there  were  any  in  this  house  who  believe 
lie  privileges,"  entire  social,  civil,  and  political  amalgamation  and  miscegenation  to  be  con- 
equality  on  railroads,  steamboats,  and  omnibus-  duoive  to  the  best  interests  of  Alabama,  he 
ei^  is  secured  to  all  blacks.    It  is  as  follows :  wanted  to  know  it.    For  one  he  wished  to  pre- 

See.  2.  That  all  persons  resident  in  this  State,  bom  s^^ve  the  distinction  as  well  as  pride  of  races. 

ID  the  United  SUtes,  or  naturalixed,  or  who  shall  Mr.  Carraway  (colored)  said  he  understood 

have  legally  declared  their  intention  to  become  that  this  ordinance  prohibited  marriage  between 

dtizeoa  of  ihe  United  Stat«^  are  hereby  declared  the  whites  and  blacks,  and  if  so  it  was  in  direct 

"^•l^*!.?*? J  H^?I^fnn^^^                 """^  conflict  with  the  Civil  Rights  BUI.    He,  there- 

anl  «Hl  pohtical  nghts  and  public  pnnleges.  ^^^^^  ^^^  .^  p^.^^^  ^  ^^  ^^j ^  thoroughly 

The  following  section  was  offered  as  a  part  understand  its  intent  and  purpose — and  also  to 

of  the  declaration  of  rights :  offer  an  amendment    The  motion  to  lay  on  the 

8te.  S9.  That  common  carriers  shall  make  no  dis-  table  and  print  prevailed — yeas  45,  nays  81. 

crimination  on  account  of  color  between  persons  jhe  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Carraway 


in  this  State  on pubUc  conveyances.  ^^  ^  follows:    ''Provided,   That  any  white 

It  was  strongly  supported  by  all  the  colored  man  found  cohabiting  with  a  negro  woman 

delegates  and  opposed  by  the   whites.     The  shall  be  imprisoned  for  life.'^    The  amendment 

gpeaclies  created  much  excitement,  and  further  was  received  with  applause  and  clapping  of 

actioD  was  postponed  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  hands  by  a  large  minority. 

November  25 tb.    When  the  Question  a^ain  came  An  ordinance  was  passed  le^timatizing  the 

op,  the  following  was  offered  as  an  amendment  marriages  of  freedmen  and  women. 

to  section  1 :  Another  was  passed  declaring  the  war  debt 

*'  Equality  of  ctril  rights  is  not  invaded  by  the  adop-  of  the  State  void. 

tion  of  socn  reasonable  regulations  by  proprietors  A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  convention 

rf  hoteb,  steamboats,  raifroads,  and  places  of  public  should  finally  adjourn,  subject  to  the  call  of  its 

"""•*!I!5S'!.?i?*5!! 'it^'^Z  wwr^*l!h?t'^!  president  or  the  military  commander  of  the  dis- 

accommodauons  to  the  two  races  wnicn  innabit  our  f  .  .        -i  •!*      x                    j     'xt.*                      **. 

matrr,  so  long  as  such  separation  shall  be  demand-  ^^^  ^^^  ^  °ot  reconvened  within  one  year,  its 

•d  by  uie  sentiment  of  the  white  race."  adjournment  was  to  be  considered  sine  die. 
Vol.  vn. — 8         A 


It 
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mg  hj  any  of  the  clauses  in  Sec.  3,  Article  T,  of  the  dajs  the  registration  lists,  and  npon  being  satisfied 

coDstitatioD  of  Alabama ;  that  I  will  never  countc-  that  any  person  not  entitled  thereto  has  been  regis- 

nsDceoriidin  the  secession  of  this  State  from  the  tered,  to  strike  the  name  of  such  person  from  the 

United  States ;  that  I  accept  the  ciril  and  political  lists,  and  such  person  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote, 

eqoalitj  of  all  men ;  and  agree  not  to  attempt  to  de-  The  Boards  of  Registration  shall  also,  during  the 

prire  taj  person  or  persons,  on  account  of  race,  same  period,  add  to  such  registry  the  names  of  all 

color,  or  prerious  conaition,  of  any  political  or  ciril  persons  who  at  that  time  possess  the  qualifications 

right,  pririlege,  or  immunity,  enjoyed  by  any  other  required  by  said  acts,  who  have  not  been  abeady 

class  of  oaen;  and,  furthermore,  that  I  will  not  in  registered. 

any  way  injare,  or  countenance  in  others  any  attempt  IV.  The  said  election  shall  be  held  in  each  county 

to  iojare,  aoy  person  or  persons,  on  account  of  past  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Boards  of  Regis- 

or  present  sapport  of  the  Gorernment  of  the  United  tration  as  provided  by  law,  and  polls  will  be  opened. 

States,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  princi-  after  due  and  sufficient  notice,  at  as  many  pomts  in 

3le  of  the  political  and  civil  equality  of  all  mon,  or  each  county  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  saia  Boards 

br  affiHatioD  with  any  political  partv.  may  be  required  for  the  convenience  of  voters. 

A  memorialto  Congress,  praying  a  change  J;  ^L"e^«^r"m  rhrcolly^n  whicfhe  Tl 
of  the  reconstrnction  law,  in  relaUon  to  vot-  registered,  shall  be  permitted  ih  vote  in  the  county 
ing  oa  the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  so  to  which  he  has  removed,  upon  making  affidavit  be- 
that  a  m^ority  cither  way  should  decide,  in-  fore  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Re^s tration,  or  a 
stead  of  a  majority  of  the  registered  votes,  was  J"<^«e  of  Election,  that  he  was  remstered,  naming 
adoDtfid— v*.ns  50  navq  E  ^  the  county  in  which  he  was  so  registered,  and  that 
aaopwu-yeas  OU,  nays  O.                       ,  ,     ^,  he  has  not  voted  at  this  election.    Blanks  for  such 

A  namber  of  ordinances  were  passed  by  the  affidavits  will  be  supplied  by  the  Boards  of  Registra- 

Convention  which  were  not  properly  a  part  of  tion,  and  the  name  of  the  voter  making  oath  must 

the  coostitation  anthorized  by  the  reconstruc-  be  indorsed  on  his  ballot,  and   all  such  affidavits 

tion  acts  and  which  were  not  submitted  with  forwarded  with  the  returns  of  the  election. 

the  coDstitadon  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  These  At  the  same  time  State  oflScers  were  to  be 

ordinances  do  away  with  all  civil  courts  of  jus-  elected. 

tice  for  two  years ;   they  exempt  from  levy  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  white  population 

and  sale  more  property  than  nmeteen-twen-  of  the  State  had  risen  up  in  all  parts  for  the 

tieths  of  the  people  possessed,  thus  tending  to  purpose  of  combining  their  efforts  to  defeat  the 

destroy  credit  ana  to  diminish  advances  to  la-  ratification  of  the  new  constitution. 

borere.   They  provided  that  the  homestead  of  During  the  year,  many  local  officers  were 

a  family  shonld  not  be  touched  for  the  debts  of  removed  by  order  of  M^or-Goneral  Pope ;  such 

the  decedent  so    long  as   his    children    are  as  judges  of  probate,  sheriffs,  clerks  of  courts, 

minors.   They  opened  the  accounts  of  all  ex-  At  the  commencement  of  1868,  Major-General 

ecntorsand  iidmiDi*5trators,  and  declared  void  Swayne  was  removed  by  order  of  General  Grant, 

alJ  settlements  made  on  the  basis  of  the  cur-  and  M^'or-G^neral  Pope,  by  order  of  President 

rency  existing  during  the  war.                          ^  Johnson.    M^jor-General  Meade  was  appointed 

It  was  estimated  that  the  first  two  disfran-  to  the  position  of  the  latter. 
chising  provisions  of  the  franchise  article  would  The  credit  of  the  State  was  maintained  by 
take  the  suffrage  away  from  forty  thousand  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  her  debt  The 
whitea,  and  the  last  clause  of  the  same  would  bonded  debt  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the 
tike  it  away  conscientiously  from  all  but  the  year  was  $3,445,000;  of  which  $2,109,000  was 
lowest  classes,  who  care  nothing  for  the  sanctity  payable  in  New  York,  and  $1,836,000  in  Lon- 
of  an  oath.  Their  effect  would  be  to  place  the  don.  In  the  constitutional  convention  the  Corn- 
State  government  and  the  municipal  govern-  mittee  on  Finance  stated  the  indebtedness  of 
meot  of  an  but  six  counti^  in  the  ptate  in  the  all  kinds  at  $6,130,910,  and  reported  the  follow- 
haods  of  the  blacks,  who  had  had  no  oppor-  ing  resolution,  which  was  adopted  unanimously 
tonities  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  duties.  by  the  convention : 

The  4th  of  February,  1868,  was  fixed  for  the  ^^^^  ^hat  it  is  the  determination  of  this  con- 
vote  on  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  by  yention  to  recognize  all  legitimate  mdebtedness  of 
the  people.  The  opposition  concentrated  under  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  we  hold  that  said  indebt- 
tbe  direction  of  the  Oonservative  State  Com-  edness  should  ever  be  held  sacred. 

ttittee,  who  issued  an  address  to  the  conserva-  l^  }^^  l^^^o^  u^^'f*i*'^°ir5  «°"°»«^»*<^  \^  ,««, 

Hcft  •wv^-.i^   .^^^^»«^«^:»^   ♦K/v    ^r^^^^4-\^,x  r.fi  !•  The  entire  bonded  debt  due  January  10,  1861. 

bve  people  recommendmg  the   formation  of  g.  The  bonded  debt  created  since  1865,  in  funding 

crntrt  m  every   county,  and  announced   that  coupons  due  and  unpaid. 

^^  foil  consultation  they  would  recommend  s.  Bonds  issued  in  extending  matured  debts  of 

a  coorae  to  be  pursued.  1866.                                                                  , 

The  order  of  Major-General  Pope,  fixing  the  ^.\  Bj^^^d  or  other  if.debtedness  created  dunng 

♦;,>,^  ^*  t    ^                 •        J        r\          -u      Sn*i.  the  last  two  years,  together  with  "  tax  receipts     or 

l^me  of  election,  was  issued  on  December  20th.  u  certificates/'  issiedV  authority  of  law  for  paying 

ln»  order  directed  that  the  vote  should   be  legitimate  expenses  of  the  provisional  government: 

"For  the    Constitution,"  and   "Against   the  Provided^  however.  That  no  indebtedness  (bonded 

Constitution,"    and   further    provided    as   fol-  or  otherwise),   created   by  the   State  of  Alabama 

j^^j.            '                                 '^  during  the  late  rebellion,  or  indebtedness  created 

'  during  the  last  two  years,  for  the  benefit,  directly  or 

lu.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Boards  of  Registration,  remotely,  of  any  interest  of  the  rebel  State,  or  Con- 

is  Alabama,  in  accordance  with  said  acts,  comnien-  federate  Government,  shall  in  any  manner  oe  recog- 

«ag  fourteen  (14)  days  prior  to  the  election  herein  nized  by  this  committee. 

ordered,  and  giving  reasonable  public  notice  of  the  ...           ^             .  .                     .,  :• 

tiaetnd  place  thereof,  to  revise  for  a  period  of  five  Great    destitution    of    provisions    prevailed 
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tbeir  traffic  in  peltry,  the  priDcipal  being  Fort  country,  tbe  passages  are  open  and  safe,  the 

Nicholas  on  Cook's  Inlet,  and  Fort  St  Michael  region    is   comparatively    free   from    violent 

on  Norton's  Sound.    The  Hndson's  Bay  Com-  storms.    Cook's  Inlet  is  unobstructed  and  nav- 

pany  were  also  allowed  to  maintain  a  trading-  igable  for  the  largest  vessels.    Prince  William's 

post  at  the  junction  of  the  Porcupine  and  Sound  and  the  passage  between  the  Prince  of 

Yukon  Rivers,  called  Fort  Yukon.  Wales  Island  and  the  mainland  ajffbrd  fine  op- 

The  few  hundred  persons  who  were  in  the  portunities  for  the  construction  of  excellent 

employ  of  the  Russian- American  Company,  and  narbors. 

thesmallgarrisonatNew  Archangel,  comprised  Behring's  Strait  is  easily  crossed  upon  the 

nearly  all  the  population  of  European  origin,  ice  in  winter  and  by  vessels  in  summer ;  even 

The  mass  of  tbe  inhabitants  is  made  up  of  the  the  canoes  of  the  natives  are  paddled  between 

Exquimaox  in  the  north,  and  the  Tohougatchi  the  New  World  and  the  Old  over  this  narrow 

and  Ougalaghmiout  tribe^  of  forest  Indians  in  passage  with  comparative  safety, 

the  south,  the  whole  numberiDg  about  60,000.  No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  (Jan nary. 

Both  of  these  classes  of  the  aboriginal  inhabi-  1868)    to    develop    the  hitherto  untried    re- 

tants  preserve  the  characteristics  to  some  de-  sources  of  the  country,  and  the  value  which  its 

gree  of  the  kindred  tribes  in  other  localities,  near  position  to  Asia  may  give  it  in  the  com- 

but  are  considerably  tinctured,  both  in  appear-  mercial  and  political  world  is  thus  far  only 

anoe  and  in  their  habits,  with  the  pecnliarities  matter  for  coinecture.    It  remains  under  the 

of  the  Asiatics  of  the  opposite  continent  and  government   of  General  Rousseau,  who  has 

its  adjacent  islands.  taken  possession  of  the  stockade  fort  at  New 

The  investigations  which  have  attended  and  Archangel,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Russian 

followed  the  change  in  the  political  relations  garrison,  and  there  awaits  the  action  of  tbe 

of  the  country  have  developed  some  new  facts  Government  for  the  disposal  of  the  newly-ac- 

with  regard  to  it.    The  great  extent  of  the  ter-  quired  territory. 

ritory  gives  it  a  corresponding  variety  of  cli-  ALISON,  Sir  AsomBALD,  Baronet,  D.  C.  L., 

mate,  but  the  mean  temperature  is  but  little  a  British  historian  and  author,  born  at  Kenley, 

colder  than  that  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  Salop,  December  29, 1792 ;  died  at  Possel  House, 

owing  to  the  thermal  current  from  the  shores  near  Glasgow,  May  28, 1867.  He  was  the  son  of 

of  Ai4a;  the  atmosphere  is  very  humid,  and  a  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  a  Scottish  clergyman  of 

large  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  winter.     The  the  Church  of  England,  the  author  of  "  Essays 

interior  has  been  but  little  explored,   and  is  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,"  a  work 

an  almost  unknown  wilderness,  the  haunt  of  which  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  standard 

the  Indians  and  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  autliority  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Along  many  of  the  streams  there  is  an  abun-  Young  Alison  received  his  early  trainlDg  from 

dance  of  timber,  mostly  of  pine.    The  agricul:  his  father,  who  held  livings  successively  in  Dur- 

tural  resources  of  the  country  form  a  very  in-  ham  and  Edinburgh,  and  about  his  sixteenth 

considerable  item  in  an  account  of  its  value  as  year  commenced  his  studies  ajb  the  University 

an  acquisitioii  to  the  United  States,  yet  the  dis-  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  chosen  the  legal  profes- 

trictd  bordering  upon  the  coast  are  capable  of  sion,  and  in  1814  was  admitted  to  the  Scottish 

yielding,  in  moderate   quantities,   the  cereal  bar.    Soon  after,  he  visited  the  Continent,  and 

grains  and  the  more  valuable  vegetables  of  the  spending  some  time  in  Paris,  he  resolved  to  be- 

temp>erate   zone.     The   precious   metals   are  come  the  historian  of  tlie  revolutionary  era  then 

known  to  exist  there,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  more  just  closing  with  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 

importance  that  iron  and  coal  are  found  in  Bonaparte.    He  spent  a  considerable  period  on 

considerable  abundance,  andean  be  obtained  theContinent  in  obtaining  a  personal  familiarity 

ai  DO  very  great  expense.    Two  mines  have  for  with  the  countries  and  localities  where  the 

some  tiino  been  succesefolly  worked  on  the  events  of  the  twenty-six  years  whose  history 

Aleotiaa    Islands,  and,  with  the  iron-works  he  proposed  to  write  had  occurred,  and  col- 

whicb  they   supply,  are  of  great  importance  lected  with  great  and  scrnpulous  care  all  the 

to  vessels  needing  repair  and  in  want  of  fael.  materials  attainable  for  his  work.    In  this  col- 

Tbe  principal  value  of  the  Territory  of  Ali-  lection  of  facts  and  local  knowledge,  ten  years 

a^ka,    for   the    present,  will   depend    on    its  were  passed.    Meantime  he  did  not  forsake  his 

fishoi^  and  its  fur-productions.    The  supply  profession,  being  appointed  Deputy  Advocate 

of  fars  is  on  the  decrease,^  owing  to  the  active  m  1822,  and  in  1834  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  a 

tra^c  which  had  been  carried  on  in  that  com-  highly  responsible  judicial  position,  which  he 

modicy,   but   the  fisheries    are   inexhaustible,  continued  to  hold  and  administer  until  his  death. 

Salmon  abound  in  the  rivers,  and  cod  and  hdi-  But  his  thoughts  and  his  time  were  very  much 

but  on  the  coasts.    Whales  and  walrus  are  employed  by  his  history,  and  twenty-five  ye^rs 

plentiful  in   seas   to  the  south  of   Behring's  passed  ere  he  had  completed  it.    The  undei'tak- 

tkrait.  mg,  as  he  had  planned  it,  was  a  vast  one.    It 

The  contour  of  the  Aliaska  coast  affords  un-  was  his  aim  to  bring  into  one  view  all  the  infln- 
Ilmited  facilities  for  harbors  and  naval  stations,  ences  which  conspired  to  bring  about  through- 
There  are  already  excellent  harbors  at  Sitka  out  Europe  the  mighty  revolution  which  had 
and  Kodiak.  Among  the  islands,  of  which  in  those  twenty-six  years  overturned  thrones, 
Sitka  is  one,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  wept  away  the  oldest  empires,  kingdoms,  and 
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Uie subjects discnssed  were:  the religiooscondi-  redncing  the  amount  of  American  territory 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  Scottish  under  the  rule  of  European  governments.  In 
churches ;  the  connection  of  missions  with  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  Danish  West 
civilization,  Christianity,  literature,  art,  and  India  Islands,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  were 
science;  the  methods  of  operating  missions;  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  the  price  of 
the  religious  condition  of  Germany,  France,  seven  millions  of  dollars,  subject  to  the  approval 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy ;  Evangelical  non-  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  decision  of  a  popular 
conformity;  Christianity  and  the  nationalities,  vote  by  the  islands,  neither  of  which  had  been 
and  various  subjects  oftheology  and  philosophy,  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  year  1867.  It  is 
Interesting  reports  were  received  on  the  prog-  creditably  reported  also  that  the  governments 
reas  of  religious  liberty  in  Turkey,  and  on  the  of  Sweden  and  Holland,  regarding  the  future 
thraldom  of  opinion  in  Spain.  The  observance  success  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  inevitable, 
of  the  Sabbath  received  especial  consideration,  are  anxious  to  sell  their  colonies  in  the  West 
resulting  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling  Indies  to  the  United  States.  In  Cuba  and  Porto 
upon  the  members  of  the  Alliance  to  use,  in  Rico  popular  opinion  begins  to  manifest  itself 
their  several  places  of  abode  and  spheres  of  in-  very  strongly  in  favor  of  independence  of  Spain, 
flnence,  earnest  endeavors  to  secure  from  states,  and  the  roaiority  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
munldpalities,  and  masters  of  establishments,  ment  are  said  to  be  in  favor  of  annexation  to 
for  every  one,  the  weekly  day  of  rest  from  the  United  States.  A  strong  annexation  move- 
labor,  in  order  that  all  may  freely  and  fully  par-  ment  is  also  manifesting  itself  in  the  Pacific 
ticipate  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  benefits  provinces  of  British  North  America.  On  the 
of  the  Lord's  day.  whole,  greater  progress  has  been  made  in  1867 

A  letter  of  affection  and  sympathy  was  ad-  toward  ending  European  rule  upon  the  Ameri- 

dressed  to  Christians  scattered  abroad,  particu-  can  continent  than  during  any  previous  year 

Uriy  to  those  who  are  laboring  against  the  hos-  since  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 

tile  influences  of  heathenism  or  of  superstition,  South  America.   (See  Aliaska  ;  West  Indies.) 

and  whose  rights  of  public  worship  are  re-  The  French  troops  in  Mexico  were  withdrawn 

strained  or  abridged.    An  address  of  protest  in  consequence  of  the  peremptory  demand  of 

aRainstwar  was  adopted.    Statistics  were  given  the  Unit«i  States,  and  Maximilian  soon  found 

of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  show-  that  his  rule  was  not  based  upon  the  national 

ing  that  there  are  in  the  Christian  world  upward  will,  but  upon  foreign  support,  and  was  cap- 

of  eight  hundred  such  associations,  nnmbering  tured  and  executed.     The  Mexican  Republic 

some   fifty-five    thousand   members.     Special  resumed  its  functions  amidst  the  hearty  con- 

ineetmgs  were  held  on  Sunday-schools  and  sys-  gratulations  of  the  native  governments  of  Amer- 

tematic  benevolence.  ica.    {See  Mexico.) 

An  invitation  was  presented  and  urged  by  In  addition  to  the  purchase  of  Russian  Amer- 

the  representatives  of  the  American  branch  to  ica  and  the  two  Danish  Islands  in  the  West  In- 

hdd  the  next  General  Conference  at  New  York,  dies,  the  United  States  received  a  formal  offer 

irhich  was  referred  to  the  different  branches  of  of  the  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  the  Bay  of 

the  Alliance  for  consideration.    The  assembly  Samana  from  the  Government  of  Santo  Do- 

i4joumed  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  August.  mingo.    {See  Santo  Domingo.) 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States  Ajq  important  measure  has  been  proposed  by 
wa*?  organist  in  New  York  City  on  the  80th  the  Government  of  Peru  to  those  of  Bolivia, 
of  January,  1867.  Eminent  divines  and  lay-  Ecuador,  and  Chili,  namely,  that  these  four  re- 
men  of  the  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  publics  should  organize  a  confederation  for 
German  Reformed,  Reformed  Dutch,  and  Bap-  mutual  defence  and  the  conservation  of  mutual 
tiit  Churches,  and  from  various  parts  of  the  interests.  The  proposition  seems  to  be  well 
country,  signified  their  approval  of  the  move-  received,  though  no  formal  action  has  yet  been 
meat,  either  by  attendance  in  person  or  by  let-  taken.  The  idea  of  a  closer  union  between  all 
ter.  A  letter  of  cooperation  was  read  from  the  the  Spanish- American  republics  has  influential 
»ecr6tAry  of  the  British  branch  of  the  Alliance,  friends  in  each  of  them,  and  appears  to  have  a 
WilKamE.  Dodge  is  president  of  the  American  great  future.  {See  Peru.) 
branch.  Hitherto  the  British  branch,  only,  of  The  war  of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
the  national  branches,  has  been  in  the  practice  lie  against  Paraguay  continued  throughout  the 
of  holding  annual  meetings.  year  with  ^varying  success.     The  allies  made 

AMERICA-  The  year  1867  made  consider-  some  progress,  and  the  Paraguayans  through- 
able  changes  in  the  territorial  divisions  of  Amer-  out  the  year  had  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
ica.  On  the  29th  ofMarch  a  treaty  was  concluded  and  at  its  close  they  still  held  out.  {See 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  in  ac-  Paraguay.)  The  war  between  Spain  and  the 
ecffdance  with  which  the  latter  power  surren-  allied  republics  on  the  Pacific  side  of  South 
ders,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  seven  America — Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador — 
millions  of  dollars,  to  the  United  States  its  was  not  ended,  as  the  allied  republics  declined 
sovereignty  over  all  of  Russian  America  and  to  accept  the  mediation '  proposed  by  several 
the  adjacent  islands,  thus  adding  some  five  American  and  European  nations;  but  no  new 
hundred  thonsand  square  miles  to  the  terri-  aggressive  acts  on  the  part  of  Spain  were  com- 
tonr  of  the  United  States,  and  considerably  mitted.    {See  Chuj  and  Peru.)    A  serious  in- 
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siirrection  took  place  in  the  latter  months  of 
the  year  in  the  Republic  of  Pern.  In  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  some  acts  of  the  President, 
Mosqnera,  were  declared  by  Congress  and  most 
of  the  State  governments  to  be  unconstitational, 
and  called  forth  a  movement  which  ended  in 
the  arrest  and  subsequent  banishment  of  Mos- 
qnera. (See  Colombia.)  In  Hayti,  a  success- 
ful revolution  overthrew  the  authority  of  Pres- 
ident Geffrard,  and  so  changed  the  constitution 
of  the  country  as  to  give  to  it,  instead  of  a  life- 
long President.,  one  elected  for  the  term  of  four 
years  only.  (See  Hatti.)  Insurrections  of  less 
importance,  and  without  sciious  results,  took 
place  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Venezuela  and 
Santo  Domingo.  In  Ecuador  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  former,  though  no  force  of 
arms  was  used  on  either  side. 

In  the  United  States  the  chief  feature  in  the 
political  history  of  the  year  was  the  legislation 
of  Congress  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  South- 
em  States.  An  effort  made  by  a  portion  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Congress  to  impeach  the 
President  faUed.  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
construction acts  passed  by  Congress  over  the 
veto  of  the  President,  a  vote  was  taken  in  sev- 
eral of  the  SoutJiern  States  on  the  question 
whether  a  State  convention  should  be  held  to 
form  new  State  constitutions  in  harmony  with 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress.  At  these 
elections  the  colored  population,  for  the  first 
time,  exercised  the  right  of  suffirage.  In  all  the 
States  only  a  small  majority  of  the  registered 
voters  took  part  in  the  election,  as  the  Conser- 
vative party  abstained  from  voting.  In  each 
State  a  number  of  the  delegates  elected  to  the 
State  conventions  were  colored,  and  in  South 
Carolina  the  colored  delegates  constitute  a  ma- 
jority, A  vote  in  three  of  the  Northern  States 
(Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Kansas)  on  the  enfran- 
chisement of  negroes,  resulted  against  such  a 
measure.  The  State  elections,  in  general,  were 
favorable  to  the  Democratic  party,  which  carried 
its  State  tickets  in  Connecticut,  California,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  (though  the  Legislature  In 
the  latter  State  is  Republican),  and  secured  a 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture. By  the  admission  of  Nebraska  into  the 
Union  the  number  of  States  was  increased  to 
thirty-seven.    (Ses  Congeess  U.  S.) 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
American  dependencies  of  European  countries 
was  the  consolidation  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
under  one  government,  into  the  "  Dominion  of 
Canada,"  which,  it  is  expected,  wiU  soon  be 
joined  by  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  is  intended  to  embrace,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  whole  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  North  America.    (See  Canada.) 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  several  countries  of  America  (according  to 
tlie  latest  official  census,  where  any  has  been 
taken),  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  Catholic  population : 


L  UMDm  Amzrioav  Goy- 

XKKJIXVTB. 

Unitod  States  of  America.. 
'   (with  the  late  Kaaaian 

America) 

Mexico 

Central  America 

United  States  of  Colombia. 

Yenocuela. 

Ecaador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Chill 

Brazil 

Argentine  Bepabllc 

Paraguay. 

TTroguay 

Hay  ti  and  St.  Domlnga . . . 

IL  IThdsb  Ettkopsav 

QOTSEMMXKTB. 

Dominion  of  Canada  (In- 
clndlng  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Newfound- 
land)(18«l) 

Other  British  Possosslons.. 

French  Possesslona  (1662).. 

Spanish         **  

Dutch  •*  

Swedish        **  

Danish         "  


Total  Font' 
ImOob. 


81,429,891 

[      70,000 

8,21d,0S0 

2,500,000 

2,794,478 

1,565,000 

1,040,871 

2,500,000 

1.987,852 

2,084,945 

11,780,000 

1,466,000 

1,887,481 

240,965 

900,000 


8,296,706 


1,000 
10,666 

100,000; 

10,000 

*  8^666' 

10,000, 


Roi 
Cstholics. 


4,500,OCiO 


S,200,W 

2,500.(100 
2,790.<\'0 
1,66<W0 
l,040.0"f» 
2,499.'H>r» 

2,07«'.(K!') 

10,500.0f>') 

l,160,tK>j 

l,8S7,KO 
2S7.U  w) 
6<^0,C^iJ 


1,750,000 
600,000 


1,140,000 
806,912 

1,082,062 

66,708 :  35,000 
18,000  )  g.  Q^ 
48,111    f     "'''^ 


ToUls 75,&41,00»   27,688,000   44,27Ji.noj 


],4€5,0(X! 

15fl,n0i) 

8(t6.<>0) 

l,032.'Xvi 

80,W0 

10,CW 


At  the  usual  rate  of  increase  in  tlie  severa] 
countries  of  America  since  the  last  census,  the 
aggregate  population  at  the  close  of  this  year, 
1867,  would  amount  to  ahont  eighty  millions, 
of  whom  thirty  million  five  hundred  thousand 
may  he  reckoned  as  Protestants,  and  forty-six 
million  five  hundred  thousand  and  nine  hundred 
as  Roman  Catholics. 

ANDREW,  John  Albion,  LL.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  scholar,  horn  in  Windham, 
Maine,  May  31,  1818;  died  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  80,  1867.  He  was  educated 
at  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  where 
he  graduated  in  1887,  at  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  immediately  entered  on  the  study  of 
the  law  in  Boston,  where,  in  1840,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  he  practised  his  profession  in  that  city, 
attaining  special  distinction  in  the  fugitive-slave 
cases  of  Shadrach  Burns  and  Sims,  which  arose 
under  the  Fugitive-Slave  law  of  1850.  From 
the  year  1848  he  was  closely  identified  with  the 
antislavery  party  of  Massachusetts,  but  held 
no  office  until  1858,  when  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Boston. 
In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Re- 
publican Convention,  and,  after  voting  for  Mr. 
Seward  on  the  early  ballots,  announced  thu 
change  of  the  vote  of  part  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  the  twenty-first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  since  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1780,  by  the  largest  popular  vote  ever 
cast  for  any  candidate.  lie  was  speciaUy  ener- 
getic in  placing  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  on 
a  war  footing,  in  anticipation  of  the  impending 
conflict  between  the  Government  and  the  se- 
ceded States.  Immediately  upon  the  President's 
proclamation  of  April  16,  1861,  he  dispatched 
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fiye  regiments  of  infantry,  a  battalion  of  rifle- 
men, and  a  battcrj  of  artillerj  to  the  defence 
of  the  capital.  Of  these,  the  Maasachusettef 
Sixth  was  the  first  to  tread  Soathern  soil,  pass- 
ing through  New  York  while  the  regiments  of 
that  State  were  mastering,  and  shedding  the  first 
blood  of  the  war  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
where  they  were  assmled  by  the  mob  on  their 
march  throagh  that  city.  Governor  Andrew's 
telegraphic  £spatch  to  Mayor  Brown,  praying 
him  to  have  the  bodies  of  the  slain  **  laid  out, 
preseiTed  in  ice,  and  tenderly  sent  forward  to 
him  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
MasBaohnsetts,"  was  expressive  both  of  the  deep 
hnmanity  of  its  anthor  and  of  the  reluctance  of 
tihe  Northern  people  to  believe  that  a  terrific 
straggle  had  begun,  in  which  rivers  of  blood 
would  flow.  Gk)?emor  Andrew  was  equally 
active  in  rais^g  the  Massachusetts  contingent 
of  three  years'  volunteers,  and  was  laborious  in 
his  eflTorts  to  aid  every  provision  for  the  com- 
fort of  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  He  was 
four  times  reelected  Governor,  holding  that  po- 
stion  till  January,  1866,  and  was  only  then 
released  from  the  office  by  his  positive  declina- 
tion of  another  renomination,  in  order  to  attend 
to  bis  private  business,  as  the  pecuniary  sacrifice 
invdved  in  holding  the  office  was  more  than 
he  was  able  to  sustain,  and  his  health  was  seri- 
ously affectod  by  his  arduous  labors.  In  1862 
he  was  one  of  the  roost  urgent  of  the  northern 
Governors  in  impressing  upon  the  administration 
at  Washington  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 


emancipation  policy,  and  of  accepting  the  ser- 
vices of  colored  troops.  In  September,  1862,  at 
perhaps  the  darkest  hour  in  the  history  of  the 
war,  he  led  tlie  way  to  a  meeting  of  Govern- 
ors of  the  Northern  States  at  Altoona,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  devise  ways  and  means  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Th0  address  of  the  Governors  to  the 
people  of  the  North  was  prepared  by  hira. 
The  distinguished  ability  which  shone  out  in  his 
administration  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  many  sterling  qualities  which  were  summed 
up  in  his  character,  his  social  address,  and  the 
charm  of  his  conversational  powers,  which  were 
brilliant,  together  with'  his  clear  and  forcible 
style  as  an  orator,  will  ever  remain  impressed 
•  on  the  memories  of  all  who  knew  him.  Soon 
after  the  expiration  of  his  last  term  as  Govern- 
or, he  was  tendered  and  declined  the  presi- 
dency of  Antioch  College,  Ohio.  He  presided 
over  the  first  National  Unitarian  Convention 
(held  in  1865),  and  was  a  leader  of  the  conser- 
vative wing  of  the  denomination,  or  those  who 
believed  with  Channing,  and  the  early  Unitari- 
an^ in  the  supematuralism  of  Christ's  birth 
and  mission,  as  opposed  to  Theodore  Parker  and 
his  discinles 

ANGIJCAN  CHURCHES.  The  following 
table,  taken  from  the  "  Church  Almanac "  for 
1868,  exhibits  the  number  of  clergymen,  par- 
ishes, communicants,  teacliers  and  scholars  of 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  amount  of  missionary 
and  charitable  contributions  for  each  diocese : 
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Alftb^mtg 

'California . . . 
Coosecticnt. . . 

IMswftre 

Florida 

Gengis 

nHnois 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

'Kansas 

Kentucky  .... 
Lomsiana. .... 

Mame 

Maryland 

Maasachosetts 


HiiBsdppi 

Vissoiin 

New  Hampshire . 

Kew  itnej 

♦If cw  TorK 

JSorih  CaroUna. . 

Ohio 

PenDsylrania . . . 

FUtabnrg 

Bbode  Island... 
Sooth  Carolina  , 


•Texas 

Yermont 

Tii^ginia 

Western  New  York. 
Wiaeonain 


Gomn 

rmoAKTa 

Sunday-Schools. 

(Contributions  for 

Clergy. 

Parishes. 

misstomuy  and 

Increase. 

Present 
number. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Scholars. 

church  purposes. 

84 

44 

275 

1,980 

183 

1,754 

114,199  23 

80 

88 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

U7 

138 

772 

15,022 

1,630 

10,882 

219,768  89 

23 

27 

85 

1,847 

808 

2,703 

83,400  85 

10 

12 

•  •  •  • 

512 

78 

618 

8,988  23 

81 

27 

226 

2,224 

194 

1,722 

22,949  41 

90 

82 

863 

8,960 

670 

4,898 

111,176  85 

81 

29 

204 

1,832 

836 

2,699 

106,575  89 

86 

48 

160 

1,460 

262 

2,017 

27,629  00 

13 

15 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

88 

85 

595 

2,796 

876 

2,767 

65,668  72 

42 

48 

658 

1,864 

221 

1,795 

41,794  08 

16 

19 

•  •  •  • 

1,527 

176 

1,866 

14,527  69 

isr 

136 

865 

11,120 

1,114 

8,614 

127,105  26 

120 

82 

606 

10,427 

•  •  •  • 

8,670 

197,666  68 

68 

78 

•  •  •  • 

4,890 

662 

6,058 

66,961  65 

87 

26 

454 

1,720 

194 

1,583 

45,874  86 

28 

44 

•  •  •  • 

982 

110 

676 

10,616  49 

.    28 

29 

196 

1,856 

221 

1,750 

60,321  40 

26 

28 

141 

1,224 

107 

820 

11,015  64 

116 

110 

1,148 

8,846 

1,818 

11,148 

260,457  80 

407 

828 

•  •  •  • 

88,900 

8,749 

87,494 

812,281  83 

50 

68 

881 

2,882 

•  •  •  • 

2,263 

12,687  80 

108 

101 

414 

7,686 

1.058 

7,444 

238,481  65 

219 

179 

776 

18,180 

2,665 

27,463 

554,877  47 

44 

45 

485 

2,629 

359 

8,820 

180,500  00 

89 

85 

665 

4,280 

695 

4,512 

98,972  07 

63 

72 

•  •  •  ■ 

2,710 

180 

1,260 

12,801  66 

85 

24 

498 

1,996 

•  •  •  • 

1,680 

45,146  85 

21 

29 

•  •  •  • 

950 

102 

780 

44,823  01 

24 

87 

•  •  •  • 

2,260 

•  •  •  • 

1,888 

16,515  17 

112 

172 

456 

6,522 

817 

4,846 

45,183  45 

169 

161 

•  •  •  • 

♦14,855 

*1,877 

♦18,117 

♦308,226  19 

68 

44 

821 

8,828 

885 

8,205 

107,829  04 

*  Tb«  Mterbk  Indl««t«a  that  the  tUiUttiM  w«re  Ukm  fnm  Um  CoDTeatioii  Joanul  of  IMS. 
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mitted ;  except  ono  stenographer,  whose  ver-  If  it  be  decided  that  a  new  Bishop  shonld  be  cod- 

batim  report,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  published  Becrated-as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 

ia  fulL  iTthe  courseof  time,  with  such  omis-  SS^^?51°f  *^1^«"'£^  '"^  *^^   ^r'""^  ^-^  Natal  for 

.   ^^     i.1.      A      i.V»  iJ      "^"i  "  "^  ""v^"     .°.  obtaining  a  new  Bishop,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 

sions  83  the  Arclibishop  of  Oanterbury  might  House— first,  that  a  formal  instrument,  declaratory 

deem  jodicioos.     The  more  important  portions  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  South 

of  the  proceedings  were  communicated  to  the  Africa,  should  be  prepared,  which  every  Bishop, 

public  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  ?flf  S,*°^k'^?**'^°  should  be  reouired  to  subscribe : 

<^^^    ;,.    «    ^^•«;_rvffi«i«i    «»on,><i»       Ti,/*«.  «»A  secondly,  that  a  godly  and  well-learned  man  should 

bjnod,  in   a  seim-official  manner.      They  are  be  chosen  by  the  clergy,  with  the  assent  of  the  lay 

covered  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  wnicn  were  communicants  of  the  Church ;   and  thirdlv,  that  he 

preceded  by  a  preamble  expressing  the  convic-  should  be  presented  for  consecration,  either  to  the 

tion  of  the  bishops  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  Archbishop  of  Canterbury— if  the  aforesaid  instru- 

*»  will  be  most  effectually  promoted  by  maintain-  SJ?°.*  ,^^^^^  .^®^J*™  )J^®  ;?^?*'1°«  »°<^  ^»«5'E"°?  °? 

wixx  wv  u«^  ^u^vvuiuAj  pi  vuivwu.  i7j  tucuut^ii  chnst  as  receiTcd  by  the  United  Church  of  Enirland 

mg  the  faith    m  its  punty  and  int^ty— as  and  Ireland-or  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 

taught  m  the   Holy   Scriptures,   held   by   the  South  Africa,  according  as  hereafter  may  be  judged 

Primitive  Church,  summed  up  in  the  Creeds,  to  be  most  advisable  and  convenient. 

and  afi&rmed  by  the  undisputed  General  Coun-  ®-  '^**'.  \"  ^^^F  *°  ***|  binding  of  the  churches  of 

cMs-^i  l>y  draw*"*?  ^'^^  of  "f  <=lo'f  *<>  "^  WondThet'STe  cte^%Sontehe\rth:? 

common  Lord,  by  giving  ourselves  to  much  Church,  it  is  necessary  that  they  receive  and  maintain 

prayer  and  intercession,  by  the  cultivation  of  a  without  alteration  the  standards  of  faith  and  doctrine 

spirit  of  charity,    and  a  love  of  the   Lord's  "  now  in  use  in  that  Church.    That,  nevertheless, 

appearing."    The  resolutions  were  as  follows :  each  province  should  have  the  right  to  make  such 

^^          '^  adaptations  and  additions  to  the  services  of  the 

1.  That  it  appears  to  us  expedient,  for  the  purpose  Church  as  its  peculiar  circumstances  may  require, 

of  maintaining  brotherly  intercommunication,  that  provided  that  no  change  or  addition  be  made  incon- 


all  cases  of  establishment  of  new  sees  and  appoint-  sistent  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Book  of 

ment  of  new  Bishops  be  notified  to  all  Archbishops  Common  Prayer,  and  that  ul  sucn  changes  be  liable 

and  Metropolitans,  and  all  presiding  Bishops  of  tne  to  any  revision  by  any  Synod  of  the  Anglican  Com- 

Anglican  Commonion.  munion  in  which  the  said  province  shall  be  repre- 

2.  That,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  under  sented. 

which  intercomm anion   between   members  of  the  9.  That  the  committee  appointed  by  resolution  5. 

Chmrcb,  passing  from  one  distant  diocese  to  another,  with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  Bishops  or 

may  be  anlr  maintained,  we  hereby  declare  it  desir-  London,  St  David's,  and  Oxford,  and  all  the  Colonial 

able :    1.  That  forms  of  letters  commendatory  on  Bishops,  be  instructed  to  consider  the  constitution 

behalf  of  clergymen  visiting  other  dioceses  be  drawn  of  a  voluntary  spiritual  tribunal,  to  which  Questions 

op  and  agreed  upon.    2.  That  forms  of  letters  com-  of  doctrine  may  he  carried  by  appeal  from  the  tribu- 

mendato^  for  1^  members  of  the  Church  be  in  like  nals  for  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  each  province 

manner  preparedu    3.  That  his  Gra6e  the  Lord  Arch-  of  the  Colonial  Church,  and  that  their  report  be  for- 

bisbop  of  Canterbury  be  pleased  to  undertake  the  warded  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

preparmtion  of  such  forms.  bury,  who  is  requested  to  cqmmunioate  it  to  an  ad- 

8.  ThAt  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  joumed  meeting  of  this  Conference, 

pastoral  address  to  all  members  of  the  Church  of  10.  That  the  resolutions  submitted  to  this  Con- 

Cbrisi  in  communion  with  the  Anglican  branch  of  ference  relative  to  the  discipline  to  be  exercised 

the  Charch   Catholic,  to  be  agreed  upon   by  the  by  Metropolitans,  the  Court  of  Metropolitans,  the 

tssembled  Bishops,  and  to  be  nublishea  as  soon  as  scheme  for  conducting   the   election    of  Bishops, 

pimdble  after  the  last  sitting  or  the  Conference.  when  not  otherwise  provided  for,  the  declaration  of 

4.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  unity  of  submission  to  the  regulation  of  the  Synods,  and  the 
fiutb  and  discipline  will  be  best  maintained  among  question  of  what  legislation  should  bo  proposed  for 
the  several  branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  by  tne  Colonial  Churches,  be  referred  to  the  committee 
<iae  and  canonical  subordination  of  the  Synods  of  specified  in  the  preceding  resolution. 

the  sereral  branches  to  the  higher  authority  of  a  11.  That  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
Synod  or  Synods  above  them.  sider  the  resolutions  relative  to  the  notification  of 

5.  That  a  committee  of  seven  members  (with  power  proposed  Missionary  Bishops,  and  the  subordinates 
to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Missionaries. 

of  men  learned  in  ecclesiastics  and  canon  law)  be  ap-  12.  That  the  question  of  the  bounds  of  the  juris- 
pointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  relations  diction  of  different  Bishops,  when  any  question  may 
ud  fonctiona  of  such  Synods,  and  that  such  report  have  arisen  in  regard  to  them,  the  question  as  to  the 
be  forwarded  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  obedience  of  Chaplains  of  the  Uniied  Church  of 
Canterbory,  with  a  request  that,  if  possible,  it  may  England  and  Ireland  on  the  Continent,  and  the  reso- 
be  eommunicAted  to  any  adjourned  meeting  of  this  lution  submitted  to  the  Conference  relative  to  their 
Conference.  return  and  admission  into  home  dioceses,  be  re- 
ft. That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Bishops  now  as-  ferred  to  the  committee  specified  in  the  preceding 
sembVed,  the  whole  Anglican  Communion  is  deeply  resolution. 

injured  by  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  in  13.  That  we  desire  to  render  our  hearty  thanks  to 

Xatal ;  and  that  a  committee  be  now  appointed  at  Almighty  God  for  His  blessings  vouchsafed  to  us  in 

this  general  meeting  to  report  on  the  best  mode  by  and  by  this  Conference ;   and  we  desire  to  express 

wUc^  the  Charch  mav  be  delivered  from  the  contin-  our  hope  that  this  our  meeting  may  hereafter  be 

■aoee  6f  this  scandaC  and  the  true  faith  maintained,  followed  by  other  meetings,  to  be  conducted  in  the 

That  tneh  report  be  forwarded  to  his  Grace  the  liord  same  spirit  of  brotherly  love. 

Arehbiahop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  request  that  he  __,,            ,                    ,                 -r*.  ,        ^^  , 

vili  be  pleased  to  transmit  the  same  to  all  the  Bishops  The  resolution  in  relation  to  Bishop  Colenso 

ef  the  Anglican  Communion,  and  to  ask  for  their  was  adopted  almost  unanimously,  there  being 

^^J^SJ?'*^^"^?!*^"*  .                 .  ^           .        ,  only  three  hands  raised  against  it.    A  Pastord 

7.  That  we  who  are  here  present  do  acquiesce  In  Aa<lrft<«  waflfldonted  flnd2<?niHl  hvfhft  T^i^hnrm. 

the  resolution  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterburv,  ^auress  was  aoopieu  ana  signed  l>y  tne  15ishop^ 

Msed  on  June  26, 1866,  relating  to  the  Diocese  of  exhorting  the  members  of  the  Church  to  hold 

5atal,  to  wit :  fast,  as  the  sure  Word  of  Gk)d,  all  the  canonical 
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a  declaration  was  adopted,  nnanimoosly  in  tbe  can  Sjnod,  and  strong  resolations  against  him 
Upper  House  and  in  the  li>wer  House  by  23  to  were  passed  by  this  Synod.  The  Rev.  Mr.  But- 
7,  declaring  the  introduction  of  "certain  vest-  ler,  who,  in  1866,  had  been  elected  successor 
ments  and  ritual  observances  ^'  into  the  services  of  Dr.  Colenso,  and  who,  at  first,  had  accepted 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  "  tending  to  favor  the  office,  declined  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
errors  rejected  by  the  Church."  The  bishops  1867.  The  Natal  clergy  and  laity  having  left 
of  the  Irish  Church  unanimously  signed  a  reply  the  choice  of  their  new  bishop  to  the  Bishops 
to  an  address  from  a  committee  of  laymen,  in  of  Capetown  and  Grahamstown,  with  the  con- 
favor  of  adherence  to  the  established  usages  of  corrence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  they 
the  Church  and  against  "  excesses  of  ritual."  offered  it  in  turn  to  two  clergymen,  both  of 
Early  in  June  the  Queen  of  England  appointed  whom  declined.  The  bishops  had  a  number  of 
a  commission,  to  inquire  what  were  the  prac-  names  on  their  list,  however,  and  would  perse- 
tic^,  orders,  andrabrics  of  the  Church,  and  the  vere  until  they  found  the  right  man. 
true  interpretation  of  the  same,  to  suggest  such  The  tendency  toward  an  increase  of  dioceses 
orders  and  amendments  to  theni,  and  additions  continaed  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
to  the  service  and  alterations  in  the  lessons,  as  England.  The  Diocese  of  Wisconsin  was  di- 
ther might  deem  fit  and  proper.  The  migority  vided  into  four  convocations,  with  express  ref- 
of  this  commission  were  supposed  to  be  or  to  erence  to  a  future  division  into  four  sees  as 
sympathize  with  High  Churchmen.  On  the  19th  speedily  as  possible.  In  the  diocesan  conven- 
of  Aagost  they  rendered  their  first  report,  in  tion  of  Indiana,  a  resolntion  was  carried  in  favor 
regard  to  the  use  of  vestments,  to  the  effect  of  small  dioceses  and  the  provincial  system, 
that  they  considered  it  expedient  to  restrain  in  The  Maryland  diocesan  convention  provided 
the  public  services  of  the  United  Church  all  for  the  erection  of  the  Eastern  Shore  into  a  new 
variations  in  respect  of  vestures  from  that  diocese.  Tlie  diocesan  convention  of  Western 
which  has  long  been '  the  established  usage  of  New  York  also  adopted  a  report  in  favor  of 
the  Church,  and  that  this  may  be  best  secured  division.  The  diocesan  convention  of  New  York 
by  providing  aggrieved  parishioners  with  an  declared  in  favor  of  erecting  Long  Island  and 
easy  and  effectual  process  for  complaint  and  nineteen  northern  counties  of  New  York  into 
re^^ss.  new  dioceses,  and  to  request  the  general  con- 
As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Church  of  Eng*  vention  to  enact  a  permissive  canon,  authorizing 
land  to  the  State  Government,  the  Convocation  a  federal  council  of  the  dioceses  now  existing, 
of  Canterbury,  in  June,  adopted  the  following  or  which  may  be  hereafter  erected  within  the 
resolntion,  which  was  offered  by  Chancellor  limits  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  that  it 
Massingberd:  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  ^ve, 
That  an  humble  repreaontation  be  addressed  to  bis  ^  ^®  appointed  by  the  bishop,  to  report  to  the 
mce  the  President  and  their  lordships  of  the  Upper  i^^^t  convention  a  draft  Oi  a  memonal  to  that 
House,  as  foUovrs :  That,  accordinff  to  the  constitu-  body  oA  the  subject,  together  with  a  plan  of 
tional  principles  of  this  Chorch  and  realm,  no  altera-  guch  council,  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
tion  f  honld  be  made  m  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ^r  ^v.:^  ^Qr^QYt 

or  with  the  mbrics  thereof,  until  the  advice  of  the  t     a  ™f",.*"    ,              -. .             i*  r^    a          j 

clerey  in  their  convocatlona  has  been  first  obtained,  In  AustraUa  the  new  Diocese  of  Grafton  and 

touching  the  same,  and  that  the  fact  of  such  altera-  Armidale  was  erected. 

lions  harinff  been  so  adopted  by  the  synods  of  the  An  important  resolution,  concerning  the  re- 

Church,  ou^t  to  be  formally  recited  in  any  act  of  jation  of  the  colonial  Churches  to  the  Church 

raiiiament  by  which  the  same  may  be  enforced,  in  ^r-c«„«u-,j   „««  *«t,««  i^«  ♦v^  Ai^^^^«^  ^^.^^^^ 

accordance  with  the  precedent  finally  estabUshed  bv  ?.^  ^^^f^^^'  ^.^  *,^^®^^y.*^?  d  ocesan  conven- 

tbe  words  recited  in  the  statute  18th  and  14th  of  tion  of  Adelaide  (South  Australia).    At  a  spe- 

Charles  II.,  cap.  4,  sec.  1,  to  that  effect.    And,  fur-  cial  meeting  it  formally  resolved,  ^^  That  it  is  not 

tber,  to  represent  the  deep  conviction  of  this  House,  desirable  that  all  bishops  in  the  British  colonies 

that  if  such  a  course  was  thought  necessanr  when  all  ^^^^i^  receive  their  mission  from  the  See  of 

members  of  Parhament  were  deemed  to  be,  or  were  n««*««T.«-,r    ^^a   ♦-v^   +1,^   rv«#i,   ^4f  ^^^^r^i^«^ 

required  to  be,  members  of  the  Church  of  fengland,  Canterbury,  and  take  tiie  oath  of  canonical 

the  abandonment  of  that  course  of  proceeding,  now  Obedience  to  the  archbishop.''     Tbis  resolution 

that  Parliament  is  composed  of  persons  of  all  direr-  was    carried    by  twenty-four  to  seven.     By 

rities  of  creed,  must,  in  all  likeUhood,  be  followed  by  another  resolution  it  was  decided,  by  eighteen 

most  diaaatrous  results.  ^^  g^^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^  desirable  that  future  bish- 

The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Church  ops  of  the  diocese  should  be  elected  by  the  dio- 

CoQgress  was  opened  at  Wolverhampton  on  the  cese. 

15th  of  October.    The  Congress  was  again  at-  In  June  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation 

tended  by  many  prominent  men,  including  a  of  Canterbury  passed  an  important  resolution 

number  of  English  and  American  bishops.    The  on  the  reform  of  convocation.    The  committee 

next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Dublin.  on  Gravamina  et  Brformanda  made  a  report, 

Tlie  Colenso  case  continued  to  cause  consid-  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary :  1.  It 

erable  tronble.     None  of  the  bishops  of  the  does  not  appear  that  the  representation  of  the 

Anglican  Church,  and  but  few  of  the  clergy  and  clergy  in  convocation  might  not  be  amended  by 

kiiy  of  the  diocese,  held  any  communion  with  a  capon  enacted  under  royal  assent  and  license, 

him,  and  the  episcopal  functions  in  his  diocese  but  without  the  authority  of  Parliament.    2.  It 

were   performed    by  another   South   African  does  appear  that,  if  ancient  precedents  were  to 

bishop.    He  was  not  invited  to  the  Pnn-AugU-  be  followed,  each  archbishop  might  constitution- 
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till  1661,  and  retained  his  connection  with  the 
paper  till  his  death.  His  health  had  been  mnch 
impaired  from  disease  of  the  heart,  which,  at 
Urnea^  caased  intense  BofTering.  Since  1861  he 
had  b«6Q  aoable  to  engage  in  continnoos  or  se- 
Tcre  intellectaal  labor,  but  had  written  when 
able,  aod  devoted  his  time  generally  to  the  reli- 
gioos  injtraction  of  the  cdored  people  in  the 
vidnitj  of  his  plantation,  at  West  Kiver,  Mar j- 
land. 

AOTHON,  Chablks,  LL.  D.,  an  American 
classical  scholar,  teacher,  and  antbor,  bom  in 
Kew  York  City,  in  1797;  died  there  July  29, 
1867.  He  was  one  of  a  family,  many  of  whose 
members  achieved  distinction.  His  father,  Br. 
G.  0.  Anthon,  a  German  by  birth,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  sorgeon-general  in  the  British  Army, 
ID  whidi  he  served  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  Anglo-French  "War,  and  before  resign- 
ing his  commission  married  the  orphan  daugh- 
ter of  a  French  officer,  and  settled  in  New  York. 
General  John  Anthon,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
New  York,  was  one  of  his  sons,  Rev.  William 
H.  Anthon,  D.  D.,  another,  and  Professor  Charles 
Anthon,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  an- 
other. He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  veteran 
snrgeoQ-general,  and  after  a  thorough  prelimi- 
nirx  training  entered  Columbia  College,  where 
he  gradoated  with  honor  in  1815.  On  leaving 
college,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in 
the  <^ce  of  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Anthon,  and 
in  1819  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Coort  The  study  of  the  law  did  not  wean  him 
from  the  study  of  the  classics,  in  which  his 
proficiency  became  so  great  that  at  the  early 
t^  of  twenty-three  he  was  appointed  a(^unct 
professor  of  lan^agej4  in  his  alma  mater.  In 
1830  he  was  made  rector  of  the  grammar-school 
attached  to  the  college ;  and  in  1835,  on  the 
rengnation  of  Professor  Moore,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  classical  department  of  that 
mstitntioo.  As  an  instructor  of  youth,  Dr. 
Anthon  had  few  superiors.  His  deportment  to 
his  pupils  was  uniformly  kind  and  indulgent, 
and  when  appointed  rector  of  the  grammar- 
school  he  conferred  on  the  public  schools  of  his 
natiye  city  six  free  scholarships.  His  genial 
hmnor  and  keen  wit  are  still  vivid  in  the  mem- 
ories of  his  nnmerous  pupils ;  and  though  he 
▼as  inclined  to  greater  severity  of  discipline 
than  some  modern  teachers  would  approve,  he 
vas  never  vindictive  or  unjust  He  was  always 
p«aUy  delighted  when  any  of  his  pupils  dis- 
oorered  any  fact  in  relation  to  their  classical 
stnd'iei  which  had  hitherto  escaped  observation, 
and  rewarded  their  diligence  by  extra  indul- 
gence. He  was  an  early  riser  and  an  indefati- 
gable worker.  Very  soon  after  his  appointment 
as  adjnnct  professor  he  became  convinced  of  tbe 
imperfection  of  the  text-books  in  general  use  in 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  and  set  about 
remedying  the  defect  with  his  characteristic 
Mai,  energy,  and  perseverance.  In  1822  he 
published  a  new  and  most  valuable  edition  of 
Lempriere's  "  Classical  Dictionary  ; "  in  1880  a 
Ittge  edition  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  with  copi- 


ous notes  and  a  learned  commentary ;  and  he 
did  not  relax  his  labors  nntil  he  ha<l  revised  and 
annotated  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
used  in  any  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the 
country,  together  with  several  excellent  gram- 
matical treatises  in  both  languages,  a  conveni- 
ent Latin  lexicon,  and  a  valuable  dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  In  all,  there  were 
nearly  fifty  volumes  of  these  excellent  text- 
books, all  of  which  have  been  republished  in 
Europe. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  a  republic  in 
South  America.  President,  from  1862  to  1868, 
Bartbolom6  Mitre;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Marcos 
Paz.  Ambassador  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  Washington,  Domingo  Sarmiento ;  ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, General  Alexander  Asboth. 

The  area  of  the  republic,  according  to  the 
recent  work  of  Mr.  Ford,*  Secretary  of  the 
British  Legation  at  Buenos  Ayres,  amounted  to 
515,700  English  square  miles,  or  24,257  geo- 
graphical square  miles.  As  the  frontiers  of  the 
republic  are  not  definitely  fixed,  the  statements 
of  the  area  in  different  writers  greatly  vary. 
Martin  de  Monssy  ("Description  de  la  ConP6d6- 
ration  Argentine,"  Paris,  1864),  by  counting  in 
the  whole  of  the  Gran  Ghaco  and  of  Patagonia, 
makes  it  42,188  geographical  square  miles, 
while  the  OothaAhncmae  for  1868  gives  25,581 
geographical  square  miles.  The  Registro  E$tar 
dittico,  of  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the 
year  1867,  edited  by  Manuel  Ricardo  Trelles, 
gives,  according  to  article  2  of  the  Constitution 
of  1868,  the  thirty-third  and  fifty-sixth  degree 
latitude  south,  and  tbe  fifty-ninth  and  seventy- 
si^h  degree  longitude  west  (of  Paris),  as  ap- 
proximative frontiers,  and  estimates  the  area  at 
80,000  leguas  cuadradas  (=16,875  geographical 
square  miles),  of  which  only  5,362  are  inhabited. 

The  population,  in  1867,  was,  according  to 
the  above  work  of  Mr.  Ford,  as  follows : 


Prarineet. 
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Birer  and  mAriiime : 

Buenos  Ayres 

Banta  F6  

Entrerlos 

Corrientes  y  Mlsiones . . 
At  the  foot  of  tbo  Andes : 

LaBioja 

Oatamarca. 

Ban  Juan 

Mendozo. 

Central: 

Cordova.  

Ban  Luis 

Santiago 

Tucaman 

"Northern : 

BalU 

Jujuy 


Total 1,874,000 


Inhobit- 
uiU. 


CapIUl. 


lohftblU 
•ata. 


460,000  Buenos  Ayres. 

46,000  Banta  F6 

107,000  Entrerlos 

W,000Concepcion... 


40,000  LaBioja , 

6,000  Catamarca . . . , 

70,000  San  Juan 

58,000  Mendoza 


140,000  Cordova.. 
&S,000  San  Luis., 
90,000  Bantisgo., 

100,000,Tucuman. 


80.000  Salta.. 
40,000  Jujuy 


200,000 

8,000 

16,000 

8,000 

4,000 

6.000 

20.000 

10,000 

25,000 
5.000 
6,000 

11,000 

11.800 
6,000 


The  number  of  foreigners  is  considerable; 
among  them  were,  according  to  the  latest  state- 
ments, 70,000  Italians.  82,000  Spaniards,  32,000 
English,  25,000  Frenchmen,  6,000  Germans  and 

♦T.  0.  Ford,    "La   BAnubUque   Ari?ent1ne."     Bapport 
adress^  an  QonTcmement  de  S.  M.  Britannique  (Pari^  iMl), 
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dedared  that  "  no  legal  State  governraeDts  or  on  the  gronnd  that  he  was  not  eligible  nnder 

adeqaate  protection  for  life  or  property  now  the  third  section  of  the  proposed  constitutional 

exists  in  Arkansas, ^*  etc.    The  act  then  made  amendment  known  as  section  14,  and  becaase 

provision  for  the  enforcement  "  of  peace  and  he  had  been  informed  that  the  Treasurer  would 

ffood  order  in  the  State  until  a  loyal  and  repub-  improperly  dispose  of  the  State  ftinds. 
lican  State  government "  could  be  legally  estab-        At  the  same  time,  an  order  was  issued  divid- 

llshed.    For  this  purpose,  Arkansas,  with  Mis-  ing  the  State  into  eleven  registration  districts, 

sissippi,  was  constituted  the  "  Fourth  Military  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board 

District,"  and    made  subject  to  the  military  of  Registration  similar  to  the  order  issued  by 

authority  of  the  United  States.  Mfgor-General  M^'or-Geueral  Pope  in  Alabama.    (See  Ala- 

E.  O.  C.  Ord  was  appointed  by  the  President  bama.)    The  division  of  the  State  into  eleven, 

to  the  command  of  this  district,  and  furnished  districts  included  five  and  six  counties  in  each 

with  a  sufficient  military  force  to  enable  him  district.    The  order  further  stipulated  that  the 

to  perform  his  duties  and  enforce  his  authority,  board  of  each  county  should  consist  of  three 

The  civU  government  of  the  State,  like  that  persons,  and  that  two  should  be  officers  of  the 

of  each  of  the  other  nine,  was  deemed  provi-  IJnion  army,  and  the  remaining  one  a  respect- 

sional  only,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  able  citizen. 

paramount  authority  of  the  United  States  at        On   May  18th  memoranda  of   instructions 

any  time  to  abolish,  modify,  control,  or  super-  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  Boards  of  Regis- 

sede  the  same.  tration  were   issued    by  Major-General   Ord, 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Major-General  of  which  the  most  important  were  the  tbl- 

Ord,  after  assuming  command  of  the  Fourth  Dis-  lowing : 

trict,  was  the  issue  of  an  order  on  April  15th,  Hi^q^tarteeb  Fourth  Military  District  1 

directing  Governor  Mnrphy  to  inform  the  mem-  (Mississippi  and  Arkansas),  v 

bere  of  tho-  State  Legislature  that  their  recon-  Vicmburo,  Mbs.,  my  is,  iser.    \ 

vening  would  be  incompatible  with  the  recent  .1-   ^l  forwarding  their  oaths  of  office,  duly 

Reconstruction  Act  of  Congress,  and  that  in  fjfiniedaadattested  thefiretduty ofthemembersof 

.v-.A^uo**  vt^,»ivu  aj.*^«  vr»    x^  g  vo^^  »  V.  """ij  *"  i^Q  board  is  to  meet  and  to  determine  the  number 

Jaly,  to  which  time  they  had  adjourned,  they  of  precincts  required  in  the  county  to  enable  all 

s]iould  not  assemble.     This  led  to  the  publica-  legal  voters  to  register  and  vote  without  having  to 

tion  of  an  order  by  the  Q-overnor  dissolving  the  go  far  from  their  homes  and  work  to  do  so.    Immedi- 

Legislature,     The  members  of  that  body  then  atoly  after  determining  the  number  of  precincts  re- 

nnFl.^  :«  «  ^«^*^*  ;«  ^k:^i.  ♦i*^^  ;i»^i«»^;i  4.i»«*  quired  in  the  county,   the  board  will  inform  the 

united  m  a  protest  m  which  they  declared  that  Assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  district  of  the  num- 

tbey  should  obey  the  order  of  Major-General  ber  (by  telegraph  if  practicable),  in  order  that  blank 

Ord,  and  not  attempt  to  meet  again  as  a  Legis-.  registering  books,  prepared  for  the  purpose  for  each 

ktnre,  and  said:  "  Yet  we  respectfully  but  ear-  precinct,  may  be  furnished  as  soon  as  practicable. 

n^y  prot«t  against  any  W  right  or  power  J?e^>^a,T6;%^'SriXcd%Tt'7  \'^\^:^^\^L 

in  General  Ord  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  such  genenflly  the  present  arrangement  will  be  found  to 

Lc>g!5latare,  and  that  his  order  to  that  eflfect  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  community.    Any  change 

we  claim  to  be  unconstitutional  and  illegal,  as  the  board  mav  think  advisable  in  this  respect  will  be 

aku  do  we  claim  the  order  of  Isaac  Murphy,  reported  at  o^e  to  the  headquarters  of  the  district 

W  on  the  request  or  direction  of  General  "^l  uts'^thoughUhe' best  system  for  registering  in 

Ord  85  aforesaid.    We  claim  and  insist  such  lie-  each  county  is  to  commence  with  the  more  remote 

g:bL-iture  was  and  is  in  no  sense  provisional ;  precincts  and  close  with  the  central  or  county-seat 

Ut  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  precinct,  in  order  that  those  whose  registering  is 

created  and  elected  according  to  the  forms  of  *°:iP^?^Lri?^i°»  *5\^^J*^^^^ 

Wj    xv      i^     _A'i.  x»  -«    ^^A  —  ^.,^1,  \.^A  «  general,   and  who  may  be  autnonzed  to   register 

and   the  Constitution,  and  m  such  had  a  J^der  that  decision,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 

r^t  to  meet  at  the  time  to  which  it  adjourned  doing  so  at  the  most  convenient  point  for  the  whole 

in  July    next.     And    we   respectfully  request  county.    In  each  reg:istration  the  applicants  will  be 

Geoeral  Ord  to  file  this  with  the  papers  of  his  registered  to  vote  in  the  precincts  in  which  they 

office,  to  bo  preserved  among  them  by  the  rsi'^tttfT.^d'^Bp^^^^^^^^^^^ 
pn^)er  department  of  the  Government.  8,  j^^er  determining  the  number  of  precincts  re- 

Geuera]  Ord,  in  explanation  of  this  proceed-  quired  and  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  regis- 

ing,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  a  subsequent  tered,  the  board  will  have  hand-bills  struck  off"  and 


sat  as  a  court  of  impeachment  for  trying  two  which  it  will  visit  the  various  precincts  for  that  pur- 

of  then*  State  judges,  and  ^^he  did  not  think  pose,  the  length  ofstay  in  each  precinct,  and  the  place 

it  woold  conduce  to  good  order  to  allow  that  where  the  office  will  be  opened  in  each.    In  case  the 

Lerislature  to  take  jurisdiction  and  try  the  ac-  K®???^^*^'?^  ^°l^**  ^^  *^  ®t^*^°?  P,?!?"^'*  ""^^  f^* 

*^^rai»wuic  w  w»^w  j«»*^  vv»^/«  «  X*     J          «  well  defined  or  known,  the  board  will  define  m  the 

cased,  one  of  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  loyal  hand-bills,  as   exactly   as   practicable,    the   limits 

man,  who  would  be  tried  mainly  for  the  reason  thereof. 

Ibal  he  had  attempted,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  4.  Any  person  who  has  held  an  office  under  the 

tu  protect  loyal  men  from  being  tried  by  dis-  General  Government  prior  to  entering   upon  the 

.     S           „    -^                                    ^              J  duties  of  which  he  was  reqpired  to  tiike  the  oath  of 

layaimen.           ,  ^   ,    ,       ,.      ^  j  ^t.                 i  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  who  afterward 

Major-General  Ord  also  directed  the  removal  engaged  in,  or  ^ave  aid  and  comfort  to,  rebellion  or 

or  suspension  from  office  of  the  State  Treasurer,  secession,  is  disqualified  as  a  voter.    Any  person 

Vol.  vn. — i       a 
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who  has  held  an  executiye  or  jodicial  office  under  himself  must  determine,  on  his  own  responsibilitj 
the  State  goyemment,  and  who  afterward  engaged  and  at  his  peril,  his  ability  or  disability ;  and,  aflef> 
in  or  voluntarily  aided  rebellion  or  secession,  is  ais-  ward,  the  tribunal  authorized  to  try  those  who  falselj 
qualified,  as  a  Toter.  Until  the  decision  of  the  attor-  take  the  oath,  and  not  the  registrars,  is  the  arbiter 
ney-^eneral  is  received  upon  the  subject  of  disquali-  appointed  to  decide  this  question.  But  the  regis- 
fication,  the  exclusion  of  all  applicants  for  registry  trars  are  expected  promptly  to  report  to  these  head- 
in  this  class  will  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  most  quarters,  for  investigation  by  a  military  commission, 
rigid  interpretation  of  the  law.    Undoubtedly  the  de-  all  cases  in  which  it  shall  appear  that  any  disquali. 

Sision  of  toe  attorney-general  will  relieve  from  this  fied  person  has  taken  and  subscribed    the    oatb. 

isqualifi cation  many  in  this  class  who  held  only  When,  therefore,  any  doubt  is  known  to  exist,  it  is 

minor  offices,  and  who  were  not  included  in  the  in-  the  duty  of  the  board  to  ekert  every  proper  means  in 

tention  of  the  law^  but,  until  that  decision  is  made  its  power  to  ascertain  the  antecedents  of  the  appli- 

,  known,  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  board  to  cants,  who,  also,  should  be  particularly  interrogated 

exercise  any  discretion.  (the  questions  and  answers  being  noted)  reftpectinc; 

The  organization  of  the  boards  commenced  *^^  supposed  ground  of  dis^ualilcation  If  there  is 
._  J.  ^%  A.  *i.  •  r  au  1*  cause  for  believing  that  he  IS  disqualified  by  reason 
immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  preceding  of  having  held  office  and  afterward  engaged  in  rebel- 
memoranda,  and  the  work  of  registration  was  lion,  he  should  be  warned  of  the  penalty  affixed,  br 
in  progress  before  the  close  of  the  month.  The  section  6  of  the  supplementary  act,  to  perjury,  ani^ 
oath  required  is  given  in  the  act  of  Congress.  *^**  ^"  case  will  be  reported  to  the  headquarters  for 

On  May  16th  an  order  was  issued  by  (xeneral  ^hen,  and  for  what  period  ?    Whether  in  assuming 

Ord,  calling   the  attention   of  the   post  com-  or  exercising  such  office  he  took  an  oath  to  support 

manders  to.  the  great  prevalence  of  horse-steal-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  and  whether 

ing  in  parts  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  and  di-  S?  *f*«^«^  engaged  in  rebellion  apainst  the  United 

-^^4.,'^«  +1  ««,   4-^  ^^^^  ♦!,«:«  <.,f.»^of  \>^^..f<.  4-^  states,  or  ever  voluntarily  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 

recting  them  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  the  enimies  thereof.    If  he  fnsista  upon  his  ability  to 

break  it  up,  and  to  turn  over  the  criminals  when  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  it  shall  be  adminis- 

arrested   to  the  nearest  post  commander  for  tered  and  subscribed  to  by  him,  when  the  board  will 

trial.     Subsequently,  on  .fune  7th,  permission  issue  to  him  a  certificate  of  registration.    In  every 

was  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  fH?,;^"®'  *^^'^?  will  be  entered  in  the  register  oppo- 

r\  J  ^     A.\,           T     *•         If  J.-U    1  *^       i.          jj  Mte  the  name  of  such  person  the  remark  "  reported 

Ord,  on  the  application  of  the  latter,  to  send  a  for  investigation,"  and  the  board  will  immecliatelv 

limited  number  of  persons  thus  convicted  by  make  the  report  neretofore  directed-  of  all  the  facts 

military  commission  to  the  Dry  Tortagas  as  a  to  these  headquarters,  setting  forth  the  ground  and 

place  of  punishment  evidence  of  such  supposed   disqualifications,   the 

On  June  10th  General  Ord  issued  his  final  ?f°lt°J'"?'*^"*®*'  an^with  as  much  care  wpossi. 

.     1      v«*"«  iv/wA  vj^u^icu  v_»«  jTOt*^      MO  MiLi«*  ble  the  facta,  dates,  and  place  m  question.    In  addi- 

mstmctions  to  Boards  of  Registration  as  fol-  tion  to  the  report  made  to  distnct  headquarters,  a 

lows  :  list  of  persons  so  registered  and  reported  will  be 

[Circnbr  of  iDstraction  to  Boards  of  Registration.]  submitted  by  every  board  to  the  officer  detailed  to  in- 

HxAnQCAiims  FouaxH  Miutart  Distmct  )  spect  and  supervise  the  registration  in  the  county 

(MissiMippi  AKD  AbkaxbasX              >•  °'  ^hc  following  officers  m  this  district  are  clearly 

YioKSBUKo,  Mias.,  June  10, 1867.     {  included  within  the  terms  executive  or  judicial  oM- 

1.  Precinct  books  will  not  be  made  in  duplicate,  cers  of  any  State,  viz.,  governors,  secretaries  of 
but  the  county  books  will  be.  PrecincJ  boolcs  will  State,  auditors,  State  treasurers,  attorneys-general, 
be  retained  by  the  board  until  after  the  election,  as  judges  of  the  supreme  court^  of  the  hija^h  court  of  ap- 
they  constitute  the  poll-books  of  the  respective  pre-  peals,  chancellors,  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  judges 
cincts.  After  the  election  they  will  be  forwardea  to  or  justices  of  the  county  courts,  sheriffs,  coroners, 
these  headquarters  under  cover  to  the  assistant  ad-  and  a^jutauts-general  and  quartermasters-general 
iutant-^eneral.  The  county  books  will  be  made  by  who  have  actually  exercised  the  duties  and  received 
transcnpting  from  the  precinct  books  immediately  the  salaries  of  their  offices,  and  mayors  authorized 
after  registration  in  the  county  is  closed,  and  both  to  act  in  a  judici&l  capacity. 

copies  will  be  sent  at  once  to  uie  assistant  adjutant-  6.  To  give  •an  opportunity  for  the  registration  of 

general  at  these  headquarters.  all  persons  who  have  not  been  able  to  present  thcm- 

2.  No  charge  is  allowed  to  be  made  by  the  board  selves,  or  have  been  rejected  by  the  boards  on  ac- 
or  any  one  connected  therewith  for  registering  a  count  of  previous  instructions  to  reject  all  doubtful 
voter  under  any  circumstances.  If  such  charge  has  cases,  but  who  may  under  the  above  instructions 
been  made  in  any  case,  or  should  it  hereafter  be  take  the  oath  and  register,  each  board  will  meet  at 
made,  the  facts  should  be  at  once  reported  at  these  the  most  accessible  place  for  all  the  people  in  the 
headquarters,  that  the  offender  may  be  brought  to  county  for  at  least  two  days ;  of  which  meeting  ten 
trial  by  military  commission.  days'  notice  shall  have  been  generally  published,  and 

8.  'the  act  of  Congress  requires  that  every  regis-  at  this  meeting  the  registration  of  the  county  will  be 

tered  voter  shall  have  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  completed.    iTy  command  of 

which  is  printed  at  the  top  of  every  page  of  the  pre-  Brevet  Major- General  ORD. 

cinct  registration  books.    Boards  of  Registration  will  Jobn  Ttlsb,  1st  Lieut.  U.  ».  Infantry,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

therefore  require  every  one  reristered  to  subscribe  ^he  fourth  section  of  these  instructions  was 

his  name  in  the  column  under  the  heading  "  name,''     .,„, ..     ,  .         i  xx      /•         n     ^^  ^  n*        I  r^ 

or,  if  he  cannot  write,  his  name  will  be  entered  in  the  ^"^  noticed  m  a  letter  from  General  Grant  to 

column  and  his  mark  or  cross  made  and  witnessed  General  Ord : 

by  a  member  of  the  board.  ^           ,.  .      ^         ,   „  WAsnn50T0F,/tifl«  28, 1867. 

4.  Boards  are  informed  that  the  acts  of  Congress,  JBrevet  Major-General  K    0.    C,    Ord,  commanding 

providing  for  the  registration,  are  the  sole  guide  and  Fourth  District  ; 

rule  for  their  action.  The  Board  of  Registration  is  Gbnbbal  :  A  copy  of  your  final  instructions  to  the 
not  empowered  to  decide,  in  doubtful  cases,  upon  the  Board  of  Registration,  of  June  10,  1867,  is  just  re> 
question  of  qualification  or  disqualification,  but  is  ceived.  I  entirely  dissent  from  tbe  views  contained 
required  to  register  and  grant  certificates  of  registra-  in  paragraph  four.  Tour  views  as  to  the  duties  of 
tion  to  all  persotis  who  take  and  subscribe  the  pre-  registrars  to  register  every  man  who  will  take  the  re- 
scribed  oath.    In  the  first  instance,  the  applicant  quired  oath,  though  they  may  know  the  applicant 
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perjures  bimsel^  is  sosUioed  by  the  views  of  the  at-  ment  from  day  to  day,  and  by  sending  for  absent 

lorney-gwej^  Uj  opinion  U  that  it  U  the  duty  of  members,  untU  a  quorum  may  be  had— to  as- 

tbe  Board  of  Registration  to  see,  as  far  as  it  hes  m  ^^^«-     7-^^   -^«  -V  -  -^s       «•  -x    a     xi.  * 

Seir  power,  ftitno  onaathorized  person  is  allowed  ^^^  ^f.^^J^^  ^l  ^^.  P^^^  ®^^^  ^  }^^^ 

to  legwter.   To  secure  this  end  registrars  should  be  ^^^  would  call  forth  military  mterferenoe." 
allowed  to  idminister  oaths  and  examine  witnesses.         This  communication  was  soon  returned  with 

The  law,  howerer,  makes  district  commanders  their  the  following  indorsement  : 

own  interpreters  of  their  power  and  duty  under  it,  tt.  °  „. a Tk a       —      i 

«.d  in  Z  opinion  the  atVey-generafor  myseUf  ^^""^^^.^^T^JL^f^,^] 

can  no  more  than  give  our  opinion  as  to  the  meaning        RegpectfuUy  returned.     In  tho  absence  of  other 

of  the  law.    Kejther  can  enforce  his  views  against  instructions,  the  order  of  Brevet  Major-General  Ord, 

the  judgment  of  those  made  resiK)n8ible  for  the  faith-  commanding  Fourth  MiUUry  District,  forbidding  the 

fill  eiecutoon  of  the  law— the  distnct  commander,  reassembling  of  the  Legislature  of  Arkansas,  will 

Very  respectftily  your  obedient  servant,  certainly  be  enforced. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General.  gy  command  of 

Oa  June  12th  another  order  was  issued  by  Sa^uTm  ^K""'^"*"^  ^*  °*  ^^™' 

General  Ord,  which  provided  that  all  proceed-  ist  Lieut,  Acyt.  28th  Int,  A.  A.  A.  G. 
iiMP  for  the  sale  of  Ijmds  under  cultivation  or       ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^    M^or-General  Ord 

of  the  ctop%  stock,  farming  utensds,  or  other  ^^  j^j    29th,  stating,  that  as  the  Federal  Oon- 
materials  used  in  tilling  such  lands,  in  pursuance  j^^  provided  by  special  law  for  the  organ- 

of  any  execution,  wnlj^or  order  of  sale,  ^ued  ^^^j^^  of  State  goveriSents  on  the  basis  of 

in  cases  where  the  debt  or  other  cause  of  civd  gnffi-age  without  regard  to  color,  and  had  also 

action  was  contracted  or  accrued  prior  to  the  p^vided  for  the  removal  of  aU  officers  who  in 
l8t  of  January  1866,  should  be  stayed  and  sus-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^rt  or  obstruct  the  exe- 

pended  until  after  the  30^  of  December,  1867.  outionof  this  law,  and  the  duty  of  administering 

Thw  order  was  to  take  effect  in  Arkansas  from  ^^^  j^^g  in  ^l^.g  miUtary  district  had  devolved 

and  after  the  SOth  of  June,  1867.  ^    ^  himself,  aU  State  and  municipal  officers, 

A  finther  order  was  issued  on  the  18th,  of  whatsoever  degree  or  kind,  were  thereby 

<atmg  that  the  above  order  was  not  mtended  ^^^^^^  ^liat  any  attempts  to  render  nugatory 

to  apply  to  writs  or  process  issued  by  the  the  action  of  Congress,  designed  to  promote  the 

Uoit^l  Stotes  courts,  nor  construed  as  directing  ^^^  government  ofthe  States  lately  engaged 

any^erferenoe  with  the  proceedmgs  of  those  j^  the  war,  by  speeches  or  demon strationT  at 

*^~",      ^^,-  ^T_    T>     'J    i.  •       J  *i        1.  pnblio  meetings,  in  opposition  thereto,  would 

On  Jane20th  the  President  issued,  through  ^^  ^^^^  ^  and  sufficient  cause  for  their 

the  War  Department,  a  series  of  instructions  g^mmary  removal  from  office.    The  same  pro- 

rektiTO  t»  the  meaning  of  the  acts  of  Ck)ngre98  hibition  in  regard  to  speeches  and  demonstra- 

rdatiog  to  reconstruction.    This  was  done  in  ^^^^^  ^^      ^i^  meetings  would  be  stricUy  ap- 

compliance  with  the  request  of  several  distnct  ^^  ^  ^j  ^^^^g  h^jUi^g  appointments  from 

*^*T^^*®^.i.  ^fH  1^^^  States.)  fcis  headquarters,  and  existmg  orders  prohibit- 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  day  to  which  the  j^    ^^^  interference  of  officers  of  the  Army  in 

Legislature  of  the  Stete  had  a^ourned    the  elections  would  be  rigidly  enforced  in  the  dis- 

members  of  the  two  Houses  present  in  Little  ^^^ 

Rock  met  i^forniaj^^^ii^  order  to  avoid  unn^        ^irly  on  the  morning  of  August  8th  a  body 

cessary  conflict  wiUi  the  military  au^onty,  and  ^f  ^^^    ^^  ^^re  Federal  soldiers,  under  the 

^  a  communication  to  Bn^ier-Oeneral  0.  command  of  Captain  George  8.  Peirce,  forcibly 

n.  Smith  commanding  the  Distnct  of  Arkansas,  ^^^^ed  the  office  of  the  OomtUutional  Eagle, 

00  the  subject  of  a  session.    They  stated  that,  published  at  Oamden,  and  earned  off  and  de- 

sQb?equent  to  the  order  of  C^eneral  Ord  forbid-  ^^^.^^  ^^le  material  of  the  office.    The  mayor 

ding  the  Leffislature  to  assemble,  the  Attorney-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^   addressed  a  note  to  the  commanding 

General  of  the  United  States  had  pubhshed  an  ^gg^^j.  ^^  ^^^       ^  ^^^1^,^^!  0  q  Qii^^^^  for  in- 

opmion  declanng  that  mUit^  officers  were  not  fonnation  relative  to  the  actions  of  the  soldiers, 

aothonzed  to  vacate  civil  officers,  except  upon  ^he  colonel,  by  letter,  repUed,  saying  "that 

mai  and  conviction  of  occupants;  and  that  they  ^j^^  unnecessarUy  exasperated  the  sol- 

deared  to  know  whether  the  assembling  of  the  aiersT"    In  reporting  the  affair  to  General  Ord, 

Le^uiatare  would  be  prevented  by  him  as  mil-  ^^  ^f^        Q^,onel  GUbert,  said : 

iiary  eommander  of  the  State,  should  its  mem-       -,  -  .,  j.    ^  j       •**!.• 

J  wuu^  «^ir«;i:««  *r>  «.i?^«««  The  censures  of  the  press  du-ected  against  the  Ber- 
bers attempt  to  convene  .according  to  adjourn-  ^^^^s  of  the  people  may  be  enduredf  but  General 
ment  They  farther  said :  There  is  much  Ord  and  the  military  force  detailed  to  perform  his 
nnfintahed  business,  materially  affecting  the  in-  duties  are  not  the  servants  of  the  {people  of  Arkanaaa, 
terests  of  citizens,  which  they  deem  it  their  duty  but  rather  their  masters,  and  it  is  felt  to  be  a  great 

to  complete.    They  do  not  desire  any  conffict,  f'^llZ^'TJi^l^}:T^,t!^^^^^^^ 

t         *^       .^,         .?..  -  __     ^z^  1 C  to  comment  upon  the  military  under  any  circmn- 

howerer,  with   nrilitary  force,  nor  any  breach  stances  whatever.    As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 

of  the  peace;  ioasmnch  as  the  Legislature  is  a  paper  in  relation  to  the  military,  please  see  a  copy 

mere  anl  body,  with  no  powers  of  resistance,  ofthe  20th  of  July.    Such  paramphs  have  been  of 

Bcnee,  we  have  deemed  it  advisable,  in  behalf  frequent  occurrence,  and  have  been  entirely  unprp- 

of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives-  J^>ttat^."^      ^^  *°  ^^*  "" 

¥bich  branches  respectively  of  the  General  As-  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

sembly  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  alive  by  adjourn-  C.  C.  GILBERT. 
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14th,  directing  them  to  obtain  and  fhrnisb  the 
names  of  saitable  persons  to  act  as  judges  and 
clerks  of  the  election  for  the  choice  of  delegates 
to  the  convention. 

On  September  6th  a  general  order  was  is- 
sned,  directing  that  whenever  aaj  person  was 
indicted  for  a  criminal  offence  in  the  State 
conrt^  who  shoold  prod  nee  the  affidavits  of  two 
credible  witnesses  that  he  was  in  the  Federd 
serFice,  or  loyally  adhered  to  it,  withholding  as 
far  as  pomible  all  aid  and  comfort  to  their  ene- 
emiesi,  and  the  accused  should  make  oath  that 
owing  to  these  circumstances  he  has  reason  to 
to  fear  that  he  will  not  receive  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial,  the  court  should  suspend  all  farther 
proceedings  and  send  the  papers  to  headquar- 
ters, with  a  view  to  a  trial  by  military  commis- 
sion. All  persons  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  i>oor-laws  were  notified  that,  as  the 
freed  people  sustained  their  share  of  taxation, 
no  denial  to  tliem  of  the  benefits  of  those  laws 
Foold  be  tolerated. 

Another  order,  of  September  9tli,  prohibited 
the  assembling  of  armed  organizations  or  bod- 
ifit  of  citizens  nnder  any  pretence  whatever. 
All  officers  were  ei^joined  to  nse  all  means  at 
their  disposal  to  cause  the  enforcement  of  this 
order. 

A  farther  order,  issued  September  10th,  re- 
quired til  persons  in  the  State,  who  subsequent- 
ly to  April  9,  1865,  exiled  themselves  from  any 
of  the  Southern  States,  but  had  since  returned, 
to  report  to  headquarters  personally,  or  by  let- 
t^,  in  order  to  take  the  parole  oath. 

Another  order,  of  September  27th,  directed 
the  election  for  delegates  to  the  convention  to 
commence  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November, 
uid  to  continue  until  completed,  in  the  foUow- 
ing  manner: 

Each  registrar  takes  one-third  of  the  number  of 
precincts  m  hU  county,  and,  with  a  judge  and  clerk 
of  election  appointed  by  himself,  commences  on  the 
first  T«esday  of  November,  and  holds  election  in 
eadi  of  bis  precincts  on  consecutive  davs,  when 
practicable,  one  day  at  each  precinct.  Three  pre- 
cincts of  each  county  will  thus  be  voted  each  day 
aatil  an  are  voted. 

The  number  of  delegates  as  apportioned  to  the 
(Afferent  counties  of  the  State,  was  seventy-five. 

The  views  of  the  whites  on  registration  were 
thus  expressed  at  this  time  by  one  of  the  most 
inflaential  papers  of  the  State : 

The  opportunity  for  registering  should  not  be  al- 
lowed  to  escape  unimproved.  Surely  every  one  can 
spare  one  day,  if  that  much  time  is  required,  to  per- 
wrm  aucred  duty  he  owes  to  bis  family  and  the 
commmitj  in  which  be  lives. 

Every  one  who  has  freedmen  qualified  to  vote 
uader  the  reconstruction  acts,  in  his  employ,  or  who 
hu  any  inflnence  with  them,  should  see  to  it  that 
they  obtain  their  certificates  of  registration.  The 
pririlege  of  voting  has  been  given  them  by  Congress, 
ud  tbej  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
ud  its  nature  explained  to  them,  that  they  make  a 
proper  use  of  it. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  voters  regis- 
tered in  the  State  up  to  the  time  the  revision 
of  the  registry  lists  commenced : 


COUNTIES. 


Arkansas  . . . . 

Ashley. 

Bradley 

Benton 

Carroll 

Conway 

Crawford .... 

Calhoun 

Chicot 

Craighead  . . . 

Clark 

Cross 

Columbia . . . . 
Crittenden . . . 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Hot  Spring.. 
Hempstead. . . 

Isard 

Independence 

Jefferson 

Johnson  

Jackson 

Lawrence.... 
Lafayette .... 
Little  River.. 

Madison 

Marion 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 
Mississippi... 

Newton 

Ouachita 

Perry 

PhUlips 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Randolph .... 
St.  Francis. . . 

Saline 

Scott 

Sfearcy 

Sebastian.... 

Sevier 

Union 

Van  Buren. . . 
Washington. . 

White 

Woodruff". . . . 
Yell 

Total.. 


Whites. 

Blacks. 

.  495 

1,080 

710 

604 

908 

868 

998 

11 

767 

•  • 

934 

146 

746 

148 

422 

184 

268 

894 

623 

42 

1,112 

464 

415 

184 

1,813 

740 

245 

505 

668 

837 

281 

592 

1,079 

677 

740 

107 

297 

9 

922 

5 

728 

102 

1,807 

1,195 

763 

81 

1,455 

140 

1,048 

2,738 

682 

73 

849 

283 

971 

48 

583 

962 

827 

426 

709 

10 

882 

9 

625 

551 

491 

27 

292 

193 

425 

1 

1,084 

870 

296 

23 

955 

2,681 

771 

94 

1,071 

512 

1,494 

2,402 

489 

76 

172 

89 

892 

1 

848 

59 

664 

404 

712 

42 

657 

17 

574 

1 

1,012 

203 

567 

261 

922 

798 

746 

148 

1,834 

84 

1,279 

155 

673 

854 

831 

131 

43,170 

23,146 

Total 


1,528 

1,814 

1,276 

1,009 

767 

1,080 

894 

606 

1,162 

665 

1,576 

599 

2,058 

750 

1,005 

828 

1,656 

847 

806 

927 

825 

2,502 

794 

1,595 

8,786 

755 

1,132 

1,014 

1,546 

758 

719 

891 

1,076 

618 

485 

426 

1,954 

818 

8,636 

865 

1,583 

8,896 

665 

211 

893 

907 

1,028 

754 

574 

675 

1,215 

828 

1,720 

894 

1,918 

1,434 

1,027 

962 

66,316 


On  September  26th  an  order  for  an  election 
was  issued  by  General  Ord,  as  follows : 

General  Orders^  No.  31. 

XlEADQUAItTEieS  FOUETH  MrLITABY    DI8TBIOT 

(Mississippi  akd  Arkamhab), 

Office  of  Civil  Affaibs, 
ViCKSBCEG,  Miss.,  September  26, 1S67., 

1.  The  registration  of  the  legal  voters  in  tbis  mili- 
tarv  district  having  been  completed,  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  tbe  Act  of  Confess  entitled 
*'  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  govern- 
ment of  tbe  rebel  States,''  and  tbe  Acts  supplement- 
ary thereto,  an  election  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  held 
in  the  States  composinsr  the  same,  commencing 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  rfovomber  next,  and  con- 
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""^rSTuBSjtArarKS^&er^iSOT  **  [  Another  order  established  boanls  of  arbitra- 

^T^  ^V*          »r     \    o  «l«^  tion  to  adiast  the  claim  of  laborers  and  others 

Holly  Spkihos,  2fovemb«r  8, 1887.  vv  c^ji*ow  v  « ^a»4iu  v*   *ovvi  v*  o  «ii^a  wma^ao 

ff«fMfo/  C.  E  SmUK  Commanding :  iipon  the  crop  of  the  year  m  any  localities. 

Send  me  the  name  or  names  of  any  oflScial  or  other  Another   order  informed   the  collectors   of 

person  who  has  been  or  may  make  inflammatory  revenue  for  the  year  1867,  "that  they  would 

specchM  to  frecdmen  or  endanger  the  public  peace  y^  required  to  make  returns  in  accordance  with 

bj  excinnir  one  class  or  color  affamst  another.    Con-  ^  a        i?         i-j         ..        •             •! 

8oU  comSmding  and  other  o&cerp  for  facts,  and  ^l^^^^  fr^^n,  headquarters  in  special  ca.«*es,  or 

pablish  this  tel^ram.    I  desire  to  make  prompt  ar-  they  would  be  immediately  proceeded  against. 

rest*  and  trial  orsnch  offenders.  And  if  tlie  State  courts  failed  to  take  cognizance 

Time  and  place  of  offence,  and  name  of  witnesses,  of  such  offences,  they  would  be  tried  by  mill- 

rrc"oTDr^"^.tt'i^]2?.'Qeae4W,i.oding.  ^^r  comroission.    No  further  time  would  be 

^                                 **  given  for  the  pajmoent  of  taxes,  or  for  settlement 

The  result  of  the  election  was  in  favor  of  a  of  revenue  by  the  collectors,  than  that  pre- 

conyendon,  bat  the  votes  showed  that  only  scribed  by  law." 

aboat  two-thmls  of  the  registered  voters  had  Another  order  forbade  all  persons,  not  in  the 
gone  to  the  poUs.  The  raiyority  for  the  con-  Federal  military  service,  and  not  properly  en- 
Tention  wa*  about  14,000.  Nearly  all  the  dele-  gaged  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  from  carry- 
gates  elected  to  the  convention  were  Radicals,  ing  concealed  weapons,  under  a  penalty  of  a 

Oq  December  2d,  a  public  meeting  was  held  forfeiture  of  the  weapons  and  of  being  tried 

in  IMt  Bock  ^*  to  initiate  a  united  movement  and  punished  by  military  commission,  for  dis- 

on  tbe  part  of  the  white  people  of  the  State  turbing  the  public  peace.     Justices  of  peace, 

against  negro  supremacy,  and  to  preserve  the  magistrates,  and  sheriffs  were  authorized  and 

principles  of  t\\t  national  Constitution  by  co-  directed  to  execute  the  order,  so  far  as  to  ar- 

operatioQ  with  the  Democratic  party  of  the  rest  and  confine  the   offenders  and  seize  the 

Coion."    A   State    Central    Committee   was  weapons.    It  was  supposed  this  was  prompted 

formed,  who  subsequently  issued  an  address  to  by  the  knowledge  that  the  freedmen  were  all 

the  people,  in  which  they  said :     "  That  a  very  armed  throughout  the  district. 

Urge  majority  of  the  regbtered  voters  of  the  Another  onler  was  issued,  on  December  12th, 

Sute  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a  consti-  directing  that  whenever  a  citizen  was  arrested 

tiition  which  confers  the    elective    franchise  by  the  military  authorities,  he  sliould  be  fur- 

upon  a  class  of  persons  wlio  have  just  emerged  nished  with  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him, 

from  slavery,  and  are  in  every  respect  unfit  to  prior  to  his  arraisrnment  for  trial ;  and  further, 

be  intrusted  with  so  high  a  privilege,  and  the  that  writs  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  United 

practical  operation  of  which  would  have  the  States  courts  should  in  ill  cases  be  obeyed  and 

e^t  to  give  the  control  of  the  State  govern-  respected. 

ment  to  that  class,  no  truthful  man  will  deny.  In  December  a  petition  was  addressed    to 

That  such  majority  will  vote  against  a  consti-  General  Ord  by  the  grand  jury,  judicial  offi- 

tition  embracing  a  provision  of  that  kind,  if  oers,  and  citizens  of  Chicot  county,  asking  for 

tber  Tote  at  all,  is  equally  certain.     That  the  his  protection.      The  petition   stated  as  fol- 

people  of  this  whole  country — those    whose  lows: 

titbers  established  the  Government  and  have  r^^^  ^le  colored  population  of  said  counter  U 


_        government,  will  suit  of  the  present  years  operations 

aot  b3  qaeVtioned.  "in  view' of  the  astonishing  Jhe  freedmen  to  make  provisions  to  feed  them  and 

f««iU:i^**u  i    1     xj         •      A'iv        4.  their  families  until  the  first  of  January  next,  and 

^ts  of  the  recent  elections  in  different  por-  the  utter  ruin  of  the  planting  interest-not  one  in 

uoas  of  the   Union,  the  voices  of  the  Demo-  ten  of  our  planters  will  be  able  again  to  renew  plant- 

<^c  and  Conservative  masses  of  the  North  ing  as  formerly,  and  cannot  feed    or  employ  the 

call  npon  ns  now  to  assist  in  defeating  the  at-  freedmen  and  their  families  now  depending  upon 

titwnal  government  and  set  up  m  its  place  one  i^g  upon  our  stock,  and  the  agent  of  the  t'reedmen's 

«i  which   others  than  white  men  shall  have  Bureau  is  unable  to  prerent  their  depredations,  and 

the  oontrolUng  influence.     We  must  heartily  by  the  first  of  February  we  believe  they  will  nearly 

respond  to  that  call."    The  result  of  this  move-  tave  consumed  all  of  our  stock,  unless  some  means 

^n  December    5th   General  Ord  issued  an-  tween  the  races  is  apprehended  as  the  result  of 

other  order,  stating  that  the  question  for  a  con-  their  depredations  on  stock  and  other  property,  a 

veation  had  received  a  mayority  of  votes ;  and  contingency  which  your  petitioners  most  earnestly 

tJtt  such  convention  would  be  held  at  Little  desire  to  avoid.         .....        ^     „.*.r«^.^ 

Bock,oaTaesday,January  7,1868;  and  that  eaJL^Tl^e^q^rthaV^^^^^^^ 

»  wmilar  convention  would  assemble    at   the  troops,  under  an  efficient  officer,  to  our  county,  for 

f^nie  time  at  Jackson,  for  the  State  of  Missis-  the  protection  of  our  families  and  property,  ana  that 

%i.     Irregularities  in  the   conduct    of   the  yo"  ^H  use  vour  official  influence  to  procure  neoes- 

P.^  the  vote  in  those  precincts  was  sus-  -our  power  toward  obviating  the  troubles  antia- 

Med,  to  await  official  investigation.  pated. 
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Similar   applications  were  made  by  other  great  volunteer   army  which  has  so  quietly 

counties  on  the  Mississippi   River,  south  of  passed  away,  there  then  remained  .in  the  ser- 

Ohicot.  vice  but  208  officers,  and  no  enlisted  men.     On 

On  December  19th  an  order  was  issued  by  November  26,  186T,  General  Grant^  who  had 

the  sub-commander  of  Arkansas,  Brigadier-  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim 

General   0.  H.   Smith,  directing  the  county  upon  the  removal  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Stanton,  August 

courts,  in  compliance  with  the  State  law,  to  12,  1867,  issued  the  following  order : 

make  suitable  provision  for  their  poor  by  tlie        hbjldquaetbw  or  tot  Army,  AiwrrrAXT-GB^raAL's » 
establishment  of  almshouses,  etc.    At  the  same  Omcs,  WASinMOTON,  Nov,  26,  i$67.     ( 

time  General    Ord  issued  an  order  directing       The  following  orders  have  been  received  from  the 

Major-General  A.  S.  Gillem  to  proceed  to  Wash-  ^^  ^«P?.^*"®°*'  *°*^  '^"^  5?  r°'?  executed  .• 

m^n,  and  to  represent  to  the  President  and  ex^^^h'^e"^?!^^^^^^^^^ 

becretary  of  War  "the  starving  condition  of  the  minimum  allowed  by  law,  of  fifty  priTates  per 

tlie  freedmen  in  a  large  number  of  the  counties  company.    The  reduction  will  be  hy  casualtjr,  and 

in  his  sub-district  of  Mississippi,  due  to  the  ruin  when  one  company  falls  below  the  minimum,  it  will 

and  bankruptcy  of  cotton  planters,  and  the  ab-  ^«  recruited  by  transfer  from  other  companies  of  the 

«««««  ^^  ^^L.  Jx-  *i>^  «,^«««  +«  ix«r  u  »  hoxnt  regiment  until  all  are  at  the  minimum, 
aence  of  corn  or  the  means  to  buy  it."  ^g^;§,   r^^   general   recruiting  service  will  be 

Command mg  omcers  were  directed  to  notify  immediately  reduced  by  breaking  up  all  excepting 

leading  colored  men,  and  take  such  other  ineas-  four  principal  rendezvous  to  each  arm,  cayalrv  and 

ures  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  publication  infantry,  and  ordering  the  surplus  recruiting  ofeccrs 

of  the  fact  that  all  freedmen,  who  were  able,  ^  *?^^^^  I^°Im°Jv-    ^"^  ™''^®  ""^T"'*^  t'"  ^®  ^^1^ 

*'"j  *«»^»'  ••  r"  ••       ^^^  ^"1  ""^  T»«*«  «»^*w,  regiments  until  they  are  reduced  as  above  ordered. 

would  be  required  to  earn  their  support  dunng  tBs  will  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  refinlist- 

the  next  year,  and  to  go  to  work  upon  the  best  ment  in  their  regiments  of  men  who  may  be  dia- 

terms  that  could  be  procured,  even  should  it  charffedby  expiration  of  term  6f  service, 
furnish  a  support  only,  and  thus  prevent  their      .  ^^-  ^"  volunteer  officers  now  retained  in  scr- 

'KAytr^«»;»»  o  k»..1a»   iZ  ♦!.«  n^„e!L^^^^*-       ah  vice  will  be  mustered  out,  to  take  effect  Jan uarv  1, 

becommg  a  burden  to  the  Government.     AU  jges,  except  the  commissioner  and  the  disbur^ini 

freedmen  who  can,  but  will  not,  earn  a  hveli-  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Refuffees,  Preedmen,  anil 

hood  when  emnloyment  can  be  procured,  will  Abandoned  Lands.  ^ 

lay  themselves  liable  to  arrest  and  punisliment  _  _      ^7  command  of  General  GRANT, 

as  vagrants.    The  cooperation  of  sheriflfs,  con-  ^-  ^-  Towhsbnd,  Assistant  Adjut^nt-Gcneral. 

stables,  and  police  magistrates,  was  requested  in        The  maximum    strength    of  the  arin3%   r.5 

the  enforcement  of  this  order,  and  any  just  established  by  the  act  of  July  28,  186C,  allow- 

action  of  theirs  under  the  provisions  would  be  ing  one  hundred  men  to  a  company,  would  be 

sustained  by  the  military  authorities.  nearly  76,000;  the  above  order  will  eventu- 

On  December  21st  an  order  was  issued  by  ally  reduce  it  to  about  45,000,  probably  the 

General  Ord,  stating  that  at  the  recent  election  smallest  number   necessary  for  the  security 

41,134  votes  were  cast  on  the  question  of  a  of  the  extended  and  increasing  territory  of  the 

convention ;  and  of  this  number  27,576  were  country.    The  number  of  recruits  ibr  the  year 

cast  for  the  convention,  and  13,558  were  cast  ending  September  80,  1867,  was   34,191,  and 

against  it,  and  ther  total  number  of  registered  of  desertions  13,608.      General  Grant  recoin- 

voters  in  the  State  was  66,805,  and  the  con ven-  mends  the  extension  of  the  term  of  eniist- 

tion  would  accordingly  be  held  as  previously  ment  to  five  years  for  the  infantry  and  artil- 

ordered.  lery;  also  an  improvement  in  the  courts-martial, 

On  December  28th  an  order  was  issued  by  to  prevent  the  numerous  desertions. 
General  Grant,  directing  General  Ord  to  turn        The  Bureau  of  Confederate  Archives,  and  tb 


over  his  command  to  Major-General  Gillem,  Bureau  for  the  Exchange  of  Prisoners,  et<?., 
and  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco,  California,  were,  during  the  past  year,  transferred  to  the 
M^jor-General  Irvin  McDowell  was  then  or-  Adjutaut-GeneraPs  Department  thereby  effect- 
dered  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Military  ing  a  needed  reduction  in  the  Government  ex- 
District,  penditurcs. 

The  agricultural  result  of  the  year  was  suffi-  The  total  estimate  for  military  appropria- 

cient  to  convince  every  one  that  the  old  system  tions,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  is 

of  an  exclusive  cotton-crop  must  be  abandoned.  $77,124,708,   being    $51,919,038.44   in  excess 

Grain-crops,  with  the  use  of  labor-saving  ma-  of  the  estimate  for  the  previous  year.    This 

ohinery,  it  was  urged,  would,  in  a  few  years,  large  increase  is  owing  partly  to  a  deficiency 

put  the  planters  in  a  state  of  independence.   In  in  the  appropriation  of  the  previous  year,  and 

every  district  of  the  State  the  cotton-planters,  partly  to  the  large  balance  on  hand  at  the  coni- 

at  the  close  of  the  year,  determined  to  abandon  mencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year.    For  tlio 

its   cultivation.     The  grain-crop  in  the  State  following  departments   no  appropriations   are 

was  unusually  abundant.     No  statement  has  asked :  Office  of  Inspector-General,  Bureau  of 

been  made  of  the  condition  of  the  various  in-  Military  Justice,  Subsistence  Department,  and 

fftitutions  of  the  St^te.  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  etc. 

ARMY,  UNITED  STATES.    According  to  The  disbursements  of  the  Paymaster-General 

the  report  of  the  Adjujant-General,  Septem-  for   the    year    ending   June  30,   1867,   were 

ber  80,  1867,  the  tT)tal  strength  of  the  army  $68,876,858,  of  which  $28,389,213  were  paid 

was  56,815,  including  officers  and  men.    Of  the  to  disbanded  volunteers,  and  $14,369,243  to  the 
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Regular  Army  and  the  Military  Academy.  The  on  propf  of  their  continued  adhesion  to  the 
following  b  the  financial  sammary  of  t^e  Pay  Union.  The  total  numher  of  pensioners  on  the 
Department:  rolls  from  the  wars  subsequent  to  the  Revolu- 
Balance  on  hind  at  tbo  begioning  of  the  tion  and  prior  to  the  civil  war,  is  1,810,  an  in- 
fiscal  rear $23,9^1,899  crease  of  83  during  the  year,  caused  chiefly  by 

Receired  from  Treasury  and  othersonrces  the  restoration  of  pensions  to  residents  of  States 

donag  the  year '  84,988,958  j^^^^y  j^  insurrection.    The  amount  paid  on  ac- 

Total       .          .          $58  875  857  count  of  army  pensioners  for  the  year  ending 

.        ,,.          '*' '  June  80,  1867,  was  $18,301,715.26. 

AcconntedforasfoUows:  p^^ring  the  past  year,  the  names  of  many 

A^dT"*"*^^^  ^^^  ^^**^^$14  869  248  P®*^^^  improperly  drawing  pensions  have 
Disb™^nu't<;Voluntee«;.V.V.V.V.V.  28;389;ou  ^^^^  dropped  froni  the  roll^  and  several  have 
BequisHions  cancelled 8,100,000  been  convicted  and  punished  under  the  Supple- 
Amount  refonded  to  Treaaury 39,000  mentary  Pension  Act  of  July  4,  1 864. 

Ptymast^r^  balances  on  deposit  in  Mer-  The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice 

chantb  Kational  Bank,  at  date  of  clos-  ^      received  and  registered,  during  the  year, 

mg. not  heretofore  accounted  for 107,214  ^T^Ana        "^  ""^    «5iow*;*^^,            5      j   A^ne 

UnSned  requisitions  in  Treasury 8,66o|ooO  11,432   records  of  mihtary  courts,   and  2,185 

In  binds  of  paynjasters 4,821,386  special  reports  relating  to  the  regularity  of 

judicial  proceedings,  the  pardon  of  military 

^^**^ $58,875,857  offenders,  the  remission  or  commutation  of  sen- 

The  total  disbursements  of  each  class  during  tences,  and  to  miscellaneous  questions  of  law 

the  fiscal  year  are  as  follows :  referred  for  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau.    The 

To  troops  in  serrice $20,078,865  <>?  V^"?^"" -r  "^  T  Tw  ^l  V"^,  Secretary 

To  troo]^  in  muster-roll 8,800.000  o^  War,  detdihng  the  Assistant  Judge  Advo- 

To  Treasmy  certificates 10,615,000  cate-General   and  four  'Judge  Advocates  for 

To  referred  claims 8,764,602  service  at  the  headquarters  respectively  of  the 

_  .  ,                              ZTTZITT^  five  military  districta   establisned  by  act  of 

^^*** $42,768,457  March  2, 1867. 

Under  the  act  of  July  28,   1866,   author-  In  the  QuartermaBter-GeneraFs  Department 

izing  tiie  payment    of    additional    bounties,  there  have  been  examined  and  passed  11,130 

tbere  hflvo  been  recorded  up  to  October  20,  accounts,  estimated   at   $300,738,171;    1,544 

1867,  407,857  claims,  of  which  105,378  have  remain    for  examination,   estimated   at  $47,- 

been  paid,  at  an   expenditure  of  $9,352,797,  451,262.     The  sales  of  surplus  or  unservice- 

learing  302,479  to    be  settled.      During  the  able  animals  for  the  year  amount  to  $268,572 

year   31,000   other    claims   for   bounty  and  24,  and  the  aggregate  derived  from  that  source 

irreare  of  pay  have  also  been  disposed  of;  since    the  close  of   the  war    is  $16,242,716. 

it  an  expenditure    of   $3,353,203.      Under  16,086  horses  and  mules  have  been  purchased 

the  joint  resolutions  of  Congress  of  March  for  the  public  service.    The  supply  of  clothing 

80,  1867,  and  July  19,  1867,  $1,500,000  were  and  eqmpage  is  so  large  that  no  purchases  will 

ippropriated  for   reconstruction  expenses   in  be  necessary  for  the  ensuing  year.    Under  the 

the  five  military  districts  of  the  South.    Of  act  of  Congress  of  July  14,  1866,  clothing  and 

this  there  had  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury  equipage  were  issued  to  the  sufferers  by  the 

at  the  close  of  the  year  $1,454,729,  leaving  a  recent  disastrous  fire  in  Portland,  Me.      The 

glance  of  $45,271,  to  the  credit  of  the  second  fund  of  $1,000,000,  known  as  the  sheltering 

toilitary  district.    The  estimated  expenditure  fund  for  the  troops  on  the  Plains,  has  been  ap- 

of  the  Pay  Department  for  the  coming  fiscal  plied   to  its  proper  purposes.    One  thousand 

yetr  is  $22,412,068.  temporary  buUdings  have  been  sold  during  the 

The  penaon-rolls  on  June  30, 1867,  contained  year  for  $112,000.    A  fire-proof  warehouse, 

the  names  of  153,093  persons,  of  whom  more  to  cost  $138,800,  is  in  process  of  erection  at 

than  150,000  are  array  invalids,  widows,  or  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

other  representatives  of  soldiers  in  the  late  There  are  308   cemeteries    in  the  United 

*ar.   The  remainder  are  on  the  rolls  of  pre-  States  for  the  interment  of  soldiers,  of  which 

^009  wars.    The  last  pensioner  of  the  Revolu-  81  are  known  as  "  national  cemeteries."    In 

tionarr  War,  Samuel  Downing,  of  Edinburgh,  the  latter,  238,666  United  States  soldiers  are 

>ew  York,  died  during  the  year.    By  special  buried,  out  of  a  total  of  251,827  interments, 

act?  of  Congress,  two  otner  veterans,  who  were  76,263  bodies  are  yet  to  be  interred,  making 

not  enrolled  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  aggregate  328,090.    Of  Confederate  pris- 

— John  Gray,  of  Ohio,  and  Daniel  F.  Bakeman,  oners  of  war,  20,861  have  been  interred.    The 

ff  New  York — have  been  granted  pensions  as  total  cost  of  the  cemeteries,  when   completed, 

RcTolntionary  soldiers  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  is   estimated  at  $3,500,000,  of  which   about 

annnm.  There  still  remain  on  the  pension-rolls  $1,737,000  have  already  been  expended. 

W  widows  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  of  whom  The  Southern  railroads  were  indebted  to  the 

one  only  was  married  previous  to  the  close  of  the  Government   on  July  1,  1866,  $6,570,074.05. 

War  of  Independence.  This  number  is  greater  by  On  June  30,  1867,  this  amount  was  reduced  to 

^6  than  that  reported  last  year,  pensions  having  $5,921,372.10. 

l^n  restored  to  widows  in  the  Southern  States  The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  Quarter- 
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ject  for  the  communioatioii  of  the  Army  and  dncted  the  war  against  the  Indians  in  Nortli- 
Kavy  by  ^gnals  oommon  to  both  services  is  western  Minnesota.  On  assuming  command  of 
under  consideration.  his  district,  General  Pope  continued  in  office  the 
The  First  Military  District  comprises  the  State  State  officials,  bat  forbade  th eir  opposition  to  the 
of  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  Brevet  reconstruction  acts,  or  giving  their  patronage 
Mi^or-Geueral  Schofield.  This  officer  served  to  papers  that  opposed  them.  Very  few  ci^ 
with  distinction  throughout  the  war.  At  the  officers  were  removed.  Juries  were  ordered  to 
close  he  was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  France,  be  drawn  indiscriminately  from  the  black  and 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed  to  the  com-  white  registered  voters.  In  consequence  of  the 
mand  in  Virginia.  In  tins  district,  trial  by  riot  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  city  and  county  officers 
jury  having  become  impracticable,  through  pre-  were  held  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
jadice  and  antagonism  between  the  whites  and  peace  at  all  public  meetings.  The  6tat«  Treas- 
blicka,  and  the  loyal  and  disloyal  citizens,  resort  urers  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  were 
was  had  to  a  system  of  military  commissions,  forbidden  to  make  payments  after  the  appro- 
composed  of  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  priations  of  the  present  fiscal  year  had  expired 
Freedmen^s  Bureau,  acting  as  justices  of  the  except  on  warrants  approved  by  the  district 
peace  and  ultimately  as  circuit  judges.  The  commander,  as  it  was  believed  that  anew  Legis- 
system  has  worked  successfully,  and  all  classes  lature  would  not  continue  or  approve  many 
of  ddxens  have  received  protection.  Boards  of  of  the  appropriations  made.  The  registering 
registry  were  appointed  throughout  the  State,  boards  were  appointed  from  the  citizens  of  the 
and  at  their  session,  September  15,  1867,  re-  district,  each  consisting  of  two  white  men  and 
turned  as  registered  one  hundred  and  fifteen  one  colored.  The  returns  for  Georgia  show 
tboiuand  and  sixty-eight  whites,  and  one  hun-  the  registration  of  95,214  whites  and  93,457 
dredandonethousandthree  hundred  and  eighty-  colored;  Alabama,  74,450  whites,  and  90,850 
two  colored  citizens ;  rejected  or  disfranchised,  colored;  Florida,  11,180  whites,  and  15,357 
one  thousand  dx  hundred  and  twenty  whites,  colored.  The  expenses  of  registration  were 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  colored  per-  $162,325. 

sons.  The  Fourth  Military  District  comprises  the 
The  Second  Military  District  comprises  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  under  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  under  the  command  of  Brevet  Major-General  Irvin  Mo- 
command  of  Brevet  Major-General  Edward  R.  Do  well,  widely  known  from  his  connection  witii 
5.  Ganby.  Mcgor-General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  was  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  early  part  of  the 
oriaiually  assigned  to  this  district^  and  adrainis-  late  war.  He  was  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
tered  its  afTairs  until  removed  by  the  President,  ment  of  California  by  order  of  the  President, 
August  26, 1867.  The  latter  commander  is  well  December  28,  1867.  His  predecessor,  Brevet 
known.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Major-General  E.  O.  0.  Ord,  was  made  m^or- 
aad  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  and  attained  general  of  volunteers  early  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
the  rank  of  minor-general  of  volunteers  by  his  hellion,  and  was  twice  severely  wounded.  He 
services  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  this  participated  in  the  battle  of  luka  and  the  siege 
(ii^itriet  the  sheriffs  and  other  municipal  officers  of  Vicksburg,  and  in  January,  1865,  succeeded 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  military  of-  General  Butler  in  command  of  the  Army 
ficer.  Illegal  imprisonments  and  punishments  of  the  James.  When  originally  appointed  to 
were  thus  detected,  and  the  release  of  many  this  district,  he  found  but  slight  opposition 
ruion  men  and  freedmen  obtained.  A  Bu-  in  executing  the  reconstruction  laws.  The 
reau  of  CiTil  Affairs  was  established  to  take  cases  of  Uuion  citizens  and  freedmen  were 
charge  of  the  registration.  Returns  from  North  removed  from  the  civil  courts  and  disposed  of 
C&roltna,  divided  by  the  bureau  into  170  pre-  by  military  commission,  particularly  in  Ar- 
eineta,  show  that  103,060  whites  were  regis-  kansas,  where  the  freedmen  needed  greater 
tered  and  71,657  blacks.  In  South  Carolina,  protection.  The  State  officials  were  continued 
consisting  of  109  precincts,  there  were  regis-  in  office,  except  where  they  failed  to  perform 
tered  45,751  whites,  and  79^585  blacks.  Of  the  their  duties.  It  was  found  difficult  to  obtain 
apjffopriation  made  by  Congress,  $54,802.87  competent  civil -officers,  as  very  few  could  take 
have  been  exf>ended.  Outstanding  liabilities  the  test  oath,  and  these  were  not  willing  to 
wiB  exceed  the  balance  ($45,271.07)  on  hand  defy  public  opinion  by  accepting  office.  Some 
by  $1M,B02.87.  of  the  offices  >vere  therefore  vacant.  Exten- 
Tlje  Third  Military  District  comprises  the  sion  of  the  suffrage  to  the  freedmen  excited 
States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama,  under  hostility  toward  them,  and  General  Ord  was 
the  «>mmand  of  Msyor-General  Geo.  G.  Meade,  of  opinion  that  a  larger  military  force  would 
the  weU-known  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  be  needed  to  protect  them. 
Potomac  during  the  latter  part  of  the  late  war.  The  Fifth  Military  District  comprises  the 
This  district  was  originally  assigned  to  Brevet  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  under  the  com- 
Major-General  John  Pope,  who  was  removed  by  mand  of  Major-General  Winfield  S.  Hancock, 
,  the  Pres^ident,  December  28, 1867.  During  the  distinguished  for  his  eminent  services  in  the 
I  wtr  General  Pope  acquired  distinction  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  especially  in  the 
West,  and  for  a  short  time  commanded  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness.  This  district  was 
I    iiroy  of  the  Potomac.     He  afterward  con-  originally  assigned  to  Migor-General  P.  H.  Sheri- 
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Guard  are  to  be  separate  and  distinct  in  each  suppress  local  insurrection,  or  by  Congress  in 

State,  and  "  the  organization  of  companies,  re-  time  of  war  or  rebellion ;   and  when  ordered 

gimenta,  brigades,  and  divisions  is  to  be  that  of  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  they  are 

the  Array  of  the  United  States,"  except  that  to  be  subject  to.  the  rules  and  articles  of  war, 

all  comajissioned  oflBcers  of  regiments  and.cora-  and  to  the  regulations  of  the  army, 

panics  are  to  be  elected  by  such  regiments  and  The  bill  further  provides  for  the  establish- 

companies  respectively,  and  commissioned  by  ment  in  convenient  locations  throughout  the 

the  Goremor,  as  at  present.    Four  regiments  country,  under    the    superintendence  of  the 

of  inkntrj  are  to  constitute  one  brigade,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  "War,  of  four  schools  of 

two  brigades  one  division.    The  discipline,  reg-  the  National  Guard,  which  are  to  furnish  in 

ulation?,  tactics,  arms,  accoutrements,  equip-  future  all  the  Bcht)lars  for  the  United  States 

ment*,  uniform,  colors,  etc,  are  to  be  those  of  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  These  schools 

the  rejjular  array.    The  commander-in-chief  in  are  to  be  provided  by  the  Government  with  the 

eacb  State,  and  an  adjutant-general,  to  be  com-  same  course  of  instruction,  rules,  and  regu- 

miasioned  by  the  Governor,  are  to  receive  com-  lations,  and  their  cadets  with  the  same  uniform, 

pensation  for  their  services  from  their  States  pay,  and  allowances,  as  are  prescribed  for  the 

and  Tenritories.    Both  oflScers  and  privates  are  Academy.     Four  cadets  at  large  from  each 

each  to  receive  from  the  United  States  two  school  are  to  be  appointed  annually  to  the 

dollars  per  diem  for  each  day  spent  at  drills,  Academy,  in  addition  to  the  usual  appointments 

eocampments,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars  from  each  Oongressional  district.    The  grad- 

per  anoum ;  each  division,  brigade,  regimental,  nates  of  the  schools  are  to  serve  three  years  in 

and  company  commander,  when  responsible  for  the  National  Guard,  or  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or 

piMic  property,  is  to  receive  fifty  dollars  per  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States, 

annum ;  each  regimental  and  company  com-  This  bill,  although  acted  upon  in  the  House, 

.  mander,  when  so  responsible,  is  to  receive  in  failed  tp  pass  Congress  and  become  a  law. 

addition  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  the  rent  of  ASIA.      The  closer  connection  which,   on 

an  armory;  and  each  commissioned  officer  is  to  January  1,  1867,  was  established  between  the 

rweive  twenty  dollars  per  annum  for  clothing,  United  States  and  Eastern  Asia  by  the  opening 

and  required  to   provide   himself  with   the  of  a  new  steamship  line,  proves  a  groat  incen- 

uniform  prescribed  in  the  Army  regulations,  tive  to  the  more  rapid  regeneration  of  the  east- 

Amwj  clothing,  camp  equipments,  etc.,  for  com-  em  Asiatic  countries.    In  Japan  the  change  in 

panies,  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions,  are  international   intercourse  has  been    specially 

to  be  furnished  from  the  several  departments  notable.    In  1866   a  new  Tycoon  came  into 

of  the  General  Government,  on  requisitions  power,  who  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of 

appPOTed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Assistant  the  party  friendly  to  foreigners.    Early  in  1867 

^^ecretary  of  War ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  old  Mikado,  or  Emperor,  died,  and  was  suc- 

the  latter,  with  the  assistance  of  the  staflf-officers  ceeded  by  a  young  man  of  sixteen  years,  who 

of  the  Adjutant  Greneral's,  the  Quartermaster-  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  more  acces- 

Crtnerars,  and  the  Ordnance  Departments  of  the  sible  to  modern  ideas.    In  April,  the  represent- 

Tnited  States,  to  issue    dothing,   arms,  and  atives  of  the  leading  foreign  powers,  upon  the 

eqnipraents,  and  orders  for  organizing,  arming,  invitation  of  the  new  Tycoon,  had  an  important 

tnd  disciplining  the  militia ;  to  receive  duplicate  conference  with  the  Japanese  Government  at 

returns,  reporte,  and  all  official  communications  Osaca,   the  greatest  commercial  city  of  the 

p3de  to  the  Governors  or  commanders-in-chief  empire.    The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory, 

ia  the  States  and  Territories ;  to  take  charge  of  the  Japanese  Government  giving  formal  notice 

the  armories  and  other  public  property,-  and  to  that,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1868,  they  would 

exercise  all  authority  over  the  militia  conferred  open  to  foreigners  the  cities  of  Yedo  and  Osaca, 

apon  Congress  by  the  Constitution.    The  duties  the  port  of  Hiogo,  and  another  port  on  the 

oftheGovemors,  as  commanders- in-chief  in  their  west  coast  of  Japan.    A  new  treaty  of  com- 

respective  States  and  Territories,  are  to  com-  merce  was  concluded  with  Denmark,  so  that 

masion  all  officers,  including  generals  of  divi-  Japan  is  now  in  regular  communication  with 

sion  and  brigade ;  to  train^  inspect,  and  disci-  the  United  States,  England,  France^  Holland, 

plhe  the  National  Guard;  to  receive  reports,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Italy, 

retoras,  and  other  official  communications ;  and  and  Denmark.    An  invitation  from  the  Em- 

to  a&mQ  all  authority  over  the  militia  re-  peror  of  France  to  a  participation  in  the  Paris 

serredbj  the  Constitution  to  the  States.  At  least  Exhibition  was  eagerly  accepted.    Specimens 

three  days  for  drilling  are  to  be  appointed  of  the  country's  products,  manufactures,  and 

wnnallj  by  law  in  the  States  and  Territories ;  works  of  art  were  sent,  many  of  the  people 

and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Sec-  went  over,  and  even  a  younger  brother  of  the 

retary  of  War,   a   brigade    and    regimental  Tycoon  proceeded  to  Paris,  attended  by  a  suite 

encampment  is  ordered  on  the  last  Monday  in  commensurate  with  his  rank  and  the  greatness 

September  annually,  as  also  a  semi-annual  in-  of  the,  occasion.      Another  special  embassy 

spection  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  give  new 

tod  a  biennial  one  by  the  officers  of  the  regular  assurances  of  the  regard  of  Japan  for  the  peo- 

^•my.  The  National  Guard  may  be  called  out  by  pie  of  the  United  States,  and  to  look  after  some 

^  Governor  or  Legidature  o*  any  State  to  commercial  interests.    Toward  the  close  of  the 
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Yet  the  working  has  been  nnsatisfactory  be-  of  the  Rnssian  lines  becoming  a  safe  and  rapid 

eaoseof^e  ignorance  of  English  on  the  part  route  for  Anglo-Indian  messages  is  most  en- 

of  KussUn  sigoallers.    At  Tiflis  itself^  a  repeat-  conraging.'^ 

ing  station,  there  is  only  one  clerk  who  knows        The  total  population  in  the  following  table 

E^ish,  and  that  imperfectly.     In  other  re-  is  taken  from  Brehra's  GeographiscJies  Jahrhtch 

8p€^  Lieutenant  Pierson  thinks  the  prospect  (vol.  i.,  1866)  : 


lolimblUuitt. 


SoMlu  Dominloits 

TerkJsh  Dominions 

Ar»bla...„ » 

Penb 

A^iabun  tnd  Herat 

BeloochkUo. 

Toofkiitan 

Gbiu  lod  dq>eiidencitta.^ 

JiDia. 

lamt  Ooclnsire    of  Britbli  Domioions  In  Farther 

la««i) 

C«yJoo 

Faitberladift 

EaitliMtUIilaods 


9,827,966 

16.050,000 

4,000,000 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

7,870,000 

477,500,000 

85,000,000 

187,604,888 ) 
1,919,487  V 
21,109,000  ) 
27,164,728 


ProtMtanta. 


798,635,504 


40,000 
10,000 

'2*666 


20,000 
1,000 


600,000 
160,000 


728,000 


Roman  Catholieti 


10.000 
200,000 

*  10,666 


700,000 
10,000 


1,600,000 
2,000,000 


ToUl  ChrUtluu. 


4,680,000 


4,600,000 
8,270,000 

70,666 


750,000 
11,000 


2,200,000 
2,150,000 


12,951,000 


The  majority  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Asiatic  Russia  and  Asiatic  Turkey  belong  to 
the  Greek  Church.  Besides,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  denominations^  as  Armenians, 
Xestorians,  etc.  (See  Eastern  Chiteches.)  To 
the  East  Asiatic  religions  a  population  of  about 
600,000,000  belong.  The  number  of  Moham- 
medans in  Asia  is  estimated  at  50,000,000. 
The  nnmber  of  Jews  will  hardly  be  more  than 
aboot  500,000. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PROGRESS.  The  year  1867  was  rich  in  as- 
tronomical phenomena ;  some  of  them  of  a  kind 
that  appealed  powerfully  to  the  popular  sense  of 
the  wonderful,  and  also  excited  the  interest  of 
scientific  men.  The  most  remarkable  of  those 
eveDts,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  the  mete- 
(ffic  shower  of  November  14th,  which  occurred 
in  favorable  weather;  and  every  stage  of  its 
progress  was  noted  by  skilful  observers  in 
varions  parts  of  the  country  (see  Meteors).  The 
appearance  of  Jupiter  without  his  satellites  (as 
the  phenomenon  is  commonly  described),  and 
the  opposition  of  Mars,  afforded  opportunity 
for  tlie  study  of  those  planets  under  peculiarly 
iatere^g  circumstances.  Herr  Schmidt's  al- 
leged discovery  of  recent  volcanic  action  in  the 
moon  by  ^hich  the  crater  Linn6  was  supposed 
to  ba?e  been  filled  ap  and  a  new  crater  formed, 
gave  rise  to  an  earnest  discussion  among  sele- 
nogrq)her8  as  to  the  probabilities  of  such  an 
O'^cwTence.  The  year  was  not  distinguished  by 
the  publication  of  any  striking  new  theory, 
tioept  that  of  Schiaparelli,  Adams,  and  others, 
which  seeks  to  identify  the  orbits  of  comets  with 
those  of  meteoric  showers ;  but  a  decided  ad- 
vance can  be  noticed  along  the  whole  line  of 
astronomical  science. 

The  lunar  crater  LinnS. —  The  reported 
discoTery  by  Herr  Schmidt,  of  Athens,  of  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  crater  Linn6  gave 
fresh  interest  to  the  observation  of  lunar  phe- 
aoraena  during  the  year.  The  change  ap- 
parently consisted  in  the  filling  up  of  the  crater 


by  an  eruption  of  lava  and  the  formation  of  a 
cone  or  mound  in  the  centre,  similar  to  those 
produced  by  volcanic  eruptions  on  the  Earth. 
The  proofs  of  this  alteration  in  the  structure  of 
Linn6  are  as  follows :  The  crater  has  been  a 
familiar  object  with  lunar  observers,  easily 
identified  by  the  light  spot  which  it  exhibits  in 
high  illumination,  and  the  shadow  cast  in  the 
hollow  of  the  crater  by  its  sides,  in  lower  alti- 
tudes of  the  sun.  Now,  if  the  crater  were 
filled  up  with  lava,  it  is  evident  that  "  this ' 
peculiar  shadow  would  no  longer  exist;  and 
that  the  summit  of  the  crater  would  present 
merely  a  light  spot  to  the  observer,  at  all  angles 
of  the  sun  when  the  rays  fell  upon  it.  But  i^ 
in  addition  to  the  filling  up  of  the  crater,  a 
mound  should  be  formed  upon  the  new  surface, 
then  that  object,  if  sufficiently  large  to  be  seen 
from  the  Earth,  would  cast  a  shadow,  entirely 
distinct  in  its  appearance  from  that  thrown  by 
the  walls  of  the  crater.  These  were  the  in- 
dications of  change  observed  by  Herr  Schmidt, 
and  expldned  by  him  upon  the  hypothesis 
presented.  In  lower  altitudes  of  the  Sun  and 
close  upon  the  phase,  where  in  former  times* 
the  crater  shadow  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  no 
crater  is  now  visible  (according  to  Herr 
Schmidt),  but  there  appears  in  good  light,  with 
magnifying  powers  of  from  800  to  600,  a  hill 
or  mound,  estimated  to  be  about  1,918  feet  in 
diameter  and  between  80  and  40  feet  high. 
Several  astronomers  confirm  the  observations  of 
Herr  Schmidt.  Others,  after  a  careful  study 
of  Linn6,  maintain  that  no  change  whatever  has 
taken  place  in  the  crater,  and  that  appearances 
to  the  contrary  are  to  be  explained  either  by 
defective  observations,  by  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  our  atmosphere,  by  variations  in  the 
angles  under  which  we  see  lunar  objects,  or  by 
different  incidences  of  the  solar  light  fallmg 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Birt  observed  Linn^  in  April  and  May, 
1867,  and  says  •that  he  could  not  detect  any 
object  oa  its  surface.    With  regard  to  variations 
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in  the  extent  of  the  light  spot  or  whitish  cloud,  at  seven  o'clock,  a  very  small  crater  vras  dis- 
which  marks  the  crater,  he  says  he  has  oh-  tinctly  seen  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  white 
served  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  on  the  Mare  aureole,  which  glittered  against  the  dark  ground 
Crisium ;  and  about  seventy  sets  of  measures  of  M.  Serenitatis,  The  size  of  the  orifice  of 
of  Dionysius  yield  the  same  result,  though  not  the  crater  was  at  most  J  of  a  second,  and  the 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  case  of  Linn6.  aureole  was  a  little  larger  than  Sulpicius  Gal- 
Mr.  Uuggins  has  published  a  view  of  Linn6  as  lus.  Father  Secchi  does  not  doubt  that  a  chauge 
seen  by  hira  May  11.  It  represents  an  oval  has  taken  place  in  Linn6,  and  thinks  it  probable 
white  spot  and  to  the  west  of  its  centre  a  white  that  an  eruption  has  filled  the  ancient  crater 
ring  surrounding  a  black  spot.  He  remarks  that  with  a  material  white  enough  to  look  bright 
at  the  time  the  diagram  was  made  the  shallow  against  the  dark  ground  before  mentioned, 
saucer-like  form  of  Linn6  was  not  seen,  but  he  New  Map  of  the  Moon, — The  Lunar  Com- 
had  detected  it  on  other  occasions.  July  9th,  mittee  of  the  British  Association  published 
he  made  other  observations  with  a  power  of  during  the  year  two  sections  of  their  map  on  a 
500,  and  gives  the  following  measurements :  scale  of  220  inches  to  the  moon^s  diameter, 
Length  of  the  bright  spot 7".85  comprehending  two  areas  of  27  superficial  de- 
Breadth 6".14  grees,  which  are  equal  to  17,688  square  railes 

Diameter  of  small  crater l".n  English  in  the  two.    On  these  sections,  printed 

In  Comptes  Rendus,  June  17,  1867,  appears  a  red,  the  planets,  craters,  mountains,  valleys, 
paper  by  Wolf  on  this  interesting  subject.  He  and  other  objects  are  laid  down  in  outline; 
says  that  since  the  10th  of  May  he  had  noticed  each  known  object  being  distinguished  by  a 
that  the  crater  Linn6  continued  to  exist,  but  reference  number  to  the  text  which  accompanies 
with  a  much  smaller  diameter  than  that  indicat-  the  two  sections.  The  portion  of  the  moon  em- 
ed  in  the  maps  of  Lohrmann,  Beer,  or  M^ler.  braced  by  the  sections  extends  6  degrees  west- 
In  the  centre  of  the  white  spot  could  be  seen  a  erly  from  the  first  meridian  and  10  degrees 
circular  black  hole,  bordered  on  the  west  by  a  southwardly  from  the  equator.  Photographs 
portion  of  ground  which  seemed  raised  above  taken  by  M.  De  la  Rue  and  by  Mr.  Rutberfnrd 
the  remainder  of  the  spot.  This  circular  black  (New  York)  have  contributed  very  materially  to 
hole,  Wolf  regards  as  a  deep  crater — deeper  the  determination  of  outlines  and  the  insertion 
than  most  of  the  craters  that  surround  it,  judg-  of  small  objects  not  discernible  under  the  high 
ing  from  the  comparative  intensity  of  the  illumination  of  the  moon.  Several  of  the  smaller 
shadows.  He  thinks  that  the  lustre  of  Linn6  objects  have  been  inserted  from  telescopic  ob- 
has  not  changed — its  total  diameter  remaining  servations.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
about  the  same — ^but  that  a  comparison  of  maps  executed  independently  of  the  labors  of  previous 
indicates  a  real  alteration,  for  some  of  those  selenographers,  with  the  exception  of  points  of 
maps  figure  a  large  crater  occupying  all  the  the  first  order  and  a  few  special  instances.  It  is 
space  now  filled  by  the  white  spot.  Wolf  especially  stated  in  the  text  that  the  map  is  not 
employed  magnifying  powers  of  235,  880,  and  intended  to  be  perfect  or  complete,  but  merely 
620.  In  De  la  Rue's  large  photograph  of  the  a  guide  to  observers  in  obtaining  data  for  con- 
moon  (1858),  Bessel'  and  Sulpicius  Gallus  ex-  stKucting  a  complete  map  of  the  moon.  For 
hibit  indications  of  an  interior  shadow,  while  this  purpose  numerous  observations  are  esscn- 
Linn6  figures  as  a  white  spot ;  and  tlie  same  tial,  and  with  a  view  to  accomplish  it,  the  areas 
is  seen,  though  clearer,  in  the  great  photo-  are  divided  into  zones  of  2  degrees  of  latitude 
graph  obtained  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  of  New  each,  which  are  so  allotted  that  every  zone  of 
York,  March  4,  1866.  Therefore,  Wolf  con-  1  degree  may  be  examined  by  two  independent 
eludes  that,  "apart  from  the  indications  sup-  observers,  the  ground  of  each  overlapping  and 

Slied  by  the  maps  of  Lohrmann,  Beer,  and  dovetailing  into  that  of  the  other.  The  intention 

[adler,  to  which  may  be  opposed  the  counter-  of  this  examination  is  to  endeavor  to  fix,  by  the 

indications  of  Lahire  and  SchrOter,  we  only  aid  of  two  independent  observers,  the  exact 

possess  a  single  positive  document  testifying  state  of  a  designated  lunar  object  at  a  given 

that  Linn6  has  undergone  any  change,  and  that  epoch ;  for,  if  from  the  observations  in  a  given 

is  the  affirmation  of  Schmidt  that  his  crater  zone,  the  characters  and  appearances  of  the 

and  drawings  of  1841    represent  the  object  object  in  that  zone  can  be  settled  beyond  dis- 

diflferently  to  what  it  is  now  seen."  pute,  from  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  and 

Father  Secchi  sent  to  the  French  Academy,  authoritatively  published  by  such  a  body  as 

from  Rome,  February  14, 1867,  a  letter  in  which  the  Lunar  Committee,  it  foUows  that  the  record 

he  says,  that,  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  be-  so  published  can  be  referred  to  at  any  futnre 

tween  9  and  10  p.  m.,  the  crater  Linn6  entered  time  and  the  question  of  fixity  or  change  of 

into  the  sun's  light,  and  close  by  the  limiting  any  of  the  objects  during  the  interval  definitely 

circle  a  small  prominent  point  was  seen  with  a  settled.    The  Committee  recommend  that  each 

little  shadow,  and  round  this  point  an  irregular  object  be  examined  by  the  observers  when  the 

circular  corona  very  flattened.    The  weakness  objects  are  near  the  morning  and  evening  ter- 

of  the  light  and  the  proximity  of  the  moon  to  minators,  and  also  on  the  days  succeeding  and 

the  horizon  did  not  allow  the  observations  to  preceding  the  passage  of  the  terminators  over 

be  prolonged.    On  the  11th,  •in  the  evening,  the  areas — through  a  period  correspond  in  f»  to 

Dnn6  had  already  advanced  into  the  light,  and,  at  least  three  lunations — and  that  a  record  be 
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kept  of  tiie  appearances  obseryed,  measures  fracted  light.    Of  conrse,  with  a  Inminons  snr- 

UkeO)  and  other  remarks  appertaiDing  to  each  face  such  as  the  sun  presents,  the  red  color 

object— {Z«n2<m  Athenaum.)  mast  be  more  strikingly  conspicuous  than  with 

C^lort  teen  during  a  Lunar  Belipse. — ^In  a  an  isolated  point  of  light,  such  as  a  star,  in  which 

note  to  tiie  InteUeetual  Observer ^  October,  1867,  the  reddish  color  at  rising  and  setting  is  scarcely 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Slack  gives  his  observations  of  noticed.  Distant  white  surfaces  like  the  glaciers 

colors  seen  during  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  fields  of  snow  of  the  Alps,  and  clouds  near 

September  13th.    He  says  :  "  As  the  shadow  the  horizon,  often  show  a  purplish-red  color, 

passed  oTer  different  portions  of  the  moon  the  while  a  white  wall  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 

larkness  varied  considerably,  from  a  red  coppery  observer  only  appears  of  an  orange  red.    The 

tint  to  an  inky  purple.    At  times  the  visibility  light  reflected  from  the  former  must,  before 

of  obscnred  paits  was  very  striking — being  the  reaching  our  eyes,  traverse  a  sufficiently  thick 

most  remarkable  when  the  eclipse  was  at  its  layer  of  air  to  experience  a  diffracting  action 

bei^t  As  the  moon  passed  out  of  the  shadow,  from  the  particles  suspended  in  it    The  author 

a  Iffigbtening  took  place  in  opposite  directions  thinks  that  the  redness  of  morning  and  evening 

at  tbe  two  edges  of  the  limb,  and  bluish  tints  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  aqueous 

of  bri^terhne  became  conspicuous,  contrasting  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  when  it  appears  es- 

with  the  reds."    On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brown-  pecially  brilliant,  and  the  whole  morning  and 

ing,  (^serving  the  same  eclipse,  says  that  he  evening  sky  is  of  a  fiery  glow.     If,  on  the  con- 

coold  not  detect  any  trace  of  color  in  the  moon,  trary,  the  rising  and  setting  sun  simply  appears 

except  what  he  ordinarily  saw  there ;  but  he  as  a  reddish  disk,  like  the  moon,  in  the  horizon, 

allndes  to  the  narrow  line  of  light  which  at  all  he  thinks  that  the  solid  particles  suspended  in 

times  bounded  the  edge  of  the  moon  during  the  atmosphere  are  adequate  to  explain  the 

its  deepest  obscuration.  The  same  phenomenon  coloration.    A  similar  appearance  is  exhibited 

hs&  bcNBn  remarked  by  others,  and  Mr.  Brown-  by  the  sun  in  the  presence  of  a  thick,  yellowish 

log  so^^ests  that  it  could  be  explained  if  we  vapor,  even  when  it  is  high  in  the  heavens. 

were  allowed  to  suppose  that  any  vapor  exists  The  red  color,  which,  according  to  traveUers' 

in  the  atmosphere  of  the  moon — a  supposition  statements,  is  shown  by  the  sun  when  the 

which  wonld  not  be  justified  by  other  appear-  simoom  has  raised  the  sand  of  the  desert,  is 

aDces.  M.  Chacomac  observed  the  same  eclipse,  explained  by  the  same  hypothesis.    The  spec- 

and  says  that  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  trum  of  the  setting  sun  has  been  lately  more 

^  plunged  into  the  shadow  of^e  earth,  was  accurately  examined  by  Janssen.   Toward  the 

tff  a  red  color,  the  portion  near  til  limit  of  the  violet  end  it  appears  continually  weakened ; 

siiadow  being  slightly  violet    Between  these  the  general  enfeeblement  of  the  more  refrangible 

two  extremes  could  be  seen  yellow,  orange,  rays  depending  (according  to  the  author's  Uie- 

Wae.  and  green,  resulting,  he  supposes,  from  ory)  upon  the  diflfracting  action  of  the  finer 

tbe  decomposition  of  solar  light,  by  refraction  particles  of  water  and  dust  in  the  atmosphere. 

<^  ^e  terrestrial  atmosphere.    Mr.  Weston  de-  i3y  the  same  principles  he  explains  the  fact  that 

•cribes  tbe  prevailing  colors  as  red,  bluish,  and  imperfectly  ^ansparent  media,  such  as  smoky 

paj.   The  redness  increased  toward  the  dark-  glass,  milky  glass,  smoke  also,  and  a  glass  plate 

od  edge  of  the  moon.    That  the  elfects  did  blackened  with  soot,  transmit  the  less  refran- 

oot  result  from  any  chromatic  errors,  was  gible  rays  more  easily  than  the  others. 
proTed  by  using  different  telescopes  and  powers.        Observations  of  Venus. — A  writer,   dating 

Tie  colors  and  their  relative  positions  differed  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  (Am,  Jour, 

entirely  from  those  presented  in  the  partial  of  Science^  Jan,^  1867),  gives  an  account  of  ob- 

ttlipse  of  February,  1858.  servations  made  by  him  of  the  planet  Venus  in 

The  Ecening  Glow  and  Analogous  Phenom-  close  proximity  to  the  sun,  both  before  and 

«w.— ThePAt/.  Mag.^  of  October,  contains  a  after  her  inferior  coiy  unction  in  the  previous  De- 

tfandation  from  Pogg,  Ann.,  of  June,  of  a  paper  cember.  At  her  nearest  approach  (9"  62"  a.  m,) 

^J  Dr.  E.  LoDomel  on  this  subject.    The  red  the  planet  was  only  22"  from  the  sun's  northern 

^Of  of  the  sun  in  rising  and  setting  is  thus  limb,  and  had  the  conjunction  occurred  a  day 

feiplttned  by  him.    In  the  lower  layers  of  the  earlier,    there    would   have    been   a   transit, 

atmosphere  a  number  of  fine  corpuscles  are  Some  days  before  the  conjunction  it  was  ap- 

^^'^^coded;  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  be  parent  that  the  crescent  formed  more  than  a 

wlid(agfop  instance  organic  and  inorganic  dust,  semicircle,  and  three  days  before  it,  full  40° 

the  fine  particles  of  carbon  in  smoke),  or  ex-  more  by  measurement.    On  the  day  before  the 

^^^ffldy  minute  water  Tesicles,  as  they  are  conjunction,  it  formed  a  complete  circle,  bright, 

probably  formed  by  incipient  condensation  of  thin,  and  delicate  (the  crescent  proper)  on  the 

iqneons  vapor.  When  the  sun  is  near  the  hori-  side  toward  the  sun,  but  on  the  opposite  side, 

^^  its  rays  must  traverse  a  sufficiently  long  a  faint  line  of  light  very  difficult  to  be  seen  <mi 

I*th  of  the  lower  layers  of  the  atmosphere  to  account  of  the  strong  light  in  the  field  and  the 

f^>«nence,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  the  dif-  atmospheric  disturbance.     Yet,  by  glimpses, 

Jetting  action  of  the  groups  of  screens  formed  it   was    distinctly    perceived   as   a  ring,  by 

V  the  small  particles  alluded  to.    Hence  each  several  observers,  and  constantly  as  more  than 

P^t  of  the  sun  must  thereby  appear  reddish,  three-fourths  of  a  circle.     The   appearances 

«id  sorroanded  by  more  strongly  reddened  dif-  were  similar,  though   perhaps  a  little  better 
Vol.  vn.— 5             a 
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composed.  Mr.  Lockyer's  observation,  that  the 
color  is  most  intense  when  tlie  planet's  atmos- 
phere is  free  from  clonds,  is  quoted  in  snpport 
of  this  view ;  and  so  are  the  photometric  ob- 
serrations  of  Seidel  and  Zdllner. 

The  opposition  of  Mars  on  Jannar}'  10,  1867, 
took  place  while  the  planet  was  not  very  far 
from  aphelion.  The  earth  aUo  being  very  near 
perihelion,  was  as  far  away  from  Mars'  orbit  as 
that  cause  permitted  her  to  be.  Mars  was 
Dearly  at  hU  greatest  distance  from  the  planet 
of  the  ecliptic ;  and  thus  his  distance  from  the 
earth  was  much  greater  than  at  the  opposi- 
tions of  1860,  1862,  and  1864.  In  fact,  the  ab- 
solute distance  of  Mars  was  not  less  than 
oS,500,000  miles. 

T?i€  OrhiU  of  Comets  and  Meteors, — In  com- 
patingthe  orbits  of  the  meteorieshowers  of  1866, 
several  astronomers  appear  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  identity  of  the  orbits  of  the  meteors 
and  those  of  certain  comets.  Signor  Schia- 
parellif  of  Naples,  was  the  first  to  make  public 
these  points  of  resemblance.  According  to  his 
calculations,  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the 
August  (1866)  meteors  agree  very  closely  with 
those  of  the  orbit  of  comet  II.,  1862,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows : 


Pmh^Ilen  distftoce. 

Inclination 

LoB^tade  of  Perihelion... 

••  •»    node.. 

Dire^fon  of  motion 


Aogmi  M«t«on. 


0.9648 

848*  29' 

188'  W 

Betrofrra^A. 


CooMl  JL,  1861. 

0.9026 

66*  2^ 

844*  4V 

187*  27' 

BetroKrado. 


The  period  of  the  comet  has  been  calculated 
by  Dr.  Oppolzer  to  be  about  142  years,  and  the 
orbit  extends  into  space  far  beyond  that  of 
Neptune. 

Professor  Adams,  of  England,  has  compared 
the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  November  me- 
teors (1866)  with  those  of  the  orbit  of  comet  I., 
1866,  with  the  following  result: 


Novambcr  Meteon. 


Period. 88.25  yean  (assomed.) 

Mru  distance. 10.8403 

Ewflitridty 0.904T 

Perihelion  distance 0.9855 

loclinatlon 16' 46^ 

Loajltade  of  node Bf  28' 

"   PeHhcUon.  57*  19^ 
DinctioD  of  motion Betroffinde. 


Com«t  L,  18M. 


88.18  reara. 
10.8248 

0.9051 

0.9765 
17*  18' 
51' 26' 
60*23' 
Retroin«de. 


This  approximation  would  be  still  more  re- 
markable should  we  assume,  as  we  are  free  to 
do,  that  the  period  of  the  meteoric  shower  is 
3S.19  years,  instead  of  83.25,  which  is  confess- 
edly &  rough  approximation. 

Dr.  Edmund  Weise,  of  Vienna,  has  pointed 
out  the  coincidence  of  other  observed  meteor 
tracks  with  cometic  orbits.  He  conceives  the 
whole  orbit  of  a  comet  to  be  strewn  with  me- 
teoric bodies,  not  following  each  other  in  one 
pnth,  but  dispersed  many  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  of  miles  on  every  side  of  the  central 
track.  If  we  consider,  he  says,  the  circnm- 
>txDce3  under  which  a  comet  approaches  the 
^n,  we  shall  see  that  individual  particles  must 
be  repelled  to  a  distance,  where  "collecting 


under  the  original  laws  of  aggregation,  around 
new  centres  of  gravity,  they  will  revolve  about 
the  sun  in  orbits  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  parent  comet.  In  the  case  of  periodical 
comets,  these  dispersed  aggregations  will  grad- 
ually collect  along  the  whole  orbit,  and  if  the 
comet's  orbit  intersect,  or  approach  very  near 
to  the  earth's  orbit,  the  phenomenon  of  peri- 
odic showers  will  be  produced  at  the  annual 
passage  of  the  earth  through  the  point  of  in- 
tersection." 

Professor  d' Arrest,  of  Copenhagen,  concludes 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  as  follows: 
"  Finally,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  intense 
northern  lights,  frequently  observed  coinci- 
dently  with  meteoric  showers,  may  not  have  been 
the  united  glimmer  of  more  distant  portions  of 
particles  dispersed  through  the  orbit  of  a  comet  ? 
That  some  connection  exists  between  meteoric 
showers  and  northern  lights  has  been  inoontes- 
tably  proved  by  Quetelet  many  years  ago.  If 
showers  of  shooting  stars  and  rings  of  meteors 
really  have  any  connection  with  cometary 
phenomena,  the  hope  is  afforded  that  some  ex- 
planation may  bo  arrived  at  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  auf  ora  borealis  and  also  concern- 
ing magnetic  storms." 

Mr.  Faye  has  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  an  hypothesis  which  connects  the 
shooting  stars,  the  zodiacal  light,  the  rays  of 
the  corona,  seen  in  a  solar  eclipse,  and  the  re- 
sisting medium,  which  is  believed  to  shorten 
the  time  of  Encke's  comet,  with  the  matter 
which  is  seen  to  flow  from  the  nuclei  of  oomets 
forming  their  comas  and  tails. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
(II.  zxxviii.,  57)  is  entitled  to  credit  for  an 
early  and  valuable  suggestion,  upon  tiie  subject 
of  the  orbit  of  the  November  meteors  (1866), 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  discoveries  of  M. 
Schiaparelli,  Mr.  Adams,  and  others.  In  that 
article  it  was  shown  that  the  periodic  time  of 
those  meteors  must  be  one  of  five  accurately 
determined  periods,  as  follows:— 180.0  days, 
185.4  days,  854.6  days,  876.6  days  and  38.25 
years.  The  longitude  of  the  node  was  also 
shown  to  increase,  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic, 
I'.Tll  in  a  year,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  pre- 
cession with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars  of  29'  in 
a  cycle  of  83.25  years.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  by  computing  the  theoretical  secular  mo- 
tion of  the  node  for  each  one  of  the  five  pos- 
sible orbits,  and  by  comparing  it  with  the  ob- 
served motion,  we  should  have  an  apparently 
simple  means  of  deciding  which  of  the  five  or- 
bits is  the  true  one.  The  last  period,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  was  the  one  determined 
by  the  investigation  of  Professor  Adams :  a  re- 
markable instance  of  accordance  between  the 
results  of  theory  and  obsecvation.    (See  Mbte- 

OBS.) 

Jupiter  without  his  Satellites, — This  was  one 
of  the.  most  remarkable  astronomical  phenome- 
na of  the  year,  and  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
paper  by  Richard  N.  Proctor,  in  the  Popular 
Science  Review^  No.  24.    On  August  21st  tlie 
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that  if  the  winters  bad  been  so  inucb  colder  86"  respectively.    But  again,  there  are  but  few 
at  the  periods  ia  question  than  at  present,  the  modifying  causes  which  would  prevent  the  pos- 
summers,  on  the  otber  band,  ought  to  have  sibility  of  the  summer  temperature  ever  falling 
been  somnch  warmer,  owiog  to  the  sun's  great-  so  low  as  27"  or  even  86" ;  for,  surrounded  by 
er  proiiraity.  Were  the  sun's  distance  the  only  a  warm  sea,  the  summers  could  at  tbat  time  no 
element  that  determined  the  temperature,  the  more  have  been  cold  than  during  the  glacial 
sammers  would  have  been,  at  leas^  46"  wanner  epoch  they  could  have  been  warm,  when  the 
Uian  the  present,  as  surely  as  the  winters  were  land  was  covered  with  ice.    Mr.  Oroll  concludes 
45**  odder  than  the  present^  at  the  superior  his  paper  with  an  inquiry  into  the  probable 
limitofthe  eccentricity  850,000  years  ago.   Had  amount  of  heat  conveyed  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
gQch  been  the  case,  there  could  have  been  no  from  the  tropics,  to  the  temperate  and  arctic 
glacial  epoch ;   for  a  summer  so  warm,   not-  regions,  at  different  periods  of  the  remote  past, 
withstanding  its  shortness,  would  have  been        Researches  on  Solar  Physics. — Warren  ae  la 
sofficient  to  melt  the  snows  of  winter.   In  that  R^o ;     Balfour    Stewart,    superintendent    of 
case,  the  theory  which  attributes  the  glacial  the  Kew  Observatory ;  and  Benjamin  Lowry, 
epoch  to  an  extreme  condition  of  eccentricity  observer  and    computer  to  the  Kew  Obser- 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.    The  purely  as-  vatory,  have    pubhshed,  for  private  circula- 
tronomical  effects  of  eccentri#ty,  as  has  been  tion,    a  memoir    with   the    above   name,  in 
clearly  shown  by   Sir  John  Eerschel,  Arago,  which  they  give  the  history  of  their  observations 
HomU^t,  and   others,  are  compensated    by  upon  sun-spots.    The  following  are  the  more 
others  of  an  opposite  character,  so  that  eccen-  important  conclusions  at  which  they  have  ar- 
tridtjfViewed  from  an  astronomical  stand-point,  rived :    1.  The  umbra  of  a  spot  is  nearer  the 
does  not  appear    capable  of  accounting  (the  sun's  centre  than  its  penumbra,  or,  in  otber 
aathor  admits)  for  the  glacial  epoch.    But  he  words,  it  is  at  a  lower  level ;  2.  Solar  facuIaB, 
claims  that  the  astronomical  effect  is  far  more  and  probably  also  the  whole  photosphere,  con- 
thao  neutralized  by  causes  of  a  physical  nature,  sist  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies  of  greater  or  less 
One  of  these  causes  is  the  presence  of  snow  magnitude,  either  slowly  sinking  or  suspended 
and  ice,  daring  which  dense  fogs  prevail  and  in  equilibrio  in  a  gaseous  medium ;  8.  A  spot 
cat  off  a  great  portion  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  thus  including  both  umbra  and  penumbra  is  a  phe- 
lessen  the  summer  temperature.  Even  supposing  nomenon  which  takes  place  beneath  the  level  of 
the  sun's  rays  were  to  reach  the  earth  with  the  sun's  photosphere.    These  gentlemen,  in  a 
their  foil  intensity,  they  would  no  doubt  melt  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  mention 
the  snow  accumulated  during  the  long  winter ;  that  Hofrath  Schwabe  has  called  their  atten- 
tat they  would  fail  to  raise  the  summer  tern-  tion  to  certain  phenomena  on  the  surface  of 
perature  as  lon^  as  the  snow  remained  un-  the  sun  which  he  had  noticed  on  two  occa- 
melted.    The  air  is  cooled  by  radiation  from  sions  when  there  was  a  minimum  in  the  num- 
!^iio?r  and  ice  more  rapidly  than  it  is  heated  by  her  of  sun-spots.    These    phenomena    were : 
ths  eun;  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  a  country  1.  A  total  absence  of  faculsd  and  faculous  mat- 
like Greenland,  covered  with  an  icy  mantle,  the  ter :  2.  Absence  of  the  usually-observed  scars, 
temperature  of  the  air^  even  daring  summer,  pores,  and  similar  appearances ;   8.  An  equal 
stidom  rises  above  the  freezing  point.     Were  it  brightness  of  the  whole  surface,  the  limb  being 
not  for  the  ice,  the  summers  of  north  Greenland,  as  luminous  as  the  centre.    Mr.  Schwabe  also 
owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  remarks  that  he  has  noticed  a  connection  he- 
horizon,  would  be  as  warm  as  those  of  England;  tween  sun-spots  and  meteoric  showers.    He 
bat  instead  of  this,  the  Greenland  summers  are  finds  that  the  minimum  of  spot-frequency  coin- 
colder  than  the  English  winters.   If  India  were  cides  remarkably  with  the  recurrence  of  the 
covered  with  an  ice-sheet,  its  summers  would  meteoric  showers,  the  period  of  rotation  of 
be  colder  than  those  of  England.    If  at  a  glacial  which  agrees  with  a  larger  period  of  the  sun- 
epoch  the  heat  of  the  sun,  daring  the  short  spots.    In  1883  there  was  an  extreme  scarcity 
Rmmer  in  particular,  failed  to  melt  the  total  of  spots  (only  thirty-three  small  groups  being 
quantity  of  snow  accumulated  daring  the  long  observed)  and  in  1866  and  1867,  after  thirty- 
pi  intensely  cold  winter,  then  the  snow  and  three  years,  the  phenomenon    repeats  itself, 
ice  would  accumulate  year  after  year,  till  the  From  January  1  to  June  8,  1867,  he  had  ob- 
snrfiice  of  the  entire  country  was  covered.   Af-  served  only  six  small  groups,  and,  out  of  one 
tc-r  this  the  mean  temperature  of  the  summers,  hundred  and  thirty-three  days  of  observation, 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  intensity  of  the  there  were  one  hundred  without  spots. 
•^un's  rars,  could  not  rise  far  above  the  freezing        The  authors  subsequently  announced,  in  the 
point    At  those  periods  of  extreme  eccentri-  monthly  notices  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  they 
citj,  when  tlie  winter  occurred  in  perihelion,  had  specially  investigated  the  relation  between 
tlicre  would  bo  a  short  and  warm  winter  and  solar  activity  and  the  ecliptical  lon^tude  of 
1  long  and  moderately  cold  summer.   The  mid-  the  planets,  and,  as  a  result,  they  believe  that  . 
^3mraer  temperature  850,000  years  ago,,  did  the  they  have  discovered  a  connection  between  the 
«'*^pter  occur  in  perihelion,  would  be  about  behavior  of  sun-spots  and  the  longitudes  of 
27\4,  determined  according  to  the  sun's  dis-  Venus  and  Jupiter.    By  a  comparison  of  Car- 
*^ce.    At  the  periods  950,000  and  750,000  rington's  diagrams  exhibiting  the  distribution 
jears  ago,  the  temperature  would  be  89^  and  in  heliographic  latitude  of  sun-spots  from  time 
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tense,  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  is 
required  (according  to  report)  to  produce  pho- 
tographic effectB,  which  in  England  occupy 
bat  a  miaote.  A  series  of  direct  measurements 
of  the  intensitj  of  sunlight  under  the  equator, 
made  at  ?ar&  by  T.  E.  Thorpe,  tend  to  prove 
the  &IIacy  of  these  statements;  for  his  obser- 
vations show  that  the  activity  of  the  chemical 
rays  in  the  tropics  is  very  much  greater — in  one 
day  55  times  greater — than  in  the  latitudes  of 
En^d.  The  following  table  gives  a  com- 
parison of  several  days : 
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magnitude.  Planet  90,  discovered  by  Dr.  Luther, 
has  received  the  name  "  Antiope." 

Mr.  Stone  has  formed  a  table  exhibiting  the 
probable  dimensions  of  71  asteroids.  On  the 
assumption  that  their  surfaces  have  equal 
reflective  powers,  he  estimates  their  relative 
dimensions  from  their  apparent  brilliancy ;  and 
then  converts  the  results  into  miles,  by  adopting 
the  diameters  of  Ceres  and  Pallas,  as  determined 
by  the  observations  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  and 
Lamont.  The  following  are  the  diameters,  as 
calculated  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  five  largest  and 
the  five  smallest  asteroids : 


Miles. 

Vesta 214 

Ceres 190 

PaUaa 171 

Juno 124 

Hygeia 108 


Miles. 

Themis 24 

Asia 22 

Maia 18 

Atalanta 18 

Echo 17 


Change*  of  Star  Colors. — Mr.  Kincaid  has 
commanicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  de- 
scription of  an  instrument,  invented  by  him, 
called  a  metrochrame,  for  detecting  changes 
of  star  colors.  He  uses  a  rotating  drum 
with  six  equidistant  openings,  three  of  which 
Are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  flat-sided 
stoppered  bottles  containing  different  colored 
chemical  solutions;  the  other  three  openings 
transrait  the  normal  light  of  the  lantern.  By 
wholly  or  partially  covering  one  or  more  of  the 
former  openings,  and  by  communicating  a 
rapid  rotation  to- the  drum,  it  will  be  possible 
to  reproduce  the  light  of  a  particular  star. 
This  light  thrown  into  the  telescope  produces 
the  image  of  an  artificial  star.  Changes  have 
certainly  been  noted  as  yet  only  in  Sirius  and 
§5  Herculis.  They  are  very  difficult  to  detect. 
^e  observers  diflfer  greatly  in  their  estimate 
of  color.  Mr.  Proctor  has  suggested  that  the 
illamination  of  a  minute  white  disk  in  the 
focos  of  a  positive  eye-piece,  through  differently 
colored  glasses  placed  on  a  rotating  disk,  is  a 
method  that  might  be  employed  with  advan- 
ta^.  A  painted  scale,  like  that  given  by 
Admiral  Smythe,  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
tie  opacity  of  its  o^lor,  and  is,  further,  not 
safficiently  reproducible, — Quarterly  Journal 
^f  Science,  No.  XV. 

Conuti  of  the  Tear, — Mr.  Stephan  on  the  22d 
of  Jumary  discovered  a  faint  telescopic  comet, 
in  (R.  A.)  2»^  84m  and  (N.  P.  D.)  W  26',  Comet 
n^  1867,  a  fiunt  one,  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Tempd,  of  Marseilles,  April  3d. 

Aitenidt. — Dr.  Peters,  of  Hamilton  College, 
^.  Y.,  dacovered  the  92d  planet,  July  26th.  It  is 
<»f  the  Uth  magnitude,  and  has  been  named 
'Tndma."  Prof.  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
HichigM,  discovered  the  93d,  August  24th,  and 
the  Wih,  September  6th.  The  former  was  situat- 
ed in  the  right  ascension  1°  40',  and  in  declina- 
to  3°  10'  south,  and  was  moving  west  and 
wqA.  The  latter  was  observed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Neptune,  in  the  right  ascension  14**  15',  and 
Wination  e*"  10'  north,  and  was  of  the  11th 


Works  and  Memoirs. — ^Among  the  valua- 
ble works  and  memoirs  of  the  year  may  be 
mentioned,  "The  Constellation  Seasons,"  by 
Richard  N.  Proctor,  London ;  "  Descriptive  As- 
tronomy," by  Geo,  F.  Chambers,  London; 
an  outline  Limar  map  Zones  II.  and  IV.,  by  W. 
R.  Birt,  London;  being  a  catalogue  of  203 
objects,  printed  for  private  circulation;  a 
paper  by  Beiy.  Gould,  on  the  determination 
of  the  proper  motion  of  stars  first  observed  by 
J.  Lepaute  d'Agelet,  read  before  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  its  August  meeting  j  a 
paper  by  Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  on  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  and  nutation,  as  explained  by 
the  theory  of  the  gyroscope,  read  before  the 
same  body ;  a  paper  by  Prof.  Newcome  on  the 
new  determination  of  the  distance  of  the  sun ; 
and  one  on  the  periodicity  of  the  aurora,  by 
Prof.  Levering,  submitted  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in 
August. 

AUSTR  ALASIA,  a  division  of  the  globe  form- 
ing a  part  of  Ocean ica,  extending  between  the 
equator  and  latitude  47°  S.  and  consisting  of  the 
Continent  of  Australia,  Tasmania  (Van  Die- 
men's  Land),  New  Zealand,  and  those  parts  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Polynesia  between 
longitude  130°  and  170°  E.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  Australasia  is  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain, 
which  has  there  the  following  colonies : 

8qnare  mllee. 

New  South  Wales 828,437 

Victoria 86, 881 

South  Australia 888,828 

West  Australia 978,000 

Queensland 678,000 

Tasmania 26,215 

New  Zealand 106,269 

Total 2,582,070 

The  following  are  the  latest  statistics  of  these 
colonies  as  to  population,  etc. : 

N^ew  South  Wales.— hi  December,  1865,  the 
population  of  the  colony  was  411,888,  an  in- 
crease over  1864  of  18,799;  the  number  of 
births  in  the  year  had  been  17,683,  of  deaths 
6,696 ;  the  number  of  immigrants  introduced 
at  the  public  expense  had  been  2,917,  at  a  c^st 
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T  31,  1865.  Tbe  horus  oambered 
61,091,  in  increase  of  10,413 ;  the  hoitied 
cattle  numbered  8ST,866, 'an  inareose  of  £,763, 
orerlSM;  the  sheep  nnmbered  6,610,005,  ui 
increaseof  1,144,671,  and  the  pigs  Darabcred 
U,m,  BD  increase  of  2.122.  The  imports  in 
im  were  rained  at  £2,B05,Bo9,  an  increase 
over  1854  of  f  237.603  ;  the  eiports  at  £1,153,- 
4H,  a  decrease  of  £93,690.  The  roYenuo  of 
1865  "as  £031,431,  theeipenditures£fllT,S06. 

Watera  Jujtr'i^ui.— The  popnlation  of  this 
colonv,  00  December  31,  1865,  waa  20,260,  of 
vbotn  13,005  were  males,  and  7,255  were  fe- 
nuJes,  an  incrcaae  io  the  jear  of  789.  There 
bad  onlf  b>?eD  167  immigrants. 

jburA  iuitralia.~'Th^  population,  on  De- 
cembers!. 1865,  consisted  of  80,6SG  males,  and 
:^,81S  ftmales,  a  total  of  158,605,  and  an  in- 
crei*  of  9,264  over  the  preceding  jear;  the 
increase  wa.s  prodnct^  by  an  eicess  of  births 
orer  deaths  of  4.498,  and  an  immigration  of 
4,766,  of  whom  3,0B7  were  dispatched  bj  the 
EmJgntioD  CommissioDcrs.  Theeitentof  land 
wW,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1805,  was  3,033,- 
iU  acres.  The  extent  of  land  enclosed  was 
3,7(3,007  acres,  of  which  659,552  were  nndor 
cnltitiiion.  Tlio  rerenne  of  the  colonj,  in  1865, 
'li  £l,08n,:28,  an  increase  of  £313,291  over 
tiiat  of  1864:  the  eipenditnrcs,  £790,504,  aa 
increase  of  £163,815.  The  hnportswere  valned 
It  £2,553.407,  an  increose  of  £429,484  over 
Uioieof  1864,  exclusive  of  a  reBxportation  to 
iberalne  of  £375,689;  the  esporta  at  £3,12^,- 
!5!,  a  decrease  of  £175,099.  There  are  56 
nulcj  of  railwnr  open,  on  which,  in  1865,  were 
CMTejed  403.550  passengers,  and  261,183  tons 
of  Qerchandise ;  and  there  were  855  miles  of 
l*lsgraph,  along  which  were  sent  112,844  mes- 

TliB  eccleeiasticnl  statistics  of  the  colony,  in 
!8fil,  were  as  follows: 

fimk  of  EncUnd 43,677 

fcmin  C«lhorM!a 15.69* 

Wnleiin  Methodists H,S22 

Oomio  Lnther«ns 11,835 

i"ifpei>denl» fl.SGS 

Cinili  of  Scotlaod. 4,9B1 

KMe  Chrialians *,2ia 

Fw  Omrch  of  ScotlBod 4,13T 

niniliTe  Melhodists 8,673 

Biptiitt. 8,*M 

OirJitUiB, 1,«S8 

TtuW  Pnabjteriuis 1,673 

OtMtChrutuD  deDomiaations fitl 

Eumuni 493 

H(bi«i SBO 

«"'•'«« 21T 

-■leBClnreh 193 

So<J«T  of  Friends IS* 

ifahiaoia1>D9  and  PagBDi 112 

SM  ipedficd 1,391 

ToUI 126,830 

TaiMania, — In  1665  the  popnlation  was 
95,201,  and  the  report  ezpl.'uns  the  slow  advance 
wde^  as  the  departures  nsually  exceeded 
Ite  arrirals.  At  this  date  only  four  females 
^eojined  of  the  native  popnlation.  Imports 
Mid  Mporis  hoTe  both  been  decreasing  for  some 


years.  The  imports  of  1865  were  estimated  at 
£763,376  in  value,  a  decrease  of  £45,990  from 
the  prcvioOs  year ;  the  eiports,  £850,966,  a  de- 
crease of  £94,766.  The  land  under  cultivation 
in  1865  was  250,386  acres,  a  decrease  of  1,778 
acrcB  from  the  previons  year.  There  were  100 
government  schools,  with  8,803  pupil?. 

Jfete  Zealand. — By  tbe  censas  taken  in  De- 
cember, 1864,  the  European  population,  eiclu- 
sive  of  the  military,  was  found  to  bo  173,168, 
and  in  December,  1806,  it  was  estimated  at 
180,607,  of  whom  117,876  were  males,  and 
73,931  were  females.  The  ntimber  of  immi- 
grants who  had  arrived  during  the  year  num- 
bered 18,910,  and  there  were  0,607  departures. 
The  land  sales  included  503,1 12  acres,  producing 
£SU,836,  a  decrsase  of  £262,847  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  impoi'ta  in  1806  were  valoed 
at  £5,694,977,  a  decrease  of  £1,406,678  from 
the  preceding  year;  the  exports  at  £3,713,218, 
an  increase  of  £311,661.  The  total  revenue  for 
1805  was  £1,436,990. 

The  yield  of  gold  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
from  1856  to  1866,  inclumve,  was  as  follows: 
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It  will  ho  noticed  that  the  yield  of  1866  was 
only  one-half  that  of  1856. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  that  lias 
yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Australasian 
colonics  was  the  Intercolonial  Conference, 
which  met  at  Melbourne  on  March  4,  1607,  and 
sat  for  about  foiLrteen  days.  The  members 
present  were :  J.  McCulloeh,  premier  of  Victo- 
ria (chairman),  and  G.  Verdon,  treasurer  of 
Victoria,  represented  the  Central  colony ;  Henry 
Farkos,  premier,  and  J.  Docker,  postmaster- 
general,  represented  Konr  South  Wales;  J.  Hal), 
postmaster-general,  and  Crosbie  Ward,  for  New 
Zealand ;  J.  P.  Borcant,  attorney-general,  and 
W.  Duffield,  treasurer,  for  Sonth  Australia;  A. 
Macallister,  premier,  nnd  St.  George  Gore,  post- 
master-general, for  Quoenstown ;  T.  D.  Chap- 
man, colonial  treasurer,  for  Tasmania.  West- 
ern Australia  was  not  reproaented.  Tlio  primary 
object  of  this  meeting  of  so  many  of  the  leading 
Btatcsinea  of  the  colonies  was  to  discuss  the 
ocean  postal  routes  between  Australia  and  the 
mother  country,  and  to  take  united  action  in 
carrying  out  what  might  bo  agreed  npoo  as  the 
best  course  for  all  concerned.  After  much  dis- 
cnssion,  it  was  decided  to  maintain  three  lines, 
one  by  way  of  King  George's  Sound,  one  by 
way  of  Torres'  Straits,  and  one  by  way  of  New 
Zealand  and  Panama.  (Tho  latter  two  have, 
indeed,  been  already  opened  snccessfully  by  the 
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lished.    We  must  attain  (he  added)  an  undis-  rath— so  must  I  expect  from  its  justice— will  not 

turbed  state  of  constitutional  right,  in  order  yndcp-cstimate  the  adTantagcs  which  have  alreadj 

*u  4  *k^  iv^i:«r^^  ♦!.«  ^^«,vi«  :«  fk^-  ^^i:*:^«i  become  perceptible  m  Austna's  position  m  the  £u- 

that  the  belief  of  t^e  people  in  their  pohtical  ^        equilibrium  through  the  course  which  I  have 

privileges  may  be  strengthened,  and  in  order  im'tiated.    The  ReichsratVs  tried  discrimination  is 

that  among  them  the  consciousness  may  revive  my  guarantee,  for  it  will  finally  not  ignore  how  the 

that  their  destinies  rest  in  a  just  proportion  in  new   order  of  things  must  have  for  consequence 

their  own  hands.    A  prosperous  issne  is  only  frs^rc^h^ril'SuJ^oSKtro'eJ^rdV^^^^^^^ 

posable  throngh   union.     All  political  parties  .marantees  the  constitutional  righU  and  liberties  of 

shoald  earnestly  unite  in  the  thought  that  the  the  provinces  of  the  Hungarian  crown.      The  reali- 

object  ia  view  is  to  render  Austria  great  and  xation,  however,  of  this  prospect  is  essentially  de- 

powerful.    In  the  Lower  House  the  president,  pendent  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  fundamental 

|rrGi3^  in.hiB  opening  speech,  referred  ^  k^J^^Tifi^e'^^Z'"^^^^  ^rf^^ 

the  penod  during  which  the  constitution  had  tives  are  now  reassembled  here.    The  unconditional 

been  saspended,  and  reminded  the  House  that  election  of  deputies  to  the  Beichsrath  was,  therefore, 

it  had  difficT^t  duties  to  perform — that  the  prin-  also  an  absolute  necessity ;  but  as  the  idea  of  cur- 

ciples  of  equal  rights  for  all  nationalities  and  aU  *»">°?  ^^  existing  right  of  the  different  kingdoms 

nSigions  professions,  as  weU  as  real,  consti^-  I^t  Tavrrh^ri^^ertL'^^^^^^           Tm;  fn 

tional^vemment,  must  become  realities.     He  unison  with  the  Reichsrath.  of  evcrv  extension  of  their 

also  declared  that  the  compromise  with  Hun-  autonomy  that  will  meet  their  wishes  and  can  be  ao- 

^j  most  in  an  equitable  form  be  carried  out  corded  without  endangering  the  whole  monarchy. 

in  both  portions  of  the  empire.  Therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  arrangement  ar- 

1^-1  j/viw  »«  V*  v^w  ^«ji/«^,  ^^^^  at  With  the  Hungarian  representative  assem- 

llie  formal  opening  by  the  Emperor  took  ^1-1^  go  far  as  it  relates  to  common  affairs,  they 

place  on  May  22d,  who  delivered  on  this  oc-  will  be  at  once  submitted  to  you  for  adoption.    The 

casion  the  following  speech :  amendments  which  have  become  necessarv  to  my 

patent  of  the  26th  of  February,  1861,  together  with 
Hoocred  gentlemen  of  both  Houses  of  the  Reichs-  »  bill  establishing  ministerial  responsibility,  and  a 
rtth,  with  joyful  satisfaction  I  see  the  Reichsrath  modification  of  paragraph  12  of  the  constitution  cor- 
oace  more  assembled  around  me  responding  to  my  responding  with  the  constitutional  requirements,  will 
appeal  The  royal  and  other  countries  called  upon  *i»o  be  laid  before  you.  To  these  will  be  added  other 
bare  sent  hither  their  elected  deputies,  from  whose  bills,  especially  those  announced  to  the  Provincial 
pttriotic  cooperation  I  confidently  expect  fresh  Diet,  by  our  resolution  of  the  4th  of  February  last, 
jHian&tees  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire  and  of  all  The  financial  affairs  of  the  empire  will  claim  your 
the  coontries  which  Providence  has  placed  under  my  most  especial  attention  and  constitutional  codper- 
jwptre.  What  I  promised  when  I  for  the  first  time  fttion.  You  will  receive  full  reports  with  regard  to 
saluted  the  Reichsrath  from  this  place  has  remained  the  extraordinary  measures  which  have  been  un- 
tie ODchMgeable  aim  of  all  my  efforts— the  estab-  avoidably  necessitated,  since  the  last  session  of  the 
lohoenroT  constitutional  institutions  upon  a  sure  Reichsrath,  by  the  outbreak  of  the  late  destructive 
kaw.  This  is  what  I  have  unwaveringly  kept  in  w»r.  Satisfactory  provision  has  already  been  made 
Tieir;  but  precisely  this  object  was  not  to  be  attained  for  the  requirements  of  the  current  year,  so  that  the 
rltbout  first  bringing  into  accord  the  more  ancient  Reichsrath,  freed  from  all  demand  and  exigencies  of 
MBstitntional  rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  the  moment,  can  at  once  devote  itself  to  the  solution 
»ith  the  fiiodamental  laws  granted  by  my  diploma  of  the  important  and  permanent  financial  questions 
of  the  20th  of  October,  1860,  and  my  patent  of  the  now  submitted  to  its  deliberations.  In  consequence 
2^^  of  February,  18G1.  The  sincere  recognition  of  of  the  arrangement  with  Hungary,  it  is  our  urgent 
tiis  iict  on  the  part  of  this  portion  of  flie  empire  eare  that  no  portion  of  our  empire  shall  have  cause 
wcki  ilone  secure  to  the  other  kingdoms  and  prov-  to  complain  of  bein^  disproportionately  taxed.  Hon- 
iocei,  equally  full  of  devotion  to  the  empire,  the  un-  ored  gentleman  of  both  houses  of  the  Reichsrath, 
trtorbed  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  to-day  we  are  about  to  establish  a  work  of  peace  and 
jraated  to  them  by  the  fundamental  laws,  as  well  as  of  concord.  Let  us  throw  a  veil  of  forgetfulness 
&  progressive  development  in  accordance  with  the  over  the  immediate  past,  which  has  inflicted  deep 
Jfwentsge.  The  heavy  blows  of  fortune  wldch  have  wounds  upon  the  empire.  Let  us  lay  to  heart  the 
'Mn  upon  the  empire  were  warnings  to  act  in  con-  lesson  which  it  leaves  behind ;  but  let  us  derive  with 
formily  with  this  necessity.  My  eflSrts  were  not  in  unshaken  courage  new  strength  and  the  resolve  to 
nin.  A  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  found  secure  to  the  empire  peace  and  power.  For  this  the 
fwthe  countries  of  my  Hungarian  crown,  which  se-  fidelity  of  my  people,  which  has  been  manifested  in 
ewes  their  coherence  with  the  rest  of  the  monarchy,  times  of  the  most  urgent  need,  is  my  best  guarantee. 
tbe  internal  peace  of  the  empire,  and  its  position  as  I'et  not  the  secret  thought  of  revenge  guide  our 
»  pwt  power  abroad.  I  am  animated  by  the  hope  steps.  A  more  noble  satisfaction  is  reserved  for  us. 
that  the  Reichsrath  will  not  refuse  its  consent  to  this  The  better  we  succeed  in  our  present  efforts  to 
•rrMgetttent,  and  that  an  imperial  and  careful  con-«  change  the  antagonistic  feelings  and  enmities  at 
sidcntioo  of  all  the  circumstances  in  connection  present  existing,  into  esteem  ana  respect,  the  sooner 
thCTewithwill  serve  to  banish  from  this  assembly  thepeoplesof  Austria,  whatever  may  be  their  nation- 
ippreheaaons  which  would  cause  me  serious  anxiety  ality  or  lan^age,  will  rally  round  the  imperial  sUnd- 
▼ere  loot  firmly  persuaded  that  the  honest  good-will  ^^t  and  will  cheerfully  trust  to  the  words  of  my 
of  tU  ptrties  win  bring  the  new  organixation  to  a  ancestor,  that  Austria  will  endure  and  prosper,  un- 
<MCM8ftil  issue.  The  past,  the  present,  and  the  der  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  until  the  most 
Jiiwre  exhort  us  to  vigorously -apply  ourselves  to  distant  time. 

•be  completion  of  the  work  which  has  been  begun.  ««,>.,        .,              1.  /i     j.   .i  ^  .  x    . 

»M  Betcbsrath,  upon  whose  patriotic  devotion  I  The  Reichsrath  was  chiefly  dmdea  into  two 

rtlj,  will,  in  the  present  urgrent  state  of  things,  dis-  great  parties,   the    **  Constitutionalists  "   who 

wjJtt  to  shrink  from  the  task  of  a  prompt  or^anixa-  ^^re    more    or    less    supporters    of  the  pro- 

*^2^^?^'Si'Mr?o°«.Si^'rib^:c';  gramme  of  Baron  voa  Beast,  and  the  "  Feder- 

^  frttUlcss  pursuit  of  which  could  only  offer  fresh  alists,"  desinng  as  large  autonomy  as  possible 

"perimcnts  but  no  successful  results.    The  Reichs-  for  the  several  provinces  and  nationalities,  and 
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of  reli^OQS  instraotion  in  tbe  public  schools,  Plener,  Hasner  Potocki,  Giskra,  Herbst,  Brestl, 
but  to  the  State  belongs  the  right  of  the  and  Berger,  naming  them  ministers.  In  addi- 
snpreme  admiDistration  of  the  system  of  public  tion,  the  Emperor  expresses  bis  high  recogni- 
instraotion.  The  right  of  emigration  is  secured  tion  of  Prince  von  Auersperg  for  his  services  as 
to  all  who  are  not  liable  to  military  service.  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Nobles. 
Property  U  inviolable.  Personal  freedom,  in-  In  July,  the  Reichsrath  adopted  and  the 
violabilityofa  man's  home,  and  of  letters,  and  Emperor  approved  a  bill  for  the  election  of 
freedomof  religion  are  guaranteed.  Censorship  delegates  from  that  assembly  to  confer  with 
is  abolished,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  estab-  delegates  from  the  Hungarian  Diet,  for  settling 
lisbed.  Finally,  the  equal  rights  of  all  nation-  the  question  of  affairs  common  to  Austria  and 
aliliea,  and  their  "  inalienable  "  right  to  the  Hungary.  The  only  point  which  presented  any 
preservation  and  protection  of  their  nationality  difficulty  was  the  division  of  the  taxes  and  the 
aad  language,  and  the  equal  claims  of  all  the  public  debt.  It  was  finally  agreed,  in  Septem- 
Ungoages  of  the  empire  to  their  employment  her,  by  both  delegations,  diat  Hungary  should 
in  fidiools^  and  official  and  public  life,  are  ac-  pay,  for  1868,  86,000,000  florins,  and  after  that 
knowledged.  year  82,000,000  florins,  each  country  to  have 
The  Bdchsrath  was  also  unanimous  in  de-  the  benefit  of  what  it  pays  off  of  its  share  of 
manding  the  abolition  of  the  concordat  of  1855.  the  debt  At  the  same  time  a  customs  and 
The  bishops  strongly  remonstrated  against  such  commercial  convention  was  concluded  between 
a  step,  bat  the  €k>vemment  seemed  disposed  to  Austria  and  Hungary  which  treats  the  whole 
grant  tbe  demand  of  the  majority  of  the  Reichs-  monarchy  as  one  common  customs  territory, 
rath,  and  sent,  in  December,  Count  Crevelli  without  any  division.  ♦*  Future  commercial 
to  Home  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers  will  require  the 
Papal  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  con-  sanction  of  the  cis-Leithan  and  trans-Leithan 
conlat  At  tbe  general  assembly  of  the  ministries  and  legislatures.  All  Austrian  ships 
schoolmasters  of  Aostria,  held  at  Vienna,  res-  will  carry  the  same  flag.  The  representation 
olations  were  passed  almost  unanimously  in  of  maritime  interests,  as  well  as  tne  consular 
£ivor  of  the  independence  of  the  popular  system,  will  henceforth  be  considered  as  *  corn- 
schools,  and  the  emancipation  of  all  schools  mon  affairs,'  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
from  the  control  of  the  Church.  of  the  foreign  office.  There  will  be  one  coin- 
On  Jane  20th  an  imperial  proclamation  was  age  and  one  gold  standard  for  both  portions  of 
isned,  in  virtue  of  which  all  persons  sentenced  the  empire.  The  duration  of  the  treaty  is  to 
for  political  offences  since  13th  March,  1848,  be  ten  years." 

ahoold  be  folly  amnestied.    The  amnesty  also  The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  statistical 

iaehdes  all  persons  guilty  of  political  offences  commission  of  Austria,  which  was  issued  in  1867, 

l}«tween  the.  above-named  date  and  the  am-  contains  a  series  of  interesting  and  valuable  re- 

D«stj  granted  on  the  15th  December,  1866,  but  suits,  showing  the  strength  and  losses  of  the 

against  whom  proceedings  could  not  betaken  Austrian  army  in  the  late  war  with  Prussia.  The 

oi  account  of    absence    from    the    imperial  results  are  based  on  the  army  returns  down  to 

docDioions.     They    are    now  permitted    free  the  end  of  August,  1866.    The  total  strength 

retom,  without  any  disadvantageous  legal  re-  of  the  establishment  was  646,636, — viz.,  19,538 

alts.  officers  and  627,098  men.    The  total  force  of 

Aa  imperial  rescript  of  December  27th,  ad-  the  regular  army  engaged  in   the  field  was 

drwsed  to  Baron  Beust,  relieves  him  from  fur-  407,223— viz.,  10,932  officers  and  396,291  men. 

tber  duties  as  President  of  the    Council    of  The  407,223  strength  was  distributed  as  fol- 

Mini^ters  for  the  countries  represented  in  the  lows : — ^Infantry,    6,686   officers    and  249,243 

Hascb^ath.    His  nugesty  directs  him  to  take  men.     Jagers,  1,118  officers,  and  42,871  men. 

tbe  reqniate  preliminary  steps  for  the  estab-  Border  infantry,  480  officers,  and  16,794  men. 

lisbment  of  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Heavy  cavalry,  812  officers,  and  7,008  men ; 

and  Finance  for  the  whole  empire,  in  accord-  light  cavalry,   888  officers,  and   19,807  men* 

uoe  with  the  Constitution.    At  the  same  time  artillery,  513  officers,  and  22,245    men ;  and 

the  imperial  reacript  appoints  Baron  Becke  as  others,  940  officers  and  88,823  men.   The  casu- 

^mster  of  Finance,  and  orders   Baron  von  alties  which  occurred  in  the  war  are  recorded 

Boat  god  Field-Marshal  Lieutenant  Baron  von  as    follows :— Infantry— officers,    428     killed, 

John  to  continue  to  discharge  as  ministers  for  1,188  wounded,  and  852  missing ;  men,  7,997 

the  whole  empire  the  duties  they  have  hitherto  killed,  21,646  wounded,    and  82,710  missing, 

^filted.    Another  imperial  rescript  addressed  Jagers— officers,  116  killed,  214  wounded,  and 

to  Connt  Andrassy,   the  prime   minister   of  50  missing;. men,  1,642  killed,  4,399  wounded, 

Hangary,  acquaints  him  with  the  above-men-  and  6,394  missing.    Border  infantry— officers, 

tioaed  arrangements,  and  declares  to  him  that  4  killed,  22  wounded,  and  2  missing;  men,  68 

he  has  earned  the  thanks  of  the  Emperor  for  killed,  828  wounded,  and  191  missing.    Heavy 

^  snccesaful  cooperation  in  bringing  about  the  cavalry— officers,  10  killed,  83  wounded,  and 

compromise  between  Hungary  and  Austria.  23  missing ;  men,  148  killed,  206  wounded,  and 

On  January  1, 1868,  the  Official  OautU^ub-  890  missing.    Light  cavalry— officers  12  killed, 

lished  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  64  wounded,  82  missing ;  men,  258  killed,  451 

t6  Prinoe  von  Auersperg,  and  to  Taaffe,  von  wounded,  and  1,578  nussing.    Artillery — offi- 
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wiA  a  still  larger  number  of  inferior  workers  mission  was  organized  in  June,  1861,  he  was 

of  every  kiod,  all  whose  movements  and  labors,  one  of  its  active  and  efficient  members,  and 

alike  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  sea,  have  gave  it  the  benefit  of  his  thorough  knowledge, 

been  directed  by  the  rare  executive  ability,  and  his  untiring  energy,  and  his  vast  practical  abil- 

tlie  extraordinary  scientific  genius  of  the  super-  ity  throughout  the  war,  until  his  health  failed 

intendeot  alone.    Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  in  the  too  completely  to  enable  him  to  be  present  and 

world,  daring  the  past  twenty  years,  have  such  aid  in  its  councils.    He  was  throughout  his 

diversified  scientific  processes  and  inquiries  been  whole  career  a  zealous  friend  of  education,  and 

going  on  under  the  guidance  of  a  smgle  mind,  his  labors  in  behalf  of  all  institutions  intended 

over  so  wide  an  extent,  and  on  so  grand  a  scale,  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  especially 

as  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Coast  of  higher  scientific  training,  have  been  abun- 

Sur?e7.    The  result  constitutes  one  of  the  most  dant  and  valuable.    The  Dudley  Observatory, 

magnificent  triumphs  of  practical  science  which  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Cambridge  Sci- 

the  age  has  witnessed.    The  entire  work,  in  all  entifio  School,  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 

its  vastness,  and  with  all  its  difficulties,  has  at  New  Haven;  and  the   Mining    and  Engi- 

been  60  far  accomplished  that  its  end  is  at  hand,  neering  Schools  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 

and  its  influence  is  already  widely  felt  upon  the  phia,   received  great  encouragement  and  aid 

interests  of  mankind.    From  the  St.  Lawrence  from  him.    His  health  for  several  years  had 

to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  whole  Atlantic  line  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  his  excessive  labors, 

been  thoroughly  explored,  and  about  four-fifths  and  in  the  summer  of  1865  unequivocal  symp- 

o(  it  have  been  reduced  to  charts  for  the  pur-  toms  of  softening  of  the  brain  began  to  make 

poses  of  navigation;  while  along  nearly  its  their  appearance.     The  intellect,  hitherto  so 

whole  extent^  stations  for  every  kind  of  scien-  luminous,  comprehensive,  and  profound,  became 

tific  observation  have  been  established,  at  which  gradually  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  after  nearly 

laws  of  the  utmost  importance  have  been  as-  eighteen  months  of  weakness,  a  part  of  the 

<«rtained,  relating   alike   to   the  atmosphere  time  accompanied  with  much  apparent  suflfer- 

and  to  the  ocean,  and  to  the  great  agencies  of  ing,  he  |)assed  away.   It  may  be  safely  said  that 

Nature  that    control    them.    The  work   has  no  man  of  his  own,  or  any  previous  generation, 

reached  a  corresponding  stage  of  progress  on  has  done  more  for  the  honor  of  American  sci- 

the  Pacific  coast,  and  on  the  shores  of  either  ence,  or  has  rendered  that  science  so  tributary 

ocean  it  has  aceamulated  a  knowledge  of  head-  to  the  interesls  of  the  country. 

lands  and  harbors,  of  reefs  and  shoals,  of  chan-  BADEN,  a  grand-duchy  in  South  Gennany. 

nela  and  tides,  of  magnetic  and  atmospheric  in-  Grand-duke,  Friedrich,  bom  September  9, 1826 ; 

fluences  and   phenomena,  which  has  already  succeeded  his  father  Leopold,  as  regent,  on  April 

broaght  incalcolable  advantages  to  the  naviga-  24,  1852 ;  assumed  the  title  of  grand-duke  on 

tion,  and  made  rich  accessions  to  the  science  of  September  6,  1866.    Area,  5,712  square  miles ; 

the  world.    All  this  vast  labor  and  its  splendid  population  in  1864,  1,429,199  inhabitants  (of 

results  hare  given  a  celebrity  to  the  public  offi-  whom  933,476  were  Catholics ;  472,258  mem- 

cer  who  achieved  them,  second  to  that  of  no  hers  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church ;  26,263 

other  man  of  science  in  the  country,  and  they  Jews).    The  capital,  Carlsruhe,  had,  in  1864, 

entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  foremost  of  the  80,867  inhabitants.    In  the  budget  for  the  two 

a^.     But  the   scientific  labors  of  Professor  years,  1866  and  1867,  the  aggregate  receipts 

Bache  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  branch  are  estimated  at  24,420,070  florins ;    and  the 

of  public  service  with  which  he  was  identified,  ordinary    expenditures  at  22,281,432  florins ; 

He  was  one  of  the  few  men  among  us  who  the  extraordinary  expenditures  at  3,497,613 

create  as  well  as  diftase  knowledge.    He  em-  florins.    The  public  debt,  according  to  a  report 

ployed  his  mind,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  most  of  the  committee  of  the  Diet^   amounted,  in 

of  the  great  scientific  problems  which  are  now  May,  1867,  to  82,958,136  florins.    The  army,  on 

engaging  the  attention  of  the  observers  of  Na-  the  peace  footing,  is  7,908;   and  on  the  war 

ture.    He  was   one  of  the   founders  of  the  footing,   18,402   men.    The  Government  and 

American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Sci-  the  Diet  agreed  in  desiring  the  closest  possible 

ence,  and  was  a  leading  contributor  to  its  dis-  connection   of    the    country    with    Northern 

c^askms  and  published  proceedings.    He,  also,  Germany,  and  the  speedy  admission  into  the 

took  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  North  German  Confederation.      The  Grand- 

the  American  Academy  of  Science,  which  early  duke,  on  opening  the  Diet,  on  September  6th, 

in  the  war  was  established  at  Washington,  in  said  that  if  the  form  of  the  national  union  of 

^ome  sense  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern-  South  Germany  to  the  North  German  Confed- 

ment    In  addition  to  his  numerous  scientific  eration  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  still  great 

papers  in  the  volumes  of  the  American  Asso-  progress  had  been  achieved  toward  that  end. 

ciaiion,  and  in  various  magazines,  his  annual  The  measures  which  had  been  adopted  with 

reports  of  the  progress  of  the  Coast  Survey  that  object  in  view  were  the  military  treaties 

We  been  of  great  importance,  and  have  been  for  the  general  defence  concluded  with  Prussia, 

eagerij  songh^  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  navi-  the  adoption  of  the  military  system  of  the 

patjon,  but  also  among  men  of  science  for  their  Northern  States  by  the  Stuttgardt  conference 

valuable  contributions  to  the  sum  of  human  of  delegates  from  the  Southern  States,  and  the 

knowledge.     When  the  IF.  S.  Sanitary  Com-  subsequent  understanding  on  the  military  ques- 
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nriftl,  and  in  1811  the  gold  medal  and  a  pnrse 
or  Sttj  ga'ineu  at  the  Royal  Academj.  la  1813 
teprodaoedhis  "Eve  at tiie Fountain,"  astatae 
of  unrivtlled  grace  and  beaaty ,  and  one  vhich 
^ve  him  imniediately  a  Enropeap  ropatation. 
lQ]SI7,'Utbeearljage  of  twenty,  he  H-aseleoted 
an  SMOciate  of  the  Eojal  Academy,  and  in  1821 
an  aoidemician,  the  only  ecolptor  who  attained 
thai  honor  during  Sir  T.  Lawrance'g  presideQcy. 
!^me  of  his  best  works  of  this  period  were 
"  Hercales  casting  Lycus  into  the  Sea,"  "Apollo 
diicbstp"? Arrows,"  "Maternal  Love,"  and 
■■Roti."  Qtarge  IV.  also  employed  him  to 
HMnie  a  part  of  the  scalptares  on  the  front  of 
Bockingbam  Palac&  the  figures  on  the  Morhle 
Arch  (bow  removed  to  Onmberland  Gate),  the 
"Triampbof  Britannia,''  and  iba  batii  relieti 
ibit  mrtMnd  the  throne  room.  He  olao  pro- 
duced DDiiieroDS  statnes  of  the  great  men  of 
tbe  time  in  English  history,  some  of  thorn  of 
tiiloMai  size,  and  nnmberless  basts  in  marble. 


It  was  not,  however,  till  his  removal  of  his 
studio  to  Newman  Street,  that  hia  very  b«flt 
atatnes  and  gronps  were  prodoced.  Among 
these  are  "  Eve  listeniDg,"  "  The  Girl  preparing 


hlance  of  one  of  his  danghtors,  and  regarded  by 
many  connoisseurs  as  his  finest  work),  "The 
Group  of  the  Graces,"  and  "The  Fatigued 
Hancsmon  returned  from  the  Ohase."  His  latest 
works  are  mainly  stAtucs.  Ho  has  left  no  su- 
perior in  artistic  ability  and  genius  behind  him. 
BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
number  of  national  banks  in  existence  ou  the  let 
of  October,  1887,  was  lrf89;  with  a  combined 
capital  of  $424,894,861-  The  State  bankswere 
262  in  number,  with  a  capital  of  $Sfl,SG4,088; 
making  the  aggregate  thronghont  the  country 
1,901,  and  their  total  capital  |4B0,T48,8B4.  The 
following  table  shows  the  nnmber  in  each  State 
in  October,  1867: 


STATES  iSD  TERSITOEIES. 

■ATIORAI.  .ARO. 

■TAi.  .^nii. 

'»Ti.Lm 

WITID  ITATIi. 

No. 

Cplt.1. 

Ho. 

CplttL 

No: 

0.pii.L 

Sewrwt 

806 
208 

les 

89 
S3 
82 

IT 
40 
48 
S9 
46 

15 
19 
16 
13 

S 

8 
1* 

4 
11 

i 

4 
2 
5 
3 

3 

1 

•11«,4H.»41 

OO 
02 
00 

00 
12 
10 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 

M«o',6oo 

1,650,000 
1428185 
585,000 
688,800 
6r8,«0 
600,000 
400,000 
850,000 
260,000 
200,000 

50|000 
50,000 
00,000 
100,000 

66 

1 
8 
23 
IS 
7 

7 
8 
« 
7 

.  18 

1 

4 
7 

a 

2 
6 

'a 
"2 

$14,778,860 

l,B'ffV,6s6 
1,879,900 
1,050,000 
8,387.060 

8S8.0S0 
2,458,058 
1,5]6,000 
1,126,125 

745,000 
1,960,800 

688,000 

ijiiriooo 

626|000 
14,159,000 
1,070,000 

6so,aoo 

200,000 
2,271,800 

'ibojooo 

579,000 
780,000 

im.'ooo 

861 
£06 

IBS 
84 
85 
89 

69 
35 
4T 
43 

65 

64 

68 

FtOllljIlHlu 

79,982.000 
61,970.680 

K3,454,700 

b.liiiu, ; .- 

!tlTlu»t, 

sicijni,,...    ;.      .  * 

S«Hu:[..hi« 

W 

6,882,000 
4.042,000 

400,000 

CokmJo..  ..                 

S00.000 

150.000 

Ciiaomi...   

6,000,000 

ToUinnittd  Stale* 

1,639 

(434,8B4,Bfil 

8«2 

|6B,S54,08B 

1,901 

$490,748,894 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  ere  nnmerons  South  Oarolina,  and  Louisiana.     The  following 

^^  bKiks  in  the  Southern  States,  that  are  in  table  exhibits  the  capital,  arcnlation,  and  num- 

Fncesa  of  liquidation,  some  of  which  may  yet  her  of  natdonal  banks  in  each  State  aud  Terri- 

i<  rtatucitated  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  tory,  October  1,  IBBT  : 
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XooM^  S^icit,  Legal  Tmdirt,  Oirculationf  and  D^^onU^  of  the  JBank$  of  Ktw  Torh  OUy,  each  week  in  the 

year  1867. 


IMZ^Jtowy  5.., 

lS<7,Ju»ir7l9... 

IStJ,  TAnMrr  S.. 
1S<7,  Tetenary  9.. 

Is<sJrebnur]r28.. 

lS«l,lfireli  8 

lS«;ibrch  9 

lS«I,Mafthl< 

lS«7,)lsdi2t 

lSfl,MnebN 

lSfiT,iprU  f 

1»7,  April  IS 

IMT.ApraeO 

lSA;ipriI37 

VSfl^lbf  4 

ls«:,M»yll 

lSC,Miyl3 

m,MMj» 

mr^Jw  1 

lai./aw  8 

lU7,Jn«15 

IW.JoneJS 

i^4\at9 

lMr,JaIy  « 

l«7,JalylS 

lMT,Jaly«L 

IMT.JBI72I 

19IT,Aafiut  8.... 
l^AogostiO.... 

l^AniwtlT.... 

l^,Aogait34 

lS6T,Aii|ast81.... 

13R,  September  7. 
1*<I,  September  14. 
1^  September  21. 
Hi,  September  28. 

lW,Oetober  5.... 
15«:,  October  11... 
IsSI,  October  19... . 
1*1,  October  «.... 

I'C.yoTember  2. 
I^Korember  9. 
1*1,  Korember  16 
l*,SoTomber  2S. 
141,  Sorember  80. 

''•m  Mesmbcr  T . 
litt,  December  14 . 
1^  December  21 . 
1^,  Deoimber  28 . 

13W,T^cemb«r29 . 

15«.DMeBber80. 

18«,D«ember81. 

is$i,«r<iBtiy  2.... 

lSa,J«i>Wry8.... 
I^tt,  Jttmrj  4. . . . 


hoammbi  Diieoimli. 


9257,882,460 
298,98&,488 
265,082,228 
251,674,808 

251,964,855 
260,268,825 
258,181,828 
257,828,994 

260,106,486 
262,141,458 
208,072,972 
259,400,815 
256,282,864 

264,470,027 
250,102,178 
247,661,781 
247,787,881 

S50,8n,558 
268,682,829 
257,961,874 
266,091,806 

252,791,614 
260.4n,298 
246,22a466 
248,640,4n 
242,547,964 

246,861287 
947,918,009 
249,68l),255 
261,248,880 

254,940,016 
258.427,240 
268,282,411 
260,697,677 
247,877,662 

250,224,560 
261160,567 
264,794,0«7 
261,918,761 

247,984,869 
247,888438 
247,663,911 
246,810,718 

247,227,488 
247,719,175 
248,489,814 
249,848,649 
247,816,509 

247,460,084 
246,827,545 
244,16^858 
244,620,312 

259,854,761 

229,446,780 

199,44i9«9 

174,714,465 

178,810,000 

164,41^S^6 


SpMle. 


912,794,792 
14,618,477 
15,86^207 
16,014,007 

16382,984 
16,167,267 
14,792,636 
18,618,466 

11,679,881 

10,863,182 

9,968,722 

9448,918 

6,522,609 

8,188,818 
8,856,229 
7,622,685 
7,404,804 

9,902,177 
14,969,500 
15,567,268 
14,088,667 

14,617,060 

16,699,068 

12,656,889 

9,899,686 

7,768,996 

10,858471 

12,715,404 

11,197,700 

8,788,094 

6,461,949 
^811,997 
6,920,567 
6,028,585 
7,271,596 

7,967,619 
8,134,946 
8,617,498 
9,496468 

9,868,608 
9,608,771 
7,819,010 
6461,164 

8,974,686 
12,816,984 
18,734,964 
16,499410 
16,572,890 

16,80^264 
14,886328 
18.468,109 
10,971,969 

18,185,222 

15^881,769 

19,662,211 

26461,986 

86,954,660 

28,888,878 


Lcgml  T«id«n. 


966,026.121 
68,246,870 
68,286,886 
68,422,560 

66,944,641 
67,628,992 
64,642,940 
68,158,896 

68,014,195 
64,628,440 
62,818,089 
60,904,958 
62,459,8U 

69,021,776 
60,202,615 
6i096,916 
67,920,851 

70,587,407 
67,996,689 
68,628,501 
60,562,440 

68,469,827 
65^928,107 
67,924,294 
62,816492 
70474,755 

71,196,472 
72,49^708 
78,441,801 
74,605,840 

76,098,762 
76.047,481 
69,478,798 
64,960,1)80 
67,982,671 

69,667,446 

66476,908 

,     67,709,885 

66,991,626 

66,858,585 
66,114,922 
64345,882 
66,881,948 

67^96,067 
65,540,888 
64329,650 
61,121,911 
62,098,182 

62396,460 
64,954,808 
68311,482 
60,667,982 

68,000,687 

71484,996 


CrealaUon. 


982,762,779 
82,825,108 
82.864,928 
82,957498 

82,996347 
82,n7,000 
82,966,809 
88,006441 

88394,488 
88,409,811 
88,490,686 
88,619,401 
88,669,196 

88,774,678 
88,702,047 
88,648,571 
88,601386 

88371,747 
88,696,869 
88,682301 
88,097358 

88,747,089 
88,719,088 
88,707400 
88,688,171 
88342360 

88,669397 
88,668.869 
88374,948 
88,696,860 

88,669417 
88,666,278 
88,669,767 
88,786.249 
88,71^23 

88,706,173 
84,01^228 
84,056,442 
84447,269 

84,026,561 
84,006,041 
84,057,460 
88,959,080 

84,087,076 
84,069,908 
84,184,866 
84,129,911 
84,080,792 

84,092,202 
84,118,911 
84,019401 
84,184,400 

82,664,626 

17,990,680 

8,288,882 

6,103,881 

9,754355 

8386,186 


Pcpodtn 


9202388,564 
202,617,608 
2OI3OO4I6 
197362,076 

200,611,696 
198,241,886 
196,072,292 
198,420347 

198,018494 
200,288,527 
197358,804 
192,87^615 
188,480,260 

183,861,269 
182,861386 
134,090,266 
187,674341 

195,799,072 
200342,882 
201,486,854 
198,678345 

190,886448 
184,780,386 
180317,768 
179,4774T0 
186318367 

191384,812 
197,872,068 
199,485,952 
200,608,886 

201458,764 
199,408,706 
194,046,591 
188,744,101 
190,892316 

196482414 
198,086,776 
185,606,989 
181,489,410 

178,477,422 
1^48^684 
178,488,876 
178,064,128 

178,209,724 
177,849,809 
177,742,858 
174.721,688 
175,68^288 

174,926356 
in,044,260 
177,682,068 
178,718491 

200,811,290 

180,224,861 

147,442,071 

140360,867 

169468,246 

111,789,288 


The  New  Torh  Clearing  Home  has  been  or-  been  accomplished  without  error  or  loss  to  the 

g!Ai2ed  fourteen  years,  ooriog  which  time  its  association.  The  Association  at  this  time  is  com- 

tfmsactions  amounted  to  $187,890,467,794.  For  posed  of  58  banks,  representing  an  aggregate 

t^  jear  ending  October  1,  1867,129,820,122,-  capital  of  $81,770,200.    Of  this  number,  nine 

^1  a  daQy  average  of  $96,818,581.    This  has  are  organized  under  the  banking  laws  of  the 
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Gfrcalstioo  Baok  of  England. . 

PoMIe  deposits 

Otlwr  deposits 

GovenuDOit  seeoiitles 

Other  «€iii1tJe8 

Becerre  of  notes  and  coin 

Coin  and  ballkui..... 

Btnk  rate  of  diseoant 

PricdofeoBsoIs 

Arei^  price  of  wheat 

Exetuuife  on  Paris  (short). . . . . 

'^      Amsterdam  (short} . . . 

**     fiamborg  (8  months). 


1858. 


1865. 


£20,849,025 

7,190,661 
14,845,877 

7,765,809 
25,661,066 

7,619,188 
12,648,198 

6p.  c 

95X 
47s.    7d. 
26  17X 
It  .14^ 
18    6 


£21,007,215 
8,600,269 
18,874,977 
11,024,897 
21,711,607 
8,068,252 
18,988,592 
6  p.  0. 
89X 
87s.  lOd. 
25  15 

nu)^ 

18    IH 


1866. 


£22,221,867 

7,579,487 
14,727,958 

9,890,950 
24,731,687 

5,979,748 
18,106,188 

8  p.  0. 

87>i 

466w  lid. 

25  15 

11  18 

18    9H 


1867. 


£28,745,288 
8,162,180 
20,592,280 
18,111,068 
22,816,608 
11,128,617 
19,415,862 

60s.    Od. 
25  15 

1116X 
18    8 


1868. 


£24,882,122 
6,814,203 
21,654,971 
18,269,046 
20,126,012 
12,819,678 
2^061,728 
2p.c 

67bw  4d. 
25  12X 
11  18X 
18    9H 


JSiai  of  England,  January,  1867  and  1868. 


lit  JaB'7, 1667. 

Irt  JaaV,  UI8. 

Imt  DiPAKTiairr. 
5otes  isned 

£88,429,100 

£ll,01fi,100 

8,964,900 

18,429,100 

£85,971,840 

Ooneramn  t  d^t 

£11,015.100 

Other  leearities 

8,984,900 
20,971,840 

(loU  tx&Bi  and  bnllion 

Total 

£88,429400 

£14,668,000 

8,200.285 

8,162,180 

20,592,230 

458,448 

£86,971,840 
£14,558,000 

Buauro  DKPARrxzarT. 
IVoprietors*  capitaL '.... 

E«t  (sorpiiu) 

8.101,490 

Pifefic  deposits 

6,814,208 

Other  deposits. 

21,654,911 

Serea-daT  Mils,  etc 

690,067 

Total 

£47,056,088 

£18,111,068 

22,616,508 

10,142,225 

986,262 

£46,218.781 

GoTcniBeae  seenrities 

Other  securities 

£18,269,046 
20,126,012 

Sotes  00  hand 

11,729,785 

Gsld^BdaUver  coin 

1,089,888 

Total 

£47,056,083 

£17,848,285 
29,212,608 
28,286,845 

£46,218,781 

SUMXAST. 

Cnitsl  and  sorDlas .....' 

£17,65i490 

D^MSito... 

28^,241 

Omihtlon  oatstandlng 

24,242,066 

Total  Liabilities 

£70,842,988 

£11,016,100 
18,111,068 
26,801,408 
19,415,863 

£70,465,786 
£11,01MOO 

Goremmcnt  debt 

OoTsrament  sectirities 

HisceHaneoas  loans. . ....... 

18,269,046 
24,109,912 

G<^aadBilTcr 

22,061,728 

Tstal  Besoarces 

£70^2,983 

£70,456,786 

fim  Ttan?  Discount  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Tbe  flactaatioDS  in  tbe  rate  of  discount  at 
tbe  Bank  of  England  daring  the  ten  years  end- 
ing December,  1867,  were  as  follows : 

1858— Jannary  7,  6  per  cent. ;  January  14, 
5 ;  Jwraary  28,  4 ;  February  4,  8  J ;  February 
11, 3;  And  December  9,  ^. 

1859— April  28,  Z\  per  cent  i  May  5,  4J  ; 
Jnne  3,  ^ ;  June  9,  3 ;  and  July  14,  2^. 

1860— January  19, 3  per  cent. ;  January  81, 4 ; 
March  29, 4i ;  April  12, 5 ;  May  10,  4i ;  May  24, 
4;  yoTember  8,  4i;  Novemtfer  13,  5 ;  Novem- 
Wl5, 6;  November  29,  5 ;  and  December  31, 6. 

1861— Jannary  7,  7  per  cent. ;  February  14, 
8;  Sbrch  20,  7;  April  4,  6;  April  12,  5;  May 
IS,  6 ;  August  1,  5 ;  August  15, 4i ;  August  29 
*;  September  19,  8};  and  November  7,  8. 

1863— January  9,  2^  per  cent ;  May  22,  8; 
Jaly  10,  21;  July  27,  2 ;  and  October  8,  3. 


1868 — January  16,  4  per  cent. ;  January  28, 
5 ;  February  20,  4 ;  April  23,  3i ;  April  30,  3 ; 
May  16,  ^\  May  21,  4;  November  2,  5 ;  No- 
vember 9,  6 ;  December  2,  7 ;  December  3,  8 ; 
and  December  24,  7. 

1864-January  20,  8  per  cent. :  February  11, 
7;  February  25,  6;  April  16,  7;  May  2,  8; 
May  5,  9 ;  May  19,  8 ;  May  26,  7 ;  June  16,  6 ; 
July  25,  7 ;  Augnst  4,  8 ;  September  8,  9 ;  No- 
vember 10,  8 ;  November  24, 7 ;  and  December 
15,  6. 

1865 — January  10,  5 J  per  cent;  January  26, 
5;  March  4,  4i;  April  27,  4;  May  11,  4i; 
May  25,  4 ;  June  8,  3^ ;  June  20,  8 ;  August  5, 
4;  September  28,  41;  October  2,  5;  October 
5,  6 ;  October  7,  7 ;  November  23,  6 ;  and  De- 
cember 28,  7. 

1866— January  6,  8  per  cent. ;  February  22, 
7;  March  15,  6;  May  3,  7;  May  8,  8;  May  11, 
9;  May  12,  10:  August  16,  8;  August  23,  7; 
August  80,  6 ;  September  6,  5 ;  September  27, 
4i ;  November  8,  4 ;  and  December  20,  8^. 

1867— January  8,  Z\  per  cent;  January  81, 
8 ;  May  30,  2i ;  and  July  25,  2. 

Th^  Bank  of  England  reported  in  November, 
1867,  a  net  cu-culation  of  £24,780,000  coin,  and 
bullion  £22,000,000. 

ITie  circulation  of  the  Provincial  banks  of 
Great  Britain  is  about  £15,300,000,  and  their 
coin  and  bullion  about  £3,000,000,  making  to- 
gether, for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  paper 
circulation  of  £40,000,000,  and  coin  and  bul- 
lion, £25,000,000. 

The  Bank  of  France,  in  November,  1867,  re- 
ported a  circulation  of  1,160,000,000  francs, 
equivalent  to  about  $225,000,000,  or  £43,000,- 
000,  with  coin  and  bullion  on  hand,  945,000,000 
francs,  or  about  $180,000,000,  or  £35,000,000. 

Reducing  this  to  a  tabular  form,  it  presents 
the  foUowing  results : 


Bank  of  England  (net). 
Coonlry  Banks 


OIBOUIUTIOlf. 

£24,700,000 
16,800,000 


£40,000,000 
Bank  of  Franco ft.  1,160,000,000 


Total. 


Bank  of  England. 
Country  Banks... 


cam  AJtD  Buixioy. 

£19,400,000 
8,000,000 


£22.400,000 
Bankof  France fa.  945,000,000 


ToUl.. 


1115,000,000 
75,000,000 

$194,000,000 
220,000,000 

$414,000,000 


$74,700,000 
14,600,000 

$89,200,000 
160,000,000 

$269,200,000 
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point  delegates  to  the  ne^t  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

4.  Ameriean  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (es- 
tablished in  1838). — The  receipts  of  the  treasury 
from  all  sources,  including  a  halance  on  hand 
at  the  oonunencement  of  the  year,  amount  to 
$51,46T.45.  The  appropriations  to  India  were 
as  follows:  Burmese  and  Karen  Scriptures, 
$8,000;  Assamese,  $500;  Teloogoo,  $500; 
Chinese  at  He  Chien,  $500 ;  Ningpo,  $600 ;  also 
$S00  to  China  hy  other  channels.  Issued  from 
the  Depository  during  the  year,  21,988  copies 
of  Scriptures,  of  which  number  5,863  were  sold 
at  fan  or  rednoed  prices. 

6.  American  Baptist  Free  Mission  Society 
(established  in  1848).— The  twenty-fourth  an- 
niTereaiyof  the  American  Baptist  IVee  Mission 
Society  was  held  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  May 
29-30, 1867.  Receipts  for  the  year,  $21,818.97 ; 
eipenditnres,  $18,857.07;  halance,  $2,961.90. 
The  hoard  has  missions  in  Japan,  Rangoon,  and 
Baaswn,  Bormah,  and  the  South.  Number  of 
hborers  among  the  freedmen  in  the  Southern 
States,  twenty-five. 

6.  American  Baptist  Historical  Society  (es- 
tablished in  18437. — Added,  during  the  past 
year,  459  Tolumes ;  cash  receipts,  $368.21.  The 
library  now  comprises  3,040  volumes,  and  13,800 
pamphlets,  455  likenesses,  87  views  of  Baptist 
^cea^and  328  historical  manuscripts.  The 
object  is  to  foond  a  library  containing  whatever 
relat^  to  the  history  of  God's  people  in  all  ages, 
tspedally  of  the  Baptists;  and  every  thing 
written  or  translated  by  baptists  in  any  lan- 
?^e;  biographies  and  likenesses  of  eminent 
Btptist  persons;  Baptist  periodicals,  reports, 
niinotes,  etc. 

There  were  published,  in  1867,  in  the  United 
States,  86  Baptist  periodicals  (24  weekly,  10 
raonthly,  2  quarterly),  and  3  weekly  periodicals 
i3  the  British  Provinces. 

The  colored  Baptists  in  the  Southern  States 
hiTe  organized  a  number  of  associations,  which 
^e  in  connection  with  the  societies  in  the 
)>orthern  States.  The  American  Baptist  Home 
feion  Society  sustained,  in  1867,  in  the  South- 
«n  States,  fifty  ordained  ministers.  Ninety- 
se^en  colored  Baptist  churches  were  aided  by 
the  Society.  The  work  of  educating  ministers 
J^  this  people  has  been  prosecuted.  Schools 
jATe  heen  sustained  at  Washington,  Alexandria, 
^P«pper,  Fredericksburg,  Williamsburg,  Rich- 
niond,  Portsmouth,  Raleigh,  New  Orleans, 
Murfrewboro',  Nashville,  Albany,  and  Ashland, 
histniction  has  been  given  to  more  than  three 
hondfed  colored  preachers  and  persons  having 
the  ministry  in  view.  Among  the  colored 
yoQth  fifty-nine  teachers  have  been  employed 
M  teachers  of  day-schools,  who  have  had  under 
their  toition  6,186  pupils.  The  appropriations 
la  the  education  of  freedmen  for  the  year 
aaonnt  to  $39,925.11. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  met  at 
itemphis  on  May  9th.  Two  hundred  delegates 
^tre  present  from  thirteen  States,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia.    The  Foreign  Mission 


Board  reported  the  expenditures,  amounting  to 
$22,000,  during  the  past  year.  They  have  six 
missions  in  China  and  Africa.  The  Domestic 
Board,  located  in  Marion,  Alabama,  has  col- 
lected and  distributed  $44,000.  It  employs 
124  home  missionaries  and  10  Indian  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
Board  of  Indian  Missions  reported  but  little 
progress  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  a  mea- 
greness  of  funds.  Six  missions  only  had  been 
kept  in  the  field.  The  receipts  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $6,740;  the  disbursements  to 
$6,639.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  future  con- 
ventions annually.  The  convention  also  adopted 
a  report  in  favor  of  contributing  to  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  tiie  colored  peo- 
ple, by  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools, 
missions  and  day-schools,  and  to  accept  the 
oodperanon  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  They  also  invited  the  colored 
Baptist  churches  to  cooperate  with  them  in  sus- 
taining missionaries  and  colonists  fitted  to  mis- 
sionary work  in  Africa. 

II.  Fbee-Will  Baptists  ys  Amebioa. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Free  -  Will  Baptist  Register  for 
1868,  tbe  statistics  of  this  denomination,  in  1867, 
were  as  follows : 


TEARLT  HEETINGSb 


New  Hampshire 

HaiDe,  Weatem 

Maine,  Central 

PeDobscot  

Vermont 

Rhode  Island  and  Massaohn- 

setts 

Holland  Purchase 

Genesee  

Susquehanna 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

St.  Lawrence 

Union 

Central  New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio  and  Pennsylyania 

Ohio,  Northern 

Ohio 

Ohio  Rirer. 

Marion,  Ohio 

Indiana 

Northern  Indiana 

Michigan 

St.  Joseph's  Vidley 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Iowa,  Northern 

Canada  West 

Minnesota. 


Quarterly  meetings  not  con- 
d 


necte 
Churches  not  connected 


Total,  29 1,276 


^1 


e- 


188 

70 

100 

112 

61 

42 
87 
29 
86 
41 
18 
16 
41 
15 
85 
16 
10 
42 
16 
10 
22 
98 
19 
56 
80 
19 
26 
20 
27 

27 
9 


140 
68 
87 
84 
49 

•  46 
88 
26 
29 
87 
10 
10 
88 
18 
27 
16 

9 
28 
11 

5 
16 
78 
15 
44 
79 
25 
28 
12 
21 

25 
8 


-I 


8,76f 
4,871 
6,054 
8,627 
2,688 

4.688 

1,918 

1,401 

1,884 

1,052 

508 

664 

1,993 

725 

1,486 

523 

655 

2,168 

847 

829 

589 

8,478 

588 

2,135 

2,775 

995 

799 

77? 

613 

519 

175 


1,100   59,111 


The  numher  of  quarterly  meetings  is  148. 
The  statistics  show  an  increase  of  1  quarterly 
meeting,  12  churches,  24  ordained  preachers^ 
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readers;  Jamaica,  1  missioD,  2  missionaries;  altemative  before ber," said  Prince  HohenloLe, 
Western  Africa,  9  stations,  5  missionaries,  6  '^Bavaria  mnst  come  to  tbe  conclnsion  tbat  tbe 
assistants;  France,  9  stations,  8  missionaries,  6  advantages  of  tbe  Zollverein  are  greater  than 
assistants  and  teachers;  Norway,  1  station  and  the  sacrifices  which  it  will  impose.  If  we  secede 
1  missionary.  The  retoms  from  the  stations  from  it,  we  must  form  a  new  one  with  Baden 
were  so  imperfect  that  no  statistics  were  given,  and  Wnrtemberg,  which  those  States  have  al- 
The  report  of  the  previons  year  gave  17,177  as  ready  refused,  or  we  ranst  remain  isolated.  In 
the  number  of  nominal  Christians  connected  the  Letter  case  the  customs'  rates  would  be  far 
with  the  missions.  too  heavy,  and  a  policy  of  free  trade,  on  the 
BAVARIA,  a  kingdom  in  South  (Germany,  other  hand,  would  be  Bavaria's  ruin.  The  dif- 
£jng,  Lndwig  11.,  bom  August  25, 1845 ;  sue-  ficulties  of  a  political  character  connected  with 
caeded  his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  on  March  10,  the  new  treaty  are  exaggerated.  The  compe- 
18S4.  Prime  minister  (since  January  1, 1867),  tency  of  the  Zollverein  Parliament  is  limited, 
Prince  Clovis  von  Hohenlobe-Schillingsfiirst.  and  its  extension  without  our  consent  is  impos- 
Bavaria  has  an  area  of  28,824  square  miTea,  and  sible.  It  is  true  we  cannot  answer  for  the  fn- 
according  to  the  census  of  1864  (after  deduct-  ture  according  to  the  development  it  may  take, 
iog  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  ceded  in  so  perhaps  our  programme  may  be  modified." 
1866  to  Prussia),  4,774^464  inhabitants.  The  Herr  Barth,  in  the  name  of  the  Fortschritt 
last  oensos  of  religions  denominations  was  party,  who  advocate  the  entry  of  the  Southern 
taken  in  1852,  and  showed  8,176,888  Catholics,  States  into  the  North  German  Confederation, 
1,233,894  Protestants,  5^560  other  Ohristians.  announced  that  his  party  would  not  oppose  the 
and  56,088  Israelites.  In  1867  the  number  of  policy  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  although  they  did 
Catholics  was  estimated  at  8,800,000,  Protes-  not  consider  it  went  far  enough.  The  Chamber 
tants  1,320,000,  other  Christians  6,000,  Israel-  of  Deputies  adopted  the  treaty  (October  22d), 
it€8  64,000.  The  census  taken  on  December  8,  by  117  against  17  votes.  The  Upper  Chamber 
1867,  showed  a  large  increase  of  the  population  at  first  rejected  the  treaty,  but  was  finally  pre- 
in  aU  the  cities,  but  the  ofiScial  total  has  not  vailed  upon,  by  .the  urgent  warning  of  the 
jet  been  published.  The  capital,  Munich,  had.  Government  as  to  the  consequences  of  a  rup- 
in  1864,  167,054  inhabitants.  The  army,  in  ture  with  Prussia,  to  adopt  it.  (See  Gebmant.) 
time  of  peace,  nnmbers  78,582  men ;  in  time  BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
of  war,  96,583  ;  the  reserve  consists  of  124,-  Leopold  II.,  bom  April  9, 1885;  succeeded  his 
721  men.  In  the  bndget  for  the  financial  period  father,  Leopold  I.,  on  December  10,  1865. 
1861-'67,  both  revenues  and  expenditures  are  Heir-apparent,  Prince  Leopold,  bom  June  12, 
estimated  at  46,720,597  florins.  The  public  1859.  Area,  11,818  square  miles;  population, 
debt  in  April,  1866,  amounted  to  884,405,150  according  to  the  census  of  December  81,  1865, 
florin3(of  which  121,789,800  was  railroad  debt).  4,984,451.  The  following  cities  had  above 
On  January  19th,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  100,000  inhabitants :  Brussels,  189,837 ;  Ghent, 
^Goister  of  Foreign  AfiQurs,  defined  in  the  name  126,888:  Antwerp,  128,498;  liege,  1Q4,905. 
of  the  Government  the  policy  Bavaria  would  The  budget  of  1867  fixes  the  receipts  at  166,- 
Mow  in  the  Crerman  question.  He  stated  that  046,290  francs,  and  the  expenditures  at  166,- 
^  would  adhere  to  no  alliance  of  the  States  774,028  francs.  The  public  debt,  on  May  1, 
of  South  Germany  under  the  protectorate  of  a  1867,  667,850,264  francs.  The  Belgian  army 
fomgn  power  or  under  the  direction  of  Austria,  consists  of  86,272  men.  The  imports,  in  1865, 
bat  that  she  desired  an  aUiance  of  South  Ger-  amounted  to  756,420,000  francs,  the  exports  to 
many  with  Prussia  and  the  North  German  Con-  601,652,000  francs.  The  amount  of  shipping 
federation,  placing  in  case  of  war  the  Bavarian  during  1865  was  as  follows :  Arrivals,  4,526 
trmy  under  the  command  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  vessefi,  of  920,881  tons ;  clearances,  4,444  ves- 
bot  upholding  the  sovereignty  and  independence  sels,  of  911,749  tons.  The  merchant  navy,  on 
of  tbe  country^  On  April  12th,  115  Bavarian  December  81,  1865,  consisted  of  112  vessels, 
deputies,  of  all  political  parties,  constituting  the  together  of  89,729  tons, 
imoiense  migonty  of  the  Ohamber  of  Deputies,  In  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  on  Jan- 
presented  Prince  Hohenlohe  with  an  address,  in  nary  18th,  an  amendment  to  the  Penal  Code 
which  they  adhere  to  the  declaration  of  the  Bill,  aiming  at  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
North  G^tnan  Parliament  against  the  purchase  ment,  was  rejected  by  55  against  48  votes.  On 
of  Luxemburg  by  France.  On  October  21st,  May  24th,  M.  Rogier,  in  the  name  of  the  mio- 
Priooe  Hohenlohe  announced  in  the  Cham-  istry,  communicated  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
her  of  Deputies  that  at  the  last  conferences  the  foreign  engineers  on  the  question  of  the 
rehtire  to  the  treaty,  which  had  been  held  at  barring  of  the  Scheldt.  The  engineer  from 
Berlin,  the  Prussian  Government  had  distinctly  Prussia  has  pronounced  in  favor  of  Holland ; 
deelared  tbat  it  could  agree  to  no  other  pro-  the  one  from  England  in  favor  of  Belgium ; 
posals  on  the  subject  than  those  based  on  the  whilst  the  French  engineer  declares  that  the 
principles  which  IVussia  herself  had  laid  down,  proposed  barring  will  not  injure  the  interests 
and  that  if  those  did  not  satisfy  the  South  of  France.  The  new  election  to  the  Senate, 
German  States  they  were  at  liberty  to  form  a  which  was  held  in  June,  was  unfavorable  to 
new  ZoDver^a,  with  which  Prussia  would  be  the  Liberal  party.  The  Senate,  in  1866,  con- 
g^  to  main  tain  friendly  relations.    **  Wi^  this  tained  87  Liberals  and    25   Catholics.     Tb^ 
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France  expects  great  advantages  from  the  of  as  maDj  as  Herr  Bopp ;  bnt  it  was  bis  great 
contract  between   the  Bolivian  Government  merit  that  he.  before  anv  other  philologist^ 
and  a  French  company  concerning  the  gnano  traced  the  origin  of  the  different  families  of  lan- 
at  MejOIones.    A  correspondent  from  Cobya,  goages  back  to  their  common  6onrce,and  showed, 
the  chief  port  of  Bolivia,  to  the  French  Moni-  by  their  spirit  and  grammatical  construction, 
Uur,  sajs:  "The  concession  of  the  ^ano  at  as  well  as  by  individual  words,  how  they  were 
MejilloDes,  which  has  been  granted  to  a  French  related  to  each  other,  and  how  they  originated. 
company,  directed  by  M.  Armand,  will  pro-  His  great  work  on  this  subject  is  his  "  Oom- 
duce  important  receipts  for  the  treasury  here,  parative    Grammar   of    the    Sanscrit,    Zend, 
and  draw  closer  the  good  relations  between  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Slavonic,  Gothic, 
France  and  Bolivia.    The  company  has  under-  and  German,"  in  ^yq  volumes,  first  published 
taken  to  extract  annually  40,000  tons,  which  in  1883,  but  revised  and  almost  wholly  recast 
will  pay  a  duty  to  the  common  profit  of  Bo-  in  1856  or  1867.    This  was  followed  by  some 
livia  and  Chili  of  25  francs  per  ton.    The  last  treatises  on  the  Celtic,  Malay,  the  ancient  Frus- 
eiplorations  have  established  the  &ct  that  the  sian,  Albanian,  and  other  languages.    The  first 
depoat  of  MejUlones  contains  more  than  ten  edition  of  his  "  Comparative  Grammar "  was 
million  of  tons  of  excellent  guano,  which  has  translated  into  English  by  lieutenant  Eastwick, 
begun  to  be  shipped,  and  which  will  soon  fur-  and  edited  by  Professor  Wilson  Boden,  in  three 
nish  its  contingent    to   French    agriculture,  volumes  (1846-1860).    The  second  edition  has 
There  is  a  question  of  exporting  it  under  the  not,  we  believe,  been  translated  into  English. 
form  of  large  hardened  bricks,  which  would  Professor  Bopp  was,  in  1842,  made  a  knight  of 
enable  the  freight  to  be  reduced."  In  December,  the  new  French  Ordre  du  Merits  in  testimony 
1S6T,  there  was  some  slight  misunderstanding  of  his  great  services  to  philological  science,  and 
between  the  Bolivian  Government  and  the  con-  in  1867  elected  foreign  associate  of  the  French 
tractor  Armand;  and  the  French  fi*igate  Bell-  Institute.    In  1862  Us  Mends  made  a  magnifi- 
paepe  immediately  went  to  Oobija,  to  keep  the  cent  festival  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
BoKyians  in  order.     French  ships-of-war  were  of  his  receiving  his  doctor's  degree,  and  at  the 
cootinnally  visiting  this  port  since  the  dis-  same  time  initiated  a  Bopp  fund  for  aiding  in  the 
coreiyof  the  guano,  but  not  without  exciting  prosecution  of  studies  in  comparative  philolo^. 
considerable  comm  ept.  BRADFORD,  Axexandkb  W abfield,  LL.  I>., 
BOPP,  FnAsZy  the  founder  of  the  science  of  an  eminent  New  York  jurist^  and  for  several 
Comparative  Philology,  and  Professor  of  Orien-  years  Surrogate  of  the  City  and  County  of  New 
ttl  Literature  and  General  Philology  in  the  York,  born  at  Albany  in  1816;  died  in  New 
rniTersity  of  Berlin  since  1821,  bom  at  Mainz,  York  City,  November  6, 1867.    He  was  the  son 
September  14^  1791;  died  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  of  Rev.  John  M.  Bradford,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  of  Albany, 
October  23,  1867.     After  completing  his  uni-  and  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Colum- 
^ersitj  course,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  bia  College.    After  graduating  he  devoted  his 
the  stndy  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  litera-  whole  energies  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  soon 
tnre,  and  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  achieved  a  high  reputation  for  extensive  and 
^rongh  mastery  of  them,  went  to  Paris  in  accurate  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  to  which 
1512,  where  he  remained  for  about  ^yq  years,  he  had  mainly  turned  his  attention.    In  1848 
prosecuting  his  Oriental  studies  with  Chezy,  he  entered  upon  political  life,  and  was  elected 
Siivestre  de  Sacy,  and  August  Wilhelm  Schegel;  Surrogate,  and  his  administration  gave  so  much 
Md  subsequently  visited  London  to  continue  satisfaction  that  he  was  twice  reelected  to  the 
Q'.^  investigations  there.    During  this  period  he  same  office.     He  was  connected,  during  his 
was  partly  supported  by  a  smaU  pension  from  professional  career,  either  as  judge  or  advocate, 
tie  King  of  Bavaria.    Returning  to  Germany,  with  nearly  all  the  prominent  cases  in  his  de- 
te  spent  some  time  at  Gottingen,  and  in  1821  partment  which  came  before  the  courts,  among 
▼as  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Oriental  them  the  Parish  will,  the  Beguine  will,  the  Bur- 
literature  and  Genera]  Philology  in  the  Uni-  dell-Cunningham  trial,  and  the  G^diner  and 
veRitj  of  Berlin.     His  earliest  publications  Tyler  will,  which  involved  the  property  of 
were  grammatical  works  and^  glossaries  of  the  the  mother-in-law  of  ex-President  Tyler.     He 
^J^if^  language,  and   editions  of  Sanscrit  found  time .  to  prepare  ten  volumes  of  legal 
ppenii,in  the  original,  with  translations.    He  reports,    viz.  :    four    volumes   of    "Reports 
did  much  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Sanscrit  in  of  Surrogates'   Cases;"    six    of   "Bradford's 
Earope,but  his  most  important  labors  were  di-  Reports,"  the  latter  of  which   soon  became 
f^^ted  to  an  analysis  of  the  grammatical  forms  standard  authority  in  the  American,  English, 
«nd  origm  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  and  and  French  courts.    He  also  edited  a  work  on 
to  the  fonnation  of  a  new  science  of  Cora  para-  "American  Antiquities,"  and,  in  conjunction 
tire  Philology,  which  has  proved  so  valuable  with  the  late  Dr.  Anthon,  he  likewise  edited 
fod  important  in  its  relations  to  ethnological  The  Protestant  Churchman,    Latterly  he  was 
iC7estigations  within  the  past  few  years.    Car-  a  member  of  the  Law  Committee  of  Columbia 
^'aal  Mai  and  Rev.  Mr.  Malan  spoke  and  uqder-  CoUege,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  desig- 
^ood  more  languages  than  he ;   Wilhelm  von  nated  by  the  Legislature  to  codify  the  laws  of 
Hamboldt,  Hammer,  and  Edward  Roth,  were  the  State.    His  reputation,  both  personal  and 
probably  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  btructure  professional,  was  unblemished. 
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the  burden  of  continuing  the  war  fell  almost  President  ofParaffuay  has  not  yet  arriycdBt  the  de- 
eiclasivelj  on  Brazil.  The  goverDment  foond  Bi^d result;  but  BrMil and  the  Argentine  and  Ori- 
;<-  rKfl?««i/*^  ».^^».^  Ax-  ♦vP  ^««»«  ♦T^o,  -^^^^e,  «Dtal  republics,  faithful  to  the  alliance  contracted  be- 
lt difficult  to  procure  for  the  army  the  neces-  ^^^^  ^       ^1  ^j^^rtly  obtain  it.   In  the  discharge 

sary  reinforcements.     J!*arly  in  the  year  8,000  of  so  sacred  a  duty  the  goyemment  has  received  the 

of  the  National  Guard  were  called  out  to  be  most  valuable  assistance  from  the  indefatigable  ef- 

sentto  the  field,  a  measure  which  created  great  ^^^^  ^^  *11  Brazilians,  and  confides  entire^  in  the 

dbcontent      The  government  encouraged  the  ^•jo'^.^^  ^%  '^J*  n^V'  ^;**^°*'  Guard  and  the 

'■, ^^  '^L^^  4.     A-      *t  •      1  T  volunteers,  to  whom  is  due  the  deepest  gratitude  of 

nch  proprietors  to  free  their  slaves  on  condi-  the  nation.    The  cholera  morbus,  which  unhappily 

tion  of  the  latter  entermg  the  army,  and  many  invaded  the  River  Platte,  has  made  considerable  rav- 

acted  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  gov-  Ages  among  the  allied  forces  in  front  of  the  enemy, 

emment     The  offers  made  by  several  friendly  ^  deeply  lament  the  deaths  of  so  many  brave  ones 

gor^ents,  to  mediate  in  the  war  wc«,  re-  Kl^^o^uilJr^'TM.^eJ^i'e^or^^^^^^ 
jected  by  i5razil.  The  most  important  of  these  Us  good  offices  to  Brazil  and  the  alUed  republics  as 
offers  was  from  the  United  States.  The  Bra-  preuminary  to  the  mediations  of  the  same  republic 
zilian  reply  is  dated  26th  of  April,  1867,  and  *od  those  of  Chili,  Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  for  the  re- 
like  the  answer  of  the  Argentine  Government,  catablishment  of  p^ce  with  Parapar  JR<ceTUly  the 
;t  «i«^  ^^i:n^^  ♦^  «T,-«««^  «,:iu«,«  ^««««+5««r  OavemmerUo/the  Untied StaUa offered tttlnndlyrnedu 
It  also  dedin^  to  suspend  mihtary  operations,  aiion/or  theeame  purpoee.    The  allies,  grateful  for 

to  abandoD  the  treaty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  to  these  oflfers,  could  not,  however,  accept  them,  as  they 

refer  to  arbitrament  at  Washington  the  war  were  not  consistent  with  the  national  honor.   I  have 

with  ParagTiay,    which  the  note  reminds  the  the  pleasure  to  communicate  to  you  that  Brazil  is  on 

American  government  "  was  not  provoked  by  K*^??^  ^V^J  ^*A  *"  ^*^®'  ^^''^^^  powers  whose 

^„      ©ta.    •  f*aa  uvu  i/ivirvivw  Mj  friendly  relations  the  govomment  sceks  to  Cultivate. 

?J^     .5    ^^.  ^^^?^t    says  the  Brazilian  a  decree  explanatorv^of  article  7  of  the  consular 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Mr.  Webb,  the  convention  celebrated  with  France  has  been  signed 

American   minister,   **  to  record  that  in   full  in  Paris,  and  is  now  in  force,  thus  putting  an  end  to 

peace,  without  having  received  the  least  of-  ^"^  disagreement  which  was  ejinced  through  the 

^'inZr-r^+i*^.,*    ♦T^A   *^r./^ao;f«r  ^p  T^..A<rr.^*«4;r.»  A  pHictice  of  that  convcntiou  ou  thc  subicct  of  inhcnt- 

fence,  without    the  necessity  of  preventing  a  J^^gs,  and  the  government  anticipates  obtaining  a 

danger  of  any  kmd,  solely  through  the  impulse  similar  result  with  respect  to  other  conventions  of  a 

of  a  measureless  ambition  for  dominion  and  like  nature.    I  am  happy  to  announce  to  you  that  by 

fiime,  the  President  of  Paraguay  captured  a  decree  8,749,  of  7th  December  in  last  year,  the  navi- 


invaded  the  same  provmce  and  that  of  the  Rio  of  all  nations.  This  measure,  which  coincided  with  the 

Grande  do  Sol,  and  committed  in  this  invasion  expectations  of  Brazilians  and  foreigners,  promises 

acta  that  wound  the  rights  of  nations,  and  that  *|»«  ™o»*  important  benefit  to  the  empire.    The  pub- 

arerepuffnant    to  modem  civUization."    And  "c  revenue  conthiues  to  increase;  but  the  expendi- 

oio  ic^u^uouv    w  jAMxruvLu  vATuix.ai;&^/tj.       -^^^  ture,  espccially  what  the  requirements  of  the  war 

even  at  the  date  oi  tnis  note,  when  the  Iresi-  have  occasioned,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 

dent  of  Paraguay  had  expressed  his  willing-  to  produce  a  deficit  in  the  State  budget  which  it  Ss 

D€S3  to  aceept  the  American  offer,  "  a  part  of  of  most  vital  importance  to  provide  for,  by  means 

the  province  of  Matto  Grosso  is  still  occupied  wUch  judgment  and  patriotism  will  suggest  to  you. 

\^  ^u^  *u ^«  ^p  ijr««oT^»i  T  rxrv/v-  «     'm.«fl/v  »««  The  servile  element  in  the  empire  cannot  but  merit 

by  the  forces  of  Marshal  I^poz."     ^ese  rea-  opportunely  your  consideraUon,  providing  in  such  a 

sons  alone,  in  tne  opmion  of  the  Brazilian  (xov-  manner  that,  respecting  actual  property  and  without 

emment^  suffice  to  explain  why  it  cannot  con-  a  severe  blow  to  our  chief  inoustry— agriculture — 

sent  to  the  invitation  proposed  in  the  interests  the  grand  interests  which  belong  to  emancipation 

of  peace  bv  a  friendly  people.    But  adds  the  r'Al***?""*®,^  V"'   To  promote  coloniiation  ought 

^rv«^^   vj^    -  X       UAV»  ^   ;i  to  be  the  object  of  your  particular  solicitude.    Pub- 

Branhan  mmister,  "this  same  peace  can  find  Hc  instruction  is  a  Subject  worthy  of  not  less  care, 

no  sofiScient  guarantees  m  the  antecedents  of  Among  the  measures  called  for  by  the  service  of  the 

the  President    of  Paraguay,  and,  without  the  army,  the  most  important  are  those  of  a  law  for  re- 

victory  which  the  allies  expect,  it  wiU  not  be  cruiting,  of  a  penal  code  and  of  military  law.    Ex- 

-s^^^ivi^  /u.itK^»Ai  »*»^«^;,^i^  ♦i,^  rNni«./>.«Ao  ♦!,«*•  penence  shows  that  an  alteration  of  the  rank  of 

po^ble  forhberal  principles,  the  only  ones  that  J^^^  ^^^^  .^  absolutely  necessary.    Likewise  the 

can  give  it   happiness,  to  establish  themselves  convenience  has  been   recognized  hj  practice  of 

in  Para^ay.^'  modi^ne  the  organisation  of  the  National  Guard, 

The  Brazilian  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  principally  for  the  purpose  of  greater  mobilization 

22d  of  May,  by  the  Emperor.     In  his  speech  ^  extraordinary  circumstances, 
the  Emperor  gave  the  following  review  of  the       Nothing  of  great  importance  was  transacted 

general  situation  of  the  empu-e :  by  Parliament.    The  Emperor,  on  closing  it,  on 

In  »n  the  provinces  the  public  tranquillity  has  re-  September  28d,  said :  "  The  state  of  the  public 
maioed  ondistarbed,  and  tne  quietness  with  which  health  is  satisfactory  throughout  the  empire, 
in  general  the  late  elections  were  conducted  is  An  agreement  was  signed  in  this  city  and  will 
Mother  proof  of  the  love  which  the  Brazilian  people  ^Q^e  in  force  on  the  1st  of  October  next,  which 
feel  for  the  national  institutions.  Thanks  to  Divme  ««,^i„4.^„  ^x,^  «-««„*:««  r.f  ^•♦j^i^  ti>  r^f  ti^  ^^rs 
Providence,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  empire  the  regulates  the  execution  of  article  18  of  the  con- 
flate of  public  health  is  satisfactory.  The  scourge  snlar  convention  entered  mto  with  Portugal, 
of  cholera  morbus,  which  I  regret  to  inform  you  ap-  The  differences  which  used  to  arise  with  regard 
peared  in  the  ciVy  and  in  some  localities   of  Rio  Ja-  to  heirships  will  thus  disappear.     The  proofs 

^A  »tS/*d^.^ran/;^°'l".'a'e!S?  ^l  Pa«otism  which  you  have  given  by  voting 

than  on  its  firat  appearance.    The  government  took  t^®  t*^®8  which  Will  balance  the  expenses  and 

all  poeaible  precautions.    The  war  provoked  by  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  by  adopting  other 
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BROWNE,  Chjlrlbs  F.,  an  American  hnmoiv  the  greatest  success,  ))nt  then  he  broke  down 

ist,  anthor,  and  lecturer,  born  in  Waterford,  completely  in  health,  and  early  in  February, 

}ime,  about  1834 ;  died  in  Southampton,  Eng-  186T,  went  first  to  the  Isle  of  Jersey  and  thence 

land,  March  6,  1867.    Mr.  Browne  was  much  to  Southampton,  intending  to  return  home ;  but 

better  Imown  by  his  nam  de  plume,  Art&mus  his  end  was  too  near.  He  died  after  severe  suffer- 

Ward^  than  by  his  real  name.    He  commenced  ing,  but  surrounded  by  kind  friends,  on  the  6th 

leanuDg  the  printer's  trade  when  under  fonr^  of  March.    By  his  wiU,  after  providing  for  his 

teen  years  of  age  as  a  compositor  on  the  Skow-  mother  and  for  the  education  of  a  lad  who  had 

hegan  Clarion^  and  when  about  fifteen  was  been  yery  kind  to  him  in  his  last  sickness,  he 

working  in  a  similar  capacity  on  the  Carpet  left  the  remainder  of  his  property  to  found  an 

^,  a  comic  weekly  journal  in  Boston,  to  asylum  for  printers  and  for  the  education  of 

which  he  made  his  first  literary  contributions,  their  orphan  children. 

Before  abandoning  type-setting  for  literary  BRUCE,  Sir  Fbxdesiok  William  Adolphus, 
labor,  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  expert  G.  C.  B.,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
compositors  in  the  United  States.  After  leav-  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  St.  James  to 
ing  Boston,  he  connected  himself  as  reporter  the  United  States,  an  English  diplomatist  and 
with  the  Cleveland  Plaindecder^  a  daily  paper  statesman ;  bom  at  Elgin  Castle,  England,  April 
of  somewhat  extensive  circulation.  Here  the  14,  1814:  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  September  19, 
idea  of  writing  in  the  character  of  a  showman,  1867.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  seventh 
and  giving  his  observations  on  all  sorts  of  Earl  of  Elgin,  a  distinguished  diplomatist.  He 
topics,  first  occurred  to  him,  and  he  began  his  was  directly  descended  from  the  royal  families 
first  series  of  "  Artemus  Ward's  Sayings."  At  of  Bruce  and  Stuart,  and  the  Earls  of  Elgin 
the  ontaet,  tbese  articles  were  carelessly  now  hold  a  very  prominent  position  in  the 
written,  and  without  any  expectation  of  their  British  peerage.  Sir  Frederick  was  graduated 
spring  any  thing  beyond  the  most  ephemeral  B.  A.  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1834,  and 
purpose,  but,  finding  that  they  attained  an  ex-  was  subsequently  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's 
tended  notoriety,  he  bestowed  more  labor  and  Inn,  but  his  tendencies  being  strongly  mani- 
aUention  on  them,  and  their  real  merit  made  fested  toward  diplomacy,  he  never  attempted 
even  the  horrible  spelling  attractive,  and  to  gain  practice  as  a  baiTister.  In  1842  he 
gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  was  attacmed  to  Lord  Ashburton's  special  mis- 
the  most  clever  and  original  humorous  writers  sion  to  the  United  States  for  settling  the  north- 
in  the  country.  When  Vanity  Fair  was  started  eastern  boundary  question.  In  1844  he  was  made 
inXew  York  he  was  solicited  to  become  one  of  colonial  secretary  at  Hong  Kong.  In  1846  he 
ita  contributors  and  after  a  time  its  editor.  Its  was  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  New- 
eiist^nce  was  brief  but  brilliant.  During  this  foundland,  which  position  he  held  for  thirteen 
period,  he  first  projected  his  humorous  lee-  months.  In  July,  1847,  he  was  made  chargd 
tores,  delivering  the  opening  one  in  Brooklyn,  d'affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  and  con- 
ind  afterward  repeating  the  series,  among  snl-general  the  ensuing  ApriL  On  the  29th  of 
which  some  of  the  titles  were,  "  The  Babes  in  August  he  was  transferred  to  the  Oriental  Re- 
the  Wood,"  "  Sixty  Minutes  in  Africa,"  etc.,  in  public  of  Uruguay,  and  two  years  later  became 
other  dties.  These  proved  very  suoceissfuL  He  agent  and  consul-general  to  Egypt.  In  April, 
projected,  in  1862,  a  visit  to  California  and  185T,  he  accompanied  his  brother,  the  late  Lord 
ttah  to  procnre  the  materials  for  illustrating  Elgin,  to  China,  whither  the  latter  had  been 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Mormon  life,  and  sent  on  a  special  mission.  A  treaty  was  nego- 
on  his  return  gave  a  series  of  comic  lectures  on  tiated  with  that  country  in  June,  1858,  which 
Mormonism  with  panoramic  accompaniment,  was  brought  to  England  by  him  in  September, 
which  were  the  best  of  their  kind  ever  at-  For  his  services  in  negotiating  this  treaty,  and 
tempted  either  in  this  country  or  England,  and  the  experience  and  diplomatic  tact  he  bad  mani- 
drew  crowded  honses  constantly  wherever  they  fested  in  so  difficult  and  delicate  a  position,  he 
were  delivered.  About  the  same  time  appeared  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Orier  of  the 
a  collection  of  his  humorous  papers  under  the  Bath  (C.  B.),  and  in  December,  1858,  appointed 
fatJe  of  "Artemna  Ward — His  Book,"  which  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
had  a  very  large  sale  both  here  and  in  England,  tiary  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  afterward 
^^  after,  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  pul-  general  superintendent  of  British  trade  in  that 
monarr  consumption — the  disease  from  which  country.  This  mission  failed  of  reaching  Pekin 
he  findly  died — ^made  their  appearance,  and  he  on  account  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  Chi- 
^^  for  a  time  laid  aside  from  his  public  per-  nese,  and  the  British  forces  then  attacked  the 
formances.  His  health  apparently  improving  imperial  army  in  the  Peiho.  Sir  Frederick  re- 
in the  sprint  of  1866,  he  resolved  to  go  to  mained  at  Shanghai  till  peace  had  been  restored ; 
i^ngland  and  lecture  there.  He  arrived  in  that  and  finally  established  the  mission  at  Pekin  in 
<»aiitry  in  June,  1866,  but  was  too  feeble  to  1861.  While  residing  at  that  court  he  distin- 
indertake  his  lectures.  In  November,  1866,  guished  himself  by  good  offices  toward  the 
Iwwever,  he  made  his  first  appearance,  and  Americans  on  many  occasions,  which  were 
^u  m<wt  warmly  welcomed,  and  achieved  a  promptly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Anson  Burlin- 
IK)pularity  aa  unexpected  as  gratifying.  For  game,  our  minister.  In  December,  1862,  he  re- 
^^u^  months  he  continued  his  lectures  with  ceived  the  order  of  Knight  Commander  of  the 
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of  wine  nmltipKes  almost  in  a  geometric  ratio  ly.  The  mulberry  is  propagated  by  cuttings, 
—in  1865,  over  one  million  gallons  were  made ;  and  is  kept  pruned  low  to  a  height  not  exce^- 
in  1866  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  gallons,  ing  six  or  eight  feet.  The  first  year  they  yield 
and  in  1867  the  production  was  over  six  mil-  about  8,000  lbs.  of  leaves  to  the  acre,,  the  sec- 
lions  of  gallons.  Above  thirty  millions  of  ond  year  60,000  lbs.,  and  subsequent  years  still 
Tines  are  already  set  in  the  State,  and  all  will  larger  quantities.  Mr.  Haynie,  an  experienced 
be  in  fuU  bearing  before  1870.  Considerable  silk-grower  of  Sacramento,  states  that  seventy- 
amonnta  of  the  wine  are  distilled  for  brandy,  eight  tons  of  mulberry-leaves,  the  product  of 
and  the  brandy  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  a  high  about  two  and  a  half  acres  of  mulberry-trees, 
repatadon  for  its  parity  and  flavor,  which  will  when  in  faU  bearing,  will  make  one  million  of 
be  stiD  farther  enhanced  as  it  grows  older.  the  largest  Chinese  cocoons.     The  Japanese 

The  culture  of  the  other  small  fruits,  straw-  cocoons  are  smaller  and  require  only  about 
berries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  two-thirds  the  quantity.  The  million  of  co- 
rherries,  figs,  and  apricots,  has  also  been  great-  coons,  when  well  dried — and  in  California  they 
k  extended,  and  the  rich,  deep  soil  of  the  State  can  kill  the  chrysalis  by  forty-eight  hours'  ex- 
prodoces  these  of  a  quality  superior  to  those  posure  to  the  sun — will  weigh  about  1,400 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  As  a  pounds  and  will  reel  420  pounds  of  raw  silk. 
fruit-sfTowing  country  California  is  unsurpassed.  The  expense  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  the 
The  climate  too  is  so  varied  that  all  the  fruits  worms,  drying  the  cocoons,  and  winding  the 
of  the  temperate  and  semi-tropical,  and  even  silk  for  this  quantity,  is  about  $952,  and  the 
some  of  those  of  the  tropical  regions,  are  sue-  cost  of  land,  planting  mulberries,  cocoonery 
cessfoL  The  apple,  peach,  pear,  and  plum  are  and  reels,  or,  in  other  words,  the  entire  plant, 
prodaced  of  extraordinary  size  and  flavor,  in  is  about  $10,500.  The  silk  can  be  sold  at  the 
the  northern  and  middle  counties ;  the  cherry,  cocoonery  for  seven  doUars  per  pound,  giving 
fiff,  pawpaw,  apricot,  and  the  more  tender  va-  $2,940  for  the  gross  proceeds,  or  nearly  $2,000 
rieties  of  grapes,  succeed  well  in  the  Sacra-  net  for  less  than  four  months'  labor.  But  it  is 
raento  valley  and  on  the  coast  in  the  middle  more  profitable  to  have  ten  acres  of  mulberries, 
coQDties,  while  the  orange,  lemon,  banana,  and  raise  four  millions  of  worms,  hatching  them 
jnara,  and  other  delicious  semi-tropicsd  fruits,  a  million  a  month,  as  the  additional  cost  of  the 
aboand  in  the  south.  .The  country  is  also  ad-  plant  is  not  more  than  $6,000  or  $7,000,  and  the 
ffiirably  adapted  for  root  crops,  which  attain  cost  of  labor  proportionally  less,  while  the 
great  size  without  losing  their  tenderness  and  net  profit  will  exceed  $10,000  per  annum.  The 
richness.  The  southern  cx)untie3  also  produce  absence  of  rain  from  May  to  November  and 
?pi<^  and  spicy  roots  in  great  perfection,  the  the  freedom  from  thunderstorms  conduce  great- 
pimento,  the  black  pepper,  the  nutmeg,  and  it  ly  to  the  health  of  the  worms,  and  there  is  no 
is  thoaght  both  the  cinnamon  and  clove  will  disease  or  loss  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in 
fi(Kriah  well  there.  The  ginger-root  has  already  this  industry.  The  silk  is  of  superior  quality, 
^  grown  of  quality  superior  to  that  import-  and  manufactories  are  already  established  in  the 
«  from  China.  Coffee  is  idso  successftdly  cul-  State  for  the  production  of  silk  goods. 
tiTtted  in  Southern  California,  and  from  the  Bee-keeping  has  sUm  become  a  very  promi- 
?rett  similarity  of  the  country  to  the  best  tea-  nent  feature  in  Califomian  agriculture,  the 
di^cta  of  China  and  Japan  it  is  believed  that  abundant  flowers  of  the  country  afltording  a 
tea  can  be  grown  of  a  quality  ftiUy  equal  to  the  fine  pasturage  for  the  bees,  whose  yield  of 
i«?t  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  honey  is  much  greater  than  in  the  Eastern 

Bat  the    department  of  agriculture  upon  States.    The  wheat  and  other  cereal  crops  of 

^Mch,  next   to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  the  State  are  larger  each  successive  year,  and  the 

tlie  attention  of  Californian  agriculturists  is  Californian  wheat  has  a  peculiar  value  in  the 

ttoF  concentrated,  is  the  culture  of  Hlk,    In  market  from  the  great  preponderance  of  glu- 

ti*  AirjnjAL  Cyclopedia,  for  1866,  and  in  the  ten  in  it.  The  alfalfa,  or  Chilian  millet,  a  grass 

article  Agriculture  in  the  present  volume,  some  having  some  resemblance  to  lucerne,  and  of 

Riention  is  made  of  the  rapid  increase  of  this  which  two  or  three  crops  can  be  secured  in  a 

industrr,  but  its  progress  in  1867  has  been  be-  single  season,  is  largely  cultivated  for  green 

joftd  ii\  precedent.     The  Sacramento  valley  fodder,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted, 

and  the  Ticinity  of  San  Jos6  are  at  present  its  The  Manvfactaries  of  California  are  increas- 

principal  seats,  though  other  sections  are  enter-  ing  in  number  and  in  the  amount  of  capital 

in?  u[)on  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  employed.  Some  of  these  establishments  have  a 

to  say  where  the  greatest  quantity  will  be  high  reputation  for  the  quality  of  the  goods 

frown  next  year.     'Ae  soD  of  the  valley  is  ad-  they  manufacture.     This  is  particularly  the 

Hiirahlj  atlapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mul-  case  with  the  founderios  and  other  manufac- 

berrr,  and  the  dry  season,  from  May  to  Novem-  tories  engaged  in  the  production  of  mining  im- 

^r,  iosare^    the    greatest    perfection  of  its  plements,  quartz  mills,  etc.     It  is  the  universal 

foliage.    The  Moru%  muUic/iulis  is  preferred  testimony  of  practical  miners  that  the  Califor- 

^w  tbe  first  feeding  on  account  of  its  softness  nian  wares  are  far  more  serviceable  and  better 

«id  tenderness,  but  if  does  not  make  as  good  adapted  to  their  work  than  any  which  they 

*^  as  the  MoruB  moretta  or  the  Morus  alba,  can    procure   from    the    East.    The  woollen 

>^  the  older  worms  are  fed  on  these  exclusive-  blankets,  serapes,  and  pouches  manufactured  in 
Vol.  vii. — *!           A 
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the  California  woollen  mills  have  also  a  higher  California  State  Prison  has  never  been  a  model 

repatation  for  scrviceableness  and  imperme-  institation. 

ability  by  water  than  goods  of  the  same  class        The    State  debt    was  reduced  $164,140.71 

manufactured  at  the  East.  •  during  Governor  Low's  administration,  notwith- 

Tho  Commerce  of  California  is  largely  on  the  standing  the  extraordinary  war  expenses  of 

increase.    The  establishment  in  the  beginning  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  and  the  reduction  of  the 

of  1867  of  a  monthly  lino  of  steamers  to  Hong  taxes  eighteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  A 

Kong  and  Japanese  ports,  soon  to  become  a  further  reduction  of  ten  cents  on  the  handred 

semi-monthly  line,  is  the  beginning  of  a  regular  dollars  is  now  practicable,  and,  even  with  this, 

traffic  which,  on  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  the  whole  State  debt  can  be  extinguished  iu 

Railroad,  will  bring  the  immense  trade  of  East-  ten  years. 

ern  Asia  with  Europe  through  San  Francisco        CAMPBELL,  John,  D.  D.,  an  English  Con- 

and  across  tlie  American  continent.    The  pur-  gregational  or  Independent  clergyman,  author 

chase  ofAliaska  also  will  increase,  and  indeed  has  and  editor,  born  in  County  Forfar,  Scotland, 

already  increased,  the  commerce  of  California,  as  October  6,  1794:;  died  in  London,  March  28, 

the  whaling  and  fur-trading  ships  from  and  for  1867.    He  received  his  collegiate  and  theologi- 

that  Territory  will  make  San  Francisco  their  cal  training  in  the  Universities  of  St.  Andrew's 

port  ofentry  and  departure.  The  commerce  with  and  Glasgow,  and  entering  the  ministry  in  the 

the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Mexican  and  Central  Independent    denomination,  in  1829,   held  a 

and  South  American  ports,  and  Australia,  is  pastoral  charge  for  a  time  in  Ayrshire,  but  soon 

also  steadily  increasing,  and  it  cannot  bo  long  came  to  London,  where  he  became  the  minister 

after  the  completion  of  the  great  transcon-  of  Whitefield's Tabernacle,  in  Moorfields,  one  of 

tinental  railway  before  San  Francisco  will  be-  the  largest  congregations    in  the  metropolis, 

come  the  New  York  of  the  Pacific,  and  boast  a  Here  he  labored  for  twenty  years,  with  preat 

commerce  nearly  equal  to  her  rival  on  the  acceptance.  In  1844,  at  the  request  of  the  Con - 

Atlantic.  gregational  Union  of  England   and  Wales,  he 

jS^<!ft^<kz^ian.  The  State  has  shown  a  com  mend-  established  a  denominational  magazine,  the 
able  degree  of  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  pro-  Christian  Witnesa^  and  two  years  later  tlie 
motion  of  education.  There  is  a  State  school  Christian's  Penny  Magazine.  Compelled  by  ill 
fund  of  $762,000,  yielding  over  $50,000  a  year;  health  to  relinquish  the  pastorate,  in  1849,  he 
the  revenue  from  school  lands,  which  is  complied  with  the  request  of  a  body  of  gentle- 
divided  among  the  counties  according  to  the  men,  and  took  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
amounts  they  have  invested  ;  a  normal  school  ^ri^wAJJannar,  anew,  first-class  weekly  news- 
supported  by  the  State,  and  in  a  prosperous  paper,  to  be  conducted  on  Christian  principleii. 
condition ;  several  colleges,  some  of  them  After  conducting  that  paper  with  si^al  ability 
liberally  endowed,  and  a  State  University,  as  for  nine  years,  he  started,  in  1858,  a  paper  of 
yet  only  in  embryo,  but  having  a  beautiful  his  own,  the  British  Standard^  and  in  1860 
site  and  extensive  lands,  the  whole  said  to  also  a  penny  paper,  the  British  Ensign.  Both 
be  worth  $100,000,  are  offered,  and  which  were  remarkably  succcesful,  and  he  continuetl 
when  organized,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  by  their  editorship  till  the  close  of  1866,  when  he 
the  Legislature  now  in  session,  -  will  receive  retired ;  receiving  a  splendid  testimonial  from 
from  the  State  a  sum  sufficient  to  erect  its  his  friends  and  admirers, 
buildings,  and  will  have  eventually  an  endow-  Before  entering  upon  his  editorial  career.  Dr. 
ment  of  46,080  acres  of  land  donated  to  the  Campbell  (he  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
State  for  a  semmary  of  learning,  and  the  Agri-  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  1841)  had 
cultural  College  grant  of  150,000  acres.  The  achieved  a  high  reputation  as  an  author.  Among 
public  schools  of  San  Francisco  have  a  very  his  numerous  works  were :  "  Maritime  Discov" 
high  reputation.  There  are  throughout  the  ery  and  Christian  Missions;  "  "Jethro,"  a  prize 
State  numerous  excellent  private  schools  and  essay  on  fhe  employment  of  lay  agency  in  the 
seminaries  of  high  grade.    In    the  way  of  evaugelization  of  our  cities  and  largo  towns; 


a  reform  school  with  fifty-four  pupils,  and  an  Character,  Eloquence,  and  Works  of  John 
industrial  school  at  San  Francisco,  which  is  in  Angel  James."  In  1839  he  opened  a  contro- 
excellent  condition.  The  former  is  supported  versy  in  the  newspapers  with  the  Queen's  print- 
by  the  State,  the  latter  by  the  city  of  San  ers  on  the  Bible  printing  monopoly,  which  re- 
Francisco,  suited  in  the  speedy  and  great  reduction  in  the 

The  Geologi4ial  Survey  of  the  State  has  been  price  of  Bibles.    These  letters  were  aftcrw.ir{l 

in  progress  since  1860,   and  has  issued  four  published  in  a  volume.    He  was  not  averse  to 

volumes.    It  has  cost  $134,069.77,  and  is  yet  controversy,  and  wa^ed  incessant  warfare   on 

unfinislied.  Popery,  Puseyism,  Neology,  Rationalism,  and 

The  Insane  Asylum^  a  State  institution,  is  German  theology,  and  published  several  vol- 
well  managed,  but  needs  more  funds.  The  umes  on  these  subjects,  which  were  widely  cir- 
State  Prison  has  seven  hundred  prisoners,  and  culated.  Iu  1861  he  addressed  a  series  of  **  Let- 
requires  more  room  and  more  work-shops.  The  ters  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort " 
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on  the  system  of  Education  at  Oxford,  which  (1,605,000),  France  (200jOOO),  England  (198,- 

were  afterward  published  in  book  form,  and  000),  Naples  (110,000).     With  the  exception  of 

conUined  many  hard  hits  at  the  "  Essays  and  a  few  foreign  and  Greek  merchants,  the  whole 

Eeviews."    He  had  been  for  some  years  at  Cretan  industry  and  commerce  is  in  the  hands 

work  on  a  memoir  of  George  Whitefield,  which  of  Mussulmans,  the  agriculture  in  those  of 

be  did  not  Ifve  to  complete.  Chri^ans. 

CAMPBELL,  William  B.,  an  American  pol-  The  work  already  referred  to,  by  Elpis  Melena, 
iUcian  and  jurist,  bom  in  Tennessee  about  gives  a  full  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
1805,  died  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  August  19, 1867.  the  insurrection.  According  to  this  author  (a 
When  a  young  man  he  served  in  the  Florida  distinguished  literary  lady  of  Germany,  who 
War  as  captain  of  a  company  of  mounted  vol-  under  the  above  assumed  name  has  already  pub- 
unteers.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  a  mem-  lished  several  pamphlets  on  Greece,  and  is  gen- 
ber  of  ihQ  Assembly  in  his  native  State,  and  erally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  trust- 
two  or  three  years  later  a  member  of  the  State  worthy  writers  on  the  subject),  the  prime  cause 
Senate;  in  1836  he  was  chosen  as  Representa-  of  the  revolution  consists  in  the  meJcheme^  the 
live  in  Congress,  and  reelected  in  1888  and  only  tribunal  recognized  by  the  Ottoman  law 
1840.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  "War  he  in  civil  and  religious  matters.  It  is  presided 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  First  regiment  of  over  by  the  cadis  and  the  mollah,  and  applies 
Tennessee  volunteers,  and  distinguished  him-  the  rules  of  the  Koran  to  all  cases  submitted  to 
self  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  Monterey.  On  his  re-  it.  This  bad  lately  been  wielded  by  Mustapha 
tarn  he  was  unanimously  elected  judge  of  the  Pacha  with  a  pressure  unheard  of  before.  The 
Circait  Court  In  1861  he  was  elected  Gov-  mollah,  the  president  of  the  cadis,  is  guardian 
emor  of  Tennessee,  and  served  till  1868.  and  administrator  of  all  minors,  judge  in  all 
Boring  the  war  he  was  an  unwavering  Union  questions  of  inheritance,  the  only  notary  public 
n.an,  bat  after  its  close  took  sides  with  the  through  whom  the  Christians  can  execute  valid 
Conservatives.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  bills  of  sale,  deeds,  bonds,  and  contracts.  He 
Thirty-ninth  Congress,  but  was  not  admitted  to  receives  five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  every  thing 
his  seat  tOI  near  the  end  of  the  first  session,  submitted  to  his  decision  or  his  signature.  As 
IDs  death  was  caused  by  disease  of  the  heart.  the  Mohammedan  law  imposes  tlje  cost  of  law- 

CANDIA,  or  Cb£te,  an  island  belonging  to  suits  on  the  defendant  when  he  wins,  he  is  ex- 
the  Turkish  Empire.  The  area  of  Oandia,  ^in-  posed  to  endless  chicanery  and  expenses,  for 
elosive  of  a  numbe-r  of  small  a^acent  islands,  nis  adversary  may,  if  he  choose,  again  bring  the 
is  about  3,319  square  miles.  The  population  same  charge  against  him,  the  mollah  pocketing 
anioonta,  according  to  Captain  Spratt  (**  Travels  for  the  second  time  five  per  cent,  and  so  on,  be- 
«k1  Researches  in  Crete,"  London,  1866),  to  sides  which  he  makes  the  most  extortionate 
ibont  210,000,  living  in  about  800  villages,  and  charges,  such  as  tetalie  (summons  fee),  calemie 
the  three  towns,  Candea,  Canea  (Khania),  and  (entrance  money),  resm  (entertaining  fee),  and 
Retimo.  According  to  another  recent  work  on  a  number  of  others.  The  mollah  and  his  subor- 
tandia  (Elpis  Melena,  I>U  Imel  Creta  unter  der  dinates,  by  a  loose  interpretation  of  the  Koran, 
Otf<mmmhen  Verwaltung^  Vienna,  1867),  the  have  the  law  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and 
population  of  Crete  numbers  about  800,000,  of  are  especially  corrupt  in  the  exercise  of  their 
which  220,000  belong  to  the  orthodox  Greek  power  in  cases  of  inheritance.  The  second  of 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  rest  to  Islam.  The  the  many  causes  which  forced  the  Cretans  to 
CretanMohammedansarenot  Turks,  but  Greeks  take  up  arms  was,  the  practice  of  farming  out 
liite  the  rest  of  the  Cretans.  They  are  Greeks  the  taxes  of  the  island.  When  Crete  passed,  in 
ty  race  and  language,  who,  under  pressure  of  1841,  from  the  possession  of  the  Viceroy  of 
foreign  conquest,  have  adopted  the  religion  of  Egypt  into  that  of  the  Porte,  the  tithe  was  re- 
tie  conquerors.  Great  social  privileges  have  duced  from  one-seventh  to  one-tenth.  But  it 
Wand  them  to  that  religion,  and,  by  dint  of  was  not  long  before  a  change  for  the  worse  took 
constant  outrages  upon  the  Christians,  they  place.  Mustapha  Pacha  leased  from  the  Porte 
hare  come  to  be  viewed  with  bitter  hatred  by  the  collection  of  taxes — customs  duties  not  ex- 
many  families  whom  they  have  iiyured.  The  cepted — and  then  in  turn  farmed  out  the  col- 
action  of  the  Turkish  Government^  in  putting  lection  to  the  highest  bidders,  making  them  all 
fofwtrd  the  Cretan  Mohammedans  as  its  defend-  necessary  concessions  to  facilitate  their  fulfill- 
fcr>  in  the  war  which  has  been  raging  in  the  ing  their  obligations  toward  him.  Before  the 
bland  ance  1866,  has  made  a  wide  breach  be-  farmer  could  remove  the  harvest  from  his  field, 
tween  two  sections  of  the  same  people,  and  he  was  obliged  first  to  hand  over  to  the  tax- 
Cretan  Mohammedans  have  becxjme  a  terror  and  collector  the  portion  due  the  latter,  who  then 
a  byword  throughout  the  island.  kept  him  waiting,  in  order  to  screw  out^  as  the 

The  exports  of  produce  in  1868,  the  date  of  price  of  his  permission  to  let  the  harvest  be 

tlie  latest  information  which  could  be  obtained,  taken  away,  a  much  larger  assessment  than 

amounted  to  16,373,000  francs.    The  imports  really  was  due.    Or,  the  farmers  being  legfJly 

^  1858  con:dsted  of  com,  cloth,  dry-goods,  compelled  to  convey  the  tithe  a  distance  of 

liiDcy  goods,  iron,  tobacco,  hardware,  and  other  three  or  four  days'  journey,  if  required,  the  col- 

n^anufactures,  and  were  chiefly  from  Turkey  lectors  demanded  an  extra  charge  in  all  case* 

('j^,995,000  francs),  Greece  (6,132,000).  Austria,  where  they  did  not  demand  the  transport  of 
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DO  engagement  with  the  Turk.    Whoerer  will  com-  very  young,  ia    1812.      He  took  a  voluntary 

promise  with  him  wiU   be  regarded  as  the  most  and  active  part  in  quelling  the  revolution  in 

odioos  of  traitors.    He  will  repent  of  it  afterward,  ^'/^««z.^^;rv„    ««;»    *i,^   ,^^*i:   «^    n\  v         a    ' 

when  it  WiU  be  too  late.    Success  I    Crete  is  yours  i  Concepcion   and  the  south   of   Chili,  and  in 

1816  was  received  among  the  cadets  of  the 

The  Turkish  Government  succeeded  in  cans-  Spanish  army,  after  having  been  in  five  battles. 

ing  the  election  of  some  Christian  delegates,  In  that  year  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 

who  went  to  Constantinople,  but  accomplished  Ohacabuco,  where  ho  and  his  brother  fell  into 

noUiing.     On    leaving    Constantinople,    they  the  hands  of  San  Martin,  the  liberator  of  Chili, 

signed,  on  May  3d,  a  protest  to  the  representa-  They  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Blienos  Ayres, 

lives  of  the  great    powers,   stating  that  no  where  Kamon   soon   gained  his  liberty,   and 

proper  election  had  taken  place,  that  they  were  went  to  Rio  Janeiro.  From  this  place  he  started 

not  anthorized  to  speak  in  the  name  of  their  overland  to  Lima,  making  the  journey  of  about 

coootnrnien,  and  I  bey  had  not  even  been  asked,  seven  thousand  miles  through  the  wilderness 

while  in  Constantinople,  their  opinion.  and  dangers  of  Indian  countries  in  five  months. 

In  June,  a  collective  note  from  France,  Rus-  The  viceroy  gave  him  a  commission  in  his 
^  aa,  Prusaa,  and  Italy  was  presented  to  the  army,  which  he  held  till  1820,  when  he  was 
*  Porte,  urging  the  suspension  of  hostilities  in  made  a  lieutenant.  In  the  same  year  his  rcgi- 
Crete,aDd  an  inquiry  into  the  grievances  of  the  ment  joined  l^e  army  of  the  patriots  fighting 
islanders  by  commissioners  appointed  jointly  for  their  independence.  He  worked  his  way  up 
bj  the  frreat  powers  and  the  Porte.  The  Tui-k-  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  fought  at 
idi  Goverament  refused  to  agree  to  this  pro-  Junin  and  Ayacucho,  where  he  was  twice 
posal.  On  October  29th,  another  collective  note  wounded,  and  in  1825  took  leave  of  absence  to 
on  the  Cretan  question  was  addressed  to  the  visit  his  family.  In  passing  through  Arequipa, 
Porte  by  the  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  he  met  Simon  Bolivar,  who  praised  him  for  nis 
lUliaa  ministers,  strongly  urging  the  adoption  bravery,  and  had  him  appointed  prefect  of  the 
of  the  advice  previously  tendered — namely,  province  of  TarapadL  He  filled  several  other 
ikt  an  international  inquiry  should  be  insti-  places,  waschief  of  staff  of  the  militia  till  1830; 
tated  into  the  state  of  the  island.  In  this  de-  went  then  to  Lima,  and  was  appointed  by  Ga- 
daration  the  powers  named  throw  off  all  re-  marrachief  of  staff  of  the  whole  army.  Adiffer- 
sponaibility  for  the  future  course  of  events  in  encc  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
consequence  of  the  Porte  refusing  to  accept  foreigners  made  Garaarra  his  enemy,  and  he 
tbeir  advice  on  the  Cretan  question.  They  de-  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  from 
dare  that  they  leave  the  Sublime  Porte  to  the  the  middle  of  1831  till  1832.  He  at  last  made 
consequences  of  this  refusal,  and  withdraw  his  escape,  went  to  Chili,  thence  to  Tarapacd, 
from  Turkey  all  their  moral  support.  The  text  joined  Nieto,  who  had  revolted  against  Ga- 
of  the  declaration  was  published  in  the  official  marra,  and  fought  with  varying  success  till  the 
paper  of  St.  Petersburg  and  accompanied  by  an  latter  left  Peru  of  his  own  accord.  Orbegoso, 
eiphmatory  circular  of  the  Russian  Govern-  the  new  provisional  President,  made  him  a 
ment,  showing  the  course  pursued  by  it  in  or-  brigadier-general  and  his  secretary.  He  fol- 
der to  prevent  an  insurrectionary  outbreak  in  lowed  the  fortunes  of  Orbegoso  tiirough  the 
Tarkey,  and  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  circum-  revolutions  of  Talaverry  and  the  invasion  of 
scribe  the  consequences  of  the  refusal  of  Turkey  Gamarra,  and  only  fell  out  with  him  on  account 
to  follow  the  addce  offered,  efforts  which  have  of  the  treaty  made  with  Santa  Cruz,  the  Prcsi- 
been  based  upon  the  principle  of  non-interven-  dent  of  Bolivia.  Orbegoso  could  brook  no  op 
tioD,  which  Russia  will  adhere  to  so  long  as  it  position,  and  sent  CastUla  as  prisoner  to  Tacna, 
tf  respected  by  the  other  powers.  The  Russian  but  he  escaped  and  went  again  to  Chili,  where 
Oorernment  in  this  circular  also  declares  that  he  remained  till  1837,  when  he  joined  the 
it  will  not  adopt  an  isolated  course  of  action,  army  of  the  Peruvian  patriots  who  marched 
bet  that  it  is  resolved  to  accomplish  its  duties  against  Santa  Cruz,  and,  aided  by  the  Chilian 
to  humanity.  The  Austrian  and  English  min-  Government,  arrived  at  Arequipa,  where  peace 
inters  addressed  separate  notes  to  the  Porte,  was  made.  The  patriots  had  to  return  to  Chili, 
recommending  the  Turkish  Government  to  whence  they  started  once  more  in  1838,  and 
grant  liberal  concessions  to  the  Cretans.  (See  this  time  with  better  success.  Castilla  was 
TcKET.)  second  leader  of  the  vanguard  at  the  attack  of 

CA^ILLA^  Don  Ramon,  a  South  American  Lima,  and  defeat  of  Orbegoso ;  made  common 
general  and  statesman,  for  fifteen  years  Presi-  cause  with  Gamarra,  who  was  proclaimed  Presi- 
dent of  Peru,  and  Grand  Marshal  of  that  re-  dent  by  the  patriots,  whilst  Castilla  was  ap- 
pnblic,  born  in  Tarapac4  in  the  south  of  Peru,  pointed  Minister  of  War.  His  labors  as  such 
August  80,  1799 ;  died  in  his  native  prov-  were  enormous,  inasmuch  as  he  had  to  reor 
ince,  not  for  from  the  city  of  Arica,  May  ganize  the  whole  array  under  the  most  trying 
25, 1867.  He  was  of  mixed  race,  the  Indian  circumstances.  The  patriots,  together  with 
blood  dominating  both  in  his  lineage  and  his  their  Chilian  allies,  had  to  retreat  before  Santa 
features  over  the  Spanish.  About  1810  he  Cruz,  who  had  been  joined  by  Orbegoso  and 
^M  taken  by  an  elder  brother  to  Chili,  Nieto's  forces,  till  the  victory  of  Ancach,  on 
^here  be  received  some  little  education,  and  the  20th  of  January,  1839,  made  Gamarra,  Cas- 
commenced   his   military    career,    when   still  tilla,  and  Bulnes,  the  commanders  of  the  Chilian 
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forces,  mastere  of  the  country.    The  Chilians  two  revolutions.    If  he  had  lived  he  would 

went  home ;  Castilla  was  made  a  major-general,  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  once  more  entering 

and  sent  in  1841  to  the  south,  where  Vivanco  Lima  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  for  his 

had  revolted.    He  quelled  the  revolution,  and  cause  was  popular,  his  energy  and  luck  prover- 

in  Novemher  of  the  same  year  he  was  second  Ual,  and  his  name  an  army  in  itself.    He  was 

in  command  of  the  Peruvian  army  which  in-  hastening  to  the  important  town  of   Arica, 

vaded  Bolivia,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  dis-  which  was  ready,  like  a  ripe  fruit,  to  drop  into 

astrous  battle  of  Ingavi,  where  Gamarra  fell,  his  lap.    He  had  had  a  serious  fall  from  hU 

and  was  banished  to  an  interior  town.    After  horse  a  few  days  before ;  but,  riding  along  the 

peace  was  restored  between  the  two  republics,  old  roads  he  had  so  often  travelled  on  when 

and  a  struggle  for  power  had  been  going  on  for  a  boy  and  a  young  man,  he  never  thought  of 

some  time  between  Torico  and  San  Roman,  La  his  years,  but  with  youthful  enthusdasm  fancied 

Fuente  and  Vidal,  Vivanco,  in  1843,  became  he  had  still  the  strength  of  his  early  age.    But, 

again  the  supreme  ruler  of  Peru,  bat  made  after  having  trotted  about  sixty  miles  in  one 

such  bad  use  of  his  power  that  Castilla,  with  day,  he  seemed  wearied;  urging  his  companions 

two  other  generals,  landed  in  the  department  to  push  on,  he,  with  three  adjutants,  halted  to 

of  Moquegua  in  the  south,  defeated  two  of  take  some  rest.    With  difficulty  he  dismounted, 

Vivanco^s  commanders,  and  obtained  posses-  stretched  himself  out  on  some  rugs,  and  im- 

sion  of  Cuzco.    He  was  declared  general-in-  mediately  fell  asleep.  In  half  an  hour  he  awoke, 

chief  of  the  constitutional  army,  and  Nieto  presi-  sat  upright,  looked  tenderly  at  his  youn^  com- 

dent  of  a  junta  of  five.    The  latter  dying  very  panions   resting  on  each   side,  coughed,  and 

suddenly,   Castilla  became  civil  chief  of  his  instantly  expired. 

party.      Vivanco's  officers  and  men  deserted  Castilla  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  even 

him  or  were  defeated,  and  in  July,  1844,  Cas-  by  his  political  opponents  and  enemies  in  arms; 

tilla    routed    him    completely    at   Arequipa,  and  it  should  be  recorded  to  their  honor  as  well 

marched  on  to  Lima,  and  restored  the  consti-  as  his,  that  they  no  sooner  heard  of  his  death, 

tutional  acting  President,  Meuendez.  than  they  hastened  to  convey  his  body  with  the 

In  April  of  the  following  year  Castilla  was  greatest  honors  to  the  capital,  where  a  monu- 
elected  by  Congress  President  of  Peru,  and  ment  has  already  been  oi'dered  to  his  memory. 
«va8  the  first  who  held  out  for  the  whole  consti-  He  was  ambitious,  but  just;  vain,  but  kind, 
tutional  term  of  six  years.  He  did  much  to  in-  really  desirous  of  doing  all  the  good  in  his 
crease  commerce,  raised  the  exports  of  gaano  power ;  and,  though  he  sometimes  adopted  in- 
and  silver,  and  gave  to  the  republic  the  long-  judicious  measures,  no  man  was  ever  more 
desired  peace  which  was  only  momentarily  ready  to  correct  and  make  amends  for  his 
interrupted  by  a  local  outbreak  and  by  an  un-  errors  than  he.  He  never  abused  his  power, 
important  war  with  Bolivia.  In  1851  Castilla  and  did  more  for  the  material  and  moral  prog- 
retired  into  private  life,  and  gave  his  place  up  ress  of  Peru  than  any  other  man  in  the  re- 
to  Greneral  Eohenique,  who  had  been  elected,  public.  His  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  Pero, 
But  in  two  short  years  the  latter's  administration  at  a  time  when  no  other  ruler  of  a  state  io 
had  become  very  unpopular,  and  Castilla  com-  Europe  or  America  had  dared  to  do  such  a 
menced  a  revolution  at  Arequipa,  in  which  he  thing,  was  one  of  the  noblest  deeds  of  his  life, 
was  joined  by  Elias.  In  several  engagements  and  entitles  him  to  the  everlasting  gratitude 
Echenique  and  Vivanco — who  had  made  com-  of  the  freedmen  of  the  republic, 
mon  cause  with  him— were  beaten,  and  Castilla  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  There  are  at  pros- 
entered  Lima  triumphantly  at  the  beginning  of  ent  in  Central  America  ^ve  independent  re- 
1856  as  supreme  ruler  of  the  country.  In  this  pnblics:  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras, 
capacity  he  made  many  sweeping  reforms.  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  The  desire  for  re- 
After  having  first  abolished  the  capitation  tax  establishing  the  old  Central- American  Confed- 
on  Indians,  he  prohibited  slavery  entirely,  and  eration  has  still  many  friends  in  each  of  the 
called  together  a  national  convention.  republics. 

After  his  reelection  in  1858  he  continued  i.  Guatemala.*  —  President  (1865-1869), 
to  labor  for  the  increase  in  morality  and  wealth  Vinoente  Cerna.  American  minister  at  Guate- 
of  his  people  at  home,  and  made  the  name  mala,  Fitz-Henry  Warren  (since  1865).  Area, 
of  the  republic  respected  abroad.  It  is  only  44,500  square  miles;  population,  according  to 
necessary  to  point  out  the  resolute  and  hand-  the  census  of  1866,  1,180,000.  Population  of 
some  manner  in  which  he  openly  stood  up  for  the  capital,  Guatemala,  about  40,000.  The  rev- 
the  Dominican  Republic  struggling  against  enue,  in  1864,  was  1,147,809  dollars;  the  ex- 
Spanish  enslavement,  and  the  moral  support  penditares,  1,180,708  dollars.  The  public  debt, 
he  gave  to  republican  Mexico  by  sending  a  in  1865,  amounted  to  2,461,978  dollars.  The 
minister  to  Juarez.  The  events  of  the  adminis-  regular  army  consists  of  3,200  men. 
trations  of  San  Roman,  Pezet,  and  Prado  are  The  largest  part  of  the  commerce  of  Guat^ 
too  fresh,  and  the  part  which  Castilla  pligred  mala  is  carried  on  witli  England  by  both  ways, 
in  them  too  universally  known,  to  need  repeti-  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  though  this  latter  has 
tion.  His  hatred  of  Pezet's  truckling  to  Spanish    

arrogance,  and  his  dislike  of  Prado*s  wavering  *  p     41,    •  #       *.          »        ,  ^                ,    ^e/« 

V            l^   i.^A   x.'       -.     A  1          _x  •      xu    1     X  *  For  other  Information, «««  Anktjal  Cyci.op.edia  for  1SC6 

pohcy,  prompted  him  to  take  part  m  the  last  uui  186«. 


OEimtAL  AMERICA. 

pi)&j  (liminisheil  since  the  establlslimeiit  of 
the  Pansma  Railroad  line  of  steamera  on  the 
cnast  of  OcDtral  America.  The  following  table 
Till  show  the  whole  coramercial  moTement  of 
CtMletDala  daring  the  last  ten  years :  ' 
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Tun 

ImporU. 

KiporW. 

1.520,000 
1,405,191 

1,020, 0?B 
1,083,0+4 
1,727.042 
1,4U,904 
1.649,653 
1,S99,125 

»1,B15,388 

1.7««;»20 

1,272,488 
1,686,900 

1.6B0,S41 

Id  hrMt  jtaia  the  commerce  of  Guatemala 
Via  mo^tlj  carried  od  with  the  BritLib  settle' 
meat  of  Belize,  where  the  merchanta  operated 
[beirticbsDges;  but  lately  tbe  ptiucipal  bouses 
ofGutemals  have  established  direct  relations 
villi  [he  priocipal  markets  of  Europe  and  the 
Tuted  States,  so  that  the  importatiooeare  made 
dirMUf,  aod  the  commercial  relatlonB  of  Gna- 
Hmjla  have  extended  to  markeU  with  which 
BO  intereoarse  had  ever  existed,  such,  for  in- 
!Udh,  t»  the  Hansaatio  Towns,  Belgiam,  and 
Sauth  America.  The  itaporcs  from  the  natious 
villi  vhich  Gnatemala  entertaina  cootinued  re- 
U'.ioiij  are  ahowu  in  the  followiag  tabic,  also 
he  tie  last  ton  years : 


9| 


HUH 

hum! 

IK.TW 
*1J1W0S 


-,..;    1S4,T31 

n  w.TW  1S1.M8 
■»  iMtat 


I    } 


!.  S»x  SitvAHOB.*— President  (1865-1868), 
FriEcisco  Dueflas.  Area,  T.BOO  square  miles. 
P'Tiiilition  abont  600,000.  The  budget  of  1868 
Minales  the  receipts  at  628,252  dollars;  and 
'iptnditures  at  524,826  dollars.  According 
to  1  report  made  to  Congress  in  the  spring 
ff  IMT.  the  Bctnal  surplus  of  receipts  over 
eipraditures,  in  I860,  amoonted  to  69,000  dol- 
lar. Imports  in  1866  were  valued  at  3,130,641 
dolUts;  sod  exports  at  2,308,33*  (the  prin- 
cipal Bttides  of  export  are  indigo,  sngar,  cotton, 
«^w,  (tc.).  In  1885  twenty-four  American 
(Uiied  States)  steamers  entered  the  ports  of 
U«  rtpublic. 

1  H0SDUR49.* — President,  JosS  Maria  Me- 
lina  (February,  1886-FebruBi7,  1S70).  Area, 
Si.m  Aquare  miles.  Population  about850,00O 
inliabHants.  Tho  republic  is  divided  intoseren 
iil«rtmenU.  The  capital,  Comayagno,  has 
■boot   18,000    inhabitBDtH.      Miuister  of   the 


United  States  at  Comayagna,  K.  II.  RoaBscan 
(appointed  in  186G).  Receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment about  200,000;  eiptnditnrcs,  188.000; 
annual  surplus,  about  17,000  dollars.  Voloe 
of  imports  (mostly  from  Great  Bntnin),  abont 
TEO,000;  exports,  826,000  dollars.    Chief  port, 

4.  NioARAouA.*— President  (1867-1871),  Fer- 
nando Guzman.  Area  (after  the  rcannexatlon 
of  Grfeytown  and  the  Mosquito  Territorj),  67,780 
square  miles.  Population  abont  400,000.  Oapi- 
tftt,  Managua,  with  about  10,000  iohsbitants- 

6.  CoBTA  RioA."— President  (1866-1889),  Dr. 
JosS  Maina  Castro.  Area,  abont  21,440  aquara 
miles.  The  popnlation,  in  1844,  amounted  to. 
79,982;  in  1864,  to  120,471;  an  increase  uf 
40,489.  The  capital,  San  Josi,  has  about  30,000 
inhabitants. 

CHAMBERS,  Ezkkikl  F.,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer- 
ican jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  Kent  County, 
Md.,  February  28,  1788;  died  in  Charlestown, 
Md.,  January  80,  1867.  He  grBdualed  from 
Washington  College,  Md.,  in  I80S;  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar  in 
1808.  He  performed  some  militory  service  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  subsequently  attained  the 
rank  of  brigadier- general  of  miliUa.-  In  1822 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  against  his 
will,  but  look  an  active  part  in  the  legislation 
of  that  body,  and  in  1825  arranged  a  system 
for  the  more  effectual  recovery  of  slaves.  In 
1826  he  was  elected  Senator  in  Congress  from 
Maryland,  and  in  1832  reelected  to  the  same 
high  office.  He  diatinguisbed  bim^ielf  in  the 
Senate  as  one  of  the  ablest  dehsters  aod  the 
most  formidable  antagonists  in  that  body  which 
was  at  that  time  bo  remarkable  for  its  eminent 
statesmen.  His  reputation  at  the  bar  was 
equally  high,  ranking  as  an  advocate  with  tho 
very  first  men  of  the  Maryland  bar,  which  at 
that  time  was  not  surpassed  in  brilliancy  of 
talent.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Second  Judicial  District,  and  a  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  positions  he  held 
till  1857,  when  the  Maryland  judiciary  became 
elective.  Here,  too,  his  superior  abilities  were 
recognized  and  he  stood  high  among  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  1850  be  wns  an 
active  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  the  State.  In  1862  President  Rllmore  of- 
fered him  the  poet  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
on  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Graham,  hot  the 
state  of  his  health  compelled  hira  to  decline 
the  honor.  In  1838  Yale  College  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  in 
18B2  he  received  the  same  honor  from  Delaware 
College. 

CHEMISTRY.  The  cberalsts,  theoretical 
and  proclical,  have  not  been  idle  during  thejear, 
but  have  extended  the  bonndaries  of  their 
knowledge  in  all  directions.  Great  progress  baa 
been  made  in  the  branch  of  applied  chemistry ; 
to  which  the  liberal  cnconragenient,  offered  by 
the  Paris  Exposition,  may  perhaps  have  con- 
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be  regarded,  according  to  the  just  logic  of 
diemistrj,  as  an  elementary  substance." 

Determination  of  Atomio  Weights,  —  Stas, 
tbd  celebrated  German  chemist,  has  recently 
published,  in  a  large  quarto  volume  of  800 
pages  (illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  of 
the  apparatus  used  by  bim),  the  results  of 
experiments  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years,  to  determine  the  atomic 
weights  of  some  of  the  elements. 

To  the  preparation  of  his  materials  he  de- 
Toted  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  every 
^age  of  bis  investigations  was  conducted  with 
the  utmost  nicety.     His  results  agree  in  a  sur- 

S rising  manner  with  the  numbers  obtained  by 
[aiignac  by  simple  methods,  and  also  with 
tbo6e  fonnd  by  Stas  in  his  earlier  expeiiments 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  following  are  the 
average  numbers  for  the  atomic  weights  deter- 
mined by  him  in  these  later  and  more  complete 
iorestigatioDS : 


0=16. 

H=l. 

Silrer 

=107.980 
14.044 
79.952 
85.457 
12G.850 
7.022 
89.187 
23.048 
16.000 

107.660 

Kitro)jen 

14.009 

Bromice 

79.750 

Chlorine 

85.868 

Iodine 

126.538 

Litbimn 

7.001 

Potassium 

89.040 

Sodium 

22.980 

Oxygen 

15.060 

The  vessels  used  in  most  of  the  experiments 
were  made  from  a  special  glass,  composed  of 
the  following  mixture :  silica  77.0,  potash  7.7, 
9oda  6.0,  lime  10.3=100.  Only  the  purest 
materials  were  used  for  this  glass.  It  was 
found  to  resist  in  the  most  powerful  manner 
the  action  of  concentrated  acids.  A  pound  of 
the  most  concentrated  nitric  acid  being  evapo- 
rated from  a  flask  made  of  this  glass,  the  flask 
was  found  to  have  lost  only  a  milligramme  in 
weight.  Melting  nitre  caused  no  loss  of  weight. 
The  water  employed  in  the  experiments  was 
freed  from  organic  substances  by  being  distilled 
with  manganate  of  potash.  The  condensing 
tube  of  the  still  was  made  of  platinum. 

Mr.  Stasis  mode  of  preparing  pure  silver  may 
he  quoted  as  an  instance  of  his  attention  to  de- 
tails. His  silver  was  obtained  partly  by  the  re- 
daction of  chloride  of  silver  by  milk-sugar  and 
Ppt»h,  bat  more  advantageously  by  precipita- 
tion with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  For  this  pur- 
pose silver  coin  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
*nd  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
rcsidae  fused  in  order  to  decompose  any 
raixtnre  of  platinum  salts,  then  dissolved  in 
•pnnoniacal  water,  and  mixed  with  the  requi- 
'ite  qnantity  of  sulphite  of  ammonia.  The 
redaction  takes  place  slowly  in  the  cold,  more 
rapidly  when  heated  to  60*'-76'*.  The  solution 
aiost  be  so  dilute  that  it  does  not  contain 
nwre  thzn  two  per  cent,  of  silver. 

The  precipitated  silver  is  washed  with  am- 
moniacal  water,  and  then  concentrated  ammo- 
^  is  poured  upon  it.    On  standing  in  the  air 


the  liqnid  ought  not  to  become  blue ;  if  it  does, 
some  silver  is  dissolved.  As  much  as  six 
pounds  of  silver  were  worked  up  at  once.  In 
order  to  test  its  purity,  it  was  heated  on  a 
lime  support  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe, 
where  it  fused  without  being  covered  with  any 
spots,  began  to  boil  with  evolution  of  a  bright 
blue  vapor  (a  greenish  vapor  indicates  the 
presence  of  copper),  and  finally  distilled  with- 
out leaving  any  residue.  Distillation  is  re- 
garded by  the  author  as  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  pure  silver.  Large  burettes  were 
used  for  estimating  the  silver  solution,  and  were 
kept  in  a  reservoir  of  water  always  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  normal  solutions  were 
placed  in  a  perfectly  darkened  room,  which 
was  lighted  by  a  gas-lamp  with  a  yellow  screen. 
Determinations  of  silver  by  diffused  daylight, 
according  to  the  author,  never  give  accurate 
results.  The  estimation  was  effected  in  a  black 
box  provided  with  a  slide,  lighted  by  a  lamp 
whose  light  passed  first  through  a  round  fiask 
filled  with  a  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of 
potash.  Ten  grammes  of  the  pure  silver 
were  dissolved  at  a  time  and  mixed  with 
normal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (con- 
taining 5.42  grammes),  and  the  excess  of  the 
silver  dissolved  determined  by  means  of  the 
normal  solution.  The  percentage  of  pure 
silver  was  found=99.994 — 100.00  per  cent., 
mean  99.997. 

The  Chemical  Constitution  of  Flitorine  Com- 
pounds. — ^M.  Prat  has  made  a  valuable  contri- 
DUtion  to  chemical  science  in  his  researches  into 
the  chemical  constitution  of  fiuorine  compounds, 
and  the  separation  of  the  fluorine.  He  started 
from  the  fact  that  the  fluorides  are  really  oxy- 
fluorides;  that  the  fluoride  of  calcium,  for 
example,  is  formed  of  two  equivalents  or  cal- 
cium, one  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  fluorine,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  true  equivalent  ot 
fluorine  is  29.6,  and  not  19.,  and  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  treat  tho 
fluoride  of  calcium  with  chlorate  of  potash,  or, 
what  is  better,  perchlorate  of  potash :  for  it  is 
only  with  this  last  salt  that  the  reaction  takes 
place.  Oxygen  is  disengaged,  and  a  gas  is  pro- 
duced which  silver  absorbs,  giving  rise  to  a 
fluoride  of  silver,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  ammonia,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
nitric  acid,  and  which  is  altered  by  the  action 
of  light  more  rapidly  than  the  chloride  of  silver ; 
the  formula  of  the  real  fluoride  is  Ag  M., 
whDst  that  of  tho  soluble  fluoride  of  the 
chemists  is  Ag  Fl,  AgO.  Fluorine  is  obtained 
by  heating,  in  a  platinum  retort,  fluoride  of  lead 
of  the  chemists,  one  part,  either  with  nitre  five 
parts,  or  with  binoxide  of  manganese  two  parts 
Oxygon  and  fluorine  are  disengaged ;  the  oxygen 
is  taken  up  in  its  paasage  by  fragments  of  heated 
baryta.  Fluorine  thus  produced  is  nearly  col- 
orless, possessing  an  odor  like  chlorine,  very 
visibly  giving  off  fumes  in  the  air,  incom- 
bustible and  heavier  than  air;  it  dissolves 
indigo,  reddens  and  discolors  litmus-paper, 
disengages    fumes  in  contact  with   ammonia, 
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eiU  Pkeei.— The  death  of  a  lady  upon  one  of 
the  London  undergroand  railways  in  Angast 
last  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  oircumstances 
of  the  case  by  a  coroner's  inquest,  and  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  her  death  had  not  been  ac- 
celerated by  the  impurity  of  the  air  in  the 
tmmels  of  the  line.  Severd  distinguished  chem- 
ists were  engaged  to  analyze  t^e  air  in  the 
tunnels  and  in  other  places,  in  order  to  afford 
thejorj  data  of  comparison.  Drs.  Bachhoffner, 
Lethebv,  and  Williams  presented  a  sworn  re- 
port of  their  researches  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  they  testify  as  follows : 

We  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  obtain 
sampltt  of  the  air  in  the  tunnels,  and  we  collected 
them  on  three  separate  occasioDS,  namely :  First, 
immediaielj  after  the  trains  had  ceased  running  at 
night ;  aecondly,  just  before  they  commenced 
nmoisg  in  the  morning;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  after- 


noon between  four  and  fire  o'clock,  the  period  of 
the  day  when  there  is  generally  the  largest  amount 
of  traffic. 

The  samples,  twenty-eight  in  number,  were  taken 
at  different  places  in  each  tunnel,  and  at  different 
altitudes ;  some  near  the  crown  of  the  arch,  some 
near  the  ground,  and  others  on  a  lerel  with  the 
heads  of  the  passengers.  These  samples  were  ana- 
lyzed for  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide,  coal-gas,  and  oxygen. 

The  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  was  sought  for 
by  the  most  delicate  chemical  test  with  which  we 
are  acquainted^  namely,  its  action  upon  iodic  acid 
and  starch,  which  we  have  ascertained  is  capable  of 
showing  the  presence  of  one  part  by  Tolume  of  sul- 
phurous acid  in  100,000  parts  of  air,  but  we  could 
not  in  any  case  discoyer  by  such  test  the  presence 
of  this  acia ;  firom  which  we  conclude  that  its  yolume 
was  less  than  the  aboye  in  the  tunnels.  The  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  by  yolume  in  10,000  parts 
of  the  air  in  the  seyeral  tunnels  and  stations  was  as 
follows : 


Tannel  between  Bishop's  Boad  and  Edgware 

Tunnel  between  Edsware  Road  and  Baker )  i 
Street 1^ 

Bftker  Street  Station,  4  p.  m.  September  10th. 

Tunnel  between  Baker  Street  and  Portland  j  \ 
Ro«i "I^ 

Tonnel  between  Portland  Road  and  Gower  J  o 
Street i| 

Gower  Street  Station,  4  p.  u.  September  Ytb 

Tonnel  between  Gower  Street  and  King's 
Court 


Road,  2  A.  M.  September  8d. 

to  3  A.  M.  September  8d 

to  4  A.  H.  September  6th. . . . 
p.  M.  Septemoer  7th 


to  8  A.  M.  September  8d. 
to  4  A.  M.  September  6th. 

p.  M.  Septemoer  7th. 

to  8  A.  H.  September  8d. 
to  4  A.  M .  September  6th . 
p.  M.  Septemoer  7th 


\i 


to  8  A.  M.  September  8d . 
to  4  A.  M.  September  6th. 
p.  M.  Septem  oer  7th 


Max. 

Mln. 

Mean. 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

6.2 

4.8 

4.8 

5.4 

4.7 

5.0 

•  • 

•  • 

5.7 

•  • 

•  • 

6.2 

6.0 

4.6 

5.1 

4.5 

4.2 

4.4 

V  . 

•  • 

6.9 

6.0 

5.1 

5.5 

6.1 

4.5 

5.1 

•  • 

•  • 

12.7 

•  • 

•  • 

6.7 

5.4 

4.4 

4.9 

5.2 

4.8 

4.6 

•  • 

•  • 

9.1 

The  amounts  of  carbo-hydrogen  (coaUgas)  and  of 
carbonic  oxide  present  were  so  small  as  to  be  barely 
<iiKorerable  by  the  most  delicate  processes  of  analy- 
sis. Lastlj,  we  ascertained  that  toe  amount  of  ox^- 
gen  in  the  air  of  the  tunnels  and  stations  was  not  in 
toy  case  deficient. 

mse  results  proye  that  in  no  instance  was  the 
tir  fonnd  to  be  yitiated  to  any  material  extent, 
ihbongfa  it  will  be  seen  that  the  air  taken  in  the 
afternoon  was  less  pure  than  that  taken  at  niffht. 
The  researches  of  Regnault,  Bunsen,  and  other 
nunent  chemists,  and  more  recently  those  of  Dr. 
Anfns  Smith,  show  that  what  may  be  termed 
"model  or  normal  atmospheric  air"  in  cities  and 
Ixrg*  towns  consists  in  every  10,000  parts  by  yolume 

cf   Oxygen 2,096 

-Vitr^n 7,900 

Cari>onicacid 4 


10,000 


Dr.  Letlieby  al:^  eubmitted  a  table,  giving 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  per  10,000  of  air 
in  different  places,  of  which  the  following  are 

instances: 

1.  CUietmid  Totpns, 

LondotK from  2.8  to   4.3    Ayerage  3.4 

Mtnchester "     4.9  to  15.0  "       6.4 

Munich 8.0 

Jfadrid **     8.0  to    8.0  "       5.2 

Paris "      8.6to    5.1  "       4.9 

t  Ham  of  Public  BetoH, 

Court  of  Chancery  (doors  closed) 19.8 

"  "  (doors  open) 4.8 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paris 25.0 

Theatres  (London) 76     to  82  Ayerage  14.9 

(Manche8ter).10.2  to  27.3      "       14.8 
(Pari*) 23     to  48         **        88.0 


4< 


8.  DtDtHUng-TiouiwlyDay. 

From 5.4  to  12.7  Ayerage   7.8 

4.  Dwelling-houses  hy  Mffht, 

In  a  study  near  table 11.8 

"  "    ceiling 15.6 

Bedroom  at  ni^ht 28.0 

"  window  open 8.0 

5.  DormOori^. 

At  Saltpetriere 80.0 

Another  at  ditto 58.0 

Workhouse  ward 125.0 

Lodging-house  in  City 100.0 

6.  Schools  hi/ Day, 

Various  in  France 27     to  47  Ayerage  86.0 

"        in  Germany... 20     to  56  "       89.2 

"        in  England....  9.7  to  31  "       21.5 

7.  Mils  and  Workshops, 

28.8  to  80.0  Arer^e  29.1 

8.  Barrachs  at  Night, 

11.9  to  14.2  Average  12.8 

9.  Gorwish  Mines, 

Ayerage  of  good 8.0 

"        of  bad 19.09 

After  a  brief  consultation,  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  that  the  deceased  died  from  natural 
causes;  thus  clearing  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
from  the  imputation  of  killing  its  passengers  by 
foul  air. 

Experiments  in  Crystallization. — Artificial 
apatite  and  Wagnerite  have  been  produced  by 
DeviUe  and  Caron.  Lechartier  has  succeeded 
in  preparing  a  group  of  minerals  isomorphous 
with  the  apatite  and  Wagnerite  ^rroup,  but  con- 
taining arsenic  instead  of  phosphoric  acid.  This 
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roeDt  of  aniline  by  alcoholic  radicals.  To  obtain  to  be  cumolene,  OuHj^    Cymene  boils  at  abont 

the  metbylaniline  variety  of  "Paris  violet,"  the  180°  0.,  and  exhibits  the  ordinary  reactions  of 

TnaDDfactnrers  place  in  contact,  in  a  closed  ves-  the  benzole  series.    When  heated  to  280°  0., 

sel,  at  a  high  temperature,  and  nnder  pressnre,  with  eighty  parts  of  saturated  solution  of  iodhy- 

aniliue  and  hydrochlorat©  of  aniline ;  and  to  ob-  dric  acid,  cymene  yields  hydruret  of  decylene, 

tain  dimetbylaniline,  they  subject  to  the  same  OsoHaa,  which  boils  between  155°  and  160°  C. 

conditions  methylaniline  and  hydrochlorate  of  The  author  has  also  found  in  coal-tar  two  hy- 

aniline.  drurets  of  naphtaline,  OsoHio,  and  OcoH„ ;  a  hy- 

The  specimens  exhibited  by  the  Fuchsine  com-  druret  of  acenaphtene,  Cg*!!!,,  which  is  a  liquid 

pany  were  described  as  magnificent,  especially  boiling  at  260°  0.,  and  a  hydruret  of  anthra- 

their  sphere  of  radiating  crystals,  sharp  and  vo-  cene,  which  is  also  liquid,  and  boils  at  285°  C. 

Inminoas.  of  chlorhydrate  of  rosaniline,  along  Fluorene  is  the  name  given  by  the  author  to  a 

with  all  the  rosaniline  salts.    Their  princip^  new  hydrocarbon,  which  separates  in  the  dis- 

ri?al  in  that  article  was  M.  Mtlller,  of  Basle,  tiUation  of  the  heavy  oils.    It  is  a  white,  crys- 

wbo  exhibited  rosaniline  that  was  nearly  col-  talline  substance,  which  exliibits  a  magnificent 

oriels.  violet  fluorescence,  and  possesses  a  sweetish  and 

Messrs.  Coblentz  Brothers  displayed  a  re-  irritating  odor.  It  fuses  at  113°,  and  melts  at 
markable  series  of  pure  and  crystallized  color-  805°^,  and  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
ing  matters  derived  from  coal-tar.  Among  The  solution  of  this  body  in  sulphuric  acid  is 
their  articles  waa  an  enormous  block  of  nitro-  colorless,  but  the  least  trace  of  nitrous  acid  col- 
toluol  admirably  crystallized,  of  a  pale-yellow  ors  it  green,  and  more  nitrous  acid  gives  a  vio- 
color,  and  nearly  free  from  nitrobenzol.  They  let  color.  Fluorene  gives  a  red  crystalline 
have  discovered  a  very  cheap  process  of  trans-  compound  with  picric  acid. — (American  Journal 
forming  nilrobenzol  intoanilme,  and  nitrotoluol  qf  Science,  November.) 

into  toluidine.    They  take  cast-iron  turnings,  Ghtn- Cotton  and  other  Bxplo^ive  Compounds. 

roughly  ^ound  to  powder,  and  cover  them  with  — At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 

a  layer  of  metallic  copper,  by  plunginglhem  into  Mr.  Abel  presented  a  paper  on  the  stability  of 

a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.    These  gal-  gun-cotton,  in  which  is  given  the  fruit  of  the 

vanized  tamings  are  then  placed  along  with  latest  investigations  of  that  important  question, 

nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  non-galvanized  turn-  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  conclu- 

ings,  and  surrounded  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sions : 

water.  Nitrobenzol,  or  nitrotoluol,  is  added,  1.  Gun-cotton,  produced  from  properly  puri- 
tnd  a  galvanic  action  takes  place  in  the  liquid,  fied  cotton,  according  to  the  directions  given 
The  water  is  decomposed,  and  the  nitrogen  by  Von  Lenk,  may  be  exposed  to  diffused  day- 
makes  the  nitrate  body  pass  into  the  state  of  light  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  closed  vessels 
aniline  or  toluidine,  which  is  then  rectified  and  for  long  periods  without  undergoing  any 
rendered  pure.  By  treating  the  residues  with  change.  The  preservation  of  the  material  for  ^ 
salpharic  acid,  tlie  copper  is  dissolved,  and  can  three  years  under  those  conditions  has  been 
serve  for  anothei* operation.  perfect. 

M.  Ena^be,  of  Paris,  also  had  on  exhibition  2.  The  introduction  into  the  finished  gun 

some  very  fine  aniline  greens  and  reds  obtained  cotton  of  1  per  cent  of  sodic  carbonate  affords 

by  carbohnmio  acid.     The  splendid  specimen  to  the  material   the  power  of  resisting  any 

of  crystallized  and  almost  white  rosaniline,  man-  serious  change,  even  when  exposed  to  such  ele- 

a£u^Dred  by  M.  Jean  Rod,  attracted  much  at-  vated  temperatures  as  would  induce  some  decom 

tentioD.     He  produces  daily  one  hundred  and  position  in  the  perfectly  pure  cellulose  products. 

beventy-five  kilogrammes  of  muriate  of  rosani-  That  proportion  affords,  therefore,  security  to 

line,  aniline  blues,  violets,  and  greens.   He  man-  gun-cotton  against  any  destructive  effects  of  the 

ufactares,  with  the  same  substances,  hydrate  of  highest  temperatures  to  which  it  is  likely  to  be 

monopbenylic  rosaniline,  giving  a  reddish-violet  exposed,  even  u^der  very  exceptional  climatic 

tint ;  hydrochlorate  of  diphenylic  (blue  violet) ;  conditions.  The  only  influences  which  the  addi- 

aiid  hydrochlorate  of  triphenylic  (blue  dye).  He  tion  of  that  amount  of  carbonate  to  gim-cotton 

also  exhibited  a  cup  of  five  hundred  grammes  might  exert  upon  its  explosive  properties  would 

(one  and  one-eighth  pounds  avoirdupois)  of  cy-  consist   in    a   trifling  'addition    to  the    small 

anide  or  qninoline  blue.    This  he  calls  Parma  or  amount  of  smoke  attending  its  combustion,  and 

Alexandria  violet,  in  the  preparation  of  which  in  a  slight  retardation  of  its  explosion,  neither 

ethy)  replaces  phenyl.  of  which  could  be  regarded  as  results  dctri- 

jVew  Products  of  Coal- Tar. — ^Berthelot  has  mental  to  the  probable  value  of  the  material. 

discovered   in  coal-tar  various  hydrocarbons,  8.  Water  acts  as  a  most  perfect  protection  to 

which  had  not  hitherto  been  observed  in  that  gun-cotton  (except  when  it  is  exposed  for  long 

liqaid,  as  well  as  several  wholly  new  substances  periods    to  sunlight),    even    under  extremely 

of  great  interest.    Of  the  former  class  the  au-  severe  conditions  of  exposure  to  heat.    An  at- 

ibor  mentions  styrolene,  OicHe,  first  in  order,  mosphere  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor  suffices 

as  one  of  the  bodies  obtained  by  the  transfer-  to  protect  it  from  change  at  elevated  tempera- 

mation  of  acetylene.    The  existence  of  cymene,  tures,  and  wet  or  damp  gun-cotton  may  be  ex- 

C»Hm.  in  coal-tar  had  been  observed  by  several  posed  for  long  periods  in  confined  spaces  to 

cbemi:>t8 ;  the  liquid  boiling  at  166<^  0.,  proving  100°  0.  without  sustaining  any  change. 
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The  latter  is  a  colorless  liquid,  smelling  of  amyl    action  of  the  sulphites  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  and 
and  of  cyanhydric  acid.    Its  vapor  impresses    of  soda,  hyposulphite  of  magnesia,  and  granu- 
the  tongue  with  an  insupportable  bitterness,  lated  sulphite.    These  substances  were  found 
and  causey  with  cyanhydric  acid,  a  sense  of  to  possess  aU  the  properties  of  sulphurous  acid, 
suffocation  in  the  throat.    It  boils  at  137°  0.,  with  the  advantage  that  their  action  was  more 
and  b  slightly  attacked  by  alkalies,  but  acids  uniform  and  certain  and  constant.    In  experi- 
transform  it  into  formic  acid  and  amylamine.  menting  on  animals  and  himself,  ho  found  that 
Transient  intermediate  products  are  formed  in  large  doses  could  be  taken  without  risk.     On 
the  reaction.     Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  as  killing  animals  treated    with    sulphites,   and 
is  well  known,  readily  converts  the  salts  of  others  not  so  treated,  he  found  that  the  former 
ammonia,    the    fatty  acids,   into  the    corre-  were  most  slow  to  decompose,  and,  indeed,  re- 
sponding nitriles.     It  was,  therefore,  natural  mained    quite    fresh    when  the  others    were 
to  suppose  that  the  cyanides  might  be  formed  putrescent  and  offensive.    Another  series  of 
by  a  similar  reaction ;  so  that,  for  example,  experiments  showed  that  in  one  class  the  ad- 
fonnate  of  amylamine  would  yield  cyanide  of  ministration  of  the  sulphites  was  sufficient  to 
amyL     Dr.  Hofmann  found,  however,  that  the  effect  a  more  or  less  rapid  cure  in  cases  where 
action  of  phosphoric  acid  in  these  cases  did  blood-poisoning  was  present,  as  in  fevers.    The 
not  yield  the  results  expected.     On  the  other  author  did  not  attribute  this  to  any  curative 
hand,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  power  in  the  sulphites,  but  to  the  fact   that 
in  the  preparation  of  the  nitriles  by  the  ac-  they  arrested  decomposition,  and  by  so  doing 
tion    of  siuphomethylate  of  potassium  upon  allowed  the  animal  to  recover  by  the  recupera- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  the  raw  nitrile  obtained  tive  power  existing  in  its  own  constitution. 
Las  a  most  offensive  odor,  while  the  nitriles  He  thought  his  observations  conclusive  as  to 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  upon  the  excellent  influence  of  the  sulphites  on  the 
gaits  of  ammonia  have  a  very  agreeable  aro-  septic  diseases,  and  remarked  that  it  was  for 
matic   smell.     Ho  considers  it  probable  that  the  purpose  of  thus  benefiting  others  that  he 
there  exists  a  corresponding  isomeric  series  of  had  brought  his  researches  under  the  attention 
Bu[phch^jasndQ3.-(American  Journal  ofSciencey  of  the  scientific  world. 

Xovember.)  Adamantine  Anthracite  Carhon, — In  the 
Antiseptic  Properties  qf  the  Sulphites, — A  name  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Douhet.  Dumas  re- 
new process  for  the  preservation  of  meat,  by  cently  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of 
means  of  a  solution  of  bisulphite  of  calcium.  Sciences  some  nodules  of  mineral  carbon,  re- 
has  been  brougljt  out  in  England.  The  anti-  markable  for  their  hardness.  They  were  found 
sepdc  properties  of  the  sulphite  of  calcium  by  Douhet  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant,  who 
Lave  long  been  known  to  chemist",  but  it  re-  supposed  them  to  have  come  from  Brazil, 
mained  to  present  the  article  in  its  advanta-  These  nodules  consisted  of  singularly  concen- 
geons  form  of  the  more  soluble  bisulphite,  trie  layers,  susceptible  of  a  fine  lustre  when  pol- 
It  is  easily  obtained  free  from  sulphate,  and  if  ished  on  the  lapidary's  wheel,  having  a  density 
any  sulphate  should  afterward  be  formed  by  of  1.66,  and  yielding  the  following  results  upon 
oxidation,  no  impleasant  taste  woidd  be  noticed  analysis :  carbon,  97.5 ;  hydrogen,  0.5 ;  oxy- 
by  the  consumer ;  in  which  respect  the  article  gen,  1.5 ;  ash,  0.5  =  100 — which  is  the  compo- 
is  superior  to  sulphite  of  sodium.  The  low  sition  of  anthracite.  The  nodules  may  be  still 
equivalent  of  calcium  is  also  in  its  favor.  The  further  described  as  globular,  maramillated, 
ordinary  preservative  solution  is  made  as  fol-  and  occasionally  possessing  a  perfect  cleavage ; 
lows  :  Dissolve  about  a  pint  of  common  salt  in  though  fragile  and  brittle,  they  will  scratch  all 
four  gallons  of  clear  cold  water,  add  half  a  the  hardest  gems,  including  the  diamond, 
gallon  of  the  bisulphite  and  mix  well ;  if  the  though  common  anthracite  wDl  not  scratch 
meat,  etc,  to  be  treated  is  required  to  be  pre-  even  glass.  When  facets  are  cut  upon  it,  this 
served  for  a  very  long  time,  a  little  solution  of  singular  njineral  reflects  and  disperses  light 
gelatine  or  white  of  egg  may  be  added  with  ad-  with  the  white  lustre  characteristic  of  the  dia- 
vant^e.  All  kinds  of  meat  may  be  kept  per-  mond.  The  mineral  being  opaque,  cannot  de- 
fectly  sweet  by  simply  soaking  the  joints  in  this  compose  light.  These  properties  of  hardness 
eolation  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  hanging  tliem  and  lustre  contrast  strangely  with  the  feeble 
np,  uetting  them  again  with  the  solution  once  density,  anthracite  appearance,  and  composi- 
a  day.    It  is  said  that  beef  and  mutton  treated  tion  of  this  substance. 

by  this  process  keep  good  for  twelve  days,  with  At  a  subsequent  session  of  the  Academy, 

the  temperature  varying  between  80 "*  and  100  Dumas  read  a  note  from  Mene,  calling  attcn- 

F.,  the  original  odor  and  flavor  remaining  unim-  tion  to  some  specimens  of  carbon  presenting  a 

jaired  at  the  end  of  that  time.    In  twenty-  similar  appearance,  which  he  had  obtained  ar- 

j-ix  hours  portions  of  the  same  animal  matter,  tificially  by  heating  in  the  muffle  of  a  cupe! 

nnpreparea,  were  absolutely  putrid.  inrnace  for  a  long  time  the  antliracite  coal  of 

Upon  the  general  question  of  the  antiseptic  Creuzot.    It  thus  acquired  a  metallic  lustre, 

properties  of  the  sulphites,  an  interesting  paper  steel-gray  color,  and  scratched  glass  and  steel 

by  Dr.  PoUi  was  read  to  the  British  Associa-  with  the  cry  of  the  diamond ;  its  density  was 

tion,  at    its  annual   meeting  in    1867.      The  1.637;  and  its  composition,  carbon,  96.8,  vol- 

doctor  had  more  particularly  investigated  the  atile  matter,  1.0,  ash,  2.2  =  loo.     Mene  also 
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Aiulteratumi  in  Coffee, — ^Professor  John  0.  Ths  Akazga  Poison. — ^Dr.  Thomas  R,  Frasor 
Draper,  of  New  York,  has  contrived  an  appara-  has  subjected  to  a  chemical  examination  the 
tos  to  detect  adulterations  in  coffee.  It  is  a  tube  celebrated  akazga  poison,  the  administration 
one  inch  ia  diameter  and  eight  inches  long,  of  which  is  the  ordeal  for  the  detection  of 
terminadDg  below  in    a  narrow    tnbe    one  crimes  and  witchcraft  adopted  by  some  of  the 
qoarterofan  inch  in  diameter  and  fonr  inches  tribes  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  allnded  to 
long;  the  lower  small  opening  is  closed  by  in  the  writings  of  M.  du  Chailla  and  Win  wood 
means  of  a  cork  to  a  certain  point,  from  which  Reade.  The  akazga  is  a  tree  the  bark  and  leavcH 
it  is  graduated  to  tenths  of  a  cnbio  centimetre,  of  which  yield  the  drag.    By  boiling  the  pow- 
When  the  tobe  is  to  be  nsed,  it  is  closed  below  dered  bark  with  alcohol  of  85.  per  cent,  and 
and  fiiled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  npper  distilling  and  evaporating  the  tincture,  a  brown 
eitremitj  with  cold  water  (previously  boiled  shining  extract  is  obtained,  weighing  from  12 
to  eipel  the  air).    A  cubic  centimetre  of  the  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  bark  employed.    It  has  a 
sample  of  ground  coffee,  nnder  examination,  is  bitter  non-persistent  taste,  and  when  treated 
then  dropped  on  the  surface  of  the  water.    If  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  produces  a 
it  is  good  coflTee  and  a  pure  article,  it  floats  on  brownish-yellow  color,  which  is  not  materially 
tbe  sarface  for  a  considerable  period,  and  if  affected  by  heat  nor  by  solution  of  protochlo- 
freshly  roasted  and  ground  will  often  remain  ride  of  tin.    This  extract  is  treated  wich  a  very 
for  daj8  suspended,  if  the  tube  is  kept  free  dilate  solation  of  tartaric  acid  which  removes 
from  agitation.    In  the  m^'ority  of  instances  77  per  cent.,  and  is  filtered.   The  clear  yellow- 
the  coffee  falls  in  a  few  hours,  and  imparts  to  ish-brown  acid  solation  is  shaken  with  succes- 
the  water  in  the  large  tube  a  delicate  amber  sive  portions  of  ether  so  long  as  any  color  is 
t'nt  and  a  faint  coffee-like  odor ;  each  particle  removed ;    and   by   this  means  also  a  small 
u  it  rests  in  the  small  tube  retaining  its  out-  quantity  of  an  aromatic  oil  is  separated  from 
fine,  indiriduahty  and  color,  and  the  increase  it.    After  decantation,  a  solution  of  carbonate 
ra  balk  of  tbe  whole  being  about  one-h^f  a  of  sodium  is  added  to  the  liquor,  so  long  as  it 
ctibic  oeotirDetre.    If  the  iu*ticle  is  chicory,  it  causes  a  nearly  colorless,  flocculent  precipitate. 
^ks  iostaotly,  nearly  the  whole   mass  turn-  It  is  again  shaken  with  ether,  which  is  decanted, 
biiog  into  tbe  small  tube,  in  a  minute,  and  in  its  and  agitated  with  three  successive  portions  of 
rapid  passage  through  the  water  imparts  to  it  distilled  water,  and  finally  received  in  a  bottle 
I  deep-brown  color  and  an  odor  like  that  of  containing  a  dilute  solution  of  tartaric  add, 
Eqaorice.  Tbe  tint  of  the  particles  is  at  the  same  and  shaken  with  it.    The  tartaric  solution  is 
fcne  altered  greatly;    the  bulk  increases   to  afterward  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat — *o  free  it 
Bearlj  two  and  a  half  cabic  centimetres ;  and  completely   from    ether — filtered,    and    again 
the  particles,  losing  their  individuality,  seem  to  treated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  by  means 
6i%  together  and  form  a  mass  almost  without  of  which  a  bulky,  colorless,  and  fiocculent  pre- 
interstices.    In  testing  mixtures  of  chicory  and  cipitate  is  obtained.     This  is  collected  m  a 
eo3ee  in  different  proportions  it  is  found  that  filter,  washed,  and  dried,  by  exposure  to  a  gen- 
tie  first  sinks  rapidly,  while  the  latter  remains  tie  heat  for  a  short  time,  and  then  by  the  ac- 
wspended  for  some  time,  though  a  small  por-  tion   of  sulphuric   acid  in  vacuo.     By    this 
tioo  may  be  carried  down  by  the  chicory  in  its  means  a  colorless,  amorphous  substance  is  ob- 
ndden  subsidence.    Presently  the  coffee  sinks  tained,  which  is  the  active  principle  of  the 
>feo;  and  by  noticing  the  proportion  of  com-  akazga  poison,  and  which  possesses  the  general 
P^  snd  of  loose  sediment  in  the  smcJl  tube,  properties  of  a  vegetable  alkaloid.    About  ten 
»Dd  the  position  of  the  line  of  meeting  of  the  grains  may  be  separated  from  500  grains  of  the 
<Urk  and  Hgbt-colored  solutions,  an  indication  powered  stem-bark,   or  2  per  cent.      When 
can  be  obtained  of  tbe  proportion  of  the  chicory  heated  the  substance  becomes  yellow,  then  melts, 
to  tbe  coflfee,  which  coincides  very  nearly  with  and  gives  off  fumes  of  a  pungent,  disagreeable 
tjitt  employed  in  making  the  mixture.    The  odor,  and  finally  becomes  charred,  but  leaves 
tint  of  the  fluid  in  the  large  tube  and  the  in-  almost  no  residue  if  the  heat  be  continued  for 
urease  in  the  bulk  of  the  solid  matter  are  also  a  snfiBcient  time.  Its  solutions  have  an  alkaline 
ofnse  in  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate.    Old  reaction,  and  neutralize  acids;   and  the  salts 
coffee^onds,  wheat,  etc.,  also  subside  rapidly  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  have  a  very 
^th  the  chicory,  and  collect  in  the  small  tube,  bitter,  non-persistent  taste.    Concentrated  ni- 
If  peas  or  beans  are  present,  they  maybe  easily  trie,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids  change 
^^*tingnished  under  microscopic  examination,  its  color  to  brown,  but  these  in  a  diluted  state, 

V  the  peculiarities  of  the  starch-cells  of  each ;  as  well  as  many  of  the  organic  acids,  form  with 
ttd  such  examinations  are  greatly  facilitated  it  pale-yellowish  solutions. 

V  the  use  of  the  tube,  for  when  the  subsidence  The  alcoholic  extract  of  akazjra  possesses 
is  complete,  it  only  remmns  to  remove  the  cork  physiological  properties  very  similar  to  those 
flatly  from  Uie  small  tube,  and  allow  a  little  of  of  nux  vomica ;  and  comparative  experiments 
tiie  lower  portion  of  the  sediment,  which  con-  were  detailed,  to  show  that  the  alkaloid  of 
J*jo»  the  foreign  matters,  to  escape  into  a  shal-  akazga  has  exactly  the  same  actions  as  the  ex- 
*^  diah,  whence  particles  may  be  transferred  tract,  and  a  proportional  activity  to  it. 

^  the  microscopic  slide ;  and  in  this  way  layer  There  are  several  instances  in  which  a  natu- 

•fter  layer  of  the  deposit  may  be  examined.  ral  order  produces  several  very  similar  active 
Vol.  VI1.--8           a 
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The  natiooal  mercantile  mariDe  having 
diADged  its  flag  the  week  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  there  appeared  in  1866  only  15 
national  vessels,  in  place  of  1,500  or  1,600  that 
entered  in  the  previous  years. 

The  relative  maritime  importance  of  the  chief 
ports  is  as  follows : 


Valparaiso . . 

CoroncI 

Caldera 

Tom* 

Coqnimbo . . . 
CoDstilacion , 

Hnasco 

Talcahoano . 

Ancnd  

ValdJTia 

Melipolli . . . . 


Ships. 


Tons. 


901 

854,123 

418 

211,537 

824 

200,761 

287 

122,721 

278 

166,001 

247 

63,660 

183 

95,998 

160 

69,760 

146 

68,266 

95 

52,265 

60 

21.724 

TLe  following  is  the  nationality  of  the  vessels 
entering  the  ChiJian  ports  : 


£nglaod 

Xorth  America. 

liilj 

Qtnaanj 

Fraiwe 

Chili 

Other  nations  . 


Vessels. 


1,496 
761 
886 
274 
91 
15 
121 


Tons. 


935,820 
239,959 
00,617 
75,840 
88,118 
2,204 
44,863 


On  Jannary  2l8t  General  Kilpatrick,  ambas- 
sidor  of  the  United  States  in  Chili,  ^dressed  a 
note  to  the  Chilian  Government,  transmitting 
tHe  prop^tions  of  settlement  which  the  cab- 
inet of  Washington  had  concladed  to  suggest 
to  the  beUigerents  in  the  war  of  the  allied 
Sooth  American  republics  against  Spain.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  reply,  dated  Apiil 
ITth,  of  Alvaro  Covarrubias,  Chilian  Minbter 
rf  Foreign  Affairs,  explain  the  proposition  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  position  of  Chili : 

According  to  these  propositions.  Chili  and  her 
allies  on  one  side,  ana  Spain  on  the  other,  sboold 
ippoint  plenipotentiaries  to  Washington,  authorized 
*»  meet  in  a  conference  presided  over  by  a  person 
vbom  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
Agnate,  for  the  purpose  of  affreeinff  upon  terms 
^f  a  pennanent  peace  which  should  t)e  equitable, 
Jiut,  and  honorable  for  all  the  belligerents.  In  case 
tbey  should  not  arrive  at  a  unanimous  agreement, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should  designate 
a  third  State  or  sovereign,  who  should  decide,  as  ar- 
bitrator, the  differences  which  the  plenipotentiaries 
might  not  succeed  in  arranging.  Even  now  it  is 
tuj  to  foresee  that  the  manner  of  convention  pro- 
posed by  the  gOTemment  of  your  excelleucy  would 
'^  Mcessarily  to  an  arbitration,  pure  and  simple, 
"^  *m«  M  frequently  occurs  between  two  nations 
^  diffioiltj'  with  each  other,  with  the  sole  difference 
t^t  io  this  case  it  would  not  be  the  parties  them- 
selves but  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
»oald  choose  the  arbitrator.  To  substantiate  this 
rt  wiJl  be  sufficient  for  me  to  call  to  mind  the  ex- 
[f"MMit  and  unjust  pretensions  which  Spain  has 
tt*i  since  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
'[*[»  aad  the  tenacity  with  which  she  has  adhered  to 
^Km,  until  she  has  iuTolved  the  republics  of  the 
radfic  in  a  long  and  disastrous  conflict.  It  is  not 
^  be  expected,  therefore,  that  in  the  conference  at 
♦jMhiDiton,  Spain  would  show  herself  more  favor- 
wle  to  the  Toice  of  justice  and  conciliation.    This  is 


much  less  probable  since  the  Government  of  Spain 
has  not  followed  in  the  present  war  the  course  of 
conduct  which  belonged  to  a  civilized  belligerent, 
Mid  rather  has  augmented,  by  her  manifest  Yiola- 
tions  of  international  law,  the  erievances  suffered 
by  her  adversaries,  and  has  made  herself  liable  for 
reparation.  However  moderate  might  be  the  de- 
mands of  Chili  and  her  allies,  they  could  not  cease 
to  be  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  insults 
and  damages  which  have  been  received,  and  in  con- 
sequence would  be  too  distasteful  to  the  pride  of 
Spain  to  presume  with  reason  that  they  would  be 
accepted  bv  her  willingly.  The  frustration  of  the 
object  of  the  conference  would  lead  to  arbitration, 
and  although  the  ffovernment  of  the  republic  has  al- 
ways be^n  partial  to  this  method  of  solution,  it  be- 
lieves it  would  not  be  able  to  accept  it  without  certain 
reservations. 

These  reservations  are  inspired  as  much  by  the 
irrejTular  conduct  of  the  enemy,  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  as  by  the  bases  of  convention  which  other 
mediating  powers  have  previously  made,  and  which 
Chili  has  not  hesitated  to  reject.  First,  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  was  an 
act  of  hostility,  inexcusable  and  meriting  the  most 
severe  reprobation,  whether  it  be  regarded  in  the 
li^htof  the  present  general  principles  of  intemation- 
al  right  which  make  the  criterion  of  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  prevailing  in  our  epoch,  or  with  reference 
to  the  consequences  and  saa  precedents  which  it 
may  tend  to  create.  The  opinions  of  civilized  nations 
haye  universally  execrated  this  deed :  and  after  so 
incontestable  a  verdict  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
acree  that  the  qualifications  of  the  odious  character 
of  the  bombardment  should  be  referred  to  an  arbi- 
tration. Therefore,  my  gOTemment  believes  that  in 
this  respect  the  fixing  of  the  kind  of  reparations 
which  Spain  may  be  obliged  to  make  to  Chili  and 
her  allies  in  consequence  of  the  bombardment  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  arbitration,  and  in  no  manner  a 
decision  upon  the  le^timacy  or  illegitimacy  of  that 
most  reprehensible  abuse  of  power. 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  fail  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  in  the  propositions  of  convention 
which  hare  been  previously  made  by  other  media- 
tory States,  there  ngured  the  condition  that  the  bel- 
ligerents should  reciprocally  return  the  prizes  made 
during  the  course  of  hostilities.  Accordingly  to  this 
condition,  Spain  would  gratuitously  receive  the 
war-steamer  Covadonga,  captured  by  the  Chilian 
corvette  Esmeralda  in  ^ood  and  true  combat,  and 
Chili  would  give  up.  without  compensation,  that 
lawful  as  weU  as  valuable  trophy.  I  say  without 
compensation,  for  Spain  would  not  be  able  to  return 
to  the  republic  even  the  merchant-ships  captured  by 
her  naval  forces,  burned  as  they  have  been  by  those 
same  forces.  The  Government  of  Chili  would  deem 
it  prudent  on  accepting  the  arbitration  to  leave  out 
of  the  arbitrator's  power  this  inadmissible  condition. 
It  would  consider  necessary  also  the  previous  step 
of  ezplainiuK  in  a  precise  manner  the  different  sit- 
uations which  the  contending  parties  in  the  present 
war  occupy ;  situations  which  nave  been  wont  to  be 
confounded  in  the  propositions  of  settlement  before 
alluded  to.  In  the  present  war  there  is  only  one 
a^^essor,  which  is  Spain,  and  four  injured  puiies, 
Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador;  the  first  two  in 
a  direct  manner,  and  the  last  two  indirectly.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  motives  of  complaint  which 
the  Spanish  Government  had  against  Chili  and  Peru, 
it  is  an  evident  and  incontrovertible  fact  that  to  set 
redress  she  did  not  begin  bv  exhausting  the  pacific 
means  of  diplomacy,  nor  did  she  respect  the  laws  of 
international  right,  and  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Chincha  Islands  on  the  14th  of  April,  1864,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  Chili  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  were  acts  of  unnecessary  hostility,  ir 
regular  in  their  form,  and  unjust  in  their  motives. 
Consequently  those  aggressions  of  Spain  constituted 
by  themselves  alone  an  outrage,  as  unmerited  as  it 
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Cfhamber of  Depaties  and  the  country  must  un-  year;  but  the  governor  may,  with  the  approval 

derstand  that  we  are  in  no  condition  to  wage  an  of  the  government,  increase  this  sum,  should 

aggressive  war,  and  are  determined  to  preserve  extraordinary   circumstances    warrant  it.    5. 

oar  present  defensive  attitude,  without  running  Freedom  from  all  import  dues  of  tools,  ma- 

therisk  of  remote  expeditions,  however  much  chinery,  and  effects  for  the  private  use  of  each 

we  may  be  provoked  to  it"  colonist.    6.  A  collection  of  seeds,  to  he  chosen 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1866  the  Govern-  by  the  colonist,  to  a  value  not  exceeding  ten 

meat  of  Chili  took  the  first  decisive  step  toward  dollars,  800  boards,  and  a  quintal  of  nails,  to 

occupyiog  the  hanks  of  the  River  Tolten,  in  the  be  valued  at  the  current  price.     7.  Medical 

sontbern  district  of  the  republic,  now  inhabited  attendance  and  medicines,  and  free  schools  for 

by  Indians.    On  the  spot  selected  as  the  site  of  children. 

the  fctare  city  a  conference  was  held,  at  which  II.  The  above  assistance  will  be  afforded  to 

jrere  present  five  hundred  of  the  most  influen-  the  colonist  by  way  of  loan,  to  be  returned  in 

tial  Indians  of  that  region.    In  the  course  of  the  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  part  each  year,  to 

negotiations  Colonel  Saavedra,  commander-in-  commence  three  years  after  the  colonist  takes 

chief  of  the  forces,  made  known  to  the  caciques  possession  of  his  land. 

the  wishes  and  purposes  of  the  Chilian  Gov-  III.  The  colonist  not  taking  possession,  by 

ernment,  and  requested  them  to  sell  the  quan-  himself  or  agent,  of  his  land  within  six  months 

dty  of  land  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  from  the  time  of  his  being  accepted  by  the 

projected  city  and  for  that  of  barracks  and  government,  without  good  reasons  for  such 

works  of  defence.     After  some  mutual  exnlana-  neglect,  will  lose  his  right  thereto,  and  it  may 

tions  the  owners  of  the  land  acceded  to  tne  re-  be  otherwise  disposed  of  as  vacant,  by  the  gov- 

qoest  of  the  government,  and  the  construction  emor. 

of  bofldings  was  at  once  begun.    The  settle-  IV.  The  title  to  the  land  will  be  given  to 

pents  established  by  the  government  steadily  each  colonist  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 

increased  in  the  coarse  of  the  year.      The  governor,  a  proper  amount  of  improvement — 

territory  is  to  be   divided  off  into  districts,  in  fencing   and  cultivation — shall  have  been 

and  colonies  established  upon  them.    The  lands  effected. 

that  the  government  grant  to  the  immigrants  are  V.  I^  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from 

free,  for  the  term  of  twenty  yeare,  from  the  the  date  of  taking  possession,  the  land  be  not 

nsual  contributions,  and  all   colonists  are  de-  sufl5ciently  improved  to  entitle  the  colonist  to 

dared  to  be  citizens  of  Chili,  without  further  a  title-deed,  as  above  mentioned,  he  will  lose  his 

steps  being  taken  in  the  usual  manner.    Tlie  right  thereto,  and  the  governor  may  dispose 

greatest  drawback  to  the  colony  thus  far  has  of  it  in  favor  of  another  person,  but  who  will 

been  the  want  of  a  regular  communication  with  be  charged  with  the  value  of  the  improvements 

the  rest  of  the  republio,  being  entirely  depend-  effected.                                      > 

tntiipon  the  two  vessels  that  went  yearly  with  VI.  Each  lot  of  land  will  remain  hypothe- 

pn)visions  for  the  colony,  or  a  chance  steamer  cated  to  the  amount  owing  by  the  colonist  to 

that  paraed  through  the  straits  to  the  Pacific,  the  public  treasury. 

Bot  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  Another  decree  of  the  government  appoints 

between  Valparaiso  and  Liverpool,  that  in  1867  a  commission  of  engineers  to  report  upon  the 

^as  agreed  upon  between  the  government  and  best  means  of  irrigating  some  of  the  waste 

the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  will  tracts  of  Araucania,  and  also  offers  induoe- 

place  this  colony  in  monthly  communication  ments  to  settle  on  the  frontier  of  that  district 

'srith  the  republic,  and  thus  render  its  progress  The  famous  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  was, 

aore  certain.  in  December,  1867,  leased  to  a  Mr.  Robert 

On  December  2,  1867,  an  important  decree  Wehran,  who  contemplated  establishing  a  colony 

was  issaed,  granting  certain  privileges  to  families  and  whaling-station  there. 

or  persons  desirous  of  settling  in  the  colony  of  An  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  was 

ila^lanes.    The  substance  of  the  decree  is  as  held  in  December,  1867,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 

follows:  proving  of  the  appropriations  for  the  coming 

L  To  the  families  of  colonists  established  in  year,  as  also  of  several   importaiit  projects, 

ilagallanes,  or  who  may  establish  themselves  The    government   carried  all   their  measures 

there, it  is  conceded:  1.  A  free  passage,  with  through.    One  of  the  principal  projects  that 

^beir  luggage,  tools,  and  implements  of  tillage,  was  carried  was  to  authorize  the   President 

in  the  transport-ships  sent  by  the  government  of  the  republio  to  invest  the  sum  of  $800,000 
to  Ifagallanes.     2.  An  area  of  land  to  be  de- '  in   the   construction   of    government  bonded 

fided  upon  by  tbe  governor,  but  not  exceeding  warehouses,  and  a  suitable  wharf  at  Valparaiso 

twenty-five  hectares  for  the  father  of  a  family,  to  enable  vessels  to  lay  alongside  and  discharge 

lad  twelve  for  each  son  'over  fourteen  years  of  their  cargoes. 

aje.    The  land  will  be  sold  to  the  colonists  at  OHIN^A,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.    Em- 

^-t  rate  of  fifty  cents  the  hectare,  to  be  paid  in  peror,  Ki-Tsiang  (before  his  accession  to  the 

-he  following  manner.     3.  Free  rations  for  the  throne,  Tsai-Sung),  bom  April  6,  1855  ;  suc- 

■ennof  one  year  for  the  father  and  each  son  ceededhis  father,  Hieng-Fund,  August  22, 1861. 

o^er  ten  years  of  age.    4.  A  monthly  allowance  The  estimates  of  the  area  of  China  Proper  vary 

of  five  dollars  to  each  family  for  the  term  of  one  from  1,294,000  to   1,548,000  English  square 
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preseDce  of  the  whole  amy,  of  Chu-Wan-mei,  the  Datives.     To  this  the  Taotai,  general,  and  pre- 

offiwr  in  command  of  the  KWTison.  feet— the  highest  authority  in  the  island— re- 

We  now  command  that  TBenff  Kuo-chQan,  eovem-  ,.    ,        xi      i*  n      •         i  i  *•        *.i.        i.* 

or  of  Hu.peh,  be  deprived  of  his  official  Sutton,  V^\^  <^iithe  following  day,  relating  the  action 

ud  that,  in  company  with  Li  Huo-nien,  goyernor  taken  in  the  murder  of  the  crow  of  a  British 

of  Ho-nao,  his  punishment  be  before  all  other  ad-  vessel,  but  which  was  afterward  explained  to 

judged  bj  the  Board,  that  all  may  know  the  Ught-  have  reference  to  the  crew  of  the  Kover,  the 

'^.''J^  rr^d"  LI '^u'ng"hat  striotir  to  in-  misunderstanding  arising  from  m  error  of  the 

quireinlo  and  report  to  the  throne  the  names  of  the  linguist  at   the   Bntish    consulate,    when  Mr. 

scTeraloflScers  who  by  their  feeble  opposition  alio  wed  Carroll  represented   the  affair  to  the  Taotai. 

the  rebels  to  escape  them.  The  Taotai  said  that  he  knew  that  all  of  the 

With  regard  to Xi  Hung-chang  himself,  the  officer  ^rew   of  the  Rover  had  been  murdered.     He 

EdLre?:^?rt^eUTr?na^lc^^^  ^^f^-f    ^^^   ^1^^^   '^^"  l^'   ^™^^^^^^ 

half  1  year  has  elapsed  without  any  sensible  advan-  ship-of-war,  but   at   the   same   time  promised 

tage  resnitiog  from  his  generalship,  he  has  certainly  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power.  As  the 
abased  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  sovereign ;  Chinese  authorities  made  no  inquiries  about 
we  therefore  order  him,  in  expiation  of  his  present  ^^e  case,  Admiral  Bell,  commanding  the 
disgrace,  to  win  renown  for  himself  by  at  once  tak-  tt  'x  j  o.^  *  j  •  ai.  rM.*  a. 
ingictire command  of  the  troops,  and  leading  them  United  States  squadron  in  the  Chinese  waters 
into  Shan-tung,  where,  in  conjunction  with  others,  sent  an  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Hartford 
he  must  scour  the  country  and  stamp  out  the  small-  and  the  Wyoming,  a£(ainst  the  savages.  The 
ert  sptrk  of  rebellion  existing  there.  Any  subse-  crews  of  these  two  vessels  had  a  fight  with  the 
qaent  fiuhre  to  cope  with  the  manoeuvres  of  the  pormosans  on  the  13th  of  June.  After  four 
rebels  will  draw  down  on  the  aforesaid  commis-  ,  i  j  .  •  x  in  •^»*^*  *^"* 
sioner  and  goremor  a  punishment  so  heavy  that  they  ^^^urs  advancing  against  a  deadly  and  at  times 
will  find  it  difficult  to  near  up  against  it.  Tremble  invisible  foe,  the  party  were  compelled  by  ex- 
"d  obey  I  haustion  and  loss  from  sun-strokes  to  return  to 
On  March  12tb,  the  American  bark  Rover,  their  ships.  Lieutenant-Commander  Macken- 
owned  and  commanded  by  Captain  W.  Hunt,  zie  was  MUed,  but  no  other  casualties  were  re- 
ef Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island,  was  wrecked  on  ported  beyond  those  occasioned  by  the  heat, 
the  soQthem  coast  of  the  Island  of  Formosa,  and  The  savages,  it  seems,  were  well  armed, 
the  captain  and  crew  massacred.  The  Island  althougb  no  other  evidences  of  intercourse  with 
of  Formosa  has  been  partially  colonized  by  civilized  nations  were  discovered.  They  pur- 
Chinese  within  the  last  two  centuries,  and  the  sued  an  admirable  plan  of  retiring  slowly  be- 
fhores  of  the  bay  near  the  scene  of  the  murder  fore  the  crews,  frequently  ambushing  them  in 
are  already  settled  by  a  mixed  race,  who  are  a  the  deep  jungle.  In  his  dispatches  to  the  Navy 
cross  between  the  Chinese  and  the  aborigines.  Department  at  Washmgton,  Rear-Admiral  Bell 
This  mixed  race  affects  constant  hostility  suggests  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  against 
towwd  the  natives,  but  maintains  a  close  con-  barbarous  outrages  on  shipwrecked  mariners 
nection  with  them,  which  is  strengthened  by  by  these  savages  will  be  for  the  Chinese  authori- 
rnarriage  ties,  and  these  relatives  are  known  to  ties  to  occupy  the  island  with  a  settlement  pro- 
asvist  them  in  their  crimes  and  share  their  plun-  tected  by  military.  In  July  the  American 
der.  One  Chinaman,  belonging  to  the  crew  of  consul  at  Amoy  induced  the  Chinese  authorities 
the  Rover,  escaped  the  massacre,  and  made  a  to  send  a  force  of  fully  2,000  men  to  South  Bay, 
'letailed  statement  to  the  United  States  consul  which  expedition  the  consul  accompanied.  The 
at  Swatoo.  He  stated  that  after  he  reached  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  limit  of  Chinese  juris- 
Chinefe  village,  on  the  day  following  the  mas-  diction  on  July  23d.  A  deputation  of  Chinese 
!«cre,  he  induced  a  Chinaman  belonging  to  the  interceded  for  the  savages,  and  offered  security 
settlement  to  go  among  the  savages  to  persuade  for  their  future  good  behavior.  The  United 
them  not  to  kill  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  States  consul  had  an  interview  with  Toketok 
fiover,  bat  allow  them  to  be  ransomed.  On  (head  chief  of  the  southern  savages  of  Formosa) 
the  retam  of  the  man  on  the  following  day,  be  and  the  chiefs  of  the  eighteen  tribes,  whom  he 
learned  that  five  of  the  captain^s  boat  were  mur-  called  to  account  severely.  The  chiefs  pleaded  as 
tiered  on  the  afternoon  of  the  attack,  and  that  an  excuse  former  massacres  by  whites,  but  prom- 
tbe  other  boat  had  arrived  in  the  night  and  two  ised  future  good  behaviour  if  generously  dealt 
of  the  crew  were  murdered  on  the  morning  of  with.  The  consul  insisted  on  kind  treatment 
tlie  next  day.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  of  distressed  foreigners,  which  was  also  agreed 
Mr.  Legendre,  the  United  States  consul  at  to.  A  fort  was  erected  for  the  refuge  of  ship- 
-^moy,  he  proceeded  to  Taiwanfoo  in  the  wrecked  mariners,  and  the  Chinese  became 
Ignited  States  steamer  Ashuelot  reaching  that  security  for  the  savages*  good  faith,  and  signed 
place  on  the  28th  of  April.  lie  wrote  to  the  an  agreement  to  assist  foreigners  in  dealing 
Mthorities  of  the  island,  stating  the  circum-  with  the  savages.  The  consul  returned  on  the 
*^ces  of  the  massacre,  and  asking  an  immedi-  15tl\  of  October,  bringing  the  body  of  Mrs. 
ate  mvestigation.  Mr.  Legendre  also  asked  Hunt  and  some  relics  of  the  Rover. 
^t  the  persons  implicated  in  the  outrage  Among  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
^liOQld  be  punished  according  to  the  Chinese  history  of  China  during  the  year  belongs  the 
1*W8,  and  offered  the  assistance  of  the  Ashue-  establishment  of  a  college  at  Pekin  for  the 
lot  to  that  end,  and  the  recovery  of  the  prison-  study  of  foreign  languages  and  foreign 
cWj  should  there  be  any  in  the  hands  of  the  knowledge  in  general.    The  proposition  for  the 
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1.  Statistics  of  Societies, 


SOCIETZES. 


Americu  Bo«rd  of  Oommissionen  for  Foreign  MissioDS  (Oanton,  Fah- 

chaa,  Tlenliin,  Pekin,  Kalmn) , 

ADKrieao  Baptist  Miralonary  Union  (Swatov,  Nlnirpo) . 


i 

11 

•pa 


li 


Amaima  Methodist  £|>lscopAl  Church  South  (Shanghai). 
Amerfcao  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  (Fuh-cnan) 


AmericsD  Protectant  Episooiial  Mission  (Shangbaf,  Pekin) 

American  (0.  S.)  Fresojrterlan  Mission  (Canton,  x^ingpo,  Shanghai,  Che-  ) 

too,  Tunfchao,  Pekin) j 

AnnieaB  BeTormed  Dutch  Mission  (Amoy) 

Aowrkaii  Southern  Baptist  Convention  (Conton,  Shanghai,  Tungchan) 

AmeHcan  United  Presbyterian  Mission  (Canton) 

British  vid  Foreign  Bible  Society  (Shanghat)^ 

Berth  Ladies'  Society  (Hong  Kong) 

Cbinese  Erangtlization  Society  (Kingpo) 

Chinese  Eraogelization  Society  of  Berlin 

Church  Missionary  Society 

EniJiah  Baptist  Mission 

Eoilish  Mflthodtst  New  Connection  (Tientsin) 

Evugelical  Mlssionarv  Society  of  Basle  (Hons  Kong) 

EofllBh  Prosbvterian  Mission  (Swatow,  Amoy,  Ta-kao,  Pekin) 

Eogilsh  UDiteil  Methodist  Free  Churches  (Ningpo^ 

Eagiiih  Wesleyan  Mission  (Qinton,  Kinkiang,  Haukow) 

H(»aff  Kong  Diocesan  Female  School  (Hong  Kong) 

London  Missionary  Society  (Canton,  Hong  Kong,  Amoy,  Shanghai,  Han- ) 

kow,  Tientsin,  Pekin) J 

National  Bible  Society  of  Seothind  (Pekin) 

Rb«iri8b  Missionary  Society  (Hong  Kong) 

SccietT  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East  (Uong  Kong) 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  (Ningpo) 

Independent 


8 

6 
8 


•  • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

12 

8 

8 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

»  • 

1 

•  • 

8 

1 

•  • 

9 

•  • 

9 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

T 

2 

2 

•  • 

7 

1 

14 

1 

•  • 

1 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

2 

•  • 

1 


H 

la 


9 

5 
2 


15 

2 

4 
1 

4 
1 
1 

10 
2 
1 
1 
8 
2 

8         11 
1  1 


17 

10 
6 

.  • 

8 

80 

5 
8 
2 
1 
5 
4 
2 

19 
4 
8 
6 

12 
4 


1 


'A 


11 


I 


3 


12 

1 
1 
1 

•  • 

8 


27 

2 

4 
1 
1 
5 


18 

26 

17 
1 

49 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

20 

22 

82 

12 
14 

•  • 

24 
18 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

8 
6 

19 
8 
2 
5 

21 

•  • 

•  • 

10 

63 

83 

2 

•  • 

22 
81 

■  • 

9 

•  • 

4 

28 

88 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

1 
4 

•  • 

•  • 

10 

68 

285 
20 

•  • 

69 

807 

847 
148 


59 
148 
214 
14 
15 
200 
278 

•  • 

46 

•  • 

672 
100 

49 


2.  Statistics  of  the  various  Stations, 


STAHONS. 


Canton 

Honjf  Kong 

SwUev 

Amoy 

Ta-kao  (Fonnoao).!.! 

Fnli-chaa 

Nhifpo 

Shii^bal !!.*.*.'.*, 

Hsakov [ 

Kiaklang 

CWoo 

ToBgdiaD. ^ 

Tientsta ! 

Pekin 

Kalgan^ .*.*.'. 


^ 

1 

a 
o 

I* 

? 

18 

1 

10 

18 

1 

12 

4 

1 

8 

10 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

12 

13 

5 

15 

9 

2 

8 

8 

1 

2 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

4 

4 

•  • 

5 

6 

•  • 

5 

9 

2 

10 

1 

•  • 

1 

|a 


1 

-3 

X 

• 

li 

> 

a 

•a 

s 

I 

s 

i 


:a 


^ 


24 

25 

8 

16 
1 

22 

82 

19 

6 

1 

7 

9 

11 

21 

2 


28  I  84  1228 

22   104  '558 

80  152 

94  892 


18 

41 

1 

24 

42 

7 

6 

•  • 

4 
4 

5 
10 


42  '224 
141,656 
22  '242 
40 

6  17 

5  41 

8  29 

24  68 


Total  ia  1S66:  ordained  missionaries,  97; 
lay  missionaries,  14 ;  missionary  ladies,  93 ; 
whole  nnmber  of  missionaries,  204 ;  norabcr  of 
DatiTe  helpers,  206 ;  nnmber  of  members  re- 
ceivea  in  1865,  282 ;  whole  nnmber  of  native 
members,  3,142.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
awakenings  that  is  known  in  the  whole  history 
of  Protestantism  of  China  took  place  in  1866,  in 
oonnection  with  the  ont-stations  of  the  Tien- 
tsin mission  of  the  English  New-Connection 
Hethodtsts,  especially  at  Lou-Leing,  where  in 
September  forty-five  persons  were  admitted  to 
baptism.  The  converts  added  to  the  mission 
chnrchcs  of  the  London  Society,  in  Shanghai, 
^d  the  province  of  which  it  forms  the  capital, 
nambered,  during  the  year  1866,  189. 

CHOLERA,  Asiatic.  This  formidable  dis- 
<^iuc  gave  evidence  that  it  was  not  extinguished, 


either  in  Europe  or  America,  during  the  year 
1867.  There  were  few  or  no  marked  cases  in  the 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  though  several  ships 
arrived  at  the  New  York  quarantine  which 
had  suffered  severely  from  it  since  their  de- 
parture from  European  ports.  In  Philadelphia 
the  United  States  receiving-ship  Potomac  ar- 
rived at  the  Navy- Yard  from  Pensacola,  early 
in  October,  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  in 
a  supposed  good  sanitary  condition.  On  its 
nrrivd,  new  recruits  were  received  on  board 
from  the  city,  soon  after  which  cholera  ap- 
peared on  the  ship,  the  first  three  who  were 
attacked  being  new  recruits,  who  had  just 
come  on  board.  The  disease  raged  violently 
on  board  the  ship,  and  forty  deaths  occurred 
from  it.  It  did  not  extend  to  the  city.  The 
arrival  of  the  Sassacus  at  the  Navy- Yard  of  the 
same  city  a  little  later  gave  some  cause  of 
alarm,  but  the  disease  did  not  spread.  In  New 
York,  after  several  months  of  immunity,  the 
immigrant-ship  Lord  Brougham  came  into  quar- 
antine about  the  1st  of  December,  forty-eight 
days  from  Hamburg,  having  lost  75  of  its  pas- 
sengers from  cholera,  and  with  about  20  more 
sick  of  it.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1868,  the 
ship  Leibnitz  arrived  from  Hamburg,  after  a 
passage  of  sixty  days,  during  which  105  of  the 
passengers  had  died  with  cholera  and  85  were 
still  sick  with  it.  In  all  there  have  been,  on  the 
four  ships  detained  at  the  Nqw  York  quarantine, 
440  cases  and  288  deaths.  An  English  troop- 
ship, the  Himalaya,  brought  the  disease  from 
Malta  to  Quebec,  losing  a  large  number  of  pas- 
sengers during  the  voyage.  In  none  of  these 
cases  did  the  disease  extend  to  the  pcvHs  them- 
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and  it  the  same  time  restore  to  the  blood  its  salioe  presidential    functions  would    have    devolved 

*H?<^?J*'  ^,                    ij  J      1.                .  j/  upon  the  first  designado  (see  below),  Santos 

Besides  these  we  can  find  a  few   more  indico-  r«.,i.:^^^„.   t„i.  ;^  l«^«.v«„\«««  ^^  k:«  «T^a«««^ 

tions,  bat  thej  are  accessory,  and  of  secondary  Gutierrez ;  bnt  m  conseqnence  of  his  absence 

importance.  in  Europe,  they  were  exercised  by  the  second 

Kow,  then,  our  knowledge  of  therapeutics  will  ena-  dmgnaao^  Santos  Acosta ;  American  minister  in 

ble  U8  to  comply  thoroughly  with  the  above  indica-  Colombia,  P.  J.  SuUivan,  appointed   in  1867. 

tions.  for,  finding  two  separate  causes,  putrid  and  j^  ^^^  ^^^j^^^^  for  1866-'67,  the  revenue  and 

malarial,  we  can  figbt  them  to  advantage ;  and  if  so,  t.       ^                  i       ..'    .   j    *.  n  nrr\  f\r\t\ 

we  cannot  be  powerless  while  we  find^those  causes  expenditures  were  each  estimated  at  2,350,000 

united  in  producing  a  peculiar  morbific  agent.  piastre^.     1  he  public  debt,  in  1861,  amounted 

1.  To  the  putrid  element  we  can  oppose  chlo-  to  44  millions  piastres.     The  federal  army,  in 

"°*^ .    .    ,  ,^        ,    .  ,                           «       .  time  of  peace,  numbers  2,000  men ;  in  the  event 

^j^  Against  the  malarial  cause  we  can  use  Perurian  ^^  ^^  \^^  g^^^^^  g^^tes  are  obliged  to  offer  a 

3.  And  lastly,  common  salt  will  serve  us  in  re-  contingent  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
storingto  the  blood  its  salino  elements.  The  Colombian  Government  claims  altogether 

Thus  chlorine  and  its  preparations,  Peruvian  bark,  a  territory   of  about   513,000   English   square 

and  common  salt,  are  the  rational  remedies  to  be  n^jjes,  while  other  statements   (not  giving  to 

:f1o^''cSS'la'±Trtfri'ar"hJr.fw^^  Oolo?„bia  all thedUpated  territory)  mince  it.to 

simultaneoosly.  464,700.    The  population  is  2,794,473,  not  in- 

^Vhen  summoned  in  any  case  of  cholera.  Dr.  ?^"<1>?»  ^}\  '^'^^''T'l'J'^}^'^^^.^  ^^^^S  ^"m^er 

Delfeau  adopts  the  following  meastires :  ^  «|t'"'»^^^ /*  ,1^?:^^?-    7^^}  '".^F^^'i  ^J!'''^' 

r,      •  J.    ..           •  »    r  J  •           u             -u  -M..  Samper  (Bulletin  de  la  Societe  at  Oeogr, 

If  tnr  mdications  exist  of  doing  so,  be  prescribes     j      d     •     ir       u     ioko\    ^i ^.,*^  a^^^   /u^ 

tt  emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  5r  a  catLrtic  one  de  Paru,  March,  1858),  who  puts  down  the 

of epsom  salts.  whole  population  at  2,692,614,  estimates  the 

A^mst  epigastric  pains,  according  to  the  case,  pure  European    population   at  1,357,000,  the 

simple  mustard-plaster,  or  a  few  leeches,  loco-do-  descendants  of  Europeans  and  Indians  at  600,- 

To  temperate  vomitings,  effervescing  draughts,  ice.  ?,f  ^  .^^^T^  f,^»«>^^3  ^J  V"  ^'^'''  f  n'T 

Againsfdiarrhoea,  eneiata  containing  dbcoction  The  imports  of  the  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon 

ofplis,  or  extract  of  rhatany.  (Aspin wall)  were,  in  1864,  valued  at  $85,000,- 

Agtinstcold,  aromatic  drinks,  warm  tea,  with  ad-  000,  and  the  exports  at  $67,000,000.     In  1865 

dition  of  any  diffusible  stimulent,  as  brandy,  Ja-  there  arrived  in  Colon  839  vessels,  of  242,757 

nmca  rum,  ether.  .                                                               '               ' 

Against  thirst,  cold  water  at  will.    The  rational  ^^i              ^  ^^^  .                   n     .      xi      i  •  i. 

treatment,  so  successful  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Delfeau,  The  year  1867  is  memorable  m  the  history 

consists  in  the  daily  use  of  the  following  prescrip-  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  for  the  con- 

^°«i  flict  between  President  Mosquera  and  Con- 

^'  ^'  ^^a*j,  of  chlorine,          f.    3    as.      ^  ^^^^^  YfhxQh  ended  in  the  arrest  and  exile  of 

Bigna.    A^t^poonful  every  hour,  in  a  little  simple  the  former.     The  Colombian  Congress  assem- 

sjrnp.   At  the  same  time,  twice  a  day :  hied  on  the   Ist  of  February.      Un  the  lOtli 

1  %.   Sodii  chloridi,                      3   J*  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  united  for  the 

a^"*^'   •   lu                 .  f-    3   iij.  purpose  of  appointing   *' designados "  for  the 

%.a.  ^Sn'US'tmediaUly,  the oth^e/half^lWo  Exeof  ve  of   the   Unioa   (sabstitates  of   the 

hours  after.  President  in  case  of  death,  absence,   or  re- 

The  Ust  mixture  must  be  taken  for  several  weeks,  moval) ;  the  result  was  the  election  as  1st,  2d 

ptogressively  diminishing  the  doses  according  to  the  and  8d  of  Generals  Santos  Gutierrez  and  Santos 

state  of  the  patient.  ^costa  and  Mr.  J.  M.  VUlamizar  GaUardo,  in 

'  '■   c:^:  aTranr^mt:  crn^- '^  I  ).  the  above  order.     At  the  same  time  the  Presi- 

Simarubae,                              3  ij.     M.  dents  and  Governors  of  the  several  btates,  on 

Si^na.    Put  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  whom  in  certain  cases  the  Executive  devolves, 

sUnd  for  three   hours.    A   teaspoonful   morning,  ^fevQ  appointed  in  the  following  order :  Cundi- 

noon  and  night.          ,^  ,,.,.-  ...  namarca,  Santander,  Panam4,  Magdalena,  An- 

4.  B.    Solutionis  sodsQ  chlonnatae,  f.   5  in.  ..        .    ^^  -r»  ' t    T«.^;r««     ««.i  tj^iu-o,. 

Aqu»  dii^tUl.,                          Oy.  tioquia,   Oauca,   Boyacii,  Tolima,  and  Bob\ar. 

Spiritus  lavandula  comp.,    f.  5  iss.  Early  in  March  the  President,  in  consequence 
This  last  mixture  is  to  be  poured  into  the  water  of  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  his  policy  by 
^^Ti^lu  *   ,-         J            ^        X        X.  the  majority  of  Congress,  ordered  Congress  to 
«d'^':l\!rn^„?l^b7S{m^'lictJatteVd"nr°-  'djonm,  and  arrested  skty-eight  Senators  and 
Immediately  after  bathing,  the  patient  is  to  be  Representatives,    among    them    Ex-President 
'Trapped  up  in  warm  blankets,  with  the  object  of  Murillo.     On  the  16th  of  March  a  compromise 
eiciting  a  speedy  reaction.  -i^as  eflfected  between  the  President  and  Con- 
According  to  Dr.  Delfeau's  statement,  the  gress,  bnt  it  was  of  not  long  duration.    Ac- 
above  treatment  has  never  failed,  in  procuring  cording  to  the  compromise  of  March  16th,  the 
speedy  relief  and  cure,  in  the  numerous  cases  law  on  **  public  order  "  (which  had  given  rise 
lie  hjaa  had  under  his  care,  except  in  a  few  dcs-  to  the  first  proceeding  of  Mosquera  against 
perate  ones.  Congress,  inasmuch  as  it  deprived  him  of  the 
COLOMBIA,  UyiTED  States  of,  a  republic  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  several  States 
in  South  America.     The  President,  General  of  the  republic)  was  to  have  been  altered  in 
Tomas  Cipriano  Mosquera  (April  1,  1866,  to  some  respects,  after  which  it  was  understood 
Harch  81,  1868),  having  been  deposed,  the  that  the  President  would  give  th^  law  his  sane- 
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Minister  of  SUte,  firom  all  the   charges   against  but  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  which  were  at 

bim.  peace  with  Spain ;  that  this  representation  of  Gen- 

Declares  Alejo  Morales,  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  eral    Salgar   was    accepted,   and    the  proceedings 

orr,  culpable  of  complicity  in  the  matter  of  the  Post-  against  the  R.  R.  Cujler  were  suspended:  that  the 

office  orders  of  Mosquera  concerning  the  detention  persons  who,  according  to  the  representation  of  Mr. 

of  newspapers.     The  said  Morales  is  accordingly  Salgar.  had  contracted  the  ressel  for  the  republic  of 

senteoced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $8,  and  be  suspended  fV'om  Colombia,   gave  bonds  of  security  to  the  United 

employ  for  two  months :  but  as  he  has  now  no  public  States  that  sne  should  be  delivered  within  the  waters 

employment,  he  is  fined  $10.  of  the  Colombian  Gorernment  without  violating  the 

Bernardo  Espinosa,  Ex-Secretary  of  Hacienda  and  aforesaid  neutrality  laws  during  hcryoyoge,  and  that 

Fomento,  is  fined  $8  and  suspended  from  employ  on  receipt  of  these  sccnritics  and  guarantees  the  B. 

tiro  months  for  participation  in  the  issue  of  the  de-  R.  Cuyler  was  discharged  and  went  to  her  dcstina- 

cree  relatire  to  salt.  tion,  which  was  Santa  Martha,  in  the  United  States 

And  the  Secretarr  of  War  and  the  Nayy,  Rude-  of  Colombia.    It  also  appears  from  the  representa- 

ciiido  Lopes,  is  absolyed  from  the  charge  founded  tions  made  to  you  by  Mr.  C.  Martin,  that  when  said 

ppoo  his  iDterrention  in  the  secret  treaty  entered  treaty  and  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Salgar  in  the 

mto  with  the  PeruTian  Minister.  United  States  afterwards  came  to  the  knowledge  of 

r^         I    •.,              ,            .                           ,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  that 

Ocneral   Mosquera  s    sentence    was  subse-  honorable  body  disapproved  entirely  of  those  pro- 

qnently  comtnnted  to  a  fine  of  $12  and  two  ceedings,  and  that  the  Government  of  Colombia  dis- 

yean' exile.    He  left  the  republic  at  once  and  avows  and  repudiates  them  now  as  completely  illegal, 

went  to  Pern.  unconstitutional,  fraudulent  and  void.  President  Mos- 

TK«  r.n»^k»»rv   ^f  *\>^  ««^^«*v.».  "D   -D   nr.«i««  Qucra,  who  assumed  the  direction  of  those  proceed- 

The  purchase  of  the  steamer  R.  RCayler,  Tngs,  has  been  removed.    TheadministratioS  ofthat 

winch  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  con-  country  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Acosta  has 

flict  between  President  and  Congress,  led  also  been  recognized.    The  latter  approves  and  adopts 

to  a  complication  with  the  United  States.     The  entirely  the  above  ideas  and  policy  of  the  Congress 

facts  in  the  case  are  stated  in  an  official  dcs-  ^JS^^^S-^'fl  ^1  farther  anpears  that  the  repubUc 

^  .  t    /         \r      c          J       "U'-Ltr-Di.        T  of  C9lombia  finds  itself  embarrassed  by  the  presence 

pateh  from  Mr.  Seward,  which  Mr.  Peter  J.  of  the  R.  R.  Cuyler  in  the  waters  ofthe  fepublic, 

bauivan,  the  American  minister  m  Bogota,  was  which  presence  is  supposed  to  imply  the  following 

directed  to  lay  before  the  Acting  President  of  dangers:    First,  complications  with  Peru  for  the 

the  Republic     Mr.  Seward,  after  acknowledff-  violation  of  the  treaty  between  Peru  and  Colombia ; 

iDg.the  official  report  of  Mr.  Sallivan  oa  the  '^^^^T^^^Zr^^t^X^: I'^'^i^i^^xl 

snbject,  says :  loss  of  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Govern- 

Br  these  papers  I  perceive  that  the  Government  ment  of  Colombia  on  the  part  of  the  United  States : 

of  Colombia  has  ascertained  that  on  the  28th  of  An-  that  the  Government  of  Colombia  furthermore  appre- 

znst,  1866,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bogota  bends  that  the  R.  R.  Cuyler,  if  permitted  to  leave 

Dftweea  Plenipotentiaries  of  that  repubUo  and  Peru,  the  ports  of  the  republic  without  a  naval  guard 

which  was  approved  and  declared  to  be  ratified  by  stronger  than  that  wnich  the  President  of  Colombia 

Thomas  0.  oe  Mosquera,  at  that  time  President  of  can  ^ve  her,  might  be  converted  into  the  scene  of  a 

the  United  States  of  Colombia,  on  the  20th  of  No-  mutmy,  and  even  the  oflScers  and  crew  might  take 

Tember,  1866;  that  in  said  treaty  the  republic  of  to  piracy  on  the  high  seas;  that  under  this  suppo- 

Colombia  bound  itself  to  buy  certain  vesseb  of  war  sition  the  Government  of  Colombia  would  consider 

which  the  republic  of  Peru  had  contracted  for  or  was  it  as  the  most  desirable  and  prudent  wav  that  the 

contracting  for  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  use  R*  R*  Cuyler  should  return  to  the  port  of  New  York, 

tbem  a^nst  Spain  in  the  war  which  Peru,  with  cer-  under  the  naval  protection  of  the  United  States,  in 

tain  sUies,  was  then  and  is  still  engaged  in ;  that  order  that  this  government  might  deliver  her  up  to 

said  United  States  of  Colombia,  before  concluding  the  Government  of  Peru,  for  whom  she  in  realitv  was 

that  treaty,  had  neither  allied  nor  engaged  them-  prepared  as  a  vessel-of-war,  and  not  for  the  United 

selves  in  war  against  Spain,  but  became  allies  so-  States  of  Colombia,  as  the  matter  is  to  be  under- 

wetJv  by  the  treaty;  that  when  the  treaty  was  made  stood  now. 

the  Government  of  Peru  bad  found  itself  embarrassed  ^ith  regard  to  the  request  of  the  Colombian 

or  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  con-  n^„«««.„  °*    tlt..    a»*„»Z;i  „„,.o.  ♦i,«  .p^ii^«,j««. 

«q«ently  incaplble  of  obtaining  from  the  hscal  offi-  Governincnt,  Mr.  Seward  gaye  the  following 

cers  of  the  United  States  the  dispatch  and  release  reply : 

'^^  the  vessels  of  war  which  Peru  had  contracted  for  As  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  R. 

)nth  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that  in  the  treaty  R.  Cuyler  is  and  must  be  considered  a  foreign  vessel, 

it  was  stipulated  that  the  vessels  should  become  the  belonging  now  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia^  or 

property  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  which  State,  which  at  least  in  no  way  belongs  or  can  be  recognized 

Qerertheless,  should  continue  to  be  ostensibly  nen-  as  belonging  to  the  mercantile  fiect  of  the  United 

tnl  after  the  treaty;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  vessels  States.     There  is  no  law  in  the  United  States  by 

had  arrived  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Colombia  they  which  the  United  States  could  exercise  any  restric- 

shoald  be  sold  and  delivered  by  the  United  States  tion  over  the  R.  R.  Cuyler,  either  in  the  waters  of 

of  Colombia  to  the  republic  of  Peru  at  such  prices  Colombia  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  the  ports  of  the 

vid  on  snch  terms  as  show  clearly  that  the  sale  made  United  States,  so  long  as  she  does  not  do  or  threaten 

la  the  United  States  by  Peru  to  Colombia  was  noth-  to  do  any  injury  to  the  United  States.    There  is  no 

iB^more  than'fictitious,  and  a  violation  of  the  neu-  law  by  which  she  could  be  received  in  the  United 

trstitf  laws  of  the  United  States ;  that  according  to  States  in  any  other  character  than  as  a  vessel-of-war 

the  treaty,  Mr.  Salgar,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  of  that  friendly  republic,  nor  is  there  anv  law  which 

Colombia,  announced  to  the    Government  of  the  could  authorize  her  transfer  or  delivery  here  by  the 

I  sited  States  that  the  R.  R.  Cuyler,  which  had  al-  Government  of  Colombia,  by  that  of  the  United 

^^T  been  libelled  in  New  York  and  been  refused  States  or  any  other,  to  a  foreign  power  which  is  at 

discharge  and  detained  for  being  fitted  out  in  viola-  war  with  another   foreign  power  with  whom   the 

uoo  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  to  United  States  are  at  peace.     Much  less  could  the 

^ake  war  on  account  of  Pern  and  its  allies  against  United  States  undertake  to  receive  her  from  the 

Spain,  bad  been  bought  by  the  United  States  of  Co-  Government  of  Colombia  as  neutral,  and  transfer  her 

iombiafor  their  own  use,  and  was  really  the  property  or  order  or  allow  her  to11>e  transferred  to  any  belli- 

w>t  of  the  repubUc  of  Peru  nor  of  any  of  its  allies,  gerent  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 
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western  border  of  Texas ;  and  the  south  fork  of  square  miles  within  Colorado ;  the  remaining 
the  Platte,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  all  are  portion  is  covered  by  excellent  timber.  Un- 
fed from  these  acclivities.  In  1859  gold  was  limited  water  power  is  found  in  almost  all  parts 
discovered  in  the  then  Territory.  Three  years  of  the  Territory.  Inexhaustible  and  widely- 
after,  $2,823,337  were  coined  from  the  product  distributed  beds  of  excellent  coal  and  iron  ore 
of  this  metal,,  and  the  next  year  $2,186,686.  exist.  Lime,  gypsum,  and  building-stone  are 
Kch  silver  mines  were  found  soon  after  the  gold,  abundant  and  of  the  best  quality.  Salt  springs 
and  tbeir  discovery  was  supplemented  by  find-  of  great  value  and  extent  are  found  and 
ing  copper,  iron,  coal,  salt,  limestone,  and  worked.  Several  oil  regions  of  great  promise 
gypsom.  These  discoveries  induced  immigra-  have  been  found  and  worked  to  some  extent, 
tion.  Lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  mines  of  sur- 
On  January  16,  1867,  a  bill  passed  both  passing  richness,  pervading  in  the  greatest 
Houses  of  Congress  providing  for  the  admission  abundance  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  in 
of  Colorado  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  upon  the  extent  along  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
faadamental  condition  that  within  the  State  within  Colorado,  are  a  feature  of  extraordinary 
there  should  be  "  no  denial  of  the  elective  fran-  importance. 

chise  or  any  other  rights  to  any  person  by  rea-  Some  difficulties  took  place  with  the  Indians 

son  of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  not  only  in  Colorado,  but  in  some  of  the  other 

taxed."   This  bill  was  returned  by  the  President  Territories.    (See  Indian  War.) 

with  his  objections  on  January  19th,  and  it  COMMERCE  OF  THE  ,  UNITED  STATES 

sabseqnently  failed  to  pass  in  the  Senate  on  FOR  1867.    With  the  exception  of  the  year 

February  28th.     A  bill  was  afterwards  passed,  immediately  preceding,  the  foreign  commerce 

applying  the  same  principle  to  the  organic  acts  of  the  United  States,  during  the  twelve  months 

of  all  the  Territories,  in  which  Colorado  was  which  closed  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  was 

indoded.    {See  Congress,  U.  S.)    At  its  next  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.    The  follow- 

sessioQ  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  accepting  ing  table  gives  the  specie  value,  in  millions  of 

the  amendment  of  Congress.  On  August  12th  dollars,  of  exports  and  net  imports  combined : 
an  election  was  held  in  the  Territory  for  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislature.  That  body  was 
politically  divided  as  follows :  Council — ^Demo- 
crats 6;  Republicans  6;  Conservative  1.  House 
—Republicans  15 ;  Democrats  9 ;  Conservatives 
2.  The  majority  in  both  Houses  was  repre- 
sented to  be  opposed  to  a  State  organization. 

Politically  no  county  in  the  State  was  regarded  The  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  it  will  be  re- 

as  having  a  dear  and  decisive  mtyority  in  favor  membered,  was  that  in  which  the  war  closed, 

of  either  the  Republican  or  Democratic  party,  and  the  Southern  ports  were  reopened  to  com- 

Intheeventof  her  admission  as  a  State,  neither  merce.      The  activity   of  our   foreign   trade 

party  was   certain  of  her  vote,   though    the  during  that  period  must  therefore  be  regarded 

party  by  whom  she  might  be  admitted  would  as  entirely  abnormal,  and  the  fact  that  during 

be  sore  of  defeat  at  the  next  ensuing  election.  the  succeeding  year  it  was  less,  does  not  prove 

The  immigration  had  increased  the  popular  a  falling  off.    On  the  contrary,  the  commerce 

vote  at  the  election  in  August.    In  the  aggre-  of  the  year  1867  was  17i^  millions  larger  ^han 

?ate  it  amounted  to  9,349  votes.     The  vote  on  the  annual  average  of  the  period  of  1861-*66, 

the  constitution  in  1865  was  5,895.    The  vote  inclusive,  which  was  548  millions.     The  im- 

for  Delegate  to  Congress  in  1866  was  6,966.  petus  exhibited  in  1866  has  been  better  main- 

At  the  election  in  August  it  was  supposed  that  tained  than  there  was  reason  to  expect,  and 

many  persons  neglected  to  vote,  as  it  was  the  the  large  trade  of  1867  is  due  most  likely  to  the 

most  active  season  with  farmers  and  miners.  steady  growth  of  the  country,  the  rapid  filling 

The  condition  of  Colorado  in  1864  and  1867  up  of  its  Western  lands  by  immigration,  and 

presents  the  following  contrast :  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the  industrial  classes 

The  total  receipts  by  the  Post-Office  De-  of  the  South  to  the  newer  and  wider  fields  of 

pMtment  from  Colorado  in  1864  weer... $16,781  05  enterprise  which  a  changed  and  better  social 

lo  1867  they  were 32,580  24  organization   has  opened  to  them.      It  is  re- 

The  total  receipts  of  internal  revenue  m  markable,  despite  the  apparently  unsettled  con- 

1864  were : 41,160  28  t^         e    rv  '      *     ai    ^        ..-         r  ^i.              * 

In  1367  they  were 151,686  51  <**tion  of  affairs  m  that  section  of  the  country, 

^,      ,    ,          .V      i    /^ 1 /^        '  that  it  has  furnished  in  value  nearly  seven- 

Colorado  has  paid  to  the  General  Government  tenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  year. 

internal  revenue  to  the  amount  of  |o78.079.15, 

being  more  than  half  as  much  as  all  the  other  ExpoHs  of  Southern  producU  fr(>m  AtlarUic  and  fron- 

Territories  combined.  ^»^,  Po^  ^o''{\  ofBaltimore,  and  from  all  ^cific 

The  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  ^^^'  ^«"'*^  thefi^calymr  end^ng  June  30, 1867. 

1567  was  nearly  $12,000,000,  excluding  mines  Rico .^^iH'?2? 

and  homesteads  preempted.  Pastoral  or  graz-  ?^{,i^e^o::::.\\\*::::;:::;;;:::::::;:;;  vii'&^o 

log  and  agricultural  lands  cover  the  larger  part    ^ayal  stores , i;436,000 

of  the  area  of  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  Spirits  of  turpentine 757,000 


Fiscal  year. 
1866 

609 

Fiscal  year. 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

471 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

676 

545 

654 

708 

544 

467 

550 

414 

846 

1861 

1867 

726 
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hf<^offordgn  dry  good*  at  NewTorhf  1849  to  1867. 


Tetr.         Invoiced  Valae. 

\m $44,435,571 

ISoO 60,106,876 

1851 62,846,781 

185i 61,654,144 

h53 93,704,211 

>H 80,842,936 

l^V) 64,974,062 

1<)5 98,862,898 

1857 90,584,129 


Tear.  TnToiccd  Valae. 

1S59 $118,152,624 

1860 103,927,100 

1861 43,636,689 

1862 66,121,227 

1863 67,274,547 

1884 71,589,752 

1865 91,965,138 

1866 126,222,855 

1^67 86,268,643 


CONGREGATIONALISTS.  The  Oongr^- 
gational  Quarterly^  for  January,  1868,  publishes 
the  following  statistics  of  Congregationalism  in 
America : 


STATES. 


\m 60,154,509 

The  foreign  exports  from  New  York  in  the 
calendar  year  were  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  iniliioos,  or  six  millions  less  than  in  1866, 
and  eight  millions  in  excess  of  1865. 

E^orU  fron  Ntw  York  to  foreign  ports^  exclusive  of 

specie. 


QurWr 

19M.         '          186& 

i 

1S«8. 

1867. 

VX,.... 

&J 

8d 

141,429,756 
4S.44«,686 
79,519,134 
82,426,966 

$46.no,iis 

24,216,667 
40,521,498 
67,178,421 

$60,972,681 
46,766,886 
88,881,202 
46,209,436 

$49,876,879 
46,270,261 
88,928,668 
62,214,723 

■nital. 

t2il,S22,M2;  $178,626,599  $192,829,654 

$186,790,025 

The  foreign  importations  into  the  United 
States  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
H67,  were,  in  merchandise,  $389,924,977  ; 
specie,  $22,308,345  ;  total,  $412,233,322.  {See 
FffA5CE3  OP  THE  United  States.)  The 
bi<ine33  of  a  single  year  is  no  criterion  of  the 
k^ness  of  a  country ;  we  therefore  present, 
from  official  sources,  a  summary  of  the  foreign 
iaportations  into  the  United  States  for  the  past 
niDeteen  fiscal  years : 


TLiBS  ENDING 


FOBXEOir  lUPOBTB  DTTO  TSE  UKmCD  StATZS. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont , 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania , 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia  . , 

North  Carolina , 

South  Carolina , 

Ohio , 

Indiana , 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin. . .  / 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Utah  Territory 

Washington  I'erritory. 

Oregon 

Caluomia 

Foreign  missionaries  . . 


Specie. 


1M9 
Iv) 

IS51, 

'AH, 


$6,651,240 
4,628,792 
5,453,592 
6,505,044 
4,201,382 
6,939,342 
3,659,812 
4,207,632 
12,461,709 
19,274,496 

I'^'a '       7,434,7891 

I'M 

\%i 

1S53 

1-H 
1-55 

h57 


Merchandise. 


Total 


Total  United  States 


8,560,135 
46.339,611 
16,415,052 

9,584,105 
18,115,612 

9,810,072 
10,700,092 


$141,206,199 
173,509,526 
210,771,340 
207.440,898 
268,777,265 
297,623,039 
257,808,708 
310.432,310 
348,428,342 
263,338,654 
331,833,841 
853,616,119 
289,810,642 
258,941,999 
243,335,815 
816,447,283 
238,745,680 
434,812,066 


$147,857,439 
178,138,318 
216,224,932 
212,945,442 
267,978,647 
304,562,381 
261,468,520 
814,639,942 
360,890,141 
282,613,150 
838,768,130 
862,166,264 
835,650,158 
276,357,051 
252,919,920 
329,562,895 
248,556,662 
446,512,158 


Canada 

NoTa  Scotia 

New  Brunswick, 
Jamaica 


Total  American 
Total  in  1866... 


25 

« 

4^ 

1 

"3 

a 

.^^ 

4> 

S 

s . 

190 

19,626 

178 

18,477 

203 

17,626 

692 

77.834 

29 

8,526 

844 

47,482 

239 

21,162 

16 

1,420 

40 

4,160 

1 

63 

15 

204 

3 

15 

3 

214 

148 

13,896 

17 

839 

225 

16,692 

137 

9,610 

144 

10,530 

45 

2,203 

168 

7,863 

39 

1,175 

6 

106 

1 

28 

1 

53 

11 

190 

86 

1,067 

4 

90 

2 

18 

•  • 

19 

10 

400 

88 
94 


2,971 

78 
9 
6 
5 


3,063 


1,916 


22,433 

22,631 

18,516 

90,820 

4,542 

44,858 

19,850 

1,423 

2,847 

126 

160 

•  •  •  ■ 

270 

16,063 

1,337 

22,088 

10.046 

18,737 

2,440 

9,388 

2,239 

480 

•  •  •  ■ 

90 

195 

1,726 

165 

•  A  •  • 

65 

812 

4,788 


278,362 

8,978 
424 
872 
457 


313,480 

6,835 
403 
429 
424 


3,009 


288,587 


272,975 


320,520 


298,833 


22.808,345t    389.924,977'    412,233,323 


The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  domes- 
tic produce  and  specie  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  coantries  for  the  years  ending  Jane  80th : 


TEAM. 


Merdundise. 


l'^'^ $316,242,423 

^"^ I    204,899,616 

'^- I    182,024,868 

^'^ 249,891,436 

■"'^ 217,835,571 

l*w oso  Mi^  nc9 


259,125,063 
468,040,003 
385,722,450 


Specie. 


Total  exports. 


$56,946,851 
23,799,870 
31,044,651 
65,993,662 

100,321,871 
64,618,124 
82,643,874 
66,116,884 


$373,189,274 
228,699,486 
218,069,619 
305,884,998 
817,706,942 
823,748,187 
660,684,277 
440,838,834 


The  number  of  absent  members  in  the  United 
States  was  84,056,  in  all  America,  34,872 
(against  83,298  in  1866);  number  of  additions, 
29,638  in  the  United  States,  30,080  in  all  Amer- 
ica (against  20,266  in  1866);  number  of  adult 
baptisms,  8,598  in  United  States,  8,564  in  all 
America  (against  5,248  in  1866);  of  infant  bap- 
tisms, 4,949  in  the  United  States,  6,226  m  all 
America  (against  4,345  in  1866). 

The  American  Congregational  Union  held  its 
fourteenth  annual  business  meeting  at  Brooklyn, 
on  May  9th.  Tlie  secretary's  report  stated  that 
during  the  past  year,  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Union,  the  Congregational  Clerical 
Union,  consisting  of  Congregational  ministers 
in  New  York  and  vicinity,  has  been  organized, 
a  convenient  place  provided  at  the  Bible  House, 
where  ministers  of  the  denomination  may  meet, 
and  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  promote 
the  work  of  church  education.  In  this  latter 
work,  the  receipts  have  been  double  those  of 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  eec- 
ond  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  ♦  con- 
vened at  Washington  on  December  3,  1866. 
For  the  President's  Message,  see  Pubuo  Docu- 
ments, AiracAL  Cyclopedia,  1866. 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  10th,  Mr.  Mor- 
rill, of  Maine,  moved  to  consider  the  bill  regu- 
lating sufirage  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    He 

*  Tbefidloviog  !a  a  list  of  the  members  of  Congress : 

8E  N  ATB . 

CaUfm^a—Jvaien  A.  McDooinll,  John  Conner's. 
Omn^ierU—lalBjetie  6.  Foster,  James  Dixon. 
/Waictjr*— Oeorigw  Bead  Riddle,  Wlllard  8aulrt)ury. 
ItHnoU—VrvMXi  Trainball,  Richard  Tatea. 
Indiana— Kemj  8.  Lane,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
/otfa— James  W.  Grimes,  Samuel  J.  Eirkwood. 
JTia^Mt—Samael  C.  Pomeroy,  James  H.  Lane. 
K^ntuek^-JOwei  Da-viSjJames  Gnthrle. 
MaiM—lai  M.  Morrill,  William  Pitt  Fossenden. 
Jf(i«»ic&«««^t»— Charles  Snmncr,  Henry  Wilson. 
Jlf«nri^«4— John  A.  J.  Creswell,  Rercrdy  Johnson. 
JA'cAt^K— Zachariah  Chandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 
J^fffwwto— Alexander  Barosey,  Daniel  S.  Norton. 
JTinaxri— B.  Gratz  Brown,  John  B.  Henderson. 
ir<p«i<fa— William  M.  Stewart,  James  W.  Nve. 
3>w  iTam/MAtr^— George  G.  Fog^,  Aaron  H.  Crogin. 
Stv:  /er««y— Alexander  G.  Cattell,  Frederick  T.  Frellng- 

AVic  rori— Ira  Harris,  Edwin  D.  Morgan. 
Oi/o— John  Bberman,  Benjamin  F.  Wade. 
^^<w>»-James  W.  Nesmith,  George  H.  Williams. 
P«M«y/eania— Edgar  Cowan,  Charles  B.  Backalew. 
EHod€  /i^ju^— WiUixun  Spragae,  Henry  B.  Anthony. 
r«aAMsc«— Darid  D.  Patterson,  J.  S.  Fowler. 
r<*ruum^— Lnke  P.  Poland,  George  F.  Edmnnds. 
W^   Fir^iwa— Peter  G.    Van   Winkle,    Waitmon  T. 
WiDef. 
ITueon^lA— Timothy  O.  Howe,  James  B.  DouUttle. 

X<ii  admitted  at  lAit  Mssian. 

Alabama— GeonS^  S.  Houston,  Lewis  £.  Parsons. 
ArkaP»a»—E,  Baxter,  William  D.  Snow. 
LniHana—EL.  Kins  Cutler,  Miehael  Hahn. 
Mimtmippi—Wttlisun  L.  Sharkey.  J.  L.  Aloom. 
yorth  Carolina — ^Jolm  Pool,  William  A.  Graham. 
Sonth  Carolina — .lohn  L.  Manning.  Benjamin  F.  Perry. 
Virginia— John.  C.  Underwood,  Joseph  Segar. 
Taoi—Dnyid  G.  Burnett,  O.  M.  Roberta. 


HO  17  S  B. 

rz/i/'omia— Donald  G  McRuer,  William  Higby,  John 
BwiwtfIL 

Conntctieui—B.enry  C  Deming,  Samuel  L  Warner,  An- 
Ssstas  Brandagee,  John  H.  Unbbord. 

Maware—^ohn  A.  Nicholson. 

lUinoit— John  Wentworth,  John  F.  Famsworth,  Elihu 
Bw  Wttbbame,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Ebon  C.  Ingersoll,  Burton 
C,  Cook,  H.  P.  H.  Bromwcll,  Shelby  M.  CuUom,  Lewis  W. 
EiHS,  Anthony  Thornton,  Samuel  S.  Biarsball,  Jehu  Baker, 
Aa<nrw  J.  Knykend&ll ;  at  large,  S.  W.  Moulton. 

/arftaaa— William  E.  NibUck-Michael  C.  Kerr,  Balph 
Hill,  John  H.  Farguhar,  George  W.  Julian,  Ebenezer  Du- 
laont,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  Godlure  8.  Orth,  Schuyler  Col- 
Lx,  Joseph  H.  D«>freos,  Thomas  N.  Stillwoll. 

/mm— James  F.  Wilson,  Hiram  Price,  William  B,  Allison, 
ii*^  B.  Qrlnnell,  John  A.  Kasaon,  Aaahel  W.  Hubbard. 

Aa]i«r4— Sidney  Clarke. 

Ktntucly—U  a  Trimble,  Burwell  C.  Bitter,  Henry 
Sridcr,  Aaron  Hardtntr,  Lcrrell  H.  Rousseau,  A.  H.  Ward, 
tieorse  S.  Sbanklin,  William  H.  Randall,  Samuel  McKee. 

ifai««— John  Lynch,  Sidney  Porham,  James  G.  Blaine, 
J*n  H.  Rlce^  Frederick  A-  Pike. 

irarif//i}uf»Hlram  McCulIongh,  John  L  Thomas,  Jr., 
Cliarl*^  E.  Phelps,  Francis  Thomas,  Benjamin  G.  Harris. 

Jfama<Au«etU— Thorns  D.  Eliot,  Oal<cs  Ames,  Alexander 
n.  Rice.  Samuel  Hooper.  John  B.  Alley,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks, 
Gw^  8.  Boutwell,  John  D.  Baldwin,  William  B.  Wash- 
lam,  Henry  L.  Dawes. 

Mieki{fan — Fernando  C.  Beaman,  Charles  XJpson,  John 
V.  IfiogTcar,  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  Rowland  E.  Trowbridge, 
J^hn  ?.  Drigga. 

Mhinfttota—WUWua  Windom,  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

MiMmuri— John  Hocan,  Henry  T.  Blow,  Thomas  E. 
SoeU,  J(^  U.  Kelso,  Joseph  W.  McCIurg,  Robert  T.  Tan 


said :  "  If  I  were  to  define  this  bill  in  a  single 
phrase,  I  should  say  that  it  is  impartial  restricted 
suffrage ;  that  is  to  say,  it  proposes  to  be  im- 
partial among  all  the  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  resident  in  this  District.  To  that  extent 
it  is  impartial.  It  is  restricted  in  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  male  sex;  and  in  that  it  is  confined 
to  persons  of  adult  age ;  and  in  that  it  excludes 

Horn,  Benjamin  F.  Loan,  John  F.  Benjamin,  George  W. 
Anderson. 

Jfevada — Delos  B.  Ashley. 

New  JTampsA/re— Gilman  Marston,  Edward  H.  Rollins, 
James  W.  Patterson. 

Kew  J6r»ey— John  P.  Starr,  William  A.  Newell,  Charles 
Sitf  reaves.  Andrew  J.  Rogers,  Edwin  R.  V.  Wright 

New  For*— Stephen  Tabor,  Tunis  G.  Bersren,  John 
W.  Hunter,  Morgan  Jones,  Nelson  Taylor,  Henry-  J.  Ray- 
mond, John  W.  Chanlcr,  William  E.  Dodge,  William  A.  Dar- 
ling, William  Radford,  Charles  H.  Winfleld,  John  H. 
Ketcham,  Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  Charles  Goodyear,  John  A. 
Griswold.  Roberts.  Hale,  Calvin  T.  Hnlburd,  James  M. 
Manrin,  Demas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Addison  H.  I«ailln.  Boscoe 
Conkliog,  Sidney  T.  Holmes,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Theodore 
M.  Pomeroy,  Daniel  Morris,  Giles  W.  Hotchkiss,  Hamilton 
Ward,  Roswell  Hart,  Burt  Van  Horn,  James  M.  Humphrey, 
Henry  Van  Aemam. 

OAio— Benjamin  Eggleston,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Robert 
C.  Schenck,  William  lAwrence,  F.  C.  Le  Blond,  Reader  W. 
CUrke,  Samuel  Shellabarger,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Ralph  P. « 
Buokland,  James  2H  Ashley,  Hezekiah  S.  Bundy,  William 
E.  Finck,  Columbus  Delano,  Martin  Welker,  Tobias  E. 
Plants,  John  A  Bingham.  Ephraim  B.  Eckley,  Bufus  P. 
Spalding,  James  A.  Garflela. 

Oregon — John  H.  D.  Henderson. 

Pennsylvania— 9iam\x»\  J.  Randall,  Charles  O'Neill,  Leon- 
ard Myers,  WiUiam  D.  Kellcv,  M.  RusseU  Thayer,  B.  Mark- 
ley  Boyer,  John  M.  Broomall,  Sydenham  E.  Ancona,  Thad- 

dons  Stevens,  Myer  Strouse,  ^   Charles   Denison, 

Ulysses  Mereur,  George  F.  Miller,  Adam  J.  Glossbrenner, 
William  H.  KoontiL  Abraham  A.  Barker,  Stephen  F.  Wilson, 
Glennl  W.  Schoflelo.  Charles  Vernon  Culver,  John  L  Daw- 
son, James  K.  Moorhead,  Thomas  Williams,  George  Y.  Law- 
rence. 

Rltode  Island — Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  Nathan  F.  Dixon. 

Tennessee — Nathaniel  G.  Taylor,  Horace  May  uard,  William 
B.  Stokes,  Edmund  Cooper,  William  B.  Campbell,  S.  M.  Ar- 
nell,  I^aac  R.  Hawkins,  John  W.  Lcftwich. 

r«!rmott^— Frederick  R  Woodbridge,  Justin  S.  Morrill, 
Portua  Baxter. 

West  Virginia— Chteter  D.  Hubbard,  George  R.  Latham, 
Killlan  V.  Wbaley. 

Wisconsin— H&ihen  E.  Paine,  Ithamar  C.  Sloan,  Amasa 
Cobb.  Ch-orles  A.  Eldridge,  Philetus  Sawyer,  Walter  D. 
Mclndoe. 

^ot  admitted  at  this  session. 

Alabama — C.  C.  Langdon,  George  C  Freeman,  Cullen  A. 
Battle,  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  B.  T.  Pope.  T.  J.  Jackson. 

Arkansas Byers,  Lorenzo  Gibson,  J.  M.  Jackson. 

Florida— F.  McLeod. 

<?eorflria— Solomon  Cohen,  Philip  Cook,  Hugh  Buchanan, 
R  G.  Cabanlss,  J.  D.  Matthews,  J.  H.  Christy,  W.  T.  Wof- 
ford. 

Zow/^tena— Louis  St.  Martin,  Jacob  Barker,  Bobert  C. 
WicklilTe,  John  R  King,  John  S.  Young. 

Afissisitippi—A..  E.  Reynolds,  B.  A.  Pinson,  James  T.  Har- 
rison, A.  M.  West,  R  G.  Peyton. 

North  Carolina— Jesse  R  Stubbs,  Charles  C.  Clark, 
Thomas  C  Fuller,  Joslah  Turner,  Jr.,  Bedford  Brown,  S.  H. 
Walkup,  A.  H.  Jones. 

j^nUh  Qtrolina— John  D.  Kennedy,  William  Aiken,  Sam- 
uel McGowanjJames  Farrow. 

Virginia— W.  H.  B.  Custls,  Lucius  H.  Chandler,  R  John- 
son Barbour,  Robert  Rld^way,  Beverly  A.  Davis,  Alexander 
H.  H.  Stuart,  Robert  T.  Oonrad,  Daniel  H.  Huge. 

Delegates  from  ths  Territories, 

Arieona—John  N.  Goodwin.  .         • 

Colorado — Allen  A.  Bradford. 

DoJtoto— Walter  A.  Burleigh. 

Idaho — E.  D.  Holbrook. 

Montana — Samuel  McLean. 

^sftraato— Phineas  W.  Hitchcock. 

New  Mexico — J.  Francesco  Chavez. 

ZTifoA— William  H.  Hooper. 

Washington— Arthwc  A.  Deany. 
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tion,  in  only  one  of  the  States  was  the  negro  qualifications  suggested  early  by  that  journal,  I 

excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  on  ac-  assented  to  then  as  a  beginning;  I  believe  we 

count  of  his  race  or  color.    South  Carolina  ex-  have  gone  beyond  all  beginnings  now.    During 

clnded  the  negro;  in  the  other  States  the  ex-  the  last  few  months  the  country  has  gone  an 

closion  was  confined  to  condition,  and  the  col-  immeasurable  distance  in  the  right  direction, 

ored  freeman  was  an  elector.    In  most  of  the  and  I  believe  to-day  that  the  nation  is  prepared 

States  the  negro  is  now  excluded ;  in  some  of  to  demand  manhood  suflfrage,  and  I  am  against 

them  he  is  admitted  upon  exceptional  terms;  any  final  adjustment  or  settlement  of  this  ques- 

in  others  npon  terras  of  impartiality  with  the  tion  that  does  not  demand  it  now.     I  think 

whites.   The  proposition  of  the  bill  is  to  restore  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  the 

the  American  rule  of  suffrage  at  the  national  land  who  have  been  educated  up  to  this  great 

capital,  to  place  it  upon  the  republican  prin-  truth,  that  the  poor  men  and  the  ignorant  men 

ciple,  to  make  oar  legislation  conform  to  the  of  this  country  need  the  ballot  for  their  proteo- 

conititations,  laws,    usages,    sentiments,    and  tion,  the  protection  of  their  property,  their 

opinions  of  the  people  of  the  States  at  the  revo-  liberties,  and  their  lives.    I  believe  that  there 

htionary  era  of  the  republic,  when  universal  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  hold 

liberty  was  an  aspiration  alike  of  statesmen  and  that  opinion  to-day  who  did  not  hold  it  six 

people."  months  ago.    I  think  we  are  moving  in  the 

Mr.  Willey,   of   West  Virginia,  offered  an  right  direction.    Time  and  circumstance  are 

araendraent  that  all  persons  who  were  actual  working  in  behalf  of  that  great  cause. 

readents  of  the  District,  and  qualified  to  vote  "  Now,  we  have  before  us  a  bill  to  extend  the 

tbereia  in  the  elections  held  in  the  year  1865,  suff'rage  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    There 

under  the  status  then  in  force,  might  vote.  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  it,  but  the  fact 

It  was  farther  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  was,  and  we  cannot  deny  it,  that  when  the 
section  of  the  amendment  reported  by  the  com-  House  bill  was  passed  we  had  not  the  power  to 
mittee,  and  in  liea  of  it  to  insert :  pass  it  and  make  it  a  law  until  the  closing  days 
That  ia  all  elections  to  be  held  hereafter  in  the  of  the  last  session.  I  speak,  of  course,  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  following  described  per-  assumption  that  its  final  passage  would  have  re- 
sons,  and  those  only,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  to  quired  for  it  a  two-thirds  vote  in  this  body. 

""i'u  persons,  residents  of  said  District,  who  have  ^^,  ^^^^  the  power  now  to^  pass  a  clean  bill, 
been  dolr  mustered  into  the  military  or  naval  service  ^^^  ^"®  country  aemanciS  it. 
of  the  United  States  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  followed,  say- 
bare  been,  or  shall  hereailer  be,  honorably  dis-  ing :  "Mr.  President,  this  phrase  *  manhood 
chyged  tiierefrom.  _  .  _  ^^  ^  ,  ,  „  ,  suflfrage '  sounds  very  well,  and  I  am  sure  I 
Male  citixens  of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  i,„„^  „^  ^xT.,'««+:^«  4.^  u  .  k„+  r  ««,  ^««f:«„i««i., 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  (excepting  ^^v®  "^  objection  to  it ;  but  I  am  particularly 
paupers,  persons  non  eompoi  merUis,  or  convicted  or  desirous  that  my  amendment  shall  prevail  so 
ao  inf&moos  offence),  andVho,  being  residents  of  the  as  to  incorporate  in  this  bill  the  qualification 
ward  or  district  in  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  of  intelligence.     Sir,  what  is  manhood  suffrage  ? 

fnfT.^t''L^±^J?nr.„?i?I^^^^                     "fi  I>oes  *  manhood,'  considered  in  its  political  ao- 

one  jear  next  preceame  any  election,  and  who  shall  ,..                ^\•^^       i.»i 

luTe  paid  the  Uxes  assessed  against  them,  and  who  ceptation,  consist  simply  m  physical  power,  m 

can  read  and  who  can  write  their  names.    But  no  arms  and  feet  and  hands  and  face  ?    Does  not 

person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  who,  in  any  way,  the  manhood  that  should  be  demanded  as  the 

ToIanUrily  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebeU  during  basis  of  the  right  of  suffrage  mean  something 

uie  late  rebellion.  ,^^j.^  ^^^^  ^^j^  ^     jy^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  intelligence 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "I  am  sufficient  to  appreciate  the  duty  to  be  perform- 

a^inst  this  qualification  of  reading  and  writ-  ed?    Docs  it  not  mean  some  degree  of  moral 

JBg.    I  never  did  believe  in  it.    I  do  not  believe  character  and  standing?  The  pauper  is  a  man, 

in  it  now.    I  voted  against  it  in  my  own  State,  and  yet  you  exclude  him.  The  convict  is  a  man, 

and  I  intend  to  vote  against  it  here.   There  was  and  yet  you  exclude  him.    Our  sons  under 

a  time  when  I  would  have  taken  it  because  I  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  a  portion  of  the 

did  not  know  that  we  could  get  any  thing  mora  common    brotherhood    and  manhood  of  the 

in  this  contest ;   but  I  think  the  great  victory  country,  and  yet  you  exclude  them.    Our  wives 

of  manhood  suffrage  is  about  achieved  in  this  and  our  daughters  are  in  the  same  category, 

country.    I  think  we  are  in  a  position  where  and  yet  they  are  excluded.    So,  then,  the  ques- 

we  can  command  it,  and  I  am  for  commanding  tion  involves  some  principle  by  which  it  shall 

it;  and  I  am  for  beginning  now  in  this  District^  be  regulated ;  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 

wrbere  we  liavc  the  absolute  control  and  power,  true  interests  of  a  free  government  and  the 

For  tliat  reason  I  am  opposed  to  this  amend-  wise  estabUshment  of  a  free  government  tq- 

™ent.  quire  the  great  and  fundamental  qualification 

"I  would  at  one  time  have  agreed  to  settle  of  intelligence,  when  we  propose  to  extend  the 

the  question  on  the  basis  early  promulgated  by  fundamental  right  of  suffrage  to  any  of  our 

the  }few  York  Herald^  of  giving  suffrage  in  the  citizens. 

rebel  States  to  those  who  served  in  the  anny,  "  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  provide  any  rule 

those  who  held  a  certain  amount  of  property,  that  shall  operate  equally.    We  have  provided 

those  who  could  read  and  write,  those  who  a  rule  as  regards  age,  and  how  unequally  does 

were  members  of  Christian  churches.     These  that  operate!    Yet  it  was  necessary.    Thou- 
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mark  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  Tirtno  should  be  told  by  one  of  the  men,  *  "We  repre- 

that  any  individual  possesses,  we  come  as  near  sent  you,  you  cannot  vote,'  it  would  bo  pre- 

as  we  can  to  it  by  imperfect  conditions.    It  cisely  the  argument  that  is  now  used ;  that  men 

certainly  will  not  be  contended  that  the  fem-  represent  the  women  in  the  exercise  of  the 

ininc  part  of  mankind  are  so  much  below  the  elective   franchise.      A   woman  pays  a  large 

mascaline  in  point  of  intelligence  as  to  dis-  tax,  and  the  man  who  drives  her  coach,  the 

qualify  tbem  from  exercising  the  right  of  suf-  man  who  waits  upon  her  table,  goes  to  the 

frageon  that  account.    If  it  be  asserted  and  polls  and  decides  how  much  of  her  property  shall 

conceded  that  the  feminine  intellect  is  less  vig-  go  to  support  the  public  expenses,  and  what 

oroQs,  it  mast  al:*o  be  allowed  that  it  is  more  shall  be  done  with  it.     She  has  no  voice  in  the 

acute;  if  it  is  not  so  strong  to  strike,  it  is  matter  whatever ;  she  is  taxed  without  repre- 

quicker  to  perceive.    But  at  all  events  it  will  sentation. 

not  be  contended  that  there  is  such  a  differ-  "  The  exercise  of  political  power  by  women 

ence  in  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  sexes  is  by  no  means  an  experiment.    There  is  hardly 

as  that  that  alone  should  be  a  disqualification  a  country  in  Europe — I  do  not  think  there  is 

from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.    Still  any  one — that  has  not  at  some  time  of  its  his- 

Ie«  vfll  it  be  contended  that  the  female  part  tory  been  governed  by  a  woman,  and  many  of 

of  creation  is  less  virtuous  than  the  masculine,  them   very  well  governed,' too.     There  have 

On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  conceded  by  every  been  at  least  three  empresses  of  Russia  since 

one  that  morjdity  and  good   order,  religion,  Peter  the  Great,  and  two  of  them  were  very 

cliarity,  and  all  good  works  appertain  rather  wise  rulers.    Elizabeth  raised  England  to  the 

more  to  the  feminine  than  to  the  masculine  very  height   of  greatness,  and  the   reign  of 

race.  Anne  was  illustrious  in  arms  and  not  less  illus- 

"The  argument  that  women  do  not  want  to  trious  in  letters.    A  female  sovereign  supplied 

vote  is  no  argument  at  all,  because  if  the  right  to  Columbus  the  means  of  discovering  this 

to  Tote  is  conferred  upon  them  they  can  exer-  country.      He  wandered  footsore  and  weary 

ci^e  it  or  not  as  they  choose.    It  is  not  a  com-  from  court  to  court,  from  convent  to  convent, 

palsory  exercise  of  power  on  their  part.  from  one  potentate  to  another,  but  no  man  on 

'•  Nor  is  it  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  to  say  a  throne  listened  to  him  until  a  female  sover- 

that  the  man  represents  the  woman  in  the  ex-  eign  pledged  her  jewels  to  fit  out  the  expedi- 

ercise  of  suffrage,  because  it  is  an  assumption  on  tion  which  *gave  a  new  world  to  the  kingdoms 

the  part  of  the  man ;  it  is  an  involuntary  repre-  of  Castile  and  Leon.'    Nor  need  we  cite  Anne 

J^ntation  so  far  as  the  woman  is  concerned,  of  Austria,  who  governed  France  for  ten  years, 

Representation  implies  a  certain  delegated  pow-  nor  Maria  Theresa,  whose  reign  was  so  great  and 

er  and  a  certain  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  glorious.    "We  have  two  modern  instances.    A 

rtpresentative  toward  the  party  represented.  A  woman  is  now  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  a 

representation  to  which  the  represented  party  woman  sits  upon  the  throne  of  the  mightiest 

*loe^  not  assent  is  no  representation  at  all,  but  empire  in  the  world.    A  woman  is  the  high 

li  adding  insult  to  injury.    "When  the  American  admiral  of  the  most  powerful  fleet  that  rests 

colonies  complained  that  they  ought  not  to  be  upon  the  seas.    Princes  and  nobles  bow  to  her, 

tiled  onle^  they  were  represented  in  the  Brit-  not  in  the  mere  homage  of  gallantry,  but  as 

i^h  Parliament,  it  would  have  been  rather  a  the  representative  of  a  sovereignty  which  has 

^D;rular  answer   to  tell  them  that  they  were  descended  to  her  from  a  long  line  of  sovereigns, 

represented  by  Tx)rd  Nortli,  or  even  by  the  Earl  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them  of  her 

of  Chatham.     The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  own  sex.     And  shall  we  say  that  a  woman  may 

of  tlie  Chamber  who  say  that  the  States  lately  properly  command  an  army,  and  yet  cannot 

in  rebellion   are  entitled  to  immediate  t*epre-  vote  for  a  common-councilman  in  the  city  of 

f^rptation  in  this  Chamber  would  hardly  be  sat-  Washington  ?  " 

i4cd  if  we  should  tell  them  that  my  friend  from  Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said  :     "  Negroes 

Massachusetts  represented  South  Carolina  and  are  a  distinct  class  of  people ;  they  are  dis- 

niT  friend  from  Ifichigan  represented  Alabama,  tinguished  from  others  by  their  color,  and  that 

They  would  hardly  be  satisfied,  I  think,  with  color  is  generally  regarded  as  a  badge  of  infe- 

that  kind  of  representation.  riority,   and  that  idea  of  inferiority  subjects 

•*  Koj  have  we  any  more  right  to  assume  that  them  to  injustice.     Suppose,  sir,  they  are  al- 

the  women  are  satisfied  with  the  representa-  lowed  to  vote,  who  will  be  harmed  ?    Suppose 

tion  of  the  men.    Where  has  been  the  assem-  a  white  man  goes  to  the  polls  and  is  followed 

Mj  at  which  this  right  of  representation  was  there  by  a  negro,  what  injury  or  harm  results 

<^nferred  ?     Where   was  the  compact  made  ?  from  that  brief  and  conventional  association  ? 

^at  were  the  conditions?    It  is  wholly  an  Sir,  that  same  white  man  can  goto  the  polls 

fi^sumption.     A  woman  is  a  member  of  a  man-  and  be  followed  by  a  traitor,  a  thief,  or  a  drunk- 

olactnring  corporation ;    she  is  a  stockholder  ard,  without  any  supposed  degradation  ;  but  if 

in  a  bank ;  she  is  a  shareholder  in  a  railroad  he  is  followed  by  a  man  whose  complexion  is 

<''jmpany ;    she  attends  all  those  meetings  in  black,  though  he  may  be  as  honest  and  upright 

P^T^on  or  by  proxy,  and  she  votes,  and  her  a  being  as  God  ever  made,  then  some  imagi- 

^ote  is  received.     Suppose  a  woman  offering  nary  disgrace  is  made  to  be  the  consequence. 

to  vote  at  a  meeting  of  a  railroad  corporation  "  I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  President,  that  much  of 
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nature  above  the  peasantry  and  working-classes  word  '  male,'  so  as  to  give  to  all  persons,  in- 

of  the  01(1  World.    Why  is  this?    I  think  mnch  dependent  of  sex,  the  right  of  voting.    It  is, 

of  it  results  from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  therefore,  a  proposition  to  admit  to  the  right 

thisconntry  are  compelled  to  serve  npon  juries,  of  suffrage  all  the  females  in  the  District  of 

to  participate  in  the  government  of  their  own  Columbia  who  may  have  the  required  residence, 

locaUties  in  various  capacities,  and,  finally,  to  and  are  of  the  required  age.    I  am  not  aware 

take  part  in  all  the  great  concerns  of  govern-  that  the  right  is  given  to  that  class  anywhere  in 

ment    That  elevates  a  man  and  makes  him  the  United  States.  I  believe  for  a  very  short  time 

feel  hia  own  consequence  in  the  community  in  — ^my  friend  from  Now  Jersey  will  inform  me  if 

which  he  lives.  I  am  correct — ^it  was  more  or  less  extended  to 

"It  is  for  these  reasons,  as  much  as  any  the  women  in  New  Jersey;  but,  if  that  be  an 

other,  that  I  wish  to  see  the  franchise  extended  exception,  it  is,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  the 

to  every  person  of  mature  age  and  discretion,  only  exception ;  and  there  are  a  variety  of  rea- 

who  has  committed  no  crime."  sons  why,  as  I  suppose,  the  right  has  never 

Mr.  Yates,  of  Illinois,  followed,  saying :  "  I  been  extended  as  now  proposed. . 

believe  that  this  issue  will  come,  and  if  the  "  Ladies  have  duties  peculiar  to  themselves, 

gentleman  proposes  to  make  it  in  the  next  elec-  which  cannot  be  discharged  by  anybody  else — 

tioQs  I  shall  be  with  him  perhaps  on  the  ques-  the  nurture  and  education  of  their  children,  the 

tion  of  universal  suffrage ;    for,  sir,  I  am  for  demands  upon  them  consequent  npon  the  pre- 

Tmiversal  suffrage.    I  am  not  for  qualified  suf-  servation  of  their  household — and  they  are  sup- 

frage;  I  am  not  for  property  suffrage;  I  am  posed  to  be  more  or  less  in  their  proper  voca- 

not  for  intelligent  suffrage,  as  it  is  termed :  but  tion  when  they  are  attending  to  those  particular 

I  am  for  universal  suffrage.    That  is  my  doc-  duties.    But,  independent  of  that,  I  think  if  it 

trine.    But,  sir,  when  it  is  proposed  to  crush  was  submitted  to  the  ladies — ^I  mean  the  ladies 

oat  the  will  of  the  American  people  by  an  issue  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term — of  the 

which,  certainly,  is  not  made  in  sincerity  and  United  States,  the  privilege  would  not  only  not 

truth,  then  I  have    no    difficulty    whatever,  be  asked  for,  but  would  be  rejected.    I  do  not 

While  I  do  not  commit  myself  against  the  prog-  think  the  ladies  of  the  United  States  would 

ress  of  human  civilization,  because  I  believe  agree  to  enter  into  a  canvass,  and  to  undergo 

that  time  is  coming,  in  voting   'no'  on  this  what  is  often  the  degradation  of  seeking  to 

amendment,  I  only  vote  to  maintain  the  posi-  vote,  particularly  in  the  cities— getting  up  to 

tion  for  which  I  have  fought,  and  for  which  my  the  polls,   crowded  out  and  crowded   in.    I 

State  has  fought."  rather  think  they  would  feel  it,  instead  of  a 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "I  am  privilege,  a  dishonor, 
opposed  to  connecting  together  these  two  ques-  "  There  is  another  reason  why  the  right 
tions,  the  enfranchisement  of  black  men  and  should  not  be  extended  to  them,  unless  it  is  the 
the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and,  therefore,  purpose  of  the  honorable  member  and  of  the 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment.  Senate  to  go  a  step  further.  Tiie  reason  why 
"  Bat  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  males  are  admitted  to  the  privilege,  and  why 
that  while  these  are  my  opinions,  while  I  will  it  was  almost  universal  in  the  United  States, 
vote  now  or  at  any  time  for  woman  suffrage,  if  with  reference  to  those  of  a  certain  age,  is, 
he  or  any  other  Senator  will  offer  it  as  a  dis-  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
tinct,  separate  measure,  I  am  unalterably  op-  country  in  time  of  war,  or  in  time  of  insurrec- 
poeed  to  connecting  that  question  with  the  tion.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  pretended  that  the 
pending  question  of  negro  suffrage.  The  ques-  ladies  should  be  included  in  the  militia  organi- 
tion  of  negro  suffrage  is  now  an  imperative  zation,  or  be  compelled  to  take  up  arms  to  de- 
necessity  ;  a  necessity  that  the  negro  should  fend  the  country.  That  must  be  done  by  the 
P<:>s3e39  it  for  his  own  protection ;  a  necessity  male  sex,  I  hope." 

that  he  should  possess  it  that  the  nation  may  Mr.  Brown,  of  Missouri,  said:  "Mr.  Presi- 
preservo  its  power,  its  strength,  and  its  unity,  dent,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pending  amend- 
We  have  fought  that  battle,  as  has  been  stated  ment  to  the  bill  extending  the  franchise  to  wo- 
hj  the  Senator  from  Ulinois ;  we  have  won  men  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  offered  by  the 
negro  suffrage  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  aud  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  was  designed  to  be 
\  say  I  believe  we  have  won  it  for  all  the  carried  out  into  practical  legislation  at  this  time 
States;  and  before  the  4th  of  March,  1869 —  or  in  this  connection.  I  think  it  was  ratiier 
before  this  administration  shall  close— I  hope  intended  to  elicit  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
that  the  n^gro,  in  all  the  loyal  States,  will  be  members  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  general  prop- 
clothed  with  the  right  of  suffrage.  That  they  osition  involved.  If  it  were  to  go  into  practi- 
^iU  be  in  the  ten  rebel  States,  I  cannot  doubt,  cal  effect,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it 
for  patriotism,  liberty,  justice,  and  humanity  would  be  necessary  to  accompany  it  by  a  good 
demand  it."  *  deal  of  other  legislation  to  prevent  it  from  de- 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said:  "The  im-  generating  into  abuse,  and  perhaps  corrupting 
mediate  question  before  the  Senate,  I  under-  many  of  those  it  designs  to  advance  in  position 
stand,  is  upon  the  amendment  offered  by  the  and  influence.  But^  accepting  the  matter  in 
honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania,  whichj  the  light  which  I  have  stated,  for  one  I  am 
if  I  am  correctiy  informed,  is  to  strike  out  the  willing  to  express  an  opinion  very  freely  on 
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pobUc  mind.    They  were  practical  men,  and  family  is  the  unit  of  human  society.    So  far  as 

acted  with  reference  to  the  history  and  experi-  the  ballot  is  concerned,  in  my  judgment  it  rep- 

ence  of  mankind.    They  were  not  metaphysi-  resents  this  fundamental  element  of  civilized 

clans;  they  were  not  reformers  in  the  modem  society,  the  family.    It  therefore  should  be  cast 

%m^  of  the  term ;  they  were  men  who  based  by  the  head  of  the  family,  and  according  to  rea- 

their  political  action  upon  the  experience  of  son,  nature,  and  religion,  man  is  the  head  of 

mankind  and  upon,  those  practical  reflections  the  family.    In  that  relation,  while  every  man 

with  reference  to  men  and  things  in  which  they  is  king,  every  woman  is  queen ;  but  upon  him 

had  indolgcd  in  active  life.     They  placed  suf-  devolves  the  responsibility  of  controlling  the 

frage  then  upon  the  broad  common-sense  prin-  external  relations  of  his  family,  and  those  ex- 

ciple  that  it  should  be  lodged  in  and  exercised  temal  relations  are  controlled  by  the  ballot ; 

by  those  who  could  use  it  most  wisely  and  most  for  that  ballot  or  vote  which  he  exercises  goes 

safelj  and  most  efficiently  to  serve  the  great  to  choose  the  legislators  who  arc  to  make  the 

ends  for  which   government   was  instituted,  laws  which  are  to  govern  society.    Within  the 

They  had  no  other  ground  than  this,  and  their  family  man  is  supreme;  he  governs  by  the  law 

work  shows  that  they  proceeded  upon  it,  and  of  the  family,  by  the  law  of  reason,  nature, 

not  opon  any  abstract  or  transcendental  notion  religion.    Therefore  it  is  that  I  am  not  in  favor 

of  human  rights  which  ignored  the  existing  of  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  wo- 

facts  of  social  life.  man." 

"Now,  sir,  the  objection  which  I  have  to  a  The  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  "male" 
large  extension  of  suffrage  in  this  country,  whe-  was  lost  by  the  following  vote : 
ther  by  Federal  or  State  power,  is  this:  that  Teas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Buckalew,  Cow- 
thereby  you  will  corrupt  and  degrade  elections,  an,  Foster,  Nesmith,  Patterson,  Riddle,  and  Wade— -9. 
and  probably  lead  to  their  complete  abrogation  Nats— Messrs.  Cattell.  Chandler,  Conness,  Cres- 

hereafter.    By  pouring  mto  the  ballot-boxes  of  S^"'  ^S^l'-  ^l'"'''''  I>o?i»«»®»  Edmunds,  Fessenden, 

fKfl /!/»««+-«.  «i  A.-.,  «.?       c             L      t.           J  Fogjr,  Frehn^bujsen,  Gnmes,  Hams,  Henderson, 

the  conntiy  a  large  mass  of  ignorant  votes,  and  Henlricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane,  Morgan^ 

Totes  subjected  to  pecuniary  or  social- mfluence,  Morrill,  Norton,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross, 

you  will  corrupt  and  degrade  your  elections  and  Saulsburr,   Sherman,   Sprairue,   Stewart,  Sumner, 

Jay  the  foundation  for  their  ultimate  destruction.  Trumbull,  7an  Winkle,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson, 

That  is  a  conviction  of  mine,  and  it  is  upon  that  *^°?  Yates---87.                                 r,  ,r  .     t  v. 

<7mnn^  ♦k«*.  T       •  4- t.  *i.                 i^om^vui-m^w  Absbnt— Mossrs.  Cragiu,  Fowler,  Guthne,  John* 

ground  that  I  resist  both  negro  suffrage  and  fe-  son,  McDougall,  and  Nye^G. 

male  suffrage,  and  any  other  proposed  form  of  _ .    _^           .  ^          ^.         ^,         ^      ,  ,, 

suffrage  which  takes  humanity  in  an  unduly  ^  ^'  l>ixon,  of  Connecticut,  then  offered  the 

koad  or  enlarged  sense  as  the  foundation  of  an  «>llowmg  amendment : 

^arrangement  of  political  power."  ProHded,  That  no  person  who  has  not  heretofore 

Mr.  DooUttle,   of  Wisconsin,  followed,  say-  voted  in  this  District  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  un- 

ng:  "Form  yself,  sir,  after  giving  consider-  less  be  shall  be  able  at  the  time  of  offering  to  vote, 

able  reflection  to  the  subject  ot*  suffrage,  I  have  *^  '"^  *^^  *^"**  ^*^  ^"^  °^°  °*°*^- 

arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  true   base  He  then  said:  "Mr.  President,  the  amend- 

or  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  suffrage  in  ment  which  I  have  offered  provides  that  no 

iny  republican  community  is  upon  the  family,  person  not  heretofore  a  voter  shall  be  author- 

tlie  head  of  the  Ikmily ;  because  in  civilized  so-  ized  by  this  bill  to  vote  who  is  unable  to  read 

ciety  the  family  is  the  unit,  not  the  individual,  and  also  to  write  his  own  name.    I  have  offered 

^'hit  is  meant  by  *  man '  is  man  in  that  relation  it  not  with  the  intention  of  obstructing,  but  in 

^here  he  is  placed  according  to  nature,  to  rea-  the  hope  of  aiding  the  passage  of  the  bill.    I  in- 

>on,  and  religion.     If  it  were  a  new  question,  tend  to  vote  for  it  if  thus  amended.    I  may  be 

and  it  were  left  to  me  to  determine  what  should  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  always,  whenever 

he  the  true  qualification  of  a  person  to  exercise  an  opportunity  has  been  presented,  voted  to 

the  right  of  sulfirage,  I  would  fix  it  upon  that  extend  suffrage  irrespective  of  color.    I  thus 

basis  that  the  head  of  a  family,  capable  of  sup-  voted  when  the  question  was  raised  in  the  ter- 

porting  that  family,  and  who  had  supported  the  ritorial  bills  of  recent  sessions.    Once,  I  think, 

family,  should  be  permitted  to  vote,  and  no  in  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  and  twice  at 

t>ther.  the  polls  1  have  voted  to  erase  the  word  '  white ' 

*'  While  I  know  that  the  question  is  not  a  from  the  constitution  of  my  own  State.  My 
pew  one;  while  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  treat  opinions  on  the  subject  have  not  changed.  I 
i*  IIS  a  new  question  because  suffrage  every-  still  believe  that  color  or  race  should  not  be  the 
«^here  has  been  extended  beyond  the  heads  of  test  of  the  right  of  voting.  I  would  deny  to  no 
i^milies,  yet  the  reason,  in  my  judgment,  upon  man  the  right  of  voting  solely  on  account  of 
which  it  has  been  extended  is  simply  this:  if  his  color;  but  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  permit- 
certain  men  have  been  permitted  to  vote  who  ting  any  man  to  vote,  whatever  his  race  or  color, 
were  not  the  heads  of  families,  it  was  because  who  has  not  at  least  that  proof  of  intelligence 
they  were  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  which  the  ability  to  read  and  write  furnishes, 
and  because  it  was  to  bo  presumed  that  if  they  It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'^ere  not  at  the  time  heads  of  families  they  remarked  yesterday,  that  there  are  instances 
oaght  to  be,  and  probably  would  be.  I  say  that  in  which  remarkable  intelligence  is  found  in 
according  to  reason,  nature,  and  religion,  the  men  who  can  neither,  read  nor  write,  yet  thes© 
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priDciple  is  unsound,  unsafe,  dangerous  in  a  and  write  his  own  name  is  such  a  barrier,  that 
free  community,  and  I  cannot  vote  lor  it.  with  that' we  may  be  secure;  that  if,  for  in- 
"  It  is  intimated  that  the  freedmen  will  vote  stance,  the  Confederate  in  gray  had  been  univer- 
right  on  questions    now  pending  before  the  sally  able  to  read  and  write  his  name,  therefore 
country.    They,  as  it  is  asserted,  know  enough  we  should  have  had  no  rebellion,  therefore  John 
to  know  their  friends,  and  they  will  vote  right.  C.  Calhoun  would  have  had  no  followers,  the 
That  means,  I  suppose,  that  at  the  present  time  doctrine  of  nullification  would  have  no  advo- 
these  men  would  cast  ballots  such  as  the  honor-  cates,  the  doctrine  of  secession  would  have  had 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I  would  no  disciples,  the  doctrine  of  primary  State  allegi- 
cast  at  the  same  time,  if  we  were  authorized  to  ance  would  have  had  no  argument, 
rote  at  the  same  place ;  and  it  means  that  men  "  Mr.  President,  I  have  very  great  and  very 
Kke  him  and  others  in  whom  these  people  might  grave  doubts  about  all  these  things.    The  con- 
have  confidence  would  put  ballots  into  the  elusion  he  arrives  at  is  to  me  a  non  seqmtttr, 
hands  of  those  of  them  who  cannot  read,  and  Whether  the  southern  masses  could  read  and 
tell  them  what  tbe  character  of  those  ballots  write  their  names,  or  whether  they  could  read 
was,  in  order  that  they  might  deposit  them  in  and  write  generally,  and  whether  they  were  in- 
the  ballot-boxes  and  have  the  benefit  of  their  telligent  generally,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
votes.    So  far  as  the  results  are  concerned  at  to  say  that  all  these  things  would  not  have 
once  and  immediately  it  might  be  well;  but  happened,  perhaps  happened  in  greater  inten- 
when  we  are  making  a  law  in  regard  to  suffrage  sity  than  they  have  happened.    I  am  not  so 
wearenot  taking  the  part  of  men  who  are  elec-  certain  that  all  these  doctrines,  pernicious  as 
tioneering  for  a   particular  canvass ;   we  are  they  have  been,  plausible  as  they  were,  fortified 
making  a  law  which  should  have  in  it  wisdom,  as  they  were  by  argument,  by  logic,  and  by, 
which  should  have  in  it  strength,  and  which  is  perhaps,  the  highest  form  of  skill  and  learning 
entitled,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  re-  in  statesmanship,  would  not  have  been  worse  if 
main  perpetually  on  our  statute-book.    In  that  the  constituency  had  been  as  intelligent  as  that 
state  of  things,  I  say,  and  I  think  history  veri-  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
fies  the  assertion,   that  it  would  be  entirely  un-  But,  sir,  when  he  proposes  here  to  vote  for  a 
5afe  to  give  to  men  whom  we  can  influence  to  do  bill  to  give  the  right  of  suflft'age  to  men  far 
right  now  a  power  which  years,  and  possibly  lower  even  than  the  Confederate  masses,  men 
iges,  after  will  be  in  the  same  hands,  during  who  had  condescended  to  be  the  slaves  and  the 
all  which  time  they  wiU  be  subject  to  evil  influ-  servants  for  hundreds  of  years  of  that  same 
ences,  and  far  more  likely  to  do  wrong  than  to  people ;  when  he  proposes  to  confer  the  right 
do  right."  of  suffrage  upon  them,  and  to  expose  us  to  all 
.Mr.  Cowan,  in  reply,  said:  '*If  I  have  one  the  dangers  which  he  alleges  are  sare  to  follow 
thing  to  suggest  to  my  brethren,   above  all  this  kind  of  ignorant  constituency — I  say,  when 
others,  which  I  would  wish  to  impress  upon  he  proposes  to  do  that^  and  then  has  set  up  thb 
them,  it  is  that  they  ponder  well  the  speech  to  barrier  of  being  able  to  read  and  write  a  man's 
which  tliey  have  just  listened.    The  honorable  own  name  as  a  sufficient  protection,  I  cannot 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  depicted  the  con-  agree  to  it." 

seqnencesof  the  introducing  to  this  great  privi-  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  said: 
lege,  tbe  ballot,  of  large  masses  of  ignorant  peo-  "But  we  have  got  to  determine  the  question 
pie.  He  has  shown  the  consequences  which  now,  whether  we  will  give  the  right  of  suffrage 
have  heretofore  happened  to  the  country  from  or  not,  and  with  what  qualifications.  I  confess 
allowing  such  classes  of  people  to  exercise  the  that  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  this  ques- 
S^chise.  He  has  told  you,  Mr.  President,  that  tion  of  a  reading  qualification  with  great  inter- 
to  this  the  late  rebellion  has  been  owing.  He  est.  There  are  clearly  two  sides  to  it.  The 
has  told  you  that  it  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  argument  in  favor  of  insisting  upon  the  ability- 
the  masses  of  the  Southern  people  were  so  en-  to-read  test  is,  that  making  the  prize  of  the  bal- 
tirely  ignorant  tJiat  they  were  to  be  led  away  lot  contingent  upon  the  ability  to  read  would 
into  rebellion  by  anfbitious  leaders,  and  that  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  induce  the  colored 
thns  were  brought  upon  the  country  such  perils  citizen  to  learn  to  read.  His  pride,  his  shame, 
as  it  has  recently  undergone.  his  ambition,  his  fear  of  degradation,  would  all 
**If  that  be  true,  if  such  consequences  follow  urge  him  to  learn  to  read.  But,  sir,  there  is 
from  conlerring  the  elective  franchise  on  people  another  side  to  the  question ;  and  it  seems  to 
of  this  character,  is  it  not  the  plainest  proposi-  me,  when  we  consider  all  the  diflScnlties  there 
tion  imaginable  that  if  you  undertake  to  set  up  are  in  applying  this  reading  test,  that  the  argu- 
«ny  barrier,  that  if  you  undertake  to  correct  ment  is  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage.  The 
the  evil  which  you  anticipate,  if  you  undertake  argument  in  favor  of  making  the  right  to  vote 
to  gnard  against  that  which  you  say  has  hap-  universal  is,  that  the  ballot  itself  is  a  great  edu- 
p^ned,  and  which  will  most  likely  happen  again,  cator;  that  by  its  encouraging  the  citizen,  by 
Toor  barrier  ought  to  be  effective,  it  ought  to  be  its  inspiring  him,  it  adds  dignity  to  his  character 
that  which  would  restrain,  that  which  would  and  makes  him  strive  to  acquire  leammg ;  se- 
keep  back  and  limit  There  is  where  I  differ  condly,  thatif  the  voting  depended  on  learning, 
with  the  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut,  no  inducement  is  extended  to  communities,  un- 
Ue  says  that  to  provide  that  the  voter  shaU  read  favorable  to  the  right  of  voting  in  the  colored 
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then,  that  we  shall  compreLend  tho  policy  that  ence  to  the  District,  I  should  have  little  objec- 
be  is  to  advocate  and  carry  out  as  a  legislator  ?  tion  to  an  educational  test.    I  should  be  glad 
Then  iatelligence  becomes  important,  not  only  to  witness  the  experiment  and  be  governed  by 
to  know  the  particular  candidate,  his  qualities,  the  result.    But  the  question  cannot  be  limited 
whether  he  nas  inteUigenco  and  honesty  ana  to  the  District.    Practically  it  takes  the  whole 
fitness  for  the  office,  but  it  becomes  important  country  into  its  sphere.    We  must,  therefore, 
that  we  shall  know  the  policy  and  system  of  act  for  tho  whole  country.    This  is  the  exi- 
laws  which  he  will  favor ;  and  I  submit  whether  gency  of  the  present  moment. 
the  negroes  coming  from  the  plantation  have  "Now,  to  my  mind  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  sort  of  information  or  have  had  the  oppor-  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  suffrage  for  all 
tunily  to  acquire  that  sort  of  information  in  colored  persons  in  the  disorganized  States.    It 
any  waj.*'  will  not  be  enough  if  you  give  it  to  those  who 
Ifr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  Mr.  read  and  write ;  you  will  not  in  this  way  ac- 
President,  I  have   already  voted  against  the  quire  the  voting  force  which  you  need  there  for 
proposition  to  strike  the  word  '  male '  out  of  the  tne  protection  of  Unionists,  whether  white  or 
bill,  and  I  shall  now  vote  against  tho  pending  black.    You  will  not  secure  the  new  allies 
proposition  to  fix  an  educational  test.    In  each  which  are  essential  to  the  national  cause.    As 
case  I  arn  governed  by  the  same  consideration,  you  once  needed  the  muskets  of  the  colored 
"In  voting  against  striking  the  word  *  male '  persons,  so  now  you  need  their  votes ;  and  you 
out  of  the  bill,  I  did  not  intend  to  express  any  must  act  now  with  little  reference  to  theory, 
opinion  on  the  question  which  has  at  last  found  You  are  bound  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
its  way   into   tho   Senate-chamber,   whether  Therefore  when  I  am  asked  to  open  the  suf- 
women  shall  be  invested  with  the  elective  fran-  frage  to  women,  or  when  I  am  asked  to  estab- 
cLL^.    That  question  I  leave  untouched,  con-  lish  an  educational  standard,  I  cannot  on  the 
tentmg  myself  with  saying,  that  it  is  obviously  present    bill    simply  because    the  controlling 
the  great  question  of  the  future,  which  will  be  necessity  under  which  we  act  will  not  allow  it. 
ea^iIy  settled,   whenever  the  women  in  any  By  a  singular  Providence  we  are  now  con- 
considerable  proportion  insist  that  it  shall  be  strained  to  this  measure  of  enfranchisement 
EcttleJ.    And  so  in  voting  against  an  educa-  for  tho  sake  of  peace,  security,  and  reconcilia- 
tinnal  test  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  under  tion,  so  that  loyal  persons,  white  or  black,  may 
certiun  circumstances  such  tests  may  not  bo  be  protected,  and  that  tho  republic  may  live. 
proper.    But  I  am  against  it  on  tho  present  Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  we  begin  the 
occ^ion.  real  work  of  reconstruction  by  which  the  Union 

'*The  bill  under  consideration  is  the  enfran-  will  be  consolidated  forever." 

chl^ement  of  the  colored  race  in  tho  District  The  amendment  was  then  rejected  by  the 

of  Columbia.     It  completes  emancipation  by  following  vote ; 

eoiranchisement.     It  entitles  all  to  vote  with-  Ybas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Dixon,  Doo- 

out  distinction  of  color.     The  courts,  and  the  little.  Fogs,  Foster,  Hendricks,  Nesmitb,  Patterson, 

rad-cars  of  the  District,  even  the  galleries  of  Biddle,  and  Willey— 11.               „     ^^     ^, 

Congress,  have   been  opened  to  colored  per-  NATs-Messrs.   B^?^"'  .^^**5";„„^/"^]^^'  ^^°- 

^^^       iJ      1              •       ii.  i.  4.1.     1.^11  t.x.^S\^  nesa.  Cowan.  Creswell,  Davis,  Edmunds,  l^essenden, 

sons.    It  only  remams  that  the  ballot-box  be  Freb'nghuysin,  Grimes.  Harris,  Henderson,  Howard; 

opened  to  them.     Such  is  my  sense  not  only  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Norton, 

of  the  importance  but  of  the  necessity  of  this  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sher- 

measnre:  so  essential  does  it  appear  to  me  for  man,   Sprague,   Btewart,   Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van 

Uje  e^tablishmeat  of  peace,  security  and  rec-  ^'^^^I^^L^kZ^'c^n^i'TZ^Z^Le,  John- 

onahatioo,  that  I  am  unwilling  that  it  shall  g^^^,  McDougall,  Nye,  aSd  Vatcs-T. 

be  clogged,  burdened,  or  embarrassed  by  any  ^  ^                          _        ^      , .  /,         i.  i  i.i 

.  thmg  else,    I  wish  to  vote  on   this  measure  ^^^r  some  amendments,  chiefly  verbal,  the 

a:oae.    Therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  ^^^  ^as  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

ofotber  question?,  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  YEAS—Mcssrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Cattell,  Chand- 

pittin-  them  aside  until  tbis  is  settled.  ler,  Conness,  Cre.well,  Edmunds    Fes^^^^^^^ 

uTi     1.-11 /•     •         -i.«  1      iv          '^  i.u    rk*  A  •  4.  Prehngbuysen,  Gnracs,  Hams,  Henderson,  Howard, 

•The  bill  for  impartial  suffi-age  m  the  District  Howe,  Kirkwiod,  Lane,  Mor^n,  Morrill,  Poland, 

of  Columbia   concerns   directly   some   twenty  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross^  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart 

thoosand  colored  persons,  whom  it  will  lift  to  Sumner,   Trumbull,   Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  and 

the  adamantine  platform  of  equid  rights.    If  it  Wil8on--32.          ^    ^  ,        _           tx    •     tx- 

were  regarded  simply  in  its  bearings  oa  the  D„^„tiTIi;:X\7;  J^^fe  S'lbf  ^^Fa"^^ 

Distnct  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  ienou,  Riddle,  Saulsbury,  and  Van  Winkle— 13. 

valae ;  but  when  it  is  regarded  as  an  example  Absent— Messrs.  Cragin,  Fowler,  Guthrie,  John- 

to  the  whole   country   unde^  tho  sanction  of  son,  McDougall,  Nye,  and  Yates— 7. 

Congress,  its  value  is  infinite.    It  is  in  the  lat-  j^^  ^^^  j^^        ^^  December  14th,  the  bill 

ler  character  that  it  becomes  a  pillar  of  fire  to  ^^  ^^^„       ^^^^  pegged  without  discussion  by 

ulumme  the  footsteps  of  miUions.     What  we  the  following  vote : 

do  here  wdl  be  done  in  the  disorganized  States.  ^^^^__^^,„,^  Allev,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 

Therefore  we  must  bo  careful  that  what  we  ^^^,^^  p^jos  r^  A^hl^y^  ja^^es  M.  Ashley,  Baker, 

uo  here  is  best  for  tho  disorganized  States.  Baldwin.  Barker,  Baxter,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Blow, 

If  the  question  could  be  confined  in  its  influ-  Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Broomal^  ^ickland,  Bundy, 
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bat  I  came  to  tLe  conclasion  that  it  was  im-  midst  of  the  war,  in  which  they  served  ns  faith- 
possible.     Yon  cannot  draw  a  line  and  saj  fully  as  soldiera  and  laborers.    In  nearly  all  of 
that  a  man  who  can  read  and  write  shall  vote,  the  States  they  are  now  denied  political  power, 
flod  that  a  man  who  cannot  read  and  write  Here  political  power  can  be  conferred  upon 
sh^  not  vote.    It  is  an  uncertain  test,  a  dif-  them  with  safety ;  I  will  say  for  the  free  negroes 
ficalt  test  to  be  applied  in  any  government.    It  in  this  District  that  they  will  exercise  their 
is  nnjost  here,  because  by  your  laws  you  have  new  power  with  reasonable  moderation  and 
prevented  this  class  from  learning  to  read  and  intelligence.    They  are  now  making  rapid  prog- 
write.   The  mere  habit  of  reading  and  writing  ress  in  education.    They  are  sustaining  their 
is  no  test  of  intelligence.     It  is  true,  a  man  own  schools  without  public  money,  although 
who  can  read  and  write  has  opportunities  of  they  are  taxed  to  maintain   the  schools  for 
aeqairing  intelligence  which  one  who  cannot  white  children.    They  are  building  churches, 
read  or  write  has  not ;   but  it  is  no  sufScient  They  are  now  showing  evidences  of  intelligence 
test  npon  which  to  base  the  great  rights  of  suf-  and  a  degree  of  industry  and  order  which  some 
fnge.    The  very  diflSculty  of  drawing  a  line  classes  of  the  white  people  do  not.    I  believe 
compelled  ds  either  to  exclude  the  whole  black  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
popnlation  in  this  District  from  all  right  to  lization,  and  that,  if  not  now,  they  will  soon  be 
rote,  or  else  to  extend  it  to  all  alike  without  prepared  to  vote  with  as  much  intelligence  as 
distinction  of  race  or  color.    I  think,  therefore,  other  citizens  of  the  District. 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  did  perfectly  "  But  there  is  another  reason  why  wo  can  con- 
n>ht  when  they  abolished  all  distinctions  upon  fer  this  power  here,  even  before  it  is  conferred 
this  subject,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  allowed  in  the  States.    Here  this  element  can  do  no 
every  head  of  a  family  or  every  male  citizen  to  harm.    The  people  in  this  District  vote  simply 
exercise  the  elective  franchise..  upon  municipal  questions;    they  exercise  no 
''  The  President  says  this  is  UQt  the  time  to  try  political  power ;  they  have  no  voice  either  in  the 
the  experiment.    I  say  that  it  is  precisely  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives.    The 
time.  We  have  recently,  with  great  unanimity,  questions  upon  which  they  are  dalled  to  vote  . 
passed  a  constitutional  amendment,  in  which  are  simply  questions  of  dollars  and  cents — 
wehafe  endeavored  to  persuade  in  a  gentle  way  money  matters  which  affect  them  in  common 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  to  give  some  with  other  property  holders,  and  upon  which 
degree  of  political  power  or  political  rights  to  they  will  vote  with  as  much    discretion   as 
the  negroes  of  the  South.  Since  we  have  passed  others. 

that  amendment  we  cannot  sit  here  and  refuse  *'I  say,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  time,  and 

to  give  to  the  negro  population  of  this  District  this  is  the  very  place,  to  try  this  experiment. 

^me  pplitical  power,  as  we  have  in  a  measure  I  desire  for  one  to  see  it  extended  all  over  the 

bjr  our  constitutional   amendment  bribed  the  country.     I  have  >  no  doubt  that  the  people 

people  of  the  Southern  States  to  extend  some  of  Ohio,  who  have  for  fifty  years  excluded  the 

political  power  to  their  negroes.    It  seems  to  black  population   from  voting,  will,  in  their 

me  that  now  is  the  time,  at  the  end  of  this  great  own  good  time,  and  in  their  own  way,  without 

dnl  war,  when  general  principles  are  discussed  any  interference   from    outsiders,    allow   the 

more  than  ever  before,  to  start  out  upon  oor-  negro  population  of  that  State,  which  is  very 

rect  principles.  small,   participation  in  the  elective  franchise, 

*•  The  President  says  this  is  not  the  place  for  and,  probably,  place  them  on  an  equality  with 

this  experiment.     I  say  it  is  the  place  of  all  the  whites.    I  have  no  doubt  this  will  be  done. 

others,  because  if  the  negroes  here  abuse  the  The  State,  as   a  political   community,  would 

political  power  we  ^ve  to  them,  we  can  with-  not  allow  anybody  else  to  interfere  with  their 

draw  the  privilege  at  any  moment.  It  is  always  power  over  this  subject;  but  when  the  consti- 

within  the  power  of  Congress  to  revoke  this  tution  is  revised  in  its  regular    course,   this 

anthority.      If  it  be  shown  hereafler  that  by  discrimination  against  our  negro  citizens  will 

their  ignorance,  or  their  folly,  or  their  crime,  be  removed,  and  it  may  be  done  sooner." 

they  are  endangering  or  will  endanger  civil  *  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  **  To  say 

toaetj  in  this  community,  we  can  withdraw  at  that  the  people  who  are  to  be  affected  by  the 

Mj  tune  the  power  which  we  now  confer,  and  measure  ought  to  have  no  voice  in  the  ques- 

f^ame  our  ongiual  functions.  When  the  power  tion,  is  laying  the  axe  to  the  very  root  of  the 

b  conferred  by  a  State,  it  cannot  be  withdrawn,  tree  of  liberty.    It  is  to  put  the  bar  at  the  very 

except  by  a  change  of  the  constitution,  but  foundation  of  the  edifice,  and  to  overturn  it. 

here  we  can  withdraw  it.  The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  a 

**  I  have  always  thought,  and  I  have  often  been  free  people,  a  distinct,  separate,  independent 

tannted  for  saying,  that  this  District  was  the  community,  as  much  so  as  the  people  of  Maine, 

paradise  of  free  negroes.    It  is  the  paradise  or  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  people  of 

of  free  negroes,  and  it  ought  to  be.    Hereto-  Ohio,  with  the  same  rights;  and  those  rights 

fore  they  were  nnder  the  ban  of  prejudice ;  in  are  to  be  preserved  by  us,  not  trampled  upon. 

the  Southern  States  the  great  mass  of  them  "Now,  what  is  the  <jnestion?    This  District 

were  slaves ;  in  the  Northern  States  they  could  is  inhabited  by  two  different  races.     Gentle- 

not  enjoy  any  rights;  in  the  City  of  New  York  men  say  this  argument  has  all  been  probed  to 

they  were  cruelly  mobbed  while  we  were  in  the  the  bottom ;  it  has  all  been  answered.    I  beg 

Vox*  vn.— 10  A 
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leave  to  say  that  I  think  it  has  not  been  probed  in  the  ^vemment ;  it  is  a  qnestion  of  which 

to  the  bottom ;  I  think  the  question  has  never  race  shall  dominate.    There  are  one  hundred 

been  argued  down  as  deeply  into  the  nature  of  thousand  whites,  and  there  are  thirty  thonsand 

things  as  it  might  be.    This  is  not  a  question  negroes.    Which  will  dominate?    Given  that 

as  to  the  admission  of  a  certain  number  of  citi-  things  remain  as  they  are,  the  whites  will  pre- 

izens  to  the  elective  franchise,  as  it  is  in  Eng-  dominate.    Then  what  will  the  negro  get  by 

land.    It  is  an  entirely  different  question.    This  the  bill  ?    Of  what  use  is  his  vote   to  him  ? 

District  is  inhabited  by  two  races  of  people,  "When    your  party  lines  depend  cpon  tribal 

distinct  races.    How  distinct?    So  distinct  as  differences,  of   what   use  is  the  vote  to  the 

to  prevent  any  thing  like  social  equality.    Is  weaker? 

not  that  a  fact  ?    If  there  were  no  facts  before        "  There,  Mr.  President,  we  come  back  exactly 

the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  to  that  which  every  society  does  at  the  outstart 

show  that  there  was  a  m^ority  of  the  people  by  its  fundamental  law.    In  a  case  of  that  kind 

of  this  District  opposed  to  this  measure,  I  sup-  the  whites  exclude  the  blacks  from  the  right  of 

pose  that  committee  will  agree  that  it  is  a  fact  suffrage  altogether,  and  it  is  right  and  prudent 

that  the  distinction  of  races  prevents  social  and  proper.    I  would  not  quarrel  with  a  black 

equality.    I  think  that  cannot  be  denied.  community  that  would  exclude  the  whites  from 

"  Then  a  question  arises  immediately  behind  voting,  and  why?  All  that  the  honorable  Sena- 
that:  if  the  difference  between  the  two  races  tor's  bill  does  is  to  create  this  contest  for  every 
prevents  social  equality,  is  it  not  enough  to  election,  to  make  it  recur  year  after  year,  and  to 
bar  political  equality  ?  Honorable  Senators  exclude  from  the  contest  all  considerations  of 
say :  *  No ;  we  will  grant  political  equality.'  principle,  of.  reason,  of  right,  of  wrong.  His 
You  may  grant,  if  you  please,  a  chance  to  try  bill  is  to  invite  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
it;  but  you  cannot  grant  the  equality.  Tliat  contest  of  races  at  every  election  from  this  time 
is  a  tiling  lying  out  of  your  reach ;  lying  within  forward.  That  is  the  object  of  it,  and  that  will 
the  nature  of  the  races  themselves.  Pass  what  be  the  effect  of  it,  and  there  can  be  none  otiier. 
.  laws  you  please,  you  cannot  make  black  men  Now,  the  District  of  Columbia,  being  a  free  corn- 
white,  nor  white  men  black,  because  that  is  not  munity,  just  like  a  State,  would,  if  it  could,  caE 
the  subject-matter  of  your  legislation.  Then  I  •  a  convention  to  settle  this  matter — ^settle  it  just 
ask  what  is  to  be  the  line  which  will  divide  as  the  States  have  settled  it:  *We  are  the 
parties  in  this  District  when  the  bill  of  the  majority ;  we  are  the  ruling  class  of  the  coin- 
honorabla  Senator  from  Maine  becomes  a  law?  munity;  we  have  the  power ;  we  can  exercise 
As  among  us  of  the  same  race,  the  line  which  it  year  after  year ;  but  we  do .  not  choose  to 
divides  parties  is  one  of  principle.  My  honor-  invite  that  contest ;  we  choose  to  form  a  cou- 
able  friend  on  the  other  side  is  a  free  trader;  stitntion  and  fix  that  matter  at  the  outstart  bv 
I  am  a  tariff  man.  There  is  a  line  between  us,  the  exclusion  of  the  weaker  race  from  the  rigbi 
and  which  side  we  take  depends  upon  argu-  of  suffrage.'  That  is  right  and  proper  and 
ment  and  reason.  It  is  from  that  fact  that  the  wise,  and  any  thing  else  would  be  exceedingly 
lines  between  parties  depend  upon  argument  improper  and  exceedingly  unwise, 
and  reason,  and  are  to  be  settled  by  them,  and  **  Then,  Mr.  President,  this  being  a  question, 
them  alone,  that  we  have  a  free  government  not  of  sharing  the  government,  tliis  being  a 

"I  ask  what  will  be  the  line  when  the  negro  question  of  dominion,  who  will  have  the  do- 
votes  in  the  District?  I  am  presuming  now  minion?  You  have  one  hundred  thousand 
that  he  is  just  as  well  qualified  to  vote  as  the  whites  and  you  have  thirty  thousand  negi-oes, 
white  man;  that  he  is  just  as  good,  just  as  wise,  and  yon  have  sixty  thousand  or  one  hundrcil 
just  as  intelligent  as  the  white  man ;  and  I  ask  thousand  negroes  standing  all  around  who  have 
what  is  to  be  the  line  between  parties  when  he  no  property,  who  have  no  ties  to  any  particular 
does  vote?  Is  it  to  be  the  line  of  argumenl,  spot,  who  are  not  engaged  in  any  business 
the  line  of  reason,  the  line  of  principle,  or  is  it  which  entangles  them,  perfectly  free-footed  to 
to  be  the  line  of  tribal  distinctions?  Will  a  man  come  into  the  District  within  any  period  of 
belong  to  a  white  party  because  he  believes  th6  ten  days  and  live  here  as  well  as  they  live 
white  party  has  the  best  of  the  argument,  that  where  they  are.  They  may  attain  to  the  as- 
the  principles  which  the  white  party  advocate  cendauoy  in  that  way ;  but  they  do  not  need  to 
are  the  true  principles  upon  which  to  govern  come  here  in  equal  numbers  with  the  whites  to 
the  District;  or  will  he  belong  to  the  white  attain  to  the  ascendancy.  Sixty  thonsand  nc- 
party  simply  because  he  is  white?  and  will  he  groes  here  in  the  city,  if  yon  suppose  there  are 
belong  to  the  negro  party  because  the  negro  is  ten  wards,  may  govern  the  city  without  any 
right  or  because  he  is  black?  difficulty.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  withdraw- 

"  To  a  wise  man,  and  to  a  man  who  is  willing  ing  that  kind  of  population  from  one  ward  to 
to  look  a  little  beyond  the  excitement  of  the  another  so  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  a  major- 
moment  and  passion  of  the  hour,  is  not  this  ity  of  the  city  government,  although  it  is  a  mi- 
inevitable  ?  Then,  what  is  the  consequence,  nority  of  votes.  Tlie  whites  do  not  enjoy  these 
supposing  it  to  be  so,  and  no  one  can  deny  it?  facilities  for  colonizing  and  pipe-laying.  A 
Nobody  can  anticipate  any  thing  else  as  the  man  who  owns  lai*ge  and  valuable  property 
result  of  the  bill  but  that.  Then  what  is  the  in  the  city  cannot  pull  up  stakes  and  go  ana 
consequence  ?    It  is  not  a  question  of  sharing  live  in  another  ward  in  order  that  he  may  have 
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a  controlling  vote  at  an  election ;  bnt  at  least  and  you  propose  to  give  to  these  poor  creatures 

nine  cat  of  every  ten  of  the  colored  men  can.  the  same  right  to  levy  taxes,  to  appropriate 

"  The  effect  of  this  bill,  then,  will  be  to  intro-  money,  that  belongs,  and  belongs  now  exclu- 

dnce  these  contests  into  the  District  of  Colum-  sively,  to  those  who  own  the  property  to  be 

bia,  to  perpetuate  them  annually,  and  to  beget  taxed. 

a  neyer-ending  feud.     If  white  men  of  the  *'  And  Avhat  makes  it  still  more  remarkable : 

same  race  can  become  as  much  embittered  not  only  did  those  who  are  in  favor  of  this 

agabst  each  other  as  we  sec  that  they  can  measure  fail  to  provide  that  suffrage  should  be 

when  in  this  society  even  now,  in  the  society  granted  in  the  States  of  the  Union  by  the  con- 

of  the  best-regulated  States  North,  what  are  stitntional  amendment,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 

yon  to  expect  when  the  vial  of  this  tribal  differ-  any  effort  has  been  made  in  any  State  of  the 

ence  is  poured  in  ?     It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  Union  to  do  it  by  legislation,  or  by  constitu- 

that  there  were  not  wise  men  before  us  as  well  tional  change,  where  it  can  only  be  done  by 

as  there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,  constitutional  change.    My  friend  who  sits  near 

TThy  has  this  experiment  never  been   tried  me  (Mr.  Sherman)  has  told  us  that  he  thinks 

heretofore?    Gentlemen  say  it  has  been  tried  each  State  must  judge  of  that  for  herself;  that 

C'  lly  in  Massachusetts.    Very  sparingly  in  at  the  proper  time,  or,  to  use  his  own  language, 
chusetts,  and   very  well  guarded ;  very  in  her  own  good  time,  Ohio  may  give  to  them 
sparingly  in  New  York,  and  very  well  guarded ;  a  right  to  vote,  because  there  are  so  few  of 
very  sparingly  in  Maine,  and  very  well  guarded  them.    That  is  what  he  said,  and  I  have  no 
—if  not  sparingly  in  the  words  of  the  law,  spar-  doubt  it  is  true.    If  she  gives  it  at  all,  it  will  b© 
inglj  in  the  number  of  negroes.".  because  there  are  so  few  of  them.    Hero  in  the 
Mr.  Johnson,   of  Maryland,   said :     "  Now,  neighboring  State  of  Maryland  slavery  has  been 
Mr.  President,  is  it  right — let  us  apply  it  to  abolished,  and,  as  I  said  a  day  or  two  ago,  abol- 
oureelves — to  force  this  measure  upon  the  peo-  ished  with  no  possible  desire  to  have  it  rcin- 
ple  of  this  District,  who  almost  exclusively  stated.    I  do  not  believe  a  proposition  of  that 
own  the  property  here?    Their  local  govern-  sort  would  receive  the  vote  of  one  man  in  a 
inent  is  a  municipal  corporation,  having  no  hundred.    There  may  be  some  men — I  do  not 
aathority  whatever  to  interfere  with  the  rights  know  as  to  that — who  are  suggesting  the  pro- 
of persons,  or  if  they  have  through  the  instru-  priety  of  converting  Maryland  into  a  territory, 
mentality  of  any  penal  legislation,  have  only  who  might  be  in  favor  of  it ;  but  no  sane  man, 
that  right  subject  at  all  times  to  be  corrected  as  I  think,  who  is  unprejudiced,  and  who  has 
by  Congress, .    As  I  understand,  there  were  at  no  party  ends  to  attain,  would  think  of  present- 
tbe  time  we  abolished  slavery  some  fifteen  in g  to  Maryland  the  proposition  of  giving  to  the 
thousand  negroes  in*  the  District;  now  I  am  negroes  ofMaryland  the  right  of  sum-age.  Why? 
toW  there  are  about  thirty  thousand.    I  wonder  It  is  useless  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact;  you 
if  my  friend  from  Maine,  in  going  around  the  may,  by  constitutional  provision  and  by  legis- 
nij  a  year  or  two  ago,  since  slavery  was  abol-  lation,  declare,  over  and  over  again,  that  there 
iihed,  in  order  to  discharge  intelligently  and  nhall  be  no  distinction  on  account  of  color,  but 
hnmancly  his  duty  as  chairman  of  the  Com-  there  will  be  that  distinction  until  the  colors  are 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  saw  any  blended  so  as  to  become  one,  if  that  shall  ever 
thing  in  the  condition  of  this  race  which  satis-  happen.    We  find  it  in  relation  to  the  Indians, 
fied  him  that  they  were  capable  of  exercising  independent  of  their  savage  condition ;  we  find 
the  right  of  suffrage.     Their  squalid  misery,  it  in  relation  to  the  Chinese." 
the  disease  which  at  that  time  was  making  sad  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows: 
havoc  in  almost  all  of  the  wretched  shanties  TsAS-Messrs.  Anthony.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Con- 
wbere  tbey  were  placed  touched   his  heart,  ncs8.  Cragin,  Creswcll,  ifdmunds,  Fessenden^  Fogff, 
tooched   the   hearts   to  whom   that   condition  Fowler,  Frelingbuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Howard, 
became  known,  and  they  became  the  objects,  Howe>  Kirkwood,  Lane,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Poland, 

and  the  just,  objects,   of  individual  charity.  ^,-S:^^;,?;^Ul!y^^^^^                                ^• 

ihej  were,    m   one   sense,    paupers;    and  in  NATS-Messrs.  Cowan,  Dixon,  Doolitile,  Foster, 

every  State  m  the  Union  paupers  are  excluded  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Patterson, 

from  the  franchise.     Suppose  that  instead  of  and  Van  winkle— 10. 

the  city  government  here  being  a  municipal  .  Absent— Messrs.  Brown,  Buckalew,  Darw,  Goth- 

corporation  of  the  character  that  It  is,  it  had  ?^^  ^^/i^^f ^"rL-.^rj  ^tr.^^Ik*'''"''  ""'" 

t>een  invested  with  banking  pnvueges,  as  you  ^'    r  -©    »            » 

might  have  done,  and  you  had  made  each  citi-  In  the  House  the  question  was  taken  on  the 

ren  a  stockholder  to  the  amount  that  he  would  message  and  decided  as  follows: 

snb^^ribe  would  you  let  in  these  negroes  by  y^^^^essrs.  Alley,  AlUson,  Ames.  Arnell,  Delos 

torce  to  be  stockholders   without  paying  any  r^  Ashley,  James  M.  Lbley.  Baker,  Baldwin.  Banks, 

thing  toward  the  general  fund,  toward  the  cap-  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Bing- 

ital?    Certainly  not.     And  yet  here  is  a  cap-  ham,  Blaine,  Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Bromwell,  Broom- 

ital  consisting  of  personal  and  real  property  ^l  ,^"5?*??^^  ^,"°;?^;,  ^•^^T  ^V^^^»  Sidney 

belonging  to'the  'population  of  the  District  git^i.'^S^eL'irDeSiL'rfau^^^^^^ 

Who  are  white,   over  which,  and  over  which  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Famsworth,  Farquhar, 

alone,  the  corporation  have  legislative  powers,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Gnnnell,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart, 
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every  other  State,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  expense  of  calling  their  oonventiou  together 
reflate  her  elective  franchise  as  she  pleases,  again  to  pass  upon  a  new  proposition,  a  new 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  who  offers  this  amend-  condition  that  was  not  mentioned  in  the  origi- 
ment  that  he  has  not,  nnder  the  Constitntion,  nallaw?    Certainly  not.    Even  if  I  agreed  with 
as  yet  declared  anywhere  that  the  Grcneral  Gov-  the  Senator  that  it  was  wise  to  impose  upon  a 
ernmcnt  can  fix  the  statns  of  the  elective  fran-  State  any  limitation  over  its  control  of  the  elec- 
cbise.  You  have  left  it  thus  far  with  the  States,  tivo  franchise,  I  certainly  would  not  impose 
Tlie  constitational  amendment  that  we  passed  that  condition  now,  when  two  years  ago  we  re- 
lost  year  left  it  to  the  States,  even  to  the  rebel,  fused  to  require  it.    In  the  very  law  which  en- 
forfeitcd  States,  to  regulate  it  for  themselves,  abled  the  people  of  Nebraska  to  organize  a  State 
the  only  restriction  being  that  they  should  not  government  we  limited  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
hare  political  power  for  those  of  their  popula-  white  voters  in  the  Territory.    We  authorized 
tion  whom  they  excluded  from  the  right  of  vot-  all  those,  who  under  the  territorial  law  could 
inj?.    Of  course,  I  am  as  much  for  the  principle  vote,  to  vote  at  the  election  for  delegates  to 
of  the  amendment  as  anybody  else.    I  wish  the  frame  the  constitution;  and  by  the  territorial 
word  *  white '  were  excluded  from  the  constitu-  law,  which  was  then  upon  our  tables,  the  elec- 
tion of  my  own  State.    But  neither  you,  sir,  tive  franchise  was  confined  to  the  white  people 
nor  I,  nor  this  Congress,  can  do  it  under  the  of  the  Territory,  so  that  we  authorized  the  white 
Constitution  of  the  Unitetl  States.    We  have  no  people  of  the  Territory  alone  to  frame  this  con- 
power  here  to  say'to  the  State  of  Ohio,  *  Correct  stitution.     Now,  shall  we,  after  these  people 
ilib  error  in  your  constitution  or  we  will  cor-  have  complied  with  that  condition,  turn  around 
rect  it  for  you.'    Will  any  gentleman  contend  and  insist  that  we  shall  not  stand  by  our  offer, 
that  we  can  do  it  ?    I  do  not  suppose  that  is  but  will  impose  other  conditions?    I  think  it  is 
contended  in  regard  to  a  State  wnich  has  not  not  fair  to  do  so.    It  would  not  be  fair  in  deal- 
forfeited  her  rignts  by  treason."  ing  between  men,  and  I  think  it  is  not  fair  in 
Mr.  Brown :  "  Is  this  a  State  ?  '*  dealing  in  political  questions  between  a  great 
Ut,  Wade :  "  She  asks  to  be  a  State."  nation  and  a  community  seeking  to  come  into 
34r.  Brown :  '*  That  is  the  very  question."  the  Union  as  a  State.    The  only  conditions  we 
Mr.  Wade :  '•  Certainly,  she  asks  to  be  a  State,  imposed  upon  these  people  by  the  enabling  act 
and  if  you  make  her  a  State  at  all  I  ask  you  to  were  in  these  words,  which  I  read  from  that 
make  her  one  upon  the  same  conditions  with  act : 

every  other  State."  Said  constitution  shall  provide,  by  an  article  for- 

Mr.  Brown:    "  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  ever  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress 

considers  this  a  State  now,  and  as  thereby  ex-  ofthe  United  States:                          ..  ^     ,.  „  .. 

clading  us  from  this  action  ?  "  .1-  T*^**  ^'^.T-tS  •'  '""^fS^^  aervitude  shaU  be 

If    or  J      iti^i-             T^i-»  I-  V                Ai.  i.  forever  prohibited  m  said  State. 

Mr.  Wade:  "Oh,  no.     I  think, however,  that  2.  That  perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment 

m  parity  of  reason  this  amendment  stands  upon  shall  be  secured,  and  no  inhabitant  of  said  State  shall 

the  same  grounds  as  if  it  were  applied  to  an  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on  account  of 

existing  State.      You  ask  an  unusual  thing.  **4  *^S^5!I  ™^.^®«^!?l*?°i?f  J[?J«  ^^ 

You  undertake  here 

in  this  particular 

to  these  people, 

will  fix  your   elective   franchise.'      You   can-  remain  at  the  sole  and  entire  disposition 

not  do  it  for  a  State ;  the  moment  she  is  in  the  J?  Stotw :  and  that  the  lands  belonging  to  citjens  of 

rn;««  ^. -  — ^^  *i>I*  «i,^  i.««  «  -:«i.4.  4.^  A^  J*  the  United  States  residing  without  the  said  State 

I  mon  you  agree  that  she  has  a  nght  to  do  it  g^all  never  be  taxed  higher  than  the  land  belonging 

fierself.    Ihen,  that  being  the  case,  what  nght  to  residents  thereof;  and  that  no  taxes  shall  be  im- 

have  you  to  control  her  in  this  particular  as  a  posed  by  said  State  on  lands  or  property  therein 

condition  on  which  she  shall  come  in  ?     It  is  an  belonging  to,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  purchased 

imosual  condition,  and  it  is  a  test  which  has  ^y>  *^«  ^"^^^  states. 

never  been  applied  to  any  State.    You  gave  this  "  These  are  the  three  conditions  that  have 

Territory  no  notice  in  your  enabling  act  that  it  been  for  many  years  imposed  on  new  States. 

was  necessary  for  her  to  comply  with  such  a  These  conditions  have  been  literally  complied 

condition ;  but  now,  after  she  has  made  her  with  in  the  constitution  now  submitted  to  us. 

constitution  in  good  faith  and  complied  with  I  ask  Senators  whether,  under  these  circum- 

Toar  enabling  act,  you  come  in  here  and  say  stances,  it  is  reasonable  and  fair  to  send  these 

there  is  another  condition  that  we  did  not  think  people  back  and  require  an  additional  condition 

of  at  the  time,  which  not  having  been  perform-  not  imposed  by  the  enabling  act,  compelling 

«i  by  you,  we  will  exclude  you  and  not  allow  them  to  undergo  the  expense  of  again  conven- 

yon  to  come  in.     I  do  not  believe  it  is  right.-''  ing  their  convention  (for  that  is  the  only  way 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  followed,  saying :  "  It  in  which  they  can  accept  it)  to  pass  upon  this 

is  now  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  new  proposition.    Even  if  the  proposition  was 

<  Mr.  Brown)  to  make  an  additional  qualification,  important,  it  would  not  be  fahr  and  right  to 

an  additional  condition.   Is  that  fair  to  a  people  do  so. 

who,  aft^r  their  struggles  among  themselves,  "Mr.  President,  a  cursory  remark  was  made 

have  finally  settled  down  upon  accepting  your  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  a  subject 

proposition  ?    Is  it  fair  now  to  put  them  to  the  to  which  my  colleague  also  alluded,  and  which. 
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the  desire  of  the  people  of  Nebraska  to  come  the  reqnirements  of  the  enabling  act  have  beeu 
into  the  Union  I  should  hesitate  very  much  oomplietl  with  in  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
to  oppose  their  desire,  but  that  I  felt  very  tion  which  is  now  presented  to  us.  Why,  sir, 
much  relieved  from  my  embarrassment  by  the  in  no  respect  whatever  has  the  enabling  act 
coosidonition  of  th©  fact  that,  of  the  7,776  been  complied  with.  I  understand  the  facts  to 
people  who  voted  upon  the  constitution,  3,838  be  that  the  delegates  were  elected  pursuant  to 
voted  against  it,  lacking  but  fifty  of  being  one  the  enabling  act,  that  the  delegates  met  in  con- 
half  of  the  people  who  voted  upon  the  subject.  I  vention  at  the  time  required  by  tliM  act,  and 
also  expressed  my  gratification  at  the  liberal-  that  having  thus  met,  so  strong  did  they  know 
ity  of  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  to 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wade)  on  this  question — views  that  I  be  against  the  formation  of  a  State  government 
had  not  expected  from  him  and  judging  from  and  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  that  they 
his  opinions  generally  expressed  on  such  qnes-  acyourned  at  one©  without  making  any  consti- 
tions.  That  Senator  said,  speaking  of  the  tntion,  without  taking  any  steps  in  that  direction, 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  The  popular  opinion  in  Nebraska  was  under- 
Brown)  :  stood  to  be  so  decidedly  against  the  policy  of 
The  pending  amendment  proposes  to  attach  a  forming  a  State  government  at  the  time  th© 
condition  to  the  admission  of  this  State.  I  do  not  delegates  met,  that  they  adjourned  without 
^<»*:7j«*j6^  y,?«  can  do  that.  She  ou^ht  to  be  agreeing  upon  any  pro\isions  of  a  Stat©  con- 
admitted,  if  at  all,  on  the  same  footmsr  with  all  the  ri;i.„i.'„     JrU«4^««^-     ««^    «A^.s..^»».1     «*.    ,„l.«4. 

Other  States.    Up  to  this  hour  the  regulation  of  the  fJ^fc»ition    whatever,   and   afterward    at   what 

dectire  franchise  has  been   regarded  as  a  State  "«i©  -1  a^i  not  prepared  to  say,  th©  Legislature 

qnestion.    It  belongs,  under  the  Constitution  as  it  of  th©  Territory  of  Nebraska  formed  this  con- 

Bow  stands,  exclusively  to  the  States  of  tho  Union,  stitution  itsehf.     This  is  not  tli©  work  of  a  con- 

W^hsTe  not  proposed  to  take  it  away  from  any  vention.     This   constitution   was  formed,  as  I 

understand,  by  th©  Legislature  of  Nebraska.    I 

"Then,  sir,  after  expressing  some  views  in  ask  the  S©nator  from  Ohio  if  that  was  within 

regard  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  th©  South-  th©  spirit,  or  letter  eitlier,  of  the  enabling  act  ? 

era  States,  in  which  I  do  not  concur,  the  Sen-  la  it  a  legislativ©  act  to  form  a  Stat©  govern- 

ator  went  on  to  say :  ment  and  to  present  here  a  State  constitu- 

I  do  not  know  what  right  you  have  to  say  that  a  tion?     Certainly  not.     And  when  the  tcrrito- 

Stftt«  shall  be  admitted  not  on  an  equality  with  every  rial    Legislature   adopted  .a  constitution,  that 

other  State,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  regulate  her  constitution   was   without    legal   authority  or 

elecuve  franchise  as  she  pleases.  f^^ce ;  but  I  am  free  to  say  that  if  th©  people 

"The  broad  doctrine  is  her©  asserted  that  of  the  Territory  being  of  sufficient  numbers  had 

when  a  State  is  admitted  into  this  Union  she  must  afterward  agreed  to  that  constitution  in  such 

be  admitted  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  other  manner  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  satisfy  us 

States;  the  broad  doctrine  of  th©  equality  of  that  it  was  the  choice  and  desir©  of  the  people, 

all  the  States  in  this  Union.    And,  sir,  wlien  then  the  act  of  the  people  would  give  fore©  and 

Nebraska  is  admitted  I  shall  regard  it  as  a  pr©-  validity  to  such  a  constitution.    It  brings  us 

cedent,  after  consideration  of  the  qnestion  by  not  to  the  question  whether  this  State  ought  to 

the  Senate,  that  a  Stat©  of  the  Union  is  to  be  b©  admitt©d  under  the  enabling  act,  but  to  the 

admitted  to  representation  without  reference  to  question  whether  the  people  of  Nebraska  have 

the  character  of  her  domestic  institutions  which  agreed  to  this  State  constitution," 

do  not  affect  her  relations  to  th©  F©d©ral  Gov-  Mr.   Wad©,   of  Ohio,   said:    "This  amend- 

emment    In  other  words,  I  shall  rogard  it  as  m©nt  contains  a  principl©  which  I  havo  b©©n  as 

establishing  the  doctrin©  that  th©  people  of  a  earnest  in  advocating  as  any  other  member  on 

Territory  in  forming  their  Stat©  government  this  floor.    I  wish  that  principle  prevailed  over 

hare  a  rjght  to  fonn  it  according  to  their  own  ©very  Stat©  in  this  Union,  and  where  it  does 

pleasure,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  the  not  now  prevail  I  trust  it  very  shortly  wilL 

government  shall  b©  republican  in  form,  and  But  still  I  have  objections  to  it  in  this  connoc- 

that  when  a  Stat©  has  a  right  to  come  here  and  tion,  and  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  for  rea- 

to  be  represented  she  has  a  right  to  b©  repre-  sons  that  I  do  not  now  intend  to  consider  at 

seated  without  reference  to  the  character  of  her  very  great  length,  because  most  of  what  I  wish 

domestic  institutions  or  without  complying  with  to  say  on  this  subject  I  said  on  a  former  ooca- 

anj  conditions  other  than  those  required  by  th©  sion  when  it  was  before  the  Senate. 

Constitution  of  th©  United  States.  "  It  was  argued  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 

"The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  Sherman)  has  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  Senators,  that 

expressed  th©  opinion  that  w©  are  committed  there  was  a  precedent  for  annexing  such  an 

to  the  admission  of  Nebraska  by  the  enabling  amendment  to  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  a 

act  parsed  in  1864,  for  ho  says  that  the  people  State,  or  an  amendment  limiting  the  power  of 

of  Nebraska  have  complied  with  the  conditions  th©  Stat©  when  it  should  com©  into  th©  Union; 

re<jDired  of  them.    In  some  respects  the  con-  that  there  was  such  a  precedent  by  what  was 

ditions  of  the  enabling  act  have  been  agreed  to  called  the  Missouri  compromise.    Mr.  Clay,  I 

ia  the  constitution  which  Nebraska  has  pro-  believe,  on  that  occasion  offered  the  provision 

posed   for  herself,  but  certainly  tho  Senator  which  is  cited  as  a  precedent.    That  is  my  rec- 

did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  oUection  of  it,  though  I  havo  not  looked  at  it 
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chise,  or  of  iny  other  rights,  on  account  of  color  or  ment,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  my  honorable 

wee;  bat  all  persons  *?***  ^®  ^^^  *^®f?^®  ^^^  ^JJT'  friend,  that  case  la  no  precedent  at  all,  and  for 

'^tJ^Z  ^e^'nlof  Mte  to  tr  C^l  *«  simple  reason :  the  constitntion  of  Missouri 

incnt*!  condition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  When  it  asked  atfmission  contained  a  clause  di- 

of  the  United  States  an  authentic  copy  of  such  as-  rectly  in  hostility  to  the  Oonstitdtion  of  the 

sent,  wheneTer  the  same  shall  be  adopted,  upon  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  Congress  of 

prompt  receipt  whereof,  he  shall  by  proclamation,  ^he  United  States  insisted  that  that  clause  in  the 

="«:/?£y',^Trngret^^^^^  constimion  of  £he  State  of  Missouri  which  was 

lution  shaS  take  effect.  in  hostility  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

,,„       .   ^,                        ,          X      •     XV  States  should  be  forever  declared  null  and  void 

"No«;8ir,there  was  an  endeavor  to  pe^^^^  and  the  State  should  never  undertake  to  en- 

right  to  the  colored  people  to  vote  m  the  State  f^^^^  ^^    ^^^  ^     ^hat  he  now  proposes  to 

of  Tennessee^  and  to  make  that  a  condition  on  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  JiH  ^^^  ^he  admission  of  ifebYaska 

which  she  should  be  restored  to  her  relations  ^3  ^          ^^^^^^^  thing.    He  does  not  propose 

0  the  Union.    I  desire  the  attention  of  Sena-  ^o  strike  from  the  constitution  of  Nebraska  a 

tors  who  may  not  recoUect  how  this  important  ^^^^j^^  ^^j^^  .3  i^  j^^^^Uty  to  the  Constitu- 

resolotion  was  voted  npon,  to  the  names  of  ^^^^  of  the  United  States.    It  is  a  section  which 

those  who  voted  for  and  against  it.    I  trust  ^he  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly 

kt  gentlemen  are  not  about  to  change  their  j^     That  is  the  difference.    What  Con- 

^^\!'''\.  V'T  f  °^^^^°fi^  m  my  judgment  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Missouri  was  something  in  vio- 

which  ooght  to  lead  to  any  such  change^  for  f^^^^^  ^^^^^  Constitution  of  the  Unite!  States. 

this  IS  a  much  stronger  case  m  the  direction  I  ^^at  he  seeks  to  forbid  to  Nebraska  is  that 

argue  it^^than  the  one  that  was  up  here  last  ^^-^^^  ^^  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex< 

year.   Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  this  ^^^^    permi^  because  the  Constitution  of  the 

pi^tion,  and  resulted-yeas  4,  nays  34;  as  f^^.^  States  as  it  is  certainly  allows  the  sev- 

MOWS .  Q^g^  States  to  define  the  qualification  of  electors, 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  and  aU  of  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  that 

Brown,  Pomeroy,  Sumner,  and  Wade-4.  p^^^^  ^^^^  imposed  qualifications,  sometimes 

"I  voted  for  it  myself,  last  year.    I  voted  of  property  and  sometimes  of  race  and  color. 

for  JQst  80^  an  amendment  as  you  have  got  "  And,  Mr.  President,  not  only  is  the  propo- 

bere.'i  sition  of  my  friend  from-  Missouri  to  attach  a 

Mr.  Sumner;  "I  hope  yon  will  vote  for  it  fundamental  condition  which  is  in  hostility  to 

always."  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  is, 

Mr.  Wade:  "Well,  sir,  that  would  be  giving  but  is  in  hostility,  also,  to  the  Constitution  of 

great  weight   to  my  judgment    to    overrule  the  United  States  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  amend- 

thirty-four  Senators  by  it    But  let  us  now  see  ed  by  the  very  amendment  which  is  now  pend- 

trhat  the  weight  of  authority  was  against  me  on  ing  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

tluit  occasion.  This  oonstitutiond  amendment,  which  was  sub- 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  An-  mitted  by  Congress  last  summer,  in  the  second 

tloDj,  Backalew,  Chandler,   Clark,  Cowan,  Cres-  section  in  express  words  implies  this  power  in 

veil,  DaTis,  DooUtUe,  Edmnnds.  Fessenden,  Foster,  the  several  States,  because  the  second  section 

Gnmeg.  Hams,    Henderson,  Hendricks,    Howard,  ft^nrAcslv  ravq- 

How(^  Johnson,  Kirkwood,  Lane,  Morgan,  Morrill,  expressly  says . 

Jesmith,  Norton,  Poland,  Ramsey,  Riddle,  Sherman,  When  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the 

Sprague,  Trumbnll,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  Williams,  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 

^  WiUon— 84.  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the 

»TKii-«  «^«   i^^A   a1»>/x^  *Ua  -RrT^/^lA   Q/^TiAfA  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  mem- 

There  yon  had  almost  the  whole   Senate  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  legislature  thereof,  is  dem'ed  to  any  of 

agamst  such  a  quautication  to  tne  admission  ot  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State  being  twenty-one 

the  State  of  Tennessee,  a  rebel  State  that  came  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  in 

iere,  not  complying  even  with  the  requisitions  any  way  abridged  except  for  participation  in  rebel- 

of  jour  constitutional  amendment     This  Ter-  Hon  or  other  crime 

ritory  has  not  adopted,  but  I  pledge  ray  word  — then   the  basis  of  representation  shall  be 

and  my  honor  that  she  stands  ready,  just  as  changed.    That  second  section  of  the  constitu- 

soon  aa  you  shall  admit  her  into  this  Union,  tional  amendment,  which  was  submitted  by  Con- 

the  very  next  day,  if  her  Legislature  is  in  ses-  .  gress  last  summer,  which  is  now  pending  before 

Kon,  to  adopt  your  constitutionid  amendment  the  States,  and  which,  for  aught  we  now  know, 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it"  may  be  adopted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  States 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  "The  Sena-  to  make  it  apart  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

tor  from  Missouri  proposes,  as  an  amendment  to  United  States,   gives  to  each  State  the  very 

tie  bill  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska,  a  funda-  power  which  this  amendment  to  this  bill  denies, 

mental  condition  to  be  accepted  by  the  people  Can  we  do  it  ?    Can  we  do  it  under  the  Con- 

of  Kebraska,  which  shall  forever  prevent  the  stitution  as  it  is  ?    When  the  Constitution  as  it 

State  of  Nebraska  from  disfranchising  any  per-  is  gives  to  each  State  the  power  to  define  the 

»a  on  account  of  color,  and  shall  secure  that  qualification  of  its  electors,  can  we,  the  Congress 

all  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  elective  of  the  United  States,  set  up  some  fundamental 

franchise.    And  he  cites  as  a  precedent  the  case  article  which  shall  override  the  Constitution  ? 

of  Missouri.    Now,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judg-  Can  we  enter  into  a  compact  with  one  of  th<* 
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have  in  this  respect  violated  this  condition  pre-  do,  the  great  object  to  be  attained,  is  single 

scribed  in  the  enabling  act.    They  have  done  and  indivisible,  and  that  is  the  admission  of 

exactly  what  other  Territories  have  done  thns  the  State  into  the  Union.    It  cannot  escape 

hi.   There  is  no  case  in  which,  when  passing  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  or 

from  a  territorial  condition  into  that  of  a  State,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  after  the 

the  people  of  a  Territory  have  incorporated  in  compliance  of  the  people  of  a  Territory  with 

their  constitution  a  provision  granting  to  col-  a  condition  precedent,   such   as  this  present 

ored  people  or  Indians  the  right  to  vote.    So  amendment  is  in  legal   effect,   it  is  entirely 

hr  as  respects  our  previous  history  and  onr  competent  for  the  people  of  the  State,  after 

previoQs  legislation,  this  principle  is  a  com-  they  have  become  snch,  to  annnl  and  set  aside 

plete  anomaly,  and  I  for  one  do  not  feel  that  this  condition  or  rather  the  thing  which  has 

we  ought  at  this  critical  moment,  when  public  been  accomplished  by  the  performance  of  the 

intercuts  of  the  greatest  magnitude  are  pressing  condition  precedent.    In  other  words,  no  one 

upon  ns,  to  delay  the  admission  of  these  two  will  deny  that  after  the  Territory  has  come 

Territories  into  the  Union  as  States  on  account  into  the  Union  and  been  vested  with  all  the 

of  any  such  abstraction  as  here  stares  ns  in  powers,  privileges,  and  franchises  belonging  to 

the  (acq.  a  State  oif  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  it 

" Jhese  Territories  have  fairly  and  snbstan-  is  entirely  competent  for  the  people  of  that 
tiallj  complied  with  all  the  conditions  imposed  State  to  undo  what  they  did  as  the  people  of 
Dpon  them.  We  have  not  imposed  upon  them  the  Territory ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  if 
the  condition  which  is  now  insisted  upon.  We  they  saw  fit  to  do  so— I  have  no  apprehension 
have  omitted  it ;  wo  have  waived  it  by  the  that  they  would — ^it  would  be  perfectly  compe- 
enabling  act  and  by  the  passage  of  tlio  bills  tent,  I  say,  for  them  to  call  together  a  conven- 
doring  the  last  session ;  and  it  strikes  me  as  tion  and  declare  that  none  but  white  persons 
being  a  departure  from  that  nberrima  fides  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 
which  should  govern  the  action  of  Congress  in  chise.  The  people  of  Nebraska  in  twenty- 
its  relations  with  the  Territories  of  the  United  four  hours  after  they  shall  have  been  admitted 
States  and  their  people  now  to  insist  upon  this  under  this  constitution,  with  this  amendment 
new  condition.  We  are  bound,  as  I  have  said,  attached  to  it,  might  assemble  in  convention 
by  good  faith,  by  the  legislation  which  we  have  and  repeal  that  clause  of  their  constitution 
passed,  upon  the  compliance  of  these  people  which  gave  to  the  colored  man  the  right  to 
irith  the  terms  we  have  prescribed,  to  permit  vote.  Can  anybody  doubt  it  ?  The  right  to 
them  to  enter  the  Union.  regulate  the  franchise  is  a  political  right  which 

"  The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  resorted  to  a  has  ever  belonged  to  the  States  as  corporations, 

principle  in  his  amendment  which  to  my  mind  It  is  indubitably  one  of  the  reserved  rights  of 

ii  rather  a  dangerous  one.    He  makes  the  ad-  the  States,  and  thus  far  Congress  has  not  at- 

mission  of  the  colored  man  to  the  elective  fran-  tempted  to  interfere  with  it.    Every  State, 

chise  a  fnndamental  condition  to  the  admission  from  the  old  thirteen  inclusive  down  to  the 

of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  as  a  State,  and  last  new  State  admitted  into  the  Union,  has 

irrevocable.     There  is  no  mistaking  the  Ian-  ever  exercised  this  right,  and  there  are  now 

goage  of  his  amendment.    It  says :  not  less  than  ten  free   States  of  this  Union 

That  this  act  shall  not  take  effect  except  npon  the  whose  constitutions  or  laws  exclude  the  colored 

ftiDdwnental  coDdition  that  withlD  the  State  of  Ne-  man  from  the  exercise  of  the  precious  privi- 

brwU  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  fran-  leg©.     I  refer  to  this  fact,  not  in  justification 

&rco"r.'^d%"o«olhe°Sfrrd^^^^^^^^^  ofthe  exclusion  ofcolorednicnfrml.  this  great 

thb  fimdamental  condition  shall  be  submitted  to  the  "ght,  but  as  a  fact  shovnng  what  has  been  up 

Toters  of  the  Territory  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  to  this  moment,  undoubtedly  and  indisputably, 

lie  lit  daj  of next  One  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States." 

'I  shall  not  deny  that  under  the  clause  of        Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said:  **  My  friend 

tJe  Constitutioii  which  authorizes  Congress  to  from  Michigan — I  think  he  is  right — tells  the 

admit  new  States,  it  is  competent  for  them  to  honorable  member  who  oflfered  this  amendment 

prescribe  conditions  for  their  admission.    The  and  tells  the  Senate  that  practically  it  is  of  no  im- 

P^'wer  is  given  to  us  in  the  broadest  terms,  portance.    It  professes  to  bo  a  condition  upon 

^^e  may  admit  upon  condition,  or  we  may  admit  which  the  State  of  Nebraska  will  be  permitted 

i'j^lately  without  condition.    I  can  entertain  to  come  into  the  Union ;  but  when  she  does 

no  doubt  about  the  power  to  prescribe  condi-  come  into  the  Union,  if  slie  comes  at  all,  she 

tioDs  for  the  admission  of  a  new  State ;  but  it  can  disregard  the  condition.    As  the  condition 

most  be  understood  at  the  same  time  that  the  relates  to  the  franchise,  he  says,  and  says  prop- 

"nJy  conditions  which  it  is  possible  in  the  nature  erly,  that  the  moment  the  State  is  in  she  may 

of  things  for  Congress  to  prescribe  are  condi-  get  clear  of  the  condition  by  the  exercise  of 

tfon*  precedent,  to  bo  performed  not  after  the  what  he  says  is  her  admitted  power  of  regulat- 

people  have  become  a  State  of  the  Union  but  ing  the  franchise  for  herself.    Who  concurs 

hefore  they  have  become  such.    They  are  mere  with  him  ?    All  of  his  party  ?    We  know  they 

t'h^tacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  enjoyment  do  not.    The  mover  of  the  proposition  insists 

of  the  full  and  complete  rights  of  the  State.  that  it  is  not  only  to  be  made  a  condition  pre- 

**  The  thing  whicn  Congress  is  authorized  to  cedent  to  the  admission  of  Nebraska  into  the 
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and  egaal  with  reference  to  each  other  as  thej  may  be  said  to  suffer  a  wrong ;  and  the  honor- 
were  before,  except  so  far  as  they  had  been  able  member  from  Missouri  is  evidently  of  that 
delegated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  opinion,  and  he  ought  to  include  them  in  this 
States  expressly  or  by  fair  implication.  They  amendment;  because,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the 
have  t  great  many  rights,  important  rights  to  other  day  he  voted  to  admit  the  females  to 
tbem  as  people  and  as  States.  No  taxes  or  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  the  ground  that  that 
imposts  can  be  imposed  that  are  not  equal  was  right.  If  it  was  nght  to  admit  them  to  ex- 
everprhere.  Every  citizen  of  every  State  nas  ercise  the  suffrage  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
the  same  right  to  resort  to  the  judiciary  of  the  lumbia,  it  is  right  to  admit  them  to  exercise  the 
United  States  as  any  citizen  of  any  other  State,  suffrage  in  the  contemplated  State  of  Nebraska ; 
The  citizens  of  every  State  have  the  same  and  being  right,  the  failure  to  give  it,  if  the  hon- 
rij^bt  and  the  States  have  the  same  right  to  be  orable  member  has  the  authority  to  give  it — 
beard  in  the  Electoral  College  upon  an  equal  and  he  says  he  has — ^is  a  wrong;  and  yet  he 
footing  with  the  other  States.  They  have  the  does  not  propose  to  redress  that  wrong.  Upon 
same  right  to  be  represented  in  the  House  of  that  point,  tnen,  I  conclude  with  saying  that 
Representatives ;  they  have  the  same  right  to  in  my  judgment  there  is  nothing  in  the  power 
be  represented  in  this  chamber ;  and  upon  the  which  we  have  to  admit  new  States  which  justi- 
contingency  of  there  being  no  popular  election  fies  our  incorporating  into  the  constitutions 
ofa  President  and  the  matter  is  referred,  as  the  which  they  present  any  such  condition  as  is 
Constitution  provides,  to  the  House  of  Repre-  contained  in  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
seotatiTes  to  determine,  in  such  a  contingency  friend  from  Missouri. 

each  State  votes,  and  votes  equally  with  all  other  "  I  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  with  the  in- 
states. Now,  which  of  these  rights  can  you  dulgence  of  the  Senate  and  yourself,  to  say  a 
take  away?  Can  you  take  away  the  right  of  word  upon  the  other  ground  on  which  I  under- 
being  heard  in  the  Electoral  College  ?  Nobody  stand  the  power  to  adopt  an  amendment  of 
wiO  pretend  that  that  can  be  done  by  making  it  this  description  is  placed,  upon  that  part  of  the 
a  condition  of  the  admission  of  a  State  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  has 
Union.  Can  you  provide  that  they  shall  not  been  termed  very  correctly  the  guarantee  section 
be  entitled  to  the  beneSt  of  the  equality  which  or  the  guarantee  clause.  If  it  can  be  maintained 
the  Constitution  says  shall  be  preserved  in  the  under  that  clause,  it  can  only  be  because  a  con- 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power?  Nobody  will  stitution  which  denies  to  any  of  the  citizens  the 
pretend  that  Can  you  take  from  them  the  right  to  vote  is  not  republican.  That  would 
right  to  go  into  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  lead  to  very  perilous  consequences.  "What 
to  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Representa-  State  is  there  in  the  Union  that  admits  every- 
tives,  to  be  beard,  if  the  contingency  happens  body  to  vote  who  has  the  age  and  the  reMdcnce 
which  renders  it  necessary,  in  the  House  of  which  their  laws  require,  even  supposing  they 
B^re^entatives  in  determining  who  shall  be  have  a  right  to  prescribe  age  and  residence  ? 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  there  being  Not  one,  as  far  as  I  am  advised.  Which  of  the 
a6ulnre  to  decide  that  question  by  the  popular  States  represented  in  the  Convention  of  1787, 
Tote?"  and  which  afterward  adopted  through  their 
Mr.  Brown :  "  We  can  take  away  from  them  people  the  Constitution  framed  by  that  con- 
ibe  right  to  do  wrong."  vention,  admitt^  all  to  vote  who  had  the  pre- 
Mr.  Johnson:  "What  is  the  right  to  do  scribed  age  and  residence?  Not  one.  Most 
^rong?  Let  me  toll  the  honorable  member  it  of  them  required  a  property  qualification,  more 
is  wrong,  in  one  sense,  for  the  State  of  Rhode  odious  than  any  thing  else,  as  the  people  after- 
IsW  to  have  two  Senators  here,  and  for  the  ward  were  taught  to  believe ;  whether  correctly 
State  of  New  York  to  have  but  two.  Why  is  or  not,  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire.  Were  they, 
it  cot  wrong?  Is  it  right  in  the  abstract,  not  and  are  those  States  where  it  does  now  exist 
in  the  particular?  If  the  honorable  member  republican  States?  Is  the  want  of  the  universal 
cannot  say  that  it  is  right,  then  he  admits  that  right  of  voting  a  want  which  makes  the  consti- 
it  h  wrong  ?  What  is  the  wrong  ?  The  wrong  tution  of  the  State  where  it  exists  other  than 
^  is  said  to  be  the  exclusion  from  the  fran-  republican  ?  Or,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
EiUe  of  certain  of  her  citizens.  Is  it  wrong  to  clause,  does  it  cease  to  be  of  a  republican  form  ? 
aclode  the  female,  who  is  not  included  in  this  If  it  is  not  of  a  republican  form  now,  it  was  not 
sniendment  ?     Is  it  wrong  to  exclude  because  of  then. 

^  or  because  the  parties  have  reached  a  cer-        "  There  must  be  some  mode  by  which  you  are 

tsin  age  ?    That  is  not  pretended  by  this  amend-  to  ascertain  whether  any  government  is  repub- 

JJent,    Is  it  wrong  to  enforce  a  property  quail-  lican  in  point  of  form  for  this  very  obvious  con- 

icadon  ?    That  is  not  pretended  by  this  amend-  sideration :  the  United  States  are  to  guarantee 

nent    Is  it  wrong  to  reqidre  any  specific  resi-  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government. 

knee  for  the  voter  or  for  the  party  to  be  voted  My  friend  from  Massachusetts  says,  and  my 

or?    That  is  not  indnded  in  this  aidendment.  friend  who  oflcrs  this  amendment  says,  that 

^nd  yet  in  each  of  such  provisions  the  man  to  exclude  the  black  man  from  voting  shows 

Fho  is  under  twenty-one  may,  in  one  sense,  be  that  the  government  is  not  republican  in  point 

(rid  to  sufier  a  wrong  because  he  is  denied  a  of  form.    Why  ?    Was  he  not  excluded  when 

ight;  the  woman  under  or  over  twenty-one  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  every  State  in 
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the  Union,  or  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  ?  will  confer  suffrage  upon  the  colored  men  of 

Yes.    Did  not  the  States  that  adopted  it  do  it  Nebraska ;  the  nnconditional  admission  of  that 

under  the  impression  that  they  were  States  new  State  will  for  a  time  take  suffrage  from 

republican  in  point  of  form  ?    Did  not  the  Con-  them.    No  loyal  man  in  possession  of  suffra^re 

vention  that  inserted  in  the  Constitution  this  shall  ever  say  to  me,   '  You,  sir,  robbed  me  of 

guarantee  go  upon  the  assumption  that   the  my  rights.^ 

States  were  republican  in  point  of  form  ?  Why,  "  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  sir,  that  be- 
certainly,  unless  they  intended  to  break  up  all  fore  the  4th  of  March  the  constitutioniil  amend- 
the  States.  That  we  know  they  did  liot  intend ;  ment  will  have  been  adopted  by  the  country ; 
and  not  intending  that,  can  It  be  supposed  that  but  whether  it  be  adopted  or  not,  there  is  one 
they  designed  ,by  this  clause  to  place  it  in  the  thing  very  clear  to  ray  mind  as  a  duty  that  we 
hands  of  Congress  to  decide  from  time  to  time,  cannot  shun — ^in  my  opinion  we  are  neglecting 
as  passions  might  be  excited,  party  spirit  pre-  it  now — and  that  is,  to  take  the  governments  of 
vailed,  the  exigencies  of  party  success  demanded,  these  rebel  States  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
to  interfere  with  the  State  governments  by  rebels.  They  have  no  business  with  the  gov- 
bringing  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  elective  fran-  ernments  of  those  States.  It  is  a  betrayal  of 
chise  those  whom  the  States  had  excluded  ?  the  cause  of  the  country  to  put  the  governments 
Not  only  that,  if  the  proposition  is  true  it  goes  of  those  States  into  their  hands,  or  to  continue- 
a  step  further  than  that;  if  possible,  infinitely  the  governments  of  those  States  in  their  hands, 
further.  Does  it  give  to  the  United  States  the  Whether  we  call  them  States  or  Territories,  one 
authority  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  existing  thing  is  clear :  the  loyal  people,  black  and  white. 
rights  belonging  to  the  States  at  the  time  they  of  those  States  should  bo  protected  in.  life,  lib- 
adopted  the  Constitution  ?  If  it  did,  then  every  erty,  and  property,  and  we  are  bound  to  protect 
thing  was  thrown  afloat ;  the  United  States  then,  them.  ITie  disloyal  men  have  no  right  to  any 
by  its  Congress,  is  to  become  a  great  conven-  share  or  part  in  the  govcraments  of  those  State* 
tion,  not  only  to  deliberate  for  the  interests  and  and  should  at  once  be  dismissed  from  the  places 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  they  have  usurped  through  the  weakness  or 
for  what  they  may  believe  from  time  to  time  treachery  of  the  President.  Before  the  4tli  of 
is  to  be  the  interest  and  the  safety  of  the  people  March  we  must  take  the  governments  of  thest- 
of  each  State  in  the  management  of  its  own  rebel  States  out  of  the  hands  of  disloyal  men. 
domestic  concerns.  I  am  anxious  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  with 

"  There  is  a  rule,  and  it  is  the  only  rule,  as  I  this  amendment,  that  this  question  may  be  sub- 
think,  consistent  with  what  must  have  been  mittod  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  Legislature 
the  intention  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  may  agree  to  it,  and  that  her  Senators  may  be 
people,  and  that  is  this :  that  every  government  here  to  aid  in  the  good  work  before  us." 
is  republican  in  point  of  form  wliich  corre-  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  followed,  saying : 
Bponds  with  the  governments  in  existence  when  ^'  I  understand  that  this  matter  of  admitdng  a 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  All  rights  se-  State  is  one  of  compact.  A  State  may  e*- 
cured  by  positive  constitutional  provisions,  all  tablish  a  government  if  it  pleases,  or  a  sort  of 
powers  prohibited  by  positive  constitutional  government  to  suit  itself;  it  may  call  a  conven- 
prohibition,  that  were  secured  or  prohibited  in  tion ;  it  may  institute  a  form  of  government  if  it 
the  several  State  constitutions  of  the  States  likes  and  proceed  to  act  under  it ;  and  if  the 
whose  representatives  framed  the  Constitution  Congress  of  the  United  States  chooses  to  rec- 
and  whose  people  adopted  the  Constitution,  ognize  that  as  such  in  a  Territory,  or  in  a  State 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  our  idea  and  the  situated  as  these  rebellious  States  are,  they  have 
people's  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  republican  the  power  to  do  so.  But  suppose  they  do  not 
form  of  government  There  is  no  other  rule  choose  to  do  it,  but  take  exception  to  the  form, 
by  which  you  can  construe  the  clause  that  will  does  the  body  assuming  to  act  as  a  Legislature^ 
not  place  every  State  in  the  i)Owcr  of  the  Unit-  remain  a  Legislature  so  far  as  we  are  concerneti  ^ 
ed  States,  exercising  that  power  through  the  Does  the  so-called  State  government  entitle  it- 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  from  time  self  to  be  the  government  of  the  State  so  far  a? 
to  time  that  body  may  think  actually  or  profess-  Congress  and  the  Government  of  the  Unitctl 
edly  will  conduce  to  the  interest  of  the  people  States  are  concerned  ?  Not  at  all,  until  we 
of  each  State,  and  give  them  what  they  consider  come  into  the  compact.  I  think  that  principle 
to  be  a  government  republican  in  point  of  form."  will  enable  us  to  answer  the  question  that  i^ 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  A  bill  put  by  the  Senator.     We  do  not  say  that  a 

has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  an  State  government  is  all  right  if  it  answers  '  ay  ' 

immense  mtyority  and  is  now  pending  before  butall  w^rong  if  it  answers  *no.'     We  submit 

the  Senate,  to  give  suffrage  without  distinction  our  constitutional  amendment  in  the  reg^ular 

of  color  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  form ;  we  provide  that  it  shall  be  submitted   to 

We  must  and  should  act  upon  that  bill.    I  shall  the  Legislatures  of  the  States.    We  dt>  not  s«y 

vote  for  it  with  all  my  heart.     The  admission  what  States.     We  do  not  submit  it  ourselve^, 

of  this  State  at  this  time  without  imposing  this  except  by  passing  a  vote  to  that  effect.      AVe 

condition  upon  her  and  then  the  passage  of  that  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transmit  a 

bill  would  put  us  in  a  false  position  before  the  copy  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union ;   no 

country.     The  passage  of  that  territorial  bill  more  than  that;  and  wl|en  he  receives  the  an- 
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swer  to  let  it  be  known.    That  ia  all.     We  do  dition  is,  I  conceive  that  I  have  a  n^ht  to  in- 

iiot  undertake  to  say  that  either  this,  that,  or  quire  what  the  terms  of  their  constitutions  are, 

the  other  State  is  in  a  condition  to  act  so  as  that  to  see  whether  those  terms  are  satisfactory, 

its  action  on  the  subject  shall  be  binding.  whether  they  have  placed  themselves  in  a  con- 

'*Now,  with  reference  to  myself  individually,  dition  to  be  admitted,  whether  they  were  in  a 

I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  undertake  to  say,  condition  to  adopt  the  constitutional  araend- 

whatlmaj  or  may  not  do  in  a  given  specific  raent  which  we  have  submitted,  and  whether 

case.    Bat  when  we  vote  for  a  constitutional  they  have  done  it ;  not  that  any  convocation 

amendment  to  be  submitted  and  it  is  submitted  of  people  called  together  by  a  satrap,  forming 

by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Legislatures  *  new  arrangements  to  suit  themselves,  which 

now  in  existence,  do  we  admit  that  those  States  they  have  never  chosen  to  submit  to  Congress 

areregolarly  constituted  and  that  we  have  got  or  the  people  of  their  State,  of  which  we  Imow 

to  recognize  them  after  they  have  acted  ?    Not  nothing  officially,  are  necessarily  a  Legislature 

at  all.    My  own  understanding  is  that  I  have  a  and  a  government,  all  of  whose  acts  we  are 

ri?ht  to  inquire,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  inquire,  pledged  to  take  as  the  acts  of  the  proper,  weU- 

whelher  this  constitutional  amendment  has  been  organized,  constitutional  government  of  States 

legally  adopted  by  a  Legislature  of  a  State  in  the  Union  and  having  repaired  all  their  broken 

which  I  am  bound  to  recognize.     Have  I  not  a  connections  with  the  Union. 

right  to  make  inquiry?    If  an  organization,  no  "I  admit  no  such  doctrine,  sir,  and  therefore 

matter  how  got  ap,  with  or  without  the  con-  1  say,  after  a  vote  has  been  taken,  if  any  should 

^nt  of  the  people  or  a  ra^ority  of  the  people  be  by  any  one  of  these  so-called  States,  adopt- 

of  a  State,  sets  itself  up  as  the  Legislature,  am  ing  the  constitutional  amendment,  it  may  be  a 

Ipreclnded  from  inquiring  into  the  fact  whether  question  preliminary  with  me :  has  the  consti- 

that  is  the  Legislature  of  the  State  whose  tutional  amendment  been  adopted  by  a  legally 

action  is  binding  on  the  question  submitted?  organized  constitutional  government  of  a  State, 

That  is  a  question  which  I  have  a  right  to  ex-  which  I  am  bound  to  recognize  ?    And,  sir,  I 

amine.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  in  the  very  do  not  preclude  myself  from  a  right  to  look  in- 

teeth  of  the  report  of  the  reconstruction  com-  to  the  terms  of  the  constitutions  they  submit  to 

mittee,  so  called,  that  these  States  are  so  con-  Congress.    I  rose  simply  to  enter  this  caveat^ 

stitnted  and  so  organized  that  their  action,  so  and  I  think  if  gentlemen  will  read  the  report  of 

tar  as  the  United  States  Government  is  con-  the  reconstruction  committee  they  will  find 

cemed,  islc^al  and  binding  upon  any  one  sub-  nothing  particidarly  inconsistent  with  what  I 

ject    I  have  not  admitted  that ;  I  do  not  ad-  have  said  in  relation  to  that  matter.    Upon  all 

mil  it  now.  these  questions,  separate  or  otherwise,  as  they 

"And  yet,  sir,  I  am  free  to  say  that  if  from  come  up,  I  am  ready  to  act  when  they  come ; 
the  conduct  of  a  government  assuming  to  be  but  no  general  rule  can  be  established  which 
the  jrovemment  of  a  State,  from  the  constitu-  will  be  binding  upon  me  with  reference  to  ques- 
tion that  they  submitted — and  here  let  me  say  tions  of  this  description :  each  one  is  to  stand 
that  no  constitution  has  yet  been  submitted' to  upon  its  own  particular  merits  or  demerits,  as 
Congress  from  any  of  these  States — I  saw  that  the  case  may  be." 

the  principles  of  that  constitution  were  such  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  But  what 

M  would  render  it  safe  and  proper  in  my  judg-  is  proposed  here?     It  is  proposed  by  the  Sen- 

nent  to  say  that  it  was  the  constitution  of  a  ator  from  Missouri  to  change  the  constitution 

J^tiite,  and  that  the  State  should  come  into  Con-  of  Nebraska.    Now,  does  Nebraska  come  hero 

sress,!  might  then  come  into  that  compact  and  as  a  State  with  a  constitution?    If  a  constitu- 

^y  that  such  a  State  was  to  be  admitted  into  tion,  then  how  was  that  constitution  adopted? 

tlie  Union  or  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  No  Senator  has  claimed  that  the  constitution  of 

States  of  the  Union,  if  gentlemen  like  that  Ian-  Nebraska  was  adopted  merely  by  the  act  of  the 

?iafre  better,  on  the  constitution  thus  submitted  I.egislatnre.      It  has  greater  force  altogether 

to  Congress  and  the  provisions  they  had  made,  than  a  mere  legislative  act.    It  is  claimed  to  be 

Bet  is  it  to  be  held  that  before  any  such  thing  a  fundamental  law  deriving  its  validity  and  its 

has  been  done,  when  the  old  constitutions  have  force  and  power  from  the  will  and  act  of  the 

been  overthrown,  with  every  thing,  to  use  tho  people.    A  constitutional  convention,  it  is  un- 

laniznage  of  the  President,  prostrate  in  the  dust,  derstood,   may  adopt  a  constitution  without 

wthing  new  done  under  the  authority  of  Con-  submitting  it  to  the  people,  because  the  dele- 

Jfress,  or  even  by  the  assent  of  any  one  of  these  gates  are  elected  for  that  purpose.    The  act  of 

^'tates,  I  am  to  take  it  for  granted  that  that  is  tho  delegates  in  constitutional  conventions  is 

the  constitution  of  a  State,  and  that  they  are  the  act  of  the  people,  and  they  may  make  a 

"^^tes  m  the  Union  with  all  proper  connections  law  above  an  enactment  by  a  Legislature,  a 

v^iih  the  Government  of  the  United  States  be-  law  that  shaU  govern  a  Legislature. 

f^re  I  know  what  it  is?    I  take  it  for  granted  "  Then  it  was  the  act  of  the  people  in  voting 

that  that  is  not  obligatory  on  me  in  any  sense ;  upon  this  constitution  that  gave  it  the  force  of 

^'i  I  want  to  say  here  now  with  regard  to  a  constitution.   Now,  how  can  that  constitution 

t-^ie formation  of  tiese  States,  the  new  forma-  that  is  adopted  be  changed?     Can  Congress 

tion  of  these  States  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  do  it  ?   The  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  has  charge 

t»5can3e  we  all  understand  what  their  con-  of  this  bill,  has  argued  most  emphatically  that 
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nes3  crowding  upon  Congress  as  it  is  now ;  and  to  pass  this  body  if  possible,  if  it  can  be  pre- 

jet  in  fall  view  of  all  this,  gentlemen  would  vented,  so  long  as  it  contains  so  oSensive  an 

persist  in  adjourning  for  two  weeks,  and  now  exclusion  as  that.    But,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to 

want  to  adjourn  to  deliver  arguments  here-  indulge  in  these  remarks.    I  wish  that  this 

after."  subject  should  be  gravely  discussed,  so  that  we 

Mr.  Saraner:  "I  have  one  word  to  say  in  re-  may  vote  upon  it  properly.    I  wish  that  the 

ply  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.    He  did  not  see  proposition  of  my  colleague  may  be  carefully 

the  importance  of  this  question.    He  says  it  is  considered.     I  wish  to  know  whether,  if  that 

thequestionof  every  day,  a  commonplace  ques-  is  adopted,  there  will  be  a  sufficient  security, 

tion.   There  is  the  precise  difference  between  K  there  will  bo  such  security,  I  shall  be  very 

the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  other  Senators  on  glad  to  vote  for  it  and  accept  that,  and  then 

this  floor.  There  have  been  occasions  when  the  we  may  all  harmonize  in  the  support  of  the 

Senator  has  seen  the  importance  of  a  question  bill.    But,  if  that  or  some  kindred  proposition 

of  haman  rights.     In  an  unhappy  condition  cannot  be  adopted,  I  shall  be  obliged  at  the 

now,  he  does  not  see  that  importance."  last  moment,   even   if  I  stand  alone,   to  go 

Mr.  Wade :  "  A  fundamental  condition."  against  this  bill,  and  to  make  every  effort  that 

Mr.  Somner:  "A  condition  of  mind.    The  I  can  to  prevent  its  passage.    I  move  now, 

Senator  has  not  forgotten  a  contest  in  this  sir,  that  the  Senate  adjourn." 

chamber  in  which  he  took  part  with  myself  to  Mr.  Wade:  **I  hope  not." 

defeat  a  proposition  not  so  objectionable,  per-  Mr.  Sumner:  "  On  that  motion  I  call  for  the 

haps,  as  that  which  he  is  now  favoring,  to  pre-  yeas  and  nays." 

dpitate  Louisiana  back  into  this  chamber.    The  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and,  being 

Senator  remembers  it  well.     He  knows  that  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  13,  nays  19. 

that  contest  began  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said :  '*  I  think, 

afternoon  than  this,  and  that  it  was  only  tow-  sir,  that  it  is  clear  that  we  must  meet  this  case 

ard  midnight  when  there  was  an  adjournment,  upon  the  reality,  if  it  be  a  reality,  of  the  ques- 

and  nothing  was  gained.     The  Senator  from  tion  which  is  presented,  and  that  we  cannot 

DBnois  (Mr.  Trumbull)  tried  to  put  that  ones-  shelter  ourselves,  however  much  we  might  wish 

tioQ  through  the  Senate;  but  even  he,  with  all  to  do  it,  behind  the  thin  disguise  that  we  have 

his  abilities,  and  the  just  influence  that  be-  committed  ourselves  to  this  false  step  which  we 

longed  to  his  position,  could  not  do  it.    The  are  asked  to  take.    We  must  meet  the  question 

Senator  from  Ohio  will  not  be  instructed  by  as  it  is.    Now,  what  is  the  question?    The 

that  example.     He  now  propo'ses  a  kindred  question  is,  first,  whether  we  have  the  power 

proposition.    He  seeks  to  introduce  into  the  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 

Foion  a  State  which'  defies  the  first  principle  dictate  the  terms  and  conditions  and  qualifica- 

of  human  rights.     The  Senator  from  Ohio  be-  tions  under  which  Territories  shall  be  created 

comes  the  champion  of  that  community.    Ho  into  new  States,  and  admitted  to  an  eaual  partici- 

who  has  so  often  raised  his  voice  here  for  hu-  pation  in  the  active  operations  of  the  Govem- 

man  nghts  now  treats  the  question  as  trivial,  ment.    If  we  are  a  mere  machine,  obliged  to 

He  says  it  is  a  technicality  only.               •  act  whenever  a  Territory  presents  itself  and  in 

**  Sir,  can  a  question  of  human  rights  be  a  whatever  form  it  presents  itself,  as  the  Douglas 

techniciiity  ?  Can  a  constitution  which  under-  doctrine  upon  which  this  Territory  was  first 

tites  to  disfranchise  a  whole  race  be  treated  organized  seems  to  declare,  then  of  course  there 

in  that  respect  as  only  a  technicality?    And  is  no  room  for  debate ;  we  are  exercising,  then, 

jet  that  is  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  merely  executive  and  not  legislative  functions, 

Ohio.    Why,  sir,  the  other  day  he  did  openly  and  we  have  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise 

uraign  the  constitution  of  Loubiana  and  the  of  any  discretion  whatever.   If,  on  the  contrary, 

eiort  of  our  excellent  President,  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  grant  of  power  which  the  Constitution  gives 

▼ho  Bought  to  press  it  upon  us.    Now,  forget-  to  Congress  to  admit  new  States  into  the  na- 

fal  of  that,  he  tries  to  do  to-night  what  the  tional  councils  is  one  which  implies  judgment 

Senator  from    Illinois  tried  to  do  then.      I  and  discretion,  implies  that  sense  of  responsi- 

donbt,  sir,  whether  he  will  succeed  to-night  bility  which  ought  to  operate  in  all  legislative 

better  than  the  Senator  from  Illinois  succeeded  affairs,  then  most  clearly  it  is  our  duty  to  scan 

then.    The  constitution  of  Louisiana  at  that  to  the  uttermost  letter  the  constitution  of  any 

time  was  odious;   it  ought  not  to  have  been  new-formed  State  which  is  presented  to  us. 

foist«d  upon  the  Senate;   and  I  doubt  if  there  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  upon  the 

is  any  Senator  now  on  the  right  side  who  does  subject  of  our  power  over  the  admission  of  new 

not  rejoice  that  that  constitution  was  defeated.  States  reads  as  follows : 

*'  Bat,  sirjroa  are  now  to  do  the  samo  thing  ^^^  g^^3         be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into 

tor  this  constitution  which  you  did  for  that  of  this  Union:  but  no  new  State  ahall  be  formed  or 

Lonisiana.     It  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  this  erected  within  tbe  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State, 

hodj  80  long  as  it  undertakes  to  disfranchise  ^^^  «^"!7  State  be  formed  by  the  |unction  of  two  or 

Ptrsona  on  account  of  color."  ™o"  ?^*.«'  <>/  parts  «f  States,  without  the  consent 

.  Mr.  Creswell :   -  Will  you  *  filibuster '  all  the  ^f  the  ^T^Z"""                    '""           "        "* 

Mr.  Sumner :  *^  I  say  it  must  not  be  allowed  *^  There  is  an  unqualified  grant  of  power  in 
Vou  vn.— 11         A 
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into  a  manufactory  of  new  States  and  new  State  But  neither  the  tie  of  blood  nor  the  fellowship 

coDstitations.    It  denies  to  the  people  of  the  of  party  should  be  permitted  to  save  it  from 

States  almost  all,  yes,  all,  substantially,  of  those  judgment.    At  this  moment  Congress  cannot 

origiaal  and  immemorial  rights  which  have  been  afiford  to  sanction  this  wrong.    Congress  must 

exercised  by  the  people  of  the  States  ever  since  elevate  itself  if  it  would  elevate  the  country. 

the  dissolution  of  our  connection  with  Great  It  must  be  itself  the  example  of  justice,  if  it 

Britain.  would  make  justice  the  universal  rule.    It  must 

'*  Sir,  I  cannot  vote  for  any  such  doctrine  as  be  itself  the  model  which  it  recommendai  to 

this,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  sweeping  others.      It  must  begin  '  reconstruction  ^  here 

principle,  or  rather  claim,  will  ever  meet  the  at  home. 

approbation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  "  By  the  enabling  act  it  is  provided  that  the 
Iknonritwill  never  meet  the  sanction  of  that  constitution,  when  formed,  shall  be  ^republi- 
great,  patriotic,  and  loyal  party  in  the  country  can,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
wiiom  we  represent  here.  It  is  one  of  those  the  United  States,  and  the  principles  of  the 
extreme  ideas  which  cannot  be  of  any  valufe  Declaration  of  Independence.'  Mark  especially 
if  placed  in  the  form  of  leg'slation,  and  if  in  these  latter  words,  introduced  for  the  first  time 
that  form,  can  produce  nothing  but  mischief  into  an  enabling  act.  Here  are  essential  con- 
ftod  that  continually.  I  said  yesterday  and  I  ditions  which  must  be  complied  with :  the 
repeat  it  to-day,  that  under  the  general  terms  constitution  must  be  '  republican.'  Now,  I  in- 
in  vrbich  the  power  to  admit  new  States  is  sist  that  a  constitution  which  denies  equality 
granted  in  the  Constitution,  Congress  may,  if  of  rifhts  cannot  be  '  republican.'  It  may  be 
it  sees  fit,  annex  conditions  to  the  admission ;  ^  republican '  according  to  the  imperfect  notions 
that  is,  prescribe  acts  to  be  performed  by  the  of  an  earlier  period,  or  even  according  to  the 
people  of  the  Territory  before  they  become  a  standard  of  Montesquieu,  but  it  cannot  be  *  re- 
State  ;  but  after  they  have  become  a  State  they  publican  '  in  a  country  which  began  its  national 
hare  the  same  power  over  their  internal  affairs  life  in  disregard  of  received  notions,  and  the 
which  has  ever  been  possessed  by  the  people  standards  of  the  past.  lu  fixing  for  the  first 
of  any  and  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  time  an  authoritative  definition  of  this  require- 
We  cannot  take  away  from  them  the  right  of  ment,  you  cani\ot  forget  the  new  vows  to  hu- 
reformingand  amending  their  own  fundamental  man  rights  uttered  by  our  fathers;  you  cannot 
law  in  any  maimer  they  may  see  fit,  not  incon-  forget  that  our  Kepublic  is  an  example  to  man- 
sisteut  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  kind.  Here  is  an  occasion  which  must  not  be 
Stat4y."                                                      *  lost,  of  acting  not  only  for  the  present  in  time 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  I  hope  the  friends  and  place,  •but  for  the  distant  also. 

of  the  bill  will  not  vote  for  this  amendment,  "But  there  is  another  consideration,  which, 

because  it  is  equivalent  to  rejecting  the  consti-  if  possible,  is  more  decisive.    I  say  nothing  now 

tation.     It  will  have  to  go  back  before  the  of  the  requirement  that  the  new  constitution 

people,  and  will  be  equivalent  to  making  a  new  shall  be  *•  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 

constitution."  the  United  States ; '  but  I  call  attention  to  the 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  followed,  say-  positive  condition  that  it  must  be  *•  not  repng- 

iog:  '*Tlio  courso  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill  fills  nant  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 

me  with  anxiety.  Since  the  unhappy  perversity  dependence.'    And  yet,  sir,  in  the  face  of  this 

o;  the  President,  nothing  has  occurred  which  plain  requirement  we  have  a  new  constitution 

seems  to  me  of  such  evil  omen.     It  passes  my  which  disfranchises  persons  on  account  of  color, 

comprehension  how  we  can  require  equal  rights  and  establishes  what  is  compendiously  called 

in  the  rebel  States,  when  we  deliberately  sane-  *  a  white  man's  government.'    This  new  con- 

tion  the  denial  of  equal  rights  in  a  new  State  stitution  sots  at  naught  the  great  principles  that 

which  is  completely  within  our  jurisdiction,  all  men  are  equal,  and  that  governments  stand 

and  about  to  be  fashioned  by  our  hands.   Others  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.     Therefore  I 

may  commit  this  inconsistency ;  but  I  will  not.  say  confidently  that  this  new  constitution  now 

Ohers  may  make  the  sacrifice;   but  I  cannot,  before  us  is  not  according  to  the  'principles 

'No more  States  with  the  word  white.'    Such  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.'    Is  this 

i^  tbe  rule  I  have  adopted,  and  to  this  I  shall  doubted?    Can  it  be  doubted?    You  must  raze 

a»lhfre.    Let  Congress  adopt  this  rule,  and  the  living  words,  you  must  kill  undying  truths,  be* 

fatare  of  the  Republic  will  be  secured  forever,  fore  you  can  announce  any  such  conformity. 

"It  seems  as  if  Providence  presented  this  As  long  as  those  words  exist,  as  long  as  those 

f>ccasion  in  order  to  give  you  an  easy  oppor-  truths  shine  forth  in  that  declaration,  you  must 

tinify  of  asserting  a  principle  wliich  is  of  in-  condemn  this  new  constitution.     I  remember 

finite  value  to  the  whole  country.     Only  a  few  gratefully  the  electric  power  with  which  the 

persoasarcdirectly  interested;  but  the  decision  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wade)  on  a  former 

of  G)ngress  now  will  determine  a  governing  occasion,  not  many  years  ago,  confronting  the 

?nle  for  millions.     Nebraska  is  a  loyd  coramu-  representatives  of  slavery,  bravely  vindicated 

DitT,  small  in  numbers,  formed  out  of  ourselves,  these  principles  as  '  self-evident  truths '   '  There 

Une  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.     In  an  was  a  Brutus  once  who  would  brook  the  eternal 

€Ti]  hour  it  adopted  a  constitution  which  is  devil '  as  soon  as  any  denial  of  these  *  self-ovi- 

^  in  itself  and  worse  still  as  an  example,  dent  truths.'    JTould  that  he  would  speak  now 
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Is  that  eqaalitj  ?    The  honorable  Senator  from  France,  as  we  see  in  England,  as  we  see  as  the 
iteacliusetls  is  largely  learned ;  he  has  trav-  result  of  the  race  everywhere,  I  should  like  the 
ersed  the  whole  field  of  human  learning ;  there  honorable  Senator  to  explain  why  it  was  that 
is  nothing,  I  think,  that  he  does  not  know  that  the  race  in  Africa  during  these  thousands  of 
is  worth  knowiDg — ^and  this  is  no  empty  compli-  years  did  not  make  the  same  progress.    Can  the 
ment  that  I  desire  to  pay  him  now — and  he  is  nonorable  Senator  tell  why  they  never  invented 
so  macfa  iriser  than  I  am  that  at  the  l&st  eleo-  an  alphabet  I     Can  he  tell  why  they  never  built 
tionshe  dinned  exactly  how  they  would  result  a  city,   why  they  never  had  a  nationality,  why 
and  1  did  not.    He  rode  triumphantly  upon  the  they  never  had  a  history,  why  they  never  had 
popolar  irave,  and  I  was  overwhelmed  and  traditions,   why  they  never  had  a  literature, 
came  oat  with  eyes  and  nose  suffused  and  hardly  why  they  never  had  any  thing  of  that  kind  which 
able  to  irasp."  characterizes  the  man  of  progress,  the  civilized 
ifr.  Samner:  "You  ought  to  have  followed  man?    All  that  has  been  going  on  under  the 
my  connsel."  eye  of  Providence ;  but  Providence  now,  at 
Mr.  Cowan:  "Why  should  I  not?      "What  the  prompting  of  Massachusetts  philanthropy, 
was  Providence  doing  in  that?    If  Providence  I  suppose,  has  waked  up  to  the  necessity  of,  at 
had  made  rae  equal  to  the  honorable  Senator  I  a  single  bound,  lifting  this  barbarous  people 
sbonld  not  have  needed  his  counsel,  and  I  should  upon  the  same  elevation  with  the  advanced 
have  ridden,  too,    on  the  topmost  wave.    If  races  in  the  struggle  of  civilization." 
ProTidence  rules  the  world,  if  Providence  is  act-  Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi- 
iog  in  all  these  things,  I  should  like  ta  ask  my  dent,  although  I  have  already  addressed  the 
honorable  friend   what  Providence  has  been  Senate  on  this  subject  at  greater  length  than  I 
doin^  about  this  negro  business  for  the  last  ten  expected  to  do  when  the  discussion  commenced, 
thoosand  years.    As  far  as  we  can  go  back  they  I  shall  further  ask  their  indulgence  for  a  few 
hive  been  terribly  neglected ;  and  even  to-day  minutes  wliile  I  state  some  of  the  views  I  en- 
b  *lfrica,  where  they  live,  what  is  their  con-  tertain.     I  do  not  believe  that,  under  the  Con- 
dition?    I  suppose  that  Dr.  Livingstone  is  an-  stitution,  Congress  has  any  authority  to  im- 
thoritj,  an  orthodox  gentleman,  a  clergyman,  a  pose  conditions,  in  the  nature  of  fundamental 
bad  of  divine  man  who  goes  over  there  moved  conditions,  interfering  with  the  political  rights 
by  the  mo^t  benevolent  purposes,  and  he  gives  and  powers  of  a  State,  as  conditions  of  the  ad- 
tbe  most  terrible  account  of  tho<e  peoole,  who  mission  of  new  Stute;'.    Here  is  the  point  I 
are  free,  one  would  think,  there  if  anywhere,  to  take,  and  upon  this  ground  I  propose  to  stand, 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  Providence  and  no  matter  whether  the  condition  may  relate  to 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  Providence,  if  He  had  negro  suffrage,  to  white  suffi*age,  to  female  suf- 
any  especial  will  in  this  matter.  frage,  or  any  matter  or  thing  over  which  a  State 
''There  was  another  gentleman  who  went  in  the  Union  has  jurisdiction  and  control  in  vir- 
there  through  terrible  tribulation  and  suffering,  tue  of  it**  being  a  State  of  the  Union." 
a  certain  Mr.  Baker,  who  had  a  wife  lovely  be-  Mr.  Kirkwood,   of  Iowa,  followed,  saying: 
Tocd  her  sex;  I  think  enduring  beyond  any  of  "I  am  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Nebraska, 
the  sei  of  whom  I  have  ever  read.  She  acoom-  pure  and  simple,  without  conditions  or  qualifi- 
panied  Mr.  Baker,  and  they  gave*us  accounts  of  cations.     But  it  is  said  that  we  ought  not  to  do 
the*e  people  in  Africa.  this  thing  because  we  voted  a  few  days  ago 
'*If  Uie  honorable  Senator  now  insists  upon  and  yesterday  in  a  pnrtioular  way  touching  the 
the  equality  of  men,  the  actual  equality  of  men  condition  of  afiiiirs  in  this  District.     I  cannot 
-y-I  do  not  mean  their  equality  as  to  personal  see  the  force  of  that  reasoning.    The  Constitu- 
fights;  I  agree  to  that;  they  all  have  a  per-  tion  of  the  United  States  confers  upon  us  the 
scmxl  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  government  of  this  District,  and  in  passing  the 
happiness ;  I  think  that  is  all  true — but  if  this  suffrage  bill  for  this  District  we  did  what  we 
fiq^ality  is  to  extend  everywhere,  if  they  have  believed  to  be  for  ttie  best  interests  of  the  Dis- 
ari^htto  govern,  if  they  have  a  riglit  to  be  trict.    I  never  believed  that  this  District  was 
fqoal  socially,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  Provi-  created  and  the  control  of  it  given  to  us  for  the 
dtace  rules  the  wprld  and  if  Providence  is  over  purpose  of  making  it  an  instrument  on  which 
til  as  He  unquestionably  is,  how  the  honorable  to  try  experimental  legislation.      In  the  State 
Srnator  explains  the"condition  uf  Africa  to-day.  where  I  live  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
How  can  that  be  done?    His  ancestors  and  my  believe  th*at  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  ar- 
ancestors,  thousands  of  years  ago,  perhaps,  be-  dent  spirits  is  just  as  important  as  the  giving  of 
fore  development  had  progressed  as  it  has  to  suffrage  to  the  blacks  in  that  State.    Suppose 
end  in  such  specimens  as  we  are  of  the  stock —  that  we  hero,  in  legislating  for  this  District, 
from  all  we  can  learn  I  am  apprehensive  perhaps  should  deem  it  to  bo  important  to  prohibit  the 
that  they  were  not  in  a  much  better  condition  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  District,  would  that 
*.Uii  the  negroes  of  Africa.     "We  cannot  tell  ex-  become  a  rule  by  which  we  should  be  open  to 
^:ly  that  they  were.     Their  history  is  lost  in  act  when  legislating  for  all  the  Territories  and 
the  mists  of  remote  antiquity;  but  if  they  did  for  the  admission  of  new  States?      I  cannot 
»ork  themselves  on,  if  they  did  work  them-  look  upon  it  so.    One- third  of  the  population 
^Ives  op  and  produced  such  a  result  as  we  see  of  this  District  consists  of  colored  people,  many 
in  the  united  States  of  America,  as  we  see  in  of  them  wealthy,  paying  taxes;  they  were  liar 
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Mr.  Hale,  of  New  York,  followed,   saying :  shall  take  it  for  granted  t'jat  that  is  the  onlj 

"  It  seeras  to  me  preposterous  to  claim  that  a  objection  to  it. 

State  of  this  Union,  which  limits  or  restricts  *'Now,  if  the  State  government  of  Nebraska 

the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  manner  and  to  the  is  for  this  reason  not  republican  in  form,  I  ask 

extent  which  the  almost  universal   and  un-  how  many  State  governments  in  this  Union  are 

broken  practice  of  the  States  and  of  the  Fed-  republican  in  form?    I  live  in  a  State  having 

eral  Government  from  the  adoption  of  the  Con-  exactly  the  same  constitution  in  that  respect ; 

stitutioa  has  sanctioned,  has  not  a  republican  and  New  York  has  the  same  form  virtually, 

form  of  government  within  the  meaning  of  the  there  being  only  qualified  negro  suffrage  in 

Constitution.  New  York.    And  I  venture  to  assert  that  there 

"Letmc  put  the  question  back  to  the  distin-  are  not  over  one  or  two  States  in  the  Union 

goished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.    Is  that  that  have  governments  republican  in  form  if  the 

a  republican  form  of  government,  according  to  form  of  government  presented  to  us  by  the  peo- 

his  theory,  in  which  one  hundred  male  citizens  pie  of  Nebraska  is  not  republican  in  form. 

of  M  age  may  vote  and  one  hundred  female  "  Sir,  it  is  worse  than  idle  for  us  now  to  assert 

citizens  of  equal  intelligence  and  equal  qualifi-  that  the  form  of  government  presented  by  Ne- 

catioDs  in  every  other  respect  cannot  vote  ?  braska  is  not  republican  in  form,  for  that  asser- 

We  have  always  recognized  the  doctrine  that  tion  cannot  be  sustained.    The  whole  history 

the  right  of  suffrage  might  be  limited.    Wo  of  our  nation  gives  the  lie,  so  to  speak,  to  the 

recognize  it  to-day.    I  trust  we  shall  never  fail  assertion  that  the  Nebraska  State  government 

to  do  so,  and  also  to  recognize  the  doctrine  that  is  not  republican  in  form.    Yet  we  are  asked 

raider  our   Constitution  this  whole  question  to  refuse  the  admission  of  this  State,  because 

ought  to  remain  where  the  Constitution  puts  it,  it  has  not  conformed  to  the  modern  idea  that 

in  the  control  of  the  States  themselves  and  not  we  have  adopted,  that  suffrage  should  be  ex- 

of  the  Federal  Government"  tended  to  tlie  black  race.    When  the  question 

Mr.  Le  Blond,  of  Ohio,  said  :  **It  has  never  comes  to  me  in  the  State  of  Ohio  whether  I 

been  claimed  until  within  the  last  four  years  that  will  vote  to  reform  her  constitution  or  not,  I 

Congress  has  any  power  over  the  elective  fran-  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  should  not  vote 

chise  in  the  States,  but  on  the  contrary  that  for  its  reformation,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be 

tiiat  power  was  conferred  npon  the  States  by  understood  as  standing  behind  any  gentleman 

the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitntion,  and  in  reference  to  the  question  of  universal  rights 

tbcy  alone  can  exercise  it.    Now,  sir,  if  it  be  and  privileges ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  whole 

true  tliat  we  can  prevent  this  State  from  com-  history  of  our  government  shows  that  we  have 

iog  into  the  Union  by  fixing  conditions  prece-  recognized  such  governments  as  this  of  Ne- 

dent  to  its  admission,  and  that  upon  the  ground  braska  as  republican  in  form,  and  have  admitted 

that  it  is  not  repubhcan  in  form,  then  1  say  that  the  States  having  them  into  the  Union.     And 

this  Congress  has  power  to  say  to  the  State  of  how  can  we  stand  back  now  and  deny  to  this 

Obio,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  young  State  the  right  to  come  in  as  a  member 

part,  that  because  she  permits  none  but  white  of  the  Union  npon  the  same  terms?    How  can 

male  citizens  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  we  impose  upon  her  conditions  which  have 

to  vote  she  sliall  bo  turned  out  of  the  Union  as  never  been  imposed  upon  the  other  States  now 

Dot  having  a  republican  form  of  government,  in  the  Union  ?     Upon  what  principle  can  we 

Yet  that  is  the  doctrine  that  is  enunciated  here  say  to  the  people  who  live  in  Nebraska,  **  You 

—that  those  States  which  do  not  confer  upon  shall  not  come  into  this  Union  as  a  State  unless 

their  citizens  suffrage  without  respect  to  race  you  come  upon  conditions  other  than  those 

IT  color  are  not  republican  in  form,  and  there-  which  have  been  recognized  as  fit  to  constitute 

fore  not  eutitlcd  to  representation  here.    I  re-  a  State  a  pai  tuer  in  the  great  Government  of 

peat,  if  you  carry  out  this  doctrine  in  the  ad-  the  United  States  ever  since  that  Government 

minion  of  Nebraska,  you  can  do  it  with  reference  was  formed  ? 

to  the  States  that  are  in  the  Union  to-day."  **  Sir,  let  us  see  to  it  that  no  vain  theory  or 

Mr.  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  said:  "I  think  speculative  opinions  lead  us  into  legislation 

tliat  we  ought,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  which  will  cause  us  to  stand  before  the  world 

the  people  we  represent,  and  to  what  we  must  in  a  position  where  w^e  cannot  defend  our- 

re;ard  as  their  deliberate  judgment,  to  send  this  selves." 

qiertion  back  to  the  people  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  York,  said:  "If  the  gen- 

w^  whether  they  are  willing  to  give  us  and  the  tleman's  doctrine  is  correct — that  a  State  which 

coontry  a  guarantee  either  in  the  form  of  a  pop-  does  not  gi'ant  impartial  suffrage  to  all  men  baa 

uhir  vote,  a  conventional  ordinance,  or  even  an  not  a  republican  form  of  government — is  it  not 

act  of  their  Legislature,  that  in  the  future  t*hey  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  change  the  consti- 

will  adhere  in  good  faith  to  this  great  principle  tutions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 

of  sm&age."  make  them  republican  in  form? " 

Mr.  Delano,  of  Ohio,  said  :  "  I  understand  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  Mr. 

that  the  objection  to  the  government  of  Ne-  Speaker,  that  is  entirely  aside  from  the  present 

bra5ka  as  being  anti-republican  is  that  it  does  question.    There  is  no  existing  exigency  calling 

not  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  negro  upon  Congress  to  interfere  in  reference  to  the 

race.    I  know  of  no  other  objection  to  it,  and  I  institutions  of  the  old  States  that  have  organ^ 
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ized  governments.    What  the  power  of  Con-  peace  and  security  had  come,  and  the  several 

gress  is  with  reference  to  that  matter  is  a  differ-  sovereignties  attempted  to  *form  a  more  per- 

ent  question  from  that  we  are  now  called  upon  to  feet  Union,'  they  found  themselves  obstrnctai 

consider.    My  own  opinion  is  that  when,  by  an  by  a  pemicions  and  unyielding  institution  in 

arbitrary  rule,  a  State  deprives  a  pai*ticular  direct  hostility  to  their  avowed  principles,  and 

class  of  men  and  their  posterity  for  all  tinie  of  they  were  obliged  to  trnst  to  time  to  eradicate 

participation  in  the  government  under  which  it.    They  left  the  foundation  firm,  beautiful  and 

thoy  live,  just  to  that  extent  the  government  imperishable,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  this 

fails  to  be  republican  in  form.    Whether  Ihe  propitious  period  to  complete  the  saperstroot- 

exclusion  of  any  small  number  of  persons  from  ure.    What  a  glorious  sight  it  were  to  loolc  in 

participation  in  the  government  of  any  State  upon  this  hall  and  see  those  great  men  revived, 

fui-nishes  occasion,  under  the  Constitution,  for  rejuvenated — occupying  their  seats  and  finish- 

the  intervention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  ing  their  imperfect  work,  proclaiming  universal 

States  is  a  very  grave  question,  and  one  which  liberty  and  equality  to  the  human  race !    Bat 

we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  consider.    But  that  may  not  be.    They  have  left  this  scene  of 

whether  we  shall  admit  into  the  Union  a  State  action,  as  we  soon  shall,  never  to  retuni.  'ITiey 

formed  out  of  a  Territory,  over  which  we  have  enjoined  upon  their  posterity  to  complete  their 

exclusive  and  continuing  jurisdiction,  is  a  dif-  labor.    Are  we  that  posterity  or  arc  we  bas- 

ferent  question;  because,  under  the  Constita-  tards?    Are  we  the  legitimate  descendants  of 

tion,  we  can  hold  the  Territory  as  a  Territory  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  or  did  some  imtn- 

nntil  its  people  frame  a  government  which  we  tored  horde  of  the  dark  ages  break  in  and  cor- 

aro  willing  to  accept  as  republican  in  form."  rupt  the  progeny  ?    If  we  fail  to  complete  this 

Mr.   Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:    "Mr.  superstructure  in  harmony  with  the  foundation, 

Speaker,  several  gentlemen  have  asked  exult-  we  must  be  dwarfs  in  intellect  or  in  moral  coar- 

ingly  if  anybody  denies  that  this  is  a  republic,  age. 

and  that  the  States  are  republics.    Sir,  any  thing  "  Gentlemen  loudly  ask  is  not  this  a  repoh- 

is  a  republic  which  you  choose  to  call  a  re-  lie  ?    I  measure  it  by  the  Declaration  of  lude- 

public.    Rome  was  a  republic  under  her  worst  pendence,  as  I  did  twenty  years  ago  in  this 

consuls  and  emperors.   They  called  it  so.   There  hall  when  I  denounced  it  as  a  despotism.    Call 

have  been  republics  everywhere  in  the  midst  you  that  a  free  republic  where  there  are  t went? 

of  despotism.    You  may  call  what  you  choose  a  million  rulers  and  four  million  slaves—human 

republic.    What  I  am  to  speak  to  now  is  the  beings  without  one  human  right  ? 

Republic  intended  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  "South  Carolina  has  two  hundred  thousand 

pendence,  and  I  deny  that  this  Government  has  whites  and  four  hundred  thousand  men  of  color. 

ever  been  such  a  republic ;  I  deny  that  the  Both  are  men ;  both  have  immortal  souls.  The 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  reference  was  two  hundred  thousand  absolutely  rule  the  four 

made,  is  a  republic ;  and  that  is  an  answer  to  hundred  thousand;    They  have  no  voice  in  an? 

the  gentleman;  I  wish   this  Congress  would  thing  connected  with  the  government  which 

take  it  in  hand  and  make  it  a  republic.  rules  them.    Is  this  a  government  deriving  its 

"  I^ow,  what  was  the  Republic  contemplated  force  from  the  consent  of  the  governed?  Shame 

by  the  Declaration  of  Independence?     *A11  upon  American  statesmen,  who  in  this  day  of 

men  are  created  free  and  equal '  and  *  all  right-  their  power  hold  such  vile  doctrine!    Do  not 

ful  government  is  founded  on  the  consent  of  delay,  give  us  now  the  Republic  of  the  Dccla- 

the  governed.'    Nothing  short  of  that  is  the  ration  of  Independence,  and  let  the  world  be- 

Republic  intended  by  the  declaration.    But  wo  hold  and  admire.    I  would  like  to  add  a  few 

are  now  attempting  to  build  a  perfect  republic,  things  more,  but  am  not  well  enough." 

We  ore  now  attempting  to  finish  a  structure  Mr.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  said :  "  I  am 

whose  foundations  were  laid  neai'ly  a  century  inclined  to  vote  for  that  amendment  for  this  sim- 

ago.    Tiiat  structure  is  the  temple  of  liberty,  pie  reason,  that  it  makes  clear  and  explicit  the 

where  all  nations  may  worship.    Men  who,  if  purpose  which  the  third  section  of  the  bill  leaves 

ever  there  were  demi-gods,  deserved  that  name,  very  vague  and  uncertain, 

suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene  of  political  "  The  tiiird  section  professes  to  make  provis- 

action — the  Adamses,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  ion  for  extending  all  civil  and  political  rights 

their  compeers — and  created  an  epoch  in  the  to  all  races  and  conditions  of  men  in  NebraskA 

science  of  government.    Rejecting  the  old  doc-  as  the  fundamental  and  imperative  condition 

trine  of  hereditary  succession  and  the  divine  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  into 

right  of  kings,   tiiey  boldly  proclaimed    the  the  Union.     But  gentlemen  on  this  floor  do  not 

equality  of  the  human  race,  and  asserted  that  agree  whether  the  section  accomplishes  that 

the  right  of  all  government  was  founded  on  the  object  or  not ;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

consent  of  the  governed.     Upon  this  declara-  Bingham)  says  he  will  vote  for  this  bill,  because 

tion  alone  stood  the  American  Revolution.    The  he  regards  that  third  section  as  utterly  null  ana 

people  then  had  no  actual  grievance  which  void ;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Farns- 

would  justify  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  hu-  worth)  says  he  will  vote  for  the  bill,  becauise  he 

man  blood.  regards  that  third  section  as  full  and  effective ; 

"But  they  fonght  and  bled  for  this  sublime  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Allison) 

idea.    In  this  sign  they  conquered.    But  when  says  he  shall  feel  constrained  to  vote  against 
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the  bill,  because  that  third  section  as  it  stands  Benjamin,  Bergen,  Binffham,Boyer,Bromwell,  Buck- 
can  have  no  binding  effect  whatever.  'and,  Bundy,  Campbell,  Chanler,  Reader  W.  Clark, 

-Now  when  I  vote  I  would  like  to  know  te^'eKswo"rth:"FJ?^u'^l?;  nu^^^foZf^:. 

for  what  I  am  voting.     The  amendment  ottered  ner,  Goodyear,  Hale,  Aaron  Harding,  Abner  C.  Hard- 

by  the  genUeraan   from    Massachusetts   (Mr.  ing,  Hawkins,  Henderson,  Hill,  Hise,  Hocan,  Chester 

Boutwell)  i3  clear,  distinct,  precise,  and  effect-  D*  Hubbard,  Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  James  ll.  Hubbell, 

ive.    It  provides  that Jbis  act  shall  take  effect  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Johnson,  Kerr  Latham,  George 

ru\.^r.   »Ja  ^«i».  «/i,«r.^7k«.  T««:oi«».,««  ^<?  XT^  ^'  Lawrcnce,  Le  Blond,  Leftwich,  Marshall,  McKee, 

when,  and  only  when    the  Legislature  of  Ne-  filler,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Planti,  Radford  Samuel 

braska  shall  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  im-  J.   Randall,   William    H.  Randall,   Ritter,    Rogers, 

posed  upon  the  State  by  the  amendment ;  then  Shanklin,  ShcUabarger,  Sitffreaves,  Siihvell,  Stokes, 

by  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  without  Strouse,  Taber,  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor,  Nelson  Taylor, 

any  further  action  by  Congress,  Nebraska  is  to  S^^^J'^S"'^^'  •l?^w^- ?k  °'°*^'  ^}^l^T'  ^?n    '^ 

1.^-4    'i.*    1           ot  1    •   X    i.i?^TT  •  H.  Ward,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  and  Whaley — 70. 

be  admitted  as  a  State  into  this  Union  Not   voxiNG^Messrs.   Arnell,    Barker,  ^Beaman, 

"And  I  will  take  occasion  to  say  that  I  am  Bidwell,  Blow,  Sidney  Clarke,  Conkling^  Darling, 

moreover  in  favor  of  the  main  provision  under  Dumont,  Eggleston,  Harris,  Hayes,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel 

debate  here,  the  extension,  whenever  it  can  be  Yf-  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Jones,  Kasson,  Laflin,  Wil- 

done  by  competent  authority,  of  eqnal  right,  to  ^^,,h:roZroT&>!''£^S'  S.JI^!'  ^^t^^] 

afl  races  and  conditions  of  men.     I  do  not  be-  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Winfield,  Woodbridge) 

lie7e  there  is  any  shadow  of  reason  why  the  and  Wright— 34. 

right  of  suffrage,  as  well  as  all  civil  rights,  all  rru^  t,;ii  ^„„  ^o„««,i  u„  ♦!.«  a.ii«...:««  „^^^ . 

t™^,,«i  ^^u^  «ii  «:-,i.*-  «««*o:«;«..  ^^  ^«  ««  ^'^^  ^"'  ^^3  passed  by  the  foUowmg  vote: 

personal  ngnts,  all  ngnts  pertainmg  to  or  en-  *             ;                      \ 

joyable  under  a  repubUcan  government  should  olrRTArhiry,  J^^Is^^'ll%X'^^^^^^ 

be  extended  to  one  class  of  men  and  denied  to  Baxter,    Benjamin,    Blaine,    Boutwell,    Brindagee, 

another  because  of  a  difference  in  their  color,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Cobb, 

their  condition,  or  their  race.     The  only  pre-  Cook,  Cullom,  Culver,  Dnwes,  Delano,  Deming,  Dix- 

teoce  of  a  reason  that  ever  existed  for  any  such  o°'  2^^®'  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eliot,  Farns- 

A\-y^,^l,^^^',^Y^   /*«onr  ^^*  r^f4-\^^  i w. ct^i ^ w, i^i^r^  /sp  worth,  Farouhar,  Ferry,  Garfield,  GrinncU,  Qnswold, 

ducnmination  g-ew  out  of  the  institution  of  Hart^enderson,  HigVy,  Hill,  Holmes,  rfooper,  Del 

Slavery,  out  of  the  fact  that  one  race  as  a  race  mas  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbeir, 

iras  held  in  abject  submission,   and  was  not  IngersoU.  Jenckes,  Julian,  Eelley,  Ketcham,  Koontz, 

dvilly,  personally,  socially,  or  in  any  other  way  George  V.  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longyear,  Lynch,  Mars- 

the  equal  of  the  race  that  ruled  the  land.     But  *?**»  Marvin    Maynard,  McClurg,  Mclndoe,  McRuer, 

„.»!  ^1                  •i.ji.i.ii.i.j          /f  Mercur,  Miller,  Hoorhead,  Morrill,  Moms,  Moulton. 

With  slavery  penshed  the  last  shadow  of  rea-  ijewell,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Patterson;  Pcrham 

•on  for  any  such  discrimination,"  Plants,  Price,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  RoU 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said :  "  I  will  vote  for  lins.  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Shellabarger,  Spald- 

this  amendment,  and  if  it  should  be  adopted  by  ing,  Stevens,  Stokes  Thayer,  Francis  Thomas,  John 

the  House  I  will  vote  for  t^e  parage  of  this  ^J^flTn!  H^a';^^^^^^^^^^^ 

bdl;  but  without  this  amendment  I  will  not  bume,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn, 

vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.     For,  sir,  I  have  Welker,  Wentworth,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson, 

firmly  resolved  never  to  vote  for  the  admission  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Windom — 103. 

of  tnv  State  into  this  Union  which  embiOies  NAYS-Messrs.  Ancona,  Baker,  Bergen,  Bingham, 

within  it,  con,titutioa  the  objectionable  propo-  g"^/' ^-^tfr  "et  DTnFson"'  Efdridg'^XT.  fc 
ndon  to  be  found  m  the  one  presented  by  the  brenner,  Goodyear,  Hale,  Aaron  Hardins,  Abner  C. 
people  of  Nebraska.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  Harding,  Hawkins,  Hise,  Hogan,  Chester!). Hubbard, 
03  to  recognize  that  distinction  of  rights  be-  Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Johnson, 
cause  of  the  question  of  the  color  of  the  skin  or  ^dso,  Kerr  KuykendaU,  Latham,  Le  Blond,  Left- 
^r  ^^^  r^m  ^?  Ki^i.  A«.i  T  T,^««  <,;..  ?f  *»,««.  wich,  Marshall,  McKee,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Rad- 
of  race  or  of  birth.  And  I  hope,  sir,  it  may  fo^^'  ^^^^^^  j  Randall,  William  H.  Randall,  Ray- 
never  receive  any  recognition  at  the  hands  of  mond,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross.  Shanklin,  Sitgreaves, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States."  Stilwell,  Strouse,  Taber,  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor,  Nelson 
The  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  follow-  Taylor,  Thornton,  Andrew  H, Ward,  and  Whaley— 55. 
iT\T  vAti»  •  Not  voting — Messrs.  Arnell,  Barker,  Beaman, 
=^^^^*  Bidwell,  Blow,  Sidnev  Clarke,  Conkling,  Darling, 
Yeas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Dumont,  Egffleston,  Harris,  Hayes,  Hotchkiss,  Asa- 
J&met  M.  Ashley,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Baxter,  Blaine,  hel  W.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Jones,  Kasson,  Laflin, 
Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Broomall,  Cobb,  Cook.  Cullom,  William  Lawrence,  McCullough,  Myers, Noell,  Phelps, 
CnlTer,  Dawes,  Deming,  Dixon,  Dodge,  Donnelly,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Rousseau,  Sloan,  Starr,  Trimble, 
Drim,  Ecklej,  Eliot,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Gnnnell.  Gris-  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Winfield,  Woodbridge,  and 
wold.  Hart,  Higby,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Demas  Hubbard,  Wright— 33. 
John  H.  Habbard,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kelley, 

Kclio,  Ketcham,  Koontz,  KuykendaU,  Loan,  Long-  In  the  Senate,  on  January  16th,  the  bill  with 

Tc^,  Lynch,  Marvin,  Maynard,  McClurg,  Mclndoe,  the  amendment  by  the  House  was  considered. 

Jnl  w '*  ^*^i'  n'SlS?'^  .^°Tl'l  *^''"l;  ^°"^"  Ml'.  Edmunds,  of  Vennont,  said :  ''  Either  Con- 
too,  Jewell,  O'Neill, Orth,  Pame,  Patterson,  Perham, „  i  „„  .^^  .^™^«  :«  r«*flu«.,r.  fi^;^  Tr^^^u^,^ 

Pike,  Price;  Raymond,  Afexandir  H.  Rice,  John  R,  F^^^  l^}\^  P^"^^^  *°  u^^^?^,?E    .u     "^^^'[9^, 

Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Spalding,  into  a  btate  to  declare  what  shall  be  thA  practical 

Ptercns  Thayer,  Trowbridsre^  Upson,  Van  Aernam,  exercise  of  equal  rights  there,  or  else  it  must  be 

Ekirt  Van  Horn,  Hamilton  Ward,  Warner,  Elihu  B.  left  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  in  their  origin- 

%\  aaWjurne,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Went-  _i  f^annoHv  a«  a  nAnnlA  in   tliA  not  of  forminir 

worth,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  WUsin,  Wil-  ^  capacity  as  a  people  in  the  act  ot  iorming 

fi*ni»,  and  Windom— 87.  their  constitution  to  decide.    There  is  no  middle 

NAift—Messrt.  Ancona,  Delos  R.  Ashley,  Baker,  ground.      We  might  just  as  well,  it  appears  is) 
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frtnchwe  or  of  any  other  right  to  any  person  by  rea-  Washburn,  Welker,  Wentworth,  Williams,  James  P. 

son  of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed.  Wilson,  Stephen  P.  Wilson,  and  Windom— 84. 

Tk^  -«•»  ««;i  ««««  ^^.r>  r>«,i«««^  .  ««^   !..>:.«»  Nats — Messrs.  Ancona,  Baker,  Benjamin,  Bergen, 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and,  being  Bingham,  Boyer,  BucklaSd,  Bundy,  Campbdl,  Riad- 

taken,  resulted— yeas  21,  nays  18,  as  follows :  er  W.  Clark,  Cooper,  Davis,  Defrees,  Delano,  Eld- 

TKAS-Messrs.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Con-  3^?f '  A^iSS^wf;^- 1^""?!^  ^J^'n*  n^^J?"*'  GoodTcar, 

oest,  Crtdn,  CresweU,  Edmnnds,  Pesscnden,  Fogg,  S*'!?  ^•'^^"^arding,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hawkins, 

v«S.)^  Kr!i2i^«  T.«t^  V/tiMSii  i«io«Ii    noi«-S5  Henderson,  Hill,  Hise,  Hogan,  Chester  D.  Hubbard, 

w  4.™l!rq^wJrt  * ^r^^  vlnVfi^T^lA  Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  James  R.  dubbell.  Hunter,  Johnl 

W^i^Sl     ^  Stewart,  Sumner,  Van  Winkle,  and  ^^^^  ^^^^  La^j^^^^  ^^^^^  y  L^^^clnce,  Le  Blond, 

NATS-Mesan.  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Dixon,  DooUttle,  Jl^^i^?;,^*^;!.*' J^*^f  ^*»  *{"l^''p^'^*^f 'w?fr  ^'" 

Foster.Grimes,Hendricks;Howard,  Howe,  Johnson  ??\f '5°}f '  tSf,^?'^'  Samuel  J.  Randal,  Wilham 

Mor^D,  Nesmiih,  Norton/  Patterson,  Riddle,  Sauls^  ?' ?f  °?? L^I^^f'  ^rP"??  5?'^  Shanklin,  Sheila. 

boi^Willey.  and  WilUami-18.          '  VaT/*;!/^^*  t ''  ^tifwell,  Stokes  Strouse  Taber, 

iW4iessrs.    Brown.    Davis,    Prelinghuysen,  ^uZ-i    T^A Jni^"^^^                                              n' 

Onthrie,  Harris,  Kirkwoo^  McDoigall,  Nye,  /omel  ^^^^J\''J^^''^:^^t^^^  ^'  ^^'•^'  ^^^'^^  ^• 

roy,  Sprague,  Truo^bull,  Wilson,  anS  VateUs.  ^S^r'^iK^^K^^^^ell,    Delos   R.    Ashley, 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Barker,  Beaman,  Bidwell,  Blow,  Bromwell,  Chanter, 

The  bill  was  sabsequenUy  passed  by  the  fol-  Sidney  Clarke,  ConkUng,  Darling.  Dawson,  Denison, 

t  „.  ^  „  .^                   1          ^  r               J  Dumont,    Eggleston,    Famsworth,    Hams,    Hayes, 

lowing  vote .  Hotchkiss,  Aaahel  W.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Humphrey, 

TiAS-Mcssrs.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Con-  Jon«»»  Kasson,  Ketchara,  Laflin,  William  Lawrence, 

neis,Craffin,  CresweU,  Edmunds,  Fowler,  Henderson,  Loan,  Mareton,  McCullough,  Myers,  Noell,  Phelps, 

Howard/Kirkwood,  Lane,  Morrill,  Poland,  Ramsey,  £<>™e''oy' Rousseau,  Sloan,  Spaldmg,  Starr,  ^elson 

Bom,   Sherman,   Stewart,    Sumner,    Van    Winkle,  Jaylor,   Trimble,   Robert  T.  Van  Horn,   Winfield, 

Wade,  Willey,  and  WiUiams— 23.  Woodbndge,  and  Wnght— 44. 

Hfo'dHTks^l^Ss^":  Mtgk?:C:^^^^^^^^  so  «*  amendment  was  agreed  to 

tersoD,  and  Riddle— 11.  The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to  a  third 

Abskkt— Messrs.  Brown,  Cowan,  Davis,  Dixon.  Fes-  reading ;  and  it  was  accordingly  read  the  third 

Koden,  Fogg,  Prelinghuysen,  Guthrie,  Harris,  Howe,  time. 

^^^\t^^^'    Pomcroy,    Saulsbury,    Sprague,  The  question  was  taken  on  its  passage,  and 

TnuabuU,  Wilson,  and  Yates-18.  j^  ^^  ^^^j^^^  j^  ^,^^  affirmative,  as  follc^s : 

In  the  House,  on  January  16th,  the  bill  of  the  Yras— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 

Senate  was  considered.     Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baldwin,  Banks, 

moved  to  strike  out  the  third  section  and  insert  Baxter,  Benjamin,  Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Bromwell, 

thAfftllAwintr.  Broomall,  Bundy,  Reader  W.   Clark,  Cobb,  Cook, 

meioiiowing.  Cullom,   Culver,   Dawes,  Delano,   Deming,   Dixon, 

And  he  U  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  not  Dodge,  Donnelly,  Driges,  Eckley,  Eliot,  Farquhar, 

take  effect  except  upon  the  fundamental  condition  Ferry,  Garfield,  GrinnelT,  Griswofd,  Henderson,  Hig- 

tbat  within  the  State  of  Colorado  there  shall  be  no  hy.  Hill,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Demas  Hubbard,  John  11. 

denial  of  the  elective  franchise  or  any  other  rights  to  HubbanL  James    R.    Hubbell,   Ingersoll,  Jenckcs, 

Mj  person  bv  reason  of  race  or  color,  excepting  In-  Julian,  Kelley,  Koontz,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Long- 

dians  not  taxed ;   and  upon  the  further  fundamental  year,  Marston,  Marvin,  McClurg;,  Mclndoe,  McRuer, 

coadition  that  the  Legislature  elected  under  said  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morris,  Moulton,  Newell, 

State  constitution,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  shall  de-  O'Xeill,  Orth,  Paine,  Perham,  Plants,  Price,  Alexan- 

Clare  the  assent  of  said  State  to  the  said  fundamental  der  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schenck, 

cmdition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  Shellabarger,    Spalding,    Stokes,    Thayer,    Francis 


meotil  condition  shall  be  held  as  a  part  of  the  or-  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and 

pnic  law  of  the  State ;  and  thereupon,  and  without  Windom — 90. 

MT  farther  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  Nats— Messrs.  Ancona,  Baker,  Bcrffcn,  Bingham, 

admiMion  or  said  State  into  the  Union  shall  be  con-  Blaine,  Bover,  Buckland,   Campbell,  Cooper,  Davis, 

sidered  as  complete.    Said  State  Legislature  shall  be  Defrees,   Denison,    Eldridge,   Finck,   Glossbrenner, 

convened  by  the  governor-elect  of  said  State  within  Goodyear,  Hale,  Aaron  Harding,  Abner  C.  Harding, 

aitv  davs  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  act  upon  Hart,  Hawkins,  Hise,  Hogan,  Chester  D.  Hubbard, 

the  condition  submitted  herein.  Edwm  N.   Hubbell,  Humphrey,   Hunter,  Johnson, 

Kelso,  Kerr,  Kuykendall,  Latham,  Le  Blond,  Left- 

The  qaestion  was  taken  ;  and  it  was  decided  wich.  Lynch,  Marshall,  Maynard,  McKee,  Morrill,  Nib- 

ifl  the  affirtnative,  as  follows :  ^^^»  Nicholson,  Pike,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall, 


affirmative, 

Tiis— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Andef^on 
hm^  M.  Ashlev,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Baxter,  Blaine 
BoQtirell,  Brandagee,  Broomall,  Cobb,  Cook,  Cullom 
CuItw,  Dawes,  Doming,  Dixon,  Dodge,  Donnelly 
I^riggt,  Eckley,  Eliot,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Orinnell.  Gris 
vold^Hart,  Uigby,  Holmes.  Hooper,  Deroas Hubbard 
John  H.  Hubbard,  Ingersoll,  Jenckcs,  Julian,  Kelley; 
Ktlso,  Koontz,  Kuykendall,  Longyear,  Lynch,  Mar 
▼in,  Maynard,  McClurg,  Mclndoe,  McRuer,  Mercur, 
Moorhead,  Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton,  Newell,  O'Neill 
Orth,  Paine,  Patterson,  Perham,  Pike,  Price,  Ray 
ttood,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Rollins 
Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Stevens,  Thayer,  Trow 
Wge,  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Hamil 
^a  Ward,  Warner,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  William  B 


Raymond,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Shanklin,  Sitgreaves, 
Stilwell,  Strouse,  T^ber,  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor,  Nel- 
son Taylor,  Thornton,  Andrew  H.  Ward,  Hamilton 
Ward,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  and  Whaler— 60. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Arnell,  Barker,  Beaman,  Bid- 
well,  Blow,  Chanler,  Sidney  Clarke,  Conkling,  Dar- 
ling, Dawson,  Dumont,  Eggleston,  Farnswortn,  Har- 
ris, Hayes,  Hotchkiss,  Asanel  W.  Hubbard,  Hulburd, 
Jones,  Kasson,  Ketcham,  Laflin,  William  Lawrence, 
Loan,  McCullough,  Myers,  Noell,  Patterson,  Phelps, 
Pomerov,  William  H.  Randall,  Rousseau,  Scofield, 
Sloan,  Starr,  Stevens,  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn, 
Winfield,  Woodbridge,  and  Wright— 41. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  16th,  the  amend- 
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V 

The  bill  failed  to  pass  by  the  following  vote :  insist  upon  the  right  to  sit  upon  a  jnry.    He  is 

TiAS— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Con-  authorized  to  do  so,  and  his  right  cannot  bo 

n«^  Crwin,  Creswell,  Fowler,  Frelinchuysen,  Hen-  denied  by  that  amendment     All  persons  are  to 

deraoD,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane,  Morrill,  be  equal  before  the  law,  without  distinction  of 

|Sg.»A"T™U^'^ote«rWa"e:  race  or  color  or  |ex  according  to  that  a.nencl- 

WUler,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 29.  ment.     1   Wish  Senators  to  remember  that  in 

Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew.  Cowan,  Daris,  Dixon,  the  Territories  there  is  a  very  large  population 

Doolitile,  Edmunds,  Fesaenden,  Foster,  Grimes,  Ear-  of  wild,  untamed  Indians,  and  in  attempting  to 

ris^  Hendricks   Johnson,  McDongallMomn,  Nes-  provi4e  for  the  black  race  within  the  States  I 

mith,  Nortoo,  Patterson,  Riddle,  and  Saalsoury — 19.  ii.!„i,  c«r,«*rv««  ^^^\.4^  «/%♦  4^  ««.>  in«^,««^  +i,««. 

ABssKT-M^essw.  BroiVn,  Fogg,  Guthrie,  and  Sum-  ^Hl?*^  Senators  ought  not  to  use  language  that 

Der-4.  will  put  those  Indians  in  the  Territories  who 

*  are  wholly  unfit  to  perform  any  of  the  duties 
In  the  Senate,  on  January  7th,  Mr.  Wade,  of  of  a  citizen,  who  are  wholly  unable  to  perform 
Ohio,  moved  to  take  up  the  Hou^^e  bill  relative  any  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  on  an  equal  foot- 
to  the  Territories.  He  said :  "  It  is  a  bill  to  iDg»  and  entitle  them  to  all  the  riglits  and  privi- 
prevent  hereafter  any  distinction  on  account  of  leges  which  the  white  people  of  the  Territories 
color  in  any  of  the  Territories  belonging  to  the  enjoy." 

United  States."  Mr.  Wade:  "That  is  not  the  intention.   Does 

Mr.  Edmunds:  "  That  will  be  debated."  not  the  amendment  use  the  word  *  citizen  ? '    I 

Mr.  Sumner:  **  Oh,  no,  I  think  not.    Let  us  believe  it  does." 

ptss it  through  now.    Let  us  crown  what  we  Mr.  Williams:  "No,  sir;  it  says  *all  persons 

We  done  tcnlay  with  that."  shall  be  equal  before  the  law ; '  and  1  think 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  that  such  phraseology  as  that  in  legislation  is 

»  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  exceedingly  dangerous.    Specify  what  particu- 

conaideration  of  tlie  bill  to  amend  the  organic  lar  rights  you  intend  the  people  of  the  Terri- 

Kts  of  the  Territories  of  Nebraska,  Colorado,  torie-?  should  possess.    If  you  wiU  say  that  the 

Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Idabo,  Arizona,  citizens  of  the  Territories  shall  have  the  right 

Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  to  vote,  then  I  will  agree  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Wade :  "  I  move  to  strike  out  all  after  Or  if  you  desire  that  they  shall  have  any  other 

the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  and  to  insert  rights,  and  you  specify  them,  then  I  can  under- 

what  I  send  to  the  chair."  stand  for  what  I  vote ;  but  to  use  that  sort  of 

The  President  oro  tern,  said :  "  It  will  be  in  phraseology,  that  '  all  persons  shall  be  equal 

order  immediately  after  disposing  of  the  amend-  before  the  law,'  when  there  are  so  many  rami- 

ment  now  pending,  which  is  to  strike  out  the  fications  of  government  and  society  to  which 

(ointh)  third  section  of  the  bill,  as  follows:  the  language  applies,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dan- 

Stc.  (9)  3.  And  UUfuHher  enacted,  That  within  g©rous  mode  of  legislation.    I  hope  this  amend- 

tbe  Territories  aforesaid  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  ment  will  not  be  adopted  in  this  hasty  man- 

tlM  elective  franchise  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  ner  " 

^n^t';S:i^;"A^d\'ifauS?7.St.''rc^!  Mr.Lane:  "  I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now 

otberof  Congress  or  of  the  Legislative  Aflsemblies  of  ^Jp^JTl-      ^                                           ,    ,     « 

the  Territories  aforesaid,  inconsistent  with  the  pro-  The  motion  WAS  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate 

Tinoot  of  this  act,  are  hereby  declared  nail  and  adjourned. 

^*"'*-                                                 .  On  the  10th,  the  bill  was  considered,  and  Mr. 

Mr.  Sumner:  " Let  that  be  stricken  out."  Wade  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  offered 

Mr.  Wade :    **  Very  well ;  let  it  be  struck  the  following : 

oat,  then  " 

Tk-.  *^-«  j^      «.                    J  i.  That  from  and  after  the  passaire  of  this  act  there 

1  be  Maendment  was  agreed  to.  gh^ll  be  no  denial  of  the  electirTfranchise  in  any  of 

ilr.  Wade:  "Now  I  move  to  strike  out  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  now  or  hereafter 

of  the  bill  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  in-  to  be  organized,  to  any  citizen  thereof  on  account 

sert  the  following :  "  ^^  ™c®»  '^^  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude : 

•n..*  •      11  *!.     m      •*    •        i-  ^1.     TT  fA  ^  «A  X  *od  all  acts  or  part  of  acts,  either  of  Congress  or  of 

tJ^K^ii'L*^®  Territories  of  the  United  States  the  Legislat-Te  AssembUes  of  said  Terntories,  in- 

Uere  shall  be  no  denial  to  citizens  of  the  Unite<»  consistint  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby 

«Sf  ^^'^i**?  «»«c*i^«  ^'^"SH!"®  ^^  'IT*'/*  ^^r^i®  ^'  declared  nuU  and  void.                                               ^ 
color,  and  all  persons  shall  be  equal  before  the  law. 

tt!^b^*^^tire^^mbf  "^o^an^    Territo?!?"incon^  "^^^  ^^  concurred  in,  and  the  bill  passed 

•iitent  wiUi' the  ^"sions  of Xs  ^i"  Sf^  hereby  ^^  ^^®  following  vote : 

a«clared  null  and  void.  Ybas— Messrs.  Anthony,   Conncss,  Cragin.  Cres- 

Mr.  WiUiamn,  of  Oregon,  said :  "  I  object  to  ''^l^  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Foge,  Foster,  Fowler, 

hnnying  this  bUl  through  without  any  con-  G^mes^   Henderson     Howard,    Howe,    Kirkwood, 

ri1rviHi«:^r.      T^  ^11  *v     T      •*     •                 V       X  Lane,  Morgan,  Momil,  Poland,  Sherman,  Stewart, 

rderation.    In  all  the  Territories,  according  to  ^umier,  Wade,  WiUe^,  and  Williams--24.             ^ 

WIS  proposed  amendment,  all  persons  are  to  be  Nats— Messrs.    Buckalew,    Hendricks,  Johnson, 

eqnal  before  the  law.     I  should  like  to  know  Patterson,  Riddle,  Sanlsbury,  and  Van  Winkle — 7. 

what  that  means  before  I  vote  to  incorporate  Absbkt  — Messrs.     Brown,     Cattell,     Chandler, 

into  the  organic  acts  of  the  Territories  such  STi?°'  S^""'-*  m'??"*    n*" w'*a*^^/ v"3^''"^v®°' 

ftKf.««^ixv -.-  *t,  *     wvi  i.  •   iiT     '*.*'=*'  '"*^"  Outhrie,  Harris,  McDougall,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Nye, 

ptiraseol<^  as  that.    What  is  the  precise  mean-  Pomeroy,  Ramsiy,  Ro8s,^p;ague,  Trumbull,  Wilson 

lig  and  effect  of  it?    Suppose  an  Indian  should  and  yates-2l.  ^*        '   ^   ^    ' 
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In  the  House,  on  January  10th,  the  amend-  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President?    Itiare- 

ment6  of  the  Senate  were  concurred  in  by  the  versing  the  proper  order  of  things  and  requiring 

following  vote :  a  party  to  prove  a  negative." 

Tbas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Amell,  James  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  it 

M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  provide  in 

Beaman,    Benjamin,    Bidwell,    Bingham     Blaine,  this  bUl  a  complete  indemnity  for  persons  who 

Boutwcll,  Bromwcll,  Broomall,   Buckland,  Bandy,     i ^  ^^4.^a  *u-  ♦k^  tt,*:*^^  g*!*^  :Jr  -^««-.^»- 

Reader  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cook,  c/u  ^^^^  ^^^  ^9^  ^®  ^^^^  States  m  connecdon 

lorn.  Culver,  Davis,  Defrees,  Delano,  Demine,  Dix-  With  the  various  subject-matters  mentioned  m 

on,  Dodge,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Effffleston,  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Famswortb    Farquhar,  Ferry,    Garfield,   Giinnelj,  "  The  subject  embraced  in  this  bill  is  one  of 

Abner  C.  Harding    Hart,  Hawkins,  Higby,  Hill,  importance  than  any  other  that  has  been 

Holmes,  Hooper,  Dcmas    Hubbard,  John  H.  Hub-  i.  ^  **.  *i      rr          j     •       i.v                 ^v 

bard,  James  R.  rfubbell,  IngersoU,  ienckes.  Julian,  presented  tt)  the  House  during  this  or  any  other 

Kasson,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  Koontz,  George  V.  Law-  Congress  smce  the  foundation  of  the  GoTern- 

rence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan.  Lonffyear,  Lynch,  ment.    It  involves  all  of  the  questions  embraced 

Marston  Marvin,  May nard,  McClurg,  IJcRuer,  Mer-  in  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 

cur,  Miller,  Mornll,  Monlton,  Myers,  O  Neill,  Orth,  xi,^  \r;n:,«»„    «„«a      f*   Tv*AT^/^fiA«  f^  UrAn^  *}^^ 

Paiie,  Perham,  Plants,  Price,  liaymond,  John  H.  J^®.  }^]^'S&^  <»f  •     ^}  proposes  to  bring  tk 

•Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Spalding,  legislative  department   of  the  Government  m 

Stokes,    Thayer,    John   L.    Thomas,    Trowbridge,  conflict  with  the  views  of  that  court  as  express- 

Upson,  Van   Aemam,  Burt  Van   Horn,   Hamilton  ed  by  the  majority." 

Ward    Warner    EUhu   B.   Wasbburae,  Henrr   D.  After  a  brief  debate  in  the  House,  the  biD  was 

Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Went-  j        t  i.  oo  i  u    a-u    ^  n      • ..^♦^ 

worth,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wil-  Passed  on  February  23d,  by  the  following  vote: 

son.  and  Windom—lOi.                               ^        ^  „  Yeas— Messrs.  AUison,  Ames,   Amell,  James  M. 

NATS-Mcssrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Boycr,  Campbell,  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman.  Bidwell. 

Chanler,  Cooper  Dawson,  Demson,  Eldridge,  Fmck,  Bingham,  Blaine,  BromwclL   Broomall,  Buckland, 

Glossbrenner,   Aaron  Harding    Hise,Hoffan,  Ches-  Bundy,   Reader  W.  Clark,   Cobb,  Conkling,  Cook, 

ter  D.  Hubbard,   Edwin    N.   Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Delano,  Deming,  Dixon,  Do&e,  Don- 

Johnson,   Latham.   Le    Blond,    Leftwich^Niblack,  „elly,  Eggleston,  E hot,  Farquhar,  Garfield,  Grinnell, 

Nicholson    >.oell    Samuel  J.  Randall,  Wilham  H.  Abner  C.    Harding,  Hawkins.   Hayes,  Henderson, 

Randall,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Shankhn,  Sitereares,  Higby,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Demu 

Taber,  >athamel  G-^  Taylor,    Thornton,    Trimble,  Hu%bard,  John  H.  rfubWd,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Hnl. 

Andrew  H.  Ward,  Whaley  and  Winfield--88  ^urd,  Jenckes,  Julian,   Kasson,   Kelley,  Ketcham, 

Not  voTiNG-Messrs.  Anderson,  DelosR.  Ashley,  Koontz,   Kuykendall,  Lafiin,  George  V.  Lawrence 

Blow,  Brandagee,  Conkhnff,   Darling,.  DawejL  Du-  Loan,  iongyear.  Lynch,  Marrin,  Mavnard,  UcOm, 

mont,    Ebot,    Goodvear     Gnswold,   ^le.  Hams,  McKee,  M^Ruer.  Mercur,  Miller,  Mborhead,  Monii, 

Hayes,  Henderson  Hotcbkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Myera,  Newell,  6'Neill,  6rth,  Paine^  Perham,  Price, 

?^'*'''^l*°"!*^f'  •?2"?f»,P"Sy»  Kerr  Kuykendall,  Wiuiam  H.  Randall,  John  H.  Rice,  feollins,  Sawrer, 

Lrfflm     Marshall,    McCullough     Mclndoe     McKee,  gcofield,  Sbellabarger,  Sloan,  Spalding,  SUrr,  &til. 

Moorhead,  Morns  Newell,  Patterson    Phelps,  Pike,  ^ell,   Stokes,  Thayer,   Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Bort 

Pomeroy,  Radford,  Alexander  H    Rice,  Rousseau,  Van  Horn,  Hamiltoi  Ward,  Warner,  Henry  D.  Wwh- 

Shellabarffer,     Sloan,     Starr,     Stevens,  ^StilweU,  ^urn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker.  Wbalcy,  WU- 

Strouse,  Nelson  Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Robert  T.  i^'   j^n^es  F.  Wilson,   Steohcn  F.  Wilson,  and 

Van  Horn,  Woodbndge,  and  Wright— 49.  Woocibridce— 96. 

■■  Nats — Messrs.  Ancona,  Bover,  Campbell,  Cbtnler, 

In  the  House,  on  January  22d,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  ^^aS."  hS^s'^U^^^^^^^^ 

Iowa,  reported  back  from  the  Judiciary  Com-  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Kerr,  lie  Blond,  Marshall,  M^ 

mittee  tlie  bill  to  declare  valid  and  conclasiTe  Cullough,  Nicholson,    Samuel   J.    Randall,  RiUer. 

certain  proclamations  of  the  Presideht  and  acts  Shankun,  Sitgreaves,  Taber,  Trimble,  and  indre« 

done  in  pursuance  thereof,  or  of  his  orders,  in  H.  Ward— 27.                                           ^  .    „ 

the  snopre^ioa  of  tho  late  rcbeUion  against  the  j^^J'^^^^l^^^^rXlU^itTri^^m^. 

United  btates.  Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Sidney  Clarke,  CuItct,  Dir- 

Mr.   Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:    *'Mr.  ling,  Davis,  Defrees,  Denison, Driggs,  Dumont, F^k- 

Speaker,  it  strikes  me  that  this  bill  goes  very  far;  ley,  Famswonh,  Ferry,  Goodyear,  Griswold,  Hale, 

but  we  go  to  an  extreme  and  an  unprecedented  ^^^  Hill  Hogan    Hotchldss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard. 

i/v«^^k  -^rU^^  ^^  ««.i^..*«i,^  ♦^  «;i^^*  «  ^»^^*  :  «  Inflrersoll,  Jones,  Kelso,  Latham,  William  Lawrence, 

length  when  we  undertake  to  adopt  a  provuMon  Lel^wich;  Marston,  Mclndoe,  M'orrill,  Moulton,  Nil^ 

Buch  as  that  proposed  m  the  amendment.     It  lack,  Noell,  Patterson,  Phelps,  Pike,  Plants,  Pomeror, 

proposes  to  enact  that  any  officer  of  the  United  Radford,  Raymond,  Alexander   H.    Rice,   Bogoi^ 


committed 

have  _        _ 

think  we  had  better  let  things  take  the  ordinary  dom,*WinfieldraD<i  VVright^f. 

course.      If  provost  marshals  of  the  United  m     /•  n      •                    /•    i       *                 ,k. 

States  have  without  legal  authority  imprisoned  ^'^  followmg  names  of  absentees  were  su^ 

men,  wilfully  locked  them  up  for  mere  caprice  ^equently  recorded  : 

or  malice,  why  not  let  such  cases  take  the  regu-*  ^  YBA8--Mes8r9.  Anderson,  Delos  R.  Ashley,  Brjn- 

^ay>  ^^^^X  ^f  *u^  )^'^'i      ixTk..  oK^.-!^  ♦!  io /^..  dagce,   Sidney  Clarke,   Dans,  Dixon,  Famswonn, 

lar  course  of  the  law  ?      Why  should  this  Con-  G^fiJ^,   Bill;  IngersoU,   William    Lawrence,  M^ 

gress  undertake  to  declare  that,  because  men  indoe,  Moulton,  Plants,  Stevens,  and  Windom. 

held  appointments  under  the  United  States,  it  Nats— Messrs.  Bergen,  Niblack,  Strouse.  Thorn- 

ehall  be  presumed  prima  facie  that  all  their  acts  ton,  and  Wright. 

were  done  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  In  the  Senate,  on  March  2d,  this  bill  wa^ 
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judiciary,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ous  that  rebels  should  have  iramunity  from 
States  as  the  ultimate  tribunal,  no  matter  how  il-  punishment,  those  who  are  ?o  strennonsly  op- 
legal — even  if  the  orders  of  the  President  were  posed  to  every  measure  adopted  for  secarity 
legal— may  have  been  the  manner  in  which  lest  in  some  way  it  might  circumscribe  the 
those  orders  have  been  executed,  the  party  claims  of  rebels,  those  who  have  been  so  fiercely 
suffering,  if  the  Constitution  prohibited  the  opposed  to  what  has  been  deemed  absolutely 
orders. or  the  law  prohibited  the  manner  in  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  aoi 
which  the  orders  were  executed,  can  in  no  order,  would  be  so  violently  opposed  to  giving 
possible  way  bring  his  case  for  redress  before  this  small  boon  to  the  loyal  soldier  engaged  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  Con-  this  war,  that,  after  they  have  risked  tbeir  Ut€8 
gress  of  the  United  States  by  this  law  assumes  for  the  preservation  of  the  country  and  ha^e 
for  itself  to  decide  that  these  acts  and  procla-  preserved  its  liberty,  they  shall  not  be  subjected 
mations  are  all  legal,  and  that  the  manner  in  to  law-suits  growing  out  of  their  obedience  to 
which  they  have  been  performed  is  legal,  and  the  orders  of  the  President." 
proposes  to  deny  to  the  courts  jurisdiction  over  Mr.  Trumbull,  gf  Iliinois,  said:  "I  shall  wy 
any  cases  arising  under  this  law  in  the  exercise  but  a  very  few  words  in  reply  to  what  has  been 
of  what  it  evidently  seems  to  suppose  is  its  said  on  this  bill.  Congress  has  been  legislflting 
paramount  authority  under  the  Constitution  to  for  several  years  to  protect  persons  wlio  were 
interfere  with  what  would  otherwise  be  the  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  from 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  prosecutions  and  suits  for  acts  which  were  done 
It  is  in  my  view,  therefore,  neither  more  nor  m  the  line  of  their  duty  and  in  obedience  to 
less  than  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  Con-  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
gress,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  first  to  pass  a  law,  States  and  those  acting  under  his  antbority. 
and  secondly  to  say  that  that  law  shall  never  Several  statutes  have  been  passed  on  that  sub- 
be  disputed,  no  matter  how  absolutely  witliout  ject.  The  first,  I  think,'  was  on  the  Sd  of 
authority,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress  may  March,  1863;  and  we  passed  an  amendatory 
have  been  to  pass  it."  act  on  the  11th  of  May,  1866,  protecting  di 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,   said  :     "  Mr.  officers  from  having  to  pay  damages  in  conw- 

President,  the  English   Parliament   claims  to  quence  of  such  acts  as  are  recited  in  thw  bill 

bo  omnipotent,  and  so  it  is.    It  may  legalize  and  in  the  acts  to  which  I  have  referred;  bat 

any     act,     however    wrongfully    committed,  those  statutes  went  no  further  than  to  antbor- 

and  there  is  no  remedy,  because,  according  to  ize  the  party  who  was  sued  to  transfer  his  case 

the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution,  there  is  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  court,  and  to 

no  power  that  can  review  the  decision  of  that  make  the  orders  of  the  President,  or  the  ftd 

body.    This,  however,  is  the  first  time  in  the  that  the  party  acted  under  a  color  of  law  in  the 

history  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  a  defence  to  the 

when  a  majority  in  Congress  have  solemnly  suit    This  statute  goes  very  little  further.  It 

committed  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  bill  to  authorizes  the  party  to  make  this  defence  in 

the  doctrine  that  they  possess  omnipotence  un-  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  action,  to  plead 

der  the  Federal  Constitution.    I  know  that  bills  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
like  this  have  been  passed  in  England  when  the        "The  Senator  from  Maryland,  by  moving  to 

Crown  has  been  guilty,  in  times  of  great  public  strike  out  the  latter  part  of  the  bill  as  it  st^ndiS 

danger,  of  doing  that  which  was  forbidden  by  recognizes,  as  I  understand,  the  authority  to 

the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain ;  but  I  never  pass  the  first  portion  of  this  bill.    Kow,  wbat 

expected  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Fed-  is  it?     It  declares  that  these  parties  shall  be 

eral   Congress,  acting  under  a  written  consti-  protected  to  the  feame  extent  that  they  wodM 

tntion,   should    claim  for  itself  this  omnipo-  have  been  protected  by  an  existing  law  at  tbe 

fence  of  power.    I  have  seen,  it  is  true,  during  time  the  acts  were  done.    Is  there  any  Senator 

the  last  few  years  step  by  step  being  taken  in  here  who  is  not  willing  to  go  that  far? 
this  direction  by  Congress ;  but  now  we  have        "  As  I  understand  the  bill,  it  intends  to  p* 

it,  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  boldly  avowed  to  the  thus  far  and  no  farther:  to  protect  the  party 

whole  world,   that    this  American   Congress,  just  as  far  as  it  would  have  been  competent  fot 

whose  powers  are  defined  and   limited  by  a  Congress  to  have  protected  hira  had  a  la' 

written  constitution,  and  which  is  only  a  coOr-  previously    existed.      Suppose    Congress  t^ 

dinate  branch  of  the  Government,  possesses  all  passed  a  law  authorizing  a  military  coramisdoo 

power  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  that  its  — ^if  the  existence  of  such  a  law,  at  the  uto^ 

will  is  law,  and  that  neither  constitutions  nor  would  have  warranted  the  commission— tb 

any  thing  else  can  bind  that  will."  the    commission,   having    been    held   wiih; 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said :  "  This  is  an  am-  that  law,  and  tlie  parties  having  acted  in  o 

nesty  bill — amnesty  to  the  oflScers,  and  soldiers  dience  to  orders  of  those  who  sat  upon  th 

who  have  preserved  this  Union  by  their  valor  commission,  the  efi^ect  of  this  bill  is  to  pri 

and  by  their  devotion  to  the  country.    It  simply  tect  them.    I  presume  the  Senator  from  Mi 

says  that  they  shall  not,  for  their  good  con-  nesota  desires  to   protect  them.     It  protec 

duct,  be  annoyed  by  law-suits  growing  out  of  .them,  although  the  act  had  no  warrant  of  la! 

the  war;  that  they  shall  have  peace.    I  did  at  that  time.     If  Congress  could  havexgiv 

not  suppose  that  those  who  are  so  very  desir-  the  warrant,  then  we  want  to  give  it  now.*' 
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of  a  daty,  wbich  we  think  was  laudable,  or  Van  Horn,  Warner,  HeDryD.Wa8hbnni,WflKtaB. 

which  waa  innocent  under  color  or  pretence  of  y**t^""!'  Sm"^®*"'  ^I°4?**^»  ^h^^^*  WiUiuu, 

«»4^k»»:f»    ,.,A  ««««  ^rv,v   Arv.».«»^    ««^    .A^/t.iA  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  ond  Windom— 112. 

anthonty,  we  may  step  forward  and   rescue  SrATs-Mewrg.  Ancona,  Boycr,  Campbell,  Chmler. 

hira.     I  do  not  know  that  any  such  case  can  r^i^on  Eldridge,  Glossbrenner,  Hale.  Aaron  H«. 

arise  under  existing  iaws;   but  if  it  should,  we  dinff,  Hise,  Kerr,  Le  Blond,  Lefiwich,  Marshall,  Nib- 

oonld  indemnify  the  officer  upon  the  ordinary  lac^,  Nicholson,  NoelL  Phelps,  Samuel  J.  Raodill, 

and  usual  principle   wbich   has   prevailed  in  RHter  Rogers,  Shank  in,  Sugreares^  StilTrell^  N». 

other  countries  is  weU  as  this.    The  present  IKd^JiJ^.^'^aS^^ 

bill,   however,   which    proposes  to  close  •  the  Not  voting— Messrs.  Alley,  Anderson,  Deloi  B. 

courts  of  justice,  and  forbid  the  citizen  to  ap-  Ashley,  Ber^n,  Bandy,  ConklinK,  Cook,  (^per, 

proach  a  tribunal  where  the  laws  will  be  ad-  Culver,  Davis,   Dawes,   Delano,  Deming,  DeoUon, 

minbtered,  onght.  at  least  to  stand  condemned.  g°Jf;;te"k^,^'r«he?W%"bb^'l)t«HS& 

and  be  rejected.  bard,  Edwin  N.  Hnbbell.  Humphrey,  Johnson,  Jones, 

The  amendment  was  rejected— yeas,  9,  nays,  Longyear,   Marston,  Marvin,  McCullough,  Morrill, 

30 ;    and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  Pomerov,  Radford,  Raymond,  Ross,  Sloan,  Stroue, 

yqI;^.  Taber,  Thornton,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Hamilton  Ward, 

_  '      -,             .    ^,           r^  XX  ..    ^,_      ^,       rt  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  James  F.  Wilson,  Winficld, 

TEAS-Measrs.  Anthony   Cattell,  Chandler,  Con-  Woodbridge,  and  Wrlght-49. 

ness,  Cragin,  Dixon,  Doohttle,  Edmunds,  Fogg,  Fos-  °                 ^ 

ter.  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Harris.  IIow-  In  the  Senate,  on  December  4th,  Mr.  Cban* 

ard,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye,  dler  of  Michigan,  moved  to  take  up  the  aboTe 

Patterson,     Pomerov,     Ramsey,    Ross,     Sherman,  vjn 

Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle, 

Wade,  Willey,  WilUams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 86.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said:  ''I  hare 

Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew,    Cowan,  Davis,  Hen-  gome  doubts  whether  it  was  neoespary  in  tbe 

dricka,  Johnson,  McDougall,  Norton,  and  Saulsbury  ^^^  instance  for  Congress  to  pass  the  sectioD 

Absent -Messrs.   Brown,   Creswcll,    Fessenden,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  reped.    The  power 

Guthrie,    Henderson,   Nesmith,  Poland,  and   Rid-  of  pardon  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the 

die— 6.  Executive ;  and  the  only  necessity  for  the  origiii* 

al  act  now  sought  to  be  repealed  was  a  doobt 

In  the  House,  on  December  8d,  Mr.  Eliot  in-  I  suppose,  whether  under  that  powei  the  ftea- 

tpoduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  thirteenth  section  ^^"^/^  ^?  ^^'^^  States  could  pardon  all  in 

of  an  act  to  suppress  insubordmation,  etc.,  as  ^®  ^?^™  of  a  general  amnesty.    I  am  not  pre- 

follows :                                              -'        »  pared  to  say  whether  he  could  or  could  not  do 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,^  That  the  thirteenth  section  of     ^_1  j_i.i  __  ^  _      tA-x u    j     -^ j'    vr. 


repealed.  gress,  in  the  form  in  which  Congress  aotbor- 

The  section  which  it  was  moved  to  repeal  ized  him  to  do  it,  by  a  declaration  ot  general . 

was  as  follows :  amnesty,  he  conld  certainly  issne  a  pardon  to  > 

8bo.  13.  And  he  U  fuHher  enad4d,  That  the  Presi-  every  one  of  the  parties  who  might  stand  in  4 

dent  is  hereby  authorized,  at  any  time  hereafter,  by  situation  requiring  to  be  pardoned.    Over  that 


may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare.  no  general  amnesty.    The  amnesty,  which  b« 

The  bill  was  passed  without  opposition  by  has  issued  is  less  extensive  than  that  which  wm 

the  following  vote :  ^^^^  ^7  ^^  predecessor." 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said :  *'  If  I  saw  i 

Aste&aM^^^^  ^^^'y  for  i°^.™^.^^  ^^^ou  on  this  inatt^,  I 

man,  Aenjamln,  Bidwell,  Bingham,  6laine,  felow,  Pressmg  necessity  tor  prompt  action,  1  shoiiM 

Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Bromwell,  Broomall,   Buck-  be  willmg  to  take  up  the  bill  for  consideratioa 

land.  Reader  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cul-  at  once.     It  is  suggested  aside  that  the  loatWr 

lorn.  Darling,  Defrees,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Drigga,  Eck-  ig  pressing  because  the  President  may  do  seTersl 

^WrneU  iL^erc"  mJ^^  J'b^;i':K  things  under  t..6  act  of  1862  which  the  nf^ 

Hayes,  Henderson,   Higby,  HilK  Holmes,  Hooper,  of  the  law  would  prevent  his  doing.     Suppofe 

Chester  D.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  it  to  be  SO ;  the  President  has  ten  days  to  con* 

Hubbell,  Hulburd,  Ingersoll,  Jenckcs,  Julian,  Kaa-  aider    every   bill  that  is    submitted    to   hiin, 

son,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Ketchara,  KoonU,  Kuykendall,  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^yj  ^^^^^  ^  ^^g^^  ^    ^)^q  genate, 

Laflin,  Latham,  George  V.  Lawrence,  WilUam  Law-  ^^^  ^  ^  >    ,i:„««„«^  4^  ««♦  :«  «.k^  ™«.  «.,«*«»ct*A 

rence,  Loan,  Lynch,*^Maynard,  McCIurg,  Mclndoe,  ^^^^  is  disposed  to  net  m  the  way  sugfff^ 

McKee,  McRuer,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morris,  he  has  ten  days  within  which  he  inigbt  do 

Moulton,  Mrers,  Newell,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Pat-  whatever  he  might  choose  to   do  before  tw 

teraon,  Perham,  Pike,    Plants,   Price,  William  H.  bill  was  either  approved  by  him  or  disapproTcd 

R^t«r'  s.l?n°.t'%^;fi  J/'qw*l?^^^  "^d  returned  so  that  it  could  be  acted  on  by 

iratevenl^ltok^^^^^^^^  Congress     Then  I  do.not  ^e  any  .advant.«e 

Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Upaon,  Van  Aemam,  Robert  T.  that  is  to  be  gamed  by  immediate  action  ana  ^7 
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ters,  in  which  the  opinion  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  saysit  iscsflcntijltoite 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  decided  that  a  pardon  validity  that  it  mast  be  delivered— an  amn^ 

may  be  either  absolnte  or  conditional.    They  is  a  general  pardon  proclaimed  bj  prodium- 

qnote  in  that  opinion  also  from  common  law  tion.    This  statute  undertakes  to  confer  upon 

writers  on  the  subject  of  pardon  and  its  eflfeot,  the  President  of  the  United  States  authority 

and  say :  by  general  proclamation  to  grant  pardon  td 

A  pardon  is  a  deed  to  the  validity  of  which  delivery  pnesty  to  everybody  who  has  been  engaged 

is  essential,  and  delivery  is  not  complete  without  ac-  in  the  rebellion.     The  President  has  alreadj 

ceptance.    It  may  then  be  rejected  by  the  person  to  issued  general  proclamatidDS  of  amnesty  tsA 

whom  it  is  tendered;  and  if  it  be  rejected,  we  have  pardon ;  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  theeier- 

te'^^'vrS'^VT'C-irp'i^rier''"--  ciseofthat.powerhereafter.and,therefore,to 

'            *  ^^  IS  a  propnety  in  repealing  the  section  of  the 
"  The  point  in  that  case  was  the  authority  of  statute  which  confers  this  power  upon  thePrea- 
the  President  to  impose  a  condition  in  grant-  dent.    Let  him  have  sucn  powers  as  the  Cos- 
ing a  pardon,  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  stitution  gives  him ;  of  course  Congress  cannot 
that  authority  existed  in  the  President,  and  take  from  him  those  powers;  but  let  n?  not  be  I 
they  laid  down  the  rule  in  both  these  cases  a  party  to  conferring  any  additional  powers  «* 
that  the  power  of  the  President  *  to  grant  re-  any  additional  facility  upon  the  Preadent  to 
prieves  and  pardons'  is  to  be  construed  as  those  grant  pardons  to  persons  engaged  in  thi»rtfc«rf* 
words  were  understood  at  the  time  they  were  lion,  who  have  shown  themselves,  after  obtaiii- 
incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ing  pardon,  so  undeserving  of  the  mercy  whicf 
States.  The  President's  power  to  restore  proper-  has  been  extended  to  them.    Let  us  repeal  thi 
ty,  seized  under  the  confiscation  act,  to  its  former  clause  which  authorized  the  issuing  of  protl 
rebel  owners,  will  not  be  aflfected  by  the  repeal  mations  of  amnesty.    This  will  at  least  be 
of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1862,  as  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Cong 
the  section  is  silent  on  that  subject    It  is  cer-  that  general  pardons  and  restoration  of  y 
tainly  within  the  power  of  the  President  to  re-  erty  should  not  be  continued ;  and  if  the  Vi 
fuse  t-o  restore  property  to  pardoned  rebels,  by  dent  does  continue  to  pardon  rebels,  and  rerfc 
making  it  a  condition  when  he  grants  the  par-  their  property  by  individual  acts  under  * 
don  that  they  shall  not  claim  the  property  Constitution,  let  him  do  so  without  having 
which  has  been  seized  by  the  Government  sanction  of  Congress  for  his  act. 
The  President,  however,  has  not  generally  done        "  Therefore,  sir,  the  committee  recommendelj 
this,  and,  by  granting  absolute  pardons,  has  the  passage  of  this  bill,  believing  that  the  < 
given  an  order,  in  fact,  for  the  restoration  of  pression  of  such  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  C^ 

Property.     It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  gress  was  but  Carrying  out  the  expressions 

General  Howard,  made  to  Congress  at  the  last  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  we  shoi 

session,  that  the  President  did  direct  property  withhold  any  encouragement  on  our  parttothe 

to  be  restored  to  a  person  who  had  been  par-  granting  of  generid  pardons  and  irestorations 

doned,  and,  under  the  rule  adopted  in  that  case,  of  property  for  the  future,  until  we  can  see  a 

General  Howard  states  that  he  proceeded  to  better  spirit  manifested  on  the  part  of  tboi« 

restore    to    pardoned  rebels  more  than  four  who  are  their  recipients." 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  which  had        Mr.  Saulsbnry,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  strike 

been  seized  under  the  confiscation  act    I  will  out  all  of  the  bill  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 

not  undertake  to  say  whether  the  President  has  insert  the  following : 

authority  to  restore  this  property.     He,  cer-       That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  suppress iww- 

tainly,  has  no  such  authority  where  the  rights  rection,  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seise  and 

of  third  parties  have  intervened.     Whenever  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  pw- 

the  property  has  been  condemned  under  the  P**^J'"  approved  July  17, 1862,  be,  and  the  tame  a 

confiscation  act,  his  right  to  take  away  the  title  ^^^^^J>  repealed. 

of  an  individual  who  had  acquired  any  interest        Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said  :  "  When  tie 

in  the  property,  and  restore  it  to  the  former  subject  was  before  us  prior  to  the  recess,  I  s?^- 

owners,  would,  doubtless,  be  gone.    Whether  ed  my  friend  from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  tb« 

he  could  before,  after  the  mere  seizure  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  if  he  proposed  to  repeal 

property,  is  another  question ;  but  it  is  not  af-  the  secti(m  upon  the  ground  that  it  gave  povers 

fected,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  repeal  of  the  sec-  to  the  President  which  he  had  not,  or  whetba 

tion  under  consideration.  he  supposed  it  was  within  the  authority  of  Coo- 

"  If  the  President  has  this  power  under  the  gress  to  take  from  the  president  any  powen 

Constitution,  it  may  be  asked  why  then  repeal  w-hich  he  has,  with  reference  to  the  subject,  bj 

this  thirteenth  section ;  what  hann  does  it  do?  the  Constitution.    The  latter  question  he  d 

I  answer  that  this  thirteenth  section  is  broader  course  answered  in  the  negative.     He  told  na 

than  the  Constitution ;  it  authorized  the  Presi-  and  told  us  correctly,  as  he  always  means  to  do 

dent,  by  proclamation,  to  grant  pardon  and  that  the  power  of  pardon  vested  in  the  Prcii 

amnesty.     The  difference,  as  I  understand,  be-  dent  by  the  Constitution  cannot  by  Icgislatioi 

tween  a  pardon  and  an  amnesty  is  this :  a  par-  be  taken  from  hiul ;  and  for  the  same  reason  1 

don  is  an  act  of  mercy  extended  to  an  indi-  have  no  doubt  he  would  admit  that  it  canno 

vidoal ;  it  must  be  by  deed ;  it  must  be  pleaded —  be  in  any  way  limited  or  qualified.     It  is  vested 
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nimois  referred,  reported  in  18  Howard  (where  people,  millions  of  men,  for  tbe  crime  of  treason 

ihQ  immediate  question  before  tbe  court  was  when  they  were  acting  under  the  power  and 

whether  the  President  under  tbe  power  to  par-  authority  of  a  government  wbicli  had  been 

don  had  a  right  to  pardon  conditionally,  and  erected  over  them — a  government  having  tbe 

the  conrt  canie  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  power  to  protect  them,  and  where  Great  Brit- 

that  riglit),  they  came  to  it  in  part  upon  the  ain  could  not  afford  protection  in  case  they  dis- 

ground  that  the  extent  of  the  power  was  to  be  obeyed  the  American  governments  which  had 

ascertained  by  recurring  to  the  power  and  the  been  set  np  over  them.   And,  sir,  however  mad 

manner  in  which  it  was  executed  in  England  and  foolish  it  was — and  I  have  always  consid- 

at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted ;  and  ered  it  to  have  been  madness  and  foolishneafr- 

^  in  England  it  appeared  that  from  time  to  on  the  part  of  the  Soutljem  people  to  have  en- 

time  the  king  had  granted  a  pardon  upon  con-  tered  upon  the  recent  struggle,  I  say  that  tbe 

dition ;  and  as  the  Constitution  in  no  manner  great  mass  of  them  did  not  incur  thereby  the 

restrained  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  the  crime  of  treason  nor  subject  themselves  to  its 

President,  but  contented  itself  with  vesting  in  penalties ;  and  I  assert  no  new  doctrine.   I  as- 

bim  the  entire  power,  he  could,  as  tbe  king  sert  a  doctrine  which  has  been  maintained  in 

could,  exert  that  power  conditionally.  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States.  I 

"  The  same  reasoning  evidently  applies  to  the  assert  a  doctrine  which   your  revolutionary 

case  before  us,  because  as  the  Senate  must  be  fathers  asserted,  and  which  the  tribunals  of 

apprised — I  am  sure  nobody  knows  it  better  the  country  which   they  established  aajerted 

than  my  friend  from  Diinois — the  English  mon-  and  maintained. 

arch  from  time  to  time  lias  granted  pardon  and  "  Why,  sir,  any  one'  who  will  take  the  trooUe 

granted  amnesty  by  proclamation  ;    and  the  to  look  into  Dallas's  Heports  will  find  a  num- 

passage  which  I  read  from  the  seventy-fourth  her  of  cases.    I  will  refer  to  a  single  one,  the 

number  of  the  Federalist  the  other  day  shows  case  of  Respnblica  vs.  Samuel  Chapman,  to  be 

that  one  of  the  reasons  for  vesting  the  power  found  in  1  Dallas,  where  this  very  doctrine  was 

in  the  President  was  tlmt  it  might  be  important  judicially  decided ;  and  there  cannot  be  found 

at  certain  stages  of  an  insurrection,  in  order  to  in  any  American  authority  since  that  day  i 

the  quelling  of  the  insurrection,  to  proclaim  single  dictum,  much  less  a  decii^ion,  overruling 

pardon  ^  all  the  parties  who  might  be  engaged  that  authority.    What  was  that  case?    Penn- 

in  it;   and  that  could  only  be  done,  not  by  sylvaniahad  established  an  independent  go?* 

granting  a  pardon  to  each  individual  insurrec-«  ernment  for  itself,  and  in  less  than  six  months 

ti^nist,  for  they  could  not  be  found  out,  but  by  after  the  establishment  of  that  government  a 

a  general  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Presi-  man  by  the  name  of  Chapman,  an  adherent  of 

dent,  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation,  that  all  who  King  George,  did  an  act  which  was,  in  tbe 

should  turn  out  to  have  been  involved  in  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  trea- 

insurrection  were  to  be  considered  as  pardoned,  son  against  that  government.     He  was  a  snb- 

**I  am  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  imagine,  as  far  ject  of  King  George,  as  all  our  fathers  were, 

OB  the  legal  question  is  concerned,  upon  what  but  he  committed  the  act  after  the  people  of 

plausible  ground  the  necessity  for  passing  the  Pennsylvania  had  established  for  themselres 

section  which  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  was  then  an  independent  government.     He  was  brought 

placed,  and  of  course  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  to  trial,  not,  to  be  sure,  in  a  Federal  conrt,  be- 

upon  what  possible  ground  the  repeal  of  that  cduse  there  was  not* then  any  such  trihonal,  but 

section  can  be  placed  consistent  with  the  doc-  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  charged  with 

trine  that,  independent  of  that  section,   the  the  crime  of  being  guilty  of  treason  agamst 

whole  power  which  the  section  proposes  to  give  that  State,  and,  after  a  long  and  able  trial,  was 

is  already  in  the  Executive."  convicted  and  executed.     There,  sir,  is  judi- 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  said :  *•  In  my  cial  precedent,  showing  that  when  a  govem- 

judgment  this  original  act  of  confiscation  was  ment  defaeto  is  established  an  individual  citizen 

misnamed.    The  title  it  bore  upon  its  face  was  not  yielding  his  obedience  to  it,  but  attempting 

'An  act  to  punish  treason,'  and  it  was  applied  to  make  war  upon  it,  has,  within  the  limits  of 

to  the  whole  mass  of  the  Southern  people  of  this  this  country  and  by  the  judgment  of  a  learned 

country.  WiUyoutellme,  sir,  that  you  can  frame  legal  tribunal,  been  found  guilty  and  execntt^ 

a  bill  of  indictment  like  this  against  eight  mil-  for  the  crime  of  treason  against  that  govem- 

lion  people?    Such  a  thing  is  unknown  in  the  ment,  although  be  claimed  protection  on  a^ 

history  of  the  world.     When  our  revolutionary  count  of  what  he  asserted  to  be  his  superior  al- 

fathers  assumed  to  secede,  if  you  please,  from  legiance  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 

the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  to  estab-  **But,  sir,  the  doctrine  which  I  maintain  is 

lish  an  independent  government  for  themselves,  older  than  the  case  in  Dallas.    It  is  tlie  recog- 

the  House  of  Commons  rang  with  the  cry  of  nized  doctrine  of  England,  and  has  been  for 

'rebels'  and  'traitors,'  just  as  the  Halls  of  hundreds  of  yeai's.    The  student  even  of  Blact- 

Congress  have  rung  with  the  cry  of  *  rebels 'and  stone  is  at  no  loss  to  know  what  is  thetme 

'traitors'  since:    but  wliat  said  the  master  doctrine  on  this  subject, 

minds  of  the  British  Parliament  then?    They  '*Mr.  President,  it  is  time,  high  time,  that 

Eroclaimed  the  very  doctrine  which  I  proclaim  wholesale  accusations  like  these  had  ceased  to 

ere  to«day,  that  you  could  not  indict  a  whole  be  made.    They  can  subserve  no  public  good* 
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Cowan,  Davis,  Fogg,  Frelin^huysen,  Orimes,  Guth*  in  case  of  disability  or  miscondact  in  oflBoe  doN 

rie,  Harris,  McDouffall,  Nesmith,  Nye,  Poraeroy,  Bid.  ujg  the  reoess  of  that  body,  the  President  maj, 

die,  Sprague,  Van  Winkle,  and  Yates— 18.  ^-^^  t|j^  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  m- 

Thir*  act,  not  having  been  returned  by  the  pend  the  incumbent  and  commission  another 

President,  became  a  law  without  his  approval  until  the  next  session,  at  which  it  shall  be  hia 

duty  to  report  the  fact,  along  with  the  causes 

In  the  House,  on  the  3d  of  December,  Mr.  of  removal,  and  the  name  of  the  oflBcer  so  ap- 

Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a  bill  to  pointed,  or  such  other  person  as  he  shall  choojie 

regulate  removals  from  office.    The  first  section  tonomhiate;  and  that  in  case  of  t)ie  refosal  of 

provided  that  in  all  instances  of  appointments  the  Senate  to  approve  the  act,  tlie  officer  eo 

to  office  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad-  suspended  shall  resume  his  fonction*,  without 

vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  power  of  any  allowance,  however,  of  compensation  m 

removal  should  be  exercised  only  in  concur-  the  meanwhile, 
rence  with  the  Senate.  *^  The  second  section  provides  that  no  officer 

The  second  section  provided  that  in  case  of  renominated  shall  continue  to  hold  after  his 

disability  or  misconduct  in  office,  occurring  dur-  r^cction,  and  that  the  party  so  rejected  shall 

ing  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  where  the  interests  not  be  again  appointed, 
of  the  public  may  make  it  necessary  to  displace        "  The  third  section  I  propose,  with  the  appro- 

the  incumbent  until  the  advice  and  consent  of  bation  of  the  committee,  to  strike  out,  and  io- 

the  Senate  can  be  duly  had  and  obtained  there-  sort  two  others — one  to  the  efiect  that  where  a 

on,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  vacancy  happening  during  the  recess  may  haye 

suspend  the  disabled  or  defaulting  officer,  and  been  filled  by  the  President,  it  shall  be  his  dnty 

to  designate  some  other  person  to  perform  the  to  make  a  nomination  before  the  end  of  the 

duties  of  the  office  until  the  Senate  should  have  next  session,  and  in  case  of  the  nomination  of 

the  opportunity  of  acting  thereupon.    And  it  any  other  person  or  persons  than  the  one  w 

should  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  within  ten  commissioned,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 

days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  advise  and  consent  thereto,  the  office  shall  not 

report  to  it  the  fact  of  such  suspension,  with  be  considered  as  vacant  upon  its  adjournment, 

the  reasons  therefor,  and  to  nominate  a  person  but  the  person  so  commissioned  shall  contiood 

for  the  place;  and  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  during  the  recess, 

Senate  to  concur  in  such  suspension,  either  by  and  until  he  shall  be  either  nominated  and  re- 

a  direct  vote  thereon,  or  by  advising  and  con-  jected,  or  duly  superseded  by  a  new  apooint- 

senting  to  the  appointment  of  the  person  so  ment;  and  the  other  providing  that  the  beads 

nominated,  the  officer  suspended  should  there-  of  departments  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the 

upon  resume  the  exercise  of  his  official  func-  term  of  four  years  unless  removed  with  the 

tions  as  though  the  same  had  not  been  sus-  concurrence  of  the  Senate ;  and  shall  moreover 

pended.  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coo- 

The  third  section  provided  that  every  person  sent  of  the  Senate  appoint,  all  their  a:?fflstanti 
who  had  been  or  should  thereafter  be  nomi-  and  subordinates,  to  nold  for  the  like  perio<l, 
nated  to  the  Senate  for  office,  and  who  should  unless  removed  in  the  same  manner, 
fail  to  receive  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  "  The  bill  rests,  therefore,  on  the  hypothefis 
Senate  thereto,  should  be  incapable  of  holding  that  the  power  of  removal  does  not  rigbtfuDv 
any  office  under  the  Unit^  States  for  the  term  belong  to  the  President  alone — even  if  he  can 
of  three  years  after  such  rcjjection,  unless  two-  be  properly  claimed  to  have  any  share  of  it, 
thirds  of  the  Senate  should  relieve  him  of  such  under  the  Ck>nstitution — ^and  cannot  be  safely 
disability.  And  whenever  any  person  has  as-  left  with  that  officer  without  any  restraint  upon 
sumed  office,  and  discharged  its  auties  upon  the  its  exercise;  and  this  as  a  general  principle, 
nomination  of  the  President,  before  he  had  and  without  any  i*eference  to  the  merits  or  de- 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  or  his  rejection  merits  of  the  existing  functionary.  It  propose* 
by  the  Senate,  ail  subordinates  and  deputies  to  improve  the  rare  advantage  of  a  dissociation 
appointed  by  him,  or  on  his  recommendation,  between  the  party  in  power  here  and  the  Prcsi- 
snall  vacate  their  places.  dent  of  its  own  choice,  for  the  correction  of  a 

The  fourth  section  provided  that  all  nomina-  great  evil,  by  a  surrender  and  dedication  of  the 

tions  made  by  the  President  should  be  commu-  spoil  which  that  party  may  be  supposed  to  have 

nicated  to  the  Senate  within  twenty  days  after  won,  upon  the  public  altar,  and  for  the  nation's 

they  are  made,  or  after  the  commencement  of  benefit,  through  all  coming  time 
the  next  succeeding  session  of  the  Senate.  **  It  aims  at  the  reformation  of  a  giant  vice 

In  the  House,  on  December  6th,  Mr.  "Williams,  in  the  administration  of  this  Government,  by 
of  Pennsylvania,  called  up  his  motion  to  recon-  bringing  its  practice  back  from  a  rule  of  its  in- 
sider the  vote  recommitting  the  Ilouse  bill  of  fancy  and  inexperience,  resting  mainly,  per- 
the  last  session  for  the  regulation  of  appoint-  haps,  on  its  unbounded  confidence  in  the  pe^ 
ments,  removals,  etc.  Re  said  :  "  The  first  sec-  sonal  virtues  of  its  first  Chief  Magistrate,  to 
tion  enacts  that  no  officer  who  has  been  ap-  what  are  believed  to  be  the  true  spirit  ana 
pointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  meaning  of  its  fundamental  law." 
the  Senate  shall  be  removable  except  by  the  After  examining  the  constitutional  qnestioc 
same  agencies,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  and  its  history,  Mr.  Williams  proceeded  to  say^ 
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the  President  in  respect  to  his  policj,  indepen-  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  which  lias  been  ad- 
dent  of  the  President,  and  leaves  him  hot  a  vanced  hy  my  colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kas- 
sonnding  title  in  the  administration  of  the  af-  son),  and  hy  the  gentleman  from  PoDnsylyaiua 
fairs  of  the  Government.  (Mr.  Thayer),  in  regard  to  tbe  executive  depart- 

"Now,  I  say  that  this  is  a  radical  change  of  ment  of  the  Government  as  correct.  I  find,  ar, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  that  the  Constitution  says  that  the  executive 
Congress  ought  not  adopt  that  change  without  power  shall  he  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
a  more  careful  consideration  than  is  involved  in  United  States  of  America.  Now,  I  should  like 
a  proposed  change  in  the  tenure  of  minor  officers  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  executive  part  of 
of  the  Government.  In  respect  to  the  Postmas-  the  Government  as  we  find  it  in  the  Oonstitutioa 
ter-Gener«r8  department,  it  has  already  some  which  would  confer  upon  the  heads  of  depart- 
twenty-seven  thousand  offices.  It  is  impossible  ments  power  to  override  the  President  of  the 
for  the  President  to  make  all  these  appoint-  United  States  in  the  determination  of  any  poHcj 
ments,  and  the  power  must  necessarily  be  vest-  however  independent  of  the  President  yon  may 
ed  in  the  Postmaster-General,  just  as  you  invest  make  these  heads  of  departments  ?  .What  right 
power  in  the  courts  to  appoint  commissioners  has  a  head  of  a  department  to  a  policy  except 
and  in  deputy  postmasters  to  appoint  their  it  be  that  policy  established  by  law?  What 
clerks ;  but  this  goes  further,  this  goes  to  the  right,  under  the  operation  of  this  amendment 
very  essence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  offered  by  my  colleague  on  the  Jndiciarv  Corn- 
States,  and  proposes  to  take  from  the  President  mittee,  would  the  heads  of  departments  have  to 
{he  powers  which  the  Constitution  and  laws  convene  themselves  together  and  override  the 
confer  upon  him."  President  in  the  exercise  of  his  power?   The 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  I  move  President  is,  as  the  Constitution  says,  the  Execn- 
to  strike  out  the  last  line  of  the  amendment,  tive  of  the  United  States.  He  is  to  execute- 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  few  words,  what?  He  is  to  execute  the  law,  and  any  policy 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposition  which  is  which  he  may  have,  or  which  his  cabinet  may 
now  made  by  the  gentleman  from  the  Commit-  have,  or  the  two  combined  may  have,  in  viola- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  (Mr,  Williams)  is  called  tion  of  law,  is  a  violation  not  merely  of  the  law, 
for  by  no  public  exigency,  and  is  only  fraught  but  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
with  future  embarrassment  and  inconvenience.  **  Now,  sir,  the  practice  that  this  amendmeflt 
If  the  law  with  regard  to  the  appointing  power  proposes  radically  to  change  in  the  executive 
is  so  arranged  and  so  bound  up  that  the  power  branch  of  our  Government  is  one  which  has  oh- 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  Senate  and  the  Presi-  tained  too  often  and  too  long  in  our  Govemraept. 
dent  as  regards  all  the  subordinate  officers  of  It  is  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs  and  the  admin- 
the  Government,  I  see  no  possible  necessity  for  istration  of  domestic  concerns  as  alluded  to  by  roj 
trammelling  the  President  in  regard  to  his  con-  colleague  from  Iowa.  Sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
fidential  advisers:  or  as  John  Randolph  was  legislative  depai-tment  of  the  Government  to  de- 
wont  to  say,  *  his  head  clerks,'  termine  the  policy  of  the  Government,  int^nial 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  lead  to  embarrass-  and  foreign.    The  laws  passed  by  Congres*  im- 
ment  in  this  way :  if  a  cabinet  officer  dissents  pose  duties  upon  the  President  and  upon  the 
from  the  opinions  of  the  Executive,  the  Execu-  heads  of  departments,  and  they  are  to  see  to  the 
tive  should  possess  the  power  of  removmg  that  execution  of  these  laws.    I  ask  any  gentleman 
cabinet  officer ;  otherwise  your  plan  leads  to  to  point  out  to  me  how  we  are  creating  another 
this  result,  as  was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  branch  of  the  executive  department.     I  say 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kasson),  that  you  transfer  the  oabineiofficers,  if  you  are  pleased  to  call  them 
executive  office  from  the  Executive  of  the  Uni-  such,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the  term  of 
ted  States  to  his  cabinet  council.  And  in  trans-  the  President  by  whom  they  are  appointed, 
ferring  it  you  make  a  new  executive  consisting  How  does  that  make  them  independent  in  the 
of  many  heads  instead  of  one ;  because  if  those  determination  of  the  policy  of  the  President^ 
officers  are  not  removable  from  office  at  the  What  have  they  to  do  but  to  obey  the  laws  and 
will  of  the  President,  they  may  remain  in  office  to  obey  the  order  the  President  may  issue  as 
and  outvote  the  President;  they  take  such  a  Executive  of  the  United  States?     Suppose  a 
course  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  '  cabinet  officer  should  have  one  line  of  policy  in 
executive  office  as  by  a  majority  of  their  num-  his  department,  and  the  President  should  con- 
ber  they  may  determine.    And  what  is  that  elude  that  another  line  of  policy  should  be  pnr- 
but  the  substitution  of  a  new  executive  in  the  sued,  what  has  the  President  to  do  but  to  order 
place  of  the  constitutional  Executive  ?    I  think  this  head  clerk  to  pursue  his  policy  !     Sup^ 
the  future  would  reveal  the  impolicy  of  the  he  should  disobey  any  mandate  of  the  hgtsla- 
great  and  fundamental  change  contemplated  by  tive  department  embodied  in  law,  what  right 
this  amendment.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  fraught  has  he  to  override  the  order  of  the  Execnuve 
with  future  evil ;  to  be,  indeed,  as  was  said  by  the  of  tlie  United  States,  who  is  made  by  the  Con- 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kasson),  a  radical  stitution  chief  executive  officer,  any  more  than 
revolution  in  one  department  of  the  Govern-  he  has  to  override  a  mandate  of  the  law,  pro- 
ment.    I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  House  will  .vided  the  order  of  the  President  is  within  the 
adhere  to  its  position  of  yesterday."  proper  limits  of  the  executive  power  ?  " 

Mr,  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said:  *^Mr.  Speaker,  I        The  debate  was  further  continued  nntU  the 
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question  was  taken  on  the  amendment  asfol-  tbeeTidonce  and  reasons  forhis  action  in  the  case  and 

jQ^g.  the  name  of  the  person  so  designated  to  perform  the 

„   '    -,           .„.          .    ,             A       ,1  T>  1     T»  duties  of  such  office.    And  if  the  Senate  shall  concur 

YBAS-Messrs.  Allison,  Anderson,  Arnell,  Delos  R.  in  guch  suspension  and  adrise  and  consent  to  the 

Ashlejr,  Jam<»  M.  AsWeT,  Beam  an.  Bid  well,  Brom-  remoTal  of  such  officer  they  shall  so  certify  to  the 

well  Broomall.  Bnckland    Reader  W.  Clark,  Sidney  President,  who  may  thereupon  remove  such  officer, 

t  Urke  Cobb.  Conkhng,  Cook,  Cullora,  Delano,  Don-  and,  by  and  with  the  adyice  and  consent  of  the  Senl 

nHly,  Dnff?a,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Eliot   Farquhar,  ate,  appoint  another  person  to  such  office.    But  if 

rnnocU,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Haves,  Henderson,  Hill,  the  Senate  shall  refuse  to  concur  in  such  suspension. 

Holmes,  Hotchkiss,  Demas  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hub-  gnch  officer  so  suspended  shall  forthwith  resume  the 

bard,  James  R.  HubbeJl,  Hulburd,  Janan,  Kelley,  fijnctions  of  his  office,  and  the  powers  of  the  person 

XoUo,  Koontx,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Law-  .o  performing  its  duties  in  his  stead  shall  cease:  and 

rjnce  Loan,  Lonffyear,  Lynch    Maynard    McClurg,  the  official  salary  and  emolumenU  of  such  officer 

i?^^°J^  Mercur^iller,  Moorhead,  Moulton,  Myers,  ^^^11,  during  such  suspension,  belong  to  the  person 

>ewell,0  Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Perham,  Pomeroy,  Price,  go  performiEg  the  duties  thereof,  anifnot  to  the  offi- 

Rollins,  Sawyer,  Scofield  Shellabarger,  Sloan,Spald.  cer  so  suspended :  Fi-ovided,  however,  That  the  Presi- 

\DZ,  burr  Stokes,  Trowbndge  Upson,  \  an  Aernam,  ^ent,  in  case  he  shall  become  satisfied  that  such  sus. 
Burt  >  SQ  Horn,  Robert  T.  van  Horn,  Hamilton  Ward 

Welk     "-  -     "  


n  Vj  •     «^ u     T>  ^I.^'  i>  ^V^®^'„  Ancona,    uaKer,  suspension  and  reinstate  such  officer  in  the  perform- 

Bildtrin,  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Benjamin,  Bergen,  ance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Biwham,  Blaine,  Blow,  Boyer,  Brandagee,  Camp-  ggc.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Presi- 

boll.  Coooer    Darling    Dawes,    Dawson,   Defrees,  dgpt  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may 

I»emson,  Dodge,  Eldndge,  Farnsworth,  Finck,  Gar-  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  reason  of 

fiHd  Wossbrenner,  Gooayear,  Hale  Aaron  Harding,  ^eJitli,  resignition,  expiration  of  term  of  office,  or 

Hi^bj,  Hise,  Hooper,  Edwin  N.Hubbell,  Hunter,  other  lawful  cause,  by  granting  commissions  which 

Itt^ewoll  Jenckes  Kasson  Kerr,  Ketcham,  Kuyken-  gball  expire  at  the  end  of  thei?  next  session  thero- 

r *'^  u  T^'  ^t  o  ®°^'xr^*'^'^n***v^i^°r  V?  J^^^"^"  after.    And  if  no  appointment  by  and  with  the  advice 

l-azh,  Mckee,  McRuer,  Mornll,  Mblack   >icholson,  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  be  made  to  such  office 

V.eU.  Patterson,  Phelps,  Plants  Samuel  J.  Randall,  ^  ^^^ant,  or  temporarily  filled  as  aforesaid  dur- 

Rirmond  Alexander  ^.  Rice  John  H  Rice,  Ritter,  ing  ^^^^  n^xt  session  of  the  Senate,  such  office 

&>?e«,  Ross,  Schenck,  Shanklin,  Sitgreaves,  Ste-  ghan  remain  in  abeyance,  without  any  salarv,  fees, 

T«3,  bulwell,  Taber,  Nathaniel  G- Taylor,  TWer,  ^^  emoluments  attached  thereto  until  the  same  shall 

JriDcii  Thomas,  John  L.  Thomas,  Thornton    Trim-  be  filled  by  appointment  thereto  by  and  with  the  ad- 

bl.  Andrew  H.  Ward,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Wilbam  ^ice  and  cbnsent  of  the  Senate :  an^  during  such  time 

B.  Washbum,Windom,Woodbndgc,  and  Wnzht-81.  all  the  powers  and  duties  belonging  to  such  office 

•Not  TOTLVQ-Messrs.    Boutwell,  Bundy,  Chanler,  ghall  be  exercised  by  such  other  officer  as  may  by 

C^lTcr  Davis,  Deming  Dixon,  Dumont,  Ferry,  Gns-  la^  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  in  case  of  i  va- 

l^^  5*'I?'  .'**?^  t??Y*'*';*''tt^°« u°'  -^T  u®^  ^'  cancy  in  such  office. 

flobbtfd  Chester  D.  Hubbard   Humphrey.  Johnson,  gac.  4.  And  be  itfuHher  enacted.  That  nothing  in 

p  i^L.^S??.'?*'   ^Sr^i^^S  Marston,   Morns,  Pike,  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the 

Radford,  Wi  ham  H.  Randall,   Rousseau^  Strouse,  term  of  any  office  the  duration  of  which  is  limited  by 

>eUon    Taylor,    Warner,    Henry    D.    Washburn,  !«-.            ^                                                                 '' 
Wlulej,  and  Winfield--33. 

So  the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to,  and  the  .  ^^'  Howe,  of  Wisconsin    said :  "  I  have  a 

bni  was  passed-  smgle  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Senate,  and 

la  the  Senate,  on  January  lOtb,  the  joint  se-  JJj**  *«  «^,.^  the  propriety  of  excepting  from 

l«t  committee  on  retrenchment  reported  the  bill  J^^  operations  of  this  law,  or  proposed  layr,  the 

bick  with  the  proposition  to  strike  ont  all  after  ^^»^«  <>^  departments.     I  know  x>i  no  reason 

tie  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following:  ^^^  \^«  ^,^^1^  ^^^^  ^^^  «^^««1^  ^®  "^^^^  »^  «^- 

TV                                                          .       •  coption." 

st!?A?TK^iP*™°  (excepting  the  Secretaries  of  ^p.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  in  reply,  said : 

^tate,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  ««  t     -n     i.  4.        K\.     ^^                    r           t       j 

tie  Interior,  the  Poatmaster-G^neral,  and  the  Attor-  ^  '^}^\  State  With  pleasure,  so  far  as  I  under- 

aij-6«Deral)  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  stand  it,  the  reason ;  and  I  believe  I  compre- 

^0  tppointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  bend  the  views  of  the  committee  on  that  point, 

of  UieSeaate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  ha  ^e  do  not  doubt  what  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 

;5S^w''Jf^h?4W""^b'.Sr^^^^^^^^^  «nh«,^d,thattheseheadsofdepartn,entaare 

njld  such  office  until  a  successor  shaU  have  been  in  public  officers,  who  are  responsible  to  the  pub- 

iice  punoer  appointed  and  duly  qaaiified,  ezeept  OS  lie,  and  in  whose  faithful  administration  the 

lisKin  otherwise  provided.  publio  have  just  as  much  interest  as  they  have 


ton- 1«  the  President,  to  be  guilt V  of  misconduct  in  nation  in  selecting  these  named  Secretaries, 

fT^\ TT'  V'  ^'''"  rY  5T°°  '5-''"  ^^'^?^A  r '"'P^  who,  by  law  and  by  the  practice  of  the  country, 

6.e  or  legsUy  disqualified  to  perform  its  duties,  in  ^ '  aj                i            i.        i.        i     ^.i.            ^*  \ 

^ncb  ca«.  ftud  in  no  other,  the  President  may  sus-  ^^  oflioers  analagous  to  whom  by  the  pracUcd 

F^od  rach  officer  and  designate  some  suitable  person  of  all  other  countries,  are  the  confidential  ad- 

I }  perform  temporarilv  the  duties  of  such  office  un-  visers  of  the  Executive  respecting  the  adminis- 

li  *mI"**\  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until  the  case  tration  of  all  his  departments,  should  be  persons 

^lajssfter the  first  day  of  such  next  meeting  of  the  'he  could  place  entire  contdence  and  reliance, 

^M^isie,  to  report  to  the  Senate  snch  suspension,  with  and  that  whenever  it  should  seem  to  him  that 
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the  state  of  relations  between  him  and  any  of  execating  the  great  and  varied  intereFts  of  this 
them  had  become  so  as  to  render  this  relation  great  country,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
of  confidence  and  trnst  and  personal  esteem  in-  there  should  be  the  utmost  harmony  between 
harmonious,  he  should  in  such  case  be  allowed  those  who  are  charged  with  that  execution, 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  that  officer  in  "It  seems  to  be  very  obvious  that,  with  re- 
vacation  and  have  some  other  person  act  in  his  ference  to  the  transaction  of  business  which  k 
stead.  We  thought  that  so  much  discretion,  so  peculiarly  executive,  the  confidential  advisers 
much  confidence,  so  much  respect  ought  to  be  that  we  put  about  the  President  should  always 
properly  attributed  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  be  men  who,  for  the  greater  part,  are  satisfao- 
the  nation.    It  may  happen  that  at  some  par-  tory  to  him." 

ticular  time — some  people  may  suppose  that  it  Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "This 

has  happened  now — the  Chief  Magistrate  for  bUl  comes  from  the  joint-committee   of  the 

the  time  being  ought  not  to  be  invested  with  two  Houses  upon  retrenchment,  of  the  Senate 

such  powers;  but  the  committee  haVe  recom-  branch  of  which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 

mended  the  adoption  of  this  rule  respecting  the  chairman.    I  desire,  in  addition  to  what  he  has 

tenure  of  officers  as  a  permanent  and  systematic  just  said,  tlie  propriety  of  which  will  attract 

and  as  they  believe  an  appropriate  regulation  the  attention  of  every  Senator,  to  say  that  there 

of  the  Government  for  all  administrations  and  are  several  subjects  comprised  in  the  bill,  each 

for  all  time."  of  which  is  perfectly  distinct ;   and  what  is  to 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said :  "  The  Consti-  be  done  by  the  Senate  in  coming  to  a  correct 
tution  imposes  upon  the  President  of  the  United  conclusion  on  this  bill  will  be,  to  keep  the  argn- 
Statcs  the  duty  of  executing  the  laws;  it  does  ment  upon  each  point  perfectly  distinct  and 
not  impose  that  duty  upon  the  Secretaries.  They  separate  from  the  others, 
are  creatures  of  the  law  and  not  of  the  Consti-  "  The  first  section  of  the  bill,  and  the  mat- 
tution  directly.  Some,  and  perhaps  the  greater  ter  contained  in  the  second  also,  raises  a  very 
part,  of  their  functions  are  as  advisers  of  the  great  question ;  and  I  hope  that  the  members 
President  and  to  aid  him  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  Senate  will  not  commit  their  judgme&U 
in  their  several  departments.  There  are  some  upon  it  until  it  is  distinctly  and  separately  de- 
duties  that  are  specifically  conferred  upon  them  bated.  It  is  new  to  us,  and  it  is  hazardous,  if 
by  Congress.  Their  relations  to  the  President,  not  improper,  that  we  should  form  hasty  con- 
as  has  been  well  said  by  gentlemen,  is  that  elusions  upon  it. 

mostly  of  conli den tial  advisers.     )fVith  the  ex-  *^  Another  and  a  distinct  question  is  raided 

ception  of  the  particular  duties  unposed  upon  by  the  latter  part  of  the  second  section — the 

them  by  law,  and  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  conferring  upon  the  President  of  the  power  of 

ury  more  tiian  on  the  others,  they  do  nothing  suspending  from  office  without  dismissing  an 

of  their  own  notion,  but  act  by  order  of  the  officer.    A  provision  of  this  kind  in  our  legis- 

President  in  discharging  the  particular  duties  lation,  if  not  altogether  new,  is  new  as  a  gen- 

of  their  office.  eral  provision,  and  it  may  likewise  deserve 

*^  Standing  in  that  relation  to  him,  as  his  aids,  separate  coubideration. 
his  confidential  advisers,  the  men  upon  whom  *'  Finally,  the  third  section  is  intended  to 
he  relies  for  advice  in  the  first  place  and  for  aid  meet  a  class  of  cases  which  has  been  spoken  of 
in  carrying  out  what  is  determined  to  be  best  in  in  this  debate — where  the  President  fills  a  ra- 
the second,  their  connection  with  him  is  a  very  cancy,  during  a  recess,  between  the  sessions  of 
peculfar  one.  It  is  very  important  as  a  general  the  Senate — by  issuing  a  commission,  which 
principle  unquestionably,  as  ail  gentlemen  here  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session,  by 
will  admit,  that  that  relation  should  be  a  bar-  virtue  of  an  express  provision  of  the  Constito- 
monious  relation  throughout ;  and,  if  we  may  tion ;  then,  if  during  such  next  session  that  of- 
trust  to  what  we  have  heard,  it  is  not  many  fice  shall  not  be  filled  by  and  with  the  advice 
years  since  it  was  considered  by  the  great  ma-  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  it  shall,  after  the  ad*  . 
jority  of  the  Senate  a  sufficient  reason  for  wish-  joumment  of  the  Senate,  remain  vacant;  the 
ing  that  the  cabinet  should  be  changed  in  some  appointments  shall  remain  in  abeyance — to  usa 
degree,  because  there  was  the  want  of  that  bar-  the  words  employed  in  the  section — and  the 
mony  among  themselves,  and  consequently,  per-  duties  of  that  office  shall  be  discharged  by  8om«  • 
haps,  with  the  President^  that  was  desirable.  other  officer,  who  maybe  appointed  or  selected 

"*•  That  being  the  peculiar  condition  of  afiairs,  by  law.     % 

it  has  always  been  considered,  since  the  foun-  "Now,  sir,  the  first  question,  to  wit,  the  power 

dation  of  the  Government,  as  a  matter  of  course,*  of  the  President  to  make  removals  from  c^oev 

as  a  general  rule^there  may  have  been  one  or  is  one  which  was  settled  in  the  first  session  of 

two  exceptions,  and,  I  tliink,  there  have  been,  the  first  Congress  which  met  after  the  organi- 

but  I  am  not  very  positive  on  that  point — that  zation  of  our  Government,  and  that  decision,  if 

the  President  might  select  such  persons  as  he  not  unchallenged,  at  least  has  not  been  reversed 

pleased   to  bo  members  of  his  cabinet.     Of  in  the  practice  of  this  Government  seventy-sev^ 

course,  tlie  confirmation  of  the  Senate  is  neces-  years;  and  when  we  come  to  reopen  the  debate 

sary ;  but  the  general  idea  of  the  Senate  has  .upon  it  we  must  take  care  that  we  approach 

been,  whether  they  hked  the  men  or  not,  to  this  great  subject  in  the  proper  temper,  in  a 

confirm  them  without  any  difficulty,  because  in  spirit  of  impartiality,  and  without  any  di^>asi* 
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tion  or  proeUTitT  of  mind  to  be  inflaenced  by  ceired  from  or  retained  out  of  any  ptibUc  moneys  or 

considerations  other  than  those  which  pertain  funds  of  the  United  States  whether  in  the  Treasury 

V                                                               r  oy  QQ*  iq  qp  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  ap- 

to  the  merits  of  the  question  itself.     I  intend,  pointed  to  gr  authorized  to  act  in  or  holding  or  exer- 

at  some  point  in  the  debate,  to  be  beard  upon  cising  the  duties  or  functions  of  any  office  contrary 

tbis  ODe  question  involved  in  the  bill ;  bnt  for  to  the  provisions  of  this  act :  nor  shall  any  claim,  ac- 

the  present,  I  join  in  the  hope  expressed  by  the  count,  voucher,  order,  certificate,  warrant,  or  other 

chairman  of  the  Senate  branch  of  the  commit-  ^^^^^^^^\  providing  for  or  relating  to  such  pay- 

vuau umii  VI  ujo  i.toiich.v?  mi»u^u  v»  t,w  ^r  ,      w-  mg^t  receipt,  or  retention  be  presented,  passed,  ar- 

tee  on  retrenchment,  that  we  snail  not  raise  lowed,  approved,  certified,  or  paid  by  any  officer  of 

tbnt  general  debate.     It  is  not  necessarily  in-  the  United  States  or  by  any  person  exercising  the 

volvod  in  the  motion  now  pending  before  the  functions  or  performing  the  duties  of  any  office  or 

Senate  for  the  amendment  of  the  first  clause  P**«e  f  *™J*  «°d«r  the  United  States  for  or  in  re- 

of  the  committee>«  sobstitnt^  to  wit,,  the  ques-  trfU'ctlS^^ofdre^  ttVo^ffaT^^ve^^^ 

tion  whether  the  power  of  the  President  with  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 

regard  to  removals  from  office    shall  be  car-  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 

tailed  so  far  as  his  own  Cabinet  ministers  are  ^hall  be  punished  therefor  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 

concerned.    That  is  a  distinct  and  independent  JJV.%  <>r  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten  years^ 
..            1   T   \.                   t.  11    1  i.        •        ..or  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the 

qneition,  and  I  hope  we  shall  determine  it  court. 

withont  extending   ourselves,   or   permitting 

the  debate  to  extend  itself,  into  thi  whole  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said:  "I  think 

£el(].''  the  honorable  member  who  proposes  the  amend- 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  on  January  11th,  Mient  had  better  follow  what  I  believe  has  been 

moved  an  amendment  in  section  two,  line  eleven,  ^b®  precedent  in  all  such  cases,  and  provide  that 

atter  the  word  "  Senate,"  which  Mr.  Edmunds,  the  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  trial  and 

of  Vermont,  moved  to  modify  as  follows:  conviction  of  the  ofience.    As  it  stands,  the 

.  .     .                 .    .      X  J  V  11 A  1   -IV      Au  o*se  is  submitted  to  the  court  apparently,  and 

«fet'wd'.«q»ir1d''i;?Uw'^^^^^^^^  the  court  can  award  the  pj.msh.«eDt     Ther^ 

giren  by  the  person  duly  appointed  to  fill  such  office,  s^lh  of  oourse,  wouJd  be  the  same ;  they  would 

xr   vi       1   AT-               1  /•    iv      X             1  ^*  obliged  to  try  him  by  a  jury  under  the  Con- 

Mr  Edmnnds  then  moved  further  to  amend  stitution  of  the  United  States;  but  it  might  be 

by  a.ldmg  the  following  sections:  held  to  give  the  power  to  the  court  itself.    I 

And  he  U/uHh^  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall,  think  the  Senator  will  find,   upon  looking  at 

mtnrj  o  the  provisions  of  this  act,  accept  any  ap-  ^^^     penal  statutes,  that   they  always  say  that 

pointment  to  or  employment  in  any  office,  or  shall  *^;  .  ,  o^^^'^  j'"*"    •'"vj  aiwujo   eaj   vuav 

hold  or  exercise,  or  attempt  to  hold  or  exercise  any  ^P^n  trial  and  conviction  the  punishment  sluUl 

meh  office  or  employment,  he  shall  be  deemed  and  is  be  inflicted." 

berebj  declared  to  be  fl^ilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  Mr.  Edmunds  accepted  the   amendment  as 

tad  he  shall  be  punisned  therefor  by  a  fine  not  ex-  gnffffested 

i«ri^'»h'«aJpu?Uireou:inThV^^^^^^^^  ^  amendment  as  moved  bj  Mr.  Rlmnnd, 

of  the  court.  "v^as  then  agreed  to,  and  the  bdl  reported  to  the 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  removal,  ap-  Senate, 

pointment,  or  employment  made,  had,  or  exercised  An  amendment  was  oflfered  by  Mr.  Hendricks, 

Tl^i^^le^J^'co^^^^          0?  issninTof  °^  ^°^*°^  ^*^^<^^  ^«^  snbseauently  withdrawn! 

«T  commilsion  or  litter  of  au^horitV  for  or  in  re-  I)a™g  the  debate  upon  it,  he  said  :  "  But  the 

■?e«t  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment,  shall  question  here  is,    whether,  in    a  case  where 

w  deemed  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  hish  misde-  the  President  and  Senate  have  been  unable  to 

w?"ji?°^  r®*^  personjjuilty  thereof  shall  be  agree  upon  some  man  for  an  office  and  the 

?^wshed  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or  by  im-  ol-,..*^  «^:^„»««   4.1,^  ^as^^  «-u«n  -^^«:^  ..^^^^j. 

prisonment  not  exceeding  five  yeari,  or  both^  said  ^  ?'^  adjourns,  the  office  shall  remain  vacant 

paoishments.  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  uunug  the  ensuing  recess.     That  is  the  ques- 

And  be  U/urther  enaeUd,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  tion :  whether  the  President  shall  have  power 

of  the  secreUrr  of  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  each  to  appoint,  not  the  rejected  man,  but  anybody 

T^rJ^/7^^  ^i'^^'^w  ^  w®  Secretory  of  the  to  the  office;  whether,  as  I  said  before,  the 

Treunrr  and  to  each  of  his  assistants,  and  to  each  of    ^ra ^  „i    n  •  *    au     •   i.        1.      c  a.-l. 

ft«  Anditors  and  to  each  of  the  Comptrollers  in  the  ^™^®  »"^1  remam  vacant,  the  interests  of  the 

Treisnry,  and  to  the  Treasurer,  and  to  the  Register  people  shall  be  neglected,  because  the  Preeident 

of  the  Treasury,  a  full  and  complete  Ust,  duly  oerti-  might  appoint  somebody  not  agreeable  to  the 

fied.  of  ill  persons  who  shall  have  been  nominated  to  majority  of  Congress.     That  is  the  whole  ques- 

Mareiected  by  the  Senate  dunns  such  session,  and  ^ion  " 

•  likelist  of  all  the  offices  to  which  nominations  shall  \r      -n    v     1.                  i*  -kt         t                  ••! 

bate  been  made  and  not  confirmed  and  filled  at  such  ^^'   ±  relinghuysen,   of  iNew  Jersey,   said  : 

>«a»oii.  *^  Mr.  President,  I  understand  this  question  to 

Aai  he  U/urtAer  enacted.  That  whenever  the  Fresi-  be  simply  a  question  whether  the  Constitution 

^t  shall,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  of  the  United  States  shall  or  shall  not  be  ob- 

t'TpJSil'IK^^Sie?^^^^^^^^  served  I  understand  that  the  Constitution 
ootifr  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thereof,  and  it  makes  two  things  requisite  to  an  appomtment 
^h^l'bethe  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  — a  nomination  by  the  President  ana  the  con- 
thereupon  to  communicate  such  notice  to  all  the  prop-  gent  of  the  Senate.  It  would  be  revolutionary 
^^ccounting  and  disbursing  officers  of  his  depart-  ^^  ^1,^  g^nate  to  undertake  to  make  a  nomina- 

AiiiUUftirikeretiaeUd,lh9i  no  money  shall  be  ^ion,   and  it  is  equally  revolutionary  for  the 

paid  or  received  from  the  Treasury,  or  paid  or  re*  President  to  undertake  to  make  an  appointment 
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without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.    The  two  teraative  of  either  having  no  officers  at  all,  the 

must  act  together.  Government  not  administered  at  all  in  that  par- 

**  This  subject  has  undergone  very  full  con-  ticular,  or  you  must  allow  the  President  tlds 

sideration  heretofore.    The  committee  of  detail  power.    The  power  heretofore  has  never  been 

in  forming  the  Constitution  had  it  before  them,  deemed  dangerous.    The  power  may  have  been 

They  reported  to  the  Convention  that  ambas-  annoying,  just  as  the  power  is  now  annoying 

sadors  and  judges  should  be  appointed  solely  by  to  a  dominant  party,  who  cannot  have  them- 

the  Senate,  and  that  the  other  officers  should  selves  all  control  of  the  offices.   BntwhyshonH 

be  appointed  solely  by  the  Executive ;  but  that  the  President  appoint  bad  men  to  office?    He 

report  of  the  committee  of  detail  was  rejected,  may  not  appoint  a  member  of  your  party;  but 

and  after  mature  discussion  the  Constitution  he  is  interested  as  much  as  anybody  can  be  to 

was  made  as  it  is,  making  it  requisite  tliat  the  appoint  a  member  of  his  own  party  who  vill 

two  branches  of  the  Government,  the  Senate  creditably  execute  and  perform  the  duties  of 

and  the  Executive,  should  both  concur  in  an  ap-  the  office,  and  that  has  been  the  safety  of  the 

pointraent.  country  always. 

**N"ow,  what  does  this  bill  provide  against?  "  But  ifyou  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that 

The  President  has  the  power,  by  making  ap-  the  President  is  a  traitor,  that  the  President  ii 

pointments  in  the  recess  and  then  by  not  send-  a  destructionist,  that  he  is  piven  over  body  and 

ing  those  nominations  to  the  Senate,  to  continue  soul  to  ihe  deviV  and  that  all  his  adherents  and 

session  after  session  the  same  person  in  office,  all  those  who  believe  as  he  docs  are  likewise 

actually  abrogating  the  Constitution ;  actually  given  over,  what  then  ?    Then,  of  course,  yoa 

making  the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  no  im-  must  end  this  Government  in  CHxler  to  correct 

portance  whatever  in  the  appointments.    At-  that  mischief.      If,  however,  honorable  Sena- 

tention  has  been  called  to  the  books  on  this  sub-  tors  and  everybody  else  were  to  come  back  to 

ject,  and  the  advocates  of  this  measure  have  the  common-sense  view  of  this  matter,  rid 

been  told  that  they  have  not  properly  examined  themselves  of  their  prejudices,  rid  tbemsekes 

the  authorities.    The  other  day  the  President  of  their  passions,  and  come  to  the  concloieoD 

commended  to  the  Senate  a  long  extract  from  to  be  patient  and  abide  the  regular  normal 

Mr.  Justice  Story  against  usurpation  on  the  working  of  our  institutions,  there  would  be  no 

part  of  the  Legislature.    Consequently  he  ap-  difficulty.    But  it  is  from  this  war  of  factions, 

proves  of  the  writings  of  that  distinguished  roused  passions,  terrible  pr^udiccs,   that  the 

jurist    Now,  I  desire  to  read  to  the  Senate  danger    to  all    free    governments    has  come, 

what  that  authority  says  on  this  very  subject :  Parties  cease  to  be  parties ;  parties  become  fac- 

The  power  of  ftppointment,  one  of  the  most  im-  tions;  and  over  the  ruins  of  tne  very  fabric  they 

portant  and  delicate  in  a  republican  goyernment — **  intend  to  save  both  have  occasion  to  lament 

Mr.  Cowan :  "  What  book  does  the  honorable  '*  What  will  you  gain  by  this  crusade  upon  tie 

Senator  read  from  ? "  President  ?    What  do  you  expect  to  achieve  by 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  "  I  read  from  Story's  Com-  curtailing  him  of  his  power  ?    Do  you  pretend 

mentaries  on  the  Constitution ;  not  his  extended  that  he  and  the  men  who  advocate  the  view  he 

Commentaries,  but  a  work  based  upon  them  takes  of  things  are  not  as  honest  as  you  arc: 

and  prepared  for  colleges."  that  they  have  not  the  same  stake  in  the  coun- 

Mr.   Cowan,   of  Pennsylvania,  said:    "Mr.  try  that  you  have ?    Do  you  not  suppose  that 

President  I  have  a  very  high  respect,  not  only  he  and  his  friends  have  the  same  care  of  their 

for  the  memory  of  Judge  Story,  but  also  for  his  reputation  you  have :  that  they  desire  the  safety, 

teachings,  and  I  have  road  the  same  argument  and  the  success,  and  the  glory  of  the  country 

which  has  been  quoted  by  the  honorable  Sena-  as  much  as  you  do  ?    They  may  differ  with  you 

tor  from  New  .Jersey,  and  I  think  I  have  felt  as  to  your  means  of  obtaining  this ;  but  is  it  doi 

its  force.    But  the  honorable  Senator  should  possible  that  men  may  differ  and  differ  hoo- 

have  informed  us  at  the  same  time  that  the  estly?" 

question  has  been  decided  the  other  way.  I  Mr.  ITowe,  of  Wisconsin,  moved  to  amend  tie 
admit  that  a  very  strong  and  very  forcible  ar-  fourth  line  of  the  third  section,  by  striking  out 
gument  can  be  made  upon  this  side  of  the  ques-  the  words  "  expiration  of  term  of  office  or  other 
tion ;  but  the  difficulty  about  it  is,  that  it  has  lawful  cause."  This  was  agreed  to. 
been  for  seventy-five  years  the  uniform  rule  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said :  **Mr.  Pres?i- 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  dlow  dent,  I  think  that  Congress  has  the  constitc- 
the  President  this  power,  and  as  I  think  from  tional  power  to  pass  this  bill.  No  nr^ment 
the  very  necessity  of  the  thing,  because  it  has  need  be  made  as  to  its  necessity,  for  that  is  ob» 
not  been  answered  yet :  suppose  the  President  vious  and  generally  admitted.  Whenever  doubt* 
and  Senate  disagree,  what  is  to  become  of  the  arise  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  any  pro- 
office  during  the  recess  ?  For  the  first  time  in  vision  of  the  Constitution,  as  they  are  snppoaed 
our  history  this  body  has  been  declared  in  per-  to  arise  in  this  case,  it  is  customary  to  refer  to 
manent  session.  Heretofore  there  has  been  a  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  by  which 
vacancy  from  the  4th  of  March  to  the  1st  of  the  Constitution  was  formed  to  resolve  or  re- 
December,  and  during  that  time  there  was  move  those  doubts.  Following  that  custom 
no  Senate  to  consent  and  advise  to  the  nomina-  upon  this  occasion,  I  find  tliat  in  the  proceed- 
tions  of  the  President.    Then  you  meet  the  al-  ings  and  discussions  of  that  Convention  there 
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educated  under  a  nionarchical  form  of  govern-  proposing  to  vest  it  anywhere,  mnrt  be  upon 

ment.    Some  of  tliem  had  certain  ideas  about  the  ground  that  it  is  an  ideal  or  latent  power 

the  executive  power  derived  from  their  educa-  which  may  be  created  or  called  into  active  ex- 

tion.    I  do  not  intend  to  impeach  their  wisdom,  istence  by  virtue  of  those  general  powers  of 

but  they  lacked  our  experience.    We  have  seen  legislation  which  are  vested  in  the  Congress  of 

the  operation  and  effect  of  this  power;  we  have  the  United  States.    But  inasmuch  as  this  is  a 

seen  how  dangerous  it  can  become  in  the  hands  government  of  granted  and  vested  powers,  and 

of  a  bold,  bad  man ;  we  have  seen  how  it  can  inasmuch  as  the  grants  to  Congress  are  specific 

be  used  to  debauch  the  public  mind.     When  upon  the  very  statement  of  the  point  itself 

the  mischief  is  so  great  and  obvious,  it  is  our  the  conclusion  must  be  against  it    We  urast 

duty,  regardless  of  precedents,  to  apply  the  reject  the  argument  and  recur  back  to  the  al* 

remedy.    Believing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ternative  before  mentioned.   Before  I  am  done, 

provisions  of  this  bill  which  is  in  conflict  with  I  will  read  authorities  upon  th^e  several  poiDta, 

the  Constitution,  I  hope  that  it  will  become  a  by  which  my  statement  of  them  will  bi  follr 

law.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  any  mere  vindicated. 

party  measure,  but  as  an  honest  effort  to  bring        "I  say,  then,  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 

back  the  Government  to  the  purposes  and  views  in  his  argument  in  favor  of  this  bill,  was  not 

of  the  men  who  made  it."  satisfactory  in  his  statement  of  the  ground  of 

Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  Mr.  power  upon  which  he  claimed  that  we  codd 

President,  I  listened  yesterday  with  very  much  enact  it.     Taking  for  granted  that  he  stands 

of  interest  and  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  upon  the  ground  that  this  is  a  pt>wer  ariang 

Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr,  Williams),  in  suppoii;  by  implication  and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitii- 

of  the  bill  before  the  Senate ;  but  I  listened  in  tion  vested  in  the  President  and  in  the  Senate, 

vain  for  a  statement  by  him,  distinctly  and  clear-  how  stands  his  bill?     Why,  sir,  upon  that  im- 

ly  made,  ofthe  ground  of  power  upon  which  this  plication  this  power  must  be  exclusive  in  tbc 

bill  was  reported,  and  its  passage  proposed.    I  President  and  in  the  Senate ;  neitlier  can  U 

understood  him,  however,  at  one  stage  of  his  divested  of  it ;  nor  can  the  law-making  pow- 

argument,  to  take  the  ground  which  was  origin-  er  charge  its  exercise  upon  one  to  the  ei- 

ally  taken  when  this  question  was  discussed  in  elusion  of  the  other.    And  yet,  what  doesthfe 

the  Congress  of  1789,  by  most  of  those  who  then  bill  do  ?    You  propose  by  law  to  provide  that 

opposed  the  construction  given  to  the  Constitu-  the  President  shall  suspend    from  office— an 

tion  upon  this  subject,  to  wit :  that  the  power  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal  to  a  certain 

of  removing  from  office,  in  our  Government,  extent,  and  standing  upon  the  same  grounds  of 

arcse  by  implication  from  the  provision  which  argument  as  the  absolute  and  complete  power 

confers  upon  the  President  the  power  of  ap-  of  removal  itself.    If  your  argument  be  soond, 

pointment,  *  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  you  cannot  by  law  provide  that  the  Presideiit 

of  the  Senate.'    If  this  bill  be  pressed  upon  shall  suspend,  that  he  shall  make  a  fiartialre- 

that  ground — upon  the  ground  that  there  is  an  moval  from  office,  without  the  advice  and  oon- 

implied  power  in  the  President  and  the  Senate  sent  of  the  Senate,  before  the  suspension  i§ 

to  remove  from  office,  because  they  are  joined  made  or  ordered, 
together  for  the  purpose  of  appointment — it        "Equally  clear  is  it,  upon  the  very  face  of 

will  inevitably  follow  that  this  bill  will  stand  this  bill,  that  the  main,  the  important  exception 

condemned;   it  cannot  be  justified  upon  the  which  is  made,  and  properly  and  necessarilT 

ground  which  is  stated  in  its  support.  made  from  it,  is,  in  this  view,  unconstitotional— 

"Mr.  President,  there  are  but  two  possible  to  wit,  the  exception  of  the  several  heads' of 
locations,  in  this  Government,  for  the  power  of  departments  from  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
removal  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  posed  law.  If  the  President  and  Senate  are  by 
States ;  and  I  say  this  in  view  of  former  discus-  the  Constitution  united  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
flions,  and  in  view  of  the  expressed  opinions  of  moval  as  well  as  appointment,  it  will  frflow 
leading  men,  at  different  periods  of  our  history,  that  you  cannot,  as  you  propose  by  this  biD, 
both  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  permit  the  President  alone  to  remove  the  beafe 
enactment  and  execution  ofthe  laws,  and  those  of  the  executive  departments  —  the  principal 
who  have  written  expositions  of  the  Constitu-  officers  who  are  associated  with  him  in  the  eie- 
tion  as  scholars  in  the  retiracy  of  their  closets,  cution  of  the  laws. 

"If  this  power  to  remove  be  one  conferred        "Your  bill,  then,  stands  condemned  upon 

by  the  Constitution,  it  must  be  vested  in  the  this  ground,  which  is  the  only  ground,  in  ibj 

President  of  the  United  States  alone,  who  is  the  opinion,  that  can  be  with  any  plausibility  urgtd 

head  of  the  executive  department,  and  charged  in  its  support.    The  premises  from  which  yco 

with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  it  must  be  proceed  will  not  justify  the  conclusion  at  whi<i 

vested  in  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  you  arrive. 

and  consent  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  ground  of        "  But  let  us  examine  this  senatorial  '  preten- 

implication  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  sion '  upon  other  grounds  of  expediency  fnd 

If  the  power  be  not  vested  in  the  President  policy. 

alone,  or  in  the  President  and  the  Senate,  it  is        "  In  the  first  place,  it  transfers  power  orer 

located  nowhere;  it  exists  nowhere;  and  the  removds  to  a  bcJdy  of  men  who  are  less  respon- 

argument  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  sible  than  the  Presideoyh,  both  to  the  ptof^^ 
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that  it  is  one  part  of  tho  purpose  of  this  bill  to  wherever  he  ooald.    Now,  rfr,  it  seems  to  me 

undo  something  which  the  President  has  done,  that  we  owe  our  protection  to  these  incumbents 

Now,  that  is  an  incorrect  idea  to  be  entertained  so  far  as  possible.    It  belongs  to  the  duty  of 

respecting  the  propositions  embraced  in  this  the  hour.    If  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 

bill.    It  is  precisely  the  idea  that  the  opponents  tell  me  any  other  way  in  which  this  proposi- 

of  the  bill  are  most  anxious  to  have  the  country  tion  can  be  promoted  successfully  I  shall  gladly 

take  up  and  adopt.  follow  him  ;  but  until  then  I  think  that  I  onght 

"  I  hope  that  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  to  insist  that  it  shall  share  the  fortunes  of  the 
will  not  insist  upon  loading  an  important  bill  bill  which  he  is  now  conducting,  ^  e^joy  its 
of  this  description,  which  is  to  settle  a  high  triumph,  and  partake  its  gale.'  If  his  bill  m- 
principle,  with  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  which  ceeds,  then  let  this  measure,  which  is  as  good 
needs  investigation,  which  is  certainly  open  to  as  the  bill,  succeed  also." 
the  implication  and  the  imputation  that  it  is  de-  Mr.  Fcssenden,  of  Maine,  smd :  "  When  the 
signed  to  be  made  the  cover  for  repairing  some  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  first 
wrong  which  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  suggested  this  proposition,  I  had  very  great 
has  done.  It  has  no  fit  place  as  an  amendment  doubts  about  it.  My  doubts  have  continued, 
to  this  bill.  It  might  just  as  well  be  applied  and  they  are  as  strong  now  as  they  were  in  tb 
to  any  other  bill ;  and  any  other  proposition  beginning.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  far  the 
respecting  the  administration  of  affairs  might  proposition  may  extend ;  but  experience  hss 
just  as  well  be  loaded  on  this  bill.  It  is  a  sub-  satisfied  me  that  all  le^slation  of  this  kind 
ject  separate  and  distinct,  one  that  belongs  to  which  is  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  a  prac- 
itself,  that  ought  to  be  considered  by  itself,  be-  tice  upon  which  the  Government  has  pro- 
cause  all  that  this  bill  undertakes  to  do  is  to  oeeded  for  years,  in  fact  since  its  foundation, 
regulate  the  tenure  of  office,  and  not  to  name  under  laws  passed  by  Congress  regulating  the 
the  classes  of  persons  who  shall  be  treated  as  different  departments  and  the  connections  of 
principal  officers  in  the  Government,  so  to  the  difterent  departments,  and  particnlarlj 
•speak,  and  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  and  such  legislation  adopted  on  the  spur  of  the 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  moment,  without  having  an  examination  by  a 
distinguished  from  those  inferior  offices  sug-  committee  to  see  what  ita  operation  will  be,  is 
•gested  in  the  Constitution,  the  appointment  of  very  dangerous  in  itself,  and  for  that  reason  I 
which  may  be  vested  in  the  President,  or  the  was  opposed  to  acting  upon  the  proBosition 
heads  of  departments,  or  the  courts  of  law."  when  ne  first  submitted  it  until  it  shoulJ  have 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :     ^^  If  I  had  a  thorough  examination, 
understood  the  Senator  aright,  he  said  that  this        "  There  are  thousands  of  officers  in  this 

amendment  if  ingrafted  on  his  bill  might  en-  country  who  from  the  foundation  of  the  Got- 

danger  it.    I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  that.    I  ernment  and  under  the  operation  of  existing 

think  so  far  from  endangering  it,  it  would  give  laws  have  been  appointed  by  the  heads  of  de 

it  strength.  partments  without  being  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 

*'  It  would  give  it  both  strength  and  merit  ate,  and  they  have  been  increasing  ;  and  it  i? 

Why  would  it  give  it  both  stren^h  and  merit?  so  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  no  par- 

Because  it  is  a  proposition  which  grows  out  of  ticular  evil  has  been  found  to  follow  from  it 

the  exigency  of  the  hour.    His  bill  on  a  larger  These  persons  are  employ^  if  you  please  to 

scale  is  just  such  a  proposition ;  it  grows  out  of  call  them  so,  in  the  different  departments  of  the 

the  exigency  of  the  hour ;   and  that  is  the  Government  that  have  been  specified  by  my 

strength  and  the  merit  of  his  original  bill.    We  honorable  friend  from  New  Hampshire.    Take 

shall  pass  that,  if  we  do  pass  it — and  I  hope  we  the  city  of  New  York ;  there  are  connected 

shall — in  order  to  meet  a  crisis.    We  all  feel  with  the  New  York  custom-house  a  very  larjie 

its   necessity.      But  the  proposition  which  I  number  of  inspectors,  a  very  large  number  of 

now  move  grows  equally  out  of  the  exigencies  weighers  and  gangers,  and  other  officers,  ap- 

of  the  hour.    If  it  is  ingrafted  on  the  bill,  it  pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  geo- 

will  be,  like  the  original  measure,  to  meet  the  erally  on  the  nomination  of  the  collector  him- 

demands  of  the  moment.    It  will  be  because  self  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  office.    The  law 

without  it  we  shall  ^eave  something  undone  so  provides,  and  has  provided  for  it  from  the 

which  we  ought  to  do.  beginning  of  our  custom-touse  system.    It  ^ 

"  Now,  I  ask  Senators  about  me,  is  there  any  suits  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.    The  held 

one  who  doubts  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  office  is  the  best  judge  as  to  who  are  the 

such  a  provision  as  this  ought  to  pass  ?    Is  men  who  may  properly  be  employed  to  dis- 

there  any  one  who  doubts,  after  what  we  have  charge  these  various  duties,  and  consequently 

seen  on  a  lar^  scale,  that  the  President,  for  the  the  nomination  has  been  left  to  him,  and  the 

time  being  at  least,  ought  to  be  depriveSd  of  tlie  appointment  is  made  by  the  head  of  the  de 

extraordinary  function  which  he  has  exercised?  partment  here  confirming  that  nomination,  he 

He  has  announced  openly  in  a  speech  that  he  being  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  la*^* 

meant  to  *  kick  out  of  office '  present  incum-  in  his  department,  for  the  collection  of  duties, 

bents,  and  it  was  in  that  proceeding,  '  kicking  and  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  department 

cut  of  office,'  that  on  his  return  to  Washington  itself, 
afterward  ho  undertook  to  remove  incumbents        "  Sir,  contemplate  what  a  state  of  thing* 
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been  twenty-one  changes.  In  the  Post-OflSce  this  menace  and  the  fate  of  their  associates. 
Department  there  are  seven  hundred  and"  nine  Wherever  any  vacancy  occurs,  whether  in  the 
appointments,  and  there  have  been  one  hundred  loyal  or  the  rebel  States,  it  is  filled  by  the  par- 
and  ninety-seven  changes.  In  the  ofiSce  of  the  tisans  of  his  usurpation.  Other  vacancies  are 
Attorney-General  there  are  two  hundred  and  created  to  provide  for  these  partisans.  I  need 
two  appointments,  and  there  have  been  nineteen  not  add  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  sanction 
changes."  such  nominations  or  fail  to  arrest  them,  accord- 
Mr.  Grimes :  "  What  do  you  mean  by  *  ap-  ing  to  the  measure  of  our  power,  we  become 
pointments? '  "  parties  to  his  usurpation. 

Mr.    Cowan  :    "  Presidential    appointments.        **  Here  I  am  brought  directly  to  the  practical 
Now,  sir,  there  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  application  of  this,  simple  statement    I  hare 
this  matter,  and  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  What  ^eady  said  thai  the  duty  of  the  hour  was  in 
is  there  alarming  in  it  ?    Nothing  alarming  to  protection  to  the  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen 
anybody  except  to  somebody  who  is  afraid  of  against  the  President.    Surely  this  cannot  be 
being  turned  out  of  office ;  that  is  all.  doubted.    The  first  duty  of  a  Government  is 
"  Then  the  question  arises,  how  long  are  these  protection.    The  crowning  glory  of  a  republic 
people  to  remain  in  office?    Is  any  dominant  is  that  it  leaves  no  man,  however  humble,  with- 
party  in  this  country  willing  to  put  itself  upon  out  protection.    Show  me  a  man  exposed  to 
the  ground  that  they,  once  in,  shall  remain  and  wrong,  and  I  sliow  you  an  occasion  for  theexer- 
continue  in  ?    I  am  very  free  to  say  that  if  I  cise  of  all  the  power  that  God  and  the  Oonstito- 
understand  the  feeling  of  the  American  people,  tion  have  given  you.    It  will  not  do  to  say  thst 
it  is  directly  agdnst  that  system  of  perpetuating  the  cases  are  too  numerous,  or  that  the  remedy 
one  man  in  office.    It  has  been  said  here  that  cannot  be  applied  without  interfering  with  a 
the  ballot  educates ;  we  ought  to  give  the  ballot  system  handed  down  from  our  fathers,  or  worse 
to  men  and  women  to  educate  them.    It  is  clear  still,  that  you  have  little  sympathy  with  this 
that  offices  educate,  too,  and  hence  the  old  doc-  suflfering.    This  will  not  do.     You  most  apply 
trine  of  rotation  in  office.    One  of  the  merits  of  the  remedy,  or  fail  in  duty.    Especially  most 
thb  Government  is,  that  the  offices  are  within  you  apply  it  when,  as  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  reach  of  every  man ;  but  if,  when  a  party  this  wrong  is  part  of  an  enormous  usurpatioo 
gets  in  and  gets  control  of  the  offices,  gets  a  in  the  interest  of  recent  rebellion, 
dominant  mtgority,  they  determine  that  the        "  The  question  then  recurs,  are  yon  ready  to 
President  shall  not  remove  unless  with  their  apply  the  remedy,  according  to  the  measure  of 
consent,  what  is  that  but  saying,  *  We  have  the  your  powers  ?    The  necessity  of  this  remedy 
key  in  our  hands  and  will  lock  the  door  and  keep  may  bo  seen  in  the  rebel  States,  and  also  in  the 
ourselves  in  and  every  one  else  out.' "  loyal  States,  for  the  usurpation  is  felt  in  both. 
Hero  a  question  of  order  was  raised  by  Mr.        ''  If  you  look  at  the  rebel  Stat^,  you  will  see 
MoDougall,  of  California,  which  occupied  the  every  where  the  triumph  of  Presidential  tyranny. 
Senate  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  There  is  not  a  mail  which  does  not  bring  letten 
The  debate  was  renewed  on  the  next  day.  without  number  supplicating  the  exercise  of  all 
Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,   said :  "  The  the  powers  of  Congress  against  the  President 
President  has  usurped  the  powers  of  Congress  There  is  not  a  newspaper  which  does  not  exhibit 
on  a  colossal  scale,  and  he  has  employed  these  evidence  that  you  are  already  tardy  in  this  work 
usurped  powers  in  fomenting  the  rebel  spirit  of  necessity.    There  is  not  a  wind  from  that 
and  awakening  anew  the  dying  fires  of  the  re-  suflTering  region  which  is  not  freighted  with 
bellion.    Though  the  head  of  5ie  executive,  ho  voices  of  distress.    And  ycft  you  hesitate, 
has  rapaciously  seized  the  powers  of  the  legis-        "  I  shall  not  •be  led  aside  to  consider  the  foil 
lative,  and  made  himself  a  whole  Congress  in  remedy  for  this  usurpation ;  for  it  is  not  iiiy 
defiance  of  a  cardinal  principle  of  republicmi  habit  to  travel  out  of  the  strict  lino  of  debate, 
government  that  each  branch  must  act  for  itself  Therefore,  I  confine  myself  to  the  bill  now  nnder 
without  assuming  the  powers  of  the  other;  and,  consideration,  which  is  applicable  alike  to  the 
in  the  exercise  of  these  illegitimate  powers,  he  loyal  and  the  rebel  States, 
has  become  a  terror  to  the  good  and  a  support        "  This  bill  has  its  origin  in  what  I  have  al- 
to the  wicked.    This  is  his  great  and  unpardon-  ready  called  the  special  duty  of  the  hour,  which 
able  offence,  for  which  history  must  condemn  is  the  protection  of  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens 
him  if  you  do  not.    He  is  a  usurper,  through  against  the  President.    In  what  I  have  already 
whom  infinite  wrong  has  been  done  to  his  said  I  have  shown  the  necessity  of  this  prot«c- 
country.    He  is  a  usurper,  who,  promising  to  tion.   But  the  brutd  language  which  the  Presi- 
be  a  Moses,  has  become  a  Pharaoh.    Do  you  dent  has  employed  shows  the  spirit  in  which 
ask  for  evidence  ?    It  is  found  in  public  acts  he  has  acted.    The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
which  are  beyond  question.    It  is  already  writ-  Hendricks),  whose  judgment  could  not  approve 
ten  in  the  history  of  our  country.    And  now  in  this  brutality,  doubted  if  the  President  had  nsed 
the  maintenance  of  his  usurpation  he  has  em-  it.    Let  me  settle  this  question.    Here  is  the 
ployed  the  power  of  removal  from  office.  Some,  National  Intelligencer^  always  indulgent  to  the 
who  would  not  become  the  partisans  of  his  President.    In  its  number  for  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tyranny  he  has,  according  to  his  own  language,  tern  her   last  it   thus   reports  tv^hat  our  Chief 
*•  kicked  out'    Others  are  left,  but  silenced  by  Magistrate  said  in  his  speech  at  St  Louis: 
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rie,  Johnson,  Eirkwood,  Lane,  HcDougall,  Norton,  •  as  well  meet  that  question  here  now  as  in  a 

Nje,  Pomcroy,  Ross,  Stewart,  and  Trumbull— 14.  committee  of  conference.     I  was  not  present 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmonds,  the  title  of  the  when -this  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate;  bnth 

bill  was  amended  so  as  to  read,  ^^  A  bill  regn-  seems  to  me  that  all  the  reasons  why  we  Bbodd 

latiog  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  o£Qces."  regulate  the  appointment  and  removal  of  offi- 

,     ,     -_               _,  .           ^  .  .,     ,  .„  oers  apply  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  as 

In  the  House,  on  Febrnary  1st,  the  bill  was  ^^y  ^  .^j  ^^^^^8.    I  see  no  propriety  in  the 

reconsidered    when  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pennsyl-  exception.    I  trust  we  shall  take  the  vote  in  the 

vania,  moved  to  amend,  by  striking  out  these  genate  upon  the  proposition,  and  see  if  we  can- 

^OTds :  uqIj  agree  with  the  House ;  and  if  it  be  in  crier. 

Excepting  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treas-  j  make  tiie  motion  that  the  Senate  concur  Id 

The  amendment  was  disagreed  to — yeas  76,  Mr.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  "For  one,  I 

nays  78.  hope  we  shall  agree  in  the  amendment  of  the 

A  motion  was  subsequently  made  to  recon-  House.  I  differ  entirely  with  the  Senator  from 
sider  this  vote,  which  the  House  refused  to  lay  Vermont  in  the  statement  he  has  made,  that 
on  the  table — ^yeas  60,  nays  74.  The  motion  tJiis  question  was  fully  argued  when  it  was  be- 
to  reconsider  was  then  algreed  to — ^yeas  75,  fore  the  Senate.  I  hardly  think  any  member 
nays  66 ;  and  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  of  the  Senate  took  any  particular  interest  in 
— yeas  82,  nays  68.  getting  the  apiendment  made  except  myselt  I 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  the  following  vote :  was  not  prepared  to  argue  it  at  any  length,  did 

Teas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  not  attempt  to  argue  it  at  any  length.    I  knoT 

Baker.  Baxter,  Beaman,  Bidwell.  Blaine,  Blow,  Bout-  other  Senators,  who  were  not  Uicn  present 

well,  firomwell,  Broomall,  Buckland,  Bundy,  Header  ^^^^  ^^  amendment  ought  to  be  made,  tad 

W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,   Cobb,    Conkling,  Cook,  ,.      '„^  ^„^x.\^^^^  ^^^^\„jiJ2^c^ 

CuUom,  iaris,  Dawes,    Defrees,  Deming,*''Diion;  are  prepared  to  mve  much  more  wnduave  ret- 

Dod^,  Donnelly,  Driffgs,  Dumont,  Eckley,  Egeles-  sons  for  the  faith  that  is  m  tnem  than  1  did  pre 

ton,^liot,  Famswortb,  Farqubar,  Ferry,  Garneld,  at  the  time.     But,  above  alL  I  have  a  nrofoood 


Jenckes,  Julian,  Kasson,  Kelley,  Koontz,  Kuyken-  could  not  on  the  occasion  of  that  debate  here, 

dall,  Laflin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  the  reason  which  I  should  feel  hke  presenting 

Loan,  LonflTear,Xynch,  Marvin    Maynard,  McKee,  ^o  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  tikiDg 

McRuer,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Momll,  Moulton,  Myers,     ^ +i*'    "d«^«:^^«*  *\x^  rv^xn.^-  ♦«  »^«n^f ^  wgi. 

O'Neill,  brth,  Paine^Patteraon,  Pertam.  Pike  Plknts  f^om  the  President  the  power  to  r«niove  pos^ 

Pomeroy,    Price.  William  H.    Randall,    Raymond,  masters  and  collectors  of  customs  and  oftcOT 

Alexander  H.  Rice,  Jobn  H.  Rice,Jlollin8,  Sawyer,  of  that  description,  and  leaving  in  his  hands  tw 
Scbcnck.   '"«•'"•"• 
Stokes, ' 
Aernam, 

WillmmsriamesF/wilsonl'Stepbeni^.  WU^^  ernment  has  not  as  complete  control  overtlw 

Windom—ill.  question  of  removing  the  heads  of  the  eiecotire 

NAYS-Messrs.  Ancona  Bergen,  Boyer,  Campbell,  departments  as  these  other  officers  I  do  not 

a^'arSn'H^d^^^^^^^  thi'nk  was  disputed  the  other  day  or  will  be  ^ 

win  N.  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Hunter.  Le  Blond,  Left-  puted  now.      It  IS  a  quesUon  of  expediencT, 

wich,  McCuIlouffh.  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  Phelps,  then,  if  our  power  is  the  same,  whether  we 

Samuel  J.  Randall,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Rousseau,  gball  exercise  this  authority  in  reference  totb«e 

Shanklin,   Stilwell,   Strouse,  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor  ^         ;  Hha,  question  of  expediency  and  not 

Thornton,  TrunUe,  Andrew  H.  Ward,  Whaley,  and  «          '        tt..««  -  ««^»*:««  ^f  ^.»^^iln/.v  T  <lo 

Winfield--38                                     *           jt  of  power.     Upon  a  question  of  expediency  loo 

Not   voting— Messrs.    Arnell,  Delos   R.  Ashley,  not  think  the  Senate  will  insist  upon  its  opiniflt 

James  M.  Ashley,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Barker,  Benja-  against  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  House  of 

min,  Bingham,  Brandagee,  Chanler,  Culver,  Darlinflr,  Representatives.     We  have  every  reason  to  be 

^:XltK^^^^^^^^                                Ma?:  lieve  that  the  conclusion  Of  the  House  of  ^ 

shall,  Maratin,  McClurg,  Mclndoe,  kercur,  Morris,  sentatives  was  arrived  at  as  deliberately  as  m 

Newell,  Radford,  Sitgreaves,  Starr,  Stevens,  Taber,  opinion  of  the  Senate.     If  the  Senate  wiiim 

Nelson  Taylor,  Thayer,  John  L.  Thomas,  Robert  T.  recede  from  the  position  taken  the  other  <wy 

Van  Horn,  Hamil^n  Ward   Elihu  B.  Washburne,  ^p^^^  a  very  casual  debate,  is  there  any  reason 

Woodbndge,  and  Wright-41.  ^^^  supposing  that  the  House  of  ReprescnUdTef 

On  February  2d,  the  bill  and  amendments  will  recede  from  the  position  which  thej  ba^* 

were  considered  in  the  Senate.  taken  upon  a  debate  much  more  full  than  tha* 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said :  "  I  hope  we  had  in  Uie  Senate  ?    I  think  not.'' 

shall  agree  to  the  House  amendment.    I  see  no  An  extended  debate  ensued,  after  wbidi  the 

occasion  for  a  committee  of  conference.  I  think  question  was  taken,  and  the  Senate  refased  w 

there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  mem-  concur  by  the  following  vote: 

hers  of  the  Cabinet  should  not  be  included  in  Yeas— Messrs.  Brown,  Chandler,  Creswell,  Fog& 

the  provisions  of  tins  bill.    I  think  that  we  may  Fowler,  Howard,  Howe,   Lane,  Morrill,  Poin««T, 
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Ramsej,  Boss,  Sumner,  TmmbnU,  Wade,  Wilson, 
and  Tales— 17. 

Nafs— Messrs.  Anihonj,  Backalew,  Cattell,  Con- 
ness,  Coiran,  Daris,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fes- 
sendeo,  Foster,  Frelinehuyseo,  Grimes,  Harris,  Hen- 
derson, Hendricks,  Jonnson,  &irkwood,  McDougall, 
Nesmith,  Norton,  Patterson,  Poland,  Riddle,  Sauls- 
borj,  Sherman,  Stewart,  and  Williams— 28. 

ABSEyr— Messrs.  Cragin,  Gutbrie,  Morgan,  Nje, 
Sprague,  Van  Winkle,  and  Willey — 7. 

A  committee  of  conference  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

Thai  the  Senate  agree  to  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Hoose  with  an  amendment  as  follows :  at  the  end 
of  section  one  of  said  bill,  insert  the  following  words : 

Protidfid,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treas- 
orr,  of  War,  of  the  Navj  and  of  the  Interior,  the 
Po'stmaster-Oeneral,  and  the  Attomej-General^  shall 
hold  their  offices  respectirelj  for  and  during  the 
tens  of  the  President  bj  whom  they  may  have  been 
appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  tO/ 
reuoral  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  their  disagreement  to 
the  second  amendment  of  the  House,  and  agree  to 
tbesame. 

TheEoQse  agreed  to  the  report  by  the  follow- 
ing vote : 

YiAs— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
Aroell,  Deios  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baldwin, 
Baaka,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Blaine, 
Blow,  Bontwell,  Brandagee,  Bromwell,  Broomall, 
Buckland,  Reader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Cook,  Cnllom,  Darling,  Doming,  Dodge,  Donnelly, 
Dric^?3,  Damont,  Eggleston,  Eliot,  Farnsworth,  Far- 

S^h'ar,  Ferry,  Grinnell,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart, 
Eajes,  Henderson,  Higby,  Hill,  Holmes,  Hooper, 
Qou^bkiss,  Dcmaa  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  Uul- 
bord,  IngersoU,  Julian, Kasson,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Ketch- 
to,  Kobnts,  Kuykendall,  Laflin,  George  V.  Law- 
r^Dc;.  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longyear,  Lynch, 
Mirrin,  Maynard,  Hclndoe,  McKee,  McKuer,  Mercur, 
MiJIer,  Myers,  Newell,  Orth,  Paine,  Patterson,  Per- 
liam,  Pike,  Plants,  Pomeroy,  Price,  William  H.  Ran- 
t^dll.  Rajmond,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice, 
Nitos,' Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Shellabarger, 
Sloan,  Spalding,  Starr,  Sterens,  Stokes,  Thayer, 
J"bn  L.  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Aemam, 
^in  Tan  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Hamilton 
^ard,  Warner,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker, 
^'eotvorth,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F. 
WiUon,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge — 111. 

^'AT&— Messrs.  Ancona^  Ber^n,  Boyer,  Campbell, 
Cbaler,  Cooper,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eldridge,  Ftnck, 
^Jiojsbrenner,  Aaron  Harding,  Harris,  Hawkins, 
Wi<e,  Uomphrey,  Hunter,  Kerr,  Latham,  Le  Blond, 
LeAwich,  McCuUough,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Radford, 


>aQttel  J.  Randall,  Kitter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Rousseau, 
>!i^QkliD.  Sitgreares,  Stilwell,  Taber,  Nathaniel  G. 


Bundy,  Conkling,  Culrer,  Davis,  Dawes,  Defrees, 
l>eUno.  Dixon,  Eckley,  Garfield,Goodyear,  Griswold, 
Hile,  Hojcan,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Chester  D.  Hub- 
Wd,  Edwin  N.  Habbell,  James  R.  Hubbcll,  Jen  ekes, 
J'Qes,  Marshall,  Marstou,  McClnrg,  Moorhead,  Mor- 
J'l,  Moms,  Moulton,  Noell,  O'Neill,  Phelps,  Strouse, 
mncis  Thomas,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Henry  D. 
» ishbum,  and  Winfield— S8. 

In  the  Senate,  the  report  was  concurred  in 
i*?  the  following  vote : 

Ykas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Cou- 
ps Fo^g,  Fowler,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe, 
Uae,  Morgan,  Morrill,    Ramsey^  Boss,  Sherman, 


Stewart.  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Williams,  Wil- 
son, and  Tates— 22. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  McDougall,  Patterson,  Van 
Winkle,  and  WUley— 10. 

Absbnt— Messrs.  Cattell,  Cowan,  Cragin,  Creswell, 
EdmundfliFessenden, Foster, Frelinghursen,  Grimes, 
Guthrie,  Harris,  Kirkwood,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Nye, 
Poland,  Pomeroy,  Riddle,  Saulsbury,  and  Sprague — 
20. 

On  March  2d,  the  President  returned  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  his  objections,  when  it  was 
reconsidered  and  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
Amell;  Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashler,  Baker, 
Baldwin,  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin, 
Bidwell,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Boutwell,  Brandagee, 
Bromwell,  Broomall,  Buckland,  Bundy,  Reader  W. 
Clarke,  Sidnejr  Clarke,  Cobb,  Conkling,  Cook,  CuUom, 
Darling,  Davis,  Dawes,  Defirees,  Delano,  Deming, 
Dixon,  Dodge,  Donnelly,  Dumont»  Eckley,  Eggles- 
ton, Eliot,  Farnsworth,  Farquhar,  Ferry,  Garfield, 
Grinnell,  Griswold,  Hale,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart. 
Hawkins,  Hayes.  Henderson,  Higbv,  Hill,  Holmes, 
Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Chester  D. 
Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  B.  Hubbell,  Hul- 
burd.  IngersoU,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kasson,  Kelley, 
Ketcnam,  Koontz,  Laflin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Wil- 
liam Lawrence,  Loan,  Longyear.  Lynch,  Marauette, 
Marston,  Marvin,  Maynard.  McClurg,  Mclndoe, 
McKee,  McRuer,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morrill, 
Morris,  Moulton,  Myers,  Newell,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine, 
Patterson.  Perham,  Pike,  Plants,  Pomeroy,  Price, 
William  H.  Randall,  Raymond,  Alexander  H.  Rice, 
John  H.  Rice,  Rollins,  sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield, 
Shellabarger,  Sloan,  Spalding,  Starr,  Stokes,  Thayer, 
Francis  Thomas,  Troworidge,  Upson,  Van  Aemam, 
Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Honi,  Hamilton 
Ward,  Warner,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B. 
Washburn,  Welker,  Wentworth,  Williams,  James  P. 
Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 188. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Boyer,  Campbell, 
Chanler,  Cooper,  Dawson,  Emridge,  Finck,  Gloss- 
brenner,  Goodyear,  Aaron  Harding,  Hisc,  Hogan, 
Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Joneif,  Le 
Blond.  Leftwich,  Marshall,  McCullough,  Niblack, 
Nicholson,  Radford,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Shanklin, 
Sitgreaves,  Strouse,  Taber,  Nelson  Taylor,  Thornton, 
Trimble,  Andrew  H.  Ward,  and  Winfield—sr. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Blow.  Culver,  Denison, 
Driggs,  Harris,  Demas  Hubbara,  Kelso,  Kerr,  Kuv- 
kendali,  Latham,  Noell,  Phelps,  Samuel  J.  Randall, 
Rousseau,  Stevens,  Stilwell,  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor, 
John  L.  Thomas,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Whaley,  and 
Wright— 21. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  r#onsidered  on 
March  2d,  and  passed  by  the  foliowinij  vote : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Chandler.  Con- 
ness,  Cragin,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fogg,  Foster, 
Fowler,  Frehnghuvsen,  Grimes,  Harris,  Henderson, 
Howard,  Kirkwood,  Lane,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye,  Po- 
land, Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Wade, 
Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yatea— 35. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Davis,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Nesmith,  Norton, 
Patterson,  and  Saulsbury — 11. 

Absent — Messrs.  Brown,  Creswell,  Guthrie,  Howe, 
McDougall,  and  Riddle — 6. 


In  the  House,  on  January  21st,  Mr.  Ward,  of 
New  York,  offered  the  following :  * 

WhereaSy  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  persons  who  were  disloyal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  gavo  aid  and  en- 
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conragement  to  the  recent  rebellion,  are  deprived  of  nality  on  our  part,  be  neglected.    I  had  hoped, 

the  electiTc  franchise;  and,  whereas  it  is  alleged  that,  gi^  that  this  duty  would  have  devolved  upon 

at  the  last  election  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  large  „„'  i^^-  ««-i  «,««"^  ^-^^.^^^r.^^  «,«.«!  «-  ^e  Iv 

numbers  of  the  persons  disqualified  as  aforesaid  did  ??  older  and  more  experienced  member  of  this 

vote  for  Representative  in  the  Fortieth  Congress  House  than  myself,     rnor  to  our  adjoornmait, 

and  other  officers ;  and,  whereas,  it  is  further  alleged  I  asked  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  offer  the  re- 

that  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  were  ordered  solution  which  I  introduced,  but  upon  which  I 

b^  Federal  authority  to,  and  did,  cooperate  with  the  f^ji^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  suspension  of  the  mles. 
Executive  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  others  who  un     ^a     t.     '     ^-lT  *.  ^-u    ^       i  i      *a 

were  engaged  with  him  in  overriding  the  constitution  Confident,  sir,  that  the  loyal  people  of  the 

and  laws  aforesaid,  and  in  securing  the  votes  of  rebels  country  demand  at  our  hands  the  adoption  of 

and  persons  disqualified  as  aforesaid,  and  whereby  some  such  proposition  as  I  am  about  to  snbmit, 

loyal  and  qualified  voters  of  Maryland  were  deterred  J  am  determined  that   no  effort  on  my  part 

^Z  '^:^ru^:^rvr:l:nLt''^:^^ol:^'1:t^i  -l^aM  ^^ /««•«««  to  see  that  their  expec..ta 

constitution  and  laws  aforesaid  :  Therefore,  ^^^  "ot  disappointed,     bir,  on  ray  responabilitj 

Jietolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Elections  shall  as  a  Bepre&eiitative,  and  in  thepreseDCCofthls 

inquire  into,  and  report  whether  the  constitution  and  House,,  and    before   the  American  people,  I 

laws_have  been  violated  as  aforesaid;  and  whether  chftrire  Andrew  Johnson.  ViftelPrAsident  lod 


tion ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  upon  the  requisition  meanors,  for  which,  in  mv  judgment  he  ooglt 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  agreed  to  The  Clerk  read  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Ashley, 

\>j  the  following  vote  :  of  Ohio,  which  is  as  fellows: 

Ybas — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Anderson^  Delos  R.  Ash-  I  do  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President, 

ley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Barker.  Bax-  and  acting  President  of  the  United  States,  of  bigli 

ter,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Bingham,  Blaine,  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Boutwell,    Brandagee,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Buck-  I  charge  him  with  a  usurpation  of  power  tndTi> 

land,  Bundv^   Reader  W.  Clarke,  Conkling,    Cook,  lation  of^law : 

Cullom,  Defrees,  Delano,   Demtng,   Dixon,  Dodge,  in  that  he    has  corruptly  used  the  appoictiB; 

Donnelly,  Effgleston,  Eliot.  Farquhar.  Ferry,  Gar-  power; 

field,  GrioDcl!,  Griswold,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart,  In  that  he  has  corruptly  used  the  pardoDingpova; 

Hawkins,  Hayes,  Higby,   Hill,   Holmes,  Hotchkiss,  in  that  he  has  corruptly  used  the  veto  power; 

Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Demas  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hub-  In  that  he  has  corruptly  disposed  of  public  prep 

bard,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Inffersoll,  Jenckes,  Julian,  erty  of  the  United  States  ;     . 

Kellcy,  KelsOj  Kctcham,  Koontz,  Kuykendall,  Laf-  fn  that  he  has  corruptly  interfered  in  elections, 

lin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Loan,  Louffvear,  Lynch,  and  committed  acts  which,  in  contemplation  of  ib< 

Marston,  Marvin,  Maynard,  McClurff,  Mclndoe,  Mc-  Constitution,  are  high  crimes  and  misdeaemors: 

Ruer,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Moulton,  O'Neill,  Therefore, 

Orth,  Paine,  Patterson,  Perham,  Pike,  Plants,  Pom-  £^  u  resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judimrr 

eroy,  Raymoiid,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  \yQ^  and  they  are  ^ereby,  authorized  to  inquire  in-u 

Schenck,  Shellabarger,   Sloan,   Spalding,   Stevens,  the  official  conduct  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Vioe-Prtsi- 

Stokes,  Trowbridee,  Upsmi.  Van  Aernam,  Burt  Van  dent  of  the  United  States,  discharging  the  powers 

Horn,   Hamilton  Ward,  Warner,   Elihu  B.  Wash-  and  duties  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  Xi^ 

bumc,  Henry  D.  Washburn,'  William  B.  Washburn,  States,  and  to  report' to  this  House  whether,  b  th«ir 

Welker,  Wentworth,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  opinion,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  while  in  said  ofict. 

Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge— 104.  bas  been  guilty  of  acts  which  are  designed  or  csl- 

Nats — Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Bover,  Campbell,  culated  to  overthrow,  subvert,  or  corrupt  iheGorere- 

Chanler,  Cooper,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eldridge^  Finck,  ment  of  the  United  States,  or  any  department  or  ofBce 

Glossbrenncr,  Goodyear,  Aaron  Harding,  Hisc,  Ed-  thereof:  and  whether  the  said  Andrew  Johnsoo  ba 

win  N.  Hubbell,  Humphrey,    Kerr,  Le  Blond,  Left-  been  guilty  of  any  act,  or  has  conspired  with  others 

wich,   Niblack,   Nicholson,  Noell,  Phelps,   Radford,  to  do  acts,  which,  in  contemplation  of  the  Constiic- 

Samuel  J.  RanA^U,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Shanklin,  tion,  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  requiringiln 

Sitgreaves,  Tab"r,  Nathaniel  GT  Taylor,  Nelson  Tay-  interposition  of  the    constitutional  power  of  tlis 

lor,  Thornton,  and  Trimble — 85.  House;  and  that  said  committee  have  power  to  »t»i 

Not  V0T1NQ-— Messrs.  Alley,  Ames,  Amell,  Banks,  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  administer  the  co- 
Blow,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Culver,  Darling,  Davis,  tomary  oath  to  witnesses. 
Dawes,  Driggs,  Dumont,  Ecklev,  Famsworth,  Hale, 

Harris,  Henderson,  Hogan,  Hooper,  Asahel  W.  Hub-  It  was  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote: 

bard,   Hulburd,  Hunter,  Johnson    Jones    Kasson,  Yeas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Amelia- 

Latham,  William  Lawrence,  Marshall    McCuUough,  log  r.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,   Baker,  Btldwjj. 

McKee  Mornll,  Morns    Myers,  Newell,  Price.  Wil-  panks.  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin.  Bidwd; 

ham  H.  Randall,  John  H.  Rice,  Rousseau,  fecofield,  Bingham,  Blaine.   Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Bromw^J.', 

?*^V  ^S^"*^"'  ^^n^^\  m^^J^'"'  Francis  Thorny,  Broomall,  Buckland,   Bundy,  Chanler.   Reader  V. 

^^^^•J?T^^,r?,??'^'*^  ?.^-  « 'j/'^^'^r'^.'^l®.'^  S*  C»arJ«e»  S^idney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cook,  Cullom,  Culm, 

Ward,  Whalcy,  Wilhams,W  rnfleld,  and  W  right— 52.  Dariing,  Defrees,  Delano,  Deming,  Dixon,  Donnellr. 


Driggs,  Ecklcy,  Famsworth,  Faniuhar,  Fenr,  €»r- 

field,  Grinnell,  Abner  C.Harding.  Hart,  Hayes Hec- 

of  Ohio,  offered   the   following   remarks   and     derson,  Higbv,  Hill,  Holmes.  Hooper,  Chester  l- 

rAanliifinn.   "Mr   Sr^Pftlc^^r.  T  ri«fi  to  nerfomi  A     Hubbard,   John   _H._  Hubbard,   Ingersoll,  Jencirs 


In  the  Ilonse,  on  January  7th,  !Mr.  Ashley, 


J)e  postponed,  and  which  cannot,  without  crimi-     Clurg,  McKee,  McRucr.  Mcicur,   Miller,  MoorhM 
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of  the  United  States,  with  a  riew  to  his  impeach-  Eliot,  the  chainnan  of  the  above-mentioned 

ment  upon  certain  charges  made  by  Hon.  James  M.  committee,  which  passed  the  House-yeas  118, 

Asbley,  bees  leaye  to  sabmit  the  following  report:  _„„^  ^^    '  tk^  T^ni  «,-«   ;«  -„!.«*««/        /i 

The  committee  reftises  to  allow  areport  to  be  made  "^ys  47.      The  bill  was  in  substance  as  fd. 

giving  the  evidence  to  the  Hoase  at  this  time  upon  lows : 

grounds  which  are  no  doubt  satisfactory  to  them-  Its  first  seotion  required  the  President,  with 

selves,  therefore  I  cannot  report  the  cvi'dence  upon  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  citizen  of 

lo'sisrec^^ssLx^ie'r^^^^^  i--K^-^  '^^v'^rr^^Vr'^i 

ination  of  witnesses  and  the  records  was  commenced,  cesfflon  or  rcbelhon,  and  who  should  fi^  an  oath 

as  appears  by  the  majority  report,  about  the  time  of  m  the  United  States  Senate  to  that  enect,  pro- 

the  reference,  to  wit:  on  the  7th  day  of  Januarpr,  visional  governor,  to  hold  bis  office  until  aaoo* 

1867,  and  continued  daily.    A  large  number  of  witr  lessor  should  be  elected  in  June,  1867. 

nesses  has  been  exammed,  and  every  thing  done  that  tx_    -^^^^  j    .rt«*;^«    ^r^^i^^  *u^  T>..«^^/mf 

could  be  to  bring  the  case  to  a  close,  as  Appears  by  ^^^  ^^^^nd   section    required  tlie  R-esidrat 

the  miyority  report:  and  the  majority  have  come  to  ^^^   benate,  in  the  same  way,  and  from  tbe 

the  conclusion  ''  that  sufficient  testimony  had  been  same  description  of  loyal  citizens,  to  appoint  a 

brought  to  its  notice  to  justify  and  demand  a  further  legislative  council  of  nine,  a  majority  being  a 

prosecution  of  the  investigation."    I  have  carefully  quorum,  who  remain  in  office  and  in  sesson 

exammed  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  do  report  „„aii   tJ^..    id«>T     ^^a   ♦!,:-  "i^«:-i«f:««  «y.«««i 

that  there  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence  to  susUin  ^f  ^^P^,  1867 ;   and  this  legidaUve  comcfl 

any  of  the  charges  which  the  House  charged  the  makes  the  laws  of  the  State.     And  the  Uoy- 

committee  to  investigate,  and  that  the  case  is  wholly  ernor,  with  the  assent  of  this  council,  appoiot^, 

without  a  particle  of  evidence  upon  which  impeach-  fi-om   strictly-defined  loyal  men,  all  the  other 

ment  could  be  founded,  and  that  with  all  the  eflfort  af^*^  nffl<»Prq  Vnnum  t^  thA  nrAsftnt  law  •  wlio 

that  has  been  made,  and  the  mass  of  evidence  that  ".^^  ,T  T         !^*i^     i    Pf^^^.       ll^ 

has  been  taken,  the  case  is  entirely  void  of  proof.    I  ^^^  "old  office  untU  the  election  of  successon 

furthermore  report  that  the  most  of  the  testimony  in  June. 

that  has  been  taken  is  of  a  secondary  character,  and  Its  third  section  required  the  Governor,  to 

such  as  would  not  be  admitted  In  a  court  of  justice,  gee  that  all  laws  of  the  State  and  United  SUtes 

In  view  of  this  conclusion  I  can  see  no  good  in  a  executed,  and  that  the  archives  and  State 

continuation  of  the  investigation.    I  am  convinced  "^*^  «a«v«w«,  €m*v*  wuow  m*v  uvutTv^  au« 

that  all  the  proof  that  can  be  produced  has  been  property  are  taken  possession  of. 

before  the  committee,  as  no  pains  have  been  spared  Its   fonrth    section    required     the    eleotors 

to  give  the  case  a  full  investigation.     Whj^,  then,  qualified  to  vote  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  cm 
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The  reports   were  laid  on  the  table,  and       }^  ^J^\  1?«^»^°  °^f  ®  *^^^  «^^"*^  ^^«^, 

ordered  ti  be  printed.  ^j!^^^^  distinction  of  rac^   who  ;^erejnri 

*^      citizens    of    the    Umted    States,   twenty-one 

years  old,  and  one  year  resident  of  Louisiana, 

In  the  House,  on  December  6th,  Mr.  Eliot,  who  had  never  voluntarily  favored  rebellion 

of  Massachusett**,  offered  the  following  resolu-  or  secession ;  but  it  permitted  those  who  have 

tion,  which  was  agreed  to  :  never  in  any  manner  favored  rebellion,  other- 

Resohedy  That  a  committee  of  three  members  be  wise  than  as  private  soldiers  in  civilized  iDodcj 

appointed  bv  the  Speaker,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  of  war,  and  that  not  voluntarily,  after  the  4tli 

proceed  without  unnecessary  delay  to  New  Orieans,  j^      |^    jgg^  ^  ^.j,        f  ^  j^  ^  United 

in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  make  an  investiiration  ol  :     '  •^"^i  ^  viy  ^  «"v*»«  *«^w» 

into  all  matters  connected  with  the  recent  bloody  S^^s  court,  by  the  evidence  of  persons  who 

riots  in  that  city,  which  took  place  the  last  of  July  have  ever  been  loyal.     And  on  such  proof,  ami 

and  first  of  August,  1866,  and  particularly  to  inquire  subscribing  on  the  court  records  an  oath  to 

into  the  origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  that  effect  such  private  soldier  is  to  rec^ite  a 

riotous  proceedings,  the  names  of  the  parties  en-  ^^^tfi^^A^  ^,„*:«.i:„„  i»:^  ♦^v  „^i.„ 

gaged  in  it,  the  Sets  of  atrocity  perpefrated,  the  certificate  entithng  him  to  vote, 
number  of  killed  and  wounded,  the  amount  and        The  seventh  section  required  the  Secretarj 

character  of  the  property  destroyed,  and  whether  of  War  to  cause  a  complete  registration  of  suet 

and  to  what  extent  those  acts  were  participated  in  electors  to  be  made  ano  to  be  published,  a  wott 

by  members  of  the  organixation  claiming  to  be  the  ij^f^jre  each  general  election,  and  this  is  to  he 

Sovernment  of  Louisiana,  and  report  all  the  facts  to  ,,      ^  ,        „  r  c  j  ^i/.^«.^..« 

le  House ;  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  or  his  deputy,  "^S?  ^^  .^?T  °^^  electors.  ^     .     ^     ^  _ 

and  the  Stenographer  of  the  House,  are  directed  to         The  eighth   section   authorized    these  same 

accompany  the  said  committee :  and  that  all  the  ex-  electors,  upon  the  third  Tuesday   of  October, 

pense  of  this  investigation  be  paid  out  of  the  con-  i867,   unless  Congress  should  otlierwise  pro- 

tiuflrent  fund  of  the  House.     The  said  committee  ^j^     ^  ^j^^t  from  persons  eHgible  for  Govern- 
shidl  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  '       vi«vw  x»  vt^j  ^/v    yj  (^  4.  _  „^- 

examine  witnesses  under  oath;   also  to  appoint  a  ^r,  a  convention  to  frame  a  permanent  oon^- 

clerk,   and  to  report   such  appropriate  legislative  tution  for  Louisiana,  which  most  coutaiu  tw 

action  as  may  be  required  in  view  of  the  condition  three  irreversible  provisions : 
of  affairs  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  i    That  the  United  Stetes  shall  enforce  the 

A  majority  and  a  minority  report  was  pre-  perpetual  union  of  the  States ; 
pared  by  the  committee  appointed  nnder  this        2.  That  no  distinction  in  the  rights  of  meo 

resolution,  and  presented  to  the  House  on  Feb-  shall  be  permitted  on  account  of  race ;  and 
ruary  11th.    On  the  same  day  a  bill  for  the        8.  That  no  rebel  debt,  nor  pension,  nor gri* 

government  of  Louisiana  was  offered  by  Mr.  tnity,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State. 
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iolemnly  bound  to  assume  this  responsibilitj ;  and  On  January  2l6t,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Illinois  of- 

that  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  it  must  see  that  f^red  the  following  resolution : 

everywhere,  throughout  the  rebel  communities,  loy-  t>     »    j  w         i_^i- 

alty  IS  protected  and  advanced,  while  the  new  gor-  Hesolvfd.Fint,  that  the  ten  communities  lately  in 

ernments  are  fashioned  according  to  the  require-  armed  rebellion  against  the  United  SUtes  of  Americi, 

ments  of  a  Christian  Commonwealth,  so  that  order,  jnown  as  the  btates  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 

tranquillity,  education,  and  human  rights  shall  pre-  °outh  Carolina,  Florida,  Geoma,  Alabama,  Missis- 

vail  within  their  borders.  "PP»»   liouisiana,   Texas,    and  Arkansas,  were  left 

4.  That,  in  determining  what  is  a  republican  form  without  civil  govemmente  unon  the  overthrow  of 

of  eovemment.  Congress  must  follow  implicitly  the  "*»d  armed  rebelhon;  aecond,  that  the  pretended 

definition  supplied  by  the  Declaration  of  Indepen-  governments  since  set  up  therein,  through  the  niili- 

dence,  and,  in  the  practical  application  of  this  defl-  ^ary  interference  of  the  President  of  the  Lmted 

nition,  it  must,  after  excluding  all  disloyal  persons,  States,  are  ds/ado  govemmenta  of  militair  origin, 

take  care  that  new  governments  are  founded  on  the  without  civil  foundations,  and  are  not  valid  Sute 

two  fundamental  truths  therein  contained  :  first,  that  govemmente  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

all  men  are  equal  in  rights;  and  secondly,  that  all  States,  and  could  only  become  such,  if  at  all,  by 

just  government  stands  only  on  the  consent  of  the  o^^^g  80  recognized  and  declared  by  Congress  m  due 

governed.  fo"»  ©f  l*w. 

6.  That  all  proceedings,  with  the  view  to  recon-  It  was  referred  to  the  joint  Committee  on  Re- 

struction,  onginatmg  in  the  Executive  power,  are  in  con«!trnption 

the  nature  of  usurpation :  that  this  usurpation  be-  couwtruuiu  n.                                 ^.i    -tr    c<i 

comes  especially  oflensive  when  it  sete  aside  the  fun-  ^^  ^'^^  House,  on  December  4th,  Mr.  btevena, 

damental  truths  of  our  institutions ;  that  it  is  shock-  cf  Pennsylynnia,  offered  the  following  resola- 

ing  to  common-sense,  when  it  undertakes  to  derive  tion,  which  was  agreed  to : 

new  govemmente  from  that  hostile  population  which  ^^^^^  .^^    ^      ^    concurring),  That  the  joint 

ifJn'l^*Ji'r^!J„u^hfvfnl\?^'f^^^^^  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Rec^stfuction,  appofnted 

Slefal  aXoid           ^                ^         necessarily  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  Congress,  shall  be  reap- 

iSLr^rfsdTcrn^jrtr^          rate^^rr'ebllHot  7^^^.  t^^!^  '""'"^  '^  "^"  ^°"^'^"'  "  " 

except  io  far  as  that  iurisdiction  may  have  been  ^«"°^  ^  *^*^™  »°«^- 

ab-eadv  renounced,  and  it  must  recognize  only  the  The  resolution  was  subsequently  concurred  io 

loyal  States,  or  those  States  having  legal  and  valid  ^    t^^  g^j^^tg 

"  Legislatures,"  as  entitled  to  representation  m  Con-  '^r\    t^          i.       ^£i_  -ir     t»            h     ^  t>       «t 

gress,  or  to  a  voice  in  the  adoption  of  constitutional  ^^  December  4th.  Mr.  Brooraall,  of  PeDnsyr 

amendments.  Tania,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

In  the  House,  on  December  6th,  Mr.  Kasson,  lUaolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Territories  be  in- 

Of  Iowa,  offered  the  following  resolution  :  structcd  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting 

_,  ^,  „,.,,,.  .        X         ...              .,  a  bill  providing  territorial  governments  for  the  ser- 

Bttolt^d,  That  the  Judiciarv  Committee  consider  eral  districts  of  country  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

the  propriety  of  providing  by  law  that  it  shall  be  the  United  Stetes,  formerly  occupied  by  the  once  exist- 

duty  of  the   President  to  establish  martial  law  in  ing  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 

every  county  or  district  of  the  States  lately  in  rebel-  Una,  Georgia,  Florida.  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisi- 

hen,  wherein  murders  of  citizens  adhering  to  the  ana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  and  giving  to  all  adult 

Union  shall  teke  place,  and  the  local  authorities  do  male   inhabitents,   born    within    the  limits  of  the 

not  promptly  arrest,  convict,  and  punish  the  mur-  United  States,  or  duly  naturalized,  and  not  partici- 

derers,  and  that  said  committee  report  by  bill  or  pants  in  the  late  rebellion,  full  and  equal  poUticil 

otherwise.  rights  in  such  territerial  governments. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  tho  The    resolution   was  agreed  K^yeas  107, 

main  question  ordered;  and  under  tho  opera-  nnvs  87                            «b";«--"          i 

tion  thereof  the  resohition  was  agreed  to.  ?>„  n««„»,i,«-  ,t*i,    ir-  -nr.-. wi,   «f  m; 

On  December  10th,  Mr.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  ^  P°  ^""T^^^^^Jh  ^'-  ^<=?'^°^'''  "^  "' 

offered  the  following  resolutioS,  whieii  was  rel  ""^  "^"/f  *''«  f<'»l»*"'g  resolution : 

ferred  •  luioUed,  In  response  to  that  portion  of  the  rT^> 

xcr  cu  .  dent's  message  which  relates  to  those  communities 

JSeeolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction  be  that  claimed  to  be  the  Confederate  States  of  Americe, 

requested  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  passing  that  this  House  find  in  the  many  acts  of  dislovaltT 

a  joint  resolution  declaratory  of  the  purpose  of  Con-  that  have  transpired  in  those  communities  since  its 

gress  in  the  reception  of  Senators  and  Reprcscnta-  last  adjournment,  as  well  as  in  the  recent  elections 

fives  from  the  rebellious  States,  respectively,  upon  in  the  loyal  States,  additional  reasons  for  insistinz 

the  ratification  by  them  of  the  constitutional  amend-  on  the  adoption  of  the  pending  constitutional  aroencf- 

ment,  and  the  establishment  of  republican  forms  of  ment  before  it  will  consider  the  propriety  of  giving 

government,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  them  congressional  representation, 

of  the  United  States.  . 

r\    T\        V      iP*.i    Tkf    >r    ^4.        ^  tit     •  The  rcsolution  was  adopted. 

On  December  16th,  Mr.  Moulton,  of  Illinois,  j^  ^^^  jj         ^^  j^J      3^1  ^^   St,ven.s 

offerea  the  following  resolution,   which  was  of  Pennsylvania;  called  up  his  substitute  to  the 

agreed  to :  l^yi  t^  provide  for  restoring  to  the  States  lately 

^ohfd,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be,  ^  insurrection  their  full  political  rights.     Tb: 

and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to  inquire  into  the     „.,k^i.:,.„i.^  „,«„  „„  x'^^^ J  ° 

policy  ahd  expediency  of  repealing  all  laws  provid-  substitute  was  as  follows  : 

ing  for  the  payment,  under  any  circumstances,  to  Strike  out  all  after  the  word  **  whereas  "  in  the  pre- 

persons  claiming  to  be  the  former  masters  or  owners  amble,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following ' 

of  persons  heretofore  known  as  slaves,  for  the  loss  The  eleven  States  which  lately  formed  the  govern* 

of  such  slaves,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  ment  called  the  ^*  Confederate  States  of  America 

and  whether  any  constitutional  objection  exists  to  have  forfeited  all  their  rights  under  the  Constitution, 

the  repeal  of  such  laws,  and  that  they  report  to  this  and  can  be  reinstated  in  the  same  only  through  the 

House  by  biU  or  otherwise.  action  of  Congress  :  Therefore, 
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erate  armies  and  government  sarrendened  nn-  duties ;  if,  in  short,  he  is  the  mere  servant  of 
conditionally.    The  law  of  nations  then  fixed  the  people,  who  issue  their  commands  to  him 
their  condition.    They  were  subject  to  the  con-  through  Congress,  whence  does  be  derive  tie 
trolling  power  of  the  conquerors.    No  former  constitutional  power  to  create  new  States;  to 
laws,  no  former  contracts  or  treaties  existed  remodel  old  ones ;  to  dictate  organic  lawe;  to 
to  bind  the  belligerents.    Tliey  had  all  been  fix  the  qualification  of  voters ;  to  declare  thai 
melted  and  consumed  in  the' fierce  fires  of  the  States  are  republican  and  entitled  to  comm&Qd 
terrible  war.    The  United  States,  according  to  Congress  to  admit  their  Representatives?  To 
the  usage  of  nations,  appointed  military  pro-  my  mind  it  is  either  the  most  igDorant  aod 
visional  governors  to  regtilate  t^eir  municipal  shallow  mistake  of  his  duties,  or  the  most  hn- 
institutions  until  the  law-making  power  of  the  zen  and  impudent  usurpation  of  power.    It  b 
conqueror  should  fix  their  condition  and  the  claimed  for  him  by  some  as  the  Oominander-in- 
law  by  which  they  should  be  permanently  gov-  chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.     Hew  absnrd 
erned.    True,  some  of  those  governors  were  that  a  mere  executive  officer  should  claim  crea- 
illegally  appointed,  being  civilians.    No  one  tive  powers  I      Though  Commander-in-chief  by 
then  supposed  that  those  States  had  any  gov-  the  Constitution,  he  would  have  nothing  to 
emments,   except'  such  as  they  had   formed  command,  either  by  land  or  water,  until  Con- 
under  their  rebel  organization.    No  sane  man  gross  raised  both  Army  and  Navy.    Congrea 
beUeved  that  they  had  any  organic  or  muni-  also  prescribes  the  rules  and  regulations  to  gov- 
cipal  laws  which  the  United  States  were  bound  em  the  Army.    Even  that  is  not  left  to  tk 
to  respect.    Whoever  had  then  asserted  that  Commander-in-chief, 
those  States  had  remained  unfractured,   and  "Though   the  President  is  OommaDde^iD- 
ontitled  to  all  the  jights  and  privileges  which  chief,  Congress  is  his  commander;  and,  Go<l 
they  enjoyed  before  the  rebellion,  and  were  on  willing,  he  shall  obey.    He  and  his  minioos 
a  level  with  their  loyal  conquerors,  would  have  shall  learn  that  this  is  not  a  GroverDinent  of 
been  deemed  a  fool,  and  would  have  been  found  kings  and  satraps,  but  a  Government  of  tbe 
insane  by  any  inquisition  *  de  lunatico  inqup-  people,  and  that  Congress  is  the  people.  1^ 
rendo,^  is  not  one  word  in  the  Constitution  that  gives 

"In  monarchical    governments,  where   the  one  particle  of  any  thing  but  judicial  and  exw- 

sovereign  power  rests  in  the  crown,  the  king  utive  power  to  any  other  department  of  Gor- 

would  have  fixed  the  condition  of  the  con-  ernment  but  Congress.    The  veto  power  b  no 

quered  provinces.    He  might  have  extended  exception ;  it  is  merely  a  power  to  compel  & 

the  laws  of  his  empire  over  them,  allowed  reconsideration.    What  can  be  plainer  ? 

them  to  retain  portions  of  their  old  institutions.  All  legislative  powers  herein   granted  shall  be 

or,   by  conditions  of  peace,  have  fixed  upon  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States.    SoA 

them  new  and  exceptional  laws.  ??»"  co"s»»*  .9^,?  ^^S^'^Ji^^i  J*'""l''(  Repreieatt- 

"In  this  country  the  whole  sovereignty  rests  tiTes.-am^«,<u>»  UnUedStaUa,  art.  1,  see.  1. 

with  the  people,  and  is  exercised  through  their  "  To  reconstruct  the  nation,  to  admit  ner 

Representatives  in  Congress  assembled.     The  States,  to  guarantee  republican  govemmenti » 

legislative  power  is  the  sole  guardian  of  that  old  States,  are  all  l^slative  acts.    The  Pre«i- 

sovereignty.    No  other  branch  of  the  Grovern-  dent  claims  the  right  to  exercise  them.    Cm- 

ment,  no  other  department,  no  other  officer  of  gross  denies  it,  and  asserts  the  right  to  belonf 

the  Government,  possesses  one  single  particle  to  the  legislative  branch.     They  have  detw- 

of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.    No  Govern-  mined    to    defend    tliese    rights    against  m 

inent  official,  from   the  President  and  Chief  usurpers.     They  have  determined  that,  wbii« 

Justice  down,  can  do  any  one  act  which  is  not  in  their  keeping,  the  Constitution  shall  not  be 

prescribed  and  directed  by  the  legislative  power,  violated  with  impunity.    This  I  take  to  be  tbe 

Suppose  the  Government  were  now  to  be  organ-  great  question  between  the  President  and  Cob- 

ized  for  the  first  time  under  the  Constitution,  gress.    He  claims  the  right  to  roconstrnct  by 

and  the  President  had  been  elected  and  the  his  own  power.    Congress  denies  him  all  pov<f 

judiciary  appointed ;  what  could  either  do  until  in  the  matter,  except  that  of  advice,  and  fc« 

Congress  passed  laws  to  regulate  their  proceed-  determined  to  mdntain  such  denial.      *  My  p^ 

inga  ?  icy '  asserts  full  power  in  the  Executive.    The 

"  What  power  would   the  President    have  policy  of  Congress  forbids  him  to  exercise  an; 

over  any  one  subject  of  government  until  Con-  power  therein.                                                 ! 

gress  had  legislated  on  that  subject  ?    No  State  "  Beyond  this  I  do  not  agree  that  the  *  polictj 

could  order  the  election  of  mombei*s  until  Con-  of  the  parties  is  defined.     To  be  sure,  man] 

gress  had  ordered  a  census  and  made  an  appor-  subordinate  items  of  the  policy  of  each  ratj 

tionment.    Any  exception  to  this  rule  has  been  be  easily  sketched.    The  President  is  for  cxoo 

a  work  of  grace  in  Congress  by  passing  healing  crating   the  conquered   rebels  from    all  ^ 

acts.     The  President  could   not  even  create  expense  and  damages  of  the  war,  and  for  conj 

bureans  or  Departments  to  facilitate  his  execu-  pelling  the  loyal  citizens  to  pay  the  whole  deb 

tive  operations.    He  must  ask  leave  of  Con-  caused  by  the  rebellion.    He  insists  that  ttio* 

gress.    Since,  then,  the  President  cannot  enact,  of  our  people  who  were  plundered  and  tbei 

alter,  or  modify  a  single  law ;  cannot  even  ere-  property  burned  or  destroyed  by  rebel  rai^Ht 

ate  a  petty  office  within  his  own  sphere  of  shall  not  be  indemnified,  but  shall  bear  tbc3 
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intimidated  the  trembling  North,  the  South  fre-  from  it.    Are  such  men  fit  to  sit  in  the  placw 

qnently  divided  on  questions  of  policy  between  of  statesmen  ? 

Whigs  and  Democrats,  and  gave  victory  alter-        "  There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  nations 

nately  to  the  sections.    Now,  yon  must  divide  when  statesmen  can  make  themselves  name? for 

them  between  loyalists,  without  regard  to  color,  posterity ;  but  such  occasions  are  never  improved     | 

and  disloyalists,  or  you  will  be  the  perpetual  by  cowards.    In  the  acquisition  of  trne  fame,     j 

vassals  of  the  free-trade,  irritated,  revengeful  courage  is  just  as  necessary  in  the  civilian  as  in     j 

South.    For  these,  among  other  reasons,  I  am  the  military  hero.     In  the  Reformation  there     [ 

for  negro  suffrage  in  every  rebel  State.    If  it  were  men  engaged  as  able  and  perhaps  more    i 

be  jast,  it  should  not  be  denied ;  if  it  be  neces-  learned  than  Martin  Luther.    Melancthon  and    j 

sary,  it  should  be  adopted ;   if  it  be  a  punish-  others  were  ripe  scholars  and  sincere  reformere,    : 

ment  to  traitors,  they  deserve  it.  but  none  of  them  had  bis  courage.    He  alone    I 

*'But  it  will  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said,  *Thi8  was  willing  to  go  where  duty  called,  tboogh 
is  negro  equality  I '  "What  is  negro  equality,  *  devils  were  as  thick  as  the  tiles  on  the  honses.' 
about  which  so  much  is  said  by  knaves,  and  And  Luther  is  the  great  luminary  of  the  Refer- 
some  of  which  is  believed  by  men  who  are  not  mation,  around  whom  the  others  revolve  as  ■ 
fools?  It  means,  as  understood  by  honest  Re-  satellites  and  shine  by  his  light.  We  may  not 
publicans,  just  this  much,  and  no  more :  every  aspire  to  fame.  But  great  events  fix  the  eye  of 
man,  no  matter  what  his  race  or  color ;  every  history  on  small  objects  and  magnify  their 
earthly  being  who  has  an  immortal  soul,  has  an  meanness.  Let  us  at  least  ^cape  that  condi* 
equal  right  to  justice,  honesty,  and  fair  play  with  tion." 

every  other  man  ;  and  the  law  should  secure  him        Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  said  :  **  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  rights.   The  same  law  which  condemns  or  the  two  bills  now  pending  before  the  Honfe, 
acquits  an  African  should  condemn  or  acquit  a  .and  which  I  have  moved  to  commit  totheCom- 
whito  man.    The  same  law  which  gives  a  ver-  mitteo  on  Reconstruction,  are,  first,  the  bill  in- 
dict in  a  white  man's  favor  should  give  a  ver-  troduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
diet  in  a  black  man's  favor  on  the  same  state  of  (Mr.  Stevens),  without  the  sanction  of  an?  corn- 
facts.    Such  is  the  law  of  God,  and  such  ought  mittee,  and  by  way  of  substitute  for  the  bill 
to  be  the  law  of  man.    This  doctrine  does  not  originally  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Recon- 
mean  that  a  negro  shall  sit  on  the  same  seat  or  struction ;   and  the  other  is  the  bill  reported 
e^  at  the  same  table  with  a  white  man.    That  from  the  Committee  on  the  Territories  by  my 
is  a  matter  of  taste  which  every  man  must  de-  colleague  (Mr.  Ashley), 
cide  for  himself.    The  law  has  nothing  to  do        "I  desire  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
with  it    If  there  be  any  who  are  afraid  of  the  House  to  the  attempts  made  by  these  twomeas- 
rivalry  of  the  black  man  in  oflBce  or  in  business,  ures  to  induce  the  House  to  depart  from  vbat 
I  have  only  to  advise  them  to  try  and  beat  their  has  hitherto  been  agreed  upon   by  the  Corn- 
competitor  in  knowledge  and  business  capacity,  mittee  on  Reconstruction ;    what  has  hitherto 
and  there  is  no  danger  that  his  white  neighbors  been  done  and  sanctioned  by  the  Thirty-niiith 
will  prefer  his  African  rival  to  himself.   I  know  Congress;    what  has  hitherto  been  done  an"! 
there  is  between  those  who  are  influenced  by  sanctioned  by  the  people  through  the  pnUic 
this  cry  of  *  negro  equality  '  and  the  opinion  press,  in  their  primary  assemblies,  at  the  ballot- 
that  there  is  still  danger  that  the  negso  will  box ;  and  finally  what  is  now  being  done,  and 
be  the  smartest,  for  I  never  saw  even  a  con-  conclusively  done,  by  the  people  of  the  organ- 
traband  slave  that  had  not  more  sense  than  ized  States  through  their  legislative  assemblies. 
such  men.  Neither,  sir,  do  I  intend  to  bo  understood,  in 

"There  are  those  who  admit  the  justice  and  any  thing  I  may  say  here  to-day,  as  attemptins 

ultimate  utility  of  granting  impartial  suffrage  to  to  limit  by  any  poor  words  of  mine  tlie  soyer- 

all  men,  but  they  think  it  is  impolitic.    An  an-  eignty  and  power  of  the  people  of  the  Unilc^l 

cient  philosopher,  whoso  antagonist  admitted  States  to  tcie  such  security  as,  in  their  inil*:- 

that  what  he  required  was  just  but  deemed  it  ment,  they  may  deem  effectual  for  the  foture 

impolitic,  asked  him :   *  Do  you  believe  in  Ha-  safety  of  the  Republic  and  the  protection  ^^ 

des? '    I  would  say  to  those  above  referred  to,  the  rights  of  all  the  people  of  the  Republic    It 

who  admit  the  justice  of  human  equality  be-  is  because  I  insist  upon  that  right  of  the  pef^ 

fore  the  law  but  doubt  its  policy :     *  Do  you  pie — a  right  that  belongs  alone  to  the  peopk 

believe  in  hell  ? '  and  which  can  be  exercised  effectively  only  hy 

"  How  do  you  answer  the  principle  inscribed  the  people—that  I  oppose  the  legislation  conteni- 

in  our  political  scripture,  *That  to  secure  these  plated  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pcnn- 

rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  sylvania  (Mr.   Stevens)  and  by  iny  collesfQ* 

deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  (Mr.  Ashley). 

the  governed? '    Without  such  consent  govern-        "  While  there  are  many,  and  in  ray  judgnieflt 

ment  is  a  tyranny,  and  you  exercising  it   are  weighty  objections  to  tliese  bills,  that  just  stai^ 

tyrants.    Of  course,  this  does  not  admit  male-  is  not  the  least  of  tliem.    I  challenge  these UJ* 

factors  to  power,  or  there  would  soon  be  no  to-day,  in  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

penal  laws,  and  society  would  become  an  an-  sentatives  and  in  the  presence  of  the  nation,  as 

archy.    But  this  step  forward  is  an  assault  upon  a  substantial  denial  of  the  right  of  the  great  pe<v 

ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  timid  men  shrink  pie  who  have  saved  this  Republic  by  arms  t* 
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them  demanding  stronger  guarantees  and  eqnal  were  traitorous,  bad  men  in  1860  and  1861,  who 
justice,  and  declaring  that  it  is  time  to  act  did  the  same  thing,  who  as  honestly  believed 
The  constitutional  amendment  being  rejected  as  he  did,  that  it  was  a   *  despotism.'    Their 
by  the  rebel  States,  let  Congress  now  go  to  work  convictions  carried  them  into  rebellion.    The 
and  frame  governments  for  those  now  defiant  gentleman;  by  this  bill,  proposes  not  to  let  that 
and  rebellious.    Let  tliere  be  justice  meted  out  rebellion  and  revolution  end,  without  *faUp«r- 
and  safety  for  the  loyal  millions.    Yet  the  gen-  ticipation  and  concurrence.'    If  traitors  insti- 
tleman  from  Ohio  thinks  that  we  had  better  gated  that  revolution,  I  need  not  characterize 
wait ;  that  we  had  better  refer  the  subject  to  those  who  fully  *  participate  and  concur  in  it' 
his  committee.    I  do  not  disagree  with  him  in        "  Sir,  immediate  passage  of  this  bill  is  urged 
his  patriotic  utterances,  but  in  his  methods  by  by  the  gentleman,  because  of  the  late  decision 
which  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  and  bless  a  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Milligan. 
people  now  to  be  moulded  by  our  will  and  law.  That  decision  he  denounces  as  *  infamous,"  dan- 
"  Allow  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  rests  gerous  to  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  loyal 
upon  us  to  decide  at  an  early  day  whether  we  men  of  the  country.'    What  is  there  in  this 
are  to  allow  rebels  to  come  and  take  their  seats  decision  that  calls  for  revolutionary  measures? 
here  unwashed,  unrepentant,  unpunished,  un-  In  what  way  is  this  bill  to  interfere  with,  or 
hung,  or  whether  we  will  heed  the  voice  of  our  affect  it?    What  is  there  in  it  to  call  for  male- 
friends,  fleeing  from  the  South  for  their  lives;  diction  and  denunciation  ?    The  gentleman  does 
whether  we  will  listen  to  the  Fupplication  of  not  complain  that  it  does  not  truly  declare  the 
four  million  black  people,  all  true  to  the  great  law.    Is  the  court  itself  to  be  stricken  down ; 
principles  which  we  here  seek  to  establish.  For  to  be  revolutionized  ?    Are  the  provisions  of 
one  I  urge  the  earliest  action.   I  desire  we  should  the  bill  as  sweeping  and  extensive  as  that? 
place  those  States  in  a  position  where  a  home        "  But  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  a  necessity 
may  be  possible,  where  education  may  be  estab-  also,  according  to  the  gentleman's  constmctioo 
lirfied,  where  the  ballot  may  be  secured  to  all  of  it,  because  the  presidential  office  is  in  his 
those  who  are  loyal  to  this  Government.    Yes,  way.    It  is  not  only  to  deprive  the  Supreme 
sir,  education  and  the  ballot,  as  I  have  read  his-  Court  in  some  manner  of  its  lawful  juriadic- 
tory,  they  will  be  as  the  urim  and  thummim,  tion,  but  the  Executive  of  the  nation,  *  the  Com- 
the  polished  stones  to  be  placed  in  this  great  mander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,'  is  to 
temple  of  national  liberty  now  being  reared  by  be  made  to  bow  in  meek  submission,  and  obey 
the  American  Congress.    Let  us  have  no  delay,  the  behests  of  the  gentleman  and  his  party  in 
no  recommitment ;   rather  the  earliest  action  Congress.    Listen,  again,  to  his  speech  in  sop- 
npon  this  bill,  as  the  requirement  of  the  people  port  of  this  bill : 

who  have  saved  the  country;  what  the  suffer-  Though  the  President  is  Commander-in-chief,  Con- 
ing implore,  what  justice  demands,  and  what  I  gress  is  his  commander ;  and,  God  wilHng,  he  Bhifl 
believe  God  will  approve."  obey.    He  and  hia  minions  shall  learn  that  this  is  not 

Vr  FlflrirlcfA  ofWi<»pnTisin  rm^  •  "Tti«»  thPTi  a  Goremment  of  kings  and  satraps,  but  a  GoTern- 

Mr.  H^ldndge,  ot  Wisconsin,  saia .     it  is,  ttien,  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^    ^^  j     ^^^  ^^^^  Confess  is  the  people. 

clearly  admitted  by  the  gentleman  that  the  pur-  r    r   »  « 

pose  of  this  bill  is  to  correct  or  remove  certain        "  The  President  refuses  to  go,  with  the  gentle- 

•  supposed  *  incongruities'  in  the  Constitution,  man  and  his  followers,  into  a  'full  partidpa- 

by  adopting  and  carrying  forward  the  revolu-  tion  and  concurrence '  in  the  revolution  inau- 

tion  inaugurated  by  secessionists,  culminating  gurated  by  the  rebellion,  and  this  measure  is  to 

in  most  bloody  war,  and  which  he  says  *pos-  reduce  him  to  obedience;  to' bring  him  into 

sibly '  without  their  beginning  might  not  have  accord  with  the  will  of  the  majority  of  this 

been  begun.  Congress ;  to  simplify  the  Government  by  strik- 

"There  can  be  no  mistakmg  the  object  of  ing  down  or  usurping  the  powers  of  the  co- 

this  biU,  as  declared  by  the  gentleman  from  ordinate  departments. 

Pennsylvania.    It  is  to  avoid  or  get  rid  of  the        "  There  seem  to  be,  then,  three  leading  (rth 

Constitntion,  or  some  provision  of  it.    Its  revo-  jects  in  this  measure,  to  be  carried  into  p^a^ 

lutionary  purpose  is  as  clear  as  the  sunlight,  tical  effect  by  a  full  *  participation  and  concur- 

He  says,  m  the  same  speech,  advocating  this  rence '  in  *  the  revolution :'  to  get  rid  of  tbe 

bill  (and,  be  it  remembered,  that  speech  was  no  Supreme  Court  or  its  decision;  to  depose  the 

extemporaneous  one,  but  carefully  prepared.  President,  or  compel  him  to  *  obey '  the  majority 

written,  and  reserved  several  days  after  de-  of  Congress;  and  thereby,  or  as  an  additional 

livery  for  revision) :  object,  correct  *  palpable  incongruities  and  des- 

-,,.,.,         1^    1    J  A-      1    J     T  potic  provisions  of  the  Constitution,'  and  tDrn 

Think  not  I  would  slander  my  native  land  :   I  f        i?  *v  r c*«*««  ^^  4.1,^  i^«;<.«  intn 

would  reform  it.    Twenty  years  ago  I  denounced  it  t^n  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Lmon  uito 

as  a  despotism.    Then  twenty  million  white  men  en-  Territories,  or  hold  them  without  governments 

chained  four  million  black  men.    I  pronounce  it  no  as  conquered  provinces.     These  are  some  of  the 

nearer  to  a  true  Republic  now,  when  twenty.five  mil-  avowea,  bold,  wicked,  revolutionary  purposes 

l!«Ii±*Ji^ln^ih^/JltM^^^^^^  of  this  scheme.     No  wonder  at  the  implied 

participation  m  the  nghta  of  government.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  gentleman :  *  Will  Congress  have 

"  Twenty  years  ago  he  *  denounced '  his  *  na-  the  courage '  to  come  down  to4he  requirement? 

tive  land  as  a  despotism,'  and  he  *  pronounces  No  wonder  he  finds  it  necessary  to  storm,bluster, 

it  no  nearer  to  a  true  Republic  now.'    There  threaten,  and  scold  his  weak-kneed  followers. 
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is  the  position  of  the  Government?  What  is  Mr.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  said:  "Sir,  if  this 
the  sentimeDt  already  expressed,  crjstallized  bill  should  pass,  and  if  we  go  on  with  the  ira- 
into  the  form  of  law  ?  The  constitntional  peachment  movement  and  carry  it  to  the  6eo- 
amendment,  when  it  is  adopted^  becomes  of  ate,  yon  will  find  that  all  the  great  interests  of 
binding  effect  only  upon  States  that  have  rep-  this  country  will  measurably  stand  stiU,  waiting 
resentation  in  Congress*  It  applies  to  States  the  result  of  these  movements.  The  roanafK- 
and  States  only.  Then  look  at  our  recent  legis-  tnring,  commercial,  and  agricultural  interests  (tf 
lation.  Only  a  few  days  ago  loyal  Nebraska  the  country  are  now  looking  to  this  House  for 
and  Colorado  came  and  asked  to  be  received  as  that  support  which  may  be  given  by  an  increased 
States  into  the  Union.  What  was  done  in  the  tariff  but  they  will  look  in  vain  for  a  resnsciU- 
Senate  ?  A  section  was  annexed  by  way  of  tion  of  business  and  a  return  to  a  healthj  stite 
amendment,  that  impartial  suffrage  should  be  of  things  so  long  as  the  public  mind  shall  be  &gi- 
the  rule  within  each  of  those  Territories  when  tated  by  this  unexpected  and  unusual  meesofe 
they  became  States.  When  it  came  to  the  brought  forward  in  this  House.  There  are  gen- 
House  it  was  amended,  the  object  being  to  tlemen  from  all  parts  x>f  the  country  who  are 
make  it  more  secure,  more  certain,  and  more  making  their  way  to  our  great  commercial  ceo- 
valid;  but  the  strong  expression  of  this  body  tres,  to  obtain  the  means  for  carrying  on  tiie 
was  that  neither  of  those  Territories  could  come  enterprises  so  necessary  to  the  development  of 
in  as  a  State  unless  impartial  suffrage  were  tol-  our  country.  But  when  they  go  to  the  capitalisti 
erated  in  each.  That  is  the  principle  that  was  asking  means  or  offering  for  sale  their  railroid 
promulgated  in  the  Senate ;  that  is  the  princi-  bonds,  when  they  present  propositions  for  ^eir 

Sle  that  has  been  promulgated  here ;  and  a  few  varied  enterprises,  they  will  find  that  the  men 
ays  previous  to  taking  that  vote,  it  was  voted  who  control  the  money  are  waiting  to  see  whit 
in  this  Hou^  that  impartial  suffrage  should  be  shall  be  the  r^ult  upon  the  interests  of  tbe 
the  rule  in  every  one  of  the  Territories  within  country  of  the  measures  about  to  be  acted  npoo 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  in  this  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is,  there 
"Well,  sir,  the  insurgent  States  of  which  I  will  be  a  general  hesitation.  The  man  who  bw 
have  been  speaking  are  no  better  than  Terri-  been  contemplating  the  building  of  a  ship  will 
tories  in  their  position.  Are  we  to  wait  until  stand  still  i^nd  await  the  development  of  these 
this  amendment  be  ratified  by  them,  or  made  a  measures.  The  merchant,  aboot  to  send  his  res- 
part  of  the  Constitution  by  the  States  repre-  sel  on  a  long  Eastern  voyage,  will  hesitate  before 
sented  in  Congress,  and  then  make  that  the  he  loads  his  ship  and  sends  her  away  on  a  twelre 
direct  basis  of  reconstruction  ?     Shall  South  months'  voyage. 

Carolina,  upon  the  terms  that  are  required  by  "  Sir,  I  received  to-day,  from  one  of  onr  mer- 

that  amendment,  come  here  and  ask  for  admis-  chants,  a  letter  stating  that  on  Friday  last  he 

sion  as  a  State  into  this  Union,  and  her  Renre-  met  with  some  gentlemen  who  are  directors  of 

sentatives  be  allowed  upon  this  floor?    Shall  a  benevolent  institution  ofwbich  he  is  the  treas- 

she  be  allowed  to  come  nere,  and  act  as  if  she  urer,  those  gentlemen  being  among  the  wealthi- 

were  a  State,  while  she  excludes  from  suflrage  est  and  most  loyal  men  of  our  country;  and  at 

her  colored  population,  which  is  equal  to  her  that  meeting  they  decided  that  $160,000,  placed 

white  population?     Is  she  to  be  admitted  to  in  his  hands  for  investment,  and  which  they  had 

representation  simply  upon  conforming  to  the  at  a  previous  meeting  resolved  to  invest  io 

terms  of  the  amendment,  exercising  the  right  United  States  securities,  should  be  deposited  in 

herself  to  exclude  colored  suflft-age  ?     Would  the  Life  and'Trust  Company,  to  await  the  action 

this  House  dare  to  vote  to  admit  her  as  a  State  oT  this  House  on  these  important  measures  now 

into  this  Union    under  such  circumstances?  pending. 

Would  it  not  be  an  absurdity  in  our  action,  that  *^  Sir,  yon  will  find  that  the  man  who-  has 
would  make  this  Congress  a  laughing-stock  in  been  waiting  the  decline  of  materials  to  boiM 
the  eye  of  the  whole  country,  if  rebel  South  will  wait  still  longer.  The  result  will  be  a  par* 
Carolina  should  be  placed  upon  a  better  or  any  tial  paralysis  of  the  great  interests  of  tbe  whole 
other  footing  than  loyal  Colorado  and  Nebraska  country,  and  especially  if  this  bill  shall  pass, 
are  placed  ?  Impartial  suffrage  is  required  of  and  if  the  other  measures  to  which  I  have  re- 
each  of  those  Territories  as  a  condition  prece-  ferred  shall  be  pressed  to  a  decision." 
dent  to  their  becoming  States;  and  shall  South  Mr.  Raymond,  of  New  Yojrk,  said :  "  Asl  do 
Carolina,  upon  this  basis  of  reconstruction,  be-  not  desire  to  follow  the  example  of  the  attorne.T 
oome  a  part  of  this  Union  upon  different  terms  who  persisted  in  arguing  his  case  after  tbe  jury 
and  principles'  entirely  from  those  implied  by  had  brought  in  a  verdict,  I  will  take  occaaon  to 
the  votes  we  have  just  given  ?  say  that  in  my  judgment  some  aspects  of  this 
"  My  own  judgment  is  that  neither  this  House  great  question  of  reconstruction  have  been  vi^ 
nor  the  Senate  will  ever  support  such  a  proposi-  tually  settled,  so  far  at  least  as  to  remove  tfa^ 
tion  as  that.  Sir,  this  nation  has  advanced  in  from  the  arena  of  profitable  discussion  at  this 
one  year's  time,  and  will  not  now,  I  cannot  be-  time.  By  various  expressions  of  public  senti- 
lieve,  sustain  the  position  assumed  by  the  Com-  ment,  through  the  press,  thra|igh  this  body,  in 
mittee  on  Reconstruction  in  the  origmal  bill  to  legislative  assemblies  all  over  the  land,  acd  es- 
which  the  one  under  consideration  is  a  substi-  pecially  through  the  verdict  rendered  last  fall  si 
tute.^'  the  polls,  I  think  I  am  quite  Justified  in  saying 
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"  Now,  sir,  I  take  it  we  have  to  incjuire,  wLile  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  natiowl 
we  are  examining  the  provisions  of  this  hill,  first,  power  and  the  protection  of  the  public  liberties, 
whether  we  have  the  power  to  pass  it,  and  it  is  a  condition  which  is  mnch  more  Kkely  to 
whether,  if  so,  it  is  wise  that  we  should  pass  it.  grow  stronger  than  to  grow  weaker,  for  it  is 
What  are  these  governments  now  existing  in  the  founded  on  justice  and  consults  the  public  good. 
Southern  States  which  we  propose  thus  to  su-  If  these  guarantees  were  once  imbedded  in  the 
persede  ?  They  are  governments  having  actual  written  Constitution,  as  the  principles  and  sen- 
force  and  effect  within  the  territory  subject  to  timents  which  demand  them  are  already  imbed- 
then:  jurisdiction.  They  are  de  facto  govern-  ded  in  the  unwritten  but  real  Constitation  of 
ments.  Thej  originated,  as  all  gentlemen  here  the  nation,  and  the  Government  were  then  re- 
know,  by  the  act  of  the  people  of  those  States,  stored  to  full,  regular  activity  in  all  its  functiooa, 
under  the  lead  and  guidance,  and,  if  you  choso  we  should  have  the  highest  promise  of  rapid 
to  say  so,  under  the  authority  and  direction  and  peaceful  national  growth  and  prof^erity 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  pro-  for  at  least  another  generation,  which,  as  Jeffer- 
posed  to  annul  these  governments  partly  because  son  held,  was  quite  as  long  as  any  Constitatioa 
of  their  origin,  because  they  did  thus  originate  in  ought  to  last  without  revision, 
the  acts  of  the  Executive,  and  partly  because  "Now,  sir,  let  us  see  what  provision  we  haye 
the  governments  thus  established  do  not  protect  attempted  to  make  for  meeting  this  strong  aod 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  property  of  their  citi-  just  demand  of  the  national  will.  We  bare 
zens  as  we  think  they  ought  to  do.  first  the  constitutional  amendment  adopted  bj 

^^The  war  has  developed  certain  principles  Congress  at  its  last  session  and  submittc^d  to  the 

and  sentiments  in  the  national  mind  which  States  for  their  ratification.    And  now  we  have 

ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  structure  and  Con-  this  bill  intended  to  supply  what  that  amend- 

stitution  of  the  Government.    I  believe  the  na-  ment  lacked. 

tion  demands  that  they  ^all  in  some  way  be  '^  Now,  the  constitutional  amendment  meets 
made  the  basis  upon  which  .the  Union  is  to  be  the  demand  of  which  I  have  spoken  partially, 
fully  restored  and  the  practical  operations  of  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  it  does  provide 
the  Government  resumed.  The  settled  senti-  for  an  equality  of  civil  rights.  It  holds  ont  an 
ment  of  the  nation,  in  my  judgment,  demands  inducement  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
guarantees  against  future  attempts  at  secession,  for  the  extension  of  political  rights  and  theelec- 
guarantees  against  an  inequality  of  ri^ts  and  tive  francluse  to  the  colored  race,  byincreaaog 
franchises  based  upon  arbitrary  distinctions  of  their  representative  power  in  the  national  coon- 
race  or  color,  guarantees  for  the  inviolability  of  cils  in  proportion  as  they  shall  thus  extend  the 
the  national  debt  and  the  sanctity  of  the  public  suffrage.  Whether  this  goes  far  enough  or  no: 
credit.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  will  and  is  a  disputed  question.  Congress  at  the  last  s^ 
purpose  of  this  nation  to-day  is,  and  has  been  sion  thought  it  was  as  far  as  we  could  wisely 
ever  since  the  war  closed,  that  there  shall  be  in  and  safely  go  at  present,  and  I  th'nk  the  people 
the  Constitution  some  provision  more  effective  concur  in  that  opinion.  And  the  amendment 
than  any  yet  existing  for  an  equality  of  rights  guarantees  the  sacredness  of  the  public  debt, 
of  all  men  in  this  country,  and  for  their  protec-  and  clothes  Congress  with  such  an  enlargement 
tion  in  the  eiy oyment  of  them ;  for  an  absolute  of  power  as  these  new  provisions  may  require. 
and  immediate  equality  of  civil  rights,  and  for  "  All  these  provisions  are  just  and  wise,  and 
an  equality  of  political  rights  just  as  soon  as  the  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  cf 
other  and  more  pressing  necessities  of  the  na-  the  nation.  But  these  are  all  which  the  amend- 
tion  will  permit.  ment  contains  which  are  in  the  nature  of  a  gntf- 

**  I  think  there  should  be  embodied  in  the  antee  at  all.  There  is  a  partial  and  temporary 
Constitution  a  provision  for  the  absolute  equal-  diminution  of  political  power  imposed  opontbt 
ity  in  civil  rights  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  which  is  just  and  right,  but  wholly  in- 
land; and  I  believe  that  there  will  be  soon,  if  effective  as  a  guarantee;  and  disabilities  ait 
there  is  not  now,  from  the  people,  not  of  one  imposed  upon  classes  of  the  Southern  people 
section,  not  of  one  class  of  States,  but  of  all  sec-  somewhat  more  sweeping  than  the  public  safety 
tions  and  of  all  States,  an  equally  strong  and  requires,  and  calculated  to  do  more  harm  by  ei- 
equally  resistless  demand  for  a  corresponding  asperating  the  South  than  it  does  good  by  secnr- 
equality  of  political  rights.  irg  the  peace  and  security  of  the  nation.    The 

**  I  think  in  the  next  place  that  the  nation  as  amendment  should  be  maintained,  thongb  I 
a  nation  demands  an  absolute  guarantee  against  believe  slight  changes  might  be  made  in  ibe 
future  attempts  at  secession.  ITie  people  intend  section  to  which  I  have  thus  referred,  wbiei^ 
that  this  effort  at  secession  and  revolution  shall  without  in  the  least  degree  impairing  its  vain* 
not  be  repeated.  They  dp  not  intend  to  go  to  the  nation,  would  insure  its  ultimate  accept- 
through  again  what  they  have  already  gone  ance  by  the  Southern  States,  and  thus  reDoer 
through ;  nor  do  they  intend  that  the  suffering  it  of  practical  value  in  the  restoration  of  the 
and  the  sacritices  they  have  already  experienced  Union. 

shall  be  without  their  due  effect  upon  the  fun-        "  But  on  the  subject  of  ftiture  attempts  at  pe- 

damental  law  of  the  nation.  cession  the  proposed  amendment  contains  noth- 

"  It  is  not  a  passing  caprice,  but  the  settled  ing  which  can,  except  by  the  remotest  inference, 

judgment  of  the  nation,  that  these  guarantees  be  constrded  into  a  guarantee.    The  learned  and 
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and  to  the  pAipetual  union  of  the  States  thereunder,  aiivet  of  ths  United  Statu  vf  America  in  Qm^rma- 
and  that  he  is  one  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  pro-  semblea^  That  said  so-called  States  ihall  be  dinded 
▼iaions  of  this  section.  And  such  person  shall  more>  into  military  districts,  and  made  subject  to  the  mili* 
oyer  take,  and  upon  such  records  subscribe,  an  oath  tary  authority  of  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter 
or  afSrmation  declaring  that  to  be  true  which  bj  this  prescribed ;  and  for  that  purpose  Virginia  shall  con- 
section  is  reauired  to  be  proved,  and  that  he  will  stitute  the  first  district,  North  Carolinia  and  Sooth 
thereafter  faitofully  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Carolina  the  second  district,  Geor^^ia,  Alabama,  and 
United  States  and  the  perpetual  Union  of  the  States  Florida  the  third  district,  Mississippi  and  Arkanus 
thereunder.  the  fourth  district,  and  Louisiana  and  Texas  the  fifth 

Sec.  — .  That  the  following  persons  shall  not  be  district, 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  sec»        Sbc.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  it  ahall  be 

ond  and  third  sections  of  this  act,  namely :  the  duty  of  the  general  of  the  Army  to  assign  to  the 

1.  Persons  who,  either  as  United  States  or  State  command  of  each  of  said  districts  an  officer  of  the 

officers,  civil  or  military,  have  at  any  time  taken  an  regular  Army  not  below  the  rank  of  brigadier-geo- 

oath  of  office  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  eral,  and  to  detail  a  sufficient  force  to  enable  such 

United  States,  and  wno  afterward  voluntarily  en-  officer  to  perform  his  duties,  and  enforce  bis  &a- 

Sged  in  or  in  way  gave  aid  or  encouragement  to  thority  witnin  the  district  to  which  he  is  assifoed. 
e  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  Seo.  8.  And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  it  uiall  be 
2.  Persons  who  were  educated  at  the  Militarr  or  the  duty  of  each  officer  assigned,  as  aforesaid,  to  pro- 
Naval  Academy  of  the  United  States,  and  who  after-  tect  all  persons  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property. 
ward  aided  the  rebellion  as  aforesaia.  ^  to  suppress  insurrection,  disorder,  and  violence,  atd 
8.  Persons  who  were  either  executive  or  leps-  to  punish,  or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  disturbers  of 
lative  officers  or  members  of  the  so-called  ''Con-  the  public  peace  and  criminals;  and  to  tbiseDdhe 
federate  States  of  America,"  or  who  were  foreign  may  allow  civil  tribunals  to  take  jurisdiction  of  and 
ministers,  ambassadors,  or  agents  thereof.  to  try  offenders,  or  when  in  his  iudgment  it  maj  be 

4.  Persons  who,  during  and  in  aid  of  the  late  re-  necessary  for  the  trial  of  (Offenders,  he  shall  bin 
bellion,  engaged  in  any  gorilla,  predatcyy,  or  secret  power  to  organize  military  commissions  or  tribnoili 
warfare  or  other  services  hostile  to  the  United  tor  that  purpose,  anv  thing  in  the  constitution  acd 
States,  and  which  is  prohibited  by  the  usages  of  laws  of  the  so-called  States  to  the  contrary  notwitb* 
civilized  warfare  ;  or  who  were  guilty  of,  or  in  standing ;  and  all  legislative  or  judicial  proceedings 
whole  or  part  responsible  for,  any  cruelties  prac-  or  processes  to  prevent  the  trial  or  proceedings  of 
tised  against  the  prisoners  of  war  of  the  United  such  tribunals,  and  all  interference  by  said  pretended 
States  which  are  prohibited  by  such  usages  of  war.  State  governments  with  the  exercise  of  militarj  ao- 

5.  Persons  who  were  the  authors,  puolishers,  or  thority  under  this  act,  shall  be  void  and  of  do  effect 
editors  of  any  book,  pamphlet,  periodical,  or  news-  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  farther  enacted.,  That  courts  aod 
paper  which  advocated  and  encouraged  tne  waging  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  not  istse 
of  the  late  war  of  rebellion  against  the  United  writs  of  Aa5^a«c&;7>t/«  in  behalf  of  persons  in  militajj 
States.  custody,  unless  some  commissioned  officer,  os  datr 

Sec.  — .  That  whenever  any  person's  right  to  in  the  district  wherein  the  person  is  detained,  M 

hold  office  or  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  this  indorse   upon  said  petition  a  statement,  certifpcg 

act  shall  be  challenged  or  called  in  question,  and  it  upon  honor  that  be  has  knowledge  or  iDformationai 

shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  officers  of  election  or  to  the  cause  and  circumstances  or  the  alleged  deten- 

others  having  the  matter  to  decide,  either  by  the  tion,  and  that  he  believes  the  same  to  be  rigbtfol; 

oath  of  the  person  challenged  or  by  other  evidence,  and  further,  that  he  believes  that  the  indorsed  pcti- 

that  the  person  challenged  in  fact  did  any  act  the  tion  is  preferred  in  good  faith,  and  in  furtherance  of 

voluntary  doing  of  whicn  works  the  forfeitures  de^  justice,  and  not  to  hinder  or  delay  the  punishmenl 

clared  by  this  act,  then,  in  all  such  cases,  such  act  of  crime.    All  persons  put  under  military  arrest,  bj 

shall,  onf7ia/aW€,  be  deemed  to  have  been  done  vol-  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  oe  tried  without  unncceisarj 

untarily ;  and  it  shall  devolve  upon  the  person  chal-  delay,  and  no  cruel  or  unusual  puni&bmcnt  shall  ^ 

len^ed  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tribunal  inflicted. 

having  the  matter  to  decide,  and  by  the  evidence  of         Sbc.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  no  scnleoce 

persons  who  have  always  borne  true  allegiance  to  of  any  military  commission  or  tribunal,  hereby  ai> 

the  United  States,  such  facts  as  shall  satisfy  such  thorized,  affecting  the  hfe  and  liberty  of  anv  person, 

tribunal  that  such  acts  of  disloyalty  were  invol-  shall  be  executeduntil  it  is  approved  by  toe  officer 

nntary.  in  command  of  the  district ;  and  the  laws  and  regn- 

Sec.  — .  That  this  act  shall  not  be  held  to  affect  or  lations  for  the  government  of  the  Army  shall  not  b« 

modifv  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  affected  by  this  act,  excepi  in  so  far  as  tbey  conflict 

of  July  2,  A.  D.  1862,  prescribing  an  oath  of  office  to  with  its  provisions, 
be  taken  by  all  officers  of  the  United  States.  Qn  the  next  day  the  biU  was  considered,  aod 

The  bill,  as  modified,  was  then  referred  to  Mr.  Stevens  said:  "Sir,  this  is  a  bill  for  the 

the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction — yeas  purpose   of  putting  under    governments  ta 

88,  nays  65.  States  now  without  governments.    They  ar« 

In  the  Ilon«e,  on  February  6th,  Mr.  Stevens,  States  of  the  late  so-called  confederacy,  as  I 
from  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  re-  have  called  them.  Other  gentlemen  have  con- 
ported  the  following  bill :  tended  that  they  were  States  nowhere.    I  have 


late 

Carolini 

bama,  Louisiana,  Florida,^  Texas"  and  Arkansks  were  J^'c^t."  It  Ts'at  any  rate  certain  that'thos^  States 
setupwithouttheauthonty  of  Congress,  and  without  ,  ^  .    -^u*  i,  u«^««  tA 

the  sanction  of  the  people ;  and,  whereas,  said  pre-  now  have  no  governments  which  are  known  to 

tended  governments  afford  no  adequate  protection  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the   United  btat« 

for  life  or  property,  but  countenance  and  encourage  of  America;   that  for  nearly  two  years  thef 

lawlessness  and  crime ;  and,  whereas,  it  is  necessriry  j^avg  he^n  lying  in   a  disorganized  condition. 

^^^\T^^  ^''''^  ?M^^^  ^^°"^^  ^p  enforced  in  said  ^  ^    ^       '  ^^iQ  armies  of  a  govem- 

Bo-called  States,  until  loyal  and  Republican  State  •^^'-"'v    -V.    •'\?    ,7*i,      Ti     r  j       i.     Oi.  *^  rJi 

govemmenU  can  be  legally  established :  Therefore,  "^©nt  calling  itself  the  Confederate  btates  oi 

£e  it  enacted  by  ths  Senate  andJfouee  ofS^esent-  America  were  conquered,  and  the  government 
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was  dispersed.    By  the  law  of  natioDs  the  con-  agony,  the  dying  groans  which  have  been  borne 

queror  after  that  had  a  right  to  say  exactly  to  us  by  every  Southern  breeze,  from  dying  and 

what  government  should  be  Administered  over  murdered  victims. 

them  or  by  them,  keeping  always  within  the  "  And  now  we  are  told  we  must  not  hasten 

law  of  nations.     The  conqueror  had  a  right  this  matter.    I  am  not  for  hastening  it  unduly ; 

eitiicr  to  extend  his  own  laws  over  those  con-  but  I  am  for  making  one  more  effort  to  pro- 

qacred  States,  or  if  no  action  was  taken  by  the  tect  these  loyal  men,  without  regard  to  color, 

conqaeror,  tlien  by  the  law  of  nations  the  old  from  the  cruelties  of  anarchy,  from  persecutions 

iostitations  were  permitted  to  run  on  for  the  by  the  malignant,  from  vengeance  visited  upon 

purpose  of  administering  the  local  laws  until  them  on  our  account.    If  we  fail  to  do  it,  and 

snch  time  as  the  conquering  party  should  act.  to  do  it  effectually,  we  should  be  responsible  to 

1  have  merely  stated  the  condition  of  those  the  civilized  world  for,  I  think,  the  grossest 

States,  according  to  the  well-known  principles  neglect  of  duty  that  ever  a  great  nation  was 

of  the  law  of  nations.    There  having  been  no  guilty  of  before  to  humanity. 

action  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror,  the  law  of  **  Now,  sir,  with  these  few  remarks,  I  will 

nations  gave  the  institutions  then  existing  that  say  one  word  as  to  what  the  bill  is.    This  bill 

kind  of  power,   for  domestic  administration,  provides  the  ten  disorganized  States  shall  be 

which  is  exercised  by  every  conquered  province  divided  into  five  military  districts,  and  that  the 

until  the  conqueror  provides  for  a  better  gov-  commander  of  the  Army  shall  take  charge  of 

crnment.  them  through  his  lieutenants  as  governors,  or 

''The  reason  why  no  governments  have  been  you  may  call  them  commandants  if  you  choose, 

provided,  and  they  have  been  permitted  to  go  not  below  the  grade  of  brigadiers,  w^ho  shall 

CD  ondcr  the  general  law  of  nations,  is  because  have  the  genjeral  supervision  of  the  peace,  quiet, 

there  has  been  difficulty  in  harmonizing  the  and  the  protection  of  the  people,  loyal  and  dis- 

councils  of  the  dominant  party.    The  execu-  loyal,  who  reside  within  those  precincts ;  and 

tire  department  has  attempted  to  enact  new  that  to  do  so  he  may  use,  as  the  law  of  nations 

laws,  to  establish  new  regulations,  to  authorize  would  authorize  him  to  do,  the  legal  tribunals 

the  conquered  territory  to  be  represented  in  wherever  he  may  deem  them  competent ;  but  * 

Congress,  without  the  action  of  the  sovereign  they  are  to  be  considered  of  no  validity  per  se^ 

power  of  the  nation ;  and  that  sovereign  power  of  no  intrinsic  force,  no  force  in  consequence  of 

has  repudiated  the  authority  which  has  at-  their  ori^n,  the  question  being  wholly  within 

tempted  to  place  States  within  those  conquered  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  remain  until 

provinces,  and  has  waited,  and  waited  patiently  that  conqueror  shall  permanently  supply  their 

ia  the  hope  that  some  arrangement  could  be  place  with  something  else.    I  will  say,  in  brief, 

come  t),  by  which  there  would  be  harmony  in  that  is  the  whole  bill.    It  does  not  need  much 

oar  conncils,  and  the  kind  of  government  ne-  examination.    One  nighVs  rest  after  its  read- 

ct^^ry  there  might  be  agreed  upon  without  ing  is  enough  to  digest  it." 

collision.    That  hope  has  failed,  and  the  longer  Mr.  Brandagee,  of  Connecticut,  said :  "  Mr. 

Congress  has  waited,  the  more  pertinacious  Speaker,  I  shall  give  my  support  to  the  bill 

setms  to  be  the  determination  of  the  Execu-  now  before  the  House,  reported,  by  the  select 

tire  to  maintain  the  tisurpation  which  estab-  Committee    on  Reconstruction,   with  all  my 

li^hed  those  governments.     And  now,  at  this  heart. 

lite  period,  it  has  become  the  duty  of  Congress  "  Of  all  the  various  plans  which  have  been 

to  assert  its  right,  and  to  'do  its  duty  in  estab-  discussed  in  this  Hall,  for  the  past  two  years,  to 

h\\\vi^  some  kind  of  government  for  this  people,  my  mind  it  seems  the  plainest,  the  roost  appro- 

"For  two  years  they  have  been  in  a  state  of  priate,  the  freest  from  constitutional  objection, 

aoirch V ;   for  two  years  the  loyal  people  of  and  the  best  calculated  to  acc-omplish  those  two 

thr^se  ten  States  have  endured  all  the  horrors  master-aims  of  reconstruction. 

of  the  worst*  anarchy  of  any  country.    Perse-  **  1.  The  gathering  up  of  the  fruits  of  our 

cation,  exile,  murder  have  been  the  order  of  the  victories. 

(lay,  within  all  these  Territories,  so  far  as  loyal  ^^  2.  The  restoration  of  peace  and  union  upon 

iQvn  were  concerned,  whether  white  or  black,  the  only  stable  basis  upon  which  peace  and 

&ii'l  more  especially  if  they  happened  to  be  union  can  be  restored — liberty  to  all,  rights  for 

black.    \re  have  seen  the  best  men,  those  who  all,  and  protection  to  all. 

«ood  by  the  flag  of  the  Union,  driven  from  then:  *'  It  begins  the  work  of  reconstruction  at  the 

h'tnes.  and  compelled  to  live  on  the  cold  charity  right  end,  and  employs  the  right  tools  for  its 

('U  cold  North.    Wo  have  seen  their  loyal  men  accomplishment.    It  begins  at  the  point  where 

^ittiog  about  everywhere,  through  your  cities,  Grant  left  off  the  work,  at  Appomattox  Court- 

Hryund  your  doors,  melancholy,  depressed,  hag-  House,  and  it  holds  those  revolted  communities 

rurd,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  no  buried  dead  on  in  the  grasp  of  war  until  the  rebellion  shall 

'•ii<  side  of  the  river  Styx,  and  yet  we  have  have  laid  down  its  spirit,  as  two  years  ago  it 

i-'TOe  it  with  exemplary  patience.    We  have  formally  laid  down  its  arms. 

I'^tn  enjoying  our   *ease  in  our  inns;'  and  ** This  bill  is  founded  upon  the  indisputable 

^iiile  we  were  praising  the  rebel  South,  and  law  of  nations,  as  affirmed  by  every  publicist 

^'kiD^  in  piteons  terms  for  mercy  for  that  from  Yattel  to  Halleck,  ancient  or  modern,  and 

People,  we  have  been  deaf  to  the  groans,  the  denied  by  none  whose  word  is  an  authority—  , 
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That  the  victorious  belligerent  may  and  should  Union,  and  destroy  their  State  gOTemments 

hold  the  vanquiehed  beiligcrent  in  the  grasp  of  war,  it  jg  an  admission  of  the  right  of  BCcessioD, 

until  be  shall  have  secured  all  the  issues  which  have  ^i*v.«-  »^^^^^r.A   \.^  ^u,^  at-^^rs^  ^^  ^^^^^^^a- 

been  involved  in  the  contest,  obtained  absolute  pro-  fi*^?^  ^«f.f!?^  ^^t^?  ^^*^,  ^T  espres^^edm 

tection  to  the  allies  who  have  aided  him,  and  such  the  Constitntion.     Jt  18  an  admission  but  few 

added  guarantees  as  shall  forever  secure  him  against  believe,  and  a  less  namber  willing  to  adroit. 

the  renewal  of  the  contest.  It  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  npon  this  flooT, 

"Founded  upon  these  principles  which  have  *^^^  ^J  ^^  parties,  that  a  State  once  in  the 
passed  into  the  axioms  of  national  jurispradenco,  ^^^on  always  in,  except  she  dissolves  her  rela- 
the  bill  is  justified  by  the  fact— to  which  I  chal-  ^ions  by  succes&fal  war. 
lenge  contradiction— that  thus  far  not  one  single  "  ^e^»  ^^y  ^  maintain  that  these  States  are 
issue  of  the  late  colossal  contest  has  been  set-  States  within  the  Union ;  that  iheyhave  Dever 
tied,  not  a  solitary  irrepealable  guarantee  has  ^^^  ^^^  o^  ^^  Union ;  neither  have  they 
been  obtained,  and  no  protection,  other  than  a  overthrown  their  State  governments.  Vhen 
mere  mockerv  and  insult,  secured  to  those  allies  *^®  ^^^  ceased,  they  took  their  position  in  the 
to  whom,  in'  the  depth  of  your  distress,  vou  "^"'on  which  they  occupied  before  they  re- 
cried  out  in  agony  for  assistance  and  succor."  belled,  with  all  their  rights  as  States,  leayiDg 

Mr.  Le  Blond,   of  Ohio,  followed,  saying:  the  citizens  snbject  to  the  laws,  panisliing them 

"The  bill  under  consideration  proposes  to  cs-  for  violations."                     .,     ,  ^ 

tablish  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  a  M*"-  ^nck,   of  Ohio,   said :  *'  Certainly  no 

military  despotism.     That  is  not  only  the  ten-  member  on  this  floor  who  understands  the 

dency,  but  the  probable  object  of  much  of  our  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  who  is 

legislation.  *  fnend  of  free  government,  will  pretend  to 

"  What  does  the  bill  provide  ?    The  preamble  ^rg©  that  we  have  any  constitutional  power  to 

declares  :  V^^  this  bill.    I  understand  the  distinpushed 

^,         ,,         ic  J  J  a*  1                    1     r  11-  gentleman  from   Pennsylvania    (Mr.  (Steven*) 

Wherea*  the  pretended  State  governments  of  the  j^^,  ^.  ««.^^  4.v«*  ♦i>««^:„  -.«.«.  ^,,^\^^^tr,^^nA^^'^ 

late  so-called  Confederate  States  of  Virginia,  North  does  not  argue  that  there  is  any  authority  unde. 

CaroUna,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Ala-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  sanctiOD 

bama,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  were  this  measure ;  where,  I  ask,  does  he  obtain  the 

set  up  without  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  with-  authority  to  pass  it  ?     On  what  principle  is  this 

out  tlie  sanction  of  the  people;  and,  whereas,  said  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  Statei 

pon  to  adopt  it  ? 

understand  the  gentleman  correotly,  he 

that  peace  and  good  order  should  be  enforced  in  sai^  claims  the  power  to  pass  this  bill  under  thclair 

so-called  States,  until  loyal  and  republican  State  of  nations,  and  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  right 

governments  can  be  legally  estabhsbed  :  Therefore-  ^^  ^j^^   conquerors  to  take  possession  cf  and 

"  Sir,  that  rests,  I  suppose,  npon  the  theory  control  conquered  territory  and  its  inhabit^its 

of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that  the  in  such  a  manner  as  may  suit  the  purposes  of 

power  of  this  Government  rests  in  the  people,  the  conqueror.     This  is  the  groand  upon  wliich 

and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  measure  is  defended.     Certainly  no  man 

the  people,  and  therefore  the  Congress  of  the  will  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  American 

United  States  is  all-powerful,  and  can  establish  people,  by  defending  it  npon  any  other  princi- 

any  form  of  government  that  it  may  deem  pie.    It  is  at  war  with  the  Constitution ;  it  is 

proper,  though  the  Constitution  expressly  pro-  at  war  with  every  principle  of  free  government 

Jiibits  it.    It  is  upon  the  theory  of  the  gentle-  And  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  cannot  be 

man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Raymond),   who  successfully  defended  on  the  ground  upon  vliict 

edified  not  only  this  House  but  the  American  it  is  placed  by  tlie  chairman  of  the  committee, 

people  a  short  time  ago  by  the  exhibition  of  a  **  He  places  it  upon  the  gi'ound  that  we,  m 

new  constitution,  a  new  fundamental  law  for  conquerors,  have  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  peo- 

this  Government,  a  law  fixed  in  the  imagina-  pie  of  these  ten  States  their  governments,  an^ 

tion  of  men  alone.    Tliis  is  the  law  which  he  by  the  strong  arm  of  military  power  hold  and 

claims  is  higher  than  the  written  Constitution  treat  them  as  a  conquered  people.    I  denynio<t 

of  the  United  States.     Well,  sir,  this  doctrine  emphatically  both  the  premises  and  con clusioci 

of  a  *  higher  law '  is  no  new  doctrine  in  this  of  the  learned  gentleman, 

country.     This  doctrine  is  the  root  and  foun-  "  I  can  understand  very  well  how,  when  two 

dation  of  all  our  troubles,  and  is  indirectly  the  distinct  and  foreign  nations  are  engaged  in  war, 

cause  of  all  the  expenditure  of  treasure  and  the  result  of  that  war  may  be  a  conquest  of  tbe 

blood  to  which  we  have  been  subjected.  territory  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 

"  The  preamble  of  this  bill  does  not  embrace  belligerents.     That  result  has  been  acbieved 

a  single  truthT    Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  more  than  once  ib  the  history  of  the  nations 

status  of  these  States,  their  relation  to  the  Fed-  of  the  earth.    But,  sir,  that  condition  of  things 

eral  Government.     Sir,  their  State  organiza-  could  not  result  from  the  late  war  for  the  sap- 

tions  were  not  broken  up ;  their  relations  to  pression  of  the  rebellion.    "What  was  that  wafi 

the  United  States  were  only  suspended.    To  Mr.  Speaker  ?    It  was  not  a  war  between  di** 

assert,  as  the  preamble  does,  that  they  have  no  tinct  and  separate  nations.    It  was  a  war  npoo 

real  governments,  is  to  admit  that  the  decla-  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  w 

ration  of  secession  did  carry  them  out  of  the  what?    Not  to  make  a  conquest  of  territory. 
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State  governments;  and  that  being  the  case,  state  of  facts  assumed  by  my  friends  on  the 

the  gentleman  wiU  find  an  answer  to  his  ques-  other  side  of  the  House :  that  we  are  in  a  state 

tion  in  this :  that  it  follows  from  the  premises,  of  profound  peace,  that  there  is  peace  in  CTm 

that  the  legislative  power  of  the  Government  sense  of  the  word  all  over  the  Repnblicin  thi 

of  the  United  States  is  exclusive  within  those  civil  administration  of  the  law;  that  the  conrti 

States,  and  so  will  continue  until  the  people  are  open  everywhere,  and  redress  for  violence 

thereof  reorganize  constitutional  State  govern-  and  wrong  can  be  obtained.    I  say  if  that  is 

ments,  and  the  same  shall  be  recognized  by  the  state  of  the  Republic,  we  must  not  pas^tbls 

Congress."     .  bill. 

Mr,  Lawrence,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  For  myself,  *'  Your  Constitution,  with  that  strange  vis- 
I  an^  ready  to  set  aside,  by  law,  all  these  illegal  dom  that  amounts  to  inspiratioo,  which,  as  we 
governments.  They  have  rejected  all  fair  terms  go  along  in  these  troublous  times,  only  excites 
of  reconstruction ;  they  have  rejected  the  con-  more  and  more  the  admiration  of  every  right- 
stitutionalamendmentswohave  tendered  them;  thinking  man,  has  foreseen  and  provided  for 
they  are  engines  of  opprec^sion  against  all  loyal  the  exact  state  of  the  country  which  is  nor, 
men;  they  are  not  republican  in  form  or  in  alas!  upon  us.  In  that  provision  of  yoor  Con- 
practice.  Let  them  not  only  be  ignored  as  stitution  to  which  I  now  allude,  and  which  is 
legal  governments,  but  set  aside  because  they  the  one  touching  the  suspension  of  the  Aoiflu 
are  illegal.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  force  of  corpus^  the  framera  of  the  instrument  provided 
circumstances  will  not  permit  us  to  pass  *  en-  for  and  have  indicated  what  the  duties  of  the 
abling  nets '  that  would  be  faithfully  carried  hour  are.  Whenever  in  time  of  rebellion  or 
into  effect,  we  may  properly  confer  upon  the  of  invasion  the  public  safety  requires  that  the 
national  courts  already  existing  in  the  rebel  privileges  of  that  writ  shall  be  suspended,  it 
States  the  power  to  exercise  all  necessary  juris-  becomes  not  only  the  right,  but  the  dnty  of  tbe 
diction  in  all  cases  where  judicial  authority  may  Government  of  the  United  States,  either  Con- 
be  requisite.  This  jurisdiction  can  be  conferred  gress  or  the  Executive — and  for  the  purposes 
on  existing  national  courts  just  as  fully  as  it  is  of  tliia  inquiry  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
conferred  on  courts  created  in  the  Territories,  the  power  be  lodged  in  the  President  or  in 
This  will  e:ive  to  all  the  people  the  protection  Congress — to  suspend  thQ  writ  of  hahe^uoorfvi 
of  a  judiciary  under  national  authority.  This  That  is  this  bill  in  all  its  scope  and  effect,  and 
bill  provides  tiiat  each  district  shall  have  as-  nothing  beyond  that.  The  bill  assumes  thit 
Biffucd  to  it  an  oflScer  of  the  regular  Army,  the  Republic  is  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  vhin 
who  might  be  called,  but  is  not,  a  military  or  the  public  safety  requires  that  the  privileges  of 
provisional  governor.  He  will  be  the  execu-  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  be  suspended, 
live  authority,  just  as  Andrew  Johnson  was  because  the  courts  are  unable  to  administer  tltd 
military  governor  of  Tennessee,  when  its  mill-  law.  Now,  if  we  are  mistaken  in  that  fact, 
tary  necessities  required  such  an  officer  there.  then  this  bill  must  be  wrong,  as.  indeed,  mcs: 

"  With  this  military  and  judicial  authority  in  every  other  conceivable  method  of  ^eeoait^o^ 

operation,  the  people  can  by  voluntary  action,  tion." 

as  in  the  case  of  Tennessee,  form  a  State  gov-        Mr.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  said :  *'Tbe 

emment  in  each  State  and  submit  it  to  Con-  character  of  the  bill  may  be  stated  in  a  very 

gress  for  its  ratification  and  approval.    And  few  words.    It  is  a  simple  abnegation  of  ail 

such  governments,   when  properly  organized  attempts  for  the  time  to  protect  the  people  in 

and  in  loyal  hands,  and,  like  Tennessee,  ac-  the  Southern  States  by  the  ordinary  exerci^jif 

cepting  the  proper  terms  of  reconstruction,  can  civil  authority.    It  hands  over  all  authority  ia 

by  the  action  of  Congress  be  ratified,  and  the  those  States  to  officers  of  the  Army  of  the 

States  restored  to  their  proper  practical  rela-  United  States,  and  clothes  them,  as  oflBcer*  oi 

tions  in  the  Union.    The  amendments  I  have  the  Army,  with  complet-e,  absolute,  unrestricted 

to  suggest  will  complete  this  bill,  and  give  thnt  power,  to  administer  the  affairs  of-those  Stata 

civil  jurisdiction  which  this  bill  does  not.     All  according  to  their  sovereign  will  and  plea.«nre. 

this  is  authorized  by  the  Constitution  in  that  Gentlemen  may  say  that  tjiose  officers  are  there 

clause  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  to  enforce  the  laws  and  protect  the  rights  of 

guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  the  people  secured  to  them  by  law.     ^1'** 

government.      Congress  is  the  sole  judge  of  laws,   what  rights,  what  statutes,  define  ih» 

the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end.  rights  which  tliese  officers  of  the  army  are  to 

The  ten  unreconstructed  rebel  ^States  have  no  protect  the  people  in  enjoying  ?    Not  the  la*» 

lawful  State  governments,  and  it  is  tiie  duty  of  of  those  States,  for  those  States  are  discarded 

Congress  now  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  and  their  authority  to  make  law  at  all  is  t'" 

create  new  State  governments."  pressly  repudiated.    Not  the  laws  of  the  Unit 

Mr.  Shellabarger,  of  Ohio,  said :  **  If  I  agreed  States,  for  there  is  no  law  of  the  United  Sia' 

with  the  other  side  of  this  House  in  regard  to  to  punish  larceny,  felony,  murder,  or  crime 

the  state  of  fact  and  the  resirlting  state  of  law  any  sort.    There  is  no  law  of  the  United  Su 

that  is  now  upon  our  country,  I  would  most  to  enforce  contracts  or  to  regidate  tbe  re 

heartily  and  thoroughly  agree  with  them  that  tions  of  individuals  as  members  of  the  coi 

it  would  not  only  be  incompetent  but  mon-  munity,  as  citizens  of  the  Slates  in  which  th 

fitrous  for  us  to  pass  this  bill  into  law  on  the  live,  and  those  States  are  not  allowed  to  ni 
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to  continne  such  administration  until  the  law-  voters  of  said  State  as  thus  defined,  for  ntiftcttkm 

making   power   could   establish   civil    govern-  J""  rejection ;   and  when  the  conBtitntion,  if  ntifirf 

,«/.r.fo   ««,!    «^wi««  r.f  1 .«,  #u«   ♦k^   ,..wx^i/v      T*  hv  tho  voto  of  thc  people  of  Raid  State,  shiU  hare 

ments  and   codes  of  law  for  the  people.    It  y/^^^  submitted  to  (Congress  for  examfnition  iod 

proposes  to  enable  Grant  to  do  throughout  that  ftpproval.   said  State  shall,  if  its  consUtutioB  b« 

confederacy,    whose  army   he   crushed,    what  approved  by  Congress,  be  declared  entitled  to  repre- 

Scott  did  in  conquered  Mexico  and  what  Butler  sentation  in  Congress,  and  Senators  and  RepreaenU. 

and  Banks  did  in  that  part  of  Louisiana  in  *»^,f  »*»*"  ^«  */ ? ^'i^"*  therefrom  on  their  takingthe 

i.'ui.xT.'ii»xu                                     I.  \.  oath  prescnbed  by  law,  and  then  and  thereafter  the 

which,  by  the  aid  of  the  na^y,  our  army  estab-  preceSmg  sections  of  this  bill  shall  be  inopemtiTeia 

hshod  itself.    They  protected  life  and  property  said  State. 

and    maintained    peace    while    awaiting   the  This  motion  was  disagreed  to-yeas  69,  najs 

action  of  that  branch  of  the  Government  which  94^ 

had  the  right  to  make  tenns  with  the  con-  \  motion  to  refer  to  the  Committee  on  P^ 

quered  or  to  frame  laws  for  their  government  construction  was  lost— yeas  88,  nays  121.    TTjc 

*  That  IS  what  this  bill  proposes  to  do.    It  original  bill,  with  some  verbal  ame'ndnients,  was 

abrogates  the  results  of  Executive  usurpation  then  passed  by  the  tbllowing  vote: 

by  Ignoring  the  existence  of  the  illegal  and  _        .  _          .  „.        .    ,           .     ,,  t.  1   i» 

anomalous   gov^nments    established    by    the  Asfei'rsVA^^^^^^^ 

Commandcr-in-chief  of  our  armies  and  navy.  Benjamin,    Bidwell,    Bingham,   ilaine,  Bontwell, 

In  the  establishment  of  these  "so-called"  or  Bromwell.  Broomall,  Bucklandf,  Bundr,  Reader W. 

"  pretended  "    States    he    usurped    a   greater  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cook,  Cullom,  Darhng; 

power  than  any  that  is  proposed  to  be  ordained  Dawes,  Delano,  Deming    Dixon  Donnelly,  Drim 

by  this  bill      Who  made  tl.e  'so-called'  gov-  IZT^e^^^T^^^^k^nlrT^^. 

ernment  of  North  Carolma?   Andrew  Johnson,  fiayes,  Henderson,   Higby,  Hill,  Holmes,  Hooper, 

By  what  power  ?     By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R. 

was   Commander-in-chief  of  the  armies   and  Hubbell,    Hulburd,    IngersoU,   KelleTj   Ketchaa, 

navy  of  the  nation.     And  by  virtue   of  that  Koontz   Laflin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Wilham  Uw- 

same  power,  enforced  by  the  persuasive  influ-  ^^^t'  i^^^rr^^^^'l^cn^^^^ 

encc  of  the  pardoning  power,  he  arrogates  to  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton,  Myer«,  Newell, 

himself  and    exercises  the  right  to  Buperviso,  O'Neill,    Orth,    Paine,    Patterson,    Perham.  Pike, 

control,  and  govern  those  governments.  He  told  Plants,  Price,  Alexander  H.  Rice.  John  fl.  Ri«, 

their  conventions  what  they  mustand  what  they  |£;'sp';idf^^^^^^  It^r^Vv^nAofes^r^ 

might  not  do,  and  those  '^^called    sovereign  Trowbridge,  Upion.  Van  Aemam;  Bnrt  Van  Hoit, 

bodies  obeyed  his  commands.  Through  the  offi-  Robert  T.  Van  Horn^amilton  Ward,  Warner,  Wil- 

cers  of  the  army  he  suspends  or  enforces  the  en-  liam  D.  Washburn,^Velker,  Wentworth,  Wbalej, 

actmentsoftheir  so-called  Legislatures  as  pleases  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,   Stephen  F.  Wilaon, 

his  whim,  so  that  their  laws  depend  upon  his  ^i^T-lMtsTs'l^^^^^^^                Bank,  Ber^. 

temper  or  the  state  of  his  digestion.     Ihore  are  Boyer,  Campbell,  Chanler,  Cooper,  Daris,  Dswsob, 

no  States  there,  and  to  speak  of  these  organiza-  Defrees,  Denison,   Dodge,  Eldridge,  Finck,  Ghut 

tions  as  such  is  an  abuse  of  language.     There  brenner^  Goodyear,  Aaron   Harding,  Harris,  Hi»- 

are    pretended    States,    '  so-called  '    States—  ^»°^  ^isc^  Hogan^  Edwin  N    HubteU  Humphrey 

States  whose  nominal  Legislatures  and  Execu-  » Ja^^ek,  l^o^i.  l^-J^'kibK^^^^^ 

tives  are  not  at  hberty  to  deny  that  they  are  gon,  Noell,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  ^ndall,  WUUtmfl. 

subservient  to  the  will  and  orders  of  the  acting  Randall,  Rarmond,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Roossoo, 

President  of  the  United  States.     They  are  not  Shanklin,  Silgreaves,  Stilwell,  Strouse,  Tabcr,  5i. 

such  republican  governments  as  Congress  can  V^^*^)  ^J^^'^^'v?^^*^''  '^*^^T'/T''*'?'w5 

recognize.    They  are  known  to  Confess  and  ^^5°  ^'  ^^°°*'*''  Thornton,  and  Andrew  fl.  ^vi 

to  the  people  to  be  the  offspring  of  executive  Not  totino— Messrs.  Alley,  Ames,  Baldwin,  Bto*. 

usurpation,  and  instruments  of  power  in  the  Branda^ee,  Conklina^  Culver,  Griswold,  Hale,  HaJ 

hands  of  a  usurper,  and  must  be  declared  void  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Demas  HubUri 

ftnH  ofif  oai/lA  »  Jenckea,  Jones,  Julian,  Kasson,  McCulloagn,  Mcio- 

anaseiasme.                              .  .1    .  ^,     ,  .„  v  doe,  Phelps,  Pomeroy,  Trimble,  KUhn  B.  Waahburoe. 

Mr.  Blame,  of  Maine,  moved  that  the  bill  be  Heiry  D.  Washburn,  Winfield,  and  Wrigbt-26. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 

instructions  to  report  back  the  following :  The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  Ye> 

,    ,^    .        ,  ruary  16th.    Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  offered 

S«c.  -:  And  he  ttfuHTur  enacted  That  when  the  t^g  following  amendment  as  an  addirional  ?ec- 

constitutional  amendment  proposed  as  article  four-  ..      ,              ^ 

teen  by  the  Thirty -ninth  Congress  shall  have  become  ^^^^ '                                                                          I 

a  part  of  thc  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  And  he  it  further  enacUd,  That  when  the  constito- 

when  any  one  of  the  late  so-called  Confederate  States  tional  amendment  proposed  as  article  fourteen  bj  thi 

shall  have  given  its  assent  to  the  same  and  con-  Thirty-ninth  Congress  shall  have  become  a  part 

formed  its  constitution  and  laws  thereto  in  all  re-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  woen 

spects ;  and  when  it  shall  have  provided  by  its  consti-  one  of  the  late  so-called  Confederate  States  shall  b 

tution  that  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  enjoyed  by  given  its  assent  to  the  same,  and  conformed  its  ct^ 

all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  stitution  and  laws  thereto  in  all  respects,  and  v^ 

years  old  and  upwfu*d,  without  resaid  to  race,  color,  it  shall  have  provided  by  its  constitution  tbat 

or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  except  such  as  elective  franchise  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  male  citii 

may  be  disfranchised  for  participating  in  the  late  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  years  old  ttA 

rebellion  or  for  felonv  at  common  law ;  and  when  ward,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  prerion*  c 

said  constitution  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  dition  of  servitude,  except  such  aa  may  be  di^r 
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chised  for  participating  in  the  late  rebellion,  or  for  fel-  and  when  it  shall  have  amended  its  constitution 

ODT  at  common  law  and  when  said  constitution  shall  ^o  conform  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 

have  been  submitted  to  the  voters  of  said  state,  as  tt^u«,i  C4-,  «-<P.n  :*„  'D^*x..^«»»4-«»:.r^o  ™T,rx  «««  fnL-/* 

thus  defined,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  and  when  S^'^^'ed  States  its  Representatives  who  can  take 

the  constitation,  if  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  people  the  prescnbeu  oath  shall  be  admitted  to  their 

of  said  Sute,  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Confess  seats  in  Congress,  and  that  then  this  bill  sliall 

for  examination  and  approval,  toid  State  shall,  if  its  cease  to  be  effective  in  such  State.     I  simply 

con.tiiutioa  bo  approved , by  Congress,  be  declared  propose  to  add  this  provision  that  the  State  shall 

entitled  to  representation  in  Congress,  and  Senators  '^    ^     •    •  i    ^i.  *    n    •!.•            e  i.\     tt  -i.    i  ^*  «.^» 

and  RepresenUtives  shall  be  admitted  therefrom  on  also  provide  that  aU  citizens  of  the  United  btates 

their  taiiiie  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  and  then  and  within  its  limits  shall  have  Uie  nght  to  pursue 

tbcrcaf\er  uie  preceding  sections  of  this  bill  shall  be  all  the  avocations  and  business  of  life,  that  they 

inoperatiTe  in  said  State.  shall  have  the  equal  benefits  of  the  public  scliools, 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said :  "I  regret  ex-  ^^  ^^at  they  shall  have  the  equal  protection  of 

ceedingly  that  the  Senator  trom  Oregon  has  *^«  la^s-    ^  helieve  this  provision  ouglit  to  be 

(lianged  bis  mind  with  regard  to  his  amendment,  adopted.    We  have  as  much  right  to  &jk  this  as 

and  has  not  offered  it  as  he  proposed  to  do  yes-  ^^  ^ave  to  ask  the  other  conditions  contained 

terdav.  The  military  bill  without  that,  it  seems  ^  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

to  me,  is  an  acknowledgment  that,  after  two  ^®  have  a  right  to  ask  for  every  thing  that  is 

Tears  of  discussion  and  earnest  thought,  we  are  requisite  to  put  every  human  being  in  those 

iinable  to  reconstruct  and  are  compelled  to  turn  States  upon  a  footing  of  equality  under  the  pro- 

the  matter  over  to  the  military.   It  seems  to  me  tection  of  equal  laws. 

that  the  people  of  the  United  States  want  and  ''^  helieve,  Mr.  President,  that  the  wisest 
demand  something  more  than  a  military  gov-  ^ing  would  be  to  pass  this  bill  just  as  it  came 
erament  for  the  South.  It  seems  to  me  the  ^^"^  ^h®  House,  and  then  to  pass  the  Louisiana 
emphatic  vote  they  gave  kst  fall  indicates  ^i^^  ^^  then  to  pass  a  resolution  reciting  the 
that  they  desire  the  programme  which  Con-  ^act  tliat  the  constitutional  amendment  has  been 
gre^i  agreed  upon  should  be  carried  out.  It  adopted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  States,  and 
seems  to  me  that  they  desire  and  demand  that  providing  that  those  States  in  rebellion,  which 
there  sliall  be  some  voting ;  that  somebody  in  will  assent  to  the  constitutional  amendment, 
the  South  shall  have  the  right  to  vote.  I  am  change  their  constitutions  and  laws  in  conform- 
still  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  as  soon  as  it  i^y  with  its  requirements,  give  manhood  suf- 
ean  be  obtained,  and  universal  amnesty  when-  frage,  and  put  all  its  citizens,  without  distinction 
tver  it  is  practicable  and  advantageous.  I  am  of  color  or  race,  under  the  equal  protection  of 
aware  that  the  Southern  States  do  not  stand  in  ^^^  laws,  so  that  they  may  engage  in  all  the  avo- 
the  «ame  position  that  they  did  twelve  months  cations  of  life,  have  the  benefits  of  the  public 
irf».  I  regret  that  we  cannot  do  for  them  what  schools,  and  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  all 
»e  would  have  done  for  them  then.  But  Oori-  others,  protected  by  just,  humane,  and  equal 
?:tf-3  did  pass  a  certain  constitutional  amend-  laws,  shall  be  thereupon  entitled  to  representa- 
aent,  and  several  Senators  have  stated  upon  tion  in  Congress,  by  those  who  can  take  the 
ibh  floor  daring  this  session  that,  if  that  amend-  prescribed  oath.  In  such  a  resolution  as  that  fol- 
aient  had  been  adopted,  they  would  have  re-  lowing  this  legislation  we  can  declare,  if  we  wish 
janled  it  as  a  finality.  I  myself  wanted  some-  to  do  so,  that  this  act  shall  cease  to  operate 
■hine  more ;  I  wanted  impartial  suffrage  in  the  in  any  State  which  adopts  that  course.  Besides, 
S  ntb.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  reconstruct  if  we  pass  this  act  now,  we  can  amend  it  at  any 
la  the  South  until  the  people  of  the  South  are  time  hereafter,  but  it  seems  to  me  dangerous  to 
invtwte'l  with  power  there."  send  it  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  I  move  at  this  stage  of  the  session,  and  dangerous  to 

to  amend  the  amendment  by  insertuig  after  the  send  the  Louisiana  bill  back.  I  think  we  ought 

^*^U  •  common  law,'  in  the  twelfth  line,  these  to  pass  those  bills  and  pass  them  immediately. 

vords :  They  will  be,  like  the  constitutional  amendment, 

i„^  k-.         •  J  J  C          4'i  *•         J  1        Au  *  great  steps,  great  means  to  the  the  final  adjust- 

And  hare  provided  by  constitution  and  laws  that  ^  ^  j.    «/'?*!  .-^«*  ^^♦u;^  ,«i,^xio>  ^^^^i^i.J^ 

^'l  citizens  0?  the  Unite'i  States  shall  equally  possess  ment  and  settlement  of  this  whole  quesUon. 

tiic  rizht  to  pnrsue  all  lawful  avocations  and  business,  Sir,  universal  manhood  suffrage  has  ceased 

t'receire  the  equal  benefits  of  the  pablic  schools,  io  be  a  contested  issue  in  America.      Although 

■jwi  to  hare  the  equal  protection  of  all  the  rights  of  it  is  not  yet  incorporated  into  constitutions  and 

UU3M  of  the  Umtcd  States  in  said  States.  ^^^^  j^.  j^  j^g^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  achieved  fact  in  the 

"I  am  dbposed,  sir,  to  vote  for  this  bill  as  it  ten  rebel  States  as  it  is  in  the  District  of  Colum- 

came  from  the  House  of  Representatives  with-  bia,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  or  the  Territories. 

03t  nmendment ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  amended  at  The  battle  of  manhood  suffrage  is  fouglit  and 

•n,  I  (I(sire  that  the  amendment  I  have  offered  won ;  all  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  provide  for 

iball  be  adopted.    The  original  amendment  of-  the  formal  incorporation  of  that  principle  into 

frr«»i  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  provides  constitutions  and  laws." 

**tot  on  the  adoption  by  any  of  the  Southern  Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  The  prin- 

^*^<  of  the  constitutional  amendment  and  the  oiple  upon  which  the  bill  proceeds  is  the  princi- 

•tr..n«ioa  of  suffrage  by  the  adoption  of  the  pie  for  which  I  have  all  along  contended,  that 

pnn<  ipio  of  manhood  suffrage,  such  as  we  have  the  rebel  States,  as  communities,  have  been  con- 

iitaUibhed  in  thU  District^  without  qualification,  quered  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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prosecution  of  the  war  which  resulted  in  the  the  power  of  State  legislation.  The  amend- 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  waged  by  those  ment  of  the  honorable  member  from  Marylaod 
States.  I  hold  that,  subject  to  the  Constitution  clearly  recognizes  the  present  existence  of  this 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  duty  of  ultimate-  power  of  State  le^slation  in  them." 
ly  restoring  the  rebel  States  to  their  former  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  said:  **  I  undertake  to 
standing  under  the  Constitution,  the  Govern-  state  as  a  proposition,  that  this  bill  modifies 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  the  same. power  the  action  of  the  military  authority  which  has 
in  reference  to  those  conquered  communities  as  been  exercised  since  the  war  began ;  and  it  pro- 
it  would  have  had  they  been  foreign  territory,  poses  to  furnish  a  rule,  a  mihtary  mle,  as  an 
"  Let  me  liot  be  misunderstood,  sir.  I  do  not  article  of  war,  if  you  please,  to  the  commander 
say  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  in  that  region  of  country  where  now  they  are 
precisely  the  same  authority  over  the  rebel  States  without  any  except  such  as  arise  from  the  gen- 
which  it  would  have  in  reference  to  conquered  eral  articles  of  war,  Now,  let  me  say  to  the 
foreign  territory ;  but  we  hold  them  by  the  sword  honorable  Senator,  that  when  he  talkis  about 
and  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  yet  we  hold  them  in  the  4ipprehension  of  being  accustomed  to  mili- 
a  fiduciary  capacity,  and  the  trust  imposed  upon  tary  authority,  and  that  here  is  an  impori^a 
the  Government  is  ultimately  and  in  our  own  of  military  governments,  he  is  mistaken.  It  is 
good  time,  as  Congress  shall  judge  most  fitand  ex-  no  such  thing.  It  is  simply  in  the  nature  of  in 
pedient  in  reference  to  the  public  interest,  to  re-  article  of  war,  or  a  rule  for  the  government  of 
store  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  former  the  army  in  a  conquered  country,  and  that  b 
rights  as  members  of  the  Union.  But  at  pres-  all  it  is.  Sir,  by  the  triumph  of  our  arms  ▼« 
ent  we  hold  them  as  conquered  country.  The  have  overthrown  rebellion  and  civil  war.  These 
governments  which  have  been  established  there  civil  and  politiciil  communities,  recently  in  in- 
under  the  imperial  edicts  of  the  Executive  have  surrection  and  war,  are  subdued  and  at  oar  feel 
all  depended  for  their  vitality  and  force  upon  I  assume  that  there  are  no  civil  tribunals  there, 
the  military  power  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  no  State  governments  which  we  are  bomid  to 
cannot  be  denied  to-day  that  all  these  bogus  respect,  or  which  it  is  safe  for  us  to  respect  and 
governments  in  the  rebel  States — I  call  them  trust.  What,  then,  is  to  be  ^one  ?  Wo  are  to 
bogus  only  in  the  sense  of  their  being  unconsti-  restore  those  communities,  of  course;  when! 
tutional — re<t  upon  the  military  edicts  of  the  As  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  it.  In  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  mean  time  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  define 
have  any  foundation  and  operation.  I  hold  by  law  what  the  military  authorities  in  that  re- 
further,  that  in  assuming  to  establish  govern-  gion  of  country  shall  be  bound  to  do,  andthi: 
ments,  in  assuming  to  appoint  provisional  gov-  is,  by  this  proposition,  to  keep  order,  preserve 
ernors,  and  to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  order  in  these  insurrectionary  States,  protect 
these  State  governments,  a  most  unparalleled  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  people, 
usurpation  has  been  committed  upon  the  author-  and  that  is  all." 

ity  of  Congress,  delegated  plainly  by  the  Consti-  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  said :  "  It  inat- 

tution  to  Congress,  to  whom  and  to  whom  only  ters  but  little  to  me,  and  it  will  matter  but  liitJe 

belong  the  right  and  the  power  of  reconstruct-  to  the  people  of  the  South  and  to  the  people 

ing,  so  to  speak,  and  readmitting  these  State>s  to  of  this  country,  if  State  governments  are  aib- 

the  enjoyment  of  their  righto  as  such.  We  hold  verted  there,  rf  constitutional  liberty  is  struck 

these  countries  as  military  conquests.   We  have  down,  whether  there  be  impartial  sufirage  or 

won  them  by  our  arms.    We  subdued  the  rebel  manhood  suffrage.    The  passage  of  this  bill  i^ 

military  forces,  have  disarmed  them,  and  at  it  shall  become  an  act  either  by  the  signature 

least  half  a  million  men  now  residing  in  these  of  the  President,  or  by  the  vote  of  Oongres 

rebel  States  are  our  prisoners  of  war  to-day,  over  a  veto,  is  in  my  judgment,  as  we  heard 

having  been  captured  and  paroled,  sent  home  this  afternoon,  the  death-knell,  not  only  of  the 

upon  their  parole  cThonneur.   The  bill  before  us  Republic,  but  of  civil  and  constitutional  libertj 

proposes  to  regulate  this  military  occupation  by  iii  this  country.    I  cannot  touch  it  in  any  shaj* 

the  appointment  of  several  m^or  generals,  each  form,  or  fashion,  or  have  any  thing  to  do  witi 

one  to  his  proper  department,  who  is  authorized  trying  to  amend  it ;  but  if  it  be  the  determiD** 

and  required  to  protect  all  persons  in  their  rights  tion  of  those  who  exercise  political  power  ia 

of  person  and  of  property,  to  suppress  insurrec-  this  country  to  put  a  final  end  forever  to  coo- 

tion,  disorder,  and  violence,  and  to  punish  or  cause  stitutional  liberty,  and  all  hope  of  constitiitioiiM 

to  be  punished  all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  liberty,  in  this  land,  let  the  dose  be  as  poi*^ 

and  other  criminals.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bill  ous  as  possible.    I  would  not  have  tiie  piS 

itself  recognizes  the  military  authority  of  the  Uni-  coated. 

ted  States  over  these  countries.  It  recognizes  the  "  What,  sir,  are  wo  doing  ?     I  shall  not  no* 

right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  question,  thonp 

their  military  government,  for  the  protection  of  I  intend  to  do  so  before  the  bill  is  finally  passed; 

persons  and  property,  and  the  preservation  of  but  what  do  we  hear  here  ?    The  agent  rec<»j 

any  vestige  of  liberty  that  may  remain  among  structing  the  principal  I    What  is  tthe  Fedem 

them.    If  we  have  the  power  thus  to  act  in  the  Government?    A  mere  agent  created  by  tw 

rebel  States,  then  these  so-called  States  them-  States  of  this  Union,  with  no  particle  of  onp- 

eel ves  are  not  now  invested  with  State  lights  and  •  nfd  inherent  sovereignty  about  it    And  thai 
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prise  that  while  the  executive  department  of  "Entertaining  the  view  I  have  held  from  tbe 
the  Groverament  recognizes  the  people  and  the  first,  and  having  an  instinctive  repngnance. 
States  where  the  insurrection  once  existed  as  made  the  stronger  by  historical  reading,  and 
the  people  of  States  and  as  States,  and  while  still  stronger,  if  possible,  by  what  I  have  sew 
the  judicial  department  gives  to  them  the  same  since  this  war  commenced,  to  military  rale, 
recognition,  this,  the  legidative  department  of  there  is  no  condition  of  things  which  couW 
the  Government,  is  the  only  one  which  denies  induce  me  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  is  to  place 
to  them  such  rights.  We  have  lately,  as  well  under  such  military  rule  any  portion  of  the 
as  during  the  last  session,  appointed  judges,  United  States.  There  have  been  occasioos 
appointed  marshals,  appointed  district  attor-  during  the  late  war  when  I  believed  that  the 
neys,  appointed  tax-gatherers,  appointed  post-  safety  of  the  country  demanded  the  eierdse 
masters  for  these  States,  in  like  manner,  and  of  powers  more  or  less  doubtful,  and  when  I 
in  the  exercise  of  the  same  power,  in  and  under  was  willing  to  see  them  exercised,  being  deter- 
which  we  have  appointed  them  for  the  other  mined  to  have  the  country  saved  from  the  peril 
States,  without  the  slightest  distinction.  The  to  its  existence  in  which  it  was  then  placed; 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  now  at  but  that  peril  was  from  insurrection,  culminated 
this  moment,  as  well  as  at  the  last  session,  is  into  a  civil  war,  which  aimed  to  dismember  and 
entertdning  appeals  and  writs  of  error  taken  destroy  our  Government.  That  insnrrectioD 
or  prosecuted  from  the  decisions  of  the  supe-  is  at  an  end.  I  am  not  required  to  place  the 
rior  courts  of  tbe  States,  as  I  think  they  are,  truth  of  that  fact  upon  any  assertion  of  my 
of  the  South.  Bills  are  now  depending  before  own  ;  the  very  amendments  before  us  in  reli^ 
it,  and  without  the  objection  from  any  quarter  tion  to  the  restoration  of  these  States  admit 
of  the  authority  of  the  States  to  present  them,  that  the  insurrection  is  at  an  end.  The  Eefon- 
filed  by  States  which  were  in  insurrection  struction  Committee,  to  whom  this  subject  wa? 
against  other  States  that  were  not  in  insurrec-  referred  at  the  last  session,  and  in  whose  hands 
tion,  although  it  was  perfectly  open,  on  objec-  it  has  been  since,  when  they  reported  an  articlf 
tion  by  demurrer  or  by  plea,  that  the  State  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  reporte*! 
suing  was  not  a  State  of  the  United.  States,  a  bill  to  accompany  it ;  first,  as  conclusive  e^ 
and  consequently  not  entitled  to  sue,  not  en-  deuce  to  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  niajori7 
titled  to  invoke  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  of  that  Ijody  those  States  were  then  States,  tbe 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  constitutional  amendment  was  submitted  totte 
**  There  is  now  pending,  instituted  by  one  of  States ;  secondly,  because  tbe  bill  itself  in  it* 
the  States  you  propose  to  place  under  military  preamble  stated  that '  it  is  expedient  that  tbe 
rule,  a  bill  by  the  State  of  Virginia  against  States  lately  in  insurrection'  should  be  r^ 
West  Virginia,  to  settle  a  disputed  question  of  stored  to  their  relations  to  the  United  States, 
boundary,  and  that  disputed  question  of  bound-  and  the  very  title  of  the  bill  was,  *  A  biD  to 
ary  must  bo  decided  as  against  West  Virginia,  provide  for  restoring  the  States  lately  in  injur- 
even  if  the  court  should  not  entertain  juris-  rection  to  their  full  political  rights.' 
diction  at  the  instance  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  "  That  being  the  position  in  which,  as  I  fop- 
if  it  be  true  that  the  State  of  Virginia  is  not  pose,  the  States  stand,  the  Senate  will  not  be 
now  a  State  in  the  Union,  if  she  was  not  when  surprised  when  I  state,  or  repeat  what  I  staled 
she  agreed  to  divide  herself  and  to  have  created  this  morning,  that  under  no  circumstances  caa 
within  her  original  limits  the  State  of  West  I  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  is,  unless  it  be  » 
Virginia.  And  yet,  no  lawyer  in  that  forum,  amended  as  entirely  to  alter  its  nature, 
no  statesman,  if  there  be  any  such,  and  I  sup-  "  I  have  said  thus  much  merely  as  prdiminaiy 
pose  there  are  as  many  there  as  there  are  m  to  what  I  am  about  to  say  in  relation  to  this 
any  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  has  ventured  amendment  I  want,  what  the  committee  who 
to  deny  the  right  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  file  reported  the  original  constitutional  amend- 
that  bUl  upon  the  ground  that  she  was  no  State  ment  and  the  bill  which  accompanied  it  d^ 
within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  which  gives  dared  that  they  wanted,  and  what  the  hon- 
original  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  orable  chflinnan  of  that  committee  on  the  part 
the  United  States  in  cases  between  State  and  of  the  Senate  has  more  than  once  said  ifl 
State.  No  member  of  this  body  now,  how-  debate  on  this  fioor,  with  a  sincerity  that 
ever  it  may  have  been  some  time  ago,  denies  nobody  could  doubt,  if  they  could  doubt  h* 
that  West  Virginia  was  a  §tate  of  the  United  sincerity  at  all  on  any  subject,  that  tber  an^ 
States ;  but  if  the  consequence  of  the  insur-  he  look  to  an  early  restoration  of  the  Unh^s 
rection  of  Virginia  was,  while  West  Virginia  with  an  anxious  solicitude.  Now,  what  do yoa 
was  within  her  limits,  that  she  ceased  to  be  a  propose  by  the  bill  as  it  stands  without  tbfj 
State  of  the  Union,  she  had  no  authority  to  amendment  ?  To  place  the  whole  South  under 
assent  to  a  division  of  her  own  territory ;  and  what  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  roilitarj 
if  the  proposition  necessarily  involved  in  this  despotism.  To  terminate  when  ?  Not  when,  ill 
bill  be  true,  my  friends  who  so  ably  represent  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  P^**^ 
West  Virginia  have  no  place  in  this  Chamber.  Congress,  who  think  that  under  the  particol* 
And  yet,  no  member  of  the  body  suggests  that  circumstances  of  this  case  such  a  despotiso 
they  shall  bo  removed  upon  the  ground  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  p«^ 
they  were  improperly  admitted.  pie,   that  necessity  diaU  cease  to  exist,  bi^ 
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Representatives.    Is  it  desirable  at  this  moment,  this  bill  is  prepared  and  introduced  to  confer 

at  this  criticd  stage  of  our  atfairs,  to  throw  upon  five  military  officers  of  the  United  States 

into  the  hands  of  a  rebellious  community  this  the  power  to  fine,  to  imprison,  and  to  kill 

additional  political  power?    For  my  part^  I  am  American  citizens  in,  one-third  of  the  territory 

unwilling  to  agree  to  any  such  thing."  of  the  United  States,  without  any  restraints  or 

Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "Mr.  limitations,  such  as  are  written  in  the  most 
President,  my  vote"  has  been  solicited  for  the  solemn  manner  in  every  fundamental  law  in 
present  amendment,  by  gentlemen  in  whose  the  United  States,  both  that  of  the  Federal 
judgments  I  have  very  much  confidence;  and  Government  and  those  of  all  the  States;  aj, 
in  one  respect  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  and  of  every  Territory,  too,  whither  our  hardy 
would  be  quite  proper,  perhaps  beneficial.  In  pioneers  have  gone  and  established  republican 
80  far  as  it  places  a  limit  upon  this  enormous,  governments,  fashioned  .and  modelled  after  the 
novel,  and  portentous  military  power  the  bill  examples  of  the  States  from  which  they  went 
intends  to  establish,  it  may  be  vindicated  by  With  no  right  of  trial  by  jury,  no  challenge  to 
sound  reasoning  and  considerations  of  public  the  tribunal  which  tries  the  accused,  no  corn- 
policy.  Any  limitation  whatever  will  be  better  pulsory  process  for  witnesses,  no  right  of  ap- 
than  the  absence  of  all  limitations  in  the  prop-  peal,  the  victim  stands  defencele^  before  arbi- 
osition  as  introduced  before  us.  trary  power ;  he  must  bow  to  its  mandate,  and 

"  But,  sir,  there  are  two  reasons  which  will  submit  to  its  decree.    Not  a  constitutional piin- 

induce  me  to  vote  against  this  amendment.    In  ciple,  hitherto  regarded  sacred  in  this  conntir, 

the  first  place,  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposition  is  written  down  in  this  bill,  or  covered  by  its 

which  it  contains  npon  a  consideration  of  the  vague  and  general  jjhraseology,  more  indelinitc, 

merits  of  the  proposition  itself!    I  am  averse,  vague,  and  indeterminate  than  that  of  any  stat- 

from  thorough  conviction,  to  the  Introduction  nte  now  upon  the  records  of  this  Government; 

of  any  State  into  this  Union,  or  to  her  rehabil-  ay,  or  of  England,  abused  and  traduced  Eng- 

itation  with  all  her  former  political  powers,  land,  of  whom  we  complained  because  her  gov- 

upon  the  condition  that  she  shall  make  suf-  ernment  was  arbitrary,  and,  therefore,  took  np 

frage  within  her  limits  universal  and  unlimited,  arms  to  throw  off  its  jurisdiction,  and  vindicate 

among  the  male  inhabitants  over  twenty-one  American  freedom. 

years  of  age.    I  need  not  go  over  the  argument  "  The  General  of  the  Army  is  to  asagn,  to 

upon  that  point    I  have  stated  it  upon  a  for-  the  command  of  each  of  the  military  districts 

mer  occasion.  created  by  this  bill,  *  an  oflScer  of  the  army 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  know  perfectly  well  not  below  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,'  and 
\  that  a  vote  for  this  amendment,  although  given  to  detail  a  sufficient  force  to  give  dignity  an^ 
under  circumstances  which  do  not  commit  me  effect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  him: 
to  the  proposition  as  a  final  one,  will  be  mis-  and  there  is  conferred  upon  each  district  com- 
understood  and  perverted.  It  will  be  said  mander,  in  the  third  section,  power  *  to  ponisli, 
throughout  the  country,  of  each  of  those  who  or  causeto  be  punished,  all  disturbers  of  the  pub- 
stand  in  the  position  in  which  I  stand,  that  we  lie  peace  and  criminals,'  of  every  descriptioD 
have  departed,  to  some  extent  at  least,  from  and  grade.  He  may  in  his  pleasure,  by  no  rule 
that  position  which  we  have  hitherto  main-  of  law,  by  no  regulation  of  statute,  by  no  prin- 
tained,  and  maintained  against  all  the  infiu-  ciple  known  to  toe  Constitution  or  created  by 
ences  of  the  time,  against  the  pressure  of  cir-  Government,  but  according  to  his  own  uarego- 
cumstances  which  have  swept  many  from  our  lated  pleasure  and  will,  condescend  to  turn  cases 
sides,   and  carried  them  into  the  large  and  over  to  the  courts. 

swollen  camp  of  the  mtgority.    Sir,  I  for  one  "  And  then  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

am  ambitious  of  being  known  as  one  among  States,  which  your  fathers  establisbed  as  the  sa- 

that  number  of  men  who  have  kept  their  faith ;  preme  tribunal  of  justice  in  this  country,  with 

who  have  followed  their  convictions ;  who  have  appellate  powers  rrora  inferior  tribunala,  witb 

obeyed  the  dictation  of  duty  in  the  worst  of  the  great  power  of  the  writ  of  habea*  eorjna 

times ;  who  did  not  bend  when  the  storm  beat  in  its  hands  to  correct  injustice  upon  the  citiaen. 

hardest  and  strongest  against  them,  but  kept  is  to  be  restrained  from  meddling  in  any  war 

their  honor  unsullied,  their  faith  intact,  their  whatever  with  this  new,  unexampled,  and  aboa- 

self-respect  unbroken  and  entire.  inable  jurisdiction  which  the  bill  establishes.  1 

"I  shall  not  vote  to  degrade  suffrage.    I  shall  am  mistaken,  sir ;  there  is  an  exception.    Tb* 

not  vote  to  pollute  and  corrupt  the  foundations  judges  of  your  Supreme  Court  may  have  jnris- 

of  political  power  in  this  country,  either  in  my  diction  in  particular  cases,  by  a  clause  which  I 

own  State  or  in  any  other.    I  shall  resist  it  propose  to  read.    Neither  the  Supreme  Coait 

everywhere,  and  at  all  times.    If  overborne,  if  nor  any  judge  of  that  court,  or  of  the  district 

contrary  and  opposing  opinions  prevail,  I  shall  courts,  can  issue  a  writ  of  hdbecu  earpHi,  or 

simply  submit  to  the  necessity  which  I  cannot  look  into  the  legality  of  any  proceedings  «' 

resist,  leaving  to  just  men  and  to  future  times  which  this  military  jurisdiction  is  concerned— 

the  vindication  of  my  conduct.           ,    _     .   ,,  Unless  some  commissioned  officer- • 

"Now,  sir,  what  is  this  measure?    I  shall 

be  anxious  in  all  that  I  say  to  be  briefi  and  to  Some  dignified  lieutenant  of  the  second  decree 

speak  only  on  points  which  are  material.    Sir,  possibly — 
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loyal  and  republican  State  goyeroments  can  be  le-  And  no  sentence  of  any  militarj  commission  or 

gall  J  established :  Therefore,  tribunal  hereby  authorized,  affecting  the  life  or  fib- 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of  Bepraenta-  erty  of  any  person,  shall  be  executed  until  it  U  ap- 

tivet  of  the  United  St(Jie8  of  America  in  donqreuaseem'  proved  by  tne  officer  in  command  of  the  district. 

hledy  That  said  rebel  States  shall  be  divided  into  mill-  j^  y  ^_  ,  ^  ^^  ^  ^_:i««  ,.-^^„:^«  ;«  ^\.^  z^-;^ 

tary  districts  and  made  subject  to  the  military  authori-  ,  J.fP?^®  ^°  a  Similar  provision  m  the  ongr 

ty  of  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  nal  bill  last  evening,  and  stated  the  insuperable 

and  for  that  purpose  Virginia  shall  constitute  the  first  and  I  think  well-founded  objection  which  eiista 

district ;  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  the  sec  to  depositing  this  power  of  life  and  of  death  in 

?h°;Jd'jt^S?^t^  tesSb^^^^  the  hands  of  these  subordinate  inihta^  o^^^^ 

dUtrict ;  and  Louisiana  and  Texas  the  fifth  district.  m  the  several  districts  established  by  the  bill  or 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  bo  amendment.   I  propose  after  the  word  'distnrt' 

the  duty  of  the  President  to  assign  to  the  command  in  the  seventh  line  to  add  these  words: 

of  each  of  said  districts  an  officer  of  the  Army,  not  «.         ..-                        i    i       nv 

bolow  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  to  detail  a  And  when  it  affects  hfe,  the  approval  also  of  tbe 

sufficient  military  force  to  enable  such  officer  to  per-  President  of  the  United  States. 

form  his  duties  and  enforce  his  authority  within  the  ,,  t>     •     _,•  fxi^  i.r «^^   «u«  «^^*i^n  «>  it 

district  to  which  he  is  assigned.            ^  %  irresistible  inference  the  ^ctiop  as  it 

Sac.  8.  And  beUfuHher  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  stands  makes  the  decision  of  the  officer  m  com- 

the  duty  ofeachofficerassigned  as  aforesaid  to  protect  mand  of  the  district  adequate  for  the  purpose 


allow  local  civil  tribunals  to  take  jurisdiction  of  and  be  attached  to  the  words." 

to  try  offenders,  or,  when  in  his  judgment  it  mav  be         Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said :  "  I  think  thii 

necessary  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  he  shall  have  amendment  is  quite  unnecessary.     This  identi- 

Fo7ti;ru;|rr«"d'ru>"t^fr;rrder^^^^^^^^^  cal  question  was  considered  by  the  «tt« 

State  authority  with  the  exercise  of  military  authority  on  Reconstruction,  and  there  was  supposed  to 

under  this  act  shall  be  null  and  void.  be  no  occasion  for  putting  the  word  ^  President* 

Sac.  4.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  all  persons  in  the  section." 
put  under  military  arrest  by  virtue  of  thU  act  shall         ^     Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  said  :  "I  shonH 

be  tned  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  no  cruel  or  ,.|      .        u  au     o       *       ^  ^^    r\       ^«    j«  T.«t 

unusual  punishment  shall  be  inflicted :  and  no  sen-  ^^^^  *<>  ^^  ^Jie  Senator  from   Oregon:  do  DOt 

tence  of  any  military  commission  or  tribunal  hereby  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Army  as  tbey 

authorized,  affecting  the  life  or  liberty  of  any  person,  now  stand  declare  that  the  sentence  of  death, 

shall  be  executed  until  it  is  approved  by  the  officer  on  a  conviction  by  a  military  commission,  shall 

lil.r.Zrhegoi'™tn11f?h^Ar;ikX'or^^^^  not  be  inflicted  unmitis  approved  by  thePr^- 

fected  by  this  act,  except  in  so  far  as  they  conflict  <lent  ?       Is   not  that  the   way   the  law  DOw 

with  its  provisions.  reads  ?  " 

Skc.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  the  Mr.  Williams  :  "  That  is  my  nnderstandin?" 
people  of  any  one  of  said  rebel  States  shall  have  ^^  Doolittle  :  "Very  well.  Then  if  the  ex- 
formed  a  constitution  of  government  in  conformity  .  ,.  „  ^^^  ^^„  ,„  .y.  .l*!  o^„f«j!^«  r^f  A^i^  Kv^ 
with  the  Constitution  of  tie  United  States  in  all  re-  ^^^m^  ^^^  ^^*'^?  ^^^^  the  sentence  of  death  by  a 
spects,  framed  by  a  convention  of  delegates  elected  military  commission  shall  not  be  inflicted  bin 
bv  the  male  citizens  of  said  State  twenty-one  years  by  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  you  now 
old  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  enact  in  this  section  that  the  sentence  of  death 

«nf/iV?f«  fn/n^*""^^'  ^^"^  •*'*^^  ^'T  J«"^5°*  '^l  passed  by  a  mUitary  commission  shall  not  be  in- 

said  State  for  one  year  previous  to  the  day  of  such  ^rvv  j.  i.     xi!  t     /•  *.u    i  -:»*^;nf 

election,  except  such  as  may  be  dUfranchised  for  par-  ^'Cted  except  by  the  approval  of  the  brigadier- 

ticipation  in  the  rebellion,  or  for  felony  at  common  general,  you  change  the  regulation.    ThatistJie 

law,  and  when  such  constitution  shall  provide  that  difficulty  in  the  case.     By  the  very  tennsofthe 

the  elective  franchise  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  such  statute  itself  your  regulations  are  modified  bj 

persons  as  have  the  qualificatiotis  herein  stated  for  .i^.    „^.„  lju  ''   T«k«4.  ;«  ,•««♦  ««  ^i««»  no  ♦liftf  two 

electors  of  delegate?,  and  when  such  constitution  *^^|  P'T  bill.     That  IS  jQst  as  clear  as  that  two 

shall  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  persons  votmg  a°<l  t^O  make  four. 

on  the  question  of  ratification  who  are  qualified  aa        The  President  jpro  tempore  :  "  The  question  i^ 

electors   of  delegates,  and  when  such  constitution  on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment" 

??nn  ««y!«^f  °  submitted  to  Congress  for  examina.         jj^^  y^^s  and  nays  were  ordered  :  and  beiD? 

tion  and  approval,  and  Congress  shall  have  approved  4.«v^„   l«„„u^^     ^;>««  ia   ..<.«ro  oa 

the  same,  and  when  said  Stote  by  a  vote  of  iteLegis-  taken,  resulted— yeas  14,  nays  26. 

lature  elected  under  said  constitution  shall  have        Mr.  Ilendncks:  **Imovetoamendtheamenu- 

adopted  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  ment  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  sec 

United  States  proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  tion  the  follow inff :" 

and  known  as  article  fourteen,  and  when  said  article         .,  .,  ,„..«.       ,    ^- ^.  •    ^ 

shall  have  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the        -A.nd  no  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  which  is  ixh 

United  States,  said  State  shall  be  declared  entitled  prescribed  by  law. 

to  representation  in  Congress,  and  Senators  and  Rep-         rvu^  -.^^^  «« j  n^...  _.^«^  nwl^^r^d  •  and  bein; 

resentetives  shall  be  admitted  therefrom  on  their  tak-  ,  J^  "®  jeas  ana  nays  were  oroerea ,  anu  o^m 

ing  the  oaih  prescribed  by  law,  and  then  and  there-  taken,  resulted— yeas  8,  nays  29. 

after  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act  shall  be  inop-        So  the  amendment  to  the   amendment  vi* 

erative  in  said  State.  rejected. 

Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "I beg        The  Presiding  OflScer  (Mr.  Pomeroyin  tb« 

you  to  be  assured,  sir,  that  I  do  not  rise  to  make  chair) :  *'  The  question  now  is  on  the  amendroeci 

a  speech.  In  the  fourth  section  of  this  measure  oflfered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  a  wbsu 

appears  the  following  clause :  tute  for  the  original  bill" 
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and  to  tho  world  that  the  then  existing  govern-  the  time  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

ments  in  the  South  were  unlawful,  and  com-  and  upon  considerations  connected  with  whidi 

menced  a  proceeding  for  reestablishing  valid  he  puts  the  measure  now  before  the  Senate,  a 

governments  in  that  section  of  the  country ;  large  part  of  these  States  were  acknowledged 

and  as  I  understand  him,  he  places  this  amend-  in  the  full  sense  by  the  executive  department 

ment  of  his,  that  he  proposes  to  make  a  law,  aa  the  governments  of  those  States,  as  they 

upon  the  ground,  at  least  to  some  extent,  of  had  been  previously  recognized  by  Mr.  Lin- 

that  official  declaration  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  coin  when  he  exercised  the  duties  of  that  high 

of  the  United  States.      In  other  words,  the  office. 

country  is  to  understand  and  accept  the  po-        "I  say,  then,  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 

sition  of  the  member  who  offers  this  'proposi-  standing  hero  as  the  organ  of  those  who  intro- 

tion  that  this  bill  is  based  upon  that  executive  duce  this  measure  and  ask  for  our  votes  for  it,  is 

action ;  that  it  is  a  natural,  or  at  least  a  proper  not  justified  by  the  facts  in  putting  the  enact- 

sequence  from  it.  ment  of  this  bUl  upon  the  ground  which  he  his 

**  The  Senator,  in  speaking,  forgot  that  the  stated  to  the  Senate  in  its  justification.   I  go 

State  of  Virginia  reorganized  had  been  set  up  further.    I  say  that  the  second  or  other  ground 

long  before,  and  that  that  organization  yet  con-  which  he  stated  is  equally  incorrect    He  says 

tinues.     He  forgot  that  Louisiana  had  been  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  expressed  an  opiu- 

reorganized,  and  that  that  reorganization  yet  ion  which  justifies  this  bill.    Tray,  when  did 

continues  modified  in  form.     He  forgot  that  it  announce  any  such  opinion  or  express  any 

the  same  state  of  things  existed  with  reference  such  sentiment  I     Certainly  it  was  not  in  any 

to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  reorganization  of  those  recent  cases  which  have  attracted  pnV 

of  which  was  instigated  by  a  communication  lie  attention  and  been  the  subject  of  vitnperative 

from  President  Lincoln  to  General  Steele,  in  denunciation  in  the  country.     It  determined 

command  in  that  State.    He  forgot  that  Ten-  that  military  commissions  in  the  State  of  Indi- 

nessce  herself  was  in  the  same  category.     So  ana  were  illegal  because  that  State  was  not 

that,  as  to  a  large  part  of  the  States  of  the  within  thetheatreof  military  operations.   That 

South  which  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebel-  conceded,  impliedly  at  least,  perhaps  the  coort 

lion,  they  had  been  organized  under  new  State  said  so  expressly,  that  such  military  commissioni 

authorities  before  the  time  which  he  mention-  or  military  coui*ts  might  be  organized  in  Stat« 

ed;  that  is,  before  the  close  of  the  war;  and  as  in  rebellion,  might  be  organized  within  th«! 

to  those  States,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  theatre  of  active  hostilities,  that  they  were  an 

whole  number,  there  was  no  executive  declara-  incident  of  military  operations  when  warranted 

tion,  no  executive  proceeding  ft>r  their  reor-  by  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War  or  by  tb« 

ganization;   but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  legislation  of  Congress.    But,  sir,  that  court  in 

then  held,  as  they  have  since  been  held  by  the  no  part  of  either  of  the  opinions  dehvered  by 

President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  lawful  it  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  militaiycommis- 

State  governments,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  sions  might  now  be  organized,  as  stated  by  the 

respect,  to  the  amity,  or  rather  to  the  protec-  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  the  States  of  the  South. 

tion,  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  did  not  enter  upon  that  field  of  inquiry 

The  Senator's  argument  therefore  fails,  for  the  which  has  been  entered  upon  by  members  of 

enactment  of  this  bill  is  applicable  to  all  the  Congress  at  all.      It  did   not  cover  it  by  it5 

States  which  I  have  enumerated  save  Ten-  investigations.    It  did  not  explore  it    It  did 

nessee.  not  attempt  to    determine  whether  the  w^ 

"Why,  sir,  let  us  go  a  step  further.    Not  yet  continued,  as  some  gentlemen  seem  to  think, 

only  was  that  the  position  of  the  present  Presi-  It  did  not  attempt  to  determine  what  was  the 

dent  with  regard  to  these  States,  but  in  point  present  condition  of  those  States  in  a  politi- 

of  factit  was  the  position  of  his  predecessor;  cal  point  of  view,  and  Tery  properly  it  re- 

for  the  State  government  in  each  one  of  the  frained  from  that  investigation,  and  that  for 

States  which  I  have  mentioned  was  organized  two  reasons:  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  a 

under  his  administration  at  his  instance,  and  political  question,  and  therefore  not  appropriit* 

under  proclamations  and  messages  which  are  to  its  examination  unless  brought  before  it  di- 

known  to  the  whole  world.     ;^&.  Lincoln  an-  rectly  and  in  such    manner    that  it  canooi 

nounced  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  States  in  evade  it  in  a  judicial  investigation ;  in  the  neil 

insurrection  that  wherever  in  any  State  a  num-  place,  the  case  before  it  invited  no  sach  in* 

ber  of  legal  voters,  according  to  the  <^ualifica-  quiry,   and  it  made  no  such  inquiry.    I  say 

tions  which  existed  before  the  rebelhon,  not  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  search  in  vain  in 

less  than  one-tenth  in  number,  should  organize  any  of  tliose  opinions  for  any  such  doctrine  u 

a  State  government  in  conformity  with  the  that  which  he  has  suggested,  I  presume  withont 

views  which  he  stated,  the  government  so  or-  reflection,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  th^ 

ganized    should   be  recognized    by  the  Gov-  heat  of  debate.    So  much  in  reply  to  the  Sen- 

emment  of  the  United  States;    and  the  Con-  ator  from  Ohio.    His  speech  has  led  totheso 

gress  of  the    United   States,   by  its    silence,  remarks,  which  I  should  not  otherwise  ha« 

by  its  acquiescence,  concurred  in  that  public  made. 

proclamation  and  declaration  of  his.    I  say,        "  There  is,  however,  a  question  which  I  woaW 

therefore,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  desire  to  ask  him.    I  perceive  he  is  present  It 
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a  party  nature.  That  fact  is  that  the  in^'ority  which  this  Congress  has  no  authority  to  make, 
here,  representing  the  mjyority  of  the  loyal  and  no  power  to  execute.  "What  power  has 
people  of  this  country,  has  the  control  of  this  this  Congress  to  say  to  a  future  Congress,  when 
government  fbr  a  period  of  two  years  or  more,  tlie  Southern  States  have  done  certain  things, 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  loyal  you  shall  admit  them,  and  receive  their  mem- 
ascendency  in  this  country  will  be  continued.  hers  into  this  House? 

"  In  any  event,  in  those  two  years  we  ought        *'Sir,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  we  are  not  as- 

to  be  able,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  able,  to  suming  what  is  impudent  in  us,  and  what  most 

reconstruct  this  government  upon  a  loyal  basis,  b^  fruitless.     What  are  we  attempting  to  do? 

But  in  any  event,  nothing  worse  can  happen  to  The  first  grand  amendment  that  strikes  the  eye 

us,  and  nothing  worse  can  happen  to  the  coun-  iu  this  biU  is,  that  we  take  the  management  of 

try,  than  the  reconstruction  of  the  government  these  States  fi'om  the  General  of  the  Array  and 

on  a  disloyal  basis.    If  it  is  to  be  reconstructed  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 

upon  a  disloyal  basis,  there  are  two  things  United  States.     No  man  doubts  the  constita- 

which  I  seek:  first,  that  we  who  believe  our-  tional  authority  ofOonpress  to  detail  for  partico- 

selves  to  be  loyal  to  the  Grovemment  and  to  the*  lar  service,  or  to  authorize  others  to  detwl  for 

country  shall  not  in  any  degree  be  responsible  particular  service,  particular  ofllcers  of  the  army, 

for  the  reconstruction  of  this  Government  in  But  our  friends  who  love  this  bill,  love  it  now 

the  hands  of  disloyal  men ;  and  secondly,  that  because  the  President  is  to  execute  it,  as  be  has 

if  it  is  to  be  the  fortune  of  this  country  that  it  executed  every  law  for  the  last  two  years,  hy 

shall  be  reconstructed  upon  a  disloyal  basis,  and  the  murder  of  Union  men,  and  by  despising 

by  the  agency  and  under  the  control  of  disloyal  Congress,  and  flinging  into  our  teeth  all  thai 

men,  then  I  desire  to  postpone  that  calamity  we  seek  to  have  done.    That  seems  to  be  the 

to  the  latest  day  possible.  sweetening  ingi*edient  in  this  bill  for  maDT 

**  I  say,  then,  that  if  during  this  session,  or  of  our  friends  around  us.    I  do  not  of  coDrse 

during  the  existence  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  believe  any  thing  about  these  nightly  meetings. 

the  majority  act  according  to  its  means  and  its  I  think  the  report  on  that  subject  is  all  febri- 

opportunities,  it  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  recon-  cation.    But,  sir,  if  there  were  such  tliiDjs, 

struction  of  these  ten  States  and  their  restora-  this  substitute  that  has  come  from  the  Senate 

tion  to  the  Union  through  the  agency  of  loyal  would  be  the  natural  offspring  of  such  an  in- 

men  and  by  loyal  nteans.  oubation. 

"My  objection  to  the  proposed  substitute  of  **  What  is  the  fifth  section  of  this  substitute! 
the  Senate  is  fundamental — ^it  is  conclusive.  It  Why  is  it  incorporated  here?  It  is  that  we 
provides,  if  not  in  terms,  at  least  in  fact,  by  the  may  pledge  this  Government  in  future  to  all  the 
measures  which  it  proposes,  to  reconstruct  those  traitors  in  rebeldom,  so  that  hereafter  there 
State  governments  at  once  through  the  agency  shall  be  no  escape  from  it,  whatever  may  hap- 
of  disloyal  men.  And  I  say  that  great  fact,  pen.  While  they  are  not  before  ns,  while  this 
which  if  this  substitute  shall  be  concurred  in  Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  we  are 
will  be  near  to  us,  ought  to  restrain  us  from  promising  them,  we  are  holding  out  to  them  a 
any  action  in  favor  of  this  measure,  though  we  pledge,  that  if  they  will  do  certain  things  there- 
be  compelled  on  the  4th  of  March  next  to  part  in  mentioned,  they  shall  come  into  this  Hon«e, 
without  having  done  any  thing  whatever  for  the  and  act  with  us  as  loyal  men.  I  know  there  is 
restoration  of  those  States."  an  impatience  to  bring  in  these  chivalric  gentle- 
Mr.  Stevens :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  occupy  men,  lest  they  should  not  be  here  in  time  to 
but  a  short  time.  This  House,  a  few  days  ago,  vote  for  the  next  President  of  the  United 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  protect  loyal  men  States,  and,  therefore,  gentlemen  postpone  the 
in  the  Southern  States.  That  bill  proposed  but  regular  mode  of  bringing  up  that  question,  and 
a  single  object,  the  protection  of  the  loyal  men  put  it  upon  a  police  bill,  in  order  that  it  rosy 
of  the  South  from  the  anai'chy  and  oppression  be  carried  through,  so  as  to  give  them  an  op- 
that  exist,  and  the  murders  which  are  every  day  portunity  to  be  here  at  the  time  they  desire, 
perpetrated  upon  loyal  men,  without  distinction  Sir,  while  I  am  in  favor  of  allowing  them  to 
of  color.  It  (lid  not  attempt  the  diflScult  ques-  come  in  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  entitled,  I  do 
tion  of  reconstructing  these  States,  by  establish-  not  profess  to  be  very  impatient  to  embrace 
ing  civil  governments  over  them.  The  House  them.  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  see  their  vote* 
thought  it  wise  to  leave  that  question  until  a  cast  along  with  others,  to  control  the  next  elec- 
Congress  which  is  to  come  in  could  have  a  lonj?  tion  of  President  and  Vice-President;  there- 
time  to  consider  the  whole  question.  The  bill  fore  it  is  that  my  impatience  is  not  so  great  as 
which  we  passed  had  not  in  it  one  single  phrase  that  of  others. 

or  word  which  looks  to  any  thing  but  a  police        "  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  time  when  sona^ 

regulation  for  the  benefit  of  these  States.  people,  and  among  them  that  good  man  who  i^ 

"  Now,  what  has  the  Senate  done?    It  has  now  no  more,  carried,  as  I  thought,  the  idea  of 

sent  back  to  us  an  amendment  which  contains  reconstruction  by  loyal  men  rather  to  the  ei- 

every  thing  else  but  protection.    It  has  sent  us  treme.    The  doctrine  was  once  hold,  that  in 

back  a  bill  which  raises  the  whole  question  in  these  outlawed  communities  of  robbers^  trai- 

dispute,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  reconstructing  tors,  and  murderers,  so  far  as  the  real  St4te 

those  States,  by  distant  and   future  pledges  was  concerned,  it  consisted  of  the  loyal  men  of 
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coDstitution,  and  then  it  is  required  that  that  Congress,  afraid  ofray  shadow,  afraid  of  myseH 

Legislature  sliall  adopt  the  amendment  to  the  I  would  declaim  against  this  hill,  and  I  would 

Constitution  proposed  hy  Congress  at  its  last  do  it  just  as  distinguished  gentlemen  around 

session  and  give  its  assent  to  it  in  a  valid  and  roe  have  done  and  do  declaim  against  it   Tliey 

legal  and  binding  form.  have  spoken  vehemently,  they  have  spoken  se- 

"  And  what  is  next  to  he  done  ?    Tliereupon  pulchrally  against  it,  but  they  have  not  done  ns 

Arkansas  is  to  elect  Senators  and  Bepresenta-  the  favor  to  quote  a  line  ortheproof  of  asinzle 

lives.    And  whom  may  they  elect  ?    Can  they  word  from  the  bill  itself  that  it  does  any  one  of 

send  rebels  here  ?    Not  so ;   they  must  send  the  horrible  things  they  tell  us  of.    Thej  teli 

those  hero  who  can  take  the  oaths  prescribed  us  it  is  universal  amnesty,  and  there  is  not  i 

by  law ;  to  take  ^  the  iron-clad  oath,'  as  it  is  line  in  the  bill  that  will  maintain  the  cbar^ 

called.    Therefore,  I  submit  in  all  candor,  that  They  have  told  us  it  puts  tht  fovernment  into 

by  passing  tlib*  biU  Congress  will  not  take  one  the  hands  of  iaMk    I  deny  it,  unless  yon  area 

step  toward  placing  the  government  of  those  raM  and  I  am  a  rebel.    If  we  are  rebels,  tbai 

ten  States  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.    Congress  it  does  put  it  into  the  hands  of  rebels,  bnt  noc 

is  still  to  hold  the  entire  subject  in  its  control  otherwise." 

for  subsequent  inquest,  examination,  and  ap-        The  motion  to  lay  the  substitute  on  the  table 

proval.     And  for  Congress  to  be  afraid  to  do  was  lost — yeas40,  nays  119.   The  main  question 

this  much  is  not  to  distrust  the  rebels  but  to  was  then  ordered — yeas  103,  nays  60. 
distrust  itself,  and  the  objection  of  the  gentle-        Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  "  I  never 

man  from  Pennsylvania  and   the  gendeman  xmderstood  frilly  the  value  of  a  minute  nntil  1 

from  Massachusetts  is  nothing  but  a  distrust  of  was  taught  it  by  this  Congress,    llie  practice 

Congress  itself;  and  when  the  gentleman  from  seems  to  have  been  established  here  tiat  the 

Pennsylvania  talks  about  Congress  disgracing  most  important  measures  that  come  before  tlia 

itself  by  passing  this  bill,  I  would  caU  his  atten-  House  are  to  be  discussed  in  the  least  time. 

tion  to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  Some  gentleman  upon  the  other  side  of  tie 

does  not  justify  his  assertion.    If  it  is  proper  to  House  is  assigned  the  floor,  and,  as  upontbisoe- 

refer  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  this  sub-  casion,  partitions  out  ten  minutes  to  one,  ei^t 

ject,  I  would  say  that  there  was  not  one  Sen-  minutes  to  another,  four  minutes  to  anotha, 

ator  there  in  any  way  connected  with  the  and  I  believe  as  low  as  two  minutes  to  anotba, 

Radical  or  Republican  party  who  voted  against  for  the  discussion  of  a  measure  whichistoabro- 

it.    It  at  all  events  met  the  approval  of  every  gite  the  Constitution  in  ten  of  the  States  of  this 

member  of  oar  party  in  that  body  who  voted.  Union.      Ten  minutes  are  allotted  to  me.    I 

If  there  were  any  who  entertained  similar  views  shall  not  stultify  myself  by  pretending  to  mate 

to  tho.se  of  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  an  argument  in  these  ten  minutes, 
and  Massachusetts,  they  did  not  stand  up  and        "I  shall  content  myself  with  denouncing tiiis 

express  them,  or  record  their  votes  against  this  measnre  as  most  wicked  and  abominable.  Ii 

amendment."  contains  all  that  is  vicious,  all  that  is  miscMer- 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  ous  in  any  and  all  of  the  propositions  whici 

my  object  in  rising  now  is  not  so  much  to  vin-  have  come  either  from  the  Committee  on  Recofr 

dioate  the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  Sen-  struction  or  from  any  gentleman  upon  the  otic 

ate  as  it  is  to  expose  the  animus  with  which  side  of  the  House.    I  am  not  quite  so  certain  e 

gentlemen  assail  the  bill  here,  coming  as  they  my  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Le  Blond)  that  vha 

do  from  the  Reconstruction  Committee.  tins  bill  shall  have  become  a  law,  should  it  evej 

*'  There  is  not  one  word  in  this  bill  that  has  become  the  law,  a  state  of  war  will  not  eii^ 

not  at  one  time  or  another  received  the  sanction  In  my  judgment,  this  bill  is  of  itself  a  declarati«ft 

of  that  committee,  save  the  provision  for  gen-  of  war  against  the  Southern  people;  itisatleasi 

eral  and  equal  suffrage;   and  yet  gentlemen  a  revival  and  continuation  of  the  war,  which ff« 

stand  here  now  and  undertake  to  eat  up  their  had  hoped  was  forever  ended.     If  it  iBhdUca- 

own  words  and  ask  the  House  to  eat  up  theirs.  mnU  now,  from  the  time  this  bill  shall  pass  bM 

"What  is  there  in  the  bill  except  general  suffrage  become  a  law,  it  will  be  a  war  actual  and  to 

that  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  that  com-  grant,  which  will,  I  fear,  involve  that  whole pc* 

mittee  ?    I  ask  the  gentlemen  to  answer  that  pie,  white  and  black,  in  one  common  rain, 
question  to  their  constituents."  "  Now,  what  is  this  measure  ?   I  do  not  wow 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  der  that  there  is  some  difference  of  opioiofl 

this  bill  starts  out  by  laying  its  hands  on  the  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House.    I  shoni^ 

rebel  governments  and  taking  the  very  breath  wonder  if  there  were  not.    For  as  youapproa^ 

of  hfe  out  of  them.    In  the  next  place  it  puts  the  final  consummation  of  the  purpoe»e  wbid| 

the  bayonet  at  the  breast  of  every  rebel  in  the  you  have  had  in  view,  of  virtually  declaring  thj 

South.  In  the  next  place,  it  leaves  in  the  hands  Government  of  our  fathers  a  fidlure,  I  vofl<i« 

of  Congress,  utterly  and  absolutely,  the  work  not  that  you  diflfer ;  that  you  have  somecontroi 

of  reconstruction.    Gentlemen  hero,  when  they  versy  among  yourselves,  some  misgivings.    TW 

have  the  power  of  ^a  thunderbolt  in  their  hands,  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  BranJag'* 

are  afraid  of  themselves  and  propose  to  stagger  told  us  the  other  day  that  the  measure  ;ben  ^ 

like  idiots  under  the  weight  of  a  power  they  fore  the  House  similar  to  this  was  conuneocii^ 

know  not  how  to  use.    If  I  were  afraid  of  this  at  the  right  point ;  that  it  was  to  "pedorm  ci^ 
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proposed  to  be  reorganized  in  the  Sonth  ?    Is  alluded  to  it,  I  will  say  that  I  can  see  no  way 

that  a  question  to  be  compromised  upon  ?    How  of  passing  tliis  bill,  and  having  it  become  altw. 

shall  it  be  compromised  i4)on  ?    Compromised  even  if  there  is  a  committee  of  confercBce  aod 

by  the  Senate  giving  wny?     Why,  sir,  if  it  the  two  Rouses  agree.    I  believe  it  is  too  late 

gave  way  on  that  point,  no  report  of  a  confer-  in  the  day.    I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that 

ence  committee,  I  undertake  to  say,  could  be  such  a  bill  as  we  want  can  become  a  law  tMs 

adopted  in  the  other  branch  of  this  legislature  session,  even  though  the  two  Houses  do  agree. 

at  all.    Is  the  Louisiana  bill,  so  called,  to  be  I  only  make  that  remark  in  reply  to  what  was 

substituted,  in  a  conference  report,  for  this  bill  ?  said  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that 

I  object  to  that  course,  not  because  of  what  some  bill  might  become  a  law.    I  have  no  idea 

the  Louisiana  bill  contains,  but  because  it  pre-  that  such  a  bill  as  the  Senate  want,  judging 

sents  a  scheme  diametrically  differing  from  the  from  the  votes  we  have  had  on  this  bill  and  the 

one  now  before  us,  and  which,  if  it  is  to  be  con-  fact  that  we  have  passed  it,  can  become  a  hv 

sidered  at  all,  I  insist  must  be  considered  in  at  thia  session  by  any  conference  whatever." 

open  Senate."  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said :  "  I  hope  that 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "I  am  the  Senate  will  insist  on  its  amendment, and 

in  earnest,  sir,  for  the  passage  of  some  substan-  concur  in  the  request  for  a  conference.   1  do 

tial  measure  tliat  shall  give  relief  to  our  suffer-  not  know,  I  have  taken  no  pains  to  inqniw, 

ing  fellow-citizens  in  the  rebel  States,     The  what  was  the  leading  difl5culty  or  principal 

Senate  has  made  its  best  endeavor ;  the  House  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen  of  the 

has  refused  to  concur  with  what  we  have  done ;  House  with  reference  to  the  amended  bill  as  ve 

and  the  question  now  is,  what  action  we  shall  sent  it  to  them ;  but  I  am  told  that  it  aro^e  oi:t 

take.    The  Senator  from  Ohio,  if  I  understood  of  a  belief  that  the  amendment,  what  is  called 

him,  proposed  to  interpose  a  motion  of  delay,  the  Blaine  amendment,  as  redrawn,  had  net 

to  the  effect  that  we  should  send  this  proposi-  sufficient  safeguards  about  it ;  that  it  left  too 

tion  of  the  House  back  and  ask  them  to  vote  much  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  rebel 

npon  it  again.    "Why,  sir,  if  we  do  that,  we  kill  elem'ent  in  the  original  voting ;  and  tbey  ^ 

the  bill;  so  I  fear,  at  least.    To  me  it  seems  not  think  that  our  loyal  friends  in  the  Sonth  and 

plain  that  out  of  such  a  course  there  can  be  no  the  loyal  portion  of  the  country  would  be  safe 

substantial  result    Farewell,  then,  during  this  nnder  it.      That  was  the  leading  objecticaL 

session  to  anyjust  and  beneficent  measure  either  Now,  sir,  with  the  committee  that  has  beti 

of  protection  or  reconstruction,  both  of  which  appointed  there,   and  which  represents  that 

I  wish  to  accomplish.    Farewell,  because  there  feeling — not  that  the  Blaine  amendment  gws 

will  not  be  time  in  which  to  accomplish  this  too  far,  but  that  it  does  not  go  quite  far  enoodi 

great  result.      Surely  not  unless  the  House  ^there  will  be  no  difficulty,  probably,  in  ai 

should  be  inspired  to  a  course  which  is  too  agreement  on  something  that  will  be  satisfac- 

much  to  expect.  tory  to  both  Houses.    Whether  the  bill  can  b^ 

"  The   only   remaining    question,    then,    is  come  a  law  or  not  at  this  session  is  a  qnestion 

whether  this  great  measure  shall  be  committed  depending  not  npon  us.    Onr  duty  pliinlrk 

to  a  conference  committee  between  the  two  to  do  all  that  we  can  toward  making  it  a  law." 

Houses.    I  have  heard  it  observed  on  this  floor,  Mr.   Sherman,   of  Ohio,   said :    "  Usnallj  I 

that  the  measure  was  too  vast  for  any  confer-  would  vote  for  a  committee  of  conference  as  a 

ence  committee.    On  that,  sir,  let  me  make  one  matter  of  course,  becanse  where  the  two  Hocse 

remark ;  there  is  a  time  to  sow  and  a  time  to  disagree,  it  is  necessary  that  one  or  the  other 

reap.    So,  also,  there  is  a  time  for  open  debate  should  yield,  and  often  it  applies  to  each ;  bni 

in  this  Chamber,  and  there  is  a  time  for  the  ao-  in  this  case  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 

tion  of  conference  committees.   We  have  passed  the  opposition  to  this  amendment  in  the  H«« 

the  first  stage,  and  are  now  in  the  second.    We  is  not  one  that  we  can  reconcile  unless  we  caa 

have  arrived  at  that  period  when,  according  to  mix  fire  and  water.    We  know  that  the  oppo- 

the  natural  course  of  business,  this  great  meas-  sition  to  the  amendment  in  the  House,  as  it 

ure  can  find  its  solution  only  througli  a  confer-  stands  upon  the  record,  is  ft^m  men  of  extnini? 

ence  committee.    If  you  set  aside  a  conference  opinions  from  each  other;  and  therefore  I  cic 

committee,  you  set  aside  every  just  and  beneti-  see  no  reason  for  sending  this  to  a  committe* 

cent  measure  of  protection  or  of  reconstruction,  of  conference.    We  know  very  well  that  it  is 

For  one,  sir,  I  will  not  take  that  great,  that  impossible  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  tkse 

terrible  responsibility.    I  long  for  something,  hostile  opponents  of  the  measure  without  eor- 

and  I  now  take  the  only  way  which  seems  to  rendering  the  principje  upon  which  our  amendtsl 

me  practicable."  bill  is  based." 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  said:  "I  gather  Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  said:  "The  qnesti« 

from  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Massa-  here  is  not  one  of  mere  expediency  or  coift- 

chusetts,  that  he  sees  a  way  of  passing  this  bill,  promise.    It  is  a  radical,  elementary  principK 

providing  there  is  a  committee  of  conference,  which  I  cannot  abandon  nnder  the  J^P^^*"!^ 

and  the  two  Houses  agree  to  it.    I  never  like  this  proposed  committee  of  conference.   Tb^ 

to  make  any  reference  to  the  difficulties  of  Honse  proposed  a  military  bill,  pure  and  s\i»* 

passing  a  bill.    Onr  duty  is  to  do  what  we  can  pie,  for  the  government  of  the  Soutliem  Ptatrti 

toward  passing  it.     But  the  Senator  having  That  is  doubtless  right  as  a  temporary  measnr^' 
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"  Mr.  President,  let  rae  speak  frankly  of  this  it  imposes  upon  you.  Let  it  find  a  place  in  the 
raeasure,  which  has  in  it  so  much  of  good  and  statute-book,  and  your  duties  will  be  fiied be- 
so  much  of  evil.    Rarely  have  good  and  evil  yond  recall. 

been  mixed  on  such  a  scale.  Look  at  the  good,  "  But  there  is  another  point  established 
and  you  are  full  of  grateful  admiration.  Look  which  is  in  itself  a  prodigious  triumph.  As  I 
at  the  evil,  and  you  are  impatient  at  such  an  mention  it  I  cannot  conceal  ray  joy.  It  is  the 
abandonment  of  duty.  Much  is  gained,  but  direct  requirement  of  universal  sufirage,  vith- 
much  is  abandoned.  You  have  done  much ;  out  distinction  of  race  or  color,  in  all  the  con- 
but  you  have  not  done  enough.  You  have  left  stitutions  of  the  rebel  States.  This  isdone  by 
undone  things  which  ought  to  be  Sone.  The  act  of  Congress,  without  constitntional  amend- 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Fessenden)  was  right  ment.  It  is  a  grand  and  beneficent  exercise 
in  asking  more.  I  agree  with  him.  I  ask  for  of  existing  powers,  for  a  long  tinae  invoked,  but 
more.  All  the  good  of  the  bill  cannot  make  now  at  last  grasped.  No  rebel  State  can  enjoy 
m.e  forget  its  evil.  It  is  very  defective.  It  is  representation  in  Congress,  until  it  has  coo- 
horridly  defective.  You  cannot  use  too  strong  ferred  the  suffrage  upon  all  its  citizens,  and 
language  in  characterizing  a  measure  with  such  fixed  this  right  in  its  constitution.  This  is  the 
fatal  defects.  But  nobody  recognizes  more  Magna  Charta  which  you  are  about  to  enact 
cordially  than  myself  the  goodjt  has.  Pardon  Since  Runnymede,  there  has  been  nothing  of 
me  if  I  do  my  best  to  make  it  better.  greater  value  to  human  rights. 

"  This  bill  is  the  original  House  bill  for  the        "  Add  to  this  enumeration  that  the  bill  is  in 

military  government  of  the  rebel  States,  revised  its  general  purposes  a  measure  of  protection  for 

and  amended  by  the  Senate  in  several  essential  loyal  fellow-citizens   now  trodden  down  by 

particulars.    As  it  came  from  the  House  it  was  rebels.    The  military  power  is  set  in  motion  to 

excellent  in  its  general  purpose,  but  was  very  this  end,  and  the  whole  rebel  region  is  divided 

imperfect.  It  was  nothing  but  a  military  bill, pro-  into  districts  where  the  strong  arm  of  the  eoI- 

viding  protection  for  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  dier  is  to  supply  that  protection  which  is  afcted 

rebel  States.    Unquestionably  it  was  much  im-  in  vain  from  the  illegal  govenunents  which 

proved  in  the  Senate.    It  is  easy  to  mention  have  been  constituted  there, 
its  good  points,  for  these  are  conspicuous,  and        *'  Look  now  at  the  other  side,  and  jou  viH 

seem  like  so  many  monuments.  see  the  defects  of  this  bill.    By  an  amendment 

"  Throughout  the  bill,  in  its  title,  in  its  pre-  of  the  Senate,  the  House  bill,  which  was  merely 
amble,  and  then  again  in  its  body,  the  States  a  military  bill  for  protection,  has  been  con- 
in  question  arc  designated  as  *  rebel  States.'  I  verted  into  a  measure  of  *  reconstruction.'  Bet 
like  this  designation.  It  is  brief  and  just.  It  it  is  reconstruction  without  any  machinery  or 
seems  to  justify  on  the  face  any  measure  of  motive  power.    There  is  no  provision  for  the 

Erecaution  or  security.    It  teaches  the  country  initiation  of  the  new  governments.    There  is 

ow  these  States  are  to  be  regarded  at  least  for  no  helping  hand  extended  to  the  lojal  people 

the  present.    It  teaches  these  States  how  they  who  may  seek  to  lay  anew  the  foundations  of 

are  regarded  by  Congress.     *  Rebel  States  I '  civil  order.   They  are  left  to  grope  in  the  dark. 

I  like  the  term,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  repeated.  This  is  not  right.    It  is  a  fmlure  of  duty  on  tie 

God    grant  that  the  time  may    come   when  part  of  Congress,  which  ought  to  preside  o^er 

this  term  may  be  forgotten  ;  but  until  then  we  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  lend  its  helping 

must  .not  hesitate  to  call  things  by  their  right  hand,  by  securing  education  and  equal  right?  to 

name.  begin  at  once,  and  by  appointing  the  way  and 

"  More  important  still  is  the  declaration  in  the  season  in  which  good  citizens  should  pn>- 

the  preamble  that  *  no  legal  State  governments '  cecd  in  creating  the  new  governments.  I  cannot 

now  exist  in  the  enumerated    rebel    States,  forget,  also,  that  there  is  no  provision  by  whkh 

This  is  a  declaration  of  incalculable  value.   For  the  freedmen  can  be  secured  a  piece  of  land 

a  long  time,  too  long,  you  have  hesitated ;  but  for  them  and  their  families,  which  has  alwajs 

at  last  this  point  is  reached,  destined  to  be  seemed  to  me  important  in  the  work  of  recon- 

*  the  initial  point '  of  a  just  reconstruction.  For  struction.    But  all  this,  though  of  the  grayest 

a  long  time,  again  and  again,  I  have  insisted  character,  is  dwarfed  by  that  other  objectioD 

that  those  governments  are  illegal.    Strangely,  which  springs  from  the  toleration  of  rebels  ifl 

you  would  not  say  so.    But  this  bill  fixes  this  the  copartnership  of  government    Ilere  b« 

point,  which  is  the  starting-point  of  a  true  been  a  strange  oblivion,  showing  a  great  insea- 

policy.     If  the  existing  governments  in  the  sibility." 

rebel  States  are  *  illegal,"  you  have  duties  with        Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said:    *'The  Senate 

regard  to  them  which  cannot  be  postponed,  has  characterized  this  bill  as  a  liorrid  bill,  and 

You  cannot  stop  with  this  declaration.    You  the  reason  assigned  is  that  it  turns  the  IotiI 

must  see  that  it  is  carried  out  in  a  practical  way.  people  over  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  dis- 

In  other  words,  you  must  brush  away  these  loyal.    Now,    sir,    this  proposition,    for  the 

illegal  governments,  the  spawn  of  presidential  first  time,  places  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the 

usurpation,  and  supply  their  places.    The  ille-  whole  negro  population  of  the  Southern  Stata. 

gal  must  give  way  to  the  legal ;  and  Congress  It  gives  them  the  power  to  go  to  the  polls  and 

must  supervise  and  control  the  transition.  This  exercise  the  elective   franchise  for  their  own 

bill  has  a  special  value  in  the  obligations  which  protection.     Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  i? 
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sn  opportnnitj  to  cany  out  the  doctrine  which  same  footing  with  their  former  slayes  9    Is  not 

the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  so  often  that  enough?    I  saj  it  is,  and  a  generous  peo- 

and  so  eloquently  proclaimed  here,  'Give  me  pie  will  not  demand  more." 

the  ballot  and  I  will  be  satisfied ;  the  ballot  is  The  motion  to  consider  the  amendments  was 

the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  alpha  and  the  agreed  to. 

omega  of  the  whole  theory  of  reconstruction.'  In  the  House,  on  the  19th  and  20th  the 

How  long  did  we  hear  him  declaim  ab6ut  the  Senate  amendments  were  considered. 

ballot  at  the  last  session?    Now  he  has  the  The  pending  question  was,  upon  seconding 

opportunity  to  give  the  ballot  to  every  male  the  call  for  -tne  previons  question,  upon  the 

negro  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  to  agree  to  the 

to  pnt  him  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  amendments  of  the  Senate,  with  the  following 

former  master.  amendment  added  thereto : 

*;  Here  is  a  biU  that  cripples  him  by  no  re-  Pnmded,  That  no  person  excluded  from  thepriri- 

stnction,  that  requires  no  educational  qualinca-  lege  of  holding  office  by  said  proposed  amendment 

tioa,  that  does  not  tie  his  hands  on  account  of  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitea  States  shall  be 

past  ix^norance,  but  gives  him  that  great  power  eligible  to  election  as  a  member  of  a  convention  to 

which  the  Senator  has  so  often  demanded  for  frame  a  constitution  for  any  of  said  rebel  States; 

,  .         Z,,     7^""'7*  V      °r    vTn   X    \^     ^^^     •  J^or  shall  any  such  person  vote  for  members  of  such 

him.    The  Senator  is  not  satisfied  when  this  is  convention. 

done  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  political  _,         *   -     ^i            .              ^.                  . 

friends  in  the  Senate,  every  voice  concurring;  The  call  for  the  previous  question  was  not 

and  that,  too,  when  it  is  supports  by  military  ff  ^?ff^»  .^^^.-^J"  Shellabarger  moved  to  add 

u«.  K««v^  K-.fi,^  ^,^^.^^Lr^  tiiof  «n*;i  fi.^  thc  following  to  thc  amcndmcDt  of  Mr.  Wilsott  I 


law,  backed  by  the  proposition  that  untU  the    ^^  loiiowing 


represented  here.     The  Senator  says  that  is  not  any  civil  governments   which  may   exist  therein 

sufficient.     Although  in  many  Southern  States  shall  be  deemed  provisional  only,  and  in  all  respects 

the  ne;?roe8  are  in  the  minority,  and  if  they  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  United 

have  the  intelligence  and  the  vigor  and  the  States  at  any  time  to  abolish,  modify,  control,  or 

a ^^  xx,^  .Zk;*A  ,«o«  ♦!>*•  ^Jrx  "»*vf A  ArxwoT^  supcrscde  the  same.    And  in  all  elections  to  any 

firmness  of  the  white  man  they  can  vote  down  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^y^  provisional  governments,  all  pef- 

the  white  men ;  the  benator  says  he  is  not  satis-  gons  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  none  others,  who 

tied  with  that.  Now,  what  is  asked?  What  was  are  entitled  to  vote  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  fifth 

asked  in  the  Honse  of  Representatives?     That  section  of  this  act;  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible 

we  shaU  disfranchise  the  white  population  and  V° V n ^v ''5?®''  *?^ ^a"^}  P*"®;^*/^."*^  goremment 

I               1     *u^  -.^.^^^«  *«j  4\.^  f^^  i^^^i  «.i«;4-«  who  shall  be  disquaufied  from  holding  office  under 

ledve  only  the  negroes  and  the  few  loyal  white  t^e  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  iaid  constitn- 

people  there  are  in  the  oouthem  states  to  vote,  tional  amendment. 

If  that  is  the  proposition,  let  us  meet  it  boldly  mv        *.                     j  * 

and  manfully.    Sir,  the  people  of  Ohio  I  know  J^®  ™^*^<i^  ^*«  agreed  to. 

do  not  demand  such  a  proposition.    All  they  ,^The  Senate  amendmente,  as  amended,  were 

a^k  is  that  the  negro  sh^  be  protected  in  all  ^^^"^  concurred  m  by  the  following  vote : 

lii*  natural  rights,  and  as  the  highest  means  of  ^  TBAS—Messrs.   Alley,  Allison,  Ames.  Anderson, 

I  rotectioiL  that  he  shall  be  secured  the  ballot.  ^f\  ^*i**»  .^-  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker, 

V    ,      .    ^            xic-*«"t  uw  o^vuACT*  vw«  v».iv«.  Bald wm,  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin, 

And,  fiir,  no  proposition  can  ever  pass  this  Con-  Bidwell,  Bingham,  Blaine.  Blow,  Boutwell,  Branda- 

ffre^  nnd  no  biU  can  ever  be  sanctioned  by  the  ffee,  Bromwen.  Broomall,  Buckland.  Bundv,  Reader 

American  people  which  will  disfranchise  the  W.  Clarke.  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cook,  Cuilom,  Dar. 

white  popnktion  of  the  Southern  States  with  ling,  Daris,  Dawes,  Defrees,  Delano  Dem 

% -T  ^w..^-.*:^—   ^^A  ^i«^»  ^1.^  «v^»A.  ^p  Donnelly,  Dumont,  EzKleston.  Eliot,   Famsworth, 

very  fcW  exceptions,  and  place  the  power  of  parqnhar;  Ferrv,  QrinncTl,  GrisVold,  ibner  C.  Hardl 

ten   States  m  the  hands  of  ignorant,  emanci-  ing,  Hart,  Hayes,  Henderson,  Higby.  Hill,  Holmes, 

pate<i  freedmen.     We  want  neither  black  nor  Hooper,    Hotchkiss,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Demas 

white  oiifTArchies  Huboai^cl,  John   H.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  IneersoU, 

"This  bfll  do^  not  proclaim  nnivenal  am-  S;  ^a---,  ^ tf^rfn^r' WUui^^^^ 

nesty  except  as  to  voting.     On  the  contrary,  it  ^0^^,  Loneyear,  Lvnch,  Marvin,  Maynard,  McClurg, 

requires  these  States  to  adopt  a  constitutional  Hclndoe,  McEee.  AcRuer,  Hercur,  Miller,  Moorhead, 

amendment  by  which  the  leading  men  disable  Morris,    Moulton,   Myers,   Newell,   O'Neill,   Orth, 

themselves  from  holding  office.      Six  thousand  Paine,  Patterson,   Perham,  Pike,  Plants  Pomeroy, 

0.  |H.rhsps  ten  thonsanS  of  the  leading^  as^SS^Te';,  iS^^^^ 

the  South  are  embraced  m  the  restnotion   of  sioan,  Spalding,  Starr,   Stevens,  Stokes,  Thayer, 

the  constitutional  amendment,  and  are  forever  Francis  Thomas,  John  L.  Thomas,  Trowbridge.  Up- 

excladed  from  holding  office,  nntil  two-thirds  «on»  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van 

of  both  Houses  of  ConW                       from  ?r,'^ri!:rB''^M 

that  restriction.     Is  not   that  enough  ?     Is  it  whaley,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  P. 

not  enoagh  that  they  are  humiliated,  conquered,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge— 126. 

tijeir    pride  broken,  their  property  lost,  hun-  Nats— -Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Bow,  Campbell, 

dreds  and  thousands  of  their  best  and  bravest  S^*"!?^  Cooper.  Dawson,  DenUon.  EldridRe,  Pinck, 

boned  auder  their  soil,  their  institutions  gon^'  gJnr&^^^H^ra/jtL^^  K^SlA'^^^^^^ 

they  themselves  depnved  of  the  nght  to  hold  phrey,  Hunter,  Kerr.  Kuykendall,  Le  Blond,  Ljft. 

office,   and  placed  in  political  power  on  the  wicb,  Marshall,  HcCullough,  Niblack,   Nicholson, 
Vol.  vn.— 16                a 
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Noell,  Phelpa,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Ritter,  setts.     And  now,  if  I  understand  the  Senator 

Rogera,    Ross,    Rousseau     Shanklin^    SitCTcaves,  fr^j^  Qhio,  he  is  ready  to  place  himself  adeV 

Strouse,  Taber,  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor,  Nelson  Taylor,  .-i^  „.-i  V,       «       l       t  ir       *^°««"f.' 

Thornton,  Trimble,  Andrew  H.  Ward,  Winfield,  and  ^^^^  ^^^^  >^?   Senator  from  ^achusetts  m 

Wright— 46.  support  of  that  amendment  which  has  come 

Not   voting— Messrs.  Conkline,    Culver,  Dixon,  from  the  House.     I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  is 

P'J^^'S^y.®^'.^?'^®!^'^?'^'^^"*,'  Hoffai),  Asa-  go  disposed.      I  am  glad  that  he  sees  Ml 

Ma^^J^r-EfS^l'Ttiiw^t^^  '^ive  and  learnl'    Tcvmorrow  I  hope  ^U 

Washburne— 18  ^^^^  ^  welcome  the  Senator  to  some  omer 

height" 
In  the  Senate,  on  the  same  day,  the  amend-        Mr.  Cowan:  "Excelsior! " 
ments  of  the  House  were  considered.  Mr.  Sumner :  "  *  Excelsior  P  as  my  friend 

Mr.  Wniiams,  of  Oregon,  moved  that  the  from  Pennsylvania  says,  and  I  hope  it  may  be 

Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House,  apolicahle  to  him  also." 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  **  The  first  clause        Mr.  Wilson,  of  MassachusettSj  said :  "This 

of  the  addition  to  the  fifth  section  is  a  proper  great  measure  is  in  advance,  far  in  advance  of 

one,  I  think.    It  simply  applies  the  constitu-  any  position  heretofore  taken  by  the  Congreas 

tional  amendment  in  fixing  the  qualifications  of  the  United  States.    The  pending  amend- 

of  delegates  to  a  convention.    I  think  there  is  ments  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  im- 

no  great  objection  to  that.    I  do  not  think  it  prove  the  measure,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the 

wise  to  prevent  the  persons  excepted  from  vot-  Keproscntatives  of  the  people  for  this  actioc 

ing  at  the  election ;  hut  it  is  a  smaU  matter,  I  tnank  the  House  and  the  country,  well  thank 

and  I  am  not  disposed  to  stand  upon  a  difference  it,  too,  for  this  distinct  declaration  that  tkse 

in  regard  to  it.    The  recital  in  the  last  section  rebel  State  governments  are  mere  provisionil 

is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  is  contained  in  governments,  and  that  the  freedraen  shall  p«- 

the  preamble,  and  therefore  certainly  no  one  sess  and  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  whOe 

of  those  who  voted  for  the  preamble  can  object  these   State   governments  remain  proviaonal 

to  it.      It  simply  declares  that  the  existing  governments.    I  am  especially  grateful  to  tlie 

State  governments  in  the  rebel  States  are  pro-  J&emocratic  members  of  the  House,  who  on- 

visional.    That  is  precisely  the  theory  upon  wittingly  contributed  to  this  glorious  dedars- 

which  the  preamble  is  founded.    I  therefore  tion. 

certainly  shall  not  object  to  the  amendment  on  "  By  this  grand. act  we  assure  protection  to 
that  ground.  The  only  material  objection  I  loyal  men,  to  the  enfranchised  millions  menaced 
would  have,  "v^ould  be  to  that  clause  which  dis-  by  lawless  bands ;  we  proclaim  as  the  will  of  the 
franchises  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  leading  rebels  nation,  from  whose  verdict  there  is  no  appeal, 
from  voting  at  the  elections ;  but  for  one  I  am  that  the  people  of  the  rebel  States,  ere  tb«r 
perfectly  willing  to  agree  to  the  amendment."  representatives  shall  occupy  seats  in  these  Cham- 
Mr.  Grimes :  "  Only  at  one  election."  hers,  shall  accept  Jhe  constitutional  amendpeDt^ 
Mr.  Sherman :  **  It  does  not  prevent  them  modify  their  own  constitution  and  laws  in  w- 
from  voting  on  the  ratification  of  the  consti-  cordance  with  its  provisions,  and  secure  eqtul 
tution.  I  shall  therefore  vote  for  the  amend-  and  impartial  suffrage  to  all  men,  without  dis^ 
ment."  tinction  of  color  or  race.  The  enactment  of 
Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  I  dif-  this  measure  settles  forever  in  America  tk 
fer  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  when  he  char-  great  contest  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
acterizes  that  as  a  small  matter.  It  is  a  great  emancipated  bondman.  Tennessee,  admitted  at 
matter.  the  last  session,  has  glorionsly  redeemed  the 
"  I  should  not  say  another  word  on  this  bill  pledges  made  by  her  loyal  representatives,  isA 
but  for  the  singular  speech  of  the  Senator  from  her  loyal  governor.  She  has  given,  by  a  great 
Ohio  yesterday.  He  made  what  I  may  call  an  act  of  justice,  sufirage  to  her  freedmen,  and  tf- 
assault  on  me,  because  I  required  in  this  very  sured  the  triumph  of  patriotism,  freedom,  MJd 
bill  the  amendments  which  the  House  have  justice  in  the  years  to  come.  When  the  t0> 
now  made ;  and  yet  he  is  going  to  support  shall  become  the  law  of  the  land,  as  it  will  I*- 
them.  Very  well ;  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  come  the  law  of  the  land  in  spite  of  oppositi^ 
from  Ohio  has  seen  light ;  but  I  hope  that  he  here  or  elsewhere,  three  million  freedmen  wiD 
will  revise  his  speech  of  yesterday.  The  Sen-  be  clothed  with  the  full  right  of  suffrage,  neva 
ator  shakes  his  head.  What  did  I  ask  for  ?  to  be  taken  from  them.  The  passage  of  tbs 
What  did  I  criticise  in  this  bill  ?  It  was  that  great  measure  forever  puts  at  rest  the  di«t-^ 
it  provided  no  safeguards  against  the  rebels.  I  and  apprehension  of  cautions  or  timid  fiie 
did  not  say  how  many  rebels  I  would  exclude,  who  feared  that  the  nation  might  shrink  i 
i  only  said  you  must  exclude  some  of  them,  demanding  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  U 
more  or  less.  You  do  not  exclude  any.  That  acceptance  of  manhood  suflRrage,  as  an  ini^ 
is  what  I  said  yesterday,  and  I  brought  down  pensable  condition  of  restoration  to  their  prac 
npon  me  the  cataract  of  speech  which  we  all  tical  relations." 

enjoyed  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  pro-        Mr.  Bnckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  ^^ 

tested  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature,  and  he  President,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  exdn?^ 

invoked  the  State  of  Ohio  behind  him  to  oppose  from  the  right  of  suffrage,  under  the  first  claifl^ 

the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu-  of  the  House  amendment^  is  much  more  ai^ 
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fitots  and  statistics  as  shall  show  the  condition  elected,  except  that,  when  the  fourth  of  March  occm 

and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  °^J"^^^Jll^Z^Lf^^}^lA}^jA^}''  P'*" *»*• 

1  An      .A     •           J    j»  j'iss-  •            v  •  jf ^  same  hour  on  tne  next  flucceeaing  day. 

and  Temtories,  and  of  diffusing  such  mforma-  ^^^  2.  And  be  U  further  enactSil,  fliat  no  penon 

tion  respecting  the  organization  and  manage-  who  was  a  member  of  the  prcTious  Congress  shall 

nient  of  schools  and  school  systemSy  and  meth-  receive  any  compensation  as  mileage  for  goine  to  or 

ods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  returning  from  the  additional  session  prondedfor 

United  States  in  the  estabiy.ment  and  main-  Xp^-nanSl^jTi  I86r. 

tenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  other-  .     .,          .            i              i    ,n.         i . 

wise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  ,. '^°*'*«'"  «l^"f  '^'^f^,??^'     **'/^ 

the  Country.    An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  the  duties  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Honso  of  Bepn. 

system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  wntatives,  in  preparing  for  theorganizshonrf 

States.    An  act  to  abolish  and  forever  prohibit  the  House,  and  for  other  purposes."    The  first 

the  system  of  peonage  in  the  Territory  of  New  »«<5'»<"»  ^^  «« '""O'^s  ■ 

Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  That  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  next  CoDpeM, 

The  actsrelating  to'ihe  finances  of  the  Govern-  Se^t»^r rg"&"^Sl  ^^^^t^ti- SinlSl 

ment  and  to  the  Army  and  J^avy  are  stated  un-  ^  roll  of  the  Representatives  elect,  and  place  thereon 

der  those  titles  respectively.  the  names  of  alt  persons  claiming  seats  as  Represeot- 

In  the  last  moments  of  the  session,  the  Presi-  atives  elect  from  States  which  were  represented  is 

dent  signed  and  retomed  nnder  protest  the  act  *»»«  next  preceding  Congress,  and  of  sn^  penoM 

i.^'                 .Ai         /•Ai                -A*  i.1-^  only,  and  whose  credentials  show  that  they  were 

makmg  appropriations  for  tlie  support  of  the  ^egSarly  elected  in  accordance  with  the  laws  h(  their 

Army  for  the  ensmng  year.     The  ohjectionable  states  respectively,  or  the  laws  of  the  United  Sutes. 

provisions,  the  President  said,  "  were  contained  

in  the  second  section,  which  in  certain  cases  .  fibst  session  of  fortieth  oongbess. 
wtually  deprives  the  President  of  his  constitu-  Qn  March  4th,  at  12  m.,  the  first  session  of 
tional  fonctions  as  Oommander-m-chief  of  the  ^j^^  fortieth  Congress  convened,  nnder  the  pro- 
Army  ;  and  m  the  sixth  section,  which  denies  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  g^  ^t  Uie  previous  sessioii. 
to  ten  States  of  this  Union  their  constitutional  ^ji  ^^^^  Senatora  were  present,  except  Mr. 
nght  to  protect  themselves  m  any  emergency  Quthrie,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Howard,  of 
by  means  of  then-  own  militia.  Michigan.  The  Senate  was  caUed  to  order  by 
These  sections  were  as  follows :  ^^  President  pro  tempore,  Benjamin  F.  Wade, 
Sec.  2.  And  he  U  further  enaded,  That  the  head-  ^f  Qhio,  elected  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
quarters  of  the  General  of  the  Army  of  the  united  o^oci/^n 

States  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  all  ses^on.                                       ji  ar      v       r.f  *u 

orders  and  instroctions  relating  to  military  opera-  (For  list  of  Senators  and  Members  of  m 

tions,  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War.  House  who  were  present,  seo  note  ♦.) 

shall  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  Army,  ana    — 

in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the  next  in  rank.  •  The  following  Is  a  list  of  members  of  the  Fortic«ba»* 

The  General  of  the  Army  shall  not  be  removed,  sus-  gress  present  at  the  first  session : 

§  ended,  or  relieved  from  command,  or  assigned  to  s  b  ic  ▲  t  b  . 

uty  elsewhere  than  at  said  headquarters,  except  at  *  ^       ^ 

bis  own  request,  without  the  previous  approval  of  I^t  (if  Setwton,  xHth  the  «^22?"  ^         re/pectut 

the  Senate;  and  any  orders  or  instructions  relating  terms  qf  eervice, 

to  military  operations,  issued  contrary  to  the  require-  jf«to  Bdmpshire—ABitm  H.  Cragin,  1871 ;  Junes  W.  ftt' 

ments  of  this  section,  shall  be  null  and  void ;  and  tereon,  1678. 

any  officer  who  shall  issue  orders  or  instructions  liasaachuiette-Chatlei  Bonmer,  1869;  Henry  wib«, 

contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  ^^U;   ,    ,,     ^   „„,.       a            le/M    n    ^  it  in. 

deemed  euUty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  office ;  and  any  Bhodslektnd^^mkm  Sprtgne.  ISW;  Henrj  R  ^ 

officer  of  the  Army  who  shall  transmit,  convey,  or  *^cK'„<<rfic;*^-Jame8  Dixon,  18W;  Orrit  8.  FenT,  m 

obey  any  orders  or  instructions  so  issued,  contrary  VermorU—Qeorgt  F,  EdmundB,  1889;  Justin  8.  Mflrffl, 

to  toe  provisions  of  this  section,  knowing  that  such  1878. 

orders  were  so  issued,  shall  be  hable  to  imprisonment  I^ew  Fori;— Edwin  D.  Morgan,  186» ;  Boscoe  OonkE^ 

for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twenty  years,  18TO.                 *.,.^««_,.    ^            iom.  lu, 

upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  ^^n'^lT^TS?'***  ^'  ^^^^""^"^  *"••  ^' 

4„_:.j;^Ai-_                                    '                          '^  ander  G.  Gitt«lU  1871.                                                    _ 

jimsdiction.  ,  .     .^    .    ..           ^  ^  m,  *    n      -r*-  Penneylvania-ChiTleB  R.  Bnckalew,  1869;  Simon  Cid- 

Seo.  6.  And  be  %t  further  enacted^  That  all  mihtia  ^^on,  18m 

forces  now  organized  or  in  service  in  either  of  the  2>etouHir«— George  Bead  Biddle,  1869 ;  Wlllard  fisnli' 

States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  bury,  1871. 

Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  -"""H^^**^^^^®^ ''^P^?*'^^' "T'tTT*  iSJ 

and  Texas,  be  forthwith  disUided,  and  that  thetSrl  •^**^^'<*«'"iiS^  S^'SSfjJS?  'iSS^in^'SiV^wkr 

ther  organization,  arming,  or  calliiJff  into  service  of  ^«*n«.e#-DaTld  T.  Patterson,  1869 :  Joseph  8.  Fowfcr 

the  8«d  militia  forces,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  hereby  oAfo-BcnJ»mln  P.  Wade,  1869;  John  SbcnBin,  1811 

prohibited  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  until  /mftono— Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  1869 ;  OliTer  P.  MoctM, 

the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  Congress.  1878.                                                                   ^ 

AA           i,'r;ii.i.                i.                       J  7Z«fl4>is— ld6hardT»tM,1871;  LrminTrnmbalim 

After  a  bnef  debate,  an  act  was  passed,  en-  jfaifi«— Lot  m.  Morrfn/isee ;  wm.  pitt  Fessendan.  i»^ 

titled  "An  act  to  fix  the  time  for  the  regular  Jiri««>ttr<-John  B.  Henderson,  1869;  Cbsrles  D.  Dnk«, 

meetings  of  Congress."     It  is  as  foUows  :  ^^^i^^an-Zacharlsh  Chsndler,  1669 ;  Jacob  M.  Bowrf, 

That  in  addition  to  the  present  regular  times  of     1871.  

meeting  of  Congress,  there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  -^-James  W.  Grimj|S  IJ"  j  fSEt*'^^^  aHo« 

Fortieth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  5f  each  W^<m«<f^smes  E.  DoolitUc,  1869;  Thnothy  a  Ho«k 

succeeding  Congress  thereafter,  at  twelve  o'clock  c\ij^<,m*a-john  Conness,  1869;  Cornelius  Cole,  IKa 

meridian,  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  the  day  on  J/^nnMOto— Alozandor  Samsey,  1869;  Daniel  8.Kor««i 

which  the  term  begins  for  which  the  Congress  is  1871. 
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atires ;  Uissiesippi,  fire  Representatires ;  Lonisiana,  hj  reason  of  race,  color,  or  proTioos  conditioo,  bu 
fire  Represeniatires ;  Texas,  four  Representatires ;  begun  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  has  set  an  ex- 
Tennessee,  eight  RepresentatiTes ;   Kentuckj,  nine  ample  to  itself. 

Representatiyes :  California,  three  Renresentatives ;  Jtetolvedy  That  there  are  other  things  remaining  to 

Arunsas,  three  Representatives ;  and  Nebraska,  one  be  done  which  are  as  clearly  within  the  power  of 

Representatire ;  in  all,  eighty  congressional  districts  Congress  as  the  electire  franchise,  and  it  is  the  dntj 

now  unrepresented  on  the  floor  of  this  House ;  and  of  Congress  to  see  that  these  things  are  not  left  ns- 

whereas  of  these  unrepresented  States,  seven  are  of  done. 

the  original  thirteen  that  in  17S7  met  in  Convention  Retohed^  That  among  the  things  remaining  to  be 
and  created  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  done  are  the  fire  following : 
namely:  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti-  1.  The  existing  governments  which  hare  been  de- 
cut,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  clared  to  be  ille^Tmust  be  vacated,  so  that  thej  can 
Georgia,  a  m^orit  j  of  the  original  thirteen :  There-  have  no  agency  in  the  work  of  reconstmction,  aod 
fore,  will  cease  to  exercise  a  pernicious  influence. 

We,  members-elect  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  do  2.  Provisional  governments  must  be  coostitiited  ts 

now  enter  our  most  solemn  protest  against  au^  and  temporary  substitutes  for  the  illegal  govenunents, 

every  action  tending  to  the  organization  of  this  with  special  authority  to  superintend  Uie  tnntitioG 

House  until  the  absent  States  be  more  fully  repre-  to  permanent  governments,  republican  in  form. 

sented :  8.  As  loyalty  beyond  suspicion  must  be  the  baas 

James  Brooks,  New  York;    A.  J.   Glossbrenner,  of  permanent  governments,  republican  in  fonn,  ererj 

Pennsylvania;  William  S.  Holman,  Indiana:  W.  E.  possible  precaution  must  be  adopted  against  rebel 

Niblack,  Indiana :  J.  M.  Humphrey,  New  York ;  John  agency  or  influence  in  the  formation  of  these  goren^ 

A.  Nicholson,  Delaware :  Charles  A.  Eldridge,  Wis-  ments. 

consin ;  M.  C.  Kerr,  Indiana  ;  P.  Tan  Tromp,  Ohio;  4.  As  the  education  of  the  people  is  essential  to  the 

Stephen  Taber,  New  York :  D.  M.  Tan  Auken,  Penn-  national  welfare  and  especially  to  the  deveiopmeot 

svlvania;  B.  M.  Bover,  Pennsylvania:   Lewis  W.  of  those  principles  of  justice  and  morality  whicn  con 

Ross,  Illinois :  S.  S.  Marshall,  Illinois :  Charles  Den-  stitute  the  foundation  of  republican  govemmeiit, 

ison,  Pennsylvania ;   Fernando  Wooa,  New  York ;  and  as  according  to  the  census  an  immense  proj^- 

Stevenson  Archer,   Maryland;   J.  Lawrence  Getz,  tion  of  the  people  in  the  rebel  States,  without  dis- 

Pennsylvania:  T.  E.  Noell,  Missouri;  W.  Mnngen,  tinction  of  color,  cannot  read  and  write,  therefore 

Ohio:  W.  E.  Kobinson,  New  York;  Demas  Barnes,  public  schools  must  be  established  for  the  equal  god 

New  York :  John  Fox,  New  York;  Albert  G.  Burr,  of  all. 

Illinois ;    John   Morrissev,  New   York ;    F.   Stone,  5.  Not  less  important  than  education  is  the  hoiD«- 

Maryland ;  George  W.  Morgan,  Ohio  ;  Charles  Sit-  stead,  which  must  be  secured  to  the  freedmcQ, » 

greaves,  liew  Jersey ;  Charles  Haight,  New  Jersey ;  that  at  least  every  head  of  a  family  may  hare  a  piece 

John  W.  Chanler,  New  York;   Jonn  V.  L.  Pniyn,  of  land. 

New  York:  Jiesolved^  That  all  these  requirements  are  in  tk 

The  aerk  decUned  to  entertain  the  paper.  ^irut^^SLThr^"  t^  tS.trs^noYobL°fr. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said:  "I  do  not  pro-  security  for  the  future  which  is  essenUal  to  a  jest 

pose  to  submit  any  extended  remarks  in  reply  reconstmcion. 

J^)^^n2"V1?v  Xr  ^IL^^  %.^^wt  Tbey  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  laid  « 

^midJpursu^'oeoftw     St  sS  L  *»"»  **"«.    On  March  llth^hey  we  coa* 

assemwea  in  pursuance  oi  law.     inat  sucn  is  ,     ^  j^^       .         ^j^   ^  y 

the  case  is  recognized  by  the  gentleman  from  ^  VT  tiil  tt!^,.?  «„  tk-J  =„™«  ,!,.„  v,  ttmu 

New  York  and  his  associates  from  his  and  their  .^°  *^^  °°"^  "l^^^  T%  if '  w  S;' 

presence  here.    Ue  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  f  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following  rc«).a. 

for  more  than  four  years  ten  of  the  States  cnn-  ° '       .  _,       ,     „       .             .    »  ,. .     i^ 

merated  by  him,  in  the  paper  which  he  has  just  ,  ^^f-f.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judicujr  ^ 

^j   ^       ji     x-  V^  1                  •     *.  Ai-«    /-I     "^  instructed  to  report  a  bill,  declaring  who  ahaUctu 

read,  waged  a  fearful  war  against  this  Govern-  convenUons  for  the  reorganization  of  The  rebel  Stat«, 

ment     But  that  fact  has  not  been  forgotten  by  and  providing  for  the  registration  of  votcw  withia 

the  people,  nor  is  it  forgotten  by  the  Represent-  said  rebel  States;  and  all  elections  for  members cf 

atives  of  the  people  here  assembled.       I  will  said  conventions,  or  for  the  adoption  or  wjectioo  cf 

not  attempt  to  review  the  precedents  be  .has  rron^blTott'sur.rdru^nlii"^^^^ 

Cited  m  connection  with  former  extra  sessions  the  constituUons  of  said  SUtes  shall  have  been  ap- 

of  Ooogress.     This  is  not  an  extra  session ;  it  is  proved  by  Congress,  shall  be  by  ballot, 

the  first  regular  session  of  the  Fortieth  Con-  it  ^as  adopted— yeas  114,  nays  33. 

gress,  convened  in  pursuance  of  law."  ^r.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  offered  a  resolatioD,  in- 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  gtructing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  oontioM 

Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  was- elected  Speak-  ^jj^  investigation  of  charges  against  the  PrefJ* 

er,  having  received  127  votes,  and  Mr.  Samuel  ^jent,  etc.     "Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  wiH 

S.  Marshall,  of  Illinois,  80.  ^^ng  the  House  to  a  vote  on  a  qnestion  of  trans' 

The  committee  of  the  two  Houses  appointed  cendent  importance.    It  brings  us  face  to  ftrt 

to  wait  on  the  President  reported  that  he  had  ^jth  a  man  whose  usurpations  have  imperiled 

no  communication  to  make  to  Congress  at  this  •^q  Republic.  "We  cannot  escape  the  considers' 

<^''";o-       ^                 ^r     t  ►,      ^  tion  of  this  question  if  we  would,  and  wc  on^ht 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  7th,  Mr.  Sumner,  of  ^ot  if  we  could.    The  report  which  the  Judio 

Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolutions :  ^ry  Committee  of  the  last  House  made  on  Sat- 

Resolutions  declaring  certain  further  guarantees  urday  is  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  action  Oi. 

remiired  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  rebelStates.  tJiat  body  on  the  charges  presented,  looking  til 

\.^l!f\uh''\  Congress,  in  declaring  by  positive  ^j^    impeachment  of  the  President    It  U  a  re- 

legislation  that  it  possesses  paramount  authority  over         _.      t-  iT  *!, i  «««««  ^*' ♦!.:«  ^^finn  uiH 

the  rebel  States,  and  in  prescribing  that  no  person  Port  which  the  moral  sense  of  this  nation  vm 

therein  shall  be  excluded  from  the  elective  franchise  approve.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  that  com 
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titled  to  representation,  and  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives are  to  be  admitted  therefrom  as 
therein  provided. 

In  section  six,  it  is  provided  that  all  elections 
in  the  States  mentioned  in  the  act  to  provide 
'  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel 
States,  i<ha1],  during  the  operation  of  said  act, 
be  bj  ballot ;  and  all  officers  making  the  said 
registration  of  voters  and  conducting  said  elec- 
tions are,  before  entering  npon  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  approved  July  2,  1862,  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  prescribe  an  oath  of  office." 

The  seventh  section  provided  that  all  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  several  commanding 
generals,  or  by  virtue  of  any  orders  issued  or 
appointments  made  by  them,  under  or  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

The  eighth  section  proposed  to  enact  tliat 
the  convention  for  each  State  shall  prescribe 
the  fees,  salary,  and  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
all  delegates  and  other  officers  and  agents  here- 
in authorized  and  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  this  act  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  shall  provide  for  the  levy 
acd  collection  of  such  taxes  on  the  property  in 
such  States  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  same. 

On  the  same  day,  the  bill  was  passed,  by  the 
following  vote : 

Tbas— Messrs.  Ames,  Anderson,  Dclos  R.  Ashley, 
James  M.  Ashlcv,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Beaman 
Benjamin,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Blair,  BoutwelY,  Brom 
well,  Buckland,  Butler,  Churchill,  Reader  W.Clarke 
Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Coburn,  Cook,  Cornell,  Cullom, 
Dawes,  Dodge,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Farns- 
worth^  Ferris,  Ferry,  Fields,  Finney,  Garfield,  Grave 
ly,  Griswnld,  Halsey,  Hamilton,  Harding,  Hayes,  Hill 
Hooper,  Hopkins,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Chester  D 
Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Hunter,  InffersoU,  Judd,  Julian 
Kelley,  Kelscy,  Eetcham,  Kitchen,  Koontz,  Laflin 
George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Lincoln 
Loan,  Lojran,  Longhridge,  Marvin,  McCarthy,  Mc 
Clurg,  Miller,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  ilyers, 
Newcomb,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Perham,  Peters 
Phelps,  Pile,  Plants,  Poland,  Polsley,  Pomeroy 
Price.  Raura,  Robertson,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield 
Shanks,  Shcllabarger,  Smith,  Spalding.  Sterens 
Stewart,  Taffe,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Twit 
chelJL  Upson,  Van  Aernam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert 
T.  Van  Horn,  Van  Wvck.  Ward,  Cadwalader  C 
Washburn,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash 
bum,  Welker,  Thomas  Williams,  William  Williams 
James  F.Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson 
Windom,  and  Woodbridge — ^117. 

Nats— Messrs.  Archer,  Barnes,  Boyer,  Burr,  Chan 
ler,  Denison,  Eldridge,  Getz,  Glossbrenner,  Haisht 
Holman,  Humphrey,  Kerr,  Marshall,  Morgan,  Mor 
rissey,  Mungeu,  Niblack,  Noell,  Prujn,  Randall, 
Robinson,  Ross,  Taber,  Van  Auken,  Van  Tromp 
andWood-27. 

Not  votiko — Messrs.  Allison,  Brooks,  Broomall 
Cake,  CoTode,  Egyrleston,  Eliot,  Fox,  Lynch,  McCuI 
lough,  Mercur,  Nicholson,  Pike,  Selye*  Sitgreaves 
and  Stone— 16. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  was  taken  np 
on  March  14th,  when  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois, 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  reported  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  entire  bilL  This  substitute  was 
considered  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
amended  and  concurred  in,  as  follow^s : 


That  before  the  1  si  day  of  September,  1 867,  the 
commanding  general  in  each  district  defined  by  an 
act  entitled,  **  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  effi- 
cient government  of  the  rebel  States,"  approred 
March  2,  1867,  shall  cause  a  registration  to  be  made 
of  the  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  upward,  resident  in  each  county  or 
parish  in  the  State  or  States  included  in  his  dis- 
trict, which  registration  shall  include  only  those  per- 
sons who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  delegates  by  the 
act  aforesaid,  and  who  shall  have  taken  and  sub- 
scribed the  following  oath  or  affirmation:  "I, — 

,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  in  the  presence 

of  Almiffhty  God,  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
— ;  uiat  I  have  resided  in  said  State  for  — 
months  next  preceding  this  da^,  and  now  reside  in 

the  county  of  •— ,  or  the  parish  of ,  in  raid 

State  (as  the  case  may  be) ;  that  I  am  twenty-one 
years  old  |  that  I  hare  not  been  disfranchised  for 
participation  in  any  rebellion  or  ciril  war  agiunst  the 
United  States,  nor  for  felony  committed  against  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  l/nited  State»;  that  J  bare 
never  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Confess  of  the 
United  States,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an 
executive  or  judicial  ofncer  of  any  State,  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  aflcrword 
eneaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  giving  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 
thereof;  that  I  will  faithfully  support  the  Constitn- 
tion  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  encourage  others  so  to 
do,  so  help  me  Ood ;''  which  oath  or  affirmation  may 
be  administered  by  any  reeisterinff  officer. 

Sbg.  2.  And  M  U /urtner  enaded,  That  afler  the 
completion  of  the  re^nstration  hereby  provided  for  in 
any  State,  in  such  time  and  places  therein  as  the 
commanding  general  shall  appoint  and  direct,  of 
which  at  least  thirty  days'  public  notice  shall  be 
given,  an  election  shall  be  held  of  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  constitu- 
tion and  civil  government  of  such  State  loyal  to  the 
Union,  said  convention  in  each  State,  except  Vir- 
ginia, to  consist  of  the  same  number  of  roemoers  as 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature 
of  such  State  in  the  year  1860,  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  districts,  counties,  or  parishes  (f 
such  &tate  by  the  commanding  general,  giving  to 
each  representation  in  the  ratio  of  voters  registered 
as  aforesaid,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  The  convention 
in  Virginia  shall  consist  of  the  same  number  of  mem- 
bers as  represented  the  territory  now  constituting 
Virginia  in  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  said  State  in  the  year  1860,  to  be  appor- 
tioned as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  ftirtAer  enadfd.  That  at  «aid 
election  the  registered  voters  of  each  State  shall  vote 
for  or  against  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution 
therefor  under  this  act.  Those  voting  in  favor  of 
such  a  convention  shall  have  written  or  printed  on 
the  ballots  by  which  they  vote  for  delegates,  is 
aforesaid,  the  words  "  For  a  convention,"  and  tliO!«e 
voting  against  such  a  convention  shall  have  written 
or  pnnted  on  such  ballots  the  words,  *  Against  a  con- 
vention.' The  persons  appointed  to  superintend  said 
election,  and  to  make  return  of  the  votes  given 
thereat,  as  herein  provided,  shall  count  and  make 
return  of  the  votes  given  for  and  against  a  conven- 
tion; and  the  commanding  general  to  whom  the 
same  shall  have  been  returned  shall  ascertain  sod 
declare  the  total  vote  in  each  State  for  and  against 
a  convention.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  on 
that  question  shall  be  for  a  convention,  toon  such 
convention  shall  be  held  as  hereinafter  provided; 
but  if  a  majority  of  said  votes  shall  be  agamst  a  con- 
vention, then  no  such  convention  shall  be  held 
under  this  act  :  Provided,  That  such  convention 
shall  not  be  held,  unless  a  majority  of  such  registered 
voters  shall  have  voted  on  the  question  of  noldin^ 
Buch  convention. 
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alties,  and  disabilities  which  bj  law  are  Drorided 
for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  wilful  ana  corrupt 
perjury. 

The  araendment  of  the  Senat<^.  as  amcDded, 
was  then  concurred  in. 

The  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate,  who  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  second  amendment,  but 
concurred  in  the  first  and  last  A  committee 
of  conference  was  finally  appointed  by  each 
House,  who  recommended — 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  second  amendment  of  the  House,  uid  agree  to 
the  same. 

That  the  House  of  Representatires  recede  from  its 
third  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: on  page  5,  Une  eleven,  after  the  word  **  as- 
sembling" insert  '*and  if  it  shall  moreover  appear 
to  Conjn*ess  that  the  election  was  one  at  which  all 
the  registered  and  qualified  voters  in  the  State  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  freely  and  without  restraint, 
fear,  or  the  influence  of  fraud,  and  if  the  Congress 
shall  be  satisfied  that  such  constitution  meets  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  electors 
in  the  State,''  and  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

This  was  concurred  in  by  each  House. 

On  March  23d  the  President  returned  the 
above  bill  to  the  Senate  with  his  objections. 
{See  "  Public  Documents.") 

It  was  reconsidered,  and  passed  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chand- 
ler, Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Har- 
lan^  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of 
Mame,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  M6rton,  Nye,  Patterson 
of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sher- 
man, Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner.  Thayer.  Tipton, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  WiUey,  Willutms, 
Wilson,  and  Yates — 40. 

Nats — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  and  Saulsbury — 1, 

Absent — Messrs.  Ferrv,  Grimes,  Guthiie,  Hender- 
son, Hendricks,  and  Riddle — 6. 

The  biU  was  passed  in  the  House  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Delos 
R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks, 
Beaman,  Benjamin,  Benton,  Blaine,  Blair,  Boutwell, 
Broomall,  Buckland,  Butler,  Cake,  Churchill,  Reader 
W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cook, 
Cornell,  Covode,  Cullom,  Dodge,  Donnelly,  Driggs, 
Eckley,  Egglcston,  Ela,  Famsworth,  Ferns,  Ferry, 
Fields,  Finney,  Garfield,  Gravely,  Halsev,  Hamilton, 
Hayes,  Hill,  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Chester  D.  Hubbard, 


Mallorr,  Marvin,  McCarthy,  McClurg,  Mercur,  Mil- 
ler,  Moore,  Morrcll,  Myers,  Newcombe,  O'Neill, 
Orth,  Paine,  Perham,  Peters,  Pile,  Plants,  Poland, 
Poisley,  Robertson,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Sel- 
ye.  Shanks,  Shellabarger,  Smith,  Spalding,  Aaron 
F.  Stevens,  Thaddcus  Stevens,  Stewart,  Tnffe, 
Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Twitchell,  Upson,  Van  Aer- 
nam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Van 
Wyck,  Ward,  Cadwalader,  C.  Washburn,  Henry 
D.  Washburn,  Welker,  Thomas  Williams,  William 
Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Ste- 
phen F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge — IH. 

Nats  —  Messrs.  Barnes,  Boyer,  Brooks,  Burr, 
Chanler,  Eldridge,  Fox,  Getz.  Glossbrenner,  Haigbt, 
Holman,  Humphrey,  Marshall,  Morrissev,  Mungcn, 


iblack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  Pruyn,  Randall,  Robin- 
>n,  Ross,  Taber,  Van  Auken,  and  Van  Trump— 25. 


N 
son. 


Not  voTOfG — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Bingham,  BromweH 
Dawes,  Denison,  Eliot,  Griswold,  Harding,  Asahel  V. 
Hubbard,  Kerr,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Ljadi,  McCil- 
lough,  Moorhead,  Morgan,  Phelps,  Pike^omeitT, 
Price,  Raum,  Sitmaves,  Stone,  Taylor,  Williim  6. 
Washburn,  and  Wood— 25. 

In  the  House,  on  March  19th,  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  called  up  the  following  bill: 

Wh^eas  it  is  due  to  justice,  as  an  exampk  k 
future  times,  that  some  proper  puniabmeDt  M«Jd 
be  inflicted  on  the  people  who  constituted  the  "Co> 
federate  States  of  America,''  both  because  tbej,  At- 
daring  an  unjust  war  a^nst  the  United  States  (ur 
the  purpose  of  destroymg  republican  lib«tr,  tai 
permanentlv  establishing  slavery,  as  well  ai  for  tk; 
cruel  and  barbarous  manner  m  which  ther  cot- 
ducted  said  war,  in  violation  of  all  the  Itws  of  dn- 
lixed  warfare,  and  also  to  compel  them  to  nah 
some  compensation  for  the  damages  and  eipeio- 
tures  caused  by  said  war :  Therefore, 

JBe  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  Jloute  of  JUfraai^ 
tivet  of  ths  UniUd  8tatt»  of  America  in  Oon^u  » 
temhl«dy  That  all  the  public  lands  belongioff  to  ikt 
ten  States  that  formed  the  government  of  tbes> 
called  **  Confederate  States  of  America  "  shall  b«  ' 
forfeited  by  said  States  and  become  forthwith  Tested 
in  the  United  States.  i 

Sec  2.  And  U  it  fwrtler  enacted.  That  the  P»  ; 
dent  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  cause  the  seixnR  i  \ 
such  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  belli|SK<  I 
enemy  as  is  deemed  forfeited  by  the  Act  of  Jolj  17,  \ 
A.  D.  1862,  and  hold  and  appropriate  the  saict  li  I 
enemy's  property,  and  to  proce^  to  condemu:i<a  | 
with  that  already  seised. 

Sec  8.  And  be  ii  fwriher  enacted.  That  in  lietrf 
the  proceeding  to  condemn  the  property  thostei^ 
as  enemy*  8  property,  as  is  provided  fijthe  »c<rf 
Julv  17,  ▲.  D.  1862,  two  comniissions  or  mor^.a 
by  him  may  be  deemed  necessary,  shall  be  vpms^ 
ed  by  the  President  for  each  of  tne  said  "Cowt^ 
ate  States.*'  to  consist  of  three  persons  each,  ck  d 
whom  shall  be  an  officer  of  the  ute  or  present  Aisii; 
and  two  shall  be  civilians,  neither  of  whom  siaXl  m 
citizens  of  the  State  for  which  be  shall  beappomttd; 
end  that  the  said  commissions  shall  proceed  to a^ 
judicate  and  condemn  the  property  aforesaid,  no^ 
such  forms  and  proceedings  as  shall  be  pre^^nM 
by  the  Attorney  -  General  of  the  United  Su** 
whereupon  the  title  to  said  property  shall  beccat 
vested  in  the  United  States. 

Sec  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  out  cf » 
lands  thus  seized  and  confiscated,  the  slaves  "^ 
have  been  liberated  by  the  operations  ofthe»* 
and  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  othfrvt^ 
who  resided  in  said  **  Confederate  States"  oa  li» 
4th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1861,  or  since,  shall  hj 
distributed  to  them  as  follows:  namelj,  to  tm 
male  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  f<^ 
acres ;  to  each  adult  male,  whether  the  head  c>f  t 
family  or  not,  forty  acres ;  to  each  widow  who  il 
the  head  of  a  family,  forty  acres — to  be  held  by  ib* 
in  fee-simple,  but  to  be  inalienable  for  the  nest  td 
years  after  they  become  seized  thereof.  For  t^ 
purpose  of  distributing  and  allotting  said  ias4 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  appoint  as  oi^ 
commissions  in  each  State  as  he  shall  ^^ 
necessary,  to  consist  of  three  members  e»ei 
two  of  whom,  at  least  shall  not  be  citixea«^ 
the  State  for  which  he  is  appointed.  Each  of «« 
commissioners  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $3,000  laa^ 
ally  and  all  his  necessary  expenses.  Each  ^^^^K 
sion  shall  be  allowed  one  clerk,  whose  salary  ^ 
be  $2,000  pep  annum.  The  title  to  the  hocD«t» 
aforesaid  shall  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  oi** 
the  liberated  persons  aforesaid.  Trustees  sh  U  w 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  shiT  r^ 
ceive  such  salary  as  he  shall  direct,  not  eicefdiaj 
$3,000  per  annum.  At  the  end  of  ten  vears  the  J* 
solute  title  to  said  homesteail   shall  be  coDreyd 
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to  said  owners  or  to  the  heirs  of  such  as  are  then  who  have  been  despoiled  of  their  property 

^^^'  K    J  J  X    *  ^^x         ^-^  wu  *     *  r*u  shall  remain  withont  remuneration,  either  by 

Sec.  5.  And  be  ti/uriMr  enaded.  That  out  of  the    ^-l^  «aV«i  ^««^«^„  «,.  xv^ a      J^-^     ^.  ^ 

balance  of  the  prop/rty  thus  seized  and  confiscated  ^\  rebel  property  or  the  property  of  the  nation. 

there  shall  be  raised,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro-  Ao  this  issue  I  desire  to  devote  the  small 

Tided,  a  sum  equal  to  fifty  dollars  for  each  home-  remuaut  of  my  life.     I  desire  to   make  the 


_„,._,.-,, appropriated 

as  follows,  to  wit:  $200,000,000  shall  be  inyested  in  npon  this  great  question." 

United  States  six  per  cent,  securities ;  and  the  inter-  After  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  bill  was 

est  thereof  shaU  be  semi-annually  added  to  the  pen-  then  postponed  to  the  second  Tuesday  of  De- 

giona  allowed  by  law  to  pensioners  who  have  become  /t^mKAr 

JO  bv  reason  of  the  late  war;   $800,000,000,  or  so  ^o'fji'e^-                       v  xl   tt 

muci  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  shall  be  appropri-  ^^  Jttnrcn  80tD,  both  Houses  adjourned  to 

atcd  to  pay  damages  done  to  loyal  citizens  by  the  July  8d,  at  noon.     The  Committee  on  the  Im- 

ciril  or  miliUry  operations  of  the  srovernment  lately  peachment  of  the  President  were  instructed  to 

called  the  "  Confederate  States  of  America."  rpnnrt  at  fhn  htunn-nymr  /\f  flia  t,i^^^TyA  a^o^^^ 

Sec,  6.  And  he  ii/urther  enacud,  That  in  order  ^^^^^^  *^  ^^  begmmng  of  the  second  session. 

that  just  discriminatton  may  be  made,  the  property  — 

than  15,000,  to  be  valued  by  the  said  commission,  /^     t  i       i     i.    ^^^^^f^®- 

aniens  he  shall  hare  voluntarily  become  an  officer  or  On  July  8d,  the  second  meeting  of  the  first 

employ^  in  the  military  or  civil  service  of  the  "Con-  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  commenced 

Werate  States  of  America,"  or  in  the  civil  or  mili-  In  the  Senate  the  following  Senators  answered 

tiTY  wmce  of  some  one  of  said  SUtes,  and  m  en-  x^  xv^-    T^amAQ  •                                                "c»c^ 

forcine  all  confiscations  the  sum  or  value  of  $5,000  ^"  ^'^^^^  names. 

ia  real  or  personal  property  shall  be  left  or  assigned  Messrs.    Anthony^    Buckalew,  Cameron,    Cattell, 

to  the  delinquent.                *  Chandler,  Conkling,  Cra^n.  Drake,  Edmunds^erry, 

Sec.  7.  And  he  it  furth^  enacted.  That  the  commis-  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frehnghuysen,  Grimes,  Harlan. 

M3Q  shall  put  a  just  and  impartial  valuation  on  all  Henderson,    Howard,    Howe,  Morgan,    Morrill   or 

the  propertv  thus  seized  and  forfeited,  and  when  such  Maine,  Nye,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ram- 

ralaation  shall  be  completed  in  the  several  States  sey.  Ross,  gprague,  Sumner^  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trum- 
all  the  said  commissioners  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  '  bull.  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  WiUey,  Wilson,  and  Yates 

Washington  and  assess  the  $500,000,000  aforesaid,  *— 85. 

■3  well  as  the  allowances  for  homestead  buildings,  jn  the  House,  the  following  members  were 

/■r.j  rata,  on  each  of  the  properties  or  estates  thus  •x«pqpnt  - 

seized,  and  shall  give  notice  of  such  assessment  and  P"®^^''  • 

•pportionment  by  publication  for  sixty  days  in  two  Maine — John  Lynch,  Sidney  Perham,  John  A.  Pe- 

daily  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  ters,  and  Frederick  A.  Pike. 

tw-)*daily  newspapers  in  the  capitals  of  each  of  the  -^««^  ITampshire—Z^cob  H.  Ela,  Aaron  F.  Stevens, 

ttid  **  Confederate  States."  and  Jacob  Benton. 

.^EC.  8.    And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  if  the  PVwww/— Frederick  E.  Woodbridge,  Lpke  P.  Po- 

oxncrs  of  said  seized  and  forfeited  estates  shall,  land,  and  Worthineton  C.  Smith. 

within  ninety  days  after  the  first  of  said  publications,  UawichueeUe—^Qm^  D.  Eliot,  Oakes  Ames,  Gin- 

j«T  into  the'Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  sum  ery  Twichell,  Samuel  Hooper,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 

a.««e«sed  on  their  estates  respectively,  all  of  their  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  George  S.  Boutwell,  John  D. 

*-^iX^i  and  lands  not  actually  appropriated  to  the  Baldwin,  and  William  B.  Washburn. 

liberated  slaves  shall  be  released  and  restored  to  their  New   lork — John  Morrissey,  James  Brooks,  Fer- 

07ner9.  nando  Wood,  William  H.  Robertson,  John  H.  ^etch- 

?Ec,   9.  And  he  it  further  enacted.    That  all  the  am,  Thomas  Cornell,  Orange  Ferris,  Calvin  T.  Hul- 

Und,  estates,  and  property,  of  whatever  kind,  which  burd,  Jam^  M.  Marvin,  William  C.  Fields^^John  C. 

^hall  not  be  redeemed  as  aforesaid  .-.-..-... 
da  J  4,  shall  be  sold  and  converted 
such  time  and  manner  as  may  be  deemed 

c>  mmi»sioners  most  advantageous   to  the  United  Aemam. 

^^tites :  Provided;  That  no  arable  land  shall  bo  sold  2iew  e7'<»r*^— William  Moore,  John  Hill,  and  George 

in  Urs^er  tracts  than  five  hundred  acres:  And  pro-  A.  Halsey. 

rld^.d  fnrther,  Th^i  no  longer  credit  shall  be  given  Binn&i/lvania — Charles    O'Neill,  Leonard    Myers, 

than  three  years.  William  D.  Eelley,  Caleb  N.  Taylor,  John  M.  Broom- 
all,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Henry  L.  Cake,  Ulysses  Mer- 

Mr.   Stevens,-  of  Pennsylvania,   said  :    " Mr.  cur,  Georce  F.  Miller,  William  H.  Koontz,  Daniel  J. 

J^p.aker,  I  am  about  to  discuss  the  question  of  ^Jo""*"'  Stephen  F.  Wilson,   Glenni  W.  Scofield, 

♦  ■5^  ^     •  1         4.     *•  v  ir           «.  X    'A        1-  Darwin  A.  Finney,  John  Covodc,  James  K.  Moor- 

me  ponishment  ot  belligerent  traitors  by  en-  ^ead,  Thomas  Winlams,  and  George  V.  Lawrence, 

forcing  the  confiscation  of  their  property  to  a  Marj/land^Imncis  Thomas. 

Pertain  extent,  both  as  a  punishment  for  their  Ohio — Benjamin  Eggleston,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 

crimes,  and  to  pay  the  loyal   men  who  have  5?*^f>^  C.Schenck,  William  Lawrence,  Reader*  W. 

I.-.U  robbed  by  the  rebels  and  to  increase.the  S-^3%'Tsl^S?, !oh^^^^^^ 

poo^ionsofour  wounded  soldiers.    The  punish-  Tobias  A.  Plante,  John  A.  Bingham,  Ephraim  R. 

ment  of  traitors  has  been  wholly  ignored  by  a  Ecklejr,  RufnsP.  Spalding,  and  James  A.  Garfield, 

trt?.ichcTous  Execative  and  by  a  sluggish  Con-  /m^iano— Morton  C.  Hunter,  George  W.  Julian, 

jrcv^.  1  wish  to  make  an  issue  before  the  Ameri-  Jp^J?  a^2*»"™»  n°i5'*'^TP-i,.'^**wVr°'  Godlove  S. 

cm  i>eople,  and  see  whether  they  will  sanction  ^^^^»  f^J^f J^'  ^^^f*^'  ^^^^^^  ^^»"»*°>*'  *°d  J^^'^ 

the  ptjrfect  impunity  of  a  m^irderous  belligerent,  ///tnow— Nirman  B.  Judd,  John  F.  Famsworth, 

LiA  consent  that  the  loyal  men  of  this  nation,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Ebon  C.  IngersoU,  Burton  Q* 
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Cook,  Henry  P.  H.  Bromwell,  Shelby  M.  Callom, 
Jehu  Baker,  Green  B.  Raum,  and  John  A.  Logan. 

Missouri— WWliam  A.  PUe^arman  A.  Newcomb, 
Joseph  J.  Gravely.  Joseph  W.  McClure,  Robert  T. 
Van  Horn,  Benjamin  P.  Loan,  John  F.  Benjamin, 
and  George  W.  Anderson. 

Michigan — Fernando  C.  Beaman,  Charles  Upson. 
Thomas  W.  Ferry,  Rowland  E.  Trowbridge,  ana 
John  F.  Driggs. 

/otro— James  F.  Wilson,  Hiram  Price,  William  B. 
Allison,  and  William  T.  Loughridge. 

PTwroimfi— Halbert  B.  Pame,  Benjamin  F.  Hop- 
kins, Amasa  Cobb,  Charles  A.  Eldridge,  Philetus 
Sawyer,  and  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn. 

ianneM>^a— William  Windom  and  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly. 

Oregon — Rufus  Mallory. 

KafitOB — Sidney  Clarke. 

West  Virffinia— Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Bethuel  M. 
Ejtchen,  and  Daniel  Polsley. 

J/fbratka^Tohn  TaflFe. 

Mode  Island— ThomtiB  A.  Jenckes,  and  Nathan  F. 
Dixon. 

Connecticut— JuMuB  Hotchkiss,  and  Henry  H. 
Starkweather. 

The  credentials  of  the  following  members- 
elect  from  Kentucky  were  presented  : 

L.  S.  Trimble,  John  Young  Brown,  J.  Proctor 
Knott,  A.  P.  Grover,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  James  B. 
Beck,  George  M.  Adams,  and  John  D.  Toung. 

Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  following 

preamble : 

Whereas,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
the  election  recently  held  in  the  St^te  of  Kentucky 
for  Representatives  to  the  Fortieth  Congress,  the  legal 
and  loyal  voters  in  the  several  di^itricts  in  said  State 
have  been  overawed  and  prevented  from  a  true  ex- 
pression of  their  .will  and  choice  at  the  polls  by  those 
who  have  sympathized  with,  or  actually  participated 
in,  the  late  reoeliion,  and  that  such  elections  were 
carried  by  the  votes  of  such  disloval  and  returned 
rebels :  and  whereas  it  is  alleged  tliat  several  of  the 
Representittives-elect  A*om  that  State  are  disloyal — 

with  a  resolution  that  the  credentials  of  all  ex- 
cept Adams  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Election 5»,  which  was  adopted. 

In  the  House,  on  July  8d,  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following: 

Beaolved.  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to 
inquire  what  further  legislation,  if  any,  is  required 
respecting  the  acts  of  March  2  and  March  23, 1867, 
or  other  legislation  on  reconstruction,  and  to  report 
by  bill  or  otherwise. 

The  resolution  wa^  adopted. 

The  Speaker  announced  tiie  following  com- 
mittee : 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania  ^  George 
8.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts;  John  A.  Bing- 
ham, of  Ohio;  John  F.  Farnsworth,  of  Illinois; 
Calvin  T.  Ilulburd,  of  New  York ;  Fernando  0. 
Beaman,  of  Michigan ;  Halbert  E.  Paine,  of  Wis- 
consin ;  Frederick  A.  Pike,  of  Maine ;  and  James 
Brooks,  of  New  York. 

In  the  Senate,  on  July  5th,  Mr.  Anthony,  of 
Ehode  Island,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Jtetolredy  That  the  business  of  this  session  should 
be  confined  to  removing  the  obstructions  which  have 
been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  placed  in  the  way  of  the  fair 
execution  of  the  acts  or  reconstruction  heretofore 
adopted  by  Congress,  and  to  giving  to  said  acts  the 
Bcope  intended  by  Congress  when  the  same  were 
poased ;  and  that  mrther  legislation  at  this  session. 


on  the  subject  of  reconstruction  or  on  any  otliiriiil>. 
jects,  is  not  expedient. 

After  an  extended  debate,  the  rcsolation  was 
adopted,  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  CattelL  Coak« 
ling,  Cragin,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  FrtUng- 
huvsen.  Grimes,  Henderson,  Howard,  Horffan,  Mor- 
rill of  Maine,  Patterson  of  New  HampBhire,PoiD»o7, 
Ramsey,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  WiUej, 
Wilson,  and  Yates— 28. 

Nats — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Drake,  Fowler,  Hcw«, 
Boss,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Wade— 9. 

Absbxt — Messrs.  Bayard,  Chandler,  Conn^  Col«, 
Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon.  Doolittle,  Guthrie,  Htriu, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mortoo, 
Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saolsboij, 
Sherman,  Stewart,  and  Williams — 21. 

In  the  Honse,  on  July  8th,  Mr.  Steven.'*,  cff 
Pennsylvania,  introduced  the  following,  whkh 
was  read  twice : 

Be  it  enacts  5y  the  Senate  and  Boute  ofS^raaU- 
tivee  of  the  United  Statet  <^  America  in  CoMtm 
aasembledy  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  bare  Sea 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  of  the  Sd  dtr 
of  March,  1867,  entitled  *' An  act  to  provide  forUe 
more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  ud 
of  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  passed  on  the  isM 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  1667,  that  the  goTemmeiiti 
then  existing  in  the  rebel  States  of  Vir^nit,  Uortl! 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Missi»sippi,  Aia 
bama.  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkansu  vm 
illegal  and  void ;  and  that  thereafter  said  eoren 
ments,  if  continued,  were  to  be  continued  svbjectii 
all  respects  to  the  military  commanders  of  the  r^ 
spective  districts  and  to  the  anthority  of  Coogre&a. 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  UfuHher  enacted.  That  the  said  acll 
to  which  this  is  a  supplement  shall  be  constnKd  U 
authorize  the  officer  assigned  to  the  command  of  sal 
military  district  under  said  acts,  whenever  be  shul 
deem  it  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  bii 
duties  under  said  acts,  to  remove  or  suspend  frf*i 
office  any  municipal  or  State  officer  or  penoa  exer- 
cising authority  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  tfhoM 
State  government  existing  in  his  district,  and  tlii 
said  officer  so  assigned  to  command  asaforetiidii 
hereby  empowered  to  appoint  another  person  in  tki 
stead  of  the  officer  or  person  so  removed  if  be  tkat 
deem  proper  so  to  do,  and  whenever  be  maj  deev^it 
necessary,  as  aforesaid,  to  prohibit,  snsnend,  or  sA^ 
aside  any  act  or  proceeding  of  any  such  state  or  i 
nicipal  government,  or  any  act  or  thing  done  n 
or  by  virtue  of  its  authority ;  and  all  acts  heret 
done  by  any  such  officer  in  accordance  faerewitti  i 
be  deemed  vaUd. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
of  registration  of  the  several  militaiy-  dis^icta,  < 
lished  by  the  acts  to  which  this  is  supplemeat 
shall  admit  to  registration  only  such  persons  u 
deem  entitled  to  oe  registered  by  the  acta  afor« 
They  shall  not  regard  the  taking  of  the  oaih 
scribed  in  the  act  of  March  28,  1867.  conclusin  ef 
dence  of  the  ri^ht  of  the  person  taking  it  to  be 
gistered,  hut  prima  facie  only,  and  may  receire  -" 
evidence  under  oatn  relating  thereto  as  thej 
deem  proper,  either  from  the  person  applying  to  I 
registerea  or  others,  and  either  of  the  mewbefsj 
said  boards  is  hereby  authorized  to  administ^  9»*^ 
or  affirmations  and  examine  witnesses  touchioc 
right  of  any  person  to  be  registered.  .Said  boawj 
registration  may  strike  from  the  list  of  votffi " 
name  of  any  one  already  registered  who  ip 
judgment  improperly  took  the  oath  prescribed 
the  acts  to  which  this  is  supplementary,  or  wa«  " 
entitled  by  said  acts  to  be  registered.    Record 
dence  shall  not  be  required  by  said  boards  to  j 
participation  in  the  rebellion,  but  parole  erit 
shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  sacb 
ticipation ;  and  said  boards  of  legislation  sbali 
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be  boond  cr  goremed  in  their  action  hj  any  opinion  Morrissey,    Hnngen,    Niblack,    Nicholson,    Noell, 

of  any  officer  of  the  United  States  Government.  Phelps,  Bandall,  Mobinson,  Ross,  Sitgreaves,  Stew- 

Sic.  i.  And  be  UfuHher  miaeted^  That  no  civil  art,  Stone,  Taber,  Van  Auken,   Van  Trumpi  and 

court  of  the  United  States  or  of  anj  State  shall  have  Wood-r31. 

jarisdiction  of  anj  action  or  proceeding,  civil  or        Not   voting — ^Messrs.  Delos   R.  Ashley,  Blaine, 

criminal,  against  any  such  district  commander,  or  Broomall,   Cornell,   Covode,  Dodee,  Fox,    Haight, 

anj  officer  or  person  acting  by  bis  authority,  for  or  Asabel  W.  Hubbard,  Humphrey,  Kerr,  Laflln,  Lin« 

on  accoant  or  the  discharge  of  the  duties  miposed  coin,  Hallory,  Morrell,  Pomeroy,  Pruyn,  and  Van 

QDon  him  by  this  act  or  the  acts  to  which  it  is  sup-  Wyck — 18. 

^  TzTb!^^nd  h4  U  further  enadsd,  That  no  district        Meanwhile  the  Senate  had  proceeded  to  the 

commander  shall  be  relieved  from  the  command  consideration  of  a  distinct  bill  introduced  by 

uMsmed  to  him  under  the  aforesaid  acts  unless  th4  Mr.  Tramball,  of  Illinois,  and  completed  it. 
Senate  shall  have  first  advised  and  consented  thereto,        Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said  :  **  Mr.  Presi- 

:Xl^j7d!SSl2Slf?oriS^£^o'''X£S  dent,  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senate  conaent, 

sbill  consent  to  be  so  relieved.  -^ '       •"  to  proceed  at  this  early  moment  to  the  con- 

Sec.  S.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  the  time  Bideration  of  this  bill  and  the  amendments  that 

for  the  completion  of  the  registration  of  persons  are  pending  thereto.     The  pecaliar  views  taken 

properly  qualified  to  vote  may  be  extended  by  orders  |>y  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 

p&Iit  IT^j  o'f^^Tt^lrrn^llS'r.*'  ^'  ^''  of  the  reconstmction  acts  of  Congress,  and  the 

ov  *iA'is  jjv  apprehension  of  the  members  of  this  body,  at 

Subsequently  section  five  was  amended  by  ,^  „f  ^^  mnjority,  that  the  President  of  the 

jtnking  out  the  sixth  hne  and  inserting  the  ^j^jj^^  States  in  the  execution  of  those  acta 

louowmg.  ,    .      .     .     ,  may  or  will  be  governed  by  the  conclasions  to 

"or  in  arrest  for  an  offence  punuhable  by  dismissal  ^|,ich  Lis  legal  advisers   have  arrived,  have 

from  the  Army  and  disqnaUned  by  sickness  from  the  ,i^.,i^4.i^„„  k™  ♦!,«  «.^«*  ^«.,o»o  4?^- ♦kT!  «^«« 

performance  of  his  duties."  doubtless  been  the  great  causes  for  the  reas- 

Mr  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  moved  the  foUowinff  Bemblingof  Congress  on  the  8d  of  July  instant" 

,«^arrwLth^7^^e;?t^:^ '''"'"'"'« pSX:=.f  *''^^*'^™^'-^''"''"^'^ 

In«rt  as  an  addition^  action  the  following:  The  biU  was  then  laid  aside  and  the  Honso 

And  he  U  further  enacted.  That  any  person  or  per-  ,  .„     .  •       j  T  i_  ^  *^vtiow 

wns  who  shall  prevent,  or  attempt  to  prevent,  the  ^}^^  ^^OYQ  mentioned  taken  up  for  considera- 

ei^Qtion  of  this  act,  or  either  of  the  acts  to  which  tion,  when  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  moved  to 

thU  act  is  supplementary,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde-  strike  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the^enact- 

aeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  j^g  clause,  and  insert  the  Senate  bill.    This  was 

;e:?,^SoVat"tacf^^^^^  °^^  foTowin%ote  '  "^"^  ^"^  '"'""  """'^  '^  ^' 

Mr.  Beigamin,  of  Missouri,  offered  the  fol-       ^     *  ?r        \  *u        n  n  *^  ^^  nu    a 

u«.;r.«.  ^k;»k  «,««  ^»^^,nA  +^7  Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Ghand- 

lowmg,  which  was  agreed  to :  ,„^  Conklin,  Cragin,  Drkte,  Edmunds,  Fessenden, 

Add  to  section  three  the  following :  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes.  Harlan,  Henderson, 

Pi-ovided,  That  the  right  of  any  person  to  be  re-  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,- Nye,  Pat- 

giakred  as  a  legal  voter  shall  in  no  respect  be  changed  terson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross, 

or  affected  by  virtae  of  any  pardon  Ranted  to  snch  Sumner,    Thayer,   Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle, 

person  hy  the  President  or  the  United  States  for  >Yade,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 32. 

participation  in  the  rebellion.  Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,   Davis,    Hen- 

ThebiUwasthenpassedbythefoUowingvote:  ^^l'^^^^T^^'^c!xt'c^l^>'!c^V^^^.o^ 

Tb\s— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  James  Doolittle,  Ferry,  Guthrie,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mor- 

M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Beaman,  Benja-  ton,  Norton,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart, 

nio,  Benton,  Bingham,  Blair.  Boutwell,  Bromwell,  and  Williams— 15. 

Bnckland,  Butler,  Cake,  Churchill,  Reader  W.  Clarke,         rpt  ^  a^ii^^;,»«  :„  4.v«i.;ii ««  u  ,>«oo^;i  ♦!,« a««n*/^ . 
Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb.  Coburn,  Cook,  Cullom,  Dawes^        ^^^  following  is  thebill  as  it  passed  the  Senate : 

Dixoo,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  E^gleston,  Ela,        That  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  "Act  to 

£tiot,  Famsworth,  Ferris,    Ferry,  Fields,  Finney,  provide  for  the  more  eflScient  government  of  the  rebel 

(rarfield,  Gravely^riswold.  Halsey,  Hamilton,  Hard-  States,"  passed  March  2,    a.  d.  1867,  was,  is,  and 

ioz.  Hajes,  Hill,  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Chester  D.  Hub-  shall  be  construed  to  be  that  the  military  authority 

bard,  Halburd,  Hunter,  Ingersoli,  Jenckes,  Jiidd,  of  the  United  States  in  said  rebel  States,  as  provided 

Juh'ao,  Kelley,  Kelsey,  Ketcham,  Kitchen,  Koontz,  in  said  act,  was  and  is  paramount  to  any  civil  govem- 

G«orge  y.  Lawrence,  WilUam  Lawrence,  Loan,  Lo-  ment  exilling  therein,  makes  all  such  civil  govem- 

rao.     Longhridg^,     Lynch,     Marvin,     McCarthy,  ments  subordinate  to  such  miUtary  authority,  and 

Jfcl'lurg,  Mercury  Miller,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Myers,  prohibits  them  from  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 

Newcomb,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,   Perham,  Peters,  exercise  of  such  military  authority. 
Pike,  Pile,  Plants,  Poland,  Polsley,  Price,  Ranm,        Sao.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  com- 

RobertsoQ,    Sawyer,     Schenck,     Scofield,     Selye,  mander  of  any  district  named  in  said  act  shall  have 

Shanks,    Shellabarger,    Smith,     Spalding,    Stark-  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  of  the 

veather,  Aaron   F.    Stevens,    Thaddens   Stevens,  Army  of  the  United  States,  whenever  in  the  opinion 

Taffe,  Tajlor,  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Up-  of  such  commander  the  proper  administration  of  said 

too.  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn;  Robert  T.  Van  act  shall  require  it,  to  suspend  or  remove  from  office, 

Horn,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Henry  D.  or  from  the  performance  of  official  duties  and  the 

Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Thomas  exercise  of  omcial  powers,  any  officer  or  person  hold- 

WiliiAina,  William  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  ing  or  exercising,  or  professing  to  hold  or  exercise, 

T.  Wil8«D,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wood-  any  civil  or  militarv  office  or  duty  in  such  district 

brid'^e — ^119.  under  any  power,  election,  appointment,  or  authority 

^  a  TS~ Messrs.  Adams.  Archer.    Barnes,    Boyer,  derived  from,  or  granted  by,  or  claimed  under  a&y. 

Brooks^Barr,  Chanler.Eldridge,  Gets.  Glossbrenner,  so-called  State  or  the  government  thereof,  or  any 

HolmAn,  Hotcbkisi,  MarBhall,  McCullonghy  Morgan,  municipal  or  other  division  thereof;  and  upon  such 
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suspension  or  remoyal,  such  commander,  subject  to  been  already  registered ;  and  no  person  sbaU  at  m 

the  approval  of  the  General  aforesaid,  sbau  haye  time  be  entitled  to  be  registered  or  to  Tote  bj  reasob 

power  to  provide  from  time  to  time  for  the  perform-  of  any  executive  pardon  or  anmestj  for  tnj  act  or 

ance  of  the  said  duties  of  such  officer  or  person  so  thing  which,  without  such  pardon  or  amnealj,  woik 

suspended  or  removed,  bv  the  detail  of  some  compe-  disqualify  him  from  registration  or  voting, 

tent  officer  or  soldier  of  the  Army,  or  by  the  appoint-  Sbc.  B,  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  sectioo  four 

ment  of  some  other  person  to  perform  the  same.  of  said  last-named  act  shall  be  construed  to  sutbor- 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it/urther  enacted,  That  the  General  ize  the  commanding  general  named  therein,  wbo- 

of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  shall  be  invested  ever  he  shall  deem  it  needful,  to  remove  any  member 

with  all  the  powers  of  suspension,  removal,  and  de-  of  a  board  of  registration,  and  to  appoint  sDother  in 

tail  granted  m  the  preceding  section  to  district  com-  his  stead,  and  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  such.boadL 

manaers.  Sxo.  9.  And  be  it  /wrtAer  enacted^  That  all  prom. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  acts  of  Ions  of  this  act  and  of  the  acts  to  which  this  iisnmk- 

the  officers  of  the  Army  already  done  in  removing  mentaiy  shall  be  construed  liberally,  to  tbe  efx)  oat 

in  said  districts  persons  exercising  the  functions  of  all  the  intents  thereof  may  be  fully  and  perfectly  cir- 

civil  officers  and  appointing  others  in  their  stead  ried  out« 

commander  to  exercUe  the  functions  of  any  civil  ^^  referred  to  the  Reconstraction  Committ*?e, 

office  may  be  removed  either  by  the  military  officer  who  reported  it  back  with  a  series  of  taatd- 

in  command  of  the  district,  or  by  the  General  of  the  ments  which  were  approved  and  sent  to  \k 

^^y-  ,    J    ,  r   ..  J.  ^T         -^jmvxxi^v      J  Senate.    In  the  Senate,  these  amendmentflTrm 

Sec.  5.  And  be  tt  further  enacted,  That  the  boards  xl-^  «««/M.f/wi . 

of  registration  provided  for  in  the  act  entitied  "An  "108  reporiea  •                            .      x-i.          *v 

act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitied  '  An  act  to  pro-  Ane  nrst  amendment  was  to  stnke  oat  tM 

vide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  first  section  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  ii 

States/  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  to  facilitate  res-  lieu  thereof  to  insert: 

toration,    passed  March  28,  1867,  shall  have  power,  mu  *  «*  •    i.      u    j    i      j  *    v        u       *u.  *.« 

and  it  shair  be  their  duty  before  'aUowing  the^^regisl  ,  Jhat  it  is  hereby  declared  to  have  been  ti«  tm 

tration  of  any  person,  t6  ascerUin,  upon  such  fwts  i°*f°*  *?.l°iTi°«  IV®  "^  "^-A^^f^^i^^'^^l 

or  information  M  they  can  obtain,  whSher  such  per-  ^^^i  «°^*»«^     ^ffu^  ^^\ ^"^ » ""^Tw 

son  is  entitled  to  be  Registered  under  baid  act,  and  cient  government  of  the  re^cl  States,"  and  of  the  ij 

tiie  oath  required  by  saTd  act  shall  not  be  conclusive  ff PPI^'^I^J^.  ^}'f^^'  P*^*^  ?^  ,?*«  ^-i'lt 

on  such  question ;  and  no  person  shall  be  registered  Ji*''^\ ^867,  Chat  the  governments  then  enstiMfe 

unless  such  boark  shall  decide  that  he  is  Intitied  JJ^^  f.^«^  States  of  Vir^nia,  horth  Carolina,  SmA 

thereto ;  and  such  board  shall  ahio  have  power  to  ex-  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  hom^ 

amine  under  oath  (to  be  administered  bvSnv  member  fj<>"^*»  ^exa^  and  Arkansas  were  Ulegil:  aod  ^ 

of  such  board)  any  one  touching  the  qualification  of  thereafter  said  governments,  if  conUnuea.  wo;^te 

any  person  claiming  registration.    But  in  every  case  ^^  continued  su&ect  m  aU  respects  to  the  militjT 

of  "refusal  by  the  bSai3*to  register  an  applicant,  and  commanders  of  tlie  respective  districts,  and  to  th. 

in  every  case  of  striking  his  name  from  the  list  as  authority  of  Congress. 

hereinafter  provided,  the  board  shall  make  a  note  or  The  next  amendment  was  to  stiike  out  ^ 

memorandum,  which  shall  be  returned  with  the  re-  lines  three  and  fonr  of  section  two  the  irofi 

g^r^rtii^g'Vr^^^^^^^                           ^eMfsll'^r  '!  «-^J-^J  l-  '^^  ?PTC^,  o^  tjie  ^.cM 

such  striking  from  tiie  Ust :  Provided,  That  no  person  ^rmy  of  the  Unitetl  States ;  "  and  in  bncs  sv- 


tent  and  meaning  of  the  oath  prescribed  in  said  sup-  *    j  ^    ^n             .              .       ^  i^     ■.    .i.     ^,--. 

plementary  act  is  (among  other  things)  that  no  per-  j^^  ^  »']  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  or  r«* 

son  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  °?^»?°  J  *^?,  *^®  distnct  conjmander,  whcneref  to 

any  State,  or  who  has  held  any  executive  or  judicial  fi***"  ^eem  it  necessary,  shall  have  powerto  set  wdj 

office  in  any  State,  whether  he  has  taken  an  oath  to  suspend,  or  affirm  any  act  or  proceeding  of  any  .^htt 

support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  not,  government,  or  anv  municipal,  or  other (Oruionthcj 

and  whether  he  was  holding  such  office  at  the  time  ?/•  or  anj.act  or  thing  done  under  or  by  Tirtue  < 

of  the  rebellion  or  had  held  it  before,  and  who  has  "^  autiionty. 

afterward  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  The  next  amendment  was  in  section  tbret 

the  United  States,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  ene-  after  the  word  "  appointment  "  in  line  three,  tfl 

mies  thereof,  is  entitied  to  be  registered  or  to  vote ;  Znaort  **  rAm/ivnl  >» 

and  the  word  "  executive  or  judicial  officer  in  any  '°^v"     removal.                  ,      ^^,        ^    f„.. 

State  "  in  said  oath  mentioned  shall  be  construed  to  ^he  next  amendment  was  to  add  to  section  ioil. 

include  all  civil  officers  created  by  law  for  the  admin-  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  commaDder  H 

istration  of  the  general  laws  of  a  State.  rf'mote  from  office,  as  aforesaid,  all  persons  who  an 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  time  for  disloyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Sut»  * 

completing  the  original  registration  provided  for  in  who  use  their  official  influence  in  any  manner  to  b»' 

said  act  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commander  of  der,  delav,  or  obstruct  the  due  and  proper  admig- 

any  district,  be  extended  to  the  first  dav  of  October,  tration  of  this  act  and  the  acts  to  which  it  is  8«p|»" 

1867 ;  and  the  boards  of  registration  shall  have  power  mentary. 

and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  commencing  twenty  days  The  next  amendment  was  in  section  fire,  M 


upon  oeing  satisncd  tnat  any  person 


entitled  thereto  has  been  registered,  to  strike  the  "  to  admit  to  registration  only  snch  persow  i* 

name  of  such  person  from  the  list,  and  such  person  they  may  deem  entitled  to  be  registered  bTii* 

shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote.    And  such  board  shall  .^x^  aforesaid  " 

.also,  during  the  same  period,  add  to  such  registry  >«            *     '       j         x           •         -*:^«  ^w  to 

the  names  of  all  person  who  at  that  time  posseu  The  next  amendment  was  in  section  five. » 

the  qualifications  required-  by  said  act  who  have  not  strike  out  all  after  the  word  ^^registration,  » 
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OONNEOTTCUT.    The  annnal   election  for  the  requirements  of  the  Constxtotion,  and  defeitn^ 

State  officers  and  members  of  the  Legislature  the  Rftdic*!  partr,  who  spurn  iu  prcruioiH,  nd  m. 

m  Connecticut  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  ^^Ctrf^mf 'to*^ecTS.S'"'o^^  SSSi, 

ApriL       The    close   vote    or    the    contending  pledge  our  best  and  most  untiring  efforts ;  th«t  thi 

parties  at  the  previous  election ;  the  sabseqnent  accompUsbmedt  of  this  end  is  the  one  ^;rind  qoest»E 

change  in  the  views  of  the   Lieutenant-Grov-  now  pending,  trmnacending  all  others  m  hnportuee, 

emor  and  Secretary  of  State  then  elected,'  and  5"^  ^^  it®  present  imminent  perils  of  the  comtrr 

^r  ^«-»«.  ^fK^«  :w*An/^nf;<>i  ^i^,^,*^  ^»r.o/>^  »«^.a  demand  the  union  of  all  conserratire  hearts  ud 

of  many  other  inflaential  citizens,  caused  more  ^^^^^^  irrespectire  of  former  or  present  partr  ium«, 

than  ordinary  political    excitement,   and  the  in  a  rigorous  effort  to  maintain  Uie  Federal  CocutitB. 

preparations   for  the   election   of  1867  began  tion  in  its  inte^ity,  and  secure  its  operation  ncasi- 

almost  with  the  year.     The  Democratic  Cen-  ingto  the  spint  and  intent  of  its  founders. 

tral  Committee  caUed  a  mass  convention  of  ^'^^'^f'  T?*ii?*Q^'^P!?"''*'^°^ie!L 

,  I       .      i.  ^ ji  .1  ^  «^„„*:^„  ^e  4.k^  c*«*«  4.^  tion  of  the  United  States  to  Temtones.  of  takiif 

delegates  from  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  to  ^^^  them  those  righta  always  possessed  by  tiS 

assemble  at  I^ew  Haven,  on  January  8th,  "to  since  the  days  of  1776,  and  of  disfranchising^  tfedr 

protest    against    the    revolutionary    acts   and  people,  is  so  absolntelr  opposed  not  onlj  to  tbi 

usurpations  of  the  present  Congress,  and   to  clearest  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  bit 

take  steps  for  the   assembling  of  a  National  Jo  every  sound  idea  of  practical  statesmanship,  U » 

Jr       ""^P"  *"»    ""«        '  x^i,   u     A     A   i  ""^  ^  «**  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  those  pnncipks  of  r^ 

Convention."    Some  eight  hundred  delegates  served  rights,  and  of  municipal  govemm^ts,  n^ 

assembled,  and  adopted  resolutions  expressive  latin^  their  own  domestic  affairs,  that  underlie  our  n- 

of  their  views.  publican  system,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  rf 

The  regular  Republican  Convention  was  the  Connecticut  regardless  of  past  political  divifioM.  ta 

first  to  a^mble  f*  the  nomination  of  State  of-  l^eU-rgtowrfre'T^.^'d^^o^J^  1 

ficers,  on  January  24th,  at  14 ew  Haven,     uov-  serve  the  American  Constitution  and  the  Amenaa  ■ 

emor  Hawley  was  renominated.    For  Lieuten-  Union. 

ant-Governor,  Oliver  H.  Perry  was  nominated.  Boohed,  That  while  that  portion  of  the  Beprttwt*. 

Eleven  resolutions,  forming  the  platform  of  the  Jj^^'  ^f  **i?  states  of  thU  llnion,  who  exclwfe  fan  . 

..««*^  «r««^  «]o.v  «3^«f^  the  legislative  halls  the  Representatives  of  ten  Stiitt,  . 

party,  were  also  adopted.  ^  laboring  to  subvert  oi  Government,  we  rtjmcs  \ 

The  first  congratulates  the  people  on  the  result  of  in  the  fact  that  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  the  UcHej  \ 

the  fall  elections  of  the  previous  year.  States,  by  its  recent  decisions  in  favor  of  tbe  rifliti  • 

The  second  declares  the  constitutional  amendment,  of  American  citixens,  has  proved  that  that  aocisl  . 

known  as  section  14,  to  be  just.  tribunal  will  perform,  without  fear  or  favor,  its  hi^ 

The  third  is  in  favor  of  impariial  suffrage.  >nd  solemn  duties. 

The  fourth  advises  a  tariff  to  protect  American  »       .,              ,   ..       .     j       j  ^i.     i_   ^    n_  • 

productions,  and  the  reducUon  of  taxes.  Another  resolution  tendered  thanks  to  rm- , 

The  fifth  favors  a  rigid  economy  in  the  ezpendi-  dent  Johnson  for  his  course ;  another  reqnbed ; 

tures  of  the  State.  economy  and  reform  in  the  financial  affiursrf : 

The  sixth  advises  the  LegisUture  to  take  action  the  State:  another  approved  of  eiirht  boana 

%heTrth'd^m.rd*"Sr.trioteuforcementof  «  ^^  day's  work;    .noth«  denounced  tb. 

the  salutary  law   concerning   the   employment  of  overworlang  of  chiidren  m  tactones;  anotwr^ 

children  in  factories.  condemned    all    attempts  to   coerce  voters;  • 

The  eighth  expresses  sympathy  for  Candia  and  another  favored   the  repeal  of  the  poll  tai; " 

^^*«°«-  ♦».  ^««i ,  ♦!.-♦  ♦!.«  ^  r-«    »     ••***!.  another  approved  of  the  nominations. 

The  ninth  declares  that  the  mahirnant  spint  of  the  m.      if;              uj»*u      i.*        *t-. 

late  Democratic  Convention,  in  its  attempt  to  renew  -^^  election  resulted  m  the  choice  of  Jimei  . 

civil  conflict,  and  its  sanction  of  treasonable  utter-  E.   English   by   987    m^ority   over  Govenwr' 

ances,  deserves  the  condemnation  of  every  lover  of  Joseph  R.  Hawley.    The  whole  vote  was  94,1H 

the  Union.             ^ ..   ,  ,  ,,       ,^.          ^     .,  of  which  English  received  47,665,  and  Hurlc.r 

X'Jt^'^  '^^Z'^J^t^t^'/t^^^^^.  «."8.    At  the  el«>tion  in  the  pr.^c«  j« 

war.                          .                  J          t>  ^Q  totalvote  was  87,417,  of  which  Hawley  w- 

The  eleventh  commends  the  nominations.  ceived  43,974,  and   English  43,443,  roakiag  t 

The  regular  Democratic  Convention  assem-  migority  of  541  for  Hawley. 

bled  at  Hartford  on  February  6th,  and  nomi-  ^'^>®  Legislature  was  divided  as  foUows: 

nated  for  Governor,  James  £.  English,  and  for  Senate.    Hohh. 

lientenant-Govemor,  Ephraim  11.   Hyde.     A  Republicans 11  \U 

series  of  twelve  resolutions  was  adopted  as  the  Democrats 10         lU 

pktform  of  the  party,  of  which  those  relating  «      ui-            •    •»                   "T         "^ 

to  Federal  affairs  were  as  follows :  Repubhcan  majority 1  10 

Beaohed,  That  those  lately  in  hisurrection  against  ^   convention   of   the   workingmen  of  th* 

the  Federal  Government   having   laid  down  their  State  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  St&te 

arms,  and  fully  resumed  their  duties  as  citixens  of  Workingmen's    Association,   at    New   Htveo, 

the  United  States,  there  b  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ^n  February  22d.     A  resolution  was  adopted 

the  harmonious  workmg  of  our  repubhcan  institu-  ^     i*«t/— x-.             v^.   ..                    .^^  ♦* 

tions,  save  the  factious  course  of  a  mutilated  Con-  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  unwi«t« 

gress,  who  have  inauspirated  a  new  revolution,  and  nominate  a  ticket  for  State  oflBcers,  but  aova- 

are  determined  to  rule  the  country,  in  violation  of  ing  every  workingman  in  the  State  to  voteftf 

Uie  Constitution,  and  to  esUbUsh  their  wild  and  those  who  had  "pledged  themselves  that  if 

#»  •^^»««««k1      ■avail      0^m      M       ««*  v\a#«n«^^     fWaa     ^l^^^      ■  T«^tt4%«i&    «m^wm»  ^^JM  -     *•                 ^-_ 
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preponderated,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  this        Mach  interest  exists  in  parts  of  the  SUto 

State  before  the  war;  still,  in  the  Counties  of  relative  to  the  fish  in  the  Connecticut  River, 

New  Haven  and  Tolland    there  were   more  chiefly  the  salmon  and  sliad.    The  Legislatures 

males  who  died  than  females.     The  proportion  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Yer- 

hetween  either  sex  of  those  who  died  in  1866  mont,  propose  to  unite  with  Connecticut  in  a 

was  as  98.42  males  to  100  females — ^in  1865  it  system  of  laws  for  the  general  purpose  of  p^^ 

was  as  105r.22  of  the  latter.  serving  the  fish  of  the  New  England  waters. 

The  number  of  organized  and  equipped  mi-  As  the  Connecticut  River  supplies  Verraoot 

litiain  the  State  is  4,141,  constituting  forty-one  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecti- 

infantry  companies,   which  seems  to  be  fully  cut  alike  with    two    great   benefits,  namely, 

adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  State.  water-power  and  fish,  it  evidently  reqiiires  co- 

The  views  of  the  newly-elected  Governor  on  operation  that  the   use   of  the  water-power 

Federal  affairs  were  expressed  in  the  following  shall  not  prevent  the  supply  of  fish.    The 

extract  from  his  message  to  the  Legislature:  building  of  dams  drove  the  salmon  from  tie 

mu  •  u*  r  o*  *^  ^1  ,«*-»:i-  *«  ^i*uA^^  A.««,  Counecticut.  The  same  cause  has  decreased 
The  neht  of  a  State  romntanly  to  witharaw  from  .,  ,  rvj  t>i.au  lj/si 
the  Union  has  been  abandoned  by  those  who  at-  the  numbers  of  shad.  But  the  shad  find  spawn- 
tempted  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Four  yeara  of  san-  ing  beds  below  the  dams,  which  are  not  soit- 
guinary  warfare  broug^bt  this  result  to  the  country';  able  for  tlie  salmon,  and  their  decrease  is  not 
and  yet  the  great  object  of  that  war  has  thus  far  ^  decided.     It  is   now   proposed  that  Xev 

&sttbfihe?c«onorCon^g^';Vd^^^^^^^^  Hampshire  and  Vermont  j^su^e  tl.e  expe«. 

ticipation  in  the  National  Government,  the  laws  of  and  charge  of  supplying  the  head-waters  of 

which  they  are  required  to  obey.    Measures  such  as  the  Connecticut  with  the  spawn  of  the  two 

these  tend  to  empire,  not  to  union.    If  persisted  in  fish;    that    Massachusetts  construct   fisliffSTS 

they  must  inevitably  destroy  the  federative  character  through  the  dams  which  obstruct  the  river,  ami 

I'^^l^^^'^K^J^^'ttt^l^trf^^lt  that  Connecticut  protect  the  ingress  and  e^e. 

Congress  toward  the  ten  States  of  the  South  is,  in  of  the  fish  at  Saybrook.     By  this  combmanoD 

my  judgment,  wholly  unwarranted  by  our  funda-  of  effort  success  is  probably  assured, 
mental  law,  and  as  fatal  to  the  Union  and  the  Con-         CORNELIUS,  Peteb  VON,  an  eminent  G^r- 

stitution  as  the  principle  of  secession  which  has  been  ^^  painter,  one  of  the  three  founders  of  the 

suppressed.  Diisseldorf  school  of  painting,  born  at  Dussel- 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  which  en-  dorf,  September  16,  1787;  died  at  Berlin,  Pras- 

sued,  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  sia,  March  6,  1867.    lie  was  the  son  of  apaiut- 

opinion  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Errors  er,  and  early  showed  a  stronjjr  leaning  toward 

as  to  the  validity  of  legislation  for  the  taxation  the  study  of  art,  and  while  still  a  child  earned 

of  the  principal  or  income  of  the  bonds  issued  considerable   smns    by    illustrating  almanacs 

by  the  Federal  Government  and  held  by  citizens  and  other  cheap  publications.    Meanwhile  he 

of  the  State.    This  opinion  the  judges  declined  kept  his  eye  upon  a  higher  aim,  and,  studjing 

to  give,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  case  the  works  of  Raphael  and  the  antique,  seem- 

purely  of  advice  and  not  of  judgment,  and  not  tomed  himself  to  repeat  their  designs  from 

binding  upon  any  one.    A  bill  for  this  purpose  memory.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  lost  his  fa- 

subsequently  passed  the  House— yeas  109,  nays  ther,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  earning  inonej 

97.  for  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother,  deter- 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Consti-  mined  to  renounce  all  thought  of  becoming  an 

tution,  conferring  manhood  suffrage,  passed  in  artist^  but  his  mother  would  not  consent  to  the 

thB  House — yeas  109,  nays  80.    The  result  of  sacrifice.   Good  and  noble  woman  that  shevjus 

the  action  of  the  session  was  to  send  the  pro-  she  preferred  to  struggle  with  the  narrowne^^ 

posed  amendment  to  the  next  Legislature,  when  of  her  lot  rather  than  to  jeopard  the  future  of 

a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House  will  be  re-  her  son. 
quired  in  order  to  bring  it  before  the  people.  In  1811  the  young  Cornelius  went  to  Rome, 

The  question  of  one  or  two  capitals  for  the  having  already  given  proof  of  his  ability  ty 

State  has  been  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  painting  the  interior  of  the  cupola  of  the  cbnreb 

decision.    The  State  House  at  Hartford,  built  at  Neuss.    At  Home  he  was  joined  by  Vaa 

in  1796,  has  become  too  small  for  the  present  Schadow  and  by  Overbeck,  and  the  three  roong 

wants  of  the  State,  while  the  one  at  New  men  worked  with  fervor  and  energy,  paintinj 

Haven  is  extensively  out  of  repair.    The  land  together  in  several  series  of  pictures— among 

upon  which  each  is  built  belongs  to  the  re-  others  a  **  History  of  Joseph  "  for  the  paiai*d 

spective  cities.  *  of  M.  Bartholdy,  ambassador  of  Prussia.   %re. 

No  decisive  action  on  the  subject  of  temper-  too,  he  designed  his  illustrations  to  the  *'Xil*- 
ance  was  taken  by  the  Legislature.  The  ex-  lungen  Lied,"  which,  more  than  any  other  work 
isting  law  of  the  State  is  prohibitory,  or  the  of  his,  made  his  name  known  to  Germany.  He 
**  Maine  Law."  Petitions  for  a  license  law  were  proposed  also  a  series  of  illustrations  in  freso^' 
presented,  ana  also  remonstrances  against  it.  to  the  "  Comedy "  of  Dante,  but  had  oiuj 
Unsuccessful  efforts  were  also  made  to  author-  made  the  designs  when  he  was  invited  to  Ma- 
ize bridging  the  Connecticut  River  near  Middle-  nich  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  afttr* 
town  for  the  Air-Line  Railroad  between  New  ward  King  Louis.  At  Munich  he  remained 
York  and  Boston.  several  years,  and  executed  at  the  command  ot 
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Tho  amoant  of  cotton  consamed  m  the  Uni-  The  largest  amount  of  cotton  consnmed  in 
ted  States  tor  the  year  ending  September  1,  Europe  in  anyone  year,  was  consumed  in  18G0, 
1867,  was  649,831  bales,  of  which  579,831,  or  when  the  United  States  famished  eighty-five 
about  11,000  bales  per  week,  were  used  in  the  per  cent  of  the  whoie  snpply ;  in  1866  less  tlian 
Northern  States.  In  1865-'66,  667,292  bales  forty  per  cent,  of  the  supply  to  Europe  was  pro- 
were  consumed  in  the  United  States.  In  the  duced  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  bj 
year  1860  both  the  exportation  and  the  home  the  above  table  that  India  alone  furnished 
consumption  were  greater  than  during  any  more  cotton  to  the  market  of  Liverpool,  during 
other  year  in  our  history,*  the  former  being  the  past  year,  than  was  obtained  from  tho 
8,774,173  bales  ;  and  the  latter  972,043  bales.  United  States.     The  immense  system  of  in- 

The  prices  of  cotton  in  the  markets  of  New  ternal  improvements  inangnrated  in  British  In- 

York  and  Liverpool  for  the  last  year — i.  «.,  the  dia  in  1860-'61,  under  the  direction  of  Marqais 

cotton  crop  year  ending  witli  September  1,  have  Dalhousie,    the    Govemor-Greneral,  has  done 

been  as  follows :                           ♦  much  to  develop  the  resources  of  that  coun- 


PIR  rouxD. 


Beginning   of   the   year,! 

Sept.  7,1866 i      32c. 

Maximum  price,  Oct.  19. .  |      42c. 
Minimum  price,  April  19.. 
Close  of  the  year,  August 

30.  1867 


try.     Since  that  time  a  vast  system  of  rail- 
roads  have  been  put  in  progress,  and  the  Ea-t 
iXewYork.      Liverp«)oi.         Indian    Railroad  Company  have   now  under 

their  management  1,310  miles  of  railway,  and 

-« ,       in  the  course  of  the  year  1868  an  unbroken 

i;,lJ     line  will  connect  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  with 

(July  12)  lOid.    branches  running  into  the  adjacent  region  in 

every  direction.    This  will  be  of  great  import- 

Wd.    an(%e  tQ  the  cotton  interest  in  that  quarter,  a^ 

want  of  ready  and  cheap  transportation  1 


25c. 

arc. 


n? 


an  fi!- 


In   1865-6,  the  maximum  reached  69c.  in    ^een  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of. 

New  York  and  24*  pence  in  Liverpool ;   the  ^ost  unlimited  production  of  that  great  f^v.i]^w 

lowest  price  m  New  York  was  31c.,  in  Liver,  i^  the  British  dominions  in  India.     The  ><)il  i> 

pool  12  pence.  These  prices  apply  to  the  quality  ^gU  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  cheap- 

of  cotton  known  as  middling  upland.  ^ess  of  native  labor  will  be  highly  advncb- 

Dnnng  the  interruption  of  the  supply   of  geous 

cotton  from  the  United  Statw,  occasioned  by  ^s'has  been  already  stated,  the  production 

the  late  civil  war,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  of  cotton  in  the  tnitod  States  labors  under  the 

by  those  interested  m  manufactures  in  foreign  disadvantage  of  a  heavy  internal  revenue  lis. 

countries  to  develop   the  resources  of  other  An  act  of  Congress  of  July  13,  1866,  impo<»ed  a 

onartera  of  the  globe  where  this  staple  was  pro-  tax  of  three  cents  a  pound  on  the  raw  cotton, 

duced.    Operations  on  an  extensive  scale  have  ^bich  was  reduced  to  two  and  a  half  cents  tx 

been  earned  on  by  the  British  Cotton  Supply  pound   after  September    1,  1867.    The  tot:.! 

Association  of  Manchester  with  the  view  of  in-  a,nount  of  revenue  derived  from  this  source 

oreasmg  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  south-  durin<?  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lSo7, 

ern  dwtricte  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  northern  ^^s  $23,769,078.80.     For  the  purpose  of  duh 

districts  of  Africa,   and    m    South   America,  collecting  this  tax,  all  cotton  is   weighed  and 

and    the  West  Indies.      Ihw  association  has  marked  bv  the  revenue  officers  of  the  United 

circulated  an  address   on  the  subject  of  cot-  states  for  the  district  in  which  the  cotton  is 

ton  production,  in  the  various  countries  where  raised,  and.  can  be  removed  thence  before  pav- 

that  article  is  or  may  be  grown  to  ad  van-  ^ent  of  the  tax  only  by  a  permit  from  the  a^ 

tage;  and  the   more  effectually  to  stimulate  lessor,  and  on  consignment  under  a  bill  of  lad- 

the  efforts  of  the  people  in  this  direction,  has  j^g  to  the  assessor  of  the  district  into  which  it 

sent  amongst  them  large    quantities  of   cot-  jg  shipped.    The  assessor  to  whom  it  is  con- 

ton  seed   and  the  necessary   unplements    for  gigged  holds  the  cotton  until  the  tax  is  paid,  ii 

deanmg  the  staple  when  grown.    8,209  cwt.  such  payment  is  made  within  ninety  days.    If 

of  seed  was  distnbuted  during  the  last  year  to  payment  is  delayed    beyond  ninety  days,  the 

Turkey,  Southern  Spam,  Italy   Greece,  Egypt,  f^x  is  to  be  collected  by  distraint  and  sale  of 

various   parte   of   India,   Philippine    Islands,  the  cotton.    The  penalty  for  the  infringement 

Oape  of  Good  Hope,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  or  evasion  of  this  law  is  a  fine  of  $100  for  each 

Wast  India  Islands,  and  different  oonntnes  of  ^^le    of  cotton  shipped  or  attempted  to  be 

South  Amenca.    Tne  labors  ot  this  association  gijjpped  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  or  im- 

were  begun  ten  years  ago,  and  the  result  at  prfsonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both: 

this  time  IS  very  strikingly  exhibited  m  the  ^^^1  the  cotton  m'ay  be  forfeited  to  the  United 

following  bnef  table,  showing  the  sources  of  g^tes.    Considerable  agitation  has  been  made 

the  receipts  at  Liverpool  for  forty-seven  weeks,  fop  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  and  the  subject  oc- 

endmg  November  2o,  1867 :  ^npios  the  attention  of  Congress  at  this  time. 

Dales.  A  committee  to  whom  the  subject  of  the 

Imports  from  the  United  States ^'^^/'^®  future  supply  of  cotton   was  feferred  by  the 

"           "     Effypt 159  00^  American  commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 

"            "      West  Indi'eV/etc  .*.'.".*      loo|o53  ^on,  gave,  in  their  report,  the  following  as  tho 

East  Indies 1,155,425  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived  aflter  a 
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STcian?.    His  system,  however,  is  more  compre-  "Treatise  on  Ibo  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle" 

hensive  than  profound,  and  its  brilliant  author  (1838);  "Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  •' 

will  be  remembered  in  history  for  the  new  im-  (1841);     "Lectures    on    Moral    Philosophy" 

pulse  he  gave  to  philosophical  thought,  and  for  (1840-'41);  "Life  of  Jacqueline  Pascal  "(1844); 

his  vigorous  and  mighty  leap  from  the  material-  and  his  "  Series  of  Studies  on    Madame  de 

ism  of  Condillac  in  the  direction  of  the  highest  Longueville  "    (1853) ;   "Madame    de   Sabl6  -' 

spirilual  truth.  ri854);  ^'Madame  de  Chevreuse  and  Madame 

To  his  other  distinctions  Cousin  added  that  do  Hautefort "  (1866) ;  and  "  The  French  So- 
of  being  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  eloquent  ciety  of  the  Seventeenth  Century"  (1858). 
of  all  French  prose  writers.  His  style  fasci-  The  American  translations  of  his  pliilosophi- 
nates  even^he  most  unsympathetic  reader,  and  cal  works  are  :  "Introduction  to  the  History 
he  will  be  read  as  a  classical  long  after  he  has  of  Philosophy  "  translated  by  Henring  Gott- 
ccased  to  be  a  force  in  philosophy.  Vanity  fried  Linberg  (Boston,  1832);  "Elements  of 
seems  to  have  been  his  principal  defect  as  a  Psychology"  by  0.  S.  Henry  (1834  and  1856); 
man.  In  society  he  was  one  of  the  most  ani-  selections  from  his  works,  with  introductory 
mated  and  eloquent  of  conversers,  but  his  and  critical  notices,  in  Ripley's  "  Philosophical 
conversation  was  open  to  the  fatal  criticism,  Miscellanies  "(Boston,  1838);  "Course  of  Mod- 
made  by  a  contemporary — "  He  hears  himself  ern  Philosophy  "  by  O.  W.  Wight  (New  York, 
talk."  1855);  and  "Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beaa- 

Oousin's  principal  works  are  his  edition  of  tiful,  and  the  Good,"  by  O.  W.  Wight. 

Proclns  (6  vols.,  Paris,  182a-'27);  of  Descartes  M.  Cousin  left  his  valuable  library  of  14,000 

(11  vols.,  Paris,  1826)  ;  his  translation  of  Plato,  volumes  to  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 

done  in  great  part  by  his  pupils,  but  carefully  created  a  fund  with  an  annual  income  of  10,000 

revised  by  himself  (13  vols.,  Paris,  1825-40) ;  francs  for  its  preservation,  and  the  salary  of  a 

"  Philosophical    Fragments  "    (1826) ;    "  New  librarian  and  assistants,  and  divided  the  remain- 

Fragments  "  (1828) ;  "  Introduction  to  the  His-  der  of  his  estate  (somewhat  more  than  500,000 

tory  of  Philosophy"  (1828);  "History  of  Phi-  francs)  between  his  three  iriends,  Bartli^lemy 

losophy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  "  (1829) ;  St.  Hilaire,  Mignet,  and  Fremyre. 
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DAY,  Jebkmiah,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer-  College,  though  in  consequence  of  feeble  health 
ican  Congregational  clergyman  and  author,  ex-  he  was  unable  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
Presidentof  Yale  College,  born  in  New  Preston,  his  duties  till  1803,  when  he  was  formally  in- 
Conn.,  August  3,  1773 ;  died  in  New  Haven,  augurated,  and  at  the  same  time  ordained  a 
Conn.,  August  22,  1867.  His  career,  though  Congregationalist  minister.  From  this  time 
long  and  very  conspicuous,  was  not  distin-  until  1817,  the  life  of  Professor  Day  flowed 
guished  by  many  interesting  events  or  frequent  peacefully  along  amid  the  studies  and  instruc- 
vicissitudes.  It  was  a  quiet  and  tranqufl  life,  tions  demanded  by  his  office.  During  that 
unenlivened  by  great  changes  of  thought  or  period  he  published  a  series  of  mathematical 
work,  unembittered  by  controversy,  unmarked  works,  the  principal  of  which  are  a  treatise  on 
by  great  achievement.  It  was  the  life  of  a  true,  Algebra,  another  on  Mensuration,  and  others 
pood  man,  who  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  who  on  Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Navigation  and 
died  as  full  of  honors  as  he  was  of  years.  His  Surveying,  all  works  of  sterling  merit,  that 
early  years  were  spent  in  his  native  town,  and  have  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and 
as  ho  grew  up  and  became  able  to  labor,  his  become  class-books  in  most  of  the  colleges  and 
father  gave  the  garden  into  his  hands,  and  seminaries  of  the  United  States.  Tliese  works, 
hoped  that  he  would  devote  himself  to  the  oc-  especially  the  Algebra,  have  some  of  the  highest 
cupation  of  a  farmer.  But  ho  early  developed  qualities  that  can  belong  to  writings  intended 
a  fondness  for  study,  and  under  the  care  of  hia  for  young  minds.  They  are  clear  and  precise 
father  and  the  instruction  of  a  private  tutor,  he  in  definition,  simple  and  elegant  in  explanation, 
was  fitted  for  college,  and  entered  Yale  College  proportionate  in  their  parts ;  they  leave  no  dif- 
in  1789.  Ha  was  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  ficulties  behind  to  embarrass  the  learner;  they 
health  to  remain  out  of  college  two  years,  but  make  such  a  selection  from  a  wide  field  as  his 
graduated  with  high  honor  in  1795.  On  Dr.  wants  seem  to  require,  and  reserve  the  higher 
Dwight's  acce^ion  to  the  presidency  of  Yale,  and  abstruser  parts  of  the  science  for  more  ad- 
Mr.  Day  was  invited  to  take  his  place  as  head  vanced  students. 

master  of  Greenfield  School.  This  office  he  ac-  Upon  the  death  of  President  Dwight,  in  1817, 
cepted  and  held  for  one  year,  when  ho  was  Professor  Day  was  elected  his  successor,  and  con- 
elected  to  a  tutorship  in  Williams  College,  tinued  in  the  office  till  1846,  when  feeble  health 
whence  he  was  promoted  in  1798  to  a  similar  induced  him  to  resign.  President  Day's  ad- 
position  in  Yale.*  ministration  of  twenty-nine  years  embraced  a 

In  1801  he  wa3  elected  to  the  professorship  longer  term  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 

of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Yale  presiding  officer  of  Yale  College,  and,  with  one 
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exception,  longer  than  that  of  the  president  of  safely.  The  chief  sonrcc  of  power  in  his  life  was 
any  American  college.  They  wore  years  of  his  character.  This  was  especially  harmonious 
prosperity  and  of  increasing  nnmhers,  of  en-  and  consistent.  Notliing  was  wanting,  and 
larged  resources,  more  vigorous  discipline,  and  nothing  excessive.  His  mind  was  clear,  method- 
more  thoroagh  training.  ical,   well-balanced ;     his  temper   gentle   and      « 

Kotwithstanding  his  own  habitually  modest  tender,  so  that  no  harshness  appeared  in  his  in- 

reference  to  the  progress  of  the  college,  a  glance  tercourse  with  others.    At  the  same  time,  he 

at  the  history  will  show  not  merely  that  few  was    prudent,    cautions,    modest,    calm,    and 

mistakes  were  made,  but  also  that  great  resnlts  patient.    His  religious  life  was  equally  marked 

were  accomplbhed  while  he  guided  its  affairs,  and  beautiful,  binding  mind  and  heart  in  happy 

He  found  the  college  with  but  one  depart-  unison.    From  this  balance  of  qnalities,  Presi- 

ment— the  Medical — in  addition  to  the  academi-  dent  Day^s  character  assumed  a  dignity  which 

cal.    While  he  was  president,  the  Theological  inspired  high  reverence  and  universal  respect, 

School  was  instituted,  the  Law  School  was  in-  well  expressed  by  one  of  his  neighbors,  who 

corpoRited  with  the  college,  and  the  incipient  said  when  the  aged  patriarcli  was  gone :  *^  I 

.stops  for  founding  the  Scientific  School  were  feel  as  if  a  tree,  under  whose  shade  I  have 

taken,  so  that  be  left  the  institution  with  five  always  sat,  had  all  at  once  been  taken  away." 
facdties  which  he  had  found  with  two.    An        DE  BOW,  James  Dun  woody  Bkownson,  an 

important  discussion  in  respect  to  the  value  of  American  journalist  and  statistician,  born  in 

classical  studies  was  brought  to  a  decisive  issue  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  10,  1820 ;  died  in  Eliza- 

dorinj^  the  early  years  of  his  administration,  beth,  N.  J.,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  February 

A  scries  of  rebellions  were  so  eflfectively  put  27,  1867.    His  father  was  an  eminent  merchant 

down  that  they  have  never  since  appeared,  of  Charleston,  and  gave  his  son  every  early 

College  commons,  the  occasion  of  much  diffi-  advantage  which  the  city  could  afford.    He 

caltv,  were  abandoned.    A  fund  of  one  hun-  graduated  at  Charleston  College  in  1843,  and  in 

(Ired  thousand  dollars,  the  first  respectable  en-  1844  was  admitted  to  the  Charleston  bar.    He 

dovment  of  the  college,  was  secured  by  the  had,  however,  no  fondness  for  the  legal  pro- 

foDtributions  of  graduates  and  friends.    Be-  fession,  but  a  decided  predilection  for  statistical 

i>ides  all  this,  the  purchase  of  the  Gibbs  Cabi-  science.    Before  his  admission  to  the  bar  he 

net  of  Minerals,  the  reception  of  Colonel  Truin-  had  been  a  contributor  to  the  Sauthern  Quar- 

uiiir!i  paintings,  and  the  erection  of  the  library  terly  BecieWy  and  in  1844  became  its  editor. 

building,  are  measures  which  belonged  to  his  Air  article  in  the  Quarterly  from  his  pen,  on 

administration.  **  Oregon  and  the  Oregon  Question,"  attracted 

There  were  also  important  public  controver-  much  attention,  both  in  Europe  and  tliis  coun- 

*i<r8  in  which  the  college  was  more  or  less  in-  try.    In  the  autumn  of  1845  Mr.  De  Bow  with- 

Tolved,  arising  from  the  creation  of  Trinity  drew  from  the  editorship  of  the  Quarterly^  and 

College,  at  Hartfonl,  in  1823,  and  of  "Wesleyan  removed  to  New  Orleans.    Here  he  established 

University,  at  Middletown,  in  1831.    The  theo-  De  Batons  Commercial  Beview,  wh\ch  was  an 

lo/ical  opinions  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  associates  immediate  success,  and  attained  a  large  circnla- 

i:i  the  Divinity  School  were  likewise  the  oc-  tion.      The  volumes    are    standard  statistical 

c^'^ioQ  of  discussions,  still  wider  in  their  infiu-  works  of  great  value  to-day.    Soon  after  his 

eooe  and  more  bitter  in  acrimony.    In  almost  removal  to  New  Orleans  he  accepted  the  pro- 

Jul  these  transactions,  President  Day,  where  he  fessorship  of  Political  Economy  and  Commer- 

appears  at  all,  appears  in  the  character  of  a  cial  Statistics  in  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

moderator,  rarely  obtruding  his  own  opinions.  He  left  this  position  to  assume  the  charge  of 

rarely  rebuking  others,  rarely  leading  off,  but  the  Census  Bureau  in  that  State,  and  fulfilled 

always  guiding  the  college  cautiously  and  safely  the  duties  of  that  oflBce  three  years,  during 

through  the  disturbances  which  beset  it.    No  which  time  he  collected  a  vast  mass  of  statisti- 

previous  administration  of  the  college  can  show  cal  matter  relating  to  the  population  and  prod- 

a  record  of  more  satisfactory  progress  than  the  nets  of  the  State,  and  the  commerce  of  New 

annals  of  twenty-nine  years  from  1817  to  1846.  Orleans.  President  Pierce  appointed  him  Super- 

For  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  President  intendent  of  the  United  States  Census  in  1853, 
Day's  health  was  equal  to  the  discharge  of  his  and  he  collected  and  prepared  for  the  press 
responsible  duties,  and  he  also  devoted  some  much  of  the  material  for  the  quarto  edition  of 
time  to  authorship.  Besides  contributing  a  the  census  in  1850,  and  compiled  the  octavo 
number  of  able  articles  to  the  periodicals  of  the  "  Statistical  View  of  the  United  States,"  of 
time,  ia  1838  he  issued  his  *'  Inquiry  on  the  which  150,000  volumes  were  ordered  by  Con- 
Self-deterraining  Power  of  the  Will ;  "  and  in  gress.  His  duties  in  connection  with  the  Cen- 
1^1,  his  "Examination  of  President  Edwards^s  sus  Bureau  ceased  in  1855,  but  during  the 
'Inquiry  as  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.' "  As  whole  time  he  continued  to  edit  his  Beview, 
a  teacher,  Dr.  Day  was  preeminently  success-  Apart  from  his  literary  pursuits,  Mr.  De  Bow 
tnl,  .ind  his  learning,  sound  judgment,  and  was  one  of  the  most  actively  employed  and  in- 
J?reat  kindness,  won  for  him  the  respect  and  dastrious  men  of  his  time.  In  spite  of  a  deli- 
love  of  his  pupils.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  oate  organization  and  frequent  and  protracted 
ticalty,  his  leading  traits  were  prudence  and  intervals  of  ill-health,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
caution,  so  that  changes  were  made  slowly  and  as  an  editor,  he  devoted  much  time  to  other 
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literary  labors,  ond  to  pnblic  lectnring.  Ho  it  »  more  than  probable  that  tie  neit  LepsU- 
was  a  member  of  CTorj  Southern  Commercial  tare  n-ill  alitlish  tbem  entirely.  The  effect  rf 
ConventioQ  since  tlie  Memphis  OonvectioD  of  thc^exliibitionsDpon tbecoiumunttyisroDDdta 
1845,  over  which  Jubn  C.  CalhooD  presided,  be  demoralizing,  and  it  cannot  loop  withstiKl 
and  ho  himself  was  president  of  the  Knoirille  the  ban  of  public  opinion.  EdacatioD  ias  ti- 
CoDvontioQ  of  18aT.  His  address^  before  ceived  less  attention  in  Delanare  thanlDiorD: 
various  literary,  ^ricnltural,  and  commercial  other  States,  bnt  the  people  are  awaking  to  iii 
OMOciations  nuro  nurncroas,  and  he  was  the  importance  und  adopting  measures  to  prooou 
contributor  of  seversl  of  tiie  articles  upon  its  interests.  Tbo  Slate  has  a  flourishing  du:- 
American  matters  in  the  new  edition  of  the  mal  school,  which  Is  training  competent  teich- 
Baeyclopadia  Britaitniea.  lie  wasthefound;r  era,  and  dlssetninatiiig  HODnd  views  that  "iD 
of  the  Lonisiana  Historical  Society,  since  resolt  in  (creat  fatnre  poaA  to  the  commoii- 
Dicrged  in  the  Academy  of  Science.  In  1B33  wealth.  The  State  makes  an  annoal  alloi>>n» 
lie  compiled  from  his  llerUa  a  work  in  three  of  fifty  cents  for  each  scholar  attending  sdn-l 
volumes  octavo,  wliich  he  published  wider  the  in  Kent  and  Soswi  Counties,  and  twcQtj  cenii 
title  of  "Industrial  Resources  of  the  South-  for  each  scholar  in  Kew  Castle  County.  Airi-  i 
west,"  For  several  years  before  the  com-  culture  is  the  prominent  interest  of  the  StXt. 
mencuroent  of  tbe  late  war  be  waa  very  bitter  and,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  t>cst  muieU  ' 
in  bis  denunciations  of  the  Northern  States  and  fruit-growing  bos  received  general  otleniioi. 
their  institutions;  and  during  the  war,  though  There  are  1,217,927  acre.s  of  r'arrtiing  land  io 
his  Rctiea  was  of  necessity  discontinued,  his  the  State,  of  which  the  assessed  valnalic4i  a 
voice  and  pen  were  nctirel;  employed  in  tbo  $29,691,198.  Tba  amount  of  n>ilroni1  frcid:; 
advocacy  of  the  Confederacy.  After  the  over-  paid  for  the  transportation  of  peaches,  dorw 
throw  of  the  Confederacy,  his  personal  vieivs  the  season,  amounted  to  ^5,000.  In  ailditi'>a. 
were  in  soma  respects  greatly  clianged.  Head-  immense  quantities  were  sent  by  boat-,  of  whiel 
niitted  that  the  old  labor  system  of  the  South  no  acconnt  has  been  kept  The  climate  is  v 
had  forever  di^ppcared,  and  even  made  the  well  adapted  to  gron-lng  this  fruit  that  its  mi- 
concession  that  the  slave-labor  system  of  the  tivation  is  rapidly  extending,  and  It  promifH 
Sooth  had  been  proved  to  be  much  inferior  to  soon  to  be  the  rao*t  important  interest  of  tbe 
the  frec-laboraystem  of  the  Northwest.  In  a  let-  State,  Agricultural  societies  encourage  a  wirit 
ter  to  Governor  Perry,  he  urged  the  Legislatures  of  enterprise,  and  the  annual  fairs  exhibit  lis  . 
of  tlie  Southern  Slates  to  enconrage  foreign  pn>dacts  of  industry,  and  diffuse  among  bmers  , 
immigration.  He  also  resumed  his  Beiiew,  a  knowledge  of  tha  best  methods  of  cnliiri- 
first  at  Now  York,  bat  subsequently,  yielding  don,  and  improvements  in  stoi'k  and  imple  , 
to  the  remonstrances  of  personal  friends,  re-  menti.  Wilmington,  the  most  iniporbint  tovn  ; 
moved  it  U>  Nashville.  in  the  State,  is  rapidly  growing  in  Hze  and  in- 
DELAWARE.  Tbo  pleasant  climate  and  portance.  lis  population  is  about  30.W. 
fertile  soil  of  this  State  invite  immigralion,  and  During  the  year  there  were  erected  in  the  ci^j 
there  b  a  gradual  andconslant  development  of  2TS  houses.  14  man nfactti ring  estaUisbmcn^N 
its  resources,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  and  S  cliurches,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $y63.- 

Eopuktion  and  importance.      The  Legislatore  000.     The  cost  of  maintaining  the  .'chooU  oi 

eld  its  regular  biennial   session  in  January,  thecity  was  $21,000.     The  right  of  snffr&:eb 

Among   the   acts   passed,  the   most  important  this  State  is  not  allowed  to  persons  of  coitv- 

were,  one  for  raising  revenue  by  imposing  a  Tlie  number  of  this  class  thus  excluded  is  aboci 

tax  on  auctioneers,  those  selling  by  samples,  3,600.     Active  efforts  have  been  made  to  ^ 

insurance  companies,  real-estate  agents,  etc, ;  cure  equal  rights  to  all,  and  a  convention  ki* 

another  advoncingthe  Governor's  salary  from  held  at  Wilmington,  on  the  4th  of  Scplemkr. 

$1,333.33  to  82,r>00  per  annum;  and  one  ac-  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  obji-ct.   Sen- 

cepting  the  pnblic  lands  donated  to  tbo  State  dry  resolutions  were  passed,  of  which  the  fo'- 

by  tho  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  agri-  lowing  are  the  most  important: 
culture   and    the    mechanic    arts,      Delaware        RitoUed.  That  the  theory  of  oar  (tovcmnieat.  tb. 

College  haa  been  adopted  as  an   agricultural  claims  of  impnrtiHl  justice,  tbe  equal  n^bu  ofciii- 

and   five  commissioners  are  to  be   ap-  lens,  nad  the  loyolly  und  faithful  Bcmces  of  tto 

,  by  the  Governor  to  act  in  conjunction  '">\oTti  people,  deronud  thai  tbe  rirfii  of  '"ff™?;  »^ 

10  trustees  of  that  college,    Tho  land  is  to  \f^^^f^  ,nd  tTre°p«Tu™rp"'iU^n  (in^'  ''^ 

I,  and   the  proceeds  invested  in  United  confer  aud  seciirc  the  right  allho  eorlitsl  pusiiW' 

[)onds  until  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  period  by  such  IcgijUliun  as  il  may  deeoi  ri^l  leJ 

:  was  also  provided  that  the  punishment  approprinte, 

I  on  negro  and  muMto  crimin.qls  should        S«oU^,  That  m  the  State  of  Delaware  tbere  d'r| 

same  ^  that  received  by  whites  for  °?\Sftcl"^on'of"n  uro^/uKThe';^:^" 

offences.  _   As  Delaware  has   no  State  citlienfl  from  pBrlicinaliiiii  in  the  enjoyment  laJei- 

itjary,    criminals     are  confined    in    the  crciseof  politicalrights,  «odbeoouseofihcgro'''a- 

jails,  and   inanv  offences  are  punisheil  equality  of  representation  in  the  Legi^Ulare.iibcr*- 

.llc  whipping,  and  standing  in  the  pil-  „?,l'"  o'  .°  "n-  k  ,^i,,  ^  "I'l""""  rlJi'w  ro  «- 

,  1-   1  .        I    _    1,1-  .■  .     !■  ofthoState,     Weherebj  call  upon  tonitessio  "^ 

An  enlightened  pubhc   sentiment   dis-  eore  to  m  (he  guaraotees  of  the  Consiiluaon  of  <b' 

lances  these  modes  of  punishment,  and  United  States  id  every  particular. 
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sell  also  the  third  island,  Santa  Cruz,  but  made  whole  life  was  devoted  to  scientific  pnr- 
it  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  France,  which,  suits,  and  he  held  a  high  position  among 
it  appears,  was  not  given.  The  transfer  was  American  naturalists.  The  degree  of  D.  D. 
made  dependent  upon  a  vote  of  the  people  of  was  conferred  by  Union  College,  and  that 
the  islands  .in  favor  of  it.  An  election  con-  of  LL.  D.  by  Williams.  Yale  College  con- 
sequently took  place  in  December,  which  re-  ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Pro- 
salted  in  a  vote  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  fessor  Dewey  was  a  preacher  and  teacher  for 
and  forty-four  in  favor  of  the  transfer  and  more  than  sixty  years,  and  thousands  of  young 
twenty-two  against  it.  In  January,  1868,  both  men  have  been  instructed  by  him.  At  one 
houses  of  the  Danish  Kigsdag  unanimously  time  his  pupils  were  largely  drawn  from  New 
ratified  the  transfer,  and  on  February  1st  the  York  City  and  the  towns  on  the  Hudson  River, 
king  signed  the  treaty.  In  1850  he  took  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and 

The  Danish  Government  made  great  efforts  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  new  University  of 
to  prevail  upon  Prussia  to  retrocede  to  Denmark  Rochester,  and  filled  the  position  for  ten  years 
the  purely  Danish  districts  of  Northern  Schles-  or  more ;  when,  under  the  weight  of  years,  he 
wig,  but  up  to  the  dose  of  the  year  had  met  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  perform  active 
with  no  success.  Both  houses  of  the  Rigsdag  duty,  he  proposed  to  surrender  his  chair.  He 
in  July  unanimously  adopted  an  address  to  the  consented,  however,  to  retain  a  nommal  coo- 
king, which  describes  the  execution  of  the  para-  nection  with  the  university,  and  did  so  till 
graphs  of  the  treaty  of  Prague  relating  to  two  or  three  years  since,  giving  Instrnction 
Schleswig  as  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  at  times,  as  suited  his  convenience.  After  he 
Denmark,  and  characterizes  Prussia's  conduct  reached  the  age  of  eighty  he  lived  somewhat 
in  this  matter  as  being  contrary  to  her  for-  more  in  retiracy,  but  never  lost  an  opportn- 
mal  promise.  It  also  expresses  the  grief  of  nity  to  indulge  in  the  favorite  pursuits  of 
the  Danish  people  at  the  sufferings  of  their  his  life,  giving  instruction  to  his  fellow-citi- 
Sclileswig  brethren,  but  yet  indulges  in  the  zens  and  aiding  benevolent  and  religious  ob- 
hope  that  at  last  satisfaction  will  be  obtained  jects.  He  was  the  author  of  many  articles 
by  a  solution  of  the  question,  based,  as  desired  contributed  to  the  scientific  journals  of  the 
by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  upon  a  separa-  country  as  well  as  to  the  secular  and  religions 
tion  of  the  German  from  the  Danish  popnla-  press.  His  papers  on  some  of  the  Families 
tion.  In  conclusion,  it  hopes  that  between  the  and  Natural  Orders  of  Plants,  in  the  Ammean 
neighboring  countries,  Prussia  and  Denmark,  Journal  of  Science^  attracted  the  attention  of 
there  will  thus  spring  up  a  lasting  friendship  as  the  ablest  European  botanists,  and  led  to  an  in- 
the  result  of  an  arrangement  which  leaves  be-  teresting  correspondence  with  them.  He  was 
hind  no  germ  for  future  dissension.  The  king,  a  careful  and  accurate  observer  of  the  weather, 
in  reply  to  the  deputation  which  delivered  liie  and  made  notes,  which  were  regularly  published  . 
address,  stated  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  its  twice  a  month.  As  a  teacher  of  natural  sci-  j 
contents.  Prussia  demanded  from  Denmark,  for  ences,  he  was  eminently  practical.  A  stndent  \ 
the  protection  of  the  national  rights  of  the  Ger-  himself  to  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  songht  , 
mans  in  North  Sclileswig,  guarantees  which  the  for  more  light  in  Nature's  great  laboratwr,  j 
Danish  Government  refus^  to  give.  and  constantly  attempted  to  diflFnse  that  which    I 

DEWEY,    Chester,   D.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was   given  him  for  the  benefit  of  alL    As   j 

an  eminent  American  physician,  bom  in  Shef-  a  clergyman    he   was   an    earnest   preacher,   j 

field,  Mass.,  October  25, 1781 ;  died  at  Rochester,  and  gave  to  his  people  the  best  evidence  of  his    i 

N.  Y.,  December  15, 1867.  He  graduated  at  Wil-  sincerity  in  his  example  of  a  godly,  Christiaa    , 

liams  College  in  1806,  commenced  a  course  of  life.    He  was  an  ardent  advocate  and  helper  in    i 

study  for  the  ministry  immediately  thereafter,  Bible  and  missionary  labors,  and  these  were   j 

and  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1808,  at  Tyr-  among  the  cherished  objects  of  his  solidtode—   j 

ingham,  Mass.     He  soon  after  became  a  tutor  increasing  with  his  years.    He  was,  in  his  de- 

in  "Williams  College,  and  in  1810  took  the  chair  portment  as  a  Christian  minister,  far  remote 

of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  that  from  any  thing  like  ostentation.    HL^  every 

institution.    This  place  he  filled  for  seventeen  action  was  simplicity  itself.    It  was  for  this,  as 

years  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  the  col-  well  as  for  his  recognized  integrity  and  m- 

lege.    He  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  and  cerity,  that  he  gained  the  universal  respect  of 

success  of  that  excellent  institution  of  learning,  the  community.    Mild  in  his  temper  and  dispo- 

For  ten    years  subsequently  (1826-1836),  he  si  tion,  he  was  ever  the  same  at  all  times,  in  all 

was  at  the  head  of  an  institution  for  boys  at  places,  and  under  all  circumstances.     Thoee    j 

Pittsfield,  known  as  the  Gymnasium,  where  he  events  that  were  calculated  to  produce  popolar    ^ 

was  successful  in  a  high  degree.    In  1836  he  commotion  never  disturbed  him  in  the  le«t    i 

removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  He  was  a  man  made  for  the  world,  to  be  !»«•    I 

since  resided.    From  1837  to  1850  he  was  the  ful  almost  everywhere.    He  was  a  companion    j 

principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  in  that  for  the  old,  for  those  in  middle  life,  for  the    i 

city.    For  many  years  he  was  professor  of,  young,  and  even  for  little  children.    He  was    \ 

and  lecturer    on.   Chemistry   and  Botany  in  the  friend  of  all  who  wanted  a  friend,  m    . 

the    Medical    Colleges    at    Pittsfield,    Mass.,  was  ready  to  Instruct  all  who  sought  his  »•    j 

and  at  Woodstock,   Vt.     Professor  Dewey's  structlon.    His  equanimity  of  temper,  his  tern- 
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were  going  on  in  England,  we  were  required,  oat  of  law  existed  in  the  United  States,  ms  a  defence  for  the 

tenderness  to  British  sensibilities,  and  with  the  ap-  Queen's  nentralitjr  proclamation,  and  aa^s:] 
provai  of  her  Majesty's  GoTemment,  to  relax  rather        **  But  I  must  insist,  first,    that  neither  of  the 

than  increase  our  vigilance,  then  called  by  the  re-  judicial  utterances  referred  to  asserta  or  admit*  t^t 

pulsive  name  of  espionage.  the  President's  proclamation  expressly  declared  or 

In  relation  to  the  second  excuse,  I  think  that  the  aU  recognized  the  existence  of  civil  war ;  and,  in  the 

leged  hinderances  and  embarrassments  were  nothing  second  place,  that  both  of  these  judicial  utterances 

else  than  the  skilful  machinations  of  offending  par-  unmistakably  imply  the  contrary.  ♦    *     »    ♦  Tb« 

ties  themselves.    In  enumerating  certain  vessels  in  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality  bad  appeared 

my  former  communication,  I  wrote  of  them  not  aa  before  eitner  court  pronounced  iia  opinion,  and  bf 

all  the  vessels  complained  of,  but  by  way  of  describ-  fore  either  cause  or  action  arose.    British  snbjects 

ing  the  class  of  which  we  complained.    There  were  were  claimants  in  some,  and  other  foreigners  were 

many  others.      The    Nashville,   stolen  from    loyal  claimants  in  others,  of  these  litigations.    AmooKlbe 

owners  at  Charleston,  after  having  evaded  the  block*  facts  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  took  notice,  and 

ade,  and  after  having  captured  the  Harvey  Birch,  which  they  set  forth  as  the  grounds  of  their  ofHuioo, 

arrived  at  Southampton  on  the  20th  of  November,  is  the  following :  *  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  attack 

1861.    She  was  entertained  there  until  February  2,  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  organization  of  a  gorerih 

1H62,  and  then  left  the  harbor,  protected  from  the  ment  of  the  seceding  States  assuming  to  act  as  be!- 

United  States  cruiser  Tuscarora  by  ber  Majesty's  ligerents,  could  become  known  in  Europe,  to  wit,  oc 

war-fri^te  Shannon.    She  was  afterward  hospitably  the  13th  of  May,  1861,  the  Queen  of  England  isMied 
entertained  at  the  British  ports  of  Bermuda  and  .  her  proclamation  of  neutrality,  recognizing  hostiliries 

Nassau,  in  the  West  Indies.    The  Alabama  improved  as  existing  between  the  Government  of  the  Cnit«d 

her  own  crafty  experience.    Having  in  one  of  her  States  of  America  and  certain  States  styling  theo- 

cruises  captured  the  United  States  merchant-ship  selves  the  Confederate  States  of  America.     This 

Conrad,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  21st  of  was  immediately  followed  by  similar  declaratiooa  or 

June,  1863,  she  commissioned  the  Conrad  as  a  **  Con-  silent  acquiescence  by  other  nations.'  " 
federate"  pirate  on  the  high-seas,  under  the  name        The  issue  between  the  United  States  and  Great 

of  the  Tuscaloosa.     In  like  manner,  the  Florida  cap-  Britain,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  corn- 

tured  the  merchant-ship  Clarence  upon  the  ocean,  spondence,  is  not  upon  the  qne&tion  whether  a  ciril 

and  commissioned  her,  and  gave  her  an  armament,  war  has  recently  existed  in  the  United  States ;  dot 

force,  and  equipment  of  a  12-pound  howitzer,  twenty  is  the   issue   upon    that   other   question,   namelT, 

men,  and  two  officers.    Afterward  the  Florida  trans-  whether  such  a  civil  war  was  actually  existing  ben 

ferred  the  same  authority,  armament,  and  equipment  at  the  date  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutralitv. 

to  the  Tacony  on  the  high-seas,  which  vessel  cap-  Certainly  there  is  a  stage  when  a  civil  commotiocL, 

tured,    bonded,  and  destroyed  ten  United    States  although  attended  by  armed  force,  is  nevertheless  is 

merchant- vessels  off  the  Atlantic  coast.  fact  only  a  local  insurrection,  as  it  is  also  tme  that 

Having  recalled  these  facts,  I  must  now  beg  leave  local  insurrections  often  transcend  municipal  bonndi, 

to  reaffirm,    as   substantially    correct,   my  former  and  become  civil  wars.    It  is  always  important,  and 

statement — the  statement  to  which  Lord  Stanley  has  generally  difficult  and  perplexing,  to  recognize  and 

excepted,  namely :  The  Sumter,    the  Alabama,  the  definitely  determine  the  transition  stage  with  abso- 

Florida,  the   Shenandoah,  and  other  ships-of-war,  lute   precision.      The   disturbed   nation    suffers  a 

were  built,  armed,  equipped,  and  fitted  oui  in  British  serious  loss  of  advanta^s  if  recognition  is  pre- 

ports,  and  dispatched  tnerefrom  by  or  through  the  maturely  made.      The   insurrectionary  party  mar 

agency  of  British  subjects,  and  were  harbored,  shel-  suffer  a  serious  loss  if  it  be  too  long  and  uojnstlT 

tered,  provided,  and  furnished,  as  occasion  required,  withheld.    Strangers  who  may  be  dealing  with  om 

during  their  devastating  career,  in  ports  of  the  realm,  or  the  other  may  be  injuriously  affected  in  either 

or  in  ports  of  the  British  colonies  in  nearly  all  parts  case.    Now,  what  is  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  United 

of  the  globe.  States  is,  that  the  Queen's  proclamation,  which,  bj 

Lora  Stanley  excuses  the  reception  of  the  vessels  conceding  belligerent  rights  to  the  insui^nts,  Hfted 

complained  of*^  in  British  ports,  subsequently  to  their  them  up  for  the  purpose  of  insurrection  to  an  equality 

fraudulent  escapes  and  armament,  on  the  ground  with  the  nation  which  they  were  attempting  to  oru-- 

that  when  the  vessels  appeared  in  these  ports  they  throw,  was  premature  because  it  was  unnecessarr, 

did  so  in  the  character  of  properly  commissioned  and  that  it  was  in  its  operation  unfriendly  because  it 

cruisers  of  the  Government  of  the  so-styled  Con-  was  premature.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

federate  States,  and  that  they  received  no  more  The  President  earnestly  desired  her  MaiestVi 
shelter,  provisions,  or  facilities,  than  was  due  to  -Government  not  to  intervene  in  any  unfriendly  way 
them  in  tnac  character.  This  position  is  taken  by  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  this  country.  He  di^ 
his  lordship  in  full  view  of  the  facts  that—with  the  tinctly  stated,  further,  that  he  would  take  care  ia 
exception  of  the  Sumter  and  the  Florida — none  of  every  case  to  render  any  possible  iniuriea  which 
the  vessels  named  were  ever  found  in  any  place  foreigners  might  suffer  as  lignt  as  possible,  and  fully 
where  a  lawful  belligerent  commission  could  either  to  indemnify  them.  In  answer  to  this  latter  com- 
bo conferred  or  received.  It  would  appear,  there-  munication,  her  Majesty's  Government,  on  the  8Ui 
fore,  that  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Govern-  of  April,  18t»l,  said  that  the  matter  seemed  not  yet 
ment,  a  British  vessel,  in  order  to  acquire  a  belliger-  ripe  for  decision,  one  woy  or  the  other,  and  this  was 
ent  character  ajp^ainst  the  United  States,  had  only  all  that  at  that  moment  they  could  say.  They  added, 
to  leave  the  British  port  where  she  was  built  clan-  however,  a  statement  that  English  opinion  seemed  to 
dcstinely,  and  to  be  fraudulently  armed,  equipped,  be  tending  to  the  theory  that  a  peaceful  separation 
and  manned  anywhere  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  of  the  American  Union  might  work  beneficially  for 
foreign  country,  or  on  the  hijB^h-seas,  and  in  some  both  groups  of  States,  and  might  not  inlurioosly 
foreign  country  or  upon  the  high-seas  to  set  up  and  affect  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  then  maac  known 
assume  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  belligerent,  that  the  subject  was  to  be  debated  on  that  very  day 
without  even  entering  the  so-called  Confederacy,  or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  six  days  there- 
ever  coming  within  nny  port  of  the  United  States.  I  after  a  motion  for  absolute  recognition  of  the  pnv 
must  confess  that,  if  a  lawful  belligerent  character  tended  Confederacy,  otherwine  called  there  a  new 
can  be  ac(juired  in  such  a  manner,  then  I  om  unable  nation,  wonld  be  pressed  in  Parliament.  Wb«* 
to  determine  by  what  different  course  of  proceeding  these  facts  became  known  to  this  Government,  care 
a  vessel  can  become  a  pirate  and  an  enemy  to  the  was  taken  to  reply,  that  the  answer  of  the  Foreign 
peace  of  nations.  Secretary  of  State  was  by  no  means  satisfactorr.  aM 

[The  Secretary  here  replies  to  Lord  Stanley's  cito-  her   Majesty's  Government  was  therefore  aavi*ed 

tion  of  certain  utterances  of  the  courts,  that  civil  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  they 
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hare  no  tendcDcj  to  enconra^  and  create  into  a  liahmeoi  there,  thej  allege  that  ther  bare  followed 

ciril  war  a  political   conmlsioD    which  otherwise  as  an  example  proceedings  of  British  snbjecU  b  n- 

would  hare  remained  a  mere  local  insurrection.    If  gard  to  our  cinl  war,  allowed  bjr  her  Mi^estj'i  Got- 

it  were  true  that  an  insurrection  acquires  no  new  emment.    The  policj  and  proceediDgs  of  the  two 

powers,  faculties,  and  attributes  when  it  receives  s^oTemments  in  regard  to  these  parallel  moTements 

from  its  own  or  a  foreign  goTemment  the  baptismal  have  not  assimilaud.    The  United  States  GoTern- 

name  of  ciril  war,  the  point  which  Lord  Stanley  ment  has  not  recognized  the  Irish  republic  as  t  belh- 

raises  mi^ht  require  grave  consideration.     Such,  gerent,  and  has  duarmed  its  forces  within  its  teni- 

howerer,  is  not  genenuly  the  case,  and  certainly  it  tories  and  waters. 

was  not  the  case  in  the  late  contest  here.  Prori-  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this  pro- 
sioDs  and  treasures,  arms,  ordnance,  and  munitions  tracted  controversj  diall  be  brought  to  tn  end,  ve 
of  war,  and  even  ships-of-war,  began  to  pour  forth  agree  entirely  with  the  sentiments  expressed  bj 
from  the  British  shores  in  support  of  the  insurgent  I^rd  Stanler.  We  should  even  think  it  better  that 
cause,  as  soon  as  the  Queen's  recognition  of  it  as  a  it  be  brought  to  an  end  which  might,  perhaps,  in 
belligerent  was  proclaimed,  and  they  constantly  in-  some  degree  disappoint  the  parties,  than  it  snovld 
creased,  until  it  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  rigor  continue  to  alienate  the  two  nations,  each  of  whkb 
and  enernr  of  this  Goremment.  The  conunercial  is  |>owerful  enough  to  injure  the  other  deeplj,  while 
losses  of  the  United  States,  which  are  the  immediate  their  maintenance  of  coimicting  principles  in  r^trd 
subject  of  the  present  correspondence,  are  only  a  to  interrention  would  be  a  calamity  to  all  natwns. 
small  part  of  the  damage  which  this  country  has  sus-  The  United  States  think  it  not  only  easier  ukl  more 
tainedT  at  the  hands  of  British  abettors  of  the  in-  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  acknowledge  tod 
surgents.  But  will  Lord  Stanley  please  to  refer  to  satisfy  the  claims  for  indenmity  which  we  bare  rob- 
the  table  in  which  these  special  losses  are  presented,  mitted,  than  it  would  be  to  find  an  equal  and  wi^e 
showing  ninety-fire  merchant-ressels,  with  ten  mil-  arbitm^r  who  would  consent  to  a<yudicat«  then. 
lions  of  property,  destrored  by  the  cruisers,  which  If^  howerer,  her  Majestr's  Goremment,  for  reasoos 
practically  were  sent  forth  from  the  British  shores,  satisfactory  to  them,  should  prefer  the  remedr  of 
and  say  whether  he  belieres  it  possible  that  such  de-  arbitration,  the  United  Stateii  would  not  object 
structire  proceedings  could  hare  occurred  if  Great  The  United  States,  in  that  case,  would  expect  to  it- 
Britain  had  not  conceded  belligerent  ^ghts  to  the  fer  the  whole  con trorersy  just  as  it  is  found  io  the 
insurgents  ?  Nor  is  it  to  be  orerlooked  that  foreign  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between  the 
moral  sanction  and  sympathy  are  of  more  ralue  to  a  two  goremments,  with  such  fartner  eridence  tod 
local  insurrection  than  eren  fleets  and  armies.  arguments  as  either  party  may  desire^  without  im- 
Lord  Stanley  presents  the .  considerations  which  posing  restrictions,  conditions,  or  linutations  opon 
induced  the  issue  of  the  Queen's  proclamation.  He  the  umpire,  and  without  wairing  any  principle  ar 
says  that  her  Majestr's  Goremment  had  to  proride  ar^rument  on  either  side.  They  cannot  consent  to 
at  a  distance  for  theloss  and  interests  of  British  sub-  waire  any  question  upon  the  consideration  that  itis- 
jects  in  or  near  the  seat  of  war.  But  who  required  rolres  a  point  of  national  honor ;  and,  on  the  otba 
British  subjects  to  be  there  ?  Who  obliged  them  to  hand,  ther  will  not  require  that  any  question  of  u- 
Remain  in  a  place  of  danger?  If  they  persisted  in  tional  ^ride  or  honor  shall  be  expresislr  mled  lad 
remaining  there,  had  they  not  all  the  protection  that  determined  as  such.  K  her  Majesty's  GoTeniBeot 
citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoyea?  Were  they  shall  concur  in  these  riews,  the  President  will  be 
entitled  to  more  ?  Moreorer,  docs  the  jurisdiction  ready  to  treat  concerning  the  choice  of  an  umpire. 
of  Great  Britain  extend  into  our  country  to  protect  I  am,  air,  your  obedient  serrant. 
its  citizens  soiouming  here  from  accidents  and  casu-  WILLIAM  H.  SEWAKD. 
alties  to  which  our  own  citizens  are  equally  exposed  ?  t  -j  o*  i  ji  j  a  ^ -kr  v  a  io*" 
Lord  Stanley  continues:  "Her  Majesty's  Gforerament  ,  ^^^  Stanley,  nnder  date  of  March  9,  mu 
had  to  consider  the  rapidity  with  which  erents  were  declines  to  reenter  opon  a  discossJon  of  the 
succeeding  one  another  on  the  American  continent,  case,  and  instructs  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  on  the 
and  the  delay  which  must  elapse  before  intelligence  question  of  an  arbitration  as  suffcested  bj  Mr. 
of  those  erents  could  reach  them,  and  the  pressing  fi^„„wi  «<>  r^M^t,,^  . 
necessitr  of  definite  instmctions  to  the  autho'rities  iS  ^"^^  ^  ^^^ows : 

their  colonies  and  on  their  naral  stations  near  the        To  such  an  extensire  and  unlimited  reference  ber 

scene  of  conflict."    On  the  contrarr,  it  seems  to  us  Majesty's  Goremment  cannot  consent,  for  this  n^ 

that  pradence  and  friendship,  baa  they  been  de-  son,  among  others,  that  it  would  admit  of,  and  io- 

liberately  consulted,  would  hare  suggested  to  her  deed  compel,  the  submission  to  the  arbiter  of  the 

Majesty's  Goremment  to  wait  for  the  derelopment  rery  question  which  I  hare  already  said  ther  cannot 

of  erents  and  definite  action  of  the  United  States.  agree  to  submit    The  real  matter  at  issue  betweei 

The  plea  that  the  British  Goremment  had  but  two  the  two  goremments.  when  kept  apart  from  collat- 

courses  open  to  them — either  to  acknowledge  the  eral  considerations,  is,  whether,  in  the  matter  cob- 

blockade  and  proclaim  neutrality,  or  refuse  acknowl-  nected  with  the  ressels  out  of  whose  depredation 

edgment  and  insist  on  the  right  to  trade  with  Sou^h-  the  claims  of  American  citizens  hare   arisen,  the 

cm  ports— is  attacked,  and  the  Secretary  asserts  course  pursued  br  the  British  Goremment,  and  br 

that  recognition  of  the  blockade  dM  not  make  neces-  those   who   acted   nnder  its  authority,  was  fvA 

sary  a  declaration  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  rebels,  as  would    inrolre   a   moral  responsibility  on  the 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessarr  to  reply  at  large  to  the  part   of  the  British   Goremment  to   make  good. 

reflections  which  Lord  Stanley  makes  upon  the  con-  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  losses  of  Americta 

duct  of  this  Goremment  in  regard  to  the  proceed-  citizens. 

logs  of  the  so-called  Fenians.    The  Fenian  more-        This  is  a  plain  and  simple  question,  easily  to  be 

ment  neither  begins  nor  ends  in  the  United  States,  considered  by  an  arbiter,  and  admitting  of  solotkn 

The  morers  in  those  proceedings  are  not  natire  citi-  without  raising  other  and  wider  issues ;  and  on  thb 

zcns  of  the  United  States,  but  they  are  natires  of  question  her  Majesty's  Goremment  are  folly  ^ 

Great  Britain,  though  some  of  them  hare  assumed  pared  to  go  to  arbitration ;  with  the  further  prori 

naturalization  in  the  United  States.    Their  ouarrel  sion,  that  if  the  decision  of  the  arbiter  is  nnfarwibk 

with  Great  Britain  is  not  an  American,  but  a  British  to  the  British  riew,  the  examination  of  the  semal 

one,  as  old— I  sincerely  hone  it  may  not  be  as  last-  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 

ing— as  the  union  of  the   United  Kingdom.    Their  ferred  to  a  mixed  commission,  with  a  riew  to  the 

aim  is  not  American,  but  British  rerolution.    In  settlement  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  on  them.    Bat,  as 

seeking  to  make  the  territoir  of  the  United  States  they  consider  it  of  great  importance,  for  the  muo- 

a  base  for  the  organization  of  a  republic  in  Ireland,  tenance  of  good  understanding  between  the  t»o 

and  of  military  and  naral  operations  for  its  estab-  countries,  that  the  abjudication  of  this  question  in 
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servations  contained  in  this  dispatch,  I  hare  to  in- 
struct jou  to  express  the  earnest  hope  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will,  on  further  reflection,  accept  without 
hesitation  the  proposal  made  in  mj  dispatches  to 
Sir  P.  Bruce,  of  the  9th  of  March  and  of  the  24th  of 
May,  both  of  this  year — namelv,  "  limited  reference 
to  arbitration  in  regard  to  the  so-called  Alabama 
>  claims,"  and  "  adjudication  by  means  of  a  mixed 
commission  of  general  claims. 

You  will  furnish  Mr.  Seward  with  a  copy  of  this 
dispatch.  I  am,  etc.,  STANLEY. 

And  the  proposal  to  arbitrate  failed,  as  ap- 
pears by  dispatch  of  November  29,  1867. 

Dkpabtmxnt  or  Statk,        ) 
WASHiNOToif,  November  29, 1867.  f 

Sib  :  Mr.  Ford  has  given  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
Lord  Stanley  wrote  to  him  on  the  16th  of  November 
instant,  concerning  the  question  of  arbitration  upon 
the  so-called  Alabama  claims.  I  have  submitted 
Lord  Stanley's  remarks  to  the  President,  and  have 
received  his  directions  thereupon.  The  Government 
of  the  United  Statep  adheres  to  the  views  concerning 
the  proposed  arbitration  which  I  have  heretofore  had 
occasion  to  make  known  through  your  legation  to 
Lord  Stanley.  We  are  now  distinctly  informed  by 
Lord  Stanley's  letter  that  the  limited  reference  of 
the  so-called  Alabama  claims,  which  Lord  Stanley 
proposes  is  tendered  upon  the  condition  that  the 
United  States  shall  waive  before  the  arbitration  the 
position  they  have  constantly  maintained  from  the 
beginning — namely,  that  the'  Queen's  proclamation 
of  1861,  which  accorded  belligerent  rights  to  insur- 
gents against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  was 
not  justified  on  any  grounds,  either  of  necessity  or 
of  moral  rights,  and  tnerefore  was  an  act  of  wrongful 
intervention,  a  departure  from  the  obligation  of  ex- 
isting treaties,  ana  without  the  sanction  of  the  law 
of  nations.  The  condition  being  inadmissible,  the 
proposed  limited  reference  is  therefore  declined. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD. 

To  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Esq.,  etc. 

To  which  Mr.  Adams  answers : 

Leqatioiy  or  thb  United  States,     i 
LoKDON,  D^emherAy  1S6T.  f 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  document 
published  for  the  use  of  Parliament,  containing  the 
latest  portion  of  the  correspondence  relative  to  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries.  From 
tne  tone  of  the  reply  of  Lord  Stanley  in  connection 
with  your  dispatch  just  received,  No.  2,098,  of  the 
16th  of  November,  it  seems  plain  that  nothing  more 
can  be  expected  from  this  negotiation.  - 1  shall,  there- 
fore, in  accordance  with  your  desire,  give  it  out 
hereafter  as  so  understood. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  Spanish' American  War. — The  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  tendered  to  the  South 
American  States,  at  war  with  Spain,  certain 
propositions  for  the  settlement  of  their  diffi- 
culties, which  are  thus  stated  : 

According  to  these  propositions,  Chili  and  her  allies 
on  one  side,  and  Spam  on  the  other,  should  appoint 
plenipotentiaries  to  Washington,  authorized  to  meet 
m  a  conference,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  person 
whom  the  Predident  of  the  United  States  should 
designate,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  terms 
of  a  permanent  peace,  which  should  bo  equitable, 
rust,  and  honorable  for  all  the  belligerents.  In  case 
^ey  should  not  arrive  at  a  unanimous  agreement, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should  designate 
A  third  State  or  sovereign,  who  should  decide,  as 


arbitrator,  the  differences  which  the  plenipotentiiries 
might  not  succeed  in  arranging. 

The  mediation  was  refused  on  the  grounds 
that  the  proposed  convention  would  necessarilv 
lead  to  an  arbitration  pure  and  simple,  in  which 
the  President,  and  not  the  parties  themstWo, 
would  choose  the  arbitrator;  also  that  CbiH 
did  not  regard  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso 
as  a  matter  of  arbitration,  and  also  that  it  could 
not  consent  to  give  up  prizes  captured  daring 
the  war,  as  suggested  by  all  other  uiediatorj 
States. 

Purchase  of  the  Danish  West  India  Tshndi.— 
Negotiations  were  concluded  during  the  year  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Islands  of  St  Thomas  and 
St.  John  from  the  Danish  Government  The 
provisions  of  the  transfer  are  8tate<l  in  the  fol- 
lowing proclatnation  of  King  Christian  IX, 
dated  October  25,  1867: 

We  have  resolved  to  cede  our  Islands  of  St  Thonus 
and  St.  John  to  the  United  States  of  America,  und 
we  have,  to  that  end,  with  the  reservation  of  the  cod- 
stitutional  consent  of  our  Rigsdag,  concluded  a  con- 
vention with  the  President  of  the  Untied  StAtes. 
We  have,  by  embodying  in  that  convention  explicit 
and  precise  provisions,  done  our  utmost  to  secure 
you  protection  in  your  liberty,  your  religioD.  yoor 
property  and  private  rights,  and  you  shall  be  tree  to 
remain  where  you  now  reside  or  to  remove  tt  anj 
time,  retaining  the  property  which  vou  possess  ia 
the  said  islands,  or  disposing  thereof  and  remoTing 
the  proceeds  wherever  you  please,  without  you  being 
subjected  on  this  account  to  any  contribution,  tai, 
or  charge  whatever. 

Theme  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  the  said  islands 
may  either  retain  the  title  and  the  rights  of  their 
natural  allegiance  or  acquire  those  of  citizens  of  tbe 
United  States,  but  they  shall  make  their  choice 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  the  said  convention,  and  those  who 
shall  remain  in  the  islands  after  the  expiration  of 
that  term  without  having  declared  their  intention  to 
retain  their  natural  allegiance,  shall  be  considered 
to  have  chosen  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

As  we,  however,  will  not  exercise  any  constwiat 
over  our  faithful  subjects,  we  will  give  you  ihe  op- 
portunity of  freely  and  extlnsively  expressing  jour 
wishes  in  regard  to  this  cession,  and  we  have  to  that 
effect  given  the  necessary  instructions  to  our  com- 
missioner extraordinary. 

With  sincere  sorrow  do  we  look  forward  to  tbe 
severroent  of  those  ties  which  for  many  years  hare 
united  you  to  us  and  the  mother  country,  and,  nercr 
forgettmg  those  many  demonstrations  of  loyalty  sod 
affection  we  have  received  from  you,  we  trust  that 
nothing  has  been  neglected  from  our  side  to  secure 
the  future  welfare  of  our  beloved  and  faithful  sub- 
jects, and  that  a  mighty  impulse,  both  moral  sod 
material,  will  be  given  to  the  happy  development  of 
the  islands  under  the  new  sovereignty. 

The  election  called  for  the  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  was  fixed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  January,  1868. 

France  and  Mexico. — Minister  Dix  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Secretary  Seward : 

LBOATIOX  of  THa  UWTTED  Statw,  < 
Fauw,  February  19,  ISffl.   I 

Sir:  I  enclose  a  translation  of  the  parts  of  the 
Annual  Exposition  of  the  condition  or  the  French 
Empire,  presented  by  the  Government  to  the  Senate 
and  Corps  Legislatiif,  relating  to  the  United  Statei 
and  Mexico.    The  expression  of  much  good  fetIiB| 
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Duchesnay,  Canadian  Militia,  Extra  Provincial  Aide-  and  strongly  engrafted  in  American  soil,  we 

de-Camp ;  Lt.-Col.  Hewitt  Bernard,  Major  Civil  Ser-  cannot  underestimate   the  importance  of  the 

7^^5^  ♦    TmK  n*®"i'  ?v^i^nV.^^l\  ^Tn^Afn^^rfr;  ©vent  either  to  the  Canadians  or  ourselves 

land,  late  10th  Royals  (Volunteers),  Toronto,  bxtra  ^^^             ,  ,            •     -ij              i      •/•            -j 

Proi^ncial  Aides.de-Camp.    Privy  Council  {or  Cahi-  2?®,«^^"*  ^^  a  significance  also  if  we  (insider 

net)  for  the  Dominion.— The  Hon.  Sir  John  Alexan-  England's  American  colonial  policy  during  the 

der  Macdonald,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  G.  L.,  Minister  of  Justice  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  that  this  great 

and  Attorney-Oeneral ;  the  Hon.  George  E.  Cartier,  liberty  in  colonial  self-government  was  grant- 

Q.C,  Minister  of  Mihtia;  the  Hon.  B.  L.  TiUey,  C.  B.,  ^  ^^  ,       ^  heartily,  by  the  mother  countrr, 

Minister  of  Customs;   the  Hon.  John  Rose,  Q.  C,  ^^  "^^v   ""^     Tlx.    U       :*'              i       -.l    . 

Minuter  of  Finance;  the  Hon.  William  McDoueall,  at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  people,  without 

C.  B.,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  the  Hon.  WT  P.  angry  feeling  on  either  side,  without  anj  overt 

Howland,  C.  B.,  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue ;  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  force  the 

Hon.  A.  G.  Archibald,  Q.  C,  Secretary  of  State  for  measure,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  single  gen 

the  Provinces ;  the  Hon.  Peter  Mitchell,  Minister  of  v«:.,«  «J^;i  a.»  i*      t-i.^  ««x^.»f«/.u;c  «  ^n.i  nnc 

Marine  and  Fisheries ;  the  Hon.- Alexander  Campbell,  ^^"1  J?  fired  for  it.     The  spectacle  is  a  grand  one, 

Q.  C,  Postmaster-General ;  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Chapais,  and  is  well  worthy  of  some  endunng  record. 

Minister  of  Agriculture ;  the  Hon.  Hector  L.  Lange-  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  how  the  peo- 

vin,  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada;  the  Hon.  Edward  pie  of  the  New  Dominion  will  profit  bv  the 

Kenny,  Receiver-General.  new  liberty  and  power  which  has  been  accord- 

LocAL  QovBRMiRNTs.  cd  to  them ;  whether  the  change  in  their  pditi- 

(?n/(irto.— Lieut.-Govemor,  Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  Stis-  cal  fortune  will  work  for  their  good  or  enl. 

ted,  C.  B.  Executive  Council:  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Macdon-  jhe    negotiations    between    the    prOTiBckl 

aid,  Q.  C.,  Attorney-General;  the  Hon.  M  C.  Catne-  governments  and  the  Imperial  authorities  for 

'^^ood^,-  T'ie^^lt^i^flTt'^l^^^^  fbisgreatchangepriortomr  have  been  stated 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands ;  the  Hon.  John  Car-  Ine  opening  of  1807  found  a  colonial  confer- 

linff.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  ence  sitting  in  London,  composed  of  delegates 

§tf^i<'<r.— Lieut.-Govemor,  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau,  Kt.  ^^jjj  f^Q  governments  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotii 

^r^lrth^^n^kt  a^Ch^  ?«<!  ^.T^^^°^^"^7T^^J!!l'%fi•  t 

Secretary  and  Registrar,  and  Minister  of  Education ;  Imperial  Government  for  the  purpose  of  finally 

the  Hon.  C.  Dunlun.  D.  C.  L.,  Q.  C,  Treasurer;  the  agreeing  upon  tlie  details  of  the  scheme  of 

Hon.  C.  B.  de  Boucherville.  Speaker  of  the  Le^sla-  union,  as  previously  adopted  at  Quebec  in  1864, 

tive  Council ;  the  Hon.  J  .0.  fieaubien,  M.  D.,  Com-  ^^d  of  assisting  the  latter  to  prepare  a  mesKr* 

missioner  of  Crown  Lands;  the  Hon.  L.  Arcbam-  .^  -.^  o^u^u+^^i  a^«  *.«.i;«rv^Jr.>f«..^  ^noi»tTn*nt 

bault,    Commissioner   of  Agriculture    and   PubUc  to  be  submitted  for  parliamentary  enactraent 

Works:  the  Hon.  George  Irvine,  Q.  C,  Solicitor-  The  conference,  of  which  Mr.  (now  Sir  Jotn 

General  A.)  Macdonald,  an  old  and  experienced  Cim- 

Mva  <S«>^.— Lieut. -Governor,  Maj.-Gen.  Charles  (jjan  statesman,  already  known  to  onr  reader, 

Hastings  Doyle.     Executive  Council :  the  Hon  W.  ^          chairman,  was  composed  as  follow? 

Annand,  Treasurer;  the  Hon.  W.  B.  v  ail,  Provin-  ^        ,        tt^_    t^u^    ai^-  5;i^«  \r«/wiAneU 

cial  Secretary:  the  kon.  B.  Robertson,  Commission-  ,  Canada,--Roii  John  Alexander  MaodonaM, 

er  of  Public  Works  and  Mines;  the  Hon.  Martin  I.  Attorney-General  ot  Upper  Canada  and  Mini? 

Wilkins,  Q.  C,  Attorney-General;  the  Hon.  R.  A.  ter    of   Militia    of   Canada,  Chairman;  Hon 

McHeffey.  President  of  the  Executive  CouncU;  the  George  Etienne  Cartier,  Attorney  General  of 

?memb;«  JiXStdipakmJnt)                        '*"'^°  ^^'>^^^  Ca'^a^J  ^o^-  Alexander  Tilloch  Gilt: 

Mm  BruMuncJh.-Ueui..QoYeTnor,  Col.    Francis  Hon.    William   McDougall,   Secretary  of  the 

Pym  Harding,  C.  B.,  22d  Regt.   Executive  Council :  Province  of    Canada;    Hon.   William   rear« 

the  Hon.  A.  R.  Wetmore,  Attomcv-Gcneral ;   the  Rowland,  Minister  of  Enance ;  Hon.  Hector  L 

S-^'u  ^•cFv^^^'o''^'''  Solicitor-General;   the  Hon.  Langcvin,  Postmaster-General. 

Richard  Sutton,  Surveyor- General ;  the  Hon.  J.  A.  ,?,^^    c%^*v«      tt^«    r«k«*i^-  T«rvT^i>t.  V  D 

Beckwith,  Provincial  Secretary ;    the  Hon.  David  „  -^^'^^  iSc<><wi.--Hon.  Charles  Tapper  M.  i^. 

Wark,    Receiver-General ;   the   Hon.  J.  McAdam,  Secretarv    of    the   Province ;    lion,     w .   f 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works;  the  Hon.  A.  Henry,  Attorney-General;  Hon.  J.  W.  Ritchie. 

C.  Des  Brisay  and  B.  Bcveridffe,  Board  of  Works ;  Solicitor-General;    Hon.    Jonathan    McCuUj: 

the  Hon.  W.  P.  Flewelhng  (without  office).*  jj^^  ^^^^^^  q  Archibald. 

The  year  1867  may  safely  be  assumed  to  have  jVewj  Brunswick,— Eon,  Peter  Mitchell,  Pre^i- 

been  the  most  important,  since  their  discovery  dent  of  Council;  Hon.  R.  D.  Wilraot;  Boa. 

and  settlement,  in  tiio  history  of  the  British  Samuel  L.    Tilley,  Secretary  of  the  ProriDCc: 

North  American  colonies.    No  other  year  baa  Hon.  Charles  Fisher,  Attomev-General;  Hon. 

been  so  fruitful  in  great  political  and  constitu-  j,  jf.  Johnson;  Lt-Colonel   Hewitt  Beroonl 

tional  results  to  the  people  of  that  portion  of  Secretary. 

the  British  colonial  empire.  When  we  remem-  jho  conference  continued  its  labors  A^r 
her  that  1867  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a  gome  short  time  after  the  new  year,  and  ii^ 
"new  nationality,"  on  our  northern  border,  members  remained  in  England  until  the  final 
composed  of  four  millions  of  Queen  Victoria's  massage  of  the  Union  Act  tlirough  Pariiatneot. 
subjects,  with  a  system  of  government  framed  The  measure  was  introduced  in  the  Hou^^^i 
on  the  "well-understood  principles  of  the  Brit-  Lords,  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  then  Se^ 
ish  Constitution,"  whereby  British  institutions  retary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the  Ttic^ 
and  interests  have  been  consolidated  together  February.  On  the  19th  it  was  read  a  secww 
time,  passed  through  Committee  of  the  Whok 

•  We  are  Indebted  to  the  Canadian  Parliamentary  ^„  f],^  qoA   ^rxA  was  rAAil  a  third  time  on  tW 

^S^^^^]^r^.Mor^i0.u^*^.,.,im,,t.r  «?tf  ^f ^ iTonU.'T'  The  bill  was  ia.3. 
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coalitions,  past,  present,  aod  to  come,  as  cor-  of  which  we  are  now  assembled,  and  which  hu  laid 

nipt  and  unholy  things.    In  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  the  foundation  of  a  new  nationality  that  I  tnwt  and 

iJ™^  «n^^»»^»ri  ;«  »...»^:«»  «  «4^^*^»  «r.^  A^  believe  will  ere  long  extend  ita  bounds  from  the  At- 

Howe  sncceededm  arousing  a  strong  and  de-  lantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    In  the  discussion  whith 

terminea  spirit  of  resistance,  not  alone  to  the  preceded  the  introduction  of  this  measure  in  U>e 

new  goyernment,  but  to  any  union  or  closer  imperial  Parliament,  between  the  members  of  her 

political  connection  with  the  Canadians,  under  Majesty's  Government  on  the  one  side,  and  the  dele. 

existing  circumstances.  Sf^^K  **"*  F^P^^^^^^^^  *^f  ,^T*°if *'  "i''  !°'*f^  ^i 

T>_.        4.    i.1^                 iii*        X1.VTW  the  other,  it  was  apparent  to  all  those  who  took  part 

Previous  to  the  general  elections  to  the  Do-  i^  these  Isonferenc^,  that  while  her  lUjestj'a  S 

minion  Parliament,  and  to  the  several  local  Le-  isters  considered  and  pressed  the  principle  of  UnioB 

gislatures  (which  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  both  u  a  subject  of  ^at  imperial  interest,  Uiej  allowed 

took  place  on  the  same  days),  the  Lieutenant-  *o  the  provincial  representatives  every  freedom  in 

Governor  of  each  province  was  sncceasftJ  in  SraSd*fnr.r„;r*y;L^'J  f^^l^'Z 

having  a  government  formed  for  his  particular  privileges  as  a  free  and  self-governed  people. 

Province.     In  Ontario,  the  Hon.  J.  Sandfield  The  act  of  Union,  as  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Par. 

[acdonald,  an  old  Reformer,  had  accepted  the  Hament  imposes  the  duty  and  confers  upon  you  the 

task  of  constructing  a  government,  which  duty,  "«^i  "^Vr®??,^**^?, *5  Practice  the  system  of  eotmd. 

i^/xw»»^«    ;i;ffir..,if  »<•  ?\.^   4^™*    ™:««.  ♦rx  ♦i.I  ment  which  it  called  into  existence,  of  consolidating 

however    difficult  at  the   time,  owing  to  the  j^g  institutions,  of  harmonizing  its  administmtm 

factious  spirit  abroad,  he  successfully  achieved,  details,  and  of  making  such  legSlative  proriaonia* 

taking  into  his  cabinet  two  Reformers  and  two  will  secure  to  a  constitution,  in  some  respects  noTd, 

Conservatives.     In  Quebec,  the  Hon.  Joseph  a/aiji  fair,  and  unprejudiced  trial ;  with  the  design 

Oauchon,  now  president  of  the  Dominion  Sen-  f  effecting  those  objects,  measures  will  be  laid  be- 

.       .      \^     r-  1  •^^*^^"';        *'"^  ^viiiiu.v^  Kj'^Mx  f^^^    ^^  £.^j.  ^jj^  amendment  and  assimilation  of  the 

ate,  signaUy  failed  in  the  endeavor,  owing  to  laws  now  established  in  the  several  Provinces,  relai- 

his  unpopularity  on  a  question  of  administra-  ing  to  currency,  customs,  excise  and  revenue  gen- 

tive  policy,  and  was  forced   to  yield    to    M.  erallv;  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  postal  system, 

Ohauveau,  a  younger,  but  more  acceptable  poll-  ^^^  the  proper  management  of  the  public  works  and 

4^/%;n«>   ^i^r.  ^«^^;i:i«.\s««««««,«  4.i,/v^;«5««i*4«o  properties  of  the  Dominion,  for  the  adoption  of  a 

ticwn,  who  speedily  overcame  the  difficulties  {;eir-considered  scheme  of  iliiUtia  organization  and 

01  the  position,  and  formed  a  strong  Oonserva-  defence,  for  the  proper  administraUon  of  Indian 

tive  administration.     In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  affairs,  for  the  introduction  of  uniform  laws  reaped* 

Brunswick,  governments  were  also  constructed,  iof  patents  of  invention  and  discovery,  the  natorat 

winch,  like  those  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  were  A^^.^^J^^,^;  T^^^ 

pledged  to  carry  out  the  union  prmciple.  insolvency.    A  measure  will  iUo  be  submitted  to 

The  result  of  the  elections,  in  August  and  jou  for  the  perfection  of  the  duty  imposed  apo« 

September,  gave  the  Dominion  Government  an  Canada  under  the  terms  of  the  Union  Act,  of  immt- 

overwhehning  maiority  in  the  House  of  Com-  ^}^^  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and 

mons.  (as  the  poflar  branch  of  the  Legisla-  Sl^eptir^^l'wt'ch^•r=il»teZ"C^c:: 

ture  is  called  under  the  new  constitution),  lu  comprising  the  Dominion.    The  liberality  with  which 

all  the  provinces  except  Nova  Scotia,   where  the  ^arantee  for  cost  of  construction  was  giren  bjr 

but   one  Union   candidate   was  returned.     In  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  new  proof  of  the  hearty 

Ontario  not  only  were  the  rank  and  file  of  the  l^^^""^^  ^^^^^J  ^V  ^"^j?**  P^?!®  »P  y.^"5  ^^T'^t 

^ixof..r./.f:^»;^f«  ,«««o*^,i    „*  ♦T.^  ..^ii^    iv„*  ♦!,«  Your  consideration  will  also  oe  invited  to  the  im- 

obstructionists  worsted  at  the  polls,  but  the  p^rtant  subject  of  Western   territorial  extcniion, 

chief  of  the  party  (Mr.  Brown)  and  many  of  and  your  attention  will  be  called  to  the  best  means 

its  leading  spirits  were  defeated  by  crushing  for  the  protection  and  development  of  our  fisberf 

majorities,  proving  conclusively  that  the  union  and  marine  interests.    You  will  also  be  asked  to 

sentiment  in  that  province  at  least  was  strong  S^e-^frof foV?hTesUbtt.elt*o?  '^rfJu^t 

and  healthy.     Each  of  the  local  governments  uting  to  elections,  and  the  trial  of  controTerted 

was  also  successful  in  its  appeal  to  the  people,  elections. 

with  the  exception  of  the  Nova  Scotian  one.  a^Umen  of  tJU  Borne  of  Commoiu  : 

In  that  province  the  antl-unionists  were  victo-  The  circumstances  under  which  the  Act  of  Union 

nous.  came  into  operation  rendered  it  impossible  to  ob- 

The  Dominion  Parliament  met  at  Ottawa,  tain  the  assent  of  the  Legfislature  to  tne  expenditure 

on  the  6th  of  November,  when  the  Hon.  James  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  busin«j  of 

Oockbm^  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  iX'^^L^ThS^^^^^^^^ 

of  Oommons,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  Cauchon  biUty  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.    ThedeUilsof 

was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  Senate.     On  that  expenditure  will  be  laid  before  you  and  submit* 

the  following  day  the  Governor-General   de-  ted  for  yo«r  sanction.    I  have  directed  that  the  estj- 

livered  the  foUowing  speech  from  ;he  throne :  J^m?J  ^y^^"'  "Yol*^wl''fi^"^erh"?tJ: 

Honorable  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate :  framed  with  all  attention  to  economy  which  is  cost- 

GKfTLBM.N  OF  THE  HocsB  OF  COMMONS:    lu  ad-  5*^^**^®  ,^*^  *t«  ""^l?*®"*?:^?  ""^  efficiency  in  the 

dressing,  for  the  first  time,  the  Pariiamentarv  repre-  different  branches  of  the  pubhc  service, 

•entatives  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  desire  to  HonorabU  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  : 

ffive  expression  to  my  own  deep  feeling  of  gratifica-  Qentlbmbn   of   the    House   of    CoKMoys :    The 

tion  that  it  has  been  my  high  privilege  to  occupy  an  general  efficiency  of  the  volunteers  and  militii  b«i 

official  position  which  has  maae  it  my  dutv  to  assist  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  year,  and  the 

at  every  step  taken  in  the  erection  of  this  great  whole  volunteer  force  of  Ontario    and  Quebec  is 

Confederation.     I  congratulate  you  on  the  legisla-  already,  by  the  Uberality  of  the  Imperial  Qorenh 

tive  sanction  which  has  oeen  given  by  the  Imperial  ment,  armed  with  the  breech-loadinff  rifle. 

Parliament  to  the  Act  of  Union,  under  the  provisions  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  congratmate  yoa  on  the 
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constitated  on  the  Istof  July  and  sabseqaentlj, 
occurred  in  November,  when  General  AVilhams 
resigned  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  wm  succeeded  by  General  Doyle,  from 
the  Governorship  of  New  Brunswick.  Colo- 
nel Harding  was  the  successor  of  the  latter  in 
New  Brunswick.  On  the  7th  of  November  a 
change  of  ministry  took  place  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Union  party  retiring  from  office,  owing  to  their 
recent  fdlure  at  the  polls  to  obtain  a  mmority 
in  Parliament  With  regard  to  the  general  con- 
dition and  resources  of  the  Dominion,  we  are 


indebted  to  RutiVb  Merchants'  M%'ame  fcff 
the  following  facts : 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Caoadian  authorities  that 
since  1861  the  populatioii  of  all  the  prorincet  com- 
bined has  increased  from  3,300,000  to  aboat  4,000,000; 
and  although  this  increase  may  not  be  coDsidered  io 
itself  as  specially  important,  yet  it  indicates  a  ratio 
of  progress  which,  at  no  very  remote  period,  is  des- 
tined to  give  to  oar  neighbors  a  commandios  natioDsl 
importance.  The  following  statement  mows  the 
area  of  the  respective  provinces,  their  prodoctions 
in  1861^  and  the  estimated  population  in  1667,  as  p«l>- 
lished  in  the  Canadian  reports  : 


Arka. 


ABEA  AND  POPULATIOJf. 

POPITLATIOX,  1866. 


Square  Miles. 


Catholics. 


Foreign. 


Ontario  (U.  C.) 

Quebec  (L.  C.) 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 


Existing  Dominion  . . . 
Prince  Edward  -Island. 
Newfoundland 


Projected   Dominion....      419,345 


121,260 

210,020 

27,105 

18,660 


877,045 

2,100 

40,200 


258,141 

943,25« 

85,288 

86,281 


1,372,913 
85,852 
57,214 


1,465,979 


484,128 
98,641 
43,^81 
81,522 


653,172 
18,257 
12,414 


TotaL 


1,896,091 

1,111,566 

252,047 

830,867 


Popolatioi. 
January  1,  IbSt. 


1,802,066 

1,28^,880 

296,C&4 

S6S,7bl 


8,090,561 

80,857 

124,288 


678,843 


8,295,706 


8,754,0M 

91,443 

180,000 


8,976,244 


The  commerce  of  the  Dominion  is  large  compared  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  areraged 

with  its  popalation.    The  combined  imports  and  ex-  $27  per  capita.  This  coniparison  shows  great  rigor  sad 

gorts  of  the  former  proTincc  of  Canada  for  the  last  prosperity  on  the  part  of  oar  neighbors.  The  standing 

seal  year  amounted  to  $105,000,000,  which  is  equir-  of  the  new  Dominion  in  respect  to  tonnage  and  fomgn 

alent  to  aboat  $34  per  head  of  population.    In  1860  commerce  is  shown  by  the  following  statement : 

COMMERCE  AND  TONNAGE;  AVERAGE  FITE  YEARS,  1861-^65. 


TONRAOS. 

COMXKBCS. 

Shipi'lM  ond 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Canada 

953,124 
721,727 
772,017 

941,881 
674,602 
929.929        { 

$36,081,436 
4,786,933 
6-794.259 

$40,493,585 

7,166,630 

10,647,193 

|5!80,4i? 

New  Brunswick 

809,6« 

Nova  Scotia. 

863,063 

Existing  Dominion 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . 
Newfoundland 

2,446,868 
172,657 
182,819 

2,545,912 
151,405 
149,884 

$47,662,628    ■ 
1,228,369 
5,427,881 

$08,807,868 
1,433,550 
6,218,416 

e90Jl,l?2 
89,M9 
87,023 

Projected  Dominion 

2,751,844 

2,846,151 

$54,318,828 

$64,959,324 

$1,039,7'^ 

The  tonnage  above  g^ren  for  Canada  is  the  sea- 
ward tonnage :  besides  which  there  cleared  from  in- 
land ports  to  tne  United  States  on  the  average  of  the 
same  five  years  9,291,069  tons,  and  entered  at  inland 
ports  iVom  the  United  States  8,144,207  tons.  This  is 
exclusive  of  ferry  navigation. 

Thus  far  the  provinces  have  conducted  their  flnan- 
ces  with  commendable  economy.  Their  total  debts 
amount  to  about  $75,000,000 — an  agCTegate,  it  is 
true,  equal  to  the  whole  debt  of  the  United  States 
seven  years  ago ;  but  yet  less  than  one-flfth  the  rate 


per  capita  of  the  present  Federal  and  States  deM< 
of  this  country.  The  total  governmental  eipecfr 
tures  of  the  provinces  are,  in  round  numbers, 
$15,000,000,  which,  with  a  population  of  four  mil- 
UonH,  amounts  to  a  burden  of  $3.75  per  head  of  thf 
population.  Our  own  Federal  taxation  at  preMot 
averages  $18.95  per  capita,  to  say  nothing  ofonr 
State  burdens.  As  illustrating  the  finances  of  tb« 
several  sections  of  the  Dominion,  we  present  lb« 
following  statement  of  receipts,  expenaitures,  au^ 
debts : 


REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES,  DEBT,  ETC.,  1865  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  LOAN  ACCOUNT). 


Canada , 

New  Brunswick. 
Nova  Scotia 


Existing  Dominion  « . . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 
Newfoundland 


Projected  Dominion  . 


Regkipts. 


Customs  and  Excise. 


$6,963,716 

775,941 

1,047,891 


Total. 


$10,405, 259 
1,070,004 
1,517,806 


ExPEiinrrcavs. 


Interest. 


$8,768,773 
860,596 
284,838 


ToUl. 

$1175347691" 
1,168,074 
1,470,806 


Public  Dtlt 


$8,787,648 
163,648 
427,509 


$9,878,705 


$13,023,169 
217,732 
482,460 


$18,728,861 


$4,418,707 
17,876 
49,744 


$14,178,071 
214,396 
579,453 


$4,481,827        I  $14,966,920 


$61,744/^1 
5,*21,445 
5,»^27,4iS 


$78,1?3A^ 
lfil,.WO 

1,161.564 
$74,616,«ri 
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patriarch  of  his  temporal  power,  and  to  invest  have  been  sold.    Until  recently  the  American 

it  in  a  committee  of  laymen.    In  Smyrna  and  missionaries  were  pursuing  their  work  under 

Constantinople  they  are  especially  strong  and  the  belief  that  what  they  were  doing  was  wclj- 

confident,  while  in  the  interior  stricter  lines  are  pleasing  to  the  Viceroy.    Five  years  ago  a  house 

drawn,  and  reformers  obliged  to  secede  and  join  in  Cairo,  worth  more  than  £8,000,  was  pre- 

the  Protestant  party.     Many  enter  into  the  sented  to  the  mission  as  a  mark  of  his  good-will, 

scheme  for  political  reasons,  as  the  Protestanti-  A  little  later  the  Viceroy  declared  that  the 

zation  of  the  chnrch  will  secure  Englisn  pro-  missionaries  were  doing  a  great  work  as  eda- 

tection  for  the  Armenians,  the  only  Christian  cators  of  his  people;  he  wished  them  all  suc- 

sect  in  Turkey  who  have  no  friends  abroad.  cess,  and  promised  his  support  should  it  be 

3.  7%^  Nestorians. — They  have  a  patriarch  needed.  In  the  aatnmn  of  1865,  however,  a 
at  Di;  (Mosul),  in  Turkey,  and  eighteen  bish-  boys^  school  at  Osiout  was  broken  up,  the  pupils 
ops.  In  1833  their  number  was  reported  as  being  sent  off  to  work  at  the  railway  works  for 
10,054  families,  or  70,000  souls.  Other  state-  two  or  three  months.  When  the  matter  was 
ments  give  higher  figures.  The  number  of  Nes-  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Viceroy,  ho 
torians  in  Persia  is  estimated  at  25,000.  Since  made  the  following  reply :  *'The  solo  aim  of  the 
1833  the  American  missionaries  have  labored  American  missionaries  is  to  change  the  relipon 
among  the  Nestorians,  and  formed  a  number  of  of  my  subjects.  In  changing  their  religion, 
Evangelical  Congregations.  Those  Nestorians  they  change  to  some  extent  their  nationality, 
who  have  united  with  Rome  are  generally  called  AVere  I  to  grant  the  favor  requested  of  me  (the 
Chaldeans.  They  have  a  patriarch,  bearing  exemption  of  the  children  from  government 
the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Babylon,  and  residing  levies  while  they  were  at  school),  I  should,  ipw 
at  Bagdad,  archbishops  at  Amadia  and  Seleucia,  factOy  aid  them  in  undermining  my  own  inBn- 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  tour  bishops  in  Turkey,  and  ence  over  my  subjects.  This  I  cannot  reason- 
two  in  Persia.  In  India  the  Nestorians  are  ably  be  expected  to  do."  The  only  reason  for 
commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Christians  this  change,  in  the  Viceroy's  opinion,  apparently, 
of  St.  Thomas  or  "Syrians,"  of  whom  there  are  is  the  growing  strength  of  missionaries  and 
about  70,000.  About  150,000  are  united  witli  converts.  In  1865  the  American  missionaries 
the  Church  of  Rome.  had  doubled  their  staff,  and  had  opened  several 

4.  The  Jacobites. — They  have  a  patriarch,  new  stations,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  oau- 
with  the  title.  Patriarch  of  Antioch  at  Caramit  pying  the  whole  land.     The  Coptic  patriarch 

iDiarbekir),  a  maphrian  (head  of  the  Eastern  became  alarmed  at  the  number  of  new  converts, 
aoobites),  in  a  convent  near  Mosul.  Besides,  He  insinuated  to  the  Viceroy  that  the  mission- 
there  are  said  to  be  21  bishops  in  Asiatic  aries  were  actuated  by  sinister  motives,  and 
Turkey.  The  number  of  families  in  Turkey  is  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Egypt  to 
variously  estimated  from  10,400  to  34,000.  It  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  The  Viceroy 
is  said  that  there  are  about  200,000  Jacobites  at  first  aided  the  patriarch  to  set  np  oppoMtioa 
living  in  East  India  (in  Malabar  and  Travan-  schools  in  the  localities  where  mission  institn- 
core).  Of  late,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  tions  were  establitjhed.  Ho  then  sent  a  firman 
ha«  made  progress  among  the  Jacobites  in  Syria,  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  Upper 
6,  The  Oopts. — This  is  the  name  of  the  native  Egypt,  to  be  read  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Christians  in  Egypt.  They  have  a  Patriarch  of  sheiks  of  the  villages,  the  effect  of  which  was 
Alexandria  who  resides  at  Cairo,  and  is  the  head  that  to  become  a  Protestant  was  liencefortli  to 
of  the  entire  church,  with  jurisdiction  also  ex-  rebel  againstthe  government, 
tending  over  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  tlie  right  This  decree  the  Patriarch  endeavored  to 
of  consecrating  the  Abuna  (patriarch)  of  the  carry  into  execution  early  in  1867,  during  a 
latter  country;  16  bishops,  146  churches  and  tour  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  majority 
convents.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  of  the  Copts  live.  He  instituted  a  cruel  jx^r- 
from  150,000  to  250,000,  of  whom  about  10,000  secution  against  all  the  native  Christian 
are  in  Cairo.  Of  the  Copts,  about  13,000  have  who  associated  with  the  American  mission- 
united  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (United  aries,  causing  their  children  to  be  beaten  and 
Copts).  For  some  years  past,  missionaries  of  withdrawn  from  the  schools,  and  burning  ail 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  the  Bibles  and  other  religious  books  he  coold 
States  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  cause  of  lay  hands  on.  The  local  Mussulman  authori- 
education  among  the  Copts.  ties,  instead  of  interfering  to  protect  their  sal>- 
Their  staff  has  consisted  of  eight  ordained  jects,  rather  countenanced  the  patriarch^s  pro- 
missionaries,  three  female  teachers  and  a  print-  ceedings.  The  consular  agents  of  the  United 
er,  together  with  only  about  forty  native  con-  States  and  France  advised  the  native  Christians 
verts,  wlio  are  engaged  as  teachers,  preachers,  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  patriarch; 
and  colporteurs.  They  have  occupied  several  but  tiie  consul-general  of  the  United  States,  in 
central  stations,  and  several  out-stations,  where  Alexandria,  Mr.  Hale,  emphatically  reiuoo- 
the  Gospel  lias  been  preached  in  the  vernacular  stratcd  with  the  Egyptian  Government  in  be- 
ef the  uj^tive  Egyptians.  Congregations  have  half  of  the  missionaries,  and  after  lon^  hesiu- 
been  gathered,  schools  establishe<l,  a  printing-  tion  the  Viceroy  was  finally  induced  to  send  a 
press  set  up,  and  upward  of  seventy  thousand  telegram  to  tlie  patriarch  to  stop  his  violent 
volumes  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  parts,  dealings  and  come  home. 
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latter,  Colonel  F.  J.  Salazar  was  appointed  in  Peabody,  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  tbe 

his  place.      A  new  presidential  election  was  South ;  of  $1,000,000,  by  the  same  gentleman, 

ordered  to  take  place  on  the  loth  of  December,  for  a  scientific  and  art  institntion  in  Baltimore, 

and  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  called  and  of  $150,000  to  Harvard  University,  and  the 

for  the  6th  of  January,  for  a  scrutiny  of  the  same  amount  to  Yale  College,  for  tbe  founding 

vote.  and  outfit  of  professorships  in  these  seats  of 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  also  revoked  the  learning ;  the  gift,  by  Ezra  Cornell,  of  $760,- 

extraordinary  powers  given  to  the  President,  000  for  the  founding  of  the  Cornell  University  a: 

by  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  confine  any  per-  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  $25,000  additional  to 

son  or  persons  considered  dangerous  to  public  Genesee  College  at  Lima,  New  York;  the  gift, 

order;  consequently  all  those  who  were  in  con-  by  Asa  Packer,  of  $500,000  to  found  Lehigh 

finement  were  set  at  liberty,  and  those  who  College  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania;  thegiit, 

had  been  expatriated  were  permitted  to  return  by  Matthew  Vassar,  of  about  half  a  million  for 

to  the  country.    Recruiting  was  prohibited ;  in  founding  Vassar  College  at  Pongbkeepsie,  for 

future  soldiers  are  to  be  drawn  for,  and  every-  the  education  of  young  women  in  the  higber 

body  drawn  must  servo  or  find  a  substitute,  studies;   the  gift,  by  Daniel  Drew,  of  neariy 

Peruvians,  Chilians,  Bolivians,  Colombians,  and  $600,000  for  foonding  and  endowing  a  thw- 

Venezuelans  are  enabled,  by  a  decree  of  the  logical  seminary  at  Madison,  N.  J. ;  of$loO,- 

25th  October,  to  obtain  the  rights  of  citizenship  000  by  the  same  gentleman,  for  the  endowment 

without  being,  as  heretofore,  subject  to  a  pre-  of  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn, 

vious  term  of  residence.    A  commission  was  and  of  a  further  large  sum,  of  which  we  hiTC 

appointed  for  the  codification  of   the    laws,  not  seen  a  definite  statement,  for  a  female  semi- 

Caraquos  and  Esmeraldas  are  now  ports   of  nary  at  Carmel  N.  Y. ;  the  gift  of  $460,000  bj 

entry.  the  heirs  of  John  P.  Crozer,  for  the  foundiss 
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GRESS.     At  no  period  of  the  national  history  endowment  of  a  new  female  seminary  in  Cen- 

has  the  advance  in  education  been  so  marked  tral  New  York,  by  Henry  Wells,  with  |100,- 

and  rapid  as  within  the  past  five  years.    It  is  a  000  or  more ;  and  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Walker,  of 

eingular  fact,  but  one  demonstrated  by  iiumer-  Boston,  of  $300,000,  one-half  to  the  Massack- 

ous  examples  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  setts  Institute  of  Technology,  tbe  other  to  the 

States,  that  a  condition  of  war  gives  an  im-  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
pulse  to  education.     The  three  period  of  our        These  are  only  the  great  donations,  araocnt- 

own  history  most  prolific  in  the  establishment  ing  to  very  nearly  seven  millions  of  dollars;  bat 

of  colleges  and  schools  of  higli  grade   were  a    continuous    stream    of   smaller    sums  h^ 

1775-1787,  1812-1817,  and   1861-1867.     But  poured  into  the  colleges  of  tbe  North,  prudi- 

it  has  npt  been,   during  the  past  five  years,  cing  an  aggregate  of  full  five  millions  more, 
solely  a  period  for  the  founding  of  now  col-        Indeed,  so  fiberal  have  been  the  endowments 

leges ;  the  debts  which  had  well-nigh  crushed  and  so  numerous  the  new  institutions  and  ne^ 

some  of   the  institutions  already  established  professorships  created,  that  there  has  been » 

have  been  liquidated,  and  new  and  ample  en-  serious  diflSculty  in  finding  racn   fully  comp^; 

dowments  raised,  new  departments  of  instruc-  tent  to  fill  some  of  the  chairs  recently  e^tabli^ec, 

tion,  agricultural,  scientific,  military,  or  profes-  or  the  presidency  or  leading  professorships  '^ 

sional,  have  been  added,  and  facilities  given  for  older  institutions,  fi*ora  which  scholars  of  knoin 

a  more  thorough  and  extensive  course  of  in-  ability  have  been  called  to  the  new  institatioti 

struction,  while  the  standard  for  admission  has  The  advance  has  been  so  rapid,  that  it  has  beea 

been  raised  in  many  of  our  colleges.    Female  diflScult  for  the  best  scholarship  of  the  uAlioa 

education  has  been  greatly  advanced,  and  the  to  keep  pace  with  it. 

subject  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  the        A  very  able  and  thoughtful  pamphlet,  witi 

branches  of  higher  learning,  already  successfully  the  modest   title  of  "Notes  on  Polytechnic 

prosecuted  in  a  number  of  Western  colleges,  Schools,"  by  S.  Edwards  Warren,  published 

18  attracting  the  attention  of  educators  in  all  near  the  close  of  1867,   enumerates  eighteen 

garts  of  the  country.     During  the  war,  the  polytechnic  schools  or  scientific  schools  in  ibe 

outhern  colleges  and  schools  of  high  grade  United  States,  of  which,  however,  three  we« 

did  not  reap  much  of  the  benefit  of  this  benevo-  not   yet  in  operation,  viz.,    the  "  Worcei^e' 

lent  overflow.     Snch  of  them  as  were  in  or  County  Free  Industrial  Institute,"  the  Scieiiti& 

near  the  path  of  the  contending  armies  were  Department  of  Cornell  University,  and  the  tire 

generally  closed,  and  in  some  instances  plnn-  scientific  schools  of  the  projected  CTniversity  t^ 

dered  or  destroyed  by  fire.    Since  the  close  of  the  South.    The  two  former  will  probably  k 

the  conflict  sofne  of  them  have  received  aid  and  organized  in  1868.     Of  these,  six  are  indepeo- 

partial  endowment,  and  others  will  undoubt-  dent  of  any  connection  with  other  college*^ 

edly  be  assisted  before  long.     Some  of  the  en-  universities.    In  these  eighteen  are  Dot  indndtJ 

dowments,  made  by  single  individuals  to  the  the  three    Government  Polytechuic  Scbon^ 

cause  of  education  and  to  institutions  of  leai*n-  viz.,  the  Military  Academy  at  We^t  Point,  tbe 

ing,  are  so  vast  as  to  be  without  parallel  in  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  the  SctotJ 

ancient  or  modern  times.     Among  these  we  of  Artillery  at  Fortress  Monroe.    The  hst  o. 

may  record  the  gift  of  $2,100,000  by  George  these  was  founded  in  ISOl  and  eight  of  the 
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and  high  schools,  to  the  State  University,  is  general  diffusion  of  edacation,  at  least  for  tlie 

coming  to  be  established,  wherever  the  popn-  present,  viz.,  the  deep  poverty  of  the  people. 

lation  is  sufficiently  dense  to  warrant  it^  and  The  school-funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  pnblic 

every  appliance   which  can   aid    teachers  or  lands,  with  which  most  of  those  States  (ill  the 

scholars  in  the  work  of  instruction  is  brought  newer  ones)  were  endowed,  have  been,  in  a 

into  requisition.    There  arc  yet  too  many  un-  great  measure,  perverted  from  their  porpoje, 

sightly,  inconvenient,  and  dilapidated  school-  and  in  some  of  the  States  were  invested  in 

houses  in  all  our  States,   but  the  number  of  Confederate  bonds.    These  are  not,  therefore, 

good,  well-constructed,  and  pleasantly-situated,  to  any  great  extent,  available ;  and  the  amonnt 

school  edifices  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.     The  raised  by  tax,  in  the  present  depressed  condition 

qualifications  required  of  a  teacher  are  much  of  those  States,  will  hardly  be  more  than  suf- 

higher  than  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  incompe-  ficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the 

tent,  lazy,  ignorant,  and  careless  teachers  have  State    governments.      There    is,   therefore,  & 

been  very  generally  weeded  out.  necessity  for  the  present  for  help  from  abroad, 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  Congress  estab-  for  the  maintenance  or  partial  maintenance  of 

Kshed  by  law  a  "  Department  of  Education,"  public  schools,  tor  the  education  of  the  vam^ 

and,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  Henry  The  people,  and  especially  the  freedmea,  are 

Barnard,  LL.  D.,  then  president  of  St.  John's  doing  all  that  they  can.    More  than  a  tbooi^nd 

College,   Anfiapolis,    was    confirmed    by   the  of  the  schools  for  the  children  of  freedmen,  the 

Senate  as   Commissioner  of  Education    and  past  year,  were  sustained  wholly  or  in  great 

head  of  the  department.     The  work  of  the  part  by  the  freedmen  themselves ;  and  in  mary 

commissioner,  during  the  remainder  of  1867,  sections  of  the  South  the  poor  whites  are  doing 

was  mainly  confined  to  the  collection  of  facts  all  that  they  are  able,  to  maintain  the  schooli 

and  statistics  relative  to  the  condition  of  edu-  which  have  been  established  for  their  children, 

cation,  special   and    general,  throughout  the  These  efforts  on  their  part  have  been  soppk- 

United  States,  and  the  embodiment  of  the  facts  mented  hitherto  from  two  sources:  the  Fretd- 

80  far  as  ascertained  in  a  report  to  Congress.  men's  Bureau,  which  has  aided,  with  GoTera- 

The  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  the  ment  appropriations  and  supplies,  in  sustaining 

Southern  States  has  never  been  other  than  de-  teachers,  erecting  and  furnishing  school-hooaeis 

fective,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  causes  hith-  etc.,  for  both  freedmen  and  whites,  to  a  limited 

erto  beyond  control,  but  which  are  now,  to  some  extent;    and  the  benevolent  associations,  the 

extent,  removed.    The  number  of  academies,  Frocdraen's  and  Union  Commissions,  the  Ameri- 

seminaries,  and  colleges,  though  not  relatively  can  Missionary  Association,  the  Free  Mission 

large,  as  compared  with  the  population,  was  Society,  and  the  Home  Mission  Societies  of  the 

greater  than  in  those  States  where  their  place  different  denominations.      But  none  of  these 

was  supplied  by  high  schools  and    grammar  sources  have  sufficed  for  so  vast  a  work  w  ii 

schools,  on  the  public-school  system.     These  needed  to  be  done  at  once.    To  transform  the 

were  attended  almost  exclusively  by  the  chil-  millions  of  ignorant  children  into  intefligent 

dreo  of  the  planting  and  wealthy  classes.   Very  youths,  to  whom  in  a  few  years  will  be  c<wi>- 

few  of  these  schools  ranked  high  in  the  charac-  mitted  the  interests  of  those  States,  is  a  wo^ 

ter  or  thoroughness  of  their  institution;   but  requiring  a  vast  expenditure,  and  one  whidi 

whether  good  or  bad,  they  were  the  principal  would  better  repay  such  expenditure  than  aoy 

dependence  of  the  people  of  the  South,  except  other  conceivable. 

in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  for  education.        It  was  doubtless  from  this  view  of  the  matter 

The   sparse  and  scattered  population  of  the  that  that  noble  philanthropist,  George  Peabodr, 

country,  an  inevitable  result  of  the  plantation  was  led  to  make  that  magnificent  donation,  tbe 

system,  rendered  the  establishment  of  district  largest  ever  bestowed  by  a  private  individual 

schools,  as  they  exist  in  the  Northern  States,  for  the  promotion  of  general  education.     He 

impossible.  appropriated  $2,100,000,  of  which  $1,000,000 

But  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  South,  was  in  funds  immediately  available,  for  the  aid 
though  it  has  many  sad  and  painful  aspects,  is,  of  common-school  education  in  the  Southern 
on  the  whole,  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  dif-  States,  and  placed  this  amonnt  in  the  hands  <d 
fiision  of  education  in  the  future.  The  former  the  following  board  of  trustees :  Hon.  Robert 
slaves,  now  freedmen,  are  eager  to  acquire  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts ;  Hon.  Hamiiioa 
knowledge;  and  though  the  adults  generally  Fish,  of  New  York;  Right  Rev.  Charl«  P. 
may  not  attain  to  any  thing  beyond  reading  im-  Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio ;  General  TJ.  S.  Grant,  of 
perfectly,  and  perhaps  learning  to  write  their  the  United  States  Army ;  Admiral  D.  G.  Farra- 
names,  they  are  determined  that  their  children  gut,  of  the  United  States  Navy;  Hon.  Williaui 
shall  have  a  better  education.  The  poor  whites,  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia:  Hon.  John  Clifibrd,  of 
who  have  hitherto  cared  little  for  education,  Massachusetts ;  Hon.  William  Aiken,  of  i><with 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  competition  of  the  Carolina;  William  M.  Evarts,  Esq.,  of  New 
freedmen,  and  by  their  observation  of  the  ad  van-  York;  lion.  William  A.  Graham,  of  Nortii 
tages  of  education  among  the  private  soldiers  Carolina ;  Charles  Maealister,  Esq.,  of  Pau>- 
of  the  Union  army,  and  are  equally  desirous  of  sylvania ;  George  W.  Rigga,  Esq.,  of  Washing- 
having  their  children  educate^i.  There  is,  in-  ton ;  Samuel  Wetmore,  Esq.,  of  New  York : 
deed,  one  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  this  more  GreorgeN.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  Maryland,  and  George 
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Peabody  Rassell,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts,  with*  .  6.  Fnndswill  not  be  giyen  to  literary  or  to  profes- 

ont  otfier  restriction  than  that  it  and  its  income  wonal  schooU  as  such.    Special  arraDgements  may 

L     1 1  u*  «..»i:^^  ♦^  ♦i*^  .v.^»«^4-:..»  «^  ^^^^^^  sometimes  be  made  with  these,  for  the  purpose  of 

sbouM  l^  applied  to  the  promotion  of  common-  encouraging  the  industrial  arts,  or  for  the  education 

school  education  m  the  South,  and  tliat  its  bene-  of  teachers. 

fits  should  be  extended  to  all  classes,  without  7.  The  agent  will  not  identifj  his  efforts  with  those 

distinction  of  color.     The  trustees  met  in  New  Sf  ^^7  other  organization,  by  placing  funds  at  the 

York,  in  January,  for  preliminary  organization,  i^^TL^*^  •!?  ?*°*«^"  J  ^^*  ^°  ."°y  connection  he 

ivm,  iu«au.j«ij,   */    j^»«.     .  «*j  v.fta«**.owv«*,  mav  hold  With  beuevolent  or  rcligious  socicties,  he 

and  a^ain  m  the  same  city  on  the  19th  to  the  22d  y^\\  pursue  his  own  specific  object  by  such  means 

of  March,  1867,   when  the  funds  were  trans-  and  appliances  as  he  shall  select. 

ferred  to  tbem,  and  a  general  agent,  Rev.  Dr.  8.  At  present  no  agencies  will  be  authorized,  ez- 

Barnas  Sears,  then  president  of  Brown  Uni-  ^^Pj  *  "''» »^  '^^ich  the  serrices  rendered  will  be 

75''  ?PPJ!*°*®^^t?  ™^°^®  ^\  superintend  ^.^Th^agent  will  not,  except  in  a  few  special,  ex- 

the  distribution  of  the  moneys,  under  the  direc-  ceptional  cases,  have  occasion  to  employ  teachers. 

tion  of  the  Esecative  Committee  of  the  Trus-  He  can  therefore  aid  such  in  obtaining  places  only  by 

te«  of  the  **Peabody  Educational  Fund,"  as  giving  their  names  to  school  committees. 

the  donation  was  appropriately  named.     After  _J^-  .^pphcants  will  make  an  estimate  of  what  is 

.1      ,        r  au"            i*         *  4.U    T>  ^  J     ^T  actually  tfecessary  to  meet  their  wants,  and  state 

the  close  of  thLs  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus-  concisely  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  aid  is 

tees,  a  letter  was  received  from  Messrs.  D.  Ap-  desired. 

pleton  &  Co.,  offering  to  the  trustees  of  the  fund  !!•  Each  application  must  be  accompanied  with 

one  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  educational  recommendations  from  responsible  persons. 

.orU  viz.,  25,000  comes  each  of  Webster's  „itnli.7beTct°pVm:d'wi'thTorg^^^^^^^^^ 

Elementary    Speller,     Webster's     Elementary  is  adopted  because  a  perfect  inundation  of  corre- 

Re^or,  and  Comeirs  First  Steps  in  Geogra-  spondence  has  been  thrown  on  my  hands  by  appli- 

phv ;  20,000  Quaclsenbos's  Primary  Arithmetic ;  cants,  who  seem  not  to  have  thought  of  the  propriety 

ando,OOOcopieaofQuackenbos's  First  Book  in  of  forwarding  postage.                            ..      w 

G^mmar  to'  be  dutribnt^  by  then,,  among  ,.lL^Ti'^;^^%^J^r^''^lf^''ir^^; 

the  schools  to  which  they  should  render  assust-  appropriated,  or  suggestions  that  will  facilitate  its 

ance.     This  liberal  offer  was  accepted  with  proper  disbursement,  is  desired,  and  will  be  duly 

hearty  thanks  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ezecn-  appreciated. 

live  Committee.     Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Oo.  The  good  results  which  will  flow  from  this 

s  *0Q  after  offered  a  donation  much  smaller  in  noble  act  of  beneficence  are  almost  beyond  our 

Tdloe,  of  their  books,  embracing  some  suitable  power  to  estimate.    If,  now,  as  there  is  reason 

forthe  instruction  and  improvement  of  teachers,  to  hope,   the  Department  of  Education  shall 

it  bein;;  understood  that  a  part  of  the  income  cooperate  in  this  good  work,  and  the  masses  uf 

of  the  fund  was  to  be  devoted  to  aiding  in  the  the  South  be  elevated  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 

ciincation  of  teacLers.    Messrs.  Charles  Scrib-  and  intellectual  culture,  they  will  have  occasion 

ner  t  Oo.  also  made  a  donation  of  books  for  to  be  thankful  that  such  changes  have  been 

the  fand.  wrought  in  their  section,  even  though  it  has 

The  regulations  adopted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  been  by  the  rough  hand  of  Var. 

f<r  the  disbursement  of  the  income  of  the  fond,  The  rapid  increase  in  the  educational  funds 

were  announced  in  the  principal  papers  of  the  of  the  Western  States,  and  their  energy  and 

^oath.    They  were  as  follows :  activity  in  educational  progress,  bid  fair  to  make 

1.  The  direct  aim  of  the  agent  will  be  to  encourage  them,  within  the  next  few  years,  as  truly  the 
tad  aid  common  schools  in  the  South;  that  is,  schools  controlling  power  of  the  Union  in  intelligence, 
estibiuibed,  supported,  and  superintended  by  the  ^g  they  will  be  in  numbers  and  enterprise. 
^'Qthem  people  themselves.  Apart  from  this  lead-  \ti^ui„„„ -u^^  «i-o.«^«.  «  -«t»/x«i  o^cf^m  rX.r^<x-n. 
in?  object,  the  founding  and  ma&tenance  of  schooia  Michigan  has  already  a  school  system  organ- 
mil  nni  come  within  his  plan,  i^d  and  m  successtul  operation,  which,  begin- 

i.  Usually,  appropriations  in  moderate  amoonts  ning  with  the  primary  school,  leads  the  pupil 

will  be  made  where  such  schools  are  languishing,  or  by  regular   gradation,  and  without  any  thing 

are  liable  to  be  suspended,  for  want  of  the  means  of  ^^^^^  j-^an  nominal  cost  for  instruction,  through 

;?So,u';^^"i;it1;ia^  the  collegiate,  and  nrofessional  schools  of  fts 

>Ull  introduce  ^em,  and  undertake  their  support.  All  grand  university.     Ilhnois  is  accomplishing  the 

iflch  aid,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  temporary.  same  result  by  a  somewhat  different  but  equally 

8.  In  selecting  schools  to  be  aided,  or  places  to  be  liberal  plan,  and  has  recently  established,  as  the 

ai:;J.V?/^«lT.:d\ L^^^b^^  WKhest  institution  of  learning  in  the  State,  her 

ftt«i  largest  Industrial  University,  m  Champaign  County, 

4.  Normal  schools,  or  schools  having  normal  de-  endowed  with  $400,000  in  lands,  buildings,  and 

pvtments,  will  receive  particular  attention.   A  small  bonds,  and  besides  these,  with  480,000  acres  of 

anmbcr  of  these,  fumUhing  the  most  perfect  models  Government  lands  from  the  Agricultural  Col- 

^1  iDstruction,  will  be  considered  as  more  important  i^^^  «»«„«.      ti..^,  ^^^-.^^^  ^^  ir^^*^'r^^*ir^Tt  in  *^^\a 

tl^3  a  larger  iumber  of  an  inferior  character.*^  Here,  1®?®  ^^^^^'     Th®  "^^^^  ^^  mstiuction  m  this 

»l3o,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  agent  to  aid  others  in  university  will  embrace  a  course  in  Agncul- 

tb^irwork,  and  not  to  assume  the  support  of  such  ture,  a  course  in  Ilorticulture,  a  course  in  Me- 

*^\^l»'  chanioal  Science  and  Art,  a  course  m  Military 

tio»^ut'^ld.°'oSf/of  tie  fuimm^it  oVtC^con"  Tac««.  and  Engineering,  a  course  in  Mining  and 

t-i.n..tipal.t.d  between  the  indiTiduiJ  or  corpom-  Metallurgy,  a  course  in  Chvil  Engineering,  a- 

aoo  ud  geaertl  agent  course  in  Applied  Chemistry  and  in  Matnnu 
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Science,   a  course  in  Trade  and  Oommercial  8,000  artallery  and  engineers).    The  nmnber  of 

Science,  and  a  general  educational  course  in  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Alexandria,  in  lS$o. 

Language,  Literature,  Science,  and  Arts.    Each  was  4,283,  of  1,350,876  tons;   and,  in  1866, 

county  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  one  free  8,698. 

student  in  this  university,  and  many  of  the        The  foreign  commerce  of  Alexandria  during 

counties  have  endowed  prize  scholarships  in  the  years  1860  to  1866  was  as  follows  (vahe 

addition,  for  competition  by  all  students  in  the  in  Egyptian  piastres,  twenty  of  which  are  equal 

public  schools.     Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  to  one  American  dollar) : 
and  Kansas,  are  all  making  strenuous  efforts  to  Imports. 

bring  their  edacational  systems  up  to  the  de-  1S60 248,212,795 

mauds  of  the  present  time ;  and  Missouri,  now  J|^J 291,224,067 

freed  from  the  incubus  of  slavery,  is  zealously  ll,^ SiS'2??'?A? 

m  earnest  for  the  improvement  of  her  system  i864 492  937  258 

of  public  schools,   and  her  chief  city  ranks  1865  ....!!!..  — — ^ — 

among  the  foremost  in  the  Union  in  the  ex-  18<>6 

cellence  of  its  schools  and  the  efficiency  of  its        The  following  table  shows  the  chief  oountn« 

teachers.    On  the  Pacific  slope,  California  has  engaged  in  commerce  with  Alexandria,  in  tk 

established  a  good  school  system,  and  has  made  year  1863,  and  the  extent  of  the  same : 
commendable  advances  in  higher  education. 

EGYPT,  a  dependency  of  Turkey  in  Africa.  „     ,  ^  .,  .    J^^^^ 

Tu^  «^TT™w,««f  i.««   «:««^  ^QA^    i;^^«  i.«-^;i'  Great  Bntam.208,812,785 

The  government  has  since  1841,  been  heredi-  p^^^e 38  188  927 

tary  m  the  family  of  Mehemet  All,  and,  since  Austria. 28,644,122 

May,  1866,  in  direct  line  in  the  family  of  Ismail  Italy 15,547,839 

Pacha,  the  present  (fifth)  Viceroy  of  Egypt   In  Ptastrcs. 

1867  the  Turkish  Government  officially  con-  Great  Britain 613,166,555 

ferred  upon  the  ruler  of  Egypt  the  titles  of  France 1M,01 3,087 

"  Highness  "  and  "  Viceroy  "  (Kedervi-el-Masr).  i^"^^^ Js'oss'Pg 

The  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pacha,  Italy . .. . . . .  * . . . .' . . . ." .  \  \ '. .' ! .'  * .'  .* !  io*676|4i  s 

was  bom  on  the  26th  of  November,  1816.   The  Syria. s|9l9'227 

CJouncil  of  State,  established  in  1856,  is  at  the  Barbarous  States  of  Africa 2,667,S2S 

head  of  the  administration,  and  is  composed  of  af£nJ^ ?'?l^fJ! 

the  prince  of  the  viceroyal  family,  of  four  gen- 


£:r^>orU. 

1860 26«t.89S.5'''S 

1861 872,94S,554 

1862 66S,SiS.£*5 

1868 859,22i,4H 

1864 l,146,90o.ii^l 

1865 l,6^6,18-\0f< 

1866 1,3a7,045,'«': 


PiastreL 

Belgium 4,22I,M: 

Greece 9, 24£,t/4 

Turkey 99,»0*',4:5 


Greece 1,52*J,8^ 


erals,  and  four  great  dignitaries.  The  cabinet  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  holds  friendly  intercoTiT>* 
was,  in  September,  1867,  constituted  as  follows:  with  civilized  nations.  On  Febraaryl?t  lo 
President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  the  Inte-    Wiis  invested  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath 


nor,  of  Finances,  and  Public  Works,  Ragheb    conferred  upon  him  by  the  Queen  of  Engkcti 

of  Foreign    Affairs,   Nubar    In  June  h©  visited  the  Paris  Expofdtion,  sbJ 


Pacha ;    Minister 


Pacha;  Minister  of  the  Viceroyal  Household,  thence  went  over  on  a  visit  to  Engkoi 
Hafiz  Pacha ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  While  at  Paris  he  received  a  deputation  frcm 
President  of  the  State  Council,  Sherif  Pacha;  the  Antislavery  Society,  asking  him  for  the  sup- 
ministers  without  portfolio,  Abdallah  Pacha  and  prcssion  of  the  slave-trade.  In  hia  reply,  tb« 
Hassan  Rassim  Pacha.  The  area*  of  Egypt  Viceroy  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  sisTerr, 
(inclusive  of  Nubia,  Kordofan  and  Takale,  l>iit  that  Europeans  were  the  real  slaveholder' 
Taka,  and  the  territory  of  the  Bareah,  and  a  in  Soudan,  and  that  there  was  but  Uttk 
part  of  Soudan,  which  are  claimed  as  depen-  slavery  in  Egypt.  In  consequence  of  thb  *r 
dencics)  is  estimated  at  657,510  English  square  sertion,  the  English  Government  directed  iti 
miles,  and  the  population  at  7,465,000.  The  consul-general  at  Alexandria  to  make  inqnlri.^ 
annual  receipts  of  the  government  are  esti-  and  to  report  on  the  subject.  This  report  i^»i 
mated  at  £8,000,000.  The  tribute  paid  to  not  favorable  to  the  Egyptian  GovemmenL  h 
the  Porte  was  formerly  about  £360,000,  but  undertook  to  show  *'that  not  only  is  slave- 
is  said  to  have,  in  consideration  of  the  re-  trading  pursued  on  the  White  and  Blae  Xi2e^ 
cent  concessions  made  to  Egypt,  been  raised  to  for  and  on  account  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  goT 
nearly  ten  times  the  amount.  Two  public  loans  emment,  but  that  an  active  trade  is  going  oo  £ 
were  contracted  by  Egypt,  in  1862  and  1864:  Cairo,  where  the  number  of  slaves  for  sale 
the  former  amounted  to  sixty  million  francs,  white  and  black,  has  been  estimated  at  betvre^t 
and  must  be  reimbursed  in  thirty  years,  in  2,000  and  3,000.  The  sales  are  conducted  u 
semi-annual  payments  of  3,250,000  francs ;  the  well-known  localities,  by  men  licensed  \>j  tb^ 
other  amounted  to  five  million  pounds  ster-  government,  with,  there  can  scarcely  be  i 
ling,  and  must  be  reimbursed  in  fifteen  years,  doubt,  the  approval  of  the  Viceroy.  TH 
in  payments  of  £310,000,  at  equal  intervals,  government  now  and  then  makes  seizures  ^i 
The  army  formerly  consisted  of  21,000  men,  but  slaves  entering  the  town  in  default  of  the  proj^J 
has  been  reduced  by  the  present  Viceroy  to  tribute,  but  sends  for  the  sheik  and  tells  hid 
14,000  men  (8,000  infantry,  3,000  cavalry,  and  to  put  out  the  seized  slaves  to  pachas  ard 
— others,  not  in  the  name  of  slaves,  bat  of  s*r:i 

•  For  fhii  geographical  Btatifltics,  •«  Anicitai.  Ctolofjbdia  v^ts  entirely  at  their  disposal.^'                       _ 

for  1866.         e  1-               -«»  jj^  October,  1867,  the  Viceroy  recalled!  all  tb^ 
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ployed  being  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  a  diminution  in  the  resistance  of  the  machine, 

The  mechanical  contrivance  best  suited  for  the  is  observed  when  a  cross  wire  is  plac^  so  as  to 

production  of  these    currents,  consists  of   a  divert  a  great  portion  of  the  current  from  the 

cylindrical  keeper  hollowed  at  two  sides  for  the  electio-maguet.    The  platinum  wire,  instead  cf 

reception  of  insulated  wire  wound  longitudi-  flashing  to  redness  and  then  disappearing,  re- 

nally,  which  is  made  to  rotate  between   the  mains    permanently  ignited ;  the  indnctorimn, 

Eoles  of  a  series  of  permanent  magnets,  which  which  before  gave  no  spark,  now  gives  ooe  one* 
itter  are  at  present  replaced  by  electro-mag-  quarter  inch  in  length,  and  all  the  other  effects 
nets.  On  imparting  rotation  to  the  armature  are  singularly  increased.  But  these  effects  are 
of  such  an  arrangement,  the  mechanical  resist-  far  inferior  to  those  obtained  by  causing  tlwra 
a  nee  is  found  to  increase  rapidly,  to  such  an  to  take  place  upon  the  cross  wire  itself.  Witli 
extent,  that  either  the  driving-strap  commences  the  same  application  of  motive  power  (the 
to  slip,  or  the  insulated  wires  constituting  the  power  of  two  men),  seven  inches  of  platmiim 
coils  are  heated  so  as  to  ignite  their  silk  cover-  wire  were  made  red  hot,  and  sparks  two  and  a 
ing.  It  is  thus  possible  to  produce  mechan-  half  inches  long  were  elicited  in  the  inductori- 
ically  the  most  powerful  electrical  or  calorific  um.  The  phenomenon  of  the  augmentation  of 
efforts  without  the  aid  of  steel  magnets,  which  power  is  thus  explained :  The  electro-magnet 
latter  are  open  to  the  practical  objection  of  always  retains  a  slight  residual  magnetism,  aixi 
losing  their  permanent  magnetism  in  use.  is  therefore  in  the  condition  of  a  weak  perni»- 
Self-angmentation  of  the  Power  of  a  Mag-  nent  magnet ;  the  motion  of  the  armature  <x- 
net. — Mr.  Wheatstone  has  published  illustra-  casions  feeble  currents  in  alternate  directions 
tions  of  the  property  of  an  electro-magnet  to  in  the  coils  thereof,  which,  after  being  reduced  to 
inci'ease  its  magnetic  power  by  the  gradually  the  same  direction,  pass  into  the  coil  of  the  d€^ 
augmenting  currents  which  itself  originates,  tro-magnet  in  such  manner  as  to  increase  the 
The  construction  of  the  electro-magnet  used  magnetism  of  the  iron  core ;  the  magnet  hai- 
by  Mr.  Wheatstone  is  the  same  as  that  em-  ing  thus  received  an  accession  of  strength,  pro- 
ployed  in  Mr.  Wilde's  machine  {see  Annual  duces  in  its  turn  more  energetic  currents  m  tiw 
OrcLOP^DiA,  186G).  The  core  of  the  electro-  coil  of  the  armature ;  and  these  alternate  s^ 
inagnet  with  which  Mr.  Wheatstone  experi-  tions  continue  until  a  maximum  is  attaint, 
inented  was  formed  of  a  plate  of  soft  iron  fif-  depending  on  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  awl 
teen  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  broad,  bent  the  capacity  of  the  electro-magnet.  In  conch- 
at  the  middle  of  its  length  into  a  horse-shoe  sion,  the  author  remarks  that  there  is  an  evi- 
form.  Round  it  was  coiled,  in  the  direction  of  dent  analogy  between  the  augmentation  of  the 
its  breadth,  640  feet  of  insulated  copper  wire  power  of  a  weak  magnet  by  means  of  an  indw- 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  arma-  tive  action  produced  by  itself,  and  that  accumo- 
ture  (upon  the  plan  of  Siemens)  consisted  of  a  lation  of  power  shown  in  the  static  electric 
rotating  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  eight  and  a  half  machines  of  Iloltz  and  others,  in  which  a  tcit 
inches  long,  grooved  at  two  opposite  sides  so  as  small  quantity  of  electricity  directly  excited  15, 
to  allow  the  wire  to  be  coiled  up  longitudinally ;  by  a  series  of  inductive  actions,  augmented  « 
the  length  of  the  wire  thus  coiled  is  eighty  feet,  as  to  equal,  and  even  exceed,  the  effects  of  the 
and  its  diameter  the  same  as  that  of  the  electro-  most  powerful  machines  of  the  ordinary  ccc- 
magnet  coil.    When  this  electro-magnet  is  ex-  struction. 

cited  by  any  rheomotor,  the  current  from  which        Another  Form  of  the  Dynamo-Magnetk  Jfo- 

is  in  a  constant  direction  during  the  rotation  of  chine. — Mr.  W.  Ladd  read  before  the  Britj^ 

the  armature,  currents  are  generated  in  its  coil  Association,   at  its  summer  session,  a  paps' 

during  each  semi-revolution  which  are  alter-  describing  a  new  electro-magnetic  machine,  of 

nately  in  opposite  directions;  these  alternate  his  own  construction.    It  consists,  he  8«j% 

currents  may  be  transmitted    unchanged    to  chiefly  of  two  plates  of  iron ;  to  both  ends  of 

another  part  of  the  circuit.    If,  now,  while  the  each  plate  is  fixed  a  portion  of  a  hollow  cjKjb- 

circuit  of  the  armature  remains  complete,  the  der ;  these  plates  are  then  placed  a  certain  dt*- 

rheomotor  is  removed  from  the  electro-magnet,  tance  apart,  and  insulated  from  each  other  ia 

on  causing  the  armature  to  revolve  however  rap-  such  a  manner  that  the  cylindrical  pieces  wiil 

idly,  it  will  be  found  by  the  interposition  of  a  form  two  hollow  circular  passages ;  into  these 

galvanometer,  or  any  other  test,  that  but  very  spaces  two  armatures  (Siemens's)  are  placed 

slight  effects  take  place.    But,  if  the  wires  of  The  plates  are  surrounded  by  a  qoautaty  <^ 

the  two  circuits  be  so  joined  as  to  form  a  single  stout  copper  wire  connected  together,  the  two 

circuit,  very  different  results  will  bo  obtained,  tenninals  of  which  are  brought  into  conncciJoa 

The  force  required  to  move  the  machine  will  be  with  the  commutator  of  the  smaller  armataw. 

far  greater,  snowing  a  great  increase  of  mag-  so  that  each  change  of  polarity  in  the  arroatcre 

netic  power  ii^  the  horseshoe ;  and  the  exist-  will  augment  the  magnetism.    When  the  la^ 

ence  of  an  energetic  current  in  the  wire  is  chine  is  first  constructed  it  is  only  necea^ai?  to 

shown  by  its  action  on  a  galvanometer,  by  its  pass  a  current  near  a  small  cell  of  Smee'sor  idj 

heating  four  inches  of  platinum  wire,  .0067  other  element,  after  which  it  will  retain  a  sn^* 

inches  in  diameter,  by  its  making  a  powerful  oient  amount  of  magnetism  for  all  fiiture  wort, 
electro-magnet,  and  other  tests.  A  very  remark-        If  the  armature  in    connection  with  t^ 

able  increase  of  all  the  effects,  accompanied  by  electro-magnet  is  made*  to  rotate,  there  will  be 
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This  is  another  fdthfal  representation  of  what  of  the  Bonsen  battery  by  the  substitution  for 

takes  place  in  Nature — K   Matteucci  having  nitric  acid  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  picric 

observed  that  during  storms  the  oscillations  or  acid,  by  which  the  evolution  of  disagreeable 

the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  are  sudden  and  and  unwholesome  gases  will  be  prevented,  and 

frequent,  while  on  calm  and  clear  days,  the  the  efficiency  of  the  battery  not  injuriously  im- 

deflection  of  the  needle  remains  almost  con-  paired.    The  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  l)e  re- 

stant.    In  other  respects  the  laboratory  ex-  placed  by  a  solution  of  sea-salt    The  addition 

periments  of  the  one  agreed  remarkably  with  also  of  picric  acid  to  a  battery  containing  but 

the  actual  observations  of  the  other.  one  fluid  greatly  improves  its  action.    The  re- 

Polarization  of  the  Electrodes,— kt  the  meet-  sistance  to  the  current  caused  by  the  porous 
ing  of  the  French  Academy,  September  9th,  vessel  of  a  Darnell's  battery,  is  removed  by  & 
M.  Gangain  presented  a  note  on  this  subject,  slight  modification  of  its  details.  "Within  the 
He  made  the  following  experiments,  to  resolve  outer  vessel,  which  may  be  made  of  glass  or 
the  question  as  to  the  part  which  each  of  the  porcelain,  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  copper  much 
electrodes  takes  in  the  polarization.  In  a  smaller  than  the  outer  vessel,  but  having  at- 
cylindrical  vase  he  placed  a  porous  cylinder  of  tached  to  its  lower  end  a  disk  of  copper  that 
much  smaller  diameter,  and  both  vases  were  just  fits  on  the  bottom  of  the  outer  vessel.  Be- 
filled  with  the  same  liquid.  The  platinum  strips  tween  the  latter  and  the  copper  cylinder  ia  the 
which  were  to  serve  for  the  decomposition  of  diaphragm  and  a  cylinder  of  glass  or  ordinary 
the  liquid  were  placed  in  the  exterior  vase,  porcelain,  having  on  the  outside,  at  the  distance 
and  a  third  plate  of  metal  was  introduced  into  of  one-third  of  its  height  from  its  lower  ei- 
the  porous  cylinder;  the  third  plate,  which  re-  tremity,  small  projections  for  supporting  a 
mained  constantly  out  of  the  circuit  traversed  cylinder  of  zinc.  This  battery  is  charged  ly 
by  the  current,  did  not  experience  any  polari-  placing  silicious  sand  in  the  interior  of  the 
zation,  and  can  be  successively  compared  witix  diaphragm,  and  on  this  sand  crystals  of  sol- 
each  of  the  electrodes  when  those  are  polar-  phate  of  copper ;  then  pouring  a  solution  coc- 
ized  to  saturation ; -this  comparison  gives  the  taining  about  5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  grado- 
measure  of  the  two  polarizations  of  the  anode  ally  into  the  outer  vessel,  until  it  reaches  the 
and  the  cathode.  The  porous  diaphragm  served  crystals  of  sulphate.  The  electricity  passes  di- 
to  keep  the  neutral  plate  out  of  reach  of  the  in-  rectly  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  disk,  witb- 
fluence  of  the  hydrogen  disengaged  by  the  out  being  reduced  by  passing  through  a  poro© 
electrolysis.  vessel. .  The  stratum  of  dissolved  sulphate  must 

The  following  are  the  results  thus  obtained  never  be  allowed  to  rise  high  enough  to  come 

by  a  series  of  experiments  carried  on  with  a  in  contact  with  the  zinc ;  if  it  is  becoming  too 

mixture  of  nine  parts  by  volume  of  distilled  high,  sand  is  to  be  added,  or  some  of  the  liquid 

water,  and  one  part  of  sidphuric  acid :  within  the  diaphragm  is  to  be  removed  with  i 

Polarization  of  the  anode 198  syphon,  which  will  cause  the  sulphate  to  be 

"  **    cathode 157  driven  back  on  account  of  the  greater  height 

Total  polarization 862  of  the  liquid  in  the  external  vessel. 

It  appears  to  be  of  little  consequence,  if  more  M.  Montress  has  found  a  method  of  obviating 
or  less  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  the  electro-  one  of  the  practical  difficulties  heretofore  met 
lyzed  water,  provided  that  this  proportion  does  with  in  the  case  of  the  galvanic  battery ;  viz^ 
not  fall  below  a  certain  limit ;  but  when  it  be-  that  the  metallic  solution  produced  in  the  bat- 
comes  extremely  small  the  polarization  of  the  tery,  when  saturated,  was  no  longer  capable  of 
cathode  increases  without  the  polarization  of  use  for  the  purpose.  He  effects  his  object  by 
the  anode  being  sensibly  modified.  The  follow-  the  use,  in  succession,  of  two  metals  havio? 
ing  are  the  results  obtained  by  electroly  zing  pure  very  different  electro-chemical  properties.  He 
water :                                                *  first  places  a  cylinder  of  malleable  or  cast  iron 

Polarization  of  the  anode 193  in  a  vessel,  and  inside  of  the  iron  a  prian  of 

"  "    cathode 243  carbon;  then  pours  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Total  polarization 484  The  iron  and  graphite  act  as  electrodes,  and  the 

M.  Matteucci  {Compter  Hendus^  January  14,  electricity  developed  by  a  single  couple  of  this 
1867)  called  the  attention  of  the  Academy  kind  is  sufficient  to  kee^  a  bell-ringing  appa- 
to  an  experiment  which  he  had  made,  upon  ratus  in  action  for  a  considerable  time.  He  then 
which  he  depended  to  prove  that  the  polari-  concentrates  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  pro- 
zation  proceeded  from  the  gases  adherent  to  toxide  of  iron,  formed  by  the  battel^,  and  im- 
the  electrodes.  In  fact,  polarized  metals  should  merses  in  it  electrodes,  which,  in  this  case, 
be  considered  as  fugitive  combinations  formed  consist  of  zinc  and  carbon.  The  zinc  is  dw- 
by  the  metals  and  gases,  and  the  author  is  solved,  hydrogen  liberated,  and  hydrated  pro- 
of opinion  that  in  couples  of  polarization  as  toxide  of  iron  set  free.  The  energy  of  this 
well  as  in  Grove's  gas-pile,  the  electromotive  latter  battery  will  keep  the  bell-ringing appara- 
force  is  the  affinity  exerted  on  one  of  the  ele-  tus  in  action  for  several  months.  M.  Montress 
ments  of  the  water  by  a  gas  associated  in  a  also  avails  himself  of  .the  fact  that  oxide  of  zinc 
particular  manner  to  a  metal.  acts  as  a  base  with  acids,  but  as  an  acid  with 

Improvemente  of  Batteries, — The  InieUeettuil  ammonia  and  other  strong  bases,  for  the  pro- 

Observer  for  August  suggests  an  improvement  duction  of  a  cheap  and  effective  battery    It  w 
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means  of  a  case,  be  protected  from  carrents  of  per  minute  were  required  to  keep  it  in  motion^ 

air.  when  the  circuit  was  open  and  the  machine 

Electric  Clocks. — ^Van  Bruyssel,  of  Berlin,  has  doing  no  work;  that  when  the  machine  was  in 

recently  made  great  improvements  in  the  work-  operation,  then  8,200  foot-pounds  per  minnte 

ing  of  clocks  by  means  of  an  electrical  current,  were  needed  to  maintain  the  same  velocity  of 

so  that  from  one  regulating  clock  the  time  may  rotation.    Nearly  all  this  excess  of  power  (tijl, 

be  indicated  simultaneously  upon  dock-dials  at  2,100  foot-pounds)  wa-s  measured  as  electricitj, 

numerous  and  distant  points  in  any  town,  dis-  about  two-thirds  (say  1,800  foot-pounds)  bdag 

trict,  or  country.    Connected  with  the  regulat-  expended  internally,  beating  the  coils  and  mag- 

ing  clock,  which  beats  seconds,  is  the  shaft  of  a  nets,  etc.,  and  the  balance,  800  foot-pounds 

commutator,  which  carries  a  pinion  that  gears  measured  as  external  useful  effect.     Hod  the 

into  a  wheel  in  the  arbor  of  the  minute-wheel,  external  resistance  been  greater,  a  greater  pro- 

This  gearing  serves  to  rotate  the  shaft  once  in  portion  of  the  expended  power  would  haxe 

two  minutes.      The  commutator  shaft  carries  appeared  as  useful.     Suppose,  however,  ih&l 

at  its  extremity  an  ivory  cylinder,  by  which  the  only  800  foot-pounds  per  minute  conld  be  Btil- 

currents  employed  to  actuate  the  clocks  or  ized  by  the  machine  and  used  for  illuminating 

time-indicators  will  be  constantly  and  alter-  purposes — this  would  be  the  equivalent  of  800 

nately  changed  from  positive  to  negative,  and  -i-16 =53.33  candles,  as  the  total  power  ^^ 

'vice  versa.    The  ivory  cylinder  is  fitted  with  quired  (including  friction,  etc.)  would  be  3,200 

two  insulated  metal  disks,  which  are  set  con-  -t-53.83=60,  about  60  fpot-pounds  per  minnte 

centric  therewith,  and  dip  respectively  into  per  candle.    The  author  then  proceeds  to  make 

one  of  two  mercury  cups  placed  below  them,  the  following  estimate,  upon  the  suppositicn 

and  brought  into  connection  with  the  opposite  that  power  is  furnished,  per  horse-power,  £t 

poles  of  a  battery.    Platinum  wires  from  these  the  rate  of  $180  per  year  of  813  days  of  1ft 

disks  are  led  to  one  end  -of  the  cylinder  and  hours  e^ch,  or  at  the  rate  of   ^^^  =0.0575 

laid  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  at  opposite  sides  .kh       4.  \        v  siskio 

of  its  periphery,    Set  around  the  cylinder,  and  (^*  ^^^)  P®^  ^^^r- 

bearing  upon  its  periphery  at  the  part  where        "  ^  o^^y  one-fourth  of  this  power  coold  be 

the  wires  are  exposed,  is  a  series  of  springs  utilized  as  light  ?^=550  candles  would  be 

made  of  rolled  brass,  which  are  affixed  to  the  .,  •ii.^i_ 

back  board  of  the  commutator,  and  thev  num-  ^^^^'^'^fj'  ''/-n''®  ^^n'^JS^K?!^'*'  and  would 

her  double  the  number  of  the  gk)ups  or  Actions  cost   $0.0575h-5o0  =  $0.000104^,   ^V"^  ,«^ 

of  the  clocks  or  time-indicators  intended  to  be  ^""^^  ""[^  ™^>  ^^    ?"''  T  ?f  ^^  ^"^  **^ 

worked.    These  springs  are  worked  in  pairs,  on e-tenth  tJie  cost  of  gas-light. 

and  each  pair  is  connected  by  insulated  Vire^  J^\T  ^""^A  '"'''°^''*  *1^^  ^''^^'"  ^'^'L"^ 

with    their    respective    time-indicators.     The  *^®  ^l^"^'''  ^V^^^^^  ^^^^^^  consumptioii 

springs  of  each  ^ir  are  bo  disposed  that  they  ^f  ^.^^'  ^^  *  ^^^  steam-engine  may  be  set  iowii 

^1  both  be  in  contact  with  the  wires  of  the  ±^Z^  J^'^^^^^LnZ^  ^l    "^^  " 

ivory  cylinder  at  the  same  time ;  the  one  with  (^^'^^^  ^/<^)  Y=^!m'-^  foot-pounds  from  one 

the  wire  of  the  near  disk  and  the  other  with  P?^°^  ^f  ,f  ^-     TJtilizmg  as  electncity,  a^ 

that  of  the  more  distant.     As,  therefore,  the  ^^f ;?^n  !^a^  iof ^kT?  .^"""^  f  ^^'"^  ""vJ? 

cylinder  rotates,   the  circuit  will  be   opened  496^00^4=123,760  foot-pounds,  or  as  light, 

through  several  pairs  of  springs  with  the  sev-  ^^gQ=137.5hourcandle-lights  from  one  pound 

eral  indicators  in  regular  succession,  and  the  of%oal,  through  the  agency  of  steam-engine 

required  impulse  wiU  thereby  be  given  through  and  the  magneto-electric  machine, 
electro-magnetic  apparatus  to  the  hands  of  the        a  ^ith  the  thermo-electric  battery  I  have  been 

indicators.     Between  the  poles  of  the  electro-  able  to  develop  180,000  foot-pounds  of  electri- 

magnets  is  a  permanent   magnet,  carried  by  .^    .  .    ^      i     laoooo    >.  ^^  ^    * 

a  vibrating  forked  arm,  which  embraces   an  city  from  one  pound  of  coal=jg^=144.4=to 

ordinary  escape-wheel,  and  at  each  vibration  about  144  candle-lights, 
drives  it  forward  the  distance  of  one  tooth.  "  There  is  still  another  point  of  view  worthy 
This  motion  is  by  ordinary  clock-gearing  com-  our  attention.  Common  gas-coal  will  yield 
municated  to  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  the  about  ten  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton. 
indicator.  But  inasmuch  as  the  platinum  wires  This,  at  three  hour  candle-lights  per  cubic  foot, 
transmit  the  one  the  positive  and  the  other  the  would  give  (3  x  10,000)-^2,000=15  hour  can- 
negative  current,  and,  as  their  positions  with  dle*lights  per  pound  of  coal.  About  twenty- 
respect  to  the  springs  are  alternately  reversed,  five  cubic  feet  of  illuminating  gas  weigh  one 
a  positive  and  a  negative  current  wiJl  be  alter-  pound.  Hence  one  pound  of  gas,  after  it  is 
nately  transmitted  to  the  distant  time-indi-  made  from  the  coal,  will  yield  a  light  eqnal  to 
cators.  that  of  a  candle  for  seventy-five  hours.  One 
Cost  of  the  Electric  Light, — ^Mr.  Moses  G.  pound  of  pure  carbon,  wholly  burned  to  car- 
Farmer  has  furnished  to  the  Scientific  Amer-  bonic  acid  gas,  yields  14,500  units  of  beat. 
ican  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  electric  equal  to  772x14,600=11,200,000  or  llj  mil- 
light,  produced  by  the  electro-magnetic  ma-  lions  of  foot-pounds  of  work :  Hence,  were  the 
chine.  He  says  that  on  a  well-built  machine,  total  energy  of  one  pound  of  pure  carbon  con- 
which  he  examined  in  1801,  1,100  foot-pounds  verted  into  light,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  ore 
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not  adhere  to  iron.  The  mercnry,  by  its  affinity  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  tlie  cnrt 
for  the  silver  and  non-affinity  for  the  iron,  which  has  formed  is  then  removed.  By  re- 
stands  up  in  alto-relief,  and  adheres  so  firmly  ducing  the  temperature  in  this  way,  the  alloy 
that  melted  wax  can  be  poured  over  it  without  of  zinc  becomes  white,  and  separates  itself 
disturbing  it.  When  the  wax  is  cold,  it  forms  more  readily.  The  temperature  of  the  metal  is 
a  matrix  for  the  die  or  type.  It  is  coated  with  now  raised  to  about  430°  Reaumur,  and  the 
plumbago  to  make  it  conduct  electricity,  and  is  operation  of  introducing  from  abont  1  to  i  per 
then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper,  cent,  of  zinc,  followed  by  the  application  of  the 
and  by  the  ordinary  electrotyping  process  the  electric  current  and  the  removal  of  the  crust, 
die  is  deposited.  is  repeats  in  the  manner  already  indicated. 

Ths  Mechanic^  Magazine  of  June  28th,  while  When  the  lead  under  treatment  is  very  impurt, 

speaking  of  Dulos's    process  as  an  ingenious  or  contains  a  large  proportion  of  silver,  it  may 

one,  described  a  simpler  method  of  obtaining  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  process  two  or  three 

the  same  result.     A  plate  of  copper  is  made  times.    The  silver  which  is  contained  in  the 

perfectly  level  and  smooth,  and  then  coated  with  various  crusts  or  skimmings  taken  from  the 

varnish,  through  which  the  design  is  made,  with  molten  metal  after  each  addition  of  zinc,  ad 

a  fine  steel  point,  cutting  the  bottoms  of  the  passage  of  the  electric  current,  may  be  recor- 

lincs  clean  down  to  the  copper.     The  whole  ered  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods.    The  ]e*d 

plate  is  then  coated  with  plumbago,  but  after-  when  sufficiently  desilverized  is  again  refioed 

ward  the  particles  of  plumbago  powder  which  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  order  to  remow 

have  fallen  into  the  sunken  lines  of  the  de-  traces  of  zinc  and  other  impurities,  and  may 

sign,  must  be  carjfully  removed  with  a  soft  then  be  run  into  ingots,  for  sale. — {Meehanm 

brush.    The  plate  is  then  connected  with  the  Magazine,) 

battery  in  the  sulphate  of  copper  bath,  and  the        Other  Useful  Applications  of  Electricity.- 

die  is  deposited.    Even  this  multiplied  process,  It  is  necessary  that  a  person  attending  on  i 

like  that  previously  described,  is  regarded  by  power-loom  should  carefuUy  watch  and  remedy 

the  Mechanics'  Magazine  as  no  cheaper  than  the  breaking  of  a  thread ;  and,  as  several  loom* 

wood-engravings.    These  discoveries  have  been  may  be  in  charge  of  one  attendant,  it  woold  be 

entirely  superseded  by  the  various  processes  very  useful  that  his  attention  should  be  direct- 

for  photographing  and  engraving  on  stone  and  ed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  a  brokisi 

zinc,  which  have  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  thread.     This  is  now  done  in   the  case  of  a 

perfection  during  the  past  year,  and  are  now  stocking-machine  by  means  of  electricitr,  and 

largely  used  in  this  country  for  the  reproduc-  the  same  contrivance  is  applicable  in  other 

tion  of  fine  engravings  and  book-work.  cases.    A  small  lever  rests  on  the  thread,  aal 

Separating  Silver  from  Lead  by  Electricity, —  retains  its  position  as  long   as  the  thr^  is 

The  lead  carrying  the  silver  is  melted  in  a  re-  whole.    But  the  instant  the  thread  breaks,  the 

verberatory  furnace,  and  exposed  to  the  usual  lever  falls  and  completes  connection  between 

preliminary  refining  process  by  which  portions  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  which  excites  a 

of  copper,  antimony,  and  other  metals  are  re-  small  electro-magnet,  and  sets  a  bell-ringiug 

moved  by  oxidation.    The  temperature  of  the  apparatus  in  motion.    This  attracts  the  notice 

lead  is  then  brought  to  about  430°  Reaumur,  in  of  the  attendant,  so  that  the  broken  thread  «n 

order  that  the  zinc  to  be  subsequently  added  to  be  promptly  rejoined, 
it  may  melt  in  it.    A  quantity  of  zinc,  about  ^        An  application  of  electricity,  more  curioas 

to  i  per  cent  of  the  charge  of  lead  in  the  pot^  is  perhaps  tnan  nsefiil,  has  recently  been  made  ia 

then  introduced  into  the  lead  by  means  of  any  France.    Instead  of  placing  a  fulminate  witb- 

suitable  instrument,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  in  a  cartridge,  and  thus  rendering  it  liable  to 

stirred  and  mixed.    An  electric  current,  which  explode  accidentaUy,  a  very  fine  platinum  wir^ 

may  be  generated  by  a  suitable  battery,  in  con-  is  inserted  in  it.    This,  by  a  simple  mechanian. 

nection  with  one  of  RuhmkorflTs  coils,  or  other-  is  connected  at  pleasure  with  two  very  minute 

wise,  is  then,  by  means  of  conductors,  caused  to  galvanic  batteries,  which  are  enclosed  in  the 

pass  through  the  molten  metal ;  this  current,  stock  of  the  musket,  and  becoming  incaud**- 

which  produces  among  other  effects  in  most  cases  cent,  explode  the  powder.    The  arranpcraeit 

a  certam  tremor  in  the  mass  of  metal,  iscontin-  isnot  likely  to  be  employed  in  practice,  exeeft 

ued  for  a  period  varying  from  10  to  80  minutes,  perhaps  for  artillery. 

according  to  the  quantity  and  purity  of  the  It  has  been  found  by  recent  experimeols 
lead  under  treatnjent,  and  to  the  proportion  of  that  electro-magnetism  c^n  be  used  with  es«l- 
silver  it  contains.  The  conductors  used  are  lent  effect  in  the  manufacture  of  iron ;  the  pro- 
rods  of  copper,  with  wooden  handles ;  two,  cess  being  facilitated  and  rendered  more  per- 
fuur,  six  or  eight  of  the^  may  be  suspended  in  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  fuel  is  economized, 
the  metal  in  any  convenient  manner ;  the  cur-  An  opening  is  made  in  the  smelting-famaoe, 
rent  should  bo  continued  imtil  all  the  zinc  has  and  opposite  to  this  opening  is  placed  an  ele^ 
reached  the  surface,  bringing  the  silver  with  it,  tro-magnet,  which  is  excited  by  a  current  that  i> 
when  it  ceases  to  have  any  action  on  the  desil-  made  to  traverse  the  iron  while  in  a  state  of  fti- 
verizing  of  the  lead.  After  the  conductors  of  sion.  Numerous  gas-bubbles  are  produced,  and 
the  electric  current  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  resulting  iron  is  harder  and  more  teoaciow 
the  molten  metal,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  than  that  manufactured  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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was  more  considerable,  between  8  and  10  p.  m. 
At  Windsor,  on  the  contrary,  the  electricity  be- 
tween 8  and  10  p.  m.  had  in  every  month  been 
weaker  than  either  between  8  and  10  a.  m.,  or 
between  2  and  8  p.  m.  The  annual  cnrre  for 
Kew  had  its  principal  maximam  in  November, 
and  another  in  February  or  March.  At  Windsor 
the  principal  maximum  was  in  February  or 
March  and  the  minimum  in  June  or  November. 
The  annual  curves  for  the  two  places  agreed 
pretty  weU  from'  January  to  October,  but  were 
curved  in  opposite  directions  from  October  to 
January. 

Electrical  Covntrtea.^yi,  J.  Foumet,  in  a 

gaper  addressed  to  the  French  Academy  of 
cience,  treats  of  the  electric  conditions  of 
certain  regions  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Rhone  basin.  He  mentions  an  instance  when 
at  an  altitude  of  8,465  metres,  upon  the  Grands- 
Mulcts,  a  Mr.  Blackwell  and  his  guide  on  leav- 
ing their  hut  perceived  the  surrounding  ridges 
to  be  apparently  on  fire.  The  clothes  of  the 
two  spectators  were  literally  covered  with 
electric  sparks,  and  their  fingers  when  held  up 
were  phosphorescent.  At  the  same  time  the 
city  of  Lyons  was  visited  with  a  deluge  of  rain ; 
and  the  whole  day  had  previously  been  exceed- 
ingly stormy.  On  a  previous  occasion,  as  the 
same  guide  was  accompanying  M.  Ohenal  up 
Mont  Blanc,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm,  and  found  themselves  enveloped,  so  to 
speak,  in  thunder  and  lightning.  All  the  stones 
and  rocks  around  them  emitted  electric  flames, 
and  yet  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  sky 
around  it  wore  perfectly  clear.  In  1867,  Saus- 
Bure,  Jalabet,  and  Pictel  were  on  the  Breven 
at  an  altitude  of  2,520  metres.  Thej  soon 
expeiienced  a  strange  pricking  sensation  at 
their  fingers'  ends  on  stretching  them  out. 
This  sensation  became  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  at  length  electric  sparks  could  be  obtained 
from  Jalabet's  hat-band,  which  was  of  gold 
lace,  and  even  from  the  knob  of  his  cane.  At 
a  point  25  or  80  metres  lower  down  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  electricity  was  no  longer  felt. 
In  1863,  when  Mr.  Watson  and  several  other 
tourists  ascended  the  Jungfrau,  a  snow-storm 
occurred  in  which  the  snow  itself  proved  to 
be  electric. 

ENGLE8,  William  Mobrison,  D.  D.,  an 
American  Presbyterian  clergyman,  journalist, 
and  author,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  October  12, 
1797 ;  died  in  the  same  city,  November  27, 1867. 
He  was  of  English  and  Scotch  descent,  and  of 
an  intelligent  and  pious  parentage.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city, 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  January,  1815.  He  studied  theology 
with  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  October,  1818.  After  spending  some 
time  in  missionary  labors  in  the  valley  of 
Wyoming,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1820  became  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  which  office  he  continued  for 
nearly  fourteen  years,  the  church  being  greatly 
prospered  under  his  labors.    Being  compelled 


bj  a  throat  affection  to  desist  from  preaching, 
he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Presbyterian^ 
then  edited  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Alexander,  D.  D., 
and  in  1834  succeeded  Dr.  Alexander  as  its 
editor.  He  continued  his  editorial  coDnection 
with  that  paper,  at  first  as  sole,  and  eince  1850 
as  senior  editor,  till  his  death,  and,  under  tliis 
long  editorship  of  more  than  thirty-three  years, 
the  paper  greatly  prospered.  In  1838  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  books  and  tracts  pub- 
lished by  the  Presbjrterian  Board  of  Public^tioD, 
and  continued  in  that  position  till  1863,  and 
soon  after  was  elected  President  of  the  Board, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  Most  oihU 
books  were  prepared  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Publication.  Though  a  chaste,  vigor- 
ous, and  elegant  writer,  he  seemed  to  have  very 
little  literary  ambition,  contenting  himself  with 
writing  editorials  of  remarkable  ability,  and 
with  the  coifapilation  and  preparation  of  soch 
works  as  **  Records  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;"  "Bible  Dictionary;"  "Book  of 
Poetry ; "  "  Sailor's  Companion ;  "  "  Sick-Room 
Devotions;"  "Soldier's  Pocket-Book,"  etc. 
Of  the  last-named  little  work  fiilly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  were  distributed  among 
the  soldiers  during  the  late  war.  Dr.  Engles 
had  suffered  for  years  horn  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  was  constantly  aware  of  his  liabOity  to 
sudden  death,  and  in  consequence  bad  for  years 
withdrawn  himself  very  much  from,  general 
society.  His  death  occurred  from  a  sudden 
aggravation  of  this  disease. 

EUROPE.  According  to  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  statements,  the  area  of  Europe  amouDts 
to  8,778,561  English  square  miles.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  population  of  every  coantry 
of  Europe  according  to  the  latest  census  taken 
in  each,  and  the  number  of  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  population^* 


Portugal 

Bpatn 

France ■ 

Nortb-Germaii  Confeder-  ( 

atlon ) 

Soath-Qennan  States 

Austria 

Italy 

Papal  States 

San  Marino 

Switzerland 

Holland 

Lnxcmburg 

Belgiam 

Great  Britain 

Denmark . . . 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Bnssta  (inclaslre  of  Fo-  \ 

land  and  Finland). . . .  ) 

Turkey :.... 

Greece 


ToUL 


PtotMtoata. 


4,849,966 
16,802,(K5 
88,067,094 

29,248,688 

8,524,400 

82,678,002 

24,^')0,&46 

690.000 

7,600 

2.510,494 

8,552,666 

208,851 

4,9^4,461 

29,691,009 

1,6S*,004 

6,662,165 

68,224,882 

1^726,867 
1,848,412 


Bmmi 


7.000 

10,000' 

1,600,000 

20,682,000 

8,861,000 

8,287,000] 

60,000l 

1,000 


1,4^^000 
2,200,000, 


25,000 

28,000,000 

1,676,000, 

&,SOO,000| 

4,122,000, 

80,000' 
8,000 


4.S4aOrtO 

7,8:raioi) 

4,9^MW 
24.000A'"fl 

6,001V*''' 
l,tH« 


Total 258,001,866'  67,285,000  lS9.9il,^'0 


The  population  connected  with  the  Greek- 
Church  is  about  70,000,000.  The  number  of 
Jews  is  estimated  at  8,800,000,  and  that  of  the 
Mohammedans  at  4,800,000, 

The  chief  feature  in  the  political  histon*  o« 
Europe,  daring  the  year  1867,  is  the  continued 
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the   oouotrj  has  been  for   years,  but   again  government.     In   the  Italian  Parliament, 
without  sacoess.    In  the  election  of  the  Cortes  Conservative  party,  which  supports  the  diaiuh 
the  Liberals  abstained  from  voting,  and  the  of  the  Pope,  does  not  count  more  than  hslf  & 
new  Cortes,    therefore,    is  one    ctf  the   least  dozen  members.    The  party  of  action,  which 
liberal     representative     bodies     which     has  at  the  election  in  1866  carried  more  than  one- 
convened  in   Europe,    readily  sustaining  the  third  of  the  districts,  had  this  year  many  acc^ 
measures  proposed  by  the  government    The  sions  from  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  party, 
Austrian  Parliament  of  Vienna,    which  had  on  accoimt  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  it 
to  discuss  the  draft   of  a   new  constitution,  the  Roman  question, 
showed  itself  inflamed  with    decidedly  pro-  EVANS,  Geoboe,  an  American  lawyer  aod 
gressive  principles ;  and  the  government,  in  statesman,    bom  in  Ilallowell,  Me.,  Janoarj 
order  not  to  prolong  the  disorganized  condition  12,  1797 ;  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  April  6, 1867. 
of  the  empire,  deemed  it  best  to  yield  most  of  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College,  Bnrns- 
the  points  demanded  by  the  representatives  of  wick.  Me.,  in  1815,  and  after  studying  lav 
the  people.    The  new  Constitution  of  Austria  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  State  in 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  State  Constitutions  1818.    He  commenced  very  early  to  take  t& 
of  Europe ;  and  the  new  ministry,  which  was  active  part  in  politics,  and  in  1829  was  elected 
appointed  on  January  1,  1868,  is  composed  of  Speaker  of  the  Maine  House  of  Representatircs 
the  leaders  of  the  Progressive  party.    In  the  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  by  the  WIb? 
Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  Conserva-  party  to  Congress.    He  served  in  the  Honsec^ 
tive  party  is  very  small,  and  the  government  Representatives  for  six  successive  terms,  aikr 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  moderate  Liberals.    The  which  he  was,  in  1841,  elected  United  Btata 
Radicals  are  about  two-fifths  of  the  Chamber.  Senator.     He  was  succeeded  in  the  Senate,  m 
In  the  election  for  the  North-German  Parlia-  1847,  by  J.  W.  Bradbury,  a  Democrat   In  IU% 
ment,  the  Conservatives  carried  many  more  dis-  Mr.  Evans  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
tricts  than  they  had  for  many  years  previous  at  sioners  of  tlie  Board  of  Claims  against  Mesoo, 
the  elections  for  the  Prussian  Diet.    The  com-  which  position  he  held  for  severm  months.  In 
bined  Dberal  parties  had,  however,   a  small  1853  he  became  Attorney-General  of  Maine, 
m^ority  both  in  the  North-German  Parliament  and  he  occupied  that  position  again  in  16^ai»i 
and  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  and  both  bodies  were  1856.    At  the  timj^  of  his  death  Mr.  Evans  tiad 
presided  over  by  Liberal  presidents.    In  France  passed  the  age  of  seventy  years.    Mr.  Etibs 
the  Liberal  party  made  considerable  gains  at  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  nobility  of  chst- 
the  municipal  elections ;   but  the  Legislative  acter  and  superior  attainments  as  a  lawyer,  la 
body  showed  in  the  debate  on  the  Roman  ques-  the  United  States  Senate  he  was  chairman  of 
tion  that  it  is  still  less  liberal  even  than  the  the  Committee  of  Commerce. 
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FARADAY,  Michael,  D.  C.  L,  F.  R.  S.,  a  dis-  The  wonderful  discoveries,  the  enthusiaein,  tl* 

tinguished  English  physicist,  born  at  Newing-  brilliant  experiments,  and  great  reputation  d 

ton,  Surrey,  September  22,  1791 ;  died  in  Lon-  the  distinguished   lecturer,   completely  capti- 

don,  August  27,  1867.    His  father  was  a  black-  vated  the  boy,  and  prompted  him  to  become  t 

smith,  in  such  humble  circumstances  that  he  devotee  of  science.    While  attending  the  ke- 

could  aflfbrd  his  son  few  educational  ad  van-  tures,  he  took  careful  notes,  intere^rsing  th^a 

tages.    There  is  no  authentic  record  of  his  boy-  with  such  drawings  as  he  could  niake  in  illifi- 

hood,  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  he  learned  to  tration  of  their  contents.     This   was  in  tfc* 

read  and  write,  and,  while  possessing  ordinary  spring  of  1812.     In  December  following,  be 

intelligence,  gave  no  promise  of  the  greatness  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  enclosing  lai 

he  afterward  attained.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  notes  and  drawings,  modestly  introducing  haa- 

he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder.    While  self,  explaining  his  love  of  scientific  stodiea^aal 

attending  faithfully  to  his  duties,  he  spent  his  offering  his  services  as  an  assistant.     The  vej^ 

leisure  time  in  reading  and  studying  such  books  was  prompt  and  fevorable.     Early  in  1813  W» 

on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  as  were  patron,  acting  for  the  managers  of  the  RoT^ 

accessible  to  him,  while  his  favorite  amusement  Institution,  procured  for  him  the  aitnatioo  <'f 

was  to  make  experiments  illustrating  the  teach-  Chemical  Assistant    Mr.  Faraday,  who  at  mt 

ings  of  his  books.    He  possessed  a  great  deal  became  the  favorite  pupil,  and  soon  the  fneisi 

of  manual  skill  and  dexterity,  and,  wholly  un-  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  took  up  his  residence  at  lie 

aided,  constructed  an  electrical  machine  and  Roy^  Institution,  which,  from  that  time  tof- 

other  scientific  apparatus.     The  turning-point  ward,  was  the  scene  of  all  his  labors.     !« 

in  his  career  really  began  with  the  construction  several  years  he  worked  unremittinffl  v  for  Da'?* 

of  this  apparatus.    His  master,  on  one  occasion,  at  the  same  time  preparing  himself  for  the  bril- 

happening  to  point  it  out  to  a  member  of  the  liant  career  he  subsequently  pursued.    Devomi 

Royal  Institution,  that  gentleman  took  him  to  himself  especially  to  chemical  investJ^tioo  ana 

hear  some  lectures  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's,  analysis,  he  made  some  of  the  most  importaaJ 
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scientific  discoYeries  of  modern  times.   The  long  was   one    of  the   most  eminent  of  men  de- 
list of  his  great  scientific  achievements  begins  voted  to  science.    Learned  societies  and  sov- 
with  the  discovery  of  the  chlorides  of  carbon  in  ereigns  vied  with  each  otlier  to  do  him  honor. 
1820.    In  1821  he  made  the  great  discovery  of  He    bore  his  great  eminence  with  childlike 
magneto-electricity,  or  electricity  induced  by  gracefulness.    In  liis  intercourse  with  men,  his 
masrnctism.     This  excited  nnusnal  attention,  artlessness  and  his  love  of  truth  won  the  ad- 
and  in  addition  to  inducing  him  to  devote  him-  miration  and  esteem  of  all.    No  one  ever  felt 
stlf  for  many  years  to  electricity,  with  almost  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and  no  one  ever  dis- 
nnparalleled  success,  was  the  means  of  causing  puted  his  title  to  }iis  discoveries.    As  a  lec- 
nnmerous  other  investigators  to  pursue   the  turer,  he  was  charming,  by  his  earnest  sim- 
<an)e  track.    During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  pi i city  of  action  and  expression ;   this  is  the 
Faraday  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the  universal  testimony.    His  weekly  lectures  were 
application  of  his  discovery  on  the  grandest  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of   the 
scale,  in  the  practical  production  of  light.    His  London  winter  season.    He  was  married,  but 
electrical    researches   continued    through   the  left  no  children  to  inherit  his  name.    Faraday, 
preater  part  of  his  life.     In  1829  he  was  ap-  in  addition  to,  and  beyond  all  his  titles,  was  a 
pointed  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  at  the  Royal  true  gentleman.    His  manners  were  character- 
ATilitarj  Academy,  Woolwich;    and  in  1838  ized  by  an  extreme  gentleness  and  tenderness 
Fullerian  Profes^r  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  for  the  feelings  of  others.    No  one  could  write 
lQ!>titatioD.     In  1839  he  published  the  first  of  to  him  for  advice  or  assistance  without  receiv- 
his  three  volumes  of  ^*  Experimental  Researches  ing  it,  and  his  advice  was  sure  to  be  wise  and 
in  Electricity."    The  second  volume  appeared  good.    He  was  entirely  free  from  jealousy  of 
in  18H,  and  the  third  in  1855.    In  1846  he  re-  the  scientific  discoveries  of  others;  indeed,  he 
ccived  the  Rnmford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  delighted  in  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  his 
for  his  discovery  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  scientific  contemporaries, 
of  polarization  of  light  under  the  influence  of  FENIAN  BROTHERHOOD.    Although  the 
ma^nietism ;  and  in  1847  he  announced  the  mag-  threatening  demonstrations  of  the  Fenians  dur- 
netic  character  of  oxygen,  and  the  relations  ing  the  year  1867  have  not  culminated  in  organ- 
toH'ard  magnetism  of  gases  generally.    So  long  ized  hostilities  against  the  British  Government, 
a^'o  as  1835  he  received,  at  the  recommendation  either  in  Canada  or  in  Great  Britain,  still  their 
of  Lord  Melbourne,  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  activity  in    collecting    arms    and    organizing 
from  government.      His  scientific  titles  wore  troops ;  the  connivance  and  sympathy,  real  or 
almost  too  numerous  to  recapitulate.    In  addi-  supposed,  of  the  Irishmen  who  constitute  a 
lion  to  being  a  member  of  all  the  Academies  large  part  of  the  British  army  and  navy ;  the 
of  Science  of  any  note  in  Europe,  he  was  a  resistance  to  searches,  seizures,  and  arrests,  in 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law  of  Oxford,  Knight  of  the  Ireland  and  in  England,  resulting  not  unfre- 
Pru^ian  Order  of  Merit,  of  the  Italian  Order  qnently  in  riot  and  bloodshed ;  their  efforts  to 
of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  Officer  of  the  Legion  establish  a  ds  facto  government  and  obtain  bel- 
of  Honor,  one  of  the  eight  Foreign  Associates  ligerent  rights,  in  imitation  of  those  granted  to 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  the  Southern  Confederates  by  Great  Britain  in 
and  an  Associate  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  the  late  civil  war ;  and  the  sympathy  and  pe- 
Medicine.  cuniary  aid  furnished  by  their  numerous  fellow- 
lu  1827  Faraday  published  the  first  edition  of  countrymen   in   the  United  States — all  these 
Lii  ^^  Chemical  Manipulation,"  a  work  that  gave  causes  have  operated  to  keep  the  British  Gov- 
ample  proof  of  the  versatility  of  the  author^s  ernment  in  a  continued  state  of  alarm,  and  to 
tiilent  and  chemical  knowledge,  and  which  is  excite  the  interest  and  attract  the  'attention  of 
still  a  favorite  with  chemists.    It  is  chiefly  to  the  civilized  world. 

his  "  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity,"  Early  in  the  year,   Tipperary  County  was 

however,  that  he  owes  his  world-wide  and  last-  made  the  scene  of  an  insurrectionary  move- 

\L2  fame.    Many  of  Faraday's  researches  were  ment,  which  was  expected  to  result  in  a  general 

eminently  of  a  practical  character.     Thus  he  uprbing  in  Ireland,  and  created  great  excite- 

rendered  important  service  to  the  manufacture  ment  among  the  brotherhood  in  this  country. 

of  steel,  glass,  and  India-rubber.     He  investi-  The  revelations  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  were 

r.ited  and  discovered  new  alloys  of  steel,  and  watched  with  anxious  solicitude  in  New  York, 

invented  a  new  composition  for  optical  glasses,  and  from  hour  to  hour  the  Fenian  headquarters 

He  found  that  carbonic  acid  and  several  other  were  thronged  with  deeply-interested  sympa- 

{Ti^es  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  perma-  thizers.   Conventions  were  held  in  New  York 

nent,  were  in  fact  a  species  of  vapor,  which  (February  27th),   and  in  Chicago,  111.  (March 

may  be  condensed  into  the  liquid  or  solid  form  12tli).    The  public  meetings  in  New  York,  St. 

by  cold  and  pressure.    Yet  tliough  at  no  time  Louis,  Mo.,  and  other  cities  at  this  time  were 

in  the  receipt  of  a  large  income,  he  steadfastly  large  and  enthusiastic ;  considerable  sums  of 

refa^  to  devote  any  portion  of  his  time  to  money  were  thus  raised,  and  more  subscribed, 

making  analyses,  or  doing  other  work  for  the  to  aid  and  encourage  **  the  men  in  the  gap,"  as 

chemical  manufacturers,  although  well  aware  the  insurrectionists  were  familiarly  termea.    In 

that  8Qch  work  was  far  more  profitable  than  addition  to  these  measures,  and  to  secure  for 

any  other.    For  nearly  half  a  century  Faraday  their  cause  some  political  siguificance,  applies* 
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tion  was  made  to  tlie  President  of  the  United  the  aid  of  the  American  people  to  accomplish 
States,  but  with  no  decisive  effect,  to  grant  bel-  it.    Colonel  Roberts  was  reelected  Preddent, 
ligerent  rights  to  the  insurgents,  and  to  inter-  and  the  congress  adjourned  September  9th. 
fere  in  behalf  of  naturalized  citizens  of  the  Among  the  earliest  of  the  recent  violent  pro- 
United  States  in  British  prisons.  ceedings  of  the  Fenians  which  have  produced 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  projected  inva-  so  much*  alarm  throughout  Great  Britain,  was 

sion  of  Canada  again  attractcid  public  attention,  the  riot  at  Manchester,  occurring  in  Angost. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  became  the  Funeral  processions,   instituted   in  honor  of 

principal  points  of  interest,  and  at  those  places  O'Brien,  Allen,  and  Larkin,  executed  for  their 

recruiting  of  men  and  drilling  were  vigorously  participation  in  the  riot,  were  in  most  instances 

prosecuted.    St.  Albans,  Vt.,  and  Ogdensburg,  suppressed   throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  on 

N.  Y.,  were  spoken  of  as  depots  for  the  accumu-  November  28th  an  imposing  one  took  place  in 

lation  of  arms  and  stores,  or  as  points  of  de-  the  city  of  New  York, 

parture  for  different  branches  of  the  expedition.  The  excitement  and  indignation  against  the 

The  vigilance  of  the  United  States  Government,  brotherhood  were  renewed  and  increased  hj 

however,  to  which  may  probably  be  added  the  the  blowing-up  of  the  wall  of  Clerkenv^l 

lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Fenian  Prison,  in  London,  in  December,  whereby  tk 

leaders,  prevented  any  thing    being    accom-  lives  of  many  innocent  men,  women,  and  chO- 

plished ;   and  the  excitement  attenfing  tlieir  dren  were  sacrificed.    {See  Geeat  Bbitaix.) 

demonstrations  against  Canada  so  far  subsided,  The  effect  df  these  and  other  acts  of  violence, 

that  orders  issued  to  the  United  States  district-  while  it  has  stimulated  the  fears  and  bathed  cf 

attorneys  and  marshals  on  the  80th  of  July,  the  Irish  people,  has  nevertheless  led  the  Britj-i 

directing  them  to  make  arrests  for  violations  of  press  and  Parliament  to  consider  the  necessitT 

the  neutrality  laws,  were  all  the  extra  exertion  of  ameliorating  their  condition, 

which  the  emergency  seemed  to  call  for.  The  negotiations  for  a  union  betwe«i  the 

The  Congress  of  the  Brotherhood  assembled  Roberts  and  Stephens  parties  were  consnm- 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  early  in  September,  and  mated  December  19th,  and  John  Savage  vis 
sat  with  closed  doors.  Their  proceedings  were  elected  chief  executive  of  the  united  organia- 
of  a  stormy  character  throughout.*  Notwith-  tions,  the  office  having  been  previously  tendered 
standing  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy,  detailed  to,  and  declined  by,  John  Mitchel. 
reports  of  what  transpired  found  their  way  to  The  Fenian  senate  published  an  address,  De 
the  public.  President  Roberts  gave  to  the  cemberSlst,  in  which  they  declare  that  the  blow- 
congress  an  account  of  his  conference  at  Paris  ing-up  of  the  wall  of  the  Clerkenwell  Prison  ia 
(France),  during  his  late  visit  to  that  capital,  London,  the  firing  of  post-oflSces  and  gas-worb^ 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  revolu-  the  sending  of  explosive  or  deadly  missiles  ty 
tionary  brotherhood,  and  claimed  to  have  individuals  through  the  maDs,  and  other  recent 
effected  a  reunion  of  that  body  with  the  Fenian  outrages,  "  are  neither  authorized,  approrevl, 
brotherhood  in  America.  This  was  accom-  nor  encouraged  by  the  authorities  whom  the 
plished  on  the  4th  of  July,  1867.  He  denounced  brotherhood  recognize:  but,  on  the  contrarr. 
the  agents  of  the  Stephens  party,  who  had  been  are  regarded  by  them  as  the  work  of  tecrd 
sent  to  work  for  the  cause  in  Europe ;  accused  agents  of  the  English  Government^  endeavoncg 
them  of  wasting  in  dissipation  the  funds  in-  to  bring  odium  upon  the  national  cause  by  the 
trusted  to  them,  and  of  causing  the  failure  of  perpetration  of  crimes  foreign  both  to  tb* 
the  expeditiou  against  Canada  in  1866,  in  con-  genius,  the  jnstincts,  and  the  religious  trainiig 
sequence  of  which  the  brotherhood  in  Ireland  of  the  Irish  people." 

had  been  greatly  discouraged.  The  acting  At  no  previous  period,  ])robably,  have  tk 
secretary  of  w^ar,  Greneral  Spear,  also  reported  numerous  adherents  to  the  Fenian  organbatiwi 
to  the  congress.  He  estimated  the  force  of  the  felt  more  encouraged  with  hopes  of  ultima« 
Fenian  brigade  at  9,300  enlisted  men,  and  success  than  they  do  at  tlie  present  Their 
about  20,000  stand  of  arms.  The  Stephens  daim  of  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish  "  is  thought  t) 
wing  claimed  to  have  in  addition  15,000  stand  be  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  for  indcpeu- 
of  arms,  15,000  sabres,  a  large  quantity  of  am-  dent  nationalities  so  successfidly  made  by  the 
munition,  and  a  vessel  in  New  York  harbor,  people  of  Italy,  of  Hun|fary,  of  Poland,  ci 
The  congress  adopted  further  measures  for  Candia,  of  Mexico,  and  so  warmly  apppovfd 
raising  and  organizing  troops.  Arrangements  by  the  liberal  party  in  every  country  of  Cbrvr 
were  also  concluded  to  unite  the  Roberts  with ,  tendom,  not  excepting  England.  Writ^^  -- 
the  Stephens  party,  the  latter  of  whom  had  English  periodicals  have  even  proclaimed  tl« 
requested  a  conference  upon  the  subject ;  and  in  the  cars  of  Englishmen,  and  accused  th*m 
to  place  the  Fenians  in  America  and  Ireland  of  inconsistency  in  encouraging  freedom  ever^- 
nnder  one  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  where  abroad,  and  suppressing  it  in  the  cts^ 
Irish  Republic.  The  time  and  place  of  the  next  of  Ireland.  With  the  tendencies  of  the  ^ 
campaign  were  left  to  the  decision  of  the  mili-  and  the  course  of  events  in  their  favor,  soocc" 
tary  officers.  A  declaration  of  independence  or  later,  they  declare,  the  Fenians  are  destine^i 
was  issued,  reciting  the  oppressions  of  the  to  succeed  in  achieving  independence  for  Ire- 
British  Government,  setting  forth  the  claims  of  land.  "Whether  these  predictions  are  well  rr 
tlie  Irish  to  a  separate  nationality,  and  invoking  ill  founded,  it  is  at  least  highly  probable  tbii 
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he  lived,  Lis  exalted  virtues  drew  around  Mm  a       The  Secretary  estimates  that  the  receipts  ind 

large  circle  of  friends.  expenditures  for  the  succeeding  three  quartets 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  will  be  as  foUows  : 

The  aspect  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  United  Receipts  fh)in  Cnstoms $115,800,000  00 

States  was  much  improved  at  the  close  of  the  f^^^vi ^rkSJ'SS  SS 

.      .  ,*^  1. 1   x.  /•  XV  1  Internal  Berenne 155,000,000  00 

year.    An  increased  consolidation  of  the  pub-  Misceiianeoos  Bonrw*   25,000^000  00 

lie  debt,  and  a  reduction  of  its  amount,  had  $296,ooo,w « 

been  made.    An  expansion  of  credits,  usually        The  expenditures  for  the  same 

excited  by  an  excessive  and  depreciated  cur-  period,  according  to  his  estimates, 

rency,  was  prevented  by  the  tendency  to  con-  will  be — 

traction  maintained  by  the  Government.    In-  For  the  ciril  Service |87,ooo,ooo  00 

dustry  began  to  turn  to  more  healthy  channels,  |oj  fj^^Ww  SeD^JlSt  in*.  ^^^  ^ 

and  freedom  from  financial  embarrassment  ex-      ^'    duding  $iE^60oJooo  for 

isted.    Thus  improvement  took  place  in  the  _      bonnties. .' 100,006,00000 

general  condition  of  the  country  f  SJ  t  ?^Z?^SST^i^  **•""*•*"  "" 

A  statement  of  the  receipts  aod  expenditures  Debt 114,000,000  00 

of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  |2&s.ooa.(ieo » 

June  80,  1867,  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Lcarlnjr »  snrplns  of  estimated  receipt*  orer 

the  Treasury  in  h is  annual  report  of  December,  eatimated  expendituret  of |i,ooc,M> » 

1806.  This  statement  consisted  of  the  actual  These,  estimates  are  based  on  the  general 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter  average  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  \ht 
of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  September  30, 1866,  previous  three  quarters  of  a  year.  It  t« 
and  an  estimate  for  the  remaining  three  quar-  anticipated  that,  by  the  adoption  on  the  part 
ters.  of  Congress  of  measures  largely  to  reduce  -the 
The  estimates  of  tlie  Secretary  for  the  re-  expenditures  in  all  branches  of  the  GroveriuDan, 
maiuing  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year,  end-  a  steady  reduction  of  the  debt  could  be  con- 
ing June  30, 1867,  gave  a  surplus  of  estimated  tinned. 

receipts  over  estimated  expenditures  of  $79,-        A  change  took  place  during  the  year  in  tbe 

330,856.    This  amount  was  somewhat  exceeded  amount  of  the  debt,  which  was  a  reduction  of 

by  the  actual  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year,  $138,737,716.77.    The  change  in  the  chami«T 

as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  of  of  tlie  debt  is  manifest  by  a  reference  to  its 

the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  to  June  elements  at  the  close  of  the  war.    Besides  tbe 

80,  1867 ;  United  States  notes  then  in  drculatioo,  there 

Receipts  from  Customs $176,41T,810  68  ^/ro  nearly  $1,800,000,000  of  debts  in  the  font 

Lands 1,168,675  76  of  mterest-bearmg  notes,  temporary  loans,  an^ 

RSa?^v»ii:::::::::::.::::::::::::;;:  s«tK  S  certificates  of  indebtedness  a  portion  of  wma 

MisceiianeoTis  sources 42,884,862  60  wcre  maturing  daily;  and  all  of  which,  witk 

87  *^®  exception  of  the  temporary  loans,  most  be 

f4»o,o»4,oiu  5ST  converted  mto  bonds,  or  paid  in  money,  before 

The  expenditures,  during  the  same  year,  were:  October  16,   1868.    A  redundant  and  depro- 

avu  Service $51,110.027  27  ciated  curreucv  existed ;  prices  of  the  necess*- 

Pensions  and  Indians 25.579,088  43  riM  of  lifft  hftd   ArlvAnrWl  with    iht^  in/fiMBA  nf 

War  Department 95.224,41 5  68  fj®^  oi  lue  naa  aovancea  wim  ine  mcwafie<H 

Navy  Department 148,781.601  91  the  currency ;  reckless  habits  and  extra vagsal 

Interest  on  Public  Debt 81.084,011  04  expenditures  began  to  prevail,  and  busine«  be- 

$846,729,124  88  <^^^^  unsteady  and  fluctuating.    These  circmo- 

m  i_.      XT-       X    1         1     i»        XL  stances  controlled  the  measures  adopted  by  iht 

Thus  making  the  actual  «»7Pj«8  from  the  or-  Treasury  Department  relative  to  the  debt  d 

dmary  sources  of  revenue,  $143,904,880.84.  t^e  country,  and  required  it  to  convert  the  in- 

Loons  paid  daring  the  year $746^850,526  96  terest-bcaring  notcs,  temporary  loans,  etc,  into 

Eeceipts  from  Loans m,426,m  29  gpld-bcaring  bonds,  and  to  contract  the  piper 

$105,928,616  66  circulation  by  the  redemption  of  the  United 

The  actiial  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  ^^^^  ^^^%  -^^""^L,^^^  ^?^^  ^"^^ 

first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  yeaV  ending  June  80,  c<^rt^ficates  of  indebtedness,  and  the  five  per 

1868,  were  as  follows :  cent,  notes  have  aU  been  paid  with  the  exc«r- 

Recelpts  lh,m  Customs $48,081,907  CI  ?^"  ^^^^°^f  «™^1  ^'?f  "^^ '' f^^J'l^'^^^- 

Lands 287460  07  interest  notcs  have  been  reduced  from  $21 1.- 

Direct  Tax '..'..      ^,010  83  024,160,  to  $71,876,040;  the  seven  and  three- 

— — ! $121,161,928  63  000,000,   to  $387,978,800 ;  the  United  Ststes 

Expenditures  for  civil  8oryice.$i8,i52,848  08  notcs,    including    fractional    currencT,   from 

Pensions  and  Indians.  10,484,476  11  a^ka  kak  oii    a     aod^  oti-t  mXp^       »  m     Ii!     .^^\. 

War  Deportment....  80,537,056  85  $469,505,311  to  $387,871,477,  while  the  cash 

Navy  Department...    6.579,704  67  in  the  Treasury  has  been  increased  from  Sa- 
inton Public  Debt..  J8^51^640_4^   ^gg^2^226l8  218,065  to  $133,998,398,  and  the  funded  debt 

Loans  paid $200,176,868  84  '  has  been  increased  $686,584,800. 

Keceipls  from  Loans 185,103.282  00  'fhe  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  indebt- 

Eeductlon  of  Loans. $65,078,086  84  edness  of  the  United  States  on  June  80, 1867  • 
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The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  in  his  report  to  Congress  in  December, 

public  debt  on  November  1,  1867:  •  he  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  spcdepay 

Debt  hearing  coin  intered.  ™/JJ*«  ''l^^\^^  ^^  resumed  as  early  as  J<n 

nye  per  cent,  bonds $198,845,850  00  ^^^^r    But  these  anticipations  were  DOt  fill  y 

Six  per  cent  bonds  of  1867  and  1868 14,690,I>41  80  realized.     The  gram  crops  of  1866  were  barely 

six  per  cent  bonds,  1^1 ^5I5'??5  52  suflBcient  for  home  consumption.    The  eipensw 

8Ix  per  cent  5-20  bonds 1,267,89^100  00  ^^  xi,^    Tr«-  •rk««««*^««*  Tk«    -^««,»«  ^f  f«>«.- 

Navy  pension  fand. 18,000,000  00  ^'  t^e  War  Department,  by  reason  of  Indiac 

hostilities  and  the  establishment  of  military 

$1,778,110^1  80  governments  in  the  Southern  States,  greatly  ex- 

Debt  hearing  curreney  interest.  ceeded  the  estimates.    The  Government  wss 

six  per  cent  bonds...  $18,042,000  00  also  defrauded  of  a  large  part  of  the  revenw 

?5j?rP7rKs*^.;*°'!:!!!.??!'!:::^        mlwTOOoS  npondistUled  llquors,  and  the  condition  of  the 

Three  per  cent  certiflca'tos \ ii',56oIooo  00  South  con tinned  disturbed  and  unsatisfactory. 

$426,768,640  00  -^  apprehension  was  also  created,  by  sortie 

Matured  debt  not  presented  for  payment $18,287,588  88  P^^l^C  spe^ers  on  finance  and  t«atiw»,  that 

*   .        .  .  the  public  faith  might  not  be  raamtamed.  Au 

Debt  bearxng  no  trUeregt,  ^^^^^  f^^  indicated  a  postponement  of  the 

J?;i\fonl*f?^^J?;;:::::::::-  S  time  when  specie  payment  inight  be  resumed 

Gold  cerdflcatos  of  deposit 14,614,200  00  Much,  however,  had  been  done  to  effect  that  ob- 

ft409.8ss.67r  8ft  J®^*^  *°^  ^^  ^^®  opiuiou  of  the  Secretary,  u 

^^^  expressed  in  his  last  annual  report,  no  inffliper- 

Touii  debt $2,625,602,848  03  able  diflBcultj  in  the  way  of  an  earlv  and  per- 

C*ul^"cJufTSiij;^:::::;;*'JiS  «  «",'«»«»'  resumption  existed.    "  But  with  &v<^ 

188,W8,898  02  able  crops  in   1868,"  he  says,  "  Mid  with  no 

Debt  less  casb  In  the  T««m7 .$2,491,504,450  00  legislation  unfavorable  to  contraction  mm^ 

J  ^^    ,„^  ^^^  ought  not  to  be  delayed  beyond  Janoarri, 

The  outstanding  notes  of  the  United  States,  or,  at  the  farthest,  July  1,  1869."  To  maie 
including  the  fractional  currency,  as  above  this  lestoration  of  the  specie  standard  pern*- 
stated,  have  been  reduced  $71,633,834.12  since  nent,  the  Secretary  regarded  it  as  of  the  high- 
the  close  of  the  war,  which  has  been  so  much  est  importance,  that  the  funding  or  payiE^it 
progress  in  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  of  the  balance  of  interest-bearing  notes  sdi 
toward  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  continued  contraction  of  the  paper  OTrraKy 
Still  that  there  is  an  excess  of  currency,  the  should  be  made ;  also  that  the  public  faith  ^ 
Secretary  concludes,  because  coin  commands  a  regard  to  the  public  debt  should  be  maintaiD«; 
premium  of  some  forty  per  cent,  over  legal-  and  that  the  Southern  States  should  be  re- 
tender  notes ;  a  high  tariff  has  proved  power-  stored  to  their  proper  relations  to  the  Fedenl 
less  to  prevent  excessive  importations ;  capital-  Government 

ists  hesitate  in  regard  to  the  uses  to  which  they  To  aid  in  consolidating  the  debt,  ^^^^^ 
shall  put  tlieir  surplus  means ;  business  is  specu-  on  March  2,  1867,  authorized  and  directed  tm 
lative  and  uncertain ;  expenses  of  living  are  Secretary  to  issue  three  per  cent,  loan  certifi* 
driving  thousands  into  crime,  and  making  dis-  cates  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions  of  dollas 
honesty  excusable,  while  honorable  men  of  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  and  retiring  coib- 
limited  means  are  indignantly  and  justly  com-  pound-interest  notes.  Of  the  certificates,  Ill- 
plaining  that  they  cannot  live  on  incomes  that  660,000  had  been  issued  during  the  year  fwjM 
formerly  gave  them  a  handsome  support.  A  redemption  of  notes  becoming  due  in  October 
difference  of  views  existed  in  the  public  mind  and  December.  The  remainder  of  these  noMj. 
relative  to  an  excess  of  currency,  and  Congress  then  outstanding,  he  expected  to  take  op  wi* 
by  a  considerable  m^'ority  had  limited  the  certificates,  or  pay  at  maturity.  Indeed, 
power  of  the  Secretary  to  contract  it.  On  the  interest-bearing  notes,  at  the  close  of 
April  12,  1866,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  year  outstanding,  were,  by  their  terms  of  < 
the  Secretary  to  receive  treasury  notes  and  tract,  to  be  paid  or  converted .  within  clev 
other  obligations  of  the  Government,  whether  months.  , 
bearing  interest  or  not,  in  exchange  for  bonds,  As  has  already  been  stated,  a  differeBcerf 
with  a  proviso,  that  of  United  States  notes  not  opinion  existed  in  the  public  mind  respecting 
more  tnan  ten  millions  of  dollars  should  be  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  this  embnc 
cancelled  within  six  months  from  the  passage  the  further  question  as  to  which  of  the  t' 
of  the  act,  and  thereafter  not  more  than  four  kinds  of  the  currency — the  United  Stat^n^* 
millions  of  dollars  in  any  one  month.  This  or  the  notes  of  the  national  banks — should  o 
proviso,  while  it  fixed  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  contraction.  In  favor  of  a  contract 
notes  which  should  be  retired  per  month,  so  generally,  it  was  urged  that  an  increase  ^ 
far  from  indicating  an  abandonment  of  the  money  beyond  what  was  needed  for  a  circn* 
policy  of  contraction  which  had  been  main-  ting  medium,  not  only  inflated  prices,  bnt  »fl^ 
tained  since  the  war,  confirmed  and  established  minished  labor,  and  coin  flows  from  the  coj 
it.  try  in  which  the  excess  exists,  lo  some  ot& 

So  favorable  had  been  the  general  tendency  where  labor  is  more  active,   and  prices  & 

of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Secretary,  that  lower ;  to  flow  back  again  when  the  loss  tj 
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were  urged  in  proof  of  the  excess  of  paper  words,  if  the  banks  were  charged  with  tbein- 

monej.  terest  on  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and 

But  admitting  that  the  paper  circulation  was  the  losses  sustained  through  those  that  hare 
excessive,  the  question  was  then  presented,  why  failed,  and  credited  with  the  interest  on  tie 
the  contraction  should  not  be  applied  to  the  United  States  notes  held  by  tliem  as  a  penna- 
notes  of  tlie  national  banks  instead  of  the  nent  reserve,  with  the  taxes  paid  bj  them  to 
United  States  notes,  and  thus  a  large  sa\ang  of  the  Government  and  the  States,  and  with  a  corn- 
interest  to  tlie  Government  bo  effected  ?  Thus  mission  covering  only  what  has  been  saved  in 
it  involved  the  question  whether  the  national  transferring  and  disbursing  public  money,  ii 
banks  sliould  be  sustained.  In  support  of  the  would  result  that  the  banks  were  not  debtors 
affirmative  view,  it  was  urged  that  the  national  to  the  United  States.  The  chief  objectioc 
banks  were  the  successors  of  the  State  banks,  urged  by  the  Secretary  was,  that  the  deprecii- 
which  had  been  institutions  of  great  use  and  ted  legal-tender  notes  which  it  was.  thus  pro- 
value  to  the  public ;  that  the  change  from  the  posed  to  issue  would  stand  in  tl)e  waj  of  i 
latter  to  the  former  was  made  in  order,  through  return  to  specie  payments ;  and  a  sabstitatiOT 
the  agency  of  the  uew  institutions,  to  establish  a  of  them  for  bank  notes  would  be  regarded  bj 
permanent  national  bank-note  circulation.  Had  the  conn  try  as  a  declaration  that  resaroptitjo 
it  been  supposed  that  the  object  of  those  who  ad-  had  been  indefinitely  postponed.  It  was  la 
vocated  the  measure  was  to  bring  the  State  banks  unfortunate  bat  most  fallacious  idea,  urged  by 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  those  who  admitted  that  the  currency  was  re- 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them,  or  that  dundant,  that  the  country  was  not  in  a  cowfi- 
such  would  be  its  effect,  it  would  never  have  tion  to  bear  further  contraction  ;  that  it* 
been  adopted.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  growth  would  soon  render  contraction  nnneces- 
country,  and  in  view  oi  the  relations  that  the  sary;  that  business,  if  left  to  itself  would  rap- 
national  banks  sustain  to  the  Government,  the  idly  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require tb^ 
Secretary  expresses  the  conviction  that  they  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  millions  of 
should  be  sustained,  and  he  adds  that  they  are  United  States  notes  and  fractional  currencf 
now  so  interwoven  with  all  branches  of  busi-  and  tlie  three  hundred  millions  of  bank  notes 
nesa,  and  so  directly  connected  with  the  credit  outstanding  for  its  proper  and  needful  accois- 
of  the  Government,  that  they  could  not  be  de-  modation.  I 
stroyed  without  precipitating  upon  the  country  The  policy  of  the  Government  lias  steadilf 
financial  troubles  which  it  is  not  in  a  condition  tended  toward  a  contraction  of  the  cnrreucj 
to  meet.  And  further,  the  state  of  public  and  a  resumption  of  specie  payment.  On  U^is 
affairs  was  too  critical  to  justify  any  action  that  basis  the  national  debt  has  been  a  subject  o( 
would  compel  the  national  banks,  or  any  con-  important  consideration,  and  two  opinions  have 
siderable  number  of  them,  to  call  in  their  loans  appeared  relative  to  its  payment-  The  one 
and  put  their  bonds  upon  the  market  for  the  which  has  been  hardly  more  than  proposed,  and 
purpose  of  providing  the  means  of  retiring  their  not  received  any  extensive  discussion  as  yet 
circulation.  throughout  the  countrj^  is  that  tho  debt  shtih 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  in  favor  be  paid  off  without  delay  by  an  issue  of  govera- 
of  compelling  the  banks  to  retire  their  notes  m en t  notes.  The  other  view  is  that  constantly 
and  to  yield  the  field  to  the  notes  of  the  Gov-  held  by  the  Government  and  people,  that  t-w 
eminent,  supposed  that  if  three  hundred  millions  debt  should  be  paid  according,  to  the  und^- 
of  United  States  notes  were  substituted  for  the  standing  between  the  Government  and  the  suj- 
three  hundred  millions  of  national  bank  notes  scribers  to  its  loans  at  the  time  the  sabscriptiom 
in  circulation,  the  Government  would  save  some  were  solicited  and  obtained.  Under  this  larer 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars  in  interest,  which  view  the  aspect  presented  by  the  debt  and  the 
was  a  gratuity  to  the  banks.  This  supposition  resources  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  Xht 
was  investigated  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur-  year  may  be  briefly  stated.  On  August  SI, 
rency,  whose  conclusions  were:  1.  That  upon  1865,  the  period  of  the  maximum  of  the  dcit, 
the  merely  technical  ground  of  amounts  paid  it  was,  less  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  ^2,T5T,- 
and  received  by  the  banks,  the  figures  show  689,571.43,  involving  an  annual  obligation  for 
that  but  two  millions  will  be  saved  to  the  Gov-  interest  of  $188,031,628.24.  The  debt  in  ges- 
emment.  2.  Taking  these  figures  into  ac-  eral,  at  this  period,  might  be  classified  as  foDow>: 
count,  it  has  been  established  that  the  banks  of  long  obligations  (5-20  bonds,  6's  of  1S81, 
loan  the  Federal  Government  $490,000,000  at  10-40's,  etc.),  $1,084,222,600;  of  shorf-tib.* 
less  than  three-fourths  of  one  per  centum  per  paper  (temporary  loan,  certificates  of  indebted- 
annum.  3.  Allowing  money  to  be  worth  to  ness,  comnound-interest  notes,  treasury  not<*s 
the  banks  six  per  centum  per  annum,  it  is  de-  United  States  notes,  fractional  currency,  boml^ 
monstrated  that  the  interest  on  $150,000,000  of  1847  and  1848),  $1,673,466,971.43,  of  whira 
of  legal  tenders  is  annually  given  to  the  Govern-  $373,898,256.88  was  currency  proper, 
ment,  which,  added  to  the  taxes  paid,  swells  the  Its  condition  on  November  Ist,  1867,  after 
total  amount  paid  by  tho  banks  to  the  Govern-  being  consolidated,  through  the  operation  of 
ment  to  $25,000,000 ;  an  excess  of  $5,500,000  the  funding  process,  and  reduced  throogb  tLi 
over  the  interest  received  by  them,  which  is  a  application  of  the  surplus  revenues  to  its  pay- 
bonus  they  pay  for  their  circulation.    In  other  ment,  was  briefly  as  follows: 
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economy,  and  to  redace  their  employ^  to  the  the  country  substantially  engaged  is  from  fifteen 

minimnm  number  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  to  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  existed  at  lite 

the  public  service.    6.  That  no  money  be  appro-  beginning  of  the  war.    In  the  branch  of  vool- 

priated  for  the  further  purchase  of  foreign  terri-  len  industry,  notwithstanding  a  recent  thiusmI 

tory,  and  that  no  commercial  treaty  with  any  for-  depression,  the  erection  of  new  njills  has  eoa- 

eign  nation  be  ratified  of  a  character  calculated  tinned  with  a  reported  general  improveraent  ia 

materially  to  diminish  the  customs  reyenue."  the  character  of  the  products.    KotwitbRtand- 

The  adoption  of  such  a  policy  by  Congress,  iug  the  almost  continued  reported  depresdoncKf 

it  is  believed,  would  immediately  reduce  the  the  iron  interest  in  the  country,  the  avenge 

ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  to  one  annual  increase  in  tlie  domestic  prodnct  of  pig 

hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars  per  an-  iron  is  remarkably  uniform,  and  greatly  io  ex* 

num,  which  would  be  an  excess  of  over  100  per  cess  of  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  popolatkn 

cent,  on  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  — ^the  annual  ratio  of  increase  of  pig  iron,  from 

year  1861.    In  a  word,  the  commissioner  asserts  1860  to  1866,  having  been  in  excess  of  eight 

that  if  a  reduction  could  be  eflfected  of  thirty  per  centum,  whUe  that  of  population  from  1850 

miDions  in  the  expenditures  of  the  War  Departr  to  1860  was  about  8J  per  cent ;  or,  stated  dif- 

ment,  of  fifteen  millions  in  those  of  the  Navy  ferently,  the  increase  in  the  production  of  pi? 

Department,  of  fifteen  millions  in  tiiose  of  the  iron,  from  1810  to  1866,  was  2,871  per  cent 

civil  service,  with  a  discontinuance  of  any  fur-  while  that  of  population  was  410  per  cent 

ther  appropriations  for  what  may  be  called  ex-  The  annual  ratio  of  increase  in  the  product  of 

traordinary  expenditures,  it  would  permit  the  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  since  1865  has 

removal,  substantially,  of  nearly  all  of  what  are  also  been  greater  than  in  Great  Britain, 

understood  to  be  industrial  taxes,  and  also  off-  The  increase  in  the  ability  of  the  conntrj  to 

set  the  amount  derived  during  the  last  fiscal  consume  anthracite  coal,  which  is  roainlj  n^ed 

year  from  the  tax  upon  raw  cotton.    Sweeping  for  industrial  purposes,  has  been  such  as  to  reo- 

as  these  changes  may  be,  they  are  regarded,  in  der  a  consumption  legitimate  and  permaoefit, 

reality,  as  only  a  part  of  what  may  ^  effected  while  uncertain  and  abnormal  in  the  preiioa 

in  the  way  of  reform.    A  change  is  required  in  year.    The  export  of  petroleum,  wLich  aT€^ 

the  character  of  the  administration  and  ma-  aged  thirty  millions  of  galloDs  in  1864  and  1865, 

chinery  employed  to  collect  the  taxes.    Under  reached  in  1866  an  aggregate  of  eiity-fiTe  mil- 

the  present  system  the  commissioner  estimates  lions  of  gallons;  an  amonnt  that  was  8obstl^ 

that  not  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  tially  maintained  in  1867.     The  increa^  of 

the  assessed  internal  revenue  taxes  is  received  tonnage  on  the  northern  lakes  and  other  inkod 

in  the  national  treasury.  waters  is  in  excess  of  any  former  period.  Oi 

According  to  the  views  presented  for  the  re-  the  northern  lakes  this  increase  in  1867  is  esti- 

duction  of  the  ordinary  expenditures,  the  cus-  mated  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  or  fully  forty  thos- 

toms  could  be  relied  on  for  one  hundred  and  sand  tons.    The  commerce  of  the  ocean  be 

fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  improved  during  the  same  time.    Theaggreg&te 

dollars  in  gold,  leaving  to  be  provided  one  bun-  business  of  the  country  for  the  fiscal  year  l^t. 

dred  and  seventy  miflions  by  other  forms  of  as  measured   by  the  returns  of  the  internal 

taxation,  all  of  which  might  be  obtained  from  revenue,  does  not  indicate  any  falling  o^«^ 

the  internal  revenue  alone.  Hthe  miscellaneous  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  but,  on  tl^ 

sources  of  revenue  are  taken  into  account,  the  contrary,  a  slight  increase, 

gross  amount  required  to  be  raised  by  taxation  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  businesa  trao?' 

would  be  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  acted  in  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the 

A  summary  view  of  the  present  condi^tion  of  country,  by  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  IBC^ 

the  capital  and  industry  of  the  cotmtry,  relative  chandise  and  liquors,  and  by  auctioneerB  td 

to  the  question  of  its  ability  to  sustain  the  merchandise  brokers,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 

necessary  burden  of  taxation,  presents  the  fol-  ing  June  80,  1867,  as  deduced  from  the  returns 

lowing  results.    The  immigration  of  over  three  of  taxes  on  sales  and  licenses,  was  appror- 

hundred  thousand  persons  per  annum  makes  a  mately  as  follows : 

yearly  addition  to  the  wealth  and  producing  ti«7«ifflL«» 

industry  of  the  country  of  not  less  than  one         FJiTad^iJhia". *.*.*.'.***.".!*.***'.*.*.    SSSSlfloo 

hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.    The  con-         Boston .'.".'*..* .'  .*  *.!*.!  *. .'  V.V. '. '. '. .' ! .' ',  .*    ^^^^''''JJJ 

tinned  increase  in  the  invention  of  machinery,         2*^^*^f* S'w  2 

and  the  perfectmg  of  processes  for  improving         stLouia. ssisat.ow 

and  cheapening  products,  has  advanced  from         Cincinnati. JS'ISS 

4,687  in  1864,  to  10,907  in  1867.  The  mcrease  s^J^Xid;^:::. ::::::::;:::::::::::  w& 

in  the  quantity  and  value  of  national  agricul-  Providenoe... *.'."..'.'.*.*.'.'.. *.'.*...*.....      ^*^l2 

tural  products  for  1867  exceeded  those  of  any         SSis^iPe^ T^^ 

previous  year.    The  increase  in  the  capital  in-  Brooklyn . *. ! ! '. !  *.  !*.'.! '. *. '. '. '. '. \ \\\\'.\\\     «'**!«* 

vested,  and  in  the  number  and  capacity  of         Miiwaukeo ^1521 

estftWiihments  for  manufacturing  pm^oses;  has  ^SM^\::v^:v.:::::'^:::v^v:v^  W 

made  great  and  substantial  progress  in  nearly         BuflUo mr^ 

every  section  of  the  country.    In  the  manufac-*         ShSieiton .'.'*.*.';*"/".!*!!*.!!*.'.!     8Wri«» 

toring  of  cotton,  the  amount  of  machinery  in  Newark.. ..'.'!;;.*!i.'.'!*..'.*!i!.*il.'.*i'".     H^B* 
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source  are  expected  to  increase  under  almost 
any  circumstances.  The  tax  is  evaded  by  an 
omission  to  nse  stamps  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  and  by  a  non-caocellation 
and  re-use  of  them. 

It  is  believed  that  the  sources  of  revenue 
above  stated,  with  some  others  which  have  not 
been  mentioned,  may  be  relied  on  to  furnish 
one  hundred  ani  fifty-two  millions  of  dollars 
under  almost  any  contingency.  These  receipts 
may  be  briefly  recapitulated,  as  follows : 

From  distilled  spirltB  (new  system) $50,000,000 

"     fermented  liquors e,000,000 

"•     tobacco  and  its  manafaotares 20,000,000 

"     income 86,000,000 

«     stamps 17,000.000 

"     legacies  and  sacoessions 2,000,000 

"    banks,  railroads,  etc 10,000,000 

»*     salaries 1,000,000 

**     gross  receipts 7,440,000 

**    misoellaneons  (schedule  A,  etc) 2,100,000 

«     fines,  penalties,  etc 1,460,000 

$1&2,000,000 

The  amount  to  be  obtained  by  internal  reve- 
nue taxes,  to  enable  the  Government  to  meet  its 
expenditures,  was  estimated  by  the  commission- 
er at  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  additional  sum  of  eighteen  millions 
he  would  raise  by  an  advance  of  special  or  li- 
cense taxes  generally.  These  details  of  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government,  are  briefly  recapitulated  as  follows : 

EsUmaUd  receipts— proposed  system. 

From  Customs $150,000,000 

Internal  Revenue,  viz. : 

From  Spirituous  Llqnors $50,000,000 

Fermented  Liquors 8,000,000 

Tobacco 20,000.000 

Income  and  Salaries 80,000,000 

Gross  receipts 7,400,000 

Stamps 17,000,000 

Special  taxes  and  sales 29,600,000 

Leveies,  etc 2,000,000 

Banks,  etc,  etc 18,500,000 

181,400,000 

From  miscellaneous  sources 000,000,000 

Total $881,400,000 

Ei^^enditures  not  reduced— en  the  hosts  of  1867. 

For  Interest  of  Debt $180,000,000 

Civil  Service $51,110,000 

"War 88,840,000 

Nav7 81,030,000 

Pensions ....' 20,980,000 

Indians 4,640.000 

191,600,000 

For  Redemption  of  Debt 0.000,000 

Balance 9,900,000 

Total $881,400,000 

BxpendUures  as  reduced^  for  the  fiscal  year  1 868-' 69. 

For  Interest  of  debt $180,000,000 

For  Civil  Service $40,000,000 

War 58,000,000 

Navy 21,000,000 

Pensions 21.000,000 

IncUans 6,000,000 

.—  140,000,000 

For  Redemption  of  Debt 50,000,000 

Balance 11,400,000 

Total $881,400,000 

A  question  was  raised  during  the  year  rela- 
tive to  the  redemption  of  the  gold-bearing  bonds 
in  legal-tender  notes.     The  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury,  in  a  correspondence  on  the  wbject, 
expressed  the  following  views:  "I consider tiie 
faith,  of  the  Government  pledged  to  pay  th« 
five-twenty  bonds,  when  they  are  paid,  in  coin. 
There  need  be,  I  think,  no  apprehension  tkt 
they  will  be  called  in  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  their  respective  dates,  and  paid  in 
United  States  notes.  The  United  States  note 
were  issued  under  the  pressure  of  a  great  neces- 
sity, and  are,  by  authority  of  Congress,  beiD? 
rapidly  withdrawn  from  circulation.  No  mort 
can  be  issued  under  existing  laws ;  nor  c«  I 
believe  that  any  considerable  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  favor  an  additional  isaa 
for  any  ordinary  purpose,  much  less  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  bonds,  in  violation  of  the  eipr« 
understandingunder  which  they  werenegotiatd. 

"  The  policy  of  contracting  the  circulatioE  of 
United  States  notes,  adopted  by  Oongrees,  sn^ 
being  steadily  pursued  by  the  SecretiuT,  shoQld 
of  itself,  even  if  the  honor  of  the  nation  ve« 
not  involved  in  the  question,  satisfy  hoWen 
that  five-twenty  bonds  will  not  be  calledinanu 
paid  before  maturity  in  a  depreciated  cnrrenc;. 

The  finance  committee  of  the  Senate  made  s 
report  on  December  17th,  which  embrw^ 
among  other  questions  the  argument  adYaiK^ 
for  paying  the  bonds  in  legal-tender  Dotes. 
They  say: 

The  duties  on  imported  goods  and  interest  on  tb* 
public  debt  are  by  law  excepted  from  the  lep^w* 
der  clause.     This  implies  that  the  prinapal  of  u 
debt  is  not  excepted.    The  construction  drawn  tt« 
the  payment  of  previous  loans  in  gold  is  tnsirei^iPj 
the  fact,  that  the  act  under  which  these  bonds  wm 
issued  expressly  declares  that  a  note  shall  be  iswia 
money  as  well  as  gold,  and  shall  be  receivable  id  Fo- 
ment of  a  public  debt.    The  argument  that  a  o<ffl3tn?- 
tion  was  put  upon  the  kw  by  the  agents  of  the  l^f 
States  is  answered  by  the  fact,  that  thia  wm  ^  | 
mutual  construction  recognized  by  both  P«P*Ji! 
part  of  the  contract,  but  was  rather  an  opimon  !*» 
upon  a  supposition  of  a  state  of  facta  vhlcl^  «ca 
the  five  years  expired,  did  not  actually  exwt.   mp 
clear  that  if  the  bonds  are  payable  when  duewi^ 
tenders  they  are  redeemable  after  five  ycare  ^f  ^* 
date  in  the  same  kind  of  money.     The  word    pli- 
able" implies  a  duty  or  obligation  whicli  mwj" 
performed  at  the  time  stipulated.     The  word    ^^ 
deemable  "  impUes  a  discretionaiy  powa-  ^}f^^^ 
or  may  not  be  exercieed ;  but  thesamebndof  ma^ 
in  the  same  mode  tendered  will  redeem  a  note  cr  !•; 
a  note.    The  committee  have  deemed  »t  their  dn^r 
present  the  argument  in  favor  of  redeemin|?lbejx^ 
m  legal-tender  notes :  for  it  cannot  be  concealed  » 
this  construction  has  been  adopted  by  many  wf  Q^ 
claim  aU  purpose  to  evade  the  public  enp?«f  "^IJ 
Still,  the  admitted  fact  remains  that  these  bonds  ^ 

generally  taken  upon  the  supposition  tnat  "i^J^^ 
e  paid  m  coin ;  that  this  was  expressly  declare  . 
the  authorized  agents  of  the  Government  m  ne^  -^ 
tmg  the  loan ;  that  such  dedarationa  must  fci^^  r^  ^ 
known  by  Conffress,  and  were  not  nf«;a^^^j.T^ib. 
was  sanctioned  by  three  successive  Secretano  ^ 
Treasury ;  that  upon  the  faith  of  it  the  honds  t- 
been  continually  higher  in  market  value  thsn^^ 
notes,  and  that  public  sentiment,  both  in  ^^T_: 
try  and  in  Europe,  would  regard  it  as  a  breacH  oi  \^ 
lie  faith. 

In  the  followmg  table  from  the  ^"^^ 
Chronicle  are  given  the  daily  prices  oX  p^^ 
New  York  during  the  year  1867 : 
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The  total  of  bnllion  deposited  at  the  Tnint  and  branches  daring  the  fiscal  yeai  was 
(41,893,100.76,  of  which  $40,069,200.06  was  in  gold,  and  $1,823,900.70  in  silver. 

In  the  following  table  we  give  the  range  of  prices  of  some  important  railroad  shares  during 
each  month  of  1867 : 


MONTHS. 


Jftnouy  .. 
February  . 

Hvoli 

April 

May 

Jnne 

jQly 

Aagudt . . . . 
September, 
October... 
NoYember, 
December., 


Cbleago 

and 

Rock  laUnd. 


91  — 104>^ 
96  — 109K 
92K-  »8K 
85X-  98}^ 
S6%—  98^ 
87%-  953i 
95>^— 104 
995^—1087^ 
99  -105 
94    —104 

90X—  99H 


Eric 


70  — 
69  — 
69>r- 

nx- 

72  — 
76>tf- 

76  — 

74  — 

76  — 

76  — 

79  — 


74 
76 
78 
72 
78 

76X 

78 

79 

80 
80 

81 


Hadioa  BiT«r. 


119    - 

128    - 

185)tf. 

90    - 

96    - 

102X- 
109>tf- 

124X- 

mx- 

128)^- 
124    . 


nilDoisOMitnL 


-135^111    • 
-18SX114 

-140      114 

-  96Ji  lllK 

-103K  11B>^ 


-110 
-122K 


117 
116?^- 


-125^  iny^- 

-189^120  - 
-188  |124Ji- 
-126>^124  - 
-138X,129X- 


-107K 

-117 

-116 

-116 

-116 

-122 

-119)^ 

-122)^ 

-122 

-129K 

:1S« 


Miehlgma 
Boathira. 


66    - 

70K- 
64>i- 
65^- 
«75i- 
77X- 

7731^- 
T0«- 
60    - 


N.  T.  CMtfBL 


86X 

T8X 
T4X 
783^ 

1S% 

MM  1043^. 

843i  103)^- 

84«  105X- 

86 

82 

SOX 


Vmt, 
ami  Cyaici, 


96  -118      92)<-l«51i 
WV-108X  WS-»1i 

lOOX— 106     wji-r?^ 
95X-105Ji   S93i-S5)i 

97  —  99>i  95  -^ 
983^— 104X'  9«)i-WJi 

-110)^100  -19* 

-105X  103K-1W 

-1093^  993ii-106=< 

108    — 1153<  96X-l<tl.V 

1113^-115%  »6)<->;V 

118^— llSHi  97  -^^ 


The  following  statements  show  the  amount  of  specie  received  at  New  York  during  cadi 
month  of  the  year  for  the  years  1862,  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867;  also,  the  amount  ex- 
ported daring  the  same  period : 


IMPORTS    OF    SPECIE. 


H02rTH8. 

1862. 

186a 

1364. 

1866. 

• 

1866w          1          1S67. 

January 

$163,568 

62,007 

89,827 

26,152 

110,883 

61,028 

219,001 

92,708 

121,818 

256,676 

109,708 

78,816 

$101,906 

218,971 

128,616 

•      107,061 

197,217 

109,997 

182,246 

118,877 

78,281 

78,053 

108,144 

116,498 

$141,790 
88,150 
104,487 
28^814 
660,092 
146,781 
128,052 
24^868 
68,220 
129,775 
161,727 
114,976 

$62,268 
106,904 
848,242 
236,492 
177,086 
286,032 
258,640 
182,072 
1»1,224 
77,942 
286,526 
127,054 

$62,771 

172.122 

286,654 

161,817 

898,078 

64,519 

845,961 

269,221 

6,198,478 

1,484,153 

802,987 

852,098 

lli^tl} 

February 

l^tfl 

Miirch 

14&.SS: 

April 

2n,no 

l£ay 

87««i9 

June 

4M4S4 

July 

6^616 

Aiunut 

64034 

September 

October 

961791 

November 

December. 

lSl,Stt 
268^018 

Total 

$1,890,277 

$1,625,811 

$2,266,622 

$2,123,281 

$9,676,090 

t8M» 

KXPOBTS  OP   SPBOni   AND    BULUOIT. 

January 

$2,658,274 
8,776,919 
2,471,288 
4,037,676 
6,164,686 
9,867,614 
8,069,887 
8,718,582 
8,085,919 
6,707,619 
6,218,251 
8,678,112 

$4,624,674 
8,965,664 
6,585,442 
1,972,834 
2,115,675 
1,867,774 
6,268,881 
8,465,261 
8,480,886 
6,210,156 
^488,863 
6,269,053 

$6,489,079 
8,01  ^867 
1,800,659 
6,888,077 
6,460,980 
6,588,109 
1.947,829 
1,001,813 
21835.898 
2,517,121 
7,267,662 
6,l04,m 

$8,184,668 

1,023,201 

881,918 

671,240 

7,255,071 

6,199,472 

723,986 

1,664,898 

2,494,978 

2,616w226 

2,046,180 

2,762,161 

$2,706,886 

1,807,080 

1,046,039 

588,675 

28,744,194 

16,890,956 

^821,469 

1,687,851 

834,660 

1,468.460 

a776,G90 

8,297,270 

|iS5t-Vl 

February.. 

Mflr^rh 

242i4«l 
1,891141 

April 

May 

9,W8,1-^ 

47S4iW 

18L51kS94 

June  

July 

August 

LIltSM 

September 

October 

2,201^ 
116S.0SI 

Koyember 

December 

6LS54.MS 

Total 

$69,437,021 

$49,754,066 

$60,825,621 

$80,008,688 

$62,563,700 

$51,801^ 

FLORIDA.  This  State,  with  Alahama  and 
Georgia,  composed  the  Third  Military  District 
created  bj  the  Reconstruction  Act  of  Congress, 
passed  March  2,  1867.  The  State  government, 
organized  under  the  proclamations  of  President 
Johnson,  commenced  on  January  17,  1866. 
Under  its  administration  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  State  had  been  reduced  to  order  in  every 
department,  as  it  had  existed  previous  to  the 
war,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  relations 
of  the  blacks. 

The  order  of  General  Pope,  assuming  com- 
mand of  this  military  division,  was  issued  on 
April  1,  186W(«6<j  page  17).  By  it,  the  District 
of  Key  West  was  merged  in  the  District  of 
Florida,  and  the  whole  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  John  T.  Sprague,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Tallahassee. 


On  April  8th  another  order  of  General  Pope 
(see  page  17)  directed  the  commanding  c^*r 
in  Florida  to  proceed  immediately  to  divi<I* 
the  State  into  convenient  districts  for  the  pa^ 
pose  of  registration,  etc.,  as  required  by  the  arf 
of  Congress. 

On  May  81st  Colonel  Sprague  establisbei 
his  headquarters  at  Tallahassee,  aod  snlsst- 
quently  at  Jacksonville. 

On  June  18th  he  issued  an  order,  annoim- 
cing  the  appointment  of  a  superintendeDt  of 
registration  for  the  State,  and  requiring  ijl 
officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  Freediocfl* 
Bureau  to  render  him  every  assistance  re- 
quired. 

The  order  prescribing  the  arrangement  fof 
the  registration  of  voters  in  the  State  bad  bcec 
previously  issued  (see  page  21). 
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same  time,  by  their  oflScial  patronage,  supporting 
and  encouraging  newspapers  which  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  opposing  reconstruction,  and  obstruct- 
ing and  embarrassing  civil  officers,  appointed  by  the 
miiitarv  district  commander,  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  by  denunciation  and  threats  of  future 
penalties  for  their  official  acts. 

2.  Such  use  of  the  patronage  of  their  offices  is 
simply  an  evasion  (perhaps  unintentional)  of  the 
provisions  of  the  General  Order  above  referred  to, 
and  is,  in  fact,  an  employment  of  the  machinery  of 
the  provisional  State  governments  to  defeat  the  exe- 
cution of  the  reconstruction  acts. 
.  8.  It  is  therefore  ordered,  That  all  advertise- 
ments or  other  official  publications,  heretofore  or  to 
be  hereafter  provided  for  by  State  or  municipal  laws 
or  ordinances,  be  given,  by  the  proper  civil  officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  have  such  publication  made  in 
such  newspapers,  and  such  only,  as  have  not  op- 
posed and  do  not  oppose  reconstruction  under  the 
acts  of  Congress,  nor  attempt  to  obstruct,  in  any 
manner,  the  civil  officers,  appointed  bv  the  military 
authorities  in  this  district,  m  the  discnarge  of  their 
duties  by  threats  of  violence  or  prosecution  or  any 
other  penalty,  as  soon  as  the  military  protection  is 
withdrawn,  for  acts  performed  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity. 

4.  All  officers  in  this  military  district,  and  all 
officers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  all  Boards  of 
Registration,  or  other  persons  in  the  employment  of 
the  United  States  under  its  military  jurisdiction,  are 
directed  to  give  prompt  attention  to  the  enforcement 
of  this  order,  and  to  make  immediate  report  at  these 
headquarters  of  any  civil  officer  who  violates  its  pro- 
visions. 

By  command  of  Brevet  Maior-General  POPE  : 

G.  K!.  Sanderson,  Capt.  83d  U.  S.  Inf.  &  A.  A.  A.  G. 

The  measnres  for  the  organization  of  a  Con- 
servative Party  were  continued  in  various  coun- 
ties. In  Leon  County,  the  convention  proposed 
a  State  Convention  to  be  held  on  September 
25th,  by  the  **  union  of  all  classes,  without 
reference  to  national  politics,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish our  local  government  on  a  foundation  just 
to  all."  This  Convention  assembled  at  Talla- 
hassee on  Sept.  25tb,  organized,  appointed  a 
State  Committee,  adopted  resolutions,  and 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  Florida.  In 
this  paper  they  say : 

As  members  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party, 
we  proclaim  that  our  fundamental  principles  are  the 
union,  equal  rights,  under  the  Constitution,  to  all 
classes,  colors,  and  conditions,  whereby  every  polit- 
ical franchise  appertaining  to  the  citizens,  whether 
white  or  colored,  shall  be  fully,  clearly,  and  distinctly 
guaranteed ;  and  of  this  we  assure  the  colored  popu- 
lation, fully  confident  that  they  will  place  that  con- 
fidence in  the  white  citizens  among  whom  they  have 
lived,  and  which  has  never  been  abused,  rather  than 
on  those  people  who  are  strangers  to  them,  aliens  to 
the  country,  seeking  a  pitiful  and  ignominious  live- 
lihood out*  of  the  colored  man's  honest  labor,  and 
when  he  becomes  pauperized  by  their  perfidy,  leav- 
ing him,  his  wife  and  children,  to  stafve  or  seek  a 
support  from  the  present  white  citizens  of  the 
country. 

Ask  our  colored  fellow-citizen  what  he  wishes  to 
obtain  from  the  government  and  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  laws.  We  tell  him  we  cordially  accord 
him  every  thing  that  will  enure  to  the  white  citizens ; 
we  mingle  our  interest  with  his,  and  the  law  that 
protects  the  one  will  necessarily  protect  the  other. 

The  registration  of  voters  in  the  State  upon 
closing  the  books  presented  the  following  re- 
sults: 


COUNTIES. 

Whites. 

Colored,  i 

Totsl 

Alachua 

495 
89 
820 
6 
162 
187 
477 
13 
385 
883 
223 
648 
402 
225 
211 
187 
684 
556 
226 
515 
206* 
107 
606 
484 
139 
292 
160 
179 
159 
228 
344 
811 
257 
147 
181 
121 
289 
266 
879 

1,265 
54 
104 
8 
66 
86 
516 
2 
705 
619 
162  ! 
1,188 
821 
168 
87 
27 
1,169 
1,747 
86 
2,666 
72 
95 
1.214 
1,269 
16 
201 
817 
27 
17 
197 
200 
112 
259 
78 
80 
29 
24S 
62 
50 

i;*^ 

Baker 

m 

Bradford 

4H 

Brevard 

8 

Calhoun 

22S 

Clay 

?:3 

"Columbia 

ws 

Dade 

\i 

Duval 

l,(flO 

£scambia 

%n 

Franklin 

H 

Gadsden 

1,:^ 

Hamilton 

tiS 

Hernando 

2So 

Hillsboro 

S$^ 

Holmes 

i'A 

Jackson 

1,8^' 

Jefierson 

2,.?:; 

Lafayette 

Si 

Leon 

8,hl 

Lew 

r>i 

T'u^J 

Liberty 

Si 

Madison 

1,=^ 

Marion ...... 

i,rJ4 

Manatee 

:r4 

Monroe 

43 

Nassau 

C 

Orange 

^■i 

Polk 

i:6 

Putnam 

423 

Santa  Rosa 

St.  John's 

544 

4S 

Suwanee 

r/ 

Sumter • 

^ 

Tavlor     

ill 

Volusia 

150 

Wakulla 

4*r 

Washinston 

^> 

Walton 

Hi 

^ 

Total 

11,148 

15,484 

iSM} 

On  October  6th  General  Pope  issued  his*^^*^ 
relative  jto  an  election  in  Florida.  It  was  tl» 
same  as  the  order  issued  in  Alabama  (tee  pige 
27),  except  as  to  dates  and  the  name  of  the 
State.  The  apportionment  provided  for  fortj- 
eiglit  delegates  to  the  convention. 

On  October  12th  the  following  instruetioc* 
were  issued  for  revising  the  registration  lists,  aw 
for  conducting  an  election  on  November  Uth, 
15th,  and  10th,  for  or  against  holding  a  Stat« 
convention,  and   for  the  choice  of  dcl^ta 

to  such  convention  : 

Circular  ^o.  8. 
Headquartebs,  District  of  Florida-      ) 

Office  SUPERENTEiroBNT  of  REOISTRATlOlf,     > 

Jacksontillb,  Fla..  Oct  JS^  l^Ja: 

I.  General  Order  No.  74,  headquarters  Third  Mifr 
tary  District,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  5,  l^«7,  w  o««- 
with  transmitted  for  your  information  and  g«J«»o^, 

The  following  detailed  Instructions  for  Boaitls  c 
Registration  in  this  State  are  issued  in  ccropu»a« 
with  Par.  VIII.  of  the  above-named  General  Order. 

II.  The  Boards  of  Registration  will  meet  at  tfif 
county  seat  of  their  respective  counties  at  IOa-J^ 
on  the  81st  day  of  October,  and  will  remain  in  s^s^ 
for  five  days  (Sunday  excepted),  for  the  pnrpwf 
of  revising  the  Registration  fist,  in  accords DC^«ru. 
Par.  III.,  General  Orders  No.  74,  and  the  Act  of  Jul; 
19,  1867.  The  revision  will  be  made  in  the  Rfp- 
tration  Record  "  retained  by  each  Board.  „Tbe  W*m 
pages  left  at  the  end  of  each  precinctwiJl  be  o>^ 
for  recording  all  names  added  during  the  five  flays, 
and  each  new  name  will  be  numbered  V  m  tue  pre- 
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per  stamp  doty.  On  questions  of  foreign  policy  regulations  concerning  the  public  acooimts,  the 
he  supported  the  Gaizot  ministry,  and  generally  conversion  of  four  and  a  half  per  cents,,  and  the 
voted  with  the  conservative  majority,  when  the  new  loan  of  three  hundred  million  francs.  He 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  occurred,  M.  resigned  oflSce  in  the  ministerial  crisis  in  the 
Fould  frankly  and  cordially  accepted  the  new  beginning  of  1867,  and  had  since  been-  living 
state  of  afi'airs,  and  freely  offered  the  benefit  in  comparative  retirement,  spending  mncb  time 
of  his  experience  and  advice  to  the  Provisional  at  his  fine  estate  at  Tarbes.  M.  Fould  iras  a 
Government  on  financial  matters.  He  was  man  of  courteous  Und  genial  manners,  access- 
elected  to  the  Constitutional  Assembly  as  one  ble  to  all,  faithful  in  his  friendships,  and  of  a 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  the  noble,  generous  nature.  His  culture  was  both 
Seine,  in  July,  1848,  and  soon  afier  published  extensive  and  profound,  and  amid  the  cnresof 
two  pamphlets,  "  Fa^  d^AssignaU  "  and  "  Opin-  stabe,  he  never  intermitted  his  interest  in 
ion  de  M,  Fould  aur  les  AmgnaU^'^'*  in  which  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Possessed  of  an 
he  forcibly  pointed  out  the  danger  of  certain  immense  fortune,  he  made  a  most  generous  ase 
theories  in  finance,  which  some  of  the  ministers  of  it,  bestowing  liberally,  though  always  di«- 
of  the  day  were  understood  to  favor.  His  criminatingly,  his  charities  to  the  poor,  and 
speeches  in  the  Assembly  on  Treasury  bonds,  regarding  himself  as  the  party  benefited  in  Lis 
savings-banks,  taxes  on  liquors,  completion  of  deeds  of  kindness. 

the  Louvre,  etc.,  gained  for  him  the  confidence  FRANCE,  an  empire  In  Europe.  Emperor, 
and  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly.  Louis  Napoleon  (Napoleon  III.),  bom  April 
He  was  elected  reporter  on  the  bill  for  the  re-  20,  1808,  chosen  hereditary  Emperor  by  the 
imbursement  of  the  forty-five  centimes  levied  plebiscite  of  November  21  and  November  22, 
under  the  Provisional  Government  and  was  a  1852.  Heir-apparent,  Napoleon  Eugene  Louis 
member  of  several  commissions,  including  that  Jean  Joseph,  born  March  16,  1866.  The  area 
which  was  charged  with  examining  the  accounts  amounts  to  207,232  square  miles.  Tlie  pq)Q- 
of  the  government.  Under  the  presidency  of  lation,  according  to  the  census  of  1866,  was 
Louis  Napoleon,  he  was  four  times  Minister  of  88,192,094.  The  population  of  the  chief  cities, 
Finance,  and  used  his  best  efforts  to  restore  according  to  the  census  of  1866,  was  as  fol- 
confidence  to  capitalists.  On  several  topics  of  lows:  Paris,  1,825,274;  Lyons,  828,954;  Mar- 
finance  he  diflfered  widely  from  the  Prince  seilles,  300,181 ;  Bordeaux,  194,241 ;  Dlle,  154,- 
President,  but  the  latter  had  so  much  confi-  749;  Toulouse,  126,936;  Kautes,  111,956; 
deuce  in  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  integ-*  Rouen,  100,671. 

rity,  that  on  the  day  of  the  coup  d'etat  (De-        The  movement  of  the  population  in  France 

cember  2,  1851)   he  tendered  him  again   the  presents  some  interesting  features;    cspeciailj 

portfolio  of  Finance,  which  he  accepted,  but  when  compared  with  that  of  England.    It  ap- 

opposed  most  energetically  the   decree   con-  pears  that,  in  the  five  years  between  1861  and 

fiscating  the  property  of  the  Orleans  family,  1866,  the  population  increased  by  680,933,  or 

and  resigned  omce  on  the  25th  of  January,  less  than  one-third  (0.33)  per  cent,  pe^  annum. 

1852,  when  that  decree  was  promulgated.   The  In  England  and  Wales  the  increase  was  (Hie 

same  day,  however,  his  name  appeared  in  the  and  a  quarter  per  cent.  (1.23),  or  nearly  fonr 

list  of  Senators,  and  a  few  months  later  he  times  as  rapid  as  in  France.     At  its  present 

again'entered  the  Imperial  Cabinet  as  Minister  rate  of  increase,  183  years  would  be  required 

of  State  und  of  the  Imperial  Household.    It  for  the  population  of  France  to  double  itselC 

was  while  he  held  these  two  otfices  that  he  But  this  is  not  all :  of  the  680,933  addition  in 

directed  the  management  of  the  Universal  Ex-  five  years,   328,412,   or  nearly  half,  is  town 

position  of  1855,   the  reorganization  of  the  population  ;  in  31  out  of  89  departmenta  there 

opera,  as  administered  by  the  state,  and  the  was  an  actual  decrease.    The  length  of  life  in 

completion  of  the  new  Louvre.    He  was  not  a  France  is  improving,  but  the  number  of  births 

favorite  of  the  Empress,  whose  extravagance  continues  abnormally  small — no  more  now  in  a 

he    had    more    than  once   rebuke<l,   and  she  population  of  38,000,000  than  in  1800,  when 

sought  to  have  him  removed  from  office.    But  the    population  was   only    27,000,000.      The 

the  Emperor  prized  too  highly  the  financial  birth  rate  in  France  is  1  in  88 ;  in  England  i; 

skill  and  integrity  of  his  great  finance  minister  is  1  in  29.    The  marriage  rate  is  1  in  127  in 

to  be  willing  to  have  him  long  out  of  his  cabi-  France;    in  England  1  to  H3.      The   death 

net.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  M.  Fould,  who  rate  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same,  or  1  in  44. 
was  then  in  private  life,  addressed  to  the  Em-        The  colonial  possessions  of  France  were  in- 

peror  that  memorable  letter  on  the  state  of  the  creased  in   1867  by  the  annexation  of  three 

finances,  which  decided  his  Majesty  to  relin-  more  provinces  in  Cochin  China,  which  makes 

quish  the  prerogative  of  opening  supplemental  the  whole  of   Lower  Cochin  uhina  French 

and  extraordinary  credits,  and  to  restore  to  the  territory.    Tlie  present  population  of  the  colo- 

Corps  Legii-latif  its  "  undoubted  attributions."  nial  possessions  of  France  is  reported  as  follows : 

In  Novei^ber  of  the  same  year  he  was  invited  Asia,   1,729,057;    Africa,   973,439;   Aineric*. 

by  the  Emperor  to  resume  once  more  the  direc-  806,912;  Oceanica,  62.480;  total  colonial  pos- 

tion  of  tlie  finances.    He  held  oflSce  this  time  sessions,  3,061,888.     But  this  total  does  not 

for  more  than  five  years,  and  among  his  roeas-  include  the  population  of  the  three  proTioc<s 

ures  during  this  period  may  be  mentioned  his  in  Cochin  China  which  were  annexed  in  1667. 
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consninption  in  France  and  those  exports  which 
are  prod  need  in  France : 


Impokts. 

COUNTRlKs. 

OenenU- 

SpMlal. 

ElTROPE— 
Prussia 

118 

78.8 

1.4 

80 

00 

271.9 

700.2 

150.6 

46.4 

8 

428.6 

872.6 

27 

284.4 

8.6 

71.6  < 

66.8 

9.2 

6.2 

169.8 

66.2 

8.7 

1.1 

81.1 

96.1 

67.2 

87.8 

13 

21 

0.0 

0.5 

1.4 

1&6 

18.2 

115.7 

21.1 

8 

44.7 
0.1 
8.8 

0.1 
71.6 
9&6 

98.2 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Denmark  and  Colonics .... 

Free  German  Cities 

ITanover  and  Mecklenburg. 
Zollverein 

72.8 
1.4 

ia9 

0.0 
166l4 

Great  Britain 

699.7 

Colonies 

143 

Netberlands 

82 

Colonies..  #. 

Belffium 

2.1 
801.4 

fiwltzerland 

90.8 

Austria 

26.4 

lUly 

289.6 

Papal  States 

2.8 

Spain 

64 

Colonies 

Portneal 

48.7 
6.9 

Greece 

4.8 

Turkey 

Amvbica— 
Fnitcd  States 

186.6 
49.8 

Mexico 

6.6 

Guatemala 

0.9 

Haytl 

28.4 

61.6 
66 

86.1 
13 

26.8 
0.0 
0.4 
1.2 

18.2 

17.6 

82.1 

20.1 

8 

22.2 
0.1 

8 

0.1 
70.7 
94.8 

Braril 

Argentine  Republic 

Uruif  uay 

Chill. 

Peru 

Bolivia 

£cnador  

Colombia 

Venezuela 

AnuoA— 
Western  Coattt. 

Egypt 

Barbary  States 

Other  African  Countries. . . 

Asia — 
China, 

Cochin  China  and  Slam .... 
Japan 

0<ntAJ«iCA— 
French  Colonies 

Algiers 

Other  Colonics 

EXPOBTS. 


G«n0ral.  I  SptdaL 


29.9 

25.1 

10.6 

8.9 

10.1 

9 

45.6 

40.3 

1.6 

1.6 

286.6 

214.2 

1,294.9 

990.6 

65.6 

44 

87.8 

27.1 

1.6 

1 

287.7 

267.6 

859.8 

230.9 

7.4 

6.6 

416.9 

274 

16  2 

9.8 

217 

167.8 

28.8 

28.6 

87.6 

26wl 

16.6 

12.4 

99.8 

68 

188.4 

108 

70.7 

67.7 

0.2 

0.1 

7.7 

6.4 

iia9 

74.8 

61.9 

46.8 

24.7 

18.9 

41.9 

28.9 

888 

25.9 

0.1 

0.0 

28 

2 

8.8 

9.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6 

8 

96.2 

67.4 

14.8 

9.8 

0.9 

a4 

4.6 

1.6 

6.6 

0.7 

o 

0.6 
oo 

150 
80.2 


185.6 
68.9 


The  movement  of  shipping,  in  the  year  1865, 
was  as  follows : 


FLAG. 


French,. 
Foreign 


AESITAU. 


CLSARAKCKS. 


y«weU,i  Toanags.  ,V««el«,|  Tonaag*. 
18,085  2,048,813,  13,840  2,180,001 
19,781  8,179,888'  19,465  8,152,406 


Total I  82,866  6,228,196  88,805 1 5,282,406 


The  merc^nt 

navy,  Dec.  81,1865 

,  comprised: 

Vessels. 

TUN.XAOK. 

Sailing  Vessels 

14,874 
885 

899  756 

Steamers 

108,328 

Total 

16,259 

1,008,0^ 

Coasting  Vessels. . 

8,782 

65.169 

Some  interesting  information  on  tlie  state  of 
education  in  France  is  contained  in  the  reports 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  French  agriculture  with  special 
reference  to  the  military  reorganization  bill 
which  was  proposed  .by  the  government  in 
1867.    It  appears  from  these  reports  that  in 


1848  the  proportion  of  men  liable  to  nuTituT 
service  wno  could  neither  read  nor  write  wu 
88.12  per  cent;  in  1868,  28.61;  and  in  1866, 
24.82  per  cent  The  proportion  of  unedncated 
women  is  of  course  much  greater ;  in  1866  it 
was  42.02  per  cent.  The  amount  of  edncatioD 
varies  very  much  in  the  different  departments. 
In  that  of  the  Vosges  1.76  per  cent  of  the  able- 
bodied  male  population  only  are  unable  to  read 
or  write,  while  in  the  Haute-Vienne  the  pro- 
portion is  46.49  per  cent.  The  number  of  vil- 
lage schools  is  increasing,  but  694  out  of  tbe 
87,548  communes  are  still  without  schools.  In 
1865  there  were  440,000  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  who  had  never  been 
to  school,  and  of  those  who  had,  49.8  per  cent 
only  went  to  school  all  the  year  round.  Tbt 
Government  has  devoted  particular  attentkn 
to  the  evening  schools  for  adults,  of  which 
there  were  but  5,623  in  January,  while  thel- 
number  has  now  increased  to  28,546.  The« 
schools  were  attended  last  year  by  552,955' 
men,  and  42,567  women.  Of  these  62,212 
learned  to  read,  102,132  to  read  and  write,  IH- 
102  became  tolerably  proficient  in  arithmetir, 
56,059  in  geometry,  88,282  in  book-keeping  md 
commercial  accounts,  22,840  in  drawing,  Iv 
960  in  singing,  and  8,886  in  natural  pbiloeopbj. 
On  the  19th  of  January  the  Emperor  pob- 
lished  a  decree  concerning  certain  changes  in 
the  administration;  in  particular,  suppress) v 
the  discussion  by  the  Legislative  Body  of  ilw 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne ; 
granting  the  right  of  interpellation  to  the  meni- 
bers  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Logi^ti^ 
Body ;  transferring  the  jurisdiction  over  tie 
jircss  to  the  tribunal  de  police  correctmdk, 
and  providing  that  each  minister  mar  l« 
charged  by  the  Emperor  with  repre«enting  thf 
government  in  the  Chambers.  The  followiu: 
is  the  text  of  the  decree,  with  the  Emperor* 
letter  to  the  Minister  of  State,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  which  prompted  its  publication : 

Palacs  of  thb  Tuilxbieb,  Jamtary  l^y^fSl 

"MovBixxm  LE  MiKisTRi :  For  some  years  ptsttie 
question  has  been  asked  whether  our  institutions  ku 
attained  their  limit  of  improvement,  or  whether  w 
improvements  are  to  be  realized.  Hence  a  lament*' 
ble  uncertainty  which  it  is  important  to  remove. 

Up  to  the  present  you  have  had  to  atrive  a 
geously  in  order  to  rcp^el  inopportune  demands,  ind 
leave  with  me  the  initiative  of  useful  reforms  ^^ 
the  time  should  arrive.    And  now  I  believe  tliat 
possible  to  ^ve  to  the  institutiona  of  the  empin 
the  development  of  which  they  are  capable,  «ni 
the  public  liberties  a  new  extension,  withoot  ^" 
promising  the  power  which  the  nation  has  m^' 
to  me. 

The  plan  which  I  have  traced  out  to  mypdf 
in  correcting  the  imperfections  which  time  has 
vealed  and  m  admitting  that  progress  which  i^  c«^ 
patible  with  our  habits,  for  to  govern  is  to  pr^ft 
the  experience  which  has  been  acquired  and  to  fo 
the  wants  of  the  future. 

The  object  of  the  decree  of  the  84th  of  Novem 
1860,  was  to  associate  the  Senate  and  the  Corps' 
latif  more  directly  with  the  policy  of  the  goven 
but  the  debate  on  the  address  has  not  led  t^ 
results  which  were  to  be  expected  from  it— i5 
sometimes  needlessly  excited  public  opinir".  c-^ 
rise  to  sterile  discussions  and  occasioned  a  1<^ 
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them  ideas  of  order  and  progress— to  open  yast  out-  of  the  people,  and  strong  in  the  right  whieh  I  bold 

lets  to  our  commerce^  and  leave  the  recollection  of  from  them,  strong  in  my  conscience,  which  is  mIcIt 

services  rendered  to  civilization  to  mark  our  path —  desirous  or  ^ood,  I  invite  you  to  march  with  me  viu 

such  was  my  desire  and  yours.    But  as  soon  as  the  a  firm  step  m  the  path  of  civilizadon. 

extent  of  our  sacnficcft  appeared  to  me  to  exceed  the  t    xu      'xi^         ex.    r      •  i  *•      -da     t\i    i 

intereste  which  had  calfeS  us  across  the  ocean,  I  In  the  sittiDg  of  the  Legislative  Body  of  March 

spontaneously  determined  upon  the  recall  of  our  29th,  Count  VV  alewski  onuoonoed  that,  owiDf 

army  corps.    The  Government  of  the  United  States  to   personal  differences    between  himself  tod 

comprehended  that  want  of  concilmtion  would  only  go^e  members    of  the  ffOverDment,  he  hid 

t^s  ^KW  tt  w"S?rrbo'Sfc:^'rr»'h^^i  -egned  tl.e  post  of  presjd«.t  of  the  A^bl, 

remain  friendly.  ana  that  his  resignation  liad  been  accepted,  h 
^,,       .         .     .          , .          ^  ,              -.his  place,  a  few  days  later,  M.  Schneider,  tic*- 

Other  important  questions  of  homo  policy  president  ofthe  Legislative  Body,  was  appointed 

were  thus  reterred  to :  president.  Count  Walewski  was  made  a  Senator. 

France  is  respected  abroad.    The  army  has  dis-  In  July  the  elections  for  the  councils  general 

played  ite  valor,  but  the  conditions  of  war  being  ^^re  held.     The  result  was,  that  out  of  60«J 

changed,  require  the  mcrease  of  our  defensive  forces,  gi^gf  t^ng  aoa  «,ere  secured  bv  ffovemment  m- 

and  we  must  organize  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  ©i^c^ions  40*  were  securea  oy  goveruniem  ciii 

to  be  invulnerable.   The  bill  upon  this  subject,  which  oidates,  and  21  by  those  of  tfte  Opposition.  In  the 

has  been  studied  with  the  greatest  care,  lightens  the  remainder  the  administration  remained  neatraL 

burden  of  the  conscription  m  tune  of  peace,  offers  con-  Qn  Aueust  15tb  the  Emperor,  from  the  cm 

Biderable  resources  in  tune  of  war,  and  redistributes  ^f  r!h«lnn«    AddrA<»A#l  a  IpH^f  it%  the  Miniver 

burdens  between  all  in  a  fair  proportion,  and  thus  ^l  Vu    ?  ^  ?^*^^^®^  a  letter  to  the  JUnWrf 

satisfies  the  principle  of  equality,   ft  possesses  all  the  ^^  ^^^  Intenor,  M.  do  Lavallette,   concerning 

importance  of  an  institution  of  the  country,  and  I  feel  the  means  of  intercommunication   in  hacce 

convinced  will  be  accepted  with  patriotism.    The  in-  which  the  Emperor  says  he  considers  *'  one  of 

fluence  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  number  of  men  ti,e  gurest  ways  of  increasing  the  strength  dd 

It  IS  able  to  put  under  arms.    Do  not  forijet  that  .i.         x-t*             a*                   u        *u^  -««v-» 

neighboring   states    impose   upon    themsefves    far  nches  of  France,  for  everywhere  the  numte 

heavier  sacrifices  for  the  effective  constitution  of  their  and  good  condition  of  the  roads  are  one  of  m 

armies,  and  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  us  to  judge  by  most  certain  signs  of  the  advanced  state  of  tb€ 

our  resolutions  whether  the  influence  of  France  shaft  civilization  of  peoples."  *  Concerning  the  eie- 

increase  or  dimmish  throughout  the  world.    Let  us  «„i.;^«  ^^  *u^  ,«^«oV.^«  ♦t.^  i?mr^/.wx..^Am«Ft4' 

constantiy  keep  our  nation^  flag  at  the  same  height.  ^^^*^^  ^^  *^^  measure,  the  Emperor  remarks. 

It  is  the  most  certain  means  of  preserving  peace,  and  I  have  already  given  instmotions  to  the  Minister  cf 

that  peace  must  be  rendered  fertile  by  alleviating  Public  Works  to  pursue  the  examination  and  pT««t 

misery  and  increasing  general  prosperity.  the  concession  oi  new  lines  of  railway.    Ho  vUl  li 

Heavy  trials  have  assailed  us  in  the  course  of  the  the  same  time,  seek  the  means  of  improving  our  ooiti 

last  year ;  inundations  and  epidemics  have  desolated  and  the  navigation  of  our  rivers,  which  are  modifyis^ 

some  of  our  departments.    Benevolence  has  assuaged  counterpoises  to  railroad  monopoly.    But  o\a  enoTJ 

individual  suffering,  and  credits  will  be  asked  of  you  must  not  be  confined  to  this  alone.    The  igricultim 

to  repair  the  disasters  caused  to  public  property,  commission  has  demonstrated  in  an  evident  wms 

Notwithstanding  these  partial  calamities,  the  progress  that  the  construction  of  a  complete  network  of  pima 

of  general  prosperity  has  not  relaxed.    During  the  roads  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  tb< 

last  financial  period  the  indirect  revenue  has  increased  country  and  of  the  well-being  of  those  rural  pof f^ 

by  50,000,000  francs,  and  foreign  commerce  by  up-  tions  who  have  always  shown  me  so  much  devrtk^ 

ward  of  1,000,000  francs.    The  general  improvement  Preoccupied  with  the  realization  of  this  project^!  ta 

of  our  finances  will  soon  allow  us  to  give  satisfaction  instructed  you  to  examine,  in  concert  with  the  Mbif^ 

upon  a  large  scale  to  agricultural  and  economic  in-  of  Finance,  a  series  of  measures  which  might  pemi 

terests  brought  to  light  by  the  inquiry  opened  in  all  of  our  terminating  within  ten  years  the  network  '^ 

parts  of  the  country.    Our  attention  must  then  be  parish  roads  by  the  triple  concurrence  of  the  ccs- 

turned  to  the  reduction  of  certain  burdens  which  munes,  the  departments^  and  the  state.  Beaida  lia, 


cially  of  the  cross-roads — the  mdispensable  agents  for  fund  destined  to  advance  them  the  necessary  eunu  cT 

the  effective  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  means  of  loans  (granted  at  a  moderate  rate,  and  reptj- 

BiUs  upon  primary  education  and  upon  codpera-  able  at  long  periods. 

^'J^Tif  ^!f.^Kf  L*      -n"*"*  ^  you  lasf  session,  and  xhe  minister  on  the  next  day  (Augnst  16tb) 

L^;  r  ftt  ^Zr^^'F^vrlvfl^T^^T^  P^^liBhed  a  report  relative  to  tLe'  exeootiooj 

material  condition  of  the  rural  population,  and  of  the  the  measure  proposed  m  the  above  letter,  awril 

working-classes  in  our  great  cities.    Each  year  thus  ministerialdecree  convoking  the  municipal  coM- 

opens  anew  horizon  to  our  mediation  and  our  efforts,  cils  during  the  first  ten  days  in  Septembd'  ifl 

ne«1?'the  ^urof*m«™^X^^^  order  to  revise  the  classification  of  parishroid'J 

ners  lo  ine  practice  oi   more   liDeral   institutions.  ^      *      m    i  ^    ^i.     t  ^         ^*       f  r-viKM^J 

Hitherto  in  France  liberty  has  onlv  been  ephemeral.  ^^  -A.pnl    1st  the  International  Exniw^'^ 

It  has  not  been  able  to  take  root  in  the  sou  because  was  opened  at  Paris  by  the  Emperor  and  iw 

abuse  has  immediately  followed  use,  and  the  notion  Empress  in   person.     The  Emperor  ina<l<?  ^ 

^^^^a^J^^aH^I^  }if51?  *^®  ^^•^'^u?  ""^ i^% !?9^ts  than  speech  on  the  occasion ;  but,  in  taking  leave  oT 

to  endure  oisoraer  in  ideas  as  m  thmirs.    Itisworthv  *t              i,          /•  xi      t          -in  ...«»:  ci;rtn   !•« 

of  you  and  me  to  make  a  broader  appWion  of  these  ^^^  members  of  the  Imperial  Comm  >^od  J^ 

f-eat  principles,  which  constitute  the  glory  of  France,  expressed  the  fullest  satisfaction  with  its  p^ 

heir  development  will  not,  as  formerly,  endanger  eral  result.    .A  full  account  of  the  eihibitioo 

the  necessary  prestige  of  authority.    Power  is  now  is  riven  in  anotlier  article.     The  Emperor  b» 

firmly  based,  and  ardent  •^-"-^ — -  *^ ^-  ^i.-*.^^i^  .    e      .    .                      .    .                _    .  •^     .  _!_J 

to  the  expansion  of  our 

tinguishea  in  the  immensity       

have  full  confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  pa^otism 
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diplomatic  conflict  with  Italy.    In  the  discus-  to  CDahle  them  to  make  it,  and  where  the  jkld 

sion  of  this  subject  in  the  French  Gbamhcrs,  was  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  bales  to  tlie 

the  government  was  strongly  pressed  by  the  hundred  acres,  the  entire  crop  did  not  pay  for 

majority  of  both  to  take  determined  action  in  tax  and  advances.  Those  who  had  ready  moncT, 

favor  of  the  Pope ;  and  it  yielded  to  this  pres-  and  could  hire  their  hands  by  ibe  week  or 

sure ;  M.  Rouher,  Minister   of  State,   rooking  month,  did  better,  but  the  cotton  crop  has  not 

this  important  declaration — **  We  declare  that  been  profitable.    The  cultivation  of  com  and 

Italy  shall  not  seize  upon  Rome.    France  will  sugar-cane  proved  better,  both  for  the  planter 

exact  from  Italy  a  rigorous  and  energetic  exe-  and  the  frcedmen,  but  the  rice  crop  was  c^- 

cution  of  the  convention  of  the  16th  of  Septem-  tainly  not  profitable  to  the  freedmen,  and  per- 

ber,  otherwise  she  will  provide  for  it  herself."  haps  not  to  their  employers. 

A  proposition  was  made  by  France  to  all  the  During  the  year,  for  the  first  time  in  xno<t  o: 

governments  of  Europe,  including  even  those  the  Southern  States,  the  male  fireedmen  of  adni; 

of  the  smaller  states,  to  assemble  in  a  general  age,  except  convicts,  were  allowed  to  exercis* 

conference  for  a  pacific  solution  of  the  Roman  the  right  of  suflVage,  and  voted  for  constita- 

question ;  but  the  project  failed  in  consequence  tional  conventions.    The  result  seeras  to  hew 

of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  great  powers,  been,  that  in  most  instances  the  elections  wert 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  French  Govern-  conducted  with  propriety.  In  a  few  instance 
ment,  on  June  17th,  an  international  confer-  the  negroes  were  deceived  in  regard  to  the,cf  a- 
ence  met  at  Paris  for  discussing  the  mone-  sequences  of  their  voting,  sometimes  careles?X 
tary  question.  The  countries  which  took  part  sometimes  intentionally,  but  instances  of  this 
in  this  conference  were,  Bavaria,  Denmark,  sort  were  not  sufliciently  numerous  or  of  sof- 
England,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Nether-  ficient  importance  to  exert  any  appreciable  it- 
lands,  Austria,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  Swe-  fluence  on  the  election.  As  a  whole,  whateTer 
den  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Spain,  iSirkey,  maybe  the  future  policy  of  the  Government  ^: 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  Wurtem-  the  individual  States  in  regard  to  admitting tk 
burg.  Tlie  last  session  of  the  conference  was  negroes  to  suffrage,  their  conduct  at  the  pciL- 
held  on  July  9,  1867.  The  following  points  in  these  elections  was  to  their  credit.  In  mc-; 
were  agreed  upon :  1.  The  creation  of  a  unitary  of  the  conventions,  there  was  a  considenlk 
common  coin.  2.  This  coin  shall  be  of  gold ;  number  of  colored  delegates,  in  some  case^  mti 
and  thus  all  the  states  shall  adopt  the  gold  of  decided  ability,  though  generally,  of  conr^, 
standard;  3.  No  new  monetary  system  shall  be  of  very  little  education, 
created ;  but  all  the  states  shall  adopt  a  monetary  The  freedmen  manifest  great  interest  in  ed^- 
system  already  existing.  All  the  governments  cation ;  and  though  the  adults,  with  some  exc^^ 
represented  at  the  conference  were  to  give  a  tions,  are  not  hkely  to  progress  much  beyor^ 
definite  answer  before  February  IS,  1808.  reading,  and  that  often  quite  imperfectly,  li*; 

FREEDMEN.   During    the  year    1867    the  are  anxious    that    their    children    shoold  U 

condition  and  position  of  the  freedmen  has  taught,  and   from  their  very  scanty  incomes 

changed  somewhat.    They  were  very  generally  have  done  what  they  could  toward  the  support 

hired  at  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  1866-^67,  of  the  schools  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  acl 

and  though  there  was  much  severe  suffering  on  of  the  voluntary  associations.   General  Roward, 

the  part  of  both  whites  and  colored  people  in  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  BuneL 

the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1867,  the  prospect  states  that  during  the  year  1867,  1,056  of  tb^ 

of  steady  labor  for  wir  wages,  or  what  it  was  2,207  schools  for  freedmen's  children  were  a- 

ho]^ed  would  be  such,  led  to  a  favorable  view  of  tained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  free<lracn  therj- 

the  future,  and  there  was  no  disturbance,  and  selves,  that  391   of  the  school-bnildings  we--: 

no  tendency  to  disorder  on  the  part  of  the  owned  by  them,  and  that  28,068  colored  pcpils 

freedmen.    The  hright  prospects  of  the  spring  had  paid  tuition  to  an  average  amount  of  fittj- 

of  1867  in    regard    to    the  crops    were    not  one  cents  per  month  per  scholar.    Ilealsosutc^ 

realized;  the  cotton  crop  was  greatly  injured  that  130,735  colored  pupils  attended  the  daranii 

by  the  worm,  and  the  heavy  tax  accompanied  night  schools,  and  105,786  pupils  the  Snndaj- 

with  a  very  great  decline  in  the  price,  and  a  schools.    This  zeal  for  the  education  of  tbrJ- 

small  yield,  brought  even  the  most  successful  children  is  a  favorable  indication   for    thdr 

cotton-growers  in  many  sections  in  debt.     As  future,  and  will  aid  in   fitting  them  for  th: 

the  favorite  mode  of  hiring  was  to  give  the  duties  and  privileges  which  they  may  perforcj 

freedmen  an  allowance  of  food,  the  value  of  and  enjoy  in  the  time  to  come.'    Tlie  Peabou* 

which  was  to  he  deducted  from  the  proportion  Etlucational  Fund  (see  Education)  will  pivt* 

of  the  crop  which  was  allowed  him  for  his  bly  hereafter  render  some  aid  in  the  maint«« 

labor,  it  was  frequently  the  case  that,  at  the  nance  of  these  schools. 

dose  of  the  year,  there  was  little  or  nothing  We  append  an  abstract  of  the  Report  *tf 

coming  to  the  laborer,  and  in  some  cases  he  Major-General  Howard,  Commissioner  of  ' 

was  brought  in  debt  for  the  provisions  advanced  Freedmen's  Bureau,  as  showing  the  condiri* 

to  him.     This  entailed  on  him  and  his  family  of  those  classes  of  freedmen  who  have  coi 

great  suffering  during  the  winter  months.    The  nnder  its  cognizance : 

employers  were  often  in  not  much  better  condi-  j^   compHimce  with   a  recent  order  bx>m 

Hon ;  tliey  had  obtained  advances  on  their  crop  Secretary  of  War,  twenty-eight  citizen  agcnU  rf 
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Barean  and  forty-eif^hi  officers  of  the  ToIuDteer  ser-  has  been  effected,  asd  it  **  now  reaches  not  only  the 

vice  hare  been  replaced  bj  officers  of  the  regular  cities  biit  the  remotest  counties  of  each  State  lately 

army.    A  further  reduction  of  the  force  of  the  Bu-  in  rebellion.    The  voluntary  associations -are  working 

reau  will  be  made  when  the  registration  of  Toters  in  harmoniously  with  the  Bureau ;  the  reports  of  State 

the  Southern  States  is  completed.  superintendents  indicate  fideUty,  a  more  thorough 

But  little  valuable  property  remains  in  the  possec-  knowledge  of  their  duties,  and  more  earnest  devo- 

sionof  the  Bureau.    Uurinj;  the  year  49,624 acres  of  tion  to  tneir  work;  and  the  nearly  two  thousand 

farm  land  and  169  pieces  oftown  property  have  been  teachers  at  present  employed  give,  with  rare  excep- 

rcstorcd  to  the  former  owners.    The  Bureau  retains  tions,  gratifying   proofs    that  the  freedmen    may, 

poisesaion  of  950  pieces  of  town  property  and  215,-  before  long,  be  safely  left  with  such  instructors." 

m  acres  of  farm  land.    A  g^reat  part  of  this  land  is  There  are  officially  reported,  1,839  day  and  night 

unimproved,  and  does  not  yield  any  revenue.  schools;  2,087  teachers,  and  111,442  pupils ;  showing 

During  the  year  the  Bureau  has  had  in  charge  an  increase  since  the  last  report  of  632  schools,  657 

5,533  soldiers'  claims.    Of  this  number  363  have  been  teachers,  and  33,444  pupils. 

paid,  393  have  been  disallowed,  and  4,780  are  pend-  Adding  industrial  schools,  and  those  '^  within  the 

ing.    In  the  discharge  of  this  branch  of  its  duty  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent,''  the  number  will 

Bureau  has  received  4,167  certificates,  of  a  total  value  be  2,207  schools,  2,442  teachers,  and  130,735  pupils ; 

of  f^90,712.99.    Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  making  a  total  increase  of  908  schools,  784  teachers. 

Bureau  has  provided  transportation  for  778  refugees  and  40,222  pupils. 

and  1 6,931  veedmen,  as  well  as  for  its  own  agents  Sunday-schools  also  show  much  larger  numbers 

and  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  $102,098.99.     There  during  the  past  six  months,  the  figures  being  1,126 

are  also  unsettled  accounts  for  transportation  to  the  schoou  and  80,647  pupils  ;  and  if  we  add  those  "  not 

amount  of  $80,000.      General   Howard   remarks :  regularly  reported,"  ^e  whole  number  of  Sunday- 

"The  privilege  is  liable  to  abuse,  but  it  has  not  schoolswill  be  1,486,  with  105,786  pupils;  thus  giving 

been  practicable  to  abolish  it  entirely  without  causing  an  increase  since  the  last  report  of  686  schools  and 

l^eat  suffering,  and  the  most  rigid  rules  have  been  85,176  pupils. 

adopted  to  restrict  it  within  its  legitimate  bounds."  General  Howard  remarks:  "  Of  the  above  schools 

Since  May  comparatively  few  refugees  have  applied  1,05&  are  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  freed- 

f«)r  transportation,  and  the  number   of  freedmen  men,  and  891  of  the  buildings  in  which  these  schools 

appljing  has  fallen  off  nearly  or  quite  one-half.  are  held  are  owned  by  themselves,  699  of  the  teach- 

Tbe  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Bureau  reports  ers  in  the  day  and  night  schools  are  colored,  and 
that  wherever  he  could  he  has  substituted  dispensa-  1,388  white — a  small  proportionate  increase  of  the 
nes  for  the  more  costly  hospitals.  The  result  has  former  during  the  six  months — 28,068  colored  pupils 
b«en  so  satisfactory  that  the  policy  will  be  continued  have  paid  tuition ;  the  average  amount  per  month 
during  this  year.  Local  physicians  will  be  employed  being  $14,555,  or  a  fraction  over  51  cents  per  scholar. 
wherever  t^eir  services  can  be  obtained.  Several  Only  6,911  of  the  pupils  were  free  before  the  war. 
orphan  asylums  have  been  connected  with  hospitals,  *'  This  Bureau  has  supplied  428  of  the  school-build- 
for  economical  reasons.  It  is  recommended  that  the  ings,  and  furnished  975  teachers  with  transportation. 
negroes  be  urged  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  The  total  expenditure  for  all  edqcational  purposes 
tbe:»e  institutions.  During  the  year,  6,987  white  by  the  Bureau  has  been  $220,833.01. 
refugees  have  been  treatea  by  the  medical  officers  "  Such  progress  as  is  seen  under  circumstances, 
of  the  Bureau.  The  number  of  deaths  reported  is  167.  admitted  to  be  unfavorable ;  the  permanency  of  the 
The  number  of  patients  now  under  treatment  is  212.  schools,  scarcely  one  failing  after  having  been  corn- 
More  than  half  of  the  sickness  and  death  was  in  menced;  the  rapid  increase  of  general  intelligence 
South  Carolina.  The  number  of  freedmen  treated  among  the  colored  people,  are  matters  of  constant 
in  this  period  was  103,693;  number  of  deaths,  3,679 ;  remark  by  every  observer.  The  hopes  of  the  warm- 
number  remaining  under  treatment,  6,078.  The  est  friends  of  the  freedmen  have  oeen  more  than 
number  of  hospitals  now  open  is  40 ;  of  dispensaries,  fulfilled." 
etc.,  46 ;  of  commissioned  medical  officers,  10 ;  of  The  financial  statement  is  as  follows  : 

nII'r*'..P5!o'*'*??'  «°»Pl?y«f  ^J  *!»«  B«rj»«'  f  J  Of  Balance   on    hand,  refugees^  and   freedmen's 

nurses,  429.    Comparatively  few  cases  of  cholera  or  /^^^                ^        b           ^  no^um^u »   197  258  86 

vellow  fever  have  occurred  among   the  freedmen.  Balance  District  of  Columb^^^^                                * 

The  officers  of  the  Bureau  report  in  their  districts        ftind, 18,126  15 

1.1<.^^  blind  freedmen,  414  deaf  and  dumb,  1,134  idiotic     Balance  retained  of  bounty  ftind. 89,602  46 

or  imbecile,  552  insane,  and  251  club-footed.  Balance  school  fund 6,484  66 

From  the  first  of  September,  1866,  to  the  first  of     g*fc«  ^^il^iSSt'/^" !","**:.•  ':\U '^'*3^k  S 

September,   1867,    the  average  number  of  rations     B»l«^ce  pay,  bounty  and  prlw  monej 68l,m  10 

mned  ner  m  onth  to  refugees  and  freedmen  was  Total  balance  on  hand $8,099,168  46 

Sl0,764f;  average  number  per  day,  11,658U. 

In  compliance  with  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  General  Howard  recommends : 

provisions  have   been  distributed  in  the  dinerent  1.  To  discontinue  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Freed- 

Soathem  States  to  the  value  of  $445,993.36.  men's  Bureau,  if  possible,  when  the  term   of  the 

The  total  amount  of  supplies  furnished  by  means  Bureau  shall  expire  by  law,  except  in  the  educational 

of  this  fund  is  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  three  work,  and  in  the  settlement  of  such  claims  for  back 

hundred  and  eigbty-ei^ht  (850,388)  pounds  of  pork  pay  and  bounty  to  colored  soldiers  as  may  remain  at 

and  bacon,  and  six  million  eight  hundred  and  nine  that  time  unsettled. 

thousand  two  hundred   and  ninety-six  (6,809,296)  2.  To  transfer  the  educational  work  o!*  the  Bureau 

poands  of  com.  to  the  Department  of  Education,  or  to  some  other 

The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  is  permanent  United  States  agency,  which  shall  have 

reported  to  be  two  hundred  and  thirty-tnree  thou-  ample  power  to  sustain  and  extend  the  present  sya- 

sand  three  hundred  and  serentv-two  (233,372).    But  tem,  and  also  the  transfer  to  such  agency  of  all 

as  these  returns  have  been  made  monthly,  the  same  Bureau  funds  unexpended  next  July. 

persons  have  been  reported  three  or  four  successive  8.  To  at  once  transfer  the  builoings  erected  for 

Qionths.  schools  for  refugees  and  freedmen,  upon  land  pur- 

Of  the  whole  number  of  rations  issued,  692,543  chased  by  regularly  incorporated   institutions   of 

were  to  refugees,  and  3,504,629  to  freedmen.  learning,   to  the  several  corporate   bodies  having 

The  Bureau  has  furnished   school-buildings  and  these  institutions  in  charge,   upon  condition  tbM 

transportation,  while,   teachers,    books,  etc.,  have  tbev  shall  continue  the  work  of  education  therein, 

been  sent  by  benevolent  associations  in  the  Northern  and  never  exclude  any  person  on  account  of  vac? 

States.    A  more  thorough  organization  of  the  work  or  color. 
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FRENCH  EXHIBITION,  The  {UExpozition  In  th«  English  and  Aroerioan  park,  ie]M»ated 

Unwerselle),    The  French  claim  ttiat  they  were  hy  an  alley;  there  were  vast  collections  of  rail- 

the  originators  of  Indastrial  Exhibitions,  the  road  material,  while  side  by  side  with  an  Eog- 

first  of  which  took  place  darmg  the  Revohition  lish  monster  gun  stood  an  nnpretentious  mold 

in  September,  1798,  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  ofanAraericanschool-hoase.  IntheOrienUlde- 

the  site  of  the  present  exhibition.    It  contained  parttuents  there  were  relics  that  carried  the  mind 

the  productions  of  110  exhibitors,   and  con-  back  throngh  oentnries,  when  Egypt  was  the 

tinned  only  three  days.     Three  years   later  mistress  of  civHization  and  of  the  world.  There 

(1801),  the  First  Consul  opened  the  second  ex-  were  jewels  buried  with  the  mummy  of  aqueen 

hibition  at  the  Loavre,  at  which  there  were  of  Thebes  who  lived  when  Joseph,  the  son  of 

229  exhibitors,  and'  80  prizes  of  gold,  silver,  Jacob,  was  prime  minister  to  Pharaoh.  The 
and  bronze  medals  distributed.  The  Society  for  '  water  supply  of  the  Exhibition  was  abandaoL 

the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry,  pre-  Five    stationary  engines,   together   witli  the 

ated  by  the  First  Consul,  was  charged  with  engine  of  the  French  frigate  Friedland,  whic^ 

the  duty  of  preparing  and  holding  yearly  ex-  alone  drew  up  1,000,000  gallons  per  hoar,  raised 

hibjtions,.    The  one  of  1803  took  place  at  the  this  water  from  the  Seine,  forced  it  into  a  reser- 

Louyre,  with  540  exhibitors,  but  political  events  voir  from  whence  it  was  distributed  tbroughooi 

prevented  the  assembling  of  another  till  1806,  the  grounds,  and,  having  served  its  purpose, 

which  was  held  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  returned  again  to  the  river.    That  portion  (k' 

had  1,422  exhibitors,  and  continued  during  24  the  Exhibition  devoted  to  machinery  was  8,936 

days.    Exhibitions  were  held  in  1819,   1823,  feet  in  length;  then  came  a  gallery  for  wf 

and  1827.    The  eighth  took  place  in  1884,  on  products.     Each    class    of    manufactnres  o: 

the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  having  2,447  ex-  works  of  art  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the 

hibitors,  and  continued  two  months.     From  building  in  the  form  of  galleries,  the  incer 

this  time  exhibitions  took  place  every  five  years,  one,  or  No.  1,  being  devotSi  to  worka  of  art; 

the  eleventh  being  held  in  1849,  all  France  and  No.  2  to  materials  for  and  applications  of  the 

its  departments,  with  Algeria,  being  represented  liberal  arts,  such  as  printing,  books,  stattoner/, 

by  4,532  exhibitors.    In  1851  the  first  Interna-  scientific,  surgical,  mathematical,  and  masbl 

tional  Exhibition  was  held  in  London,  in  the  instruments;   No.  8  to  furniture  and  hoase- 

Orystal  Palace  designed  by  Paxton,  and  con-  hold  goods;   No.  4  to  clothing  of  all  kiod^: 

tained  the  productions  of  18,000  exhibitors,  of  No.  6  to  raw  materials,  the  products  of  mines. 

which  about  one-half  were  English.     In  1851  collieries,  forests,  etc.;  No.  6  to  machinery  and 

an  International  Exhibition,  on  a  comparatively  tools  in  general;  No.  7  to  cereals,  vegetaWa^ 

small  scale,  was  held  at  New  York,  in  Reservoir  and  other  kinds  of  food  in  different  states  of 

Square,  Sixth  Avenue.    The  first  French  Ex-  preservation ;    and  another  gallery,  with  the 

Soaition  UniverseUe  took  place  in  1855,  in  the  title  of  museum,  was  devoted  to  the  history  ot 

Ihamps  Elys^es,  with  24,000  exhibitors.    The  labor.      In  the  central   pavilion  was  a  co!- 

sooond  English  Internatioijal  was  held  at  Lon-  lection  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  of  all 

don,  in  1862;  and  the  second  French,  this  year,  countries.    All  the  galleries  were  traversed  Itj 

in  the  Champ  de  Mars.   At  every  successive  ex-  avenues  radiating  from  the  centre,  like  the 

hibition  the  number  of  exhibitors  has  increased;  spokes  of  awheel.    Each  of  the  spaces  thm 

the  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  of  articles  bounded  was  devoted  to  the  products  of  a  qa- 

exhibited  have  marked  great  progress,  the  last  tion,  thus  enabling  the  visitor  easily  to  compare 

outstripping  all  preceiling,  in  which  the  prod  no-  the  progress  of  one  nation  with  that  of  another 

tions  of  the  world  are  represented  by  42,287  in  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  etc. 
exhibitors.  The  Champ  de  Mars  is  a  nearly  level        The  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  fills  a  largs 

area  of  about  100  acres,  of  whicli  the  exhibition  8vo,  and  the   description  and  illastratioo  of 

building  covered  200,000  square  yards,  or  near-  articles  worthy  of  note  occupy  many  volaip«. 

ly  one-third  ;*  but  the  whole  was  occupied  for  It  has  been  the  aim  in  this  article  to  give  wiih- 

the  purposes  of  the  exhibition,  and  in  addition  in  our  limits  as  brief  a  description  as  pos»bk 

the  island  of  Billancourt,  which  was  devoted  to  and  of  as  many  things  as  possible,  withoDt  eva 

the  display  of  agricultural  implements.  attempting  to  make  it  universal. 

Been  from  the  neighboring  heights,  the  Ex-        In  general  it  may  be  said  of  the  manufactored 
hibition  of  1867  presented  the  aspect  of  a  uni-*  goods,  and  machinery  and  processes  of  mana- 

versal  camp.    The  products  of  nature  and  of  facture,  that  the  progress  shown  by  this  &- 

art  of  all  nations  were  gathered  within  it,  and  hibition  consists  rather  in  improvements  in 

the  park  presented   a  strange  contrast  to  it,  workmanship,  than  in.  novelty  and  originality 

especially  in  architecture.     Here  were  mas-  of  deaign. 

sive  Egyptian  temples,  there  colossal  statues,        In  regard  to  architecture,  which  alphabet!- 

sphinxes,  and  pillars,  and  yonder  again  a  repre-  cally  may  be  considered  the  first  subject  to  be 

sentation  of  the  palace  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  glit-  treated,  the  Exhibition  itaelt^  apart  from  its 

tors  in  the  sunlight,  and  reminding  one  of  the  more  adaptation  to  its  purpose,  has  bat  little 

glories  of  the  Alhnmbra.    Here  and  there  the  merit,  consisting  of  convenient  8hed^  soitabl.^ 

workmen  were  busily  engaged  in  their  several  arranged  for  the  reception  and  exhibitjon  of 

avocations.      Every  nation    and    every  state  the  articles  to  be  siiowiL    Of  the  bniWiag* 

w&s  represented  in  its  own  peculiar  manner,  scattered  around  the  parks,  whether  as  repr^ 
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eenting  the  arcbitectare  of  different  countries  take  plaoe  throngb  Venetians  in  the  roof.    Tlie 

or  workshops,  or  houses  for  the  industrial  oost  of  ventilating  the  building  has  been  stated 

classes,  there  was  little  deserving  of  especial  by  M.  Piarron  de  Mondesir,  in  a  paper  read  by 

record  or  imitation.  him  before  the  Soci6t6  des  Ing^nieurs  Civils 

A  distinguisbing  feature  of  the  Exhibition-  of  France,  to  be  about  0.1  franc  per  858,165 

building  was  its  system  of  ventilation,  which  cubic  feet  of  air  supplied. 

consists  in  the  use  of  jets  of  compressed  air  for  Civil  Engineebing  and  Public  Works. — In 

canring  in  by  induction  tlie  requisite  supply  of  the  French  section  only  is  there  a  satisfactory 

frcbh  air  to  the  various  departments  of  the  build-  exhibition  in  civil    engineering   proper;    the 

ing.  Around  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  Ex-  other  European  nations,   as  well  as  the  Uni- 

hibitioo-building  is  carried  a  large  subterranean  ted  States  of  America,  are  but  slightly  reprc- 

gallerj,  divided  by  rows  of  pillars  into  three,  sen  ted. 

each  about  9  ft.  10  in.  in  width.  A  wall  com-  The  French  collection  is  unrivalled.  It  con- 
pletelj  divides  the  two  inner  galleries  from  the  tains  models,  admirably  got  up,  of  bridges,  vi- 
ooter  one;  the  inner  serve  as  cellars  for  the  aducts,  reservoirs,  docks,  tunnels,  etc.,  with 
varioDs  restaurants,  the  outer  for  ventilating  complete  plans  illustrative  of  all  recent  public 
purposes.  This  outer  annular  gallery  commu-  works;  a  brief  but  clear  report  of  each  work 
nicates  with  the  external  air  by  means  of  16  is  to  be  found  in  a  volume  published  under  the 
shafts,  each  9  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter,  disposed  auspices  of  the  Ministdre  d' Agriculture,  du 
symmetrically  around  the  building,  and  having  Commerce,  et  des  Travaux  Publics. 
their  openings  distant  about  66  ft.  from  the  The  most  important  exhibit  in  the  En^rlish 
externai  covered  way.  section  is  the  application  to  light-houses  of  the 
In  order  to  conduct  the  air  from  the  annular  dioptric  system  of  light  of  Angustin  Fresnel. 
gallery  to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  16  radial  The  dioptric  system  has  been  recently  admira- 
sQbterninean  shafts  were  constructed,  each  ex-  bly  described  by  Mr.  Chonce  in  a  paper  read 
tending  under  the  palace  for  a  length  of  894  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
it.,  or  from  the  annular  subterranean  gallery  The  machine  for  the  production  of  the  light 
nearly  to  the  centre.  '  consists  essentially  of  six  brass  wheels,  with  six- 
Under  each  of  the  three  main  annular  avo-  t^en  bobbins  of  insulated  copper  attached  at 
nnes  of  communication  between  the  machinery  equal  distances  to  the  circumferences  of  each 
gallery  and  the  central  court,  ventilating  con-  wheel ;  inside  eadi  bobbin  is  a  hollow  core  of 
duits  were  constructed,  communicating  with  soft  iron ;  the  wheels  are  all  fixed  upon  a  shaft, 
the  16  radial  shafts,  the  shafts  nnder  the  an-  which  is  driven  by  a  steam-engine.  In  tui-n- 
nalar  avenues  being  formed  in  sections  extend-  ing,  every  core  of  each  wheel  is  brought  at  the 
iog  from  one  radial  shaft  to  the  next,  each  same  instant  between  the  opposite  poles  of  two 
FectioD  being  in  communication  with  one  ra-  magnets,  which  pair  of  pules  it  also  quits  at 
dial  shaft  only.  Each  section  of  the  building  the  same  instant.  The  core  of  every  bobbin 
can  thus  have  its  supply  of  air  regulated  inde-  has  its  magnetism  thus  reversed  by  the  revolu- 
pendently  of  that  of  the  others.  The  air  is  tion  of  the  wheels  107  times  per  second.  This 
Admitted  into  the  building  from  the  circular  reversing  of  the  magnetism  induces  a  current 
branch  shafts.  This  induction  of  the  external  of  electricity  in  the  bobbins;  the  comi)ination 
&ir  is  effected  by  placing  in  each  radial  subter-  of  the  currents  produces  one  of  sufficient  inten- 
ranean  gallery,  almost  under  the  external  wall  sity  to  give  a  powerful  light, 
of  the  building,  a  jet  or  nozzlo  supplied  with  Prussia  exhibits  a  system  of  centring  lately 
compressed  air,  this  air  as  it  escapes  acting  like  used  in  tunnelling,  the  essential  feature  of  which 
the  steam  issuing  from  a  blast-pipe,  and  carry-  is  the  substitution  of  a  portable  iron  framework 
ing  in  along  the  radial  gallery  a  quantity  of  for  the  ordinary  timber  centring.  This  system 
&ir  with  it  by  induction.  The  16  jets  are  has  been  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the 
formed  by  their  connecting  pipes  into  four  tunnels  of  Narusen  and  Ippensen. 
gronpg,  and  tliese  groups  are  supplied  with  In  the  Southern  States  of  Germany  a  remark- 
compressed  air  by  the  four  sets  of  air-compress-  able  example  of  cheap  railway-bridge  construc- 
ing  machinery.  The  diameters  of  the  pipes  tion  is  exhibited  in  the  Bavarian  section,  by  a 
leading  from  the  air-compressing  machinery  model,  on  a  scale  of  ^^th  full  size  of  a  bridge 
lo  the  jeta  vary  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  Each  jet-  *  of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  between  Maxiiniliansau 
pipe  has  a  flat  end,  having  formed  in  it  four  and  Maxau.  The  bridge  consists  of  twelve 
sector-shaped  openings  disposed  symmetrically  rafts,  six  of  which  are  easily  removable  to 
around  the  centre.  These  openings  when  com-  allow  the  passage  of  boats ;  tljese  rafts  are 
pk'tely  uncovered  have  a  united  area  of  2,015  carried  by  thirty-four  pontoons,  or  boats,  sub- 
M).  in. ;  but  this  area  can  be  reduced  by  means  stnntially  built  of  oak,  of  which  material  are 
of  a  valve.  also  the  principal  beams  and  the  upper  planking 
The  engines  for  furnishing  the  necessary  of  the  roadway.  These  pontoons  are  65  feet  6 
^npply  of  compressed  air  are  four  in  number,  inches  long,  12  feet  2  inches  broad,  and  4  feet  7 
and  they  have  a  total  power  of  105  horses  inches  deep;  except  the  two  pair  next  the 
nominal  The  air  is  supplied  to  the  jets  at  a  shore,  which  are  somewhat  longer, 
pressure  of  from  29^  to  31^  in.  of  water.  In  the  Italian  section  is  an  atlas  containing 
Tbe  escape  of  the  vitiated  air  is  allowed  to  plans  and  sections  of  the  great  tunuel  of  Mont 
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Genis.    The  public  works  recently  executed  by  as  an  experiment  preliminary  to  the  constnw- 

the  Italian  Government  are  alw  shown  in  an  lion  of  a  bridge  over  the  Seine,  to  connect 

atlas  of  plans;  but  they  are  principally  military  the  Rue  du  Louvre  and  the  Rue  de  Rennes. 

barracks.  The  description  and  general  dimensions  of  the 

The  most  important  work  of  civil  engineer-  arch  are  as  follows:  Ite  fonn  is  a  segment  of  a 

ing  shown  by  Spain  is  the  breakwater  of  Tar-  circle,  of  which  the  chord  is  124  feet,  the  versed 

ragona,  of  which  there  is  a  sectional  model.    Its  sine  6  feet  11  inches.     It  is  bnilt  entirely  of  cat^ 

commencement  dates  as  far  back  as  1790.     It  stone;    the  number  of  the  voussoirs  in  eacb 

is  intended,  when  finished,  to  be  about  1,500  ring    is   seventy-seven,  diminishing  in  depth 

yards  long,  with  a  total  width  at  top  of  100  from  3  feet  7  inches  at  the  springing  to  2  feet 

yards,  including  a  pier  on  the  inner  side  of  65  8  inches  at  the  keystone;  the  betls  and  joint? 

yards  wide;    the  base  of  the  breakwater  is  of  the  voussoirs  are  dressed  with  the  greatest 

nearly  300  yards  wide.    It  is  formed  of  pierre  care,  and  are  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar, 

perdue.  the  composition  of  which  is  two  parts  sand  to 

In  the  French   section  is  by  far  the   most  one  part  cement.    The  thickness  allowed  to 

important  exhibition  of  works  of  civil  engineer-  the  mortar  joints  was  }   inch.      The  joints 

ing.    The  admirable  collection  of  models  and  next  the    skewbaok  were  not   flushed  until 

plans  exhibited  by  the  Public  Works  depart-  after  the  completion  of  the  ring,  having  been 

inent  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  conviction  that  meantime  kept  open  with  fir  wedges.    The 

the  works  they  represent  have  been  most  sci-  artilicial  abutment  is  27  feet  in  height,  49  feet 

entifically  designed,  and  executed  with  great  in  mean  thickness,  and  12  feet  wide  (this  is 

care,  great  practical  skill,  and  economy.   There  also  the  width  of  the  arch) ;  it  was  boiit  of 

are  two  models  of  the  great  swing  bridge  at  rubble  masonry,  well  bonded  together  and  liiJ 

Brest,  which  spans  the  inlet  of  Penfield— one  in  Portland  cement  mortar— one  part  of  cement 

on  a  scale  of  ^'rt^h  full  size  of  the  whole  bridge,  to  three  parts  of  sand;  its  constraction  occa- 

another  -Ath  full  size  of  one  of  the  piers —  pied  twenty  days;  the  laying  of  the  von*toirj 

which  exhibit  tiie  construction.  seventeen  days.    The  arrangement  for  ^rikin? 

The  distance  between  the  sea-face  walls  of  the  centring  was  by  the  means  of  dry  sand 
the  Penfield  (571  feet)  is  spanned  by  two  contained  in  iron  cylinders.  Arrangem^is 
wrought-iron  lattice-frames,  revolving  upon  were  made  to  observe  wijh  the  greatest  exact- 
turn-tables  which  crown  two  circular  towers,  itudo  the  effect  which  should  be  produced  on 
34  feet  9  inches  in  diameter  and  347  feet  apart  the  arch  by  the  removing  of  the  centring. 
in  the  clear;  the  latter  dimension  is  the  total  The  arch  was  left  to  set  four  months;  the 
width  of  the  fairway  of  this  part  of  the  naval  centring  was  then  eased  by  allowing  the  sand 
harbor.  Each  of  these  two  frames  consists  of  to  flow  regularly  from  the  cylinders.  In  an 
two  girders,  25  feet  4  inches  deep  over  the  hour  daylight  was  perceptible  between  the 
piers  and  4  feet  7  inches  deep  at  the  centre;  soffit  of  the  keystone ^nd  the  lagging;  in  t^o 
these  are  strongly  braced  together  with  per-  hours  the  arch  and  the  cantring  were  qnite 
pendicular  and  diagonal  braces,  and  support  separate.  The  result  upon  the  arch  was  then 
the  roadway,  which  is  itself  constructed  so  as  found  to  be  as  follows:  The  crown  had  come 
to  add  considerably  to  the  rigidity  of  the  stnic-  down  xSr^^^s  of  an  inch,  the  joints  of  tiieskew- 
ture.  The  shore  ends  of  the  frames  form  a  rec-  back  had  opened  on  the  built  abatment  side 
tangular  box,  which  contains  the  counterweights  •^J^.^ths  of  an  inch.  After  the  lapse  of  three 
of  the  bridge.  The  total  weight  borne  upon  days  the  arch  was  observed  to  have  come  down 
each  pier  is  590  tons;  the  turn-table  on  the  yj^ths  of  an  inch  more.  It  was  then  l<^etl 
summit  of  each  pier  is  29  feet  6  inches  in  with  a  weight  of  300  tons,  disposed  over  the 
diameter,  and  has  fifty  rollers,  each  1  foot  7  whole  surface  of  the  roadway;  the  Ijadm^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  1  foot  11  inches  in  occupied  thirteen  days.  When  complete,  tS^* 
length.  The  means  of  opening  and  closing  the  crown  was  found  to  have  come  down  i^^ths  of 
bridge  consist  of  a  pinion  fixed  to  the  revolving  an  inch.  Bince  then  nothing  has  stirred.  The 
part  of  the  bridge,  gearing  into  a  horizontal  arch  was  afterward  tested  by  a  weight  of  fi« 
cog-wheel  on  the  pier.  The  motion  is  trans-  tons  being  allowed  to  fall  on  the  roadway  ver- 
mitted  by  an  intermediate  to  an  upright  shaft;,  tically  over  the  keystone  from  a  height  of  1  fo« 
which  comes  up  through  the  roadway  of  the  6  inches,  but  no  joint  has  openo(l,  nor  hastlw 
bridge,  and  is  crowned  with  a  capstan.  Four  bridge  sustained  the  sliglrtest  ityury. 
men  with  capstan-bars  can  open  the  bridge  in  Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  a  method 
ten  minutes.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  repair  of  easing  and  striking  a  centring  by  means  of 
or  replace  any  of  the  trucks,  or  any  other  part  sand.  A  full -sized  model  in  the  park  shows 
of  the  mechanism  of  rotation,  the  whole  weight  this  method,  now  frequently  adopted  by  French 
of  the  bridge  can  be  lifted  off  its  bed  by  means  engineers  for  easing  large  centrings  from  arches 
of  four  hydraulic  presses  in  the  centre  of  the  on  the  completion  of  work«5 — viz.,  by  re^tins 
piers.                                                                    .  the  principals  of  the  centring  upon  sand  coa- 

A  very  remarkable  exhibit  by  the  Minist^re  tained  in  iron  cylinders,  from  the  bottom  of 

des  Travaux  Publics  is  a  model  (^th  full  size)  of  which  the  sand  is  allowed  slowly  to  escape^ 

a  masonry  arch  designed  and  budt  by  M.  Vau-  Each  principal  is  supported  upon  round  projws 

dray,  engineer  of  the  "Pouts  et  Ohauss6es,"  fitting  aa  a  piston  into  a  cylinder  containiJnj 
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and  following,  southward,  the  line  traced  ont  A  good  example  of  the  application  of  wood 

for  the  canal  toward  Damietta,  we  corae  to  to  bridge  construction  will  be  found  in  a  model 

the  lagnnes  of   Menzaleh,  about   twenty-five  ,V^^  ^^^  s^^e  of  a  woo<leii  railway  swing-bridge 

miles  long,  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  which  has  recently  been  constrocted  in  the 

by  a  strip  of  beach,  which  runs  out  shoal  for  a  8tate  of  Ohio.    Each  opening  has  a  clear  spaa 

considerable  distance  into  the  sea.    The  Medi-  of  150  feet;  the  diameter  of  turntable  is  30 

terranean  month  of  the  canal  is  cut  through  feet;  length  of  bridge  over  all,  835  feet;  the 

this  strip ;   and  here,  situated  eighteen  miles  depth  of  the  truss  is  10  feet  at  the  end<i,  and  34 

west  of  Pelousa,  is  Port  Said,  created  by  the  feet  at  the  centre.  The  arched  part  is  composed 

company  to  be  their  base  of  operations,  and  of  four  timbers,  10  inches  by  6^  inches;  inaiQ 

where  are  established  considerable  workshops  struts,  14  inches  by  8  inches,  extend  to  each 

for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  plant  side  from  the  turntable  to  give  support  to  the 

After  leaving  the  lagones,  the  line  of  the  canal  arched  top,  which  is  further  strengthened  bj 

cuts  through  a  strip  of  sand  about  4  miles  wide,  three  straining-pieces,   8  inches  by  10  inches, 

elevated  about  4  feet  above  the  sea ;  this  strip  The  chord  consists  of  four  12  inch  by  6 1  inch 

separates  the  lagunes  of  Menzaleh  from  those  timbers,  and  is  put  together  with  a  camber  of 

of  Ballah,  the  width  of  of  which  is  14  miles,  about  6  inches.    The  weight  of  the  bridge  is 

Then  occurs  the  elevated  plateau  of  El  Guisr,  200  tons. 

the  highest  ground  between  Pelousa  and  Suez ;  Electricity. — ^If  it  were  possible  to  bring  into 

through  this  the  canal  is  carried  in  a  very  con-  bird's-eye  view  the  various  electrical  apparana 

siderable  cutting  nine  miles  and  a  half  long,  with  exhibited  at  the  Exhibitions  of  1851,-55,-62^ 

a  maximum  depth  of  65  feet.  After  crossing  this  and  '67,  great  advancement  would  be  sboiriL 

plateau  a  depressed  plain  is  reached,   called  It  is  now  exhibited,  not  only  as  applied  to  t«l- 

Lake  Timsah ;  the  lowest  level  of  this  plain  is  egraphy,  but  to  an  inconceivable  variety  of 

19  feet  below  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean,  purposes — regulating  trains  on  railways,  lud 

The  line  then  crosses  a  second  elevated  plateau,  dividing  time  into  the  200th  part  of  a  scoood; 

called  Serapeum,  46  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fusing  bars  of  iron,  and  producing  the  fines 

Mediterranean,  and  nine  miles  long.    South  of  line  engravings ;    establishing  commuoicaUoQ 

this  lie  the  lakes  of  Amer,  two  shallow  lagunes  between  the  passenger  and  the  guards  of  the 

separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand.  Meantime,  train,  etc.,  etc. ;   but  the  progress  made  from 

across  them  water  communication  is  obtained  1862  to  the  present  is  not  nearly  as  striking  a§ 

by  admitting  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  -  that  between  the  previous  displays.    In  the 

into  Timsah,  and  the  Bed  Sea  into  Amer,  thus  construction  of  telegraphs  in  France  the  poles 

transforming  them  into  navigable  inland  seas,  are  very  slight,  and  without  stay  or  strut  la 

Beyond  the  lakes  of  Amer  is  the  raised  ridge  England,  on  main  lines,  it  is  the  exceptioa 

of  Ohalouf,  26  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  see  a  pole  without  the  one  or  the  other,  lo 

the  southern  slope  of  which  forms  the  plain  of  France  the  wires  are  placed  at  least  20  inche? 

Suez,  elevated  6  feet  6  inches  above  the  sea-  apart.    In  England  the  space  rarely  exceeds  10 

level.    After  crossing  this  plain,  the  lagune  of  inches,  with  20  wires  on  the  same  poles,  which 

Suez  is  reached,   which  communicates  by  a  the  strongly-constructed  posts  can  well  snstaio. 

shallow  inlet  with  the  Red  Sea.    Thus  the  total  They  both  use  No.  8  iron, 

length  of  the  canal  is  about  100  miles,  of  which  The  insulators  are  various,  and  the  French 

37  miles  is  in  cutting,  whilst  63  miles  are  at  or  administration  have  commissioned  M.  Ganglia 

beneath  the  sea  level.  to  investigate  the  subject  of  insulatora   The 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  company,  French,  however,  have  only  an  imperfect  s?*- 

preliminary  to  their  main  work,  was  the  exten-  tern  of  electrical  measurement.    Their  unit  o( 

won,  as  far  as  Lake  Timsah,  of  the  old  fresh- water  resistance  is  one  kilometre  of  iron  wire,  four 

canal,  which,  starting  from  MoSs,  wound  east-  millimetres  in  diameter ;  but  they  appear  to 

ward,  past  Abassieh  to  Ras-el-Ouady.     This  have  no  fixed  standard,  and  as  iron  varia  so 

extension  gave  them  means  of  transport  for  much  in  its  quality,  and  the  resistance  varies  so 

their  provisions  and  materials  from  the  Nile  nmch  with  temperature,  it  is  impossible  to  get 

into  the  very  heart  of  the  isthmus,  a  supply  of  two  resulta  alike.    The  Fren/sh  kilometre  wooH 

water  for  their  workmen  and  for  their  engines,  be  a  very  convenient  unit,  if  properly  <lete^ 

and  enabled  them  to  establish  their  central  mined,  because  at  some  temperature  between 

depot  of  Ismailia.  10°  0.  and  30°  0.  it  is  exactly  equal  to  10  ohms 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  maritime  canal  or  B.  A.  units,  and  it  would  remedy  tlie  princi- 

are:  width  of  water  level  in  embankment,  328  pal  objection  to  the  British  unit,  viz.,  its  UlinQt^ 

feet;  ditto  in  cutting,  190  feet;  width  at  hot-  ness. 

torn,  72  feet;  depth,  26  feet  3  inches;  the  bat-  There    are   instruments  transmitting  intd- 

ter  of  the  sides  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  ligence  in  clear  Roman   type    imprinted  oq 

soil,  the  steepest  slope  being  about  2i  to  1.  paper;    instruments  in  which    the   letter?  of 

America  exhibits  but  a  fow  specimens  of  her  the  alphabet    are    permanently   depicted  by 

engineering  skill.     A  bold  engineering  scheme  arbitrary 'symbols,  either  printed  or  embos6«<l; 

for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  instruments  which  temporarily  record  Uieif  sg* 

Illinois,  is  recorded  upon  a  plan  hanging  against  nals  by  the  movement  of  an  index  over  the 

the  west  wall  in  the  United  States  section.  face  of  a  dial,  or  the  simple  movement  of  a 
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per  knot.    The  Atlantic  shore  end  is  also  very  it.    Having  previously  ascertained  exactly  the 

strong,  and  there  is  another  powerful  cable  time  required  by  the  pendulum  to  pass  over 

made  of  fonr  recovered  cables,  originally  laid  such  an  arc,  the  time  between  the  breakii^ 

to  Hague  by  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  and  re-making  of  the  current  is  known,  h 

laid  around  a  core  of  Hooper's  wire,  and  now  only  remains,  therefore,  to  erect  two  targets 

submerged  between  Scotland  and  Ireland.  mere  frameworks  of  wood,  with  the  circnil 

Siemens  has  also  a  neatly-arranged  case  of  wire  led  backward  and  forward  across  them, 

cables,   exhibiting  the  various    patterns    con-  and  to  arrange  so  that  the  shot,  passins^tbrocgh 

structed  by  him.   Their  form  of  deep-sea  cables,  the  first  "  screen,"  as  it  is  called,  shall  int^rropt 

though  not  strictly  novel,  is  so  far  peculiar  and  the  galvanic  current,  and  afterward  refetab- 

original  that  it  deserves  notice.     The  core  is  lish  it  by  passing  through  the  second  screen. 

covered  with  a  double  strand,  in  opposite  direc-  Vignotti  simplified  the  apparatus  and  marked 

tions,  of  hemp ;  and  this  hemp  serving,  covered  the  points  of  rupture  of  the  two  targets  by 

with  a  sheathing  of  copper  ribbons,  spirally  means  of  sparks  which  passed  with  the  rapidity 

laid  and  overlappmg  each  other.  of  thought  from  the  pendulum  through  a  piece 

Insulating  Material. — ^Nothing  is  more  as-  of  prepared  paper,  leaving  thus  two  traces  of 

tonishing  than  tlie  progress  made  in  this  branch  miniature  lightning  fiashes  corresponding  to  the 

of  telegrapliy.    The  great  perfection  to  which  passage  of  the  shot  through  the  two  screens. 

the  science  of  testing  has  been  brought  has  Thebreakingof  a  wire  at  the  muzzleoftbegnn 

probably  conduced  more  to  this  than  any  thing,  as  the  shot  came  out  released  the  pcndnIam,iDd 

Samples  of  insulated  wire  that  in  1862  would  the  sparks  were  delivered  when  it  was  in  fall 

have  been  considered  perfect  would  now  be  swing.     Mcgor  Benton,  an  American  officer, 

considered  worthless.  devised  an  instrument  in  1859  which  carried 

Rattier  and  Co.'s  samples  of  gutta-percha-  two  pendulums,  one  for  each  screen,  and  re- 
covered wire  quite  equal  in  appearance  any  quired  two  galvanic  batteries  to  work  it.  Th« 
thing  produced  in  England.  Rattier  tests  all  batteries  were  brought  to  the  same  streng^ 
his  wires  in  water,  but  not  under  pressure,  by  being  tested  by  allowing  the  penduloms  to 
means  of  Wheatstone's  balance.  "Wire  of  No.  6  drop  from  opposite  ends  of  the  arc,  when  they 
ordinary  gauge  outside  measurement  gave,  ac-  should  meet  exactly  in  the  centre.  Whereref 
cording  to  their  own  printed  statement,  about  they  meet  a  mark  is  made  by  mechanical  means. 
800  million  ohms  per  mile.  This  is  very  good  On  firing  the  gun  the  pendulums  drop  at  the 
indeed,  but  not  equal  to  the  productions  of  first  and  second  screen,  are  pierced  ^e^pectively, 
Wharf-road  and  Silvertown,  where  they  now  and  the  diflference  between  the  spaces  passed 
obtain  3,000  million  ohms,  and  even  more,  for  over  by  the  two  before  meeting  gives  the  arc 
the  same  wire.  Hooper  exceeds  even  this.  Its  due  to  the  space  been  the  targets.  Oolond 
peculiarity  is  this :  it  has  a  layer  around  the  Leurs,  of  the  Belgian  Artillery,  has  introdooed 
conductor  of  the  best  and  purest  Para  rubber,  an  improvement  on  the  Navez  apparatus,  usu- 
and  its  exterior  cciating  is  a  coarser  kind,  and  ally  known  as  the  Navez-Leurs  machine.  U 
vulcanized  ;  but  these  two  layers  are  separated  is  on  the  same  principle  as  Benton's.  dilFeriaj 
by  a  third  layer,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  rub-  from  the  latter  chietiy  in  its  mode  of  register- 
ber  and  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  said  to  perfectly  ing  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  pendulums.  In 
protect  the  inner  layer  from  the  injurious  effect  Bashforth's  and  Schultz's  instruments  the ffijfht 
of  oxygen.  of  time  and  that  of  the  shot  are  jegistered  ade 

Electro  -  Ballistic  Apparatus, — The  "gun  by  side  upon  a  revolving  cylinder.  In  the 
pendulum,"  proposed  by  Robins,  but  first  used  "  Schultz  chronograph  *  a  tuning-fork  vibnt« 
by  Count  Rumford  about  1780,  had  measured  under  the  influence  of  two  electro-magnets, 
the  velocity  of  the  shot  by  the  recoil  of  the  one  outside  each  branch  of  the  fork.  The  I«ft 
piece  from  which  it  was  fired,  the  velocity  branch  carries  a  fine  quill-point,  which  trt«5 
itself  could  not  be  measured,  but  only  the  a  line  upon  the  surface  of  the  revolving  cylin- 
effect  of  the  striking  force,  which  was  then  der,  previously  blackened  by  holding  it  over 
resolved  into  weight,  form,  etc.,  of  projectile,  the  name  of  a  lamp.  The  cylinder  receives 
and  then  a  calculation  was  made  to  ascertain  motions  of  rotation  and  translation  by  nieias 
what  must  have  been  the  velocity  to  produce  a  of  a  system  of  clockwork.  When  the  fork  is 
certain  effect.  Professor  Wlieatstone  proposed,  at  rest  and  the  cylinder  rotates,  a  line  will  be 
in  1840,  electricity  to  measure  the  velocity  of  a  drawn  round  the  latter  in  the  form  of  the  beKi 
shot,  but  the  first  instrument  was  constructed  of  a  screw.  This  having  been  done,  the  motion 
and  practically  used  in  1849,  by  Captain  Navez.  is  stopped  and  the  cylinder  replaced  in  ilsfit^t 
Its  principle  is  roughly  this:  An  electro-mag-  position.  Again  tlie  clockwork  is  set  in  mo- 
net  is  arranged  in  such  a  position  that  it  holds  tion,  and  this  time  the  fork  is  made  to  vihnte, 
up  a  pendulum  so  long  as  the  galvanic  current  tracing  with  its  quiU-point  a  sinuous  line  whicb 
is  passing  through  the  magnet.  When  the  cur-  crosses  the  first  drawn  helix  once  for  every 
rent  is  broken  the  pendulum  fiills,  earring  with  vibration  of  tlie  fork.  The  number  of  vibra- 
it  a  loosely  attache<l  index-needle,  which  passes  tions  to  one  second  being  known,  the  wavy 
rapidly  over  a  graduated  arc.  The  moment  a  line  becomes  an  extremely  accurate  and  ininirte 
current  is  rel^stablished  the  needle  is  checked  scale  of  tune.  A  number  of  screens  are  «o  l^ 
in  its  career,  while  the  pendulum  swings  free  of  ranged  that  the  galvanic  current  passes  throflgb 
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vag  electrical  contact^  and  rendering  magnetic  a  we  are  accustome<l  to  nse  that  term,  which  &rt 

piece  of  iron  which  withdraws  a  detent  and  placed  in  the  groups  of  war  inaterials  and  am- 

stops    the    machine.      The    machine    is  also  munition    which  occupy  places  io  the  pnrk. 

stopped  should  a  hole  occur  in  the  web.    A  There  is  a  remarkable  casting  exhibited  by  M. 

small  wheel  revolves  inside,  and  another  out-  de  Lavall6  in  the  machinery  gallery,  anioDg 

side  the  web,  immediately  beneath  the  knitting  the  machinery  and  apparatus)  for  miniDg  por- 

plane;  conduction  from  one  of  these  wheels  to  poses.    This  is  a  piece  of  cast-iron  tabing  U 

the  other  is  prevented  by  the  intervening  web,  a  coal-pit  or  other  shafl;  it  is  13  ft.  Hio.iD- 

unless  a  hole  should  occur,  when  contact  imme-  ternol  diameter,  5  ft  long,  and  1}  in.  thick  in 

diately  takes  place  between  these  wheels,  and  the  metal,  with  three  or  four   cu*cnlar  ribs 

the  machine  is  stopped.    A  similar  result  en-  placed  internally,  and  having  abont  the  eaiu 

sues  if  a  stitch  should  be  dropped,  as  in  such  thickness  of  metal  as  the  cylindrical  body.  Th« 

event  the  needle,  by  falling  below  the  knitting  surfaces  of  the  casting  are  very  good,  and  the 

plane,  will,  in  its  rotation,  come  into  contact  small  thickness  of  the  body  is  uniform  throng- 

with    a  brass   plate  placed  close   below  the  out  the  circumference.     Another  set  of  miA 

needle-frame,  and  both  needle  and  plate  form-  extraordinary  castincrs  is  shown   by  Meesn 

ing  a  part  of  an  electrical  circuit,  a  bell  will  be  Dietrich  and  Co.,  of  Niederbronn,  in  Alsace-a 

rung  when  contact  takes  place.  set  of  rings  of  about  5  ft  diameter,  no  more 

Heliography, — The  display  of  photographs  than  y'j  in.  thick  in  metal,  and  about  1  in.  in 
in  the  Exnibition  is  very  large,  and  some  of  width.  They  are  cat  in  one  as  a  ring  of  the 
the  specimens  are  admirable ;  there  are  also  a  intended  diameter,  and  are  about  \  in.  thick  in 
good  many  examples  of  photographic  engrav-  the  rough ;  they  are  afterward  turned  in  & 
ing  on  steel  and  copper,  and  of  photographic  lathe  on  the  outer  and  inner  surface,  an  open- 
lithography.  The  photographs  of  Flamant,  tion  which  requires  extraordinary  care  and 
Paris,  are  especiaUy  soft  and  beautiful,  appar-  attention.  These  rings,  of  course,  have  do 
ently  taken  by  the  carbon  process.  There  are  practical  value,  but  arc  ojly  exhibition  article. 
also  many  excellent  Englisn  photographs.  In  showing  the  extraordinary  quaUty  of  the  male- 
the  French  department  are  some  sun-engraved  rials  and  the  great  skill  of  workmansbip. 
dies  for  stamping  money  or  medals,  executed  Messrs.  Dietrich  are  also  the  inventors  of  i 
by  a  process  invented  by  Mnsson,  a  workman  peculiar  method  of  covering  iron  witb  an 
of  Lyon?,  and  some  specimens  from  Durand,  **  6mail "  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
Paris,  of  what  he  calls  heliograture^  which  are  diluted  acids,  and  prevents  all  oxidation  of  the 
good  imitations,  in  steel  and  copper,  of  plates  surface.  This  *^6mail"  is  spread  over  the  iDt^ 
in  old  books  produced  in  different  sizes.  Some  rior  surface  of  cast-iron  vessels  ia  a  liquid 
specimens  of  photo-lithography,  from  E.  Ber-  state,  and  covers  internal  channels,  coroere, 
tiuer,  Paris,  are  very  fine,  but  the  best  are  Poun-  and  grooves  of  irregular  shape  with  perfecs 
cy's,  from  Dorchester,  England.  Of  engraved  uniformity.  Messrs.  Dietrich  and  Co.  are  also 
plates,  the  best  examples  are  those  of  II.  Gar-  manufacturers  of  w rough t-iron  articles  and  Bes^ 
ner,  Paris.  He  exhibits  some  excellent  pho-  eemer  steel.  Among  these  articles  exhibited  is 
tographs,  and,  side  by  side  with  them,  shows  a  very  fine  wrought-iron  locomotWe-wheel 
prints  taken  from  engraved  plates,  executed  by  forged  with  crank  and  counterweight,  and  Si 
his  process,  by  the  sun  itself,  and  it  is  diflScnlt  spokes  in  one  piece.  The  wheel  is  9  ft2iin. 
to  know  one  from  the  other.  On  the  whole,  outer  diameter,  and  the  tire,  which  is  rolled 
this  art  has  made  less  progress  than  might  have  of  Bessemer  steel  without  a  weld,  is  placed  at 
been  expected.  The  cylinders  of  the  North-  ita  side.  The  Soci6t6  Anonyme  de  la  Prorv 
uraberland,  photographed  by  Nelson  and  Oher-  dence  exhibit  a  great  number  of  disk-whetk 
ril,  by  Swan's  patent  carbon  process,  are  an  each  forged  without  a  weld  out  of  a  eoM 
excellent  example  of  photographic  art  The  bloom ;  some  with  their  tire  in  one,  other? 
specimens,  too,  of  photo-zincography,  as  prac-  ready  for  tires  being  shrunk  over  them.  Tbe  ^ 
tised  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  OflSce,  in  South-  names  of  the  different  railways  using  each  clas 
ampton,  are  fair.                                    ^  of  these  wheels  are  painted  on  the  corre^ndiof 

Iron  and   Steel. — ^The   locality  which  this  specimens,  and  the  forms  and  sections  are  of  a 

daJJS  is  intended  to  occupy,  according  to  the  very  varied  character.    A   very  large  hoikr 

general  plan  of  the  Exhibition,  is  the  great  plate  forms  the  background  of  the  Bowlinf 

circle  just  within  the  machinery  gallery.    The  Iron  Company;  their  stand  and  the  other  arlh 

nature  of  the  objects,  however,  and  their  great  cles  are  grouped  in  front  of  it    Among  these 

number  necessitated  many  devmtions  fi-om  this  is  a  piece  of  an  exploded  boiler  in  a  state  of 

general  rule.    Some  of  the  greatest  iron- works  corrugation  and  distortion,  giving  full  eridence 

in  France  have  special  buildings  for  their  arti-  of  the  extreme  toughness  and  malleability  of  it* 


gallery  Itself ;  and  others,  agnm,  have  availed  other  still  largei 

themselves  of  odd  corners  and  spaces  diflScult  from  one  bloom  of  iron.    There  are  al?o  soma 

to  find  unless  specially  sought  out.    There  is  xi  rings  rolled  and  welded  up  into  hoops  for 

another  quantity  of  articles  belonging  to  iron  strengthening    boiler-flues.       Messrs.   tajlor 

and  itcei  manufacture,  in  the  sense  in  which  Brothers,  of  Leeds,  havo  a  very  fine  ooU«c- 
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beam  86  ft.  long,  6  ft.  11  in.  wide  in  the  centre,  sideratum  in  boiler  constrnction.   Mr.  Krapp 

taperin}^  toward  both  ends,  and  of  a  thickness  has  up  to  the  present  time  made  abont  3,5r>0 

of  2  J  in.  throughout;  the  weight  is  8  tons.  steel  guns,  and  has  at  present  orders  for  2,20") 

The  steel  works  of  Mr.  F.  Krupp,  at  Es-  more.    About  95  per  cent  of  these  guns  are 

sen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  have  now  been  in  exist-  breech-loaders,  with  a  range  of  calibre  between 

ence  40  years.    Laid  out  originallj  as  a  very  4-pounder8  and  300-pounders.    There  are  ak 

small  concern  by  the  father,  whoso  name  is  etiU  a  few  600-pounders  and  l,000-pounder8  in  hind. 

maintained  as  that  of  the  firm,  it  "has  been  in-  There  is  a  rifled  breech-loader  of  9-incb  bore. 

creased  every  year  by  from  one-sixth  to  one-  "which  has  fired  120  rounds  with  40  lb.  of  po¥- 

third  of  its  own  size."    The  present  extent  of  der,  and  solid  shot  of  300  lb.  each.  This  pin  i* 

the  works  amounts  to  an  area  of  510  acres,  of  made  of  a  single  steel  block,  forged  solid,  aoC 

which  127i  acres  are  roofed  over.    The  total  having  the  ring  with  the  trunnions  shronk  oc 

production  of  articles  of  steel  in  the  year  1666  afterward.     A  6-inch  gun  weigliing  fj  toni 

amounted  to  about  63,000  tons,  representing  a  and  tiring  solid  shot  of  80  lb.,  has  withstool 

total  value  exceeding  1 J  million  pounds  sterling,  100  charges  of  101b.  of  powder  e^ch.  All 

The  plant  for  this  manufacture  consists  of  412  these  guns  are  in  a  state  of  perfection  after 

steel  melting,  heating,  and  cementing  furnaces,  these  tnals. 

195  steam-engines,  ranging  from  2  to   1,000-        Messrs.  J.  Brown  and  Co.,  of  the  Atlas  Worh 
horse  power  each,  49  steam  hammers,  ranging  Sheffield,  have  produced  an  armor  plate  1!^ 
in  weight  of  hammer-head  between  1  cwt  and  in.  thick,  14  ft.  long,  and  6  ft.  wide,  and  of 
50  tons,  110  smiths'  fires,  818  lathes.  111  plan-  this  plate  a  piece  is  exhibited.    A  similar  plite 
ing-maohines,  and  246  other  self-acting  tools,  in  the  Admiralty  exhibit  forms  part  of  a  shieW 
The  consumption  of  coal  in  the  works  averages  which  has  been  exposed  to  some  trials.  Tbey 
1,000  tons  per  day.    There  are  120  boilers,  exhibit  alsi)   three  large  steel  tubes  for  on!- 
evaporating  about  150,000  cubic  feet  of  water  nance,  made  by  Deakin  and  Johnson's  patent 
every  24  hours.    Among  the  articles  exhibit-  process  from  punched  blocks  of  Bessemer  sted 
ed  is  a  great  steel  block  of  40  tons  weight,  cast  rolled  over  fixed  mandrils.    These  tobes  ffc 
from  1,500  crucibles.    The  upper  end  of  this  each  9  ft.  2  in.  long,  and  of  diflerent  diamete:*. 
block,  which  is  56  inches  in  diameter  at  the  The  largest  has  an  outside  diameter  of  121  ii 
bottom,  has  been  forged  under  the  50-ton  ham-  and  a  7-in.  hole;  the  two  others  l#i  in. dim- 
mer, and  is  intended  to  be  worked  up  into  a  ter  and  a  6J-in.  hole.    The  tabes  are  tomrl 
marine    crank-shaft.      Mr.  Krupp    surpasses  on  the  outside  to  show  the  beautiful  houK^ 
every  steel  manufacturer,  and  himself  with  re-  geneous  material  of  which  they  arc  made,  lal 
gard  to  sizes  of  steel  blocks,  at  every  successive  the  freedom  from  faults,  fissures,  or  specVs  i- 
Exliihition.    In  1851  he  exhibited  a  steel  block  their  surface.     Also  a  hollow  railwaj  VLt 
of  4,500  lb.,  and  in  1855  a  block  of  5  tons:  in  made  on  the  same  plan.     The  process  patenH 
1862  a  20-ton  ingot.     The  60- ton  gun  is  a  by  Messrs.* Deakin  and  Johnson  forms  one  ii 
piece  of  ordnance  of  extraordinary  size,  pro-  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  nortl 
portion,  and  power,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  ma-  ties  in  the  present  Exhibition.    Spherical  sLih 
terial    and   work,  shows  that   the  sizes  and  of  different  sizes,  of  hammered  Bessemer  ?tee. 
weights  to  bo  counted  upon  in  practice,  and  are  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  at 
the  avail  ible  power  of  production,  have  been  the  Atlas  Works.    The  largest  of  these  ev 
enlarged  during  the  last  five  years.    Mr.  Krupp's  hibited  is  20  in.  diameter,  and  has  a  weigbt(f 
commercially  greatest  success  is  the  manufac-  1,136  lb.    It  is  extremely   well  finished  W'i 
ture  of  weldless  steel  tires,  made  of  crucible  clean  at  the  surface,  although  it  is  left  fromD* 
steel,  and  produced  by  his  patent  process,  which  hammer  without  turning  or  grinding.    TbK 
consists  in  hammering  a  long  square  bloom  to  spheres  are  forged  by  swaging  them  carefuIJ/ 
the  proper  size,  and  splitting  it  up  longitudi-  between  hemispherical  swages.    In  order  tv 
nally,  afterward  widening  the  split  by  means  of  reduce  them  to  the  proper  size,  without  at  the  I 
wedges,  and  by  success^ive  hammering,  until  the  same  time  increasing  their  density  bj  excess.^ 
hoop  so  produced  can  bo  rolled  in  the  tire-mill  hammering,  a  quantity  of  water  is  thrown  npoa 
to  the  finished  shape  and  size.    His  annual  pro-  the  balls  in  their  heated  state  when  nearlj  ap- 
duction  amounts  to  35,000  or  40,000  steel  tires,  preaching  the  finished  size,  so  as  to  form  a  thin 
of  which  more  than  one-third  is  bought  in  Eng-  scale  of  oxide,  which,  being  thrown  ofl^  sligW 
land  and  America.    The  steel  rails  exhibited  in  reduces  the  diameter  of  the  sphere.    In  thii 
numerous  specimens,  although  excellent,  are  manner  it  is  possible  to  finidi  such  spherical  s:v-<i 
made  of  cast  steel  of  "Krupp's  second  quality,"  shpt  with  very  great  accuracy  and  uicetj,  and 
allowing  them  to  be  sold  at  a  price  exceeding  to  keep  within  very  narrow  linnts  as  repardf 
that  of  good  iron  rails  by  50  per  cent,  only,  the  correct  weight  of  each  projectile.   Tbeij 
while  the  durability  of  these  rails  is  much  are  also  some  elongated  solid  steel  shot,  uM 
greater,  and  the  demand  is  rapidly  increas-  other  steel  projectiles, 
ing.     The  pair  of  6-feet  locomotive  driving-        The    exhibition  of  the  Bochum  CompMif 
wheels  cast  solid,  of  crucible  steel,  are  castings  contains  castings,  forgings,  and  rolled  articlt^ 
of  great  beauty  and  nicely  finished.    A  piece  of  steel  of  all  kinds;  but  although  all  their  *trt 
of  angle  steel,  rolled  out  of  a  solid  hoop  without  cles  are  excellent,  there  is  more  interest  &n^ 
weld  to  a  diameter  of  90  inches,  is  a  great  de-  importance  to  be  attached  to  their  castiii^ 
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itself  is  not  more  sorprisiDf^ly  simple  than  the  point.     These  screws  are  all  exactly  one  nze 

practical  expedient,  devised  for  getting  rid  of  and  length. 

its  difficulties.     It  was  this,  to  form  a  dove-        The on\y  nail-tmtting  nu^hine  eThihite^ishj 

.tailed  groove  on  the  face  of  the  iron  wheels  or  Wickersham,  Boston,  Mass.    The  nails  cat  bj 

pulleys,   and   to  fill  this  groove   with    gutta  this  machine  are  from  a  sheet  of  iron  tnj 

percha  driven  hard  into  it.    These  wheels,  it  width,  an  advantage  which  is  obvious,  as  the 

should  be  remembered,  are  about  6  feet  diam-  nails  can  be  made  with  the  grain  of  the  iron 

eter.     The  block  of  gutta  percha  has  a  section  longitudinally.     The  nails  are  chisel  pointed, 

of  about  double  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  being  cut  alternately  heads  and  points,  and  are 

•wire-rope.    The  pulleys  thus  faced  neither  pre-  produced  with  great   rapidity,   2^inch  naili 

sent  any  sign  of  wearing  themselves  nor  of  about  1,200  per  luinnte,  the  nails  requiring  no 

wearing  the  wire- rope,  and  the  earliest  of  them  heading;   the  machine  exhibited  had  sixteen 

are  now  in  perfect  order  in  their  seventh  year  pairs  of  cutters  or  shears  placed  at  slightly  dif- 

of  continuous  work.  ferent  angles  alternately,  the  first  stroke  of  the 

Ontting  Tools. — England  is  still  in  advance  shears  cut  one  side  of  the  nails,  the  sheet  of 

of  France,  Belgium,  and  Gei-many  for  the  high-  iron  then  advances  the  width  of  the  nail,  at  the 

est  excellence  in  the  perfection  of  model  and  same  time  moving  transversely  the  length  of 

of  a  cutting  edge  in  saws  and  tools  (without  the  nail ;   this  movement  brings  the  prcviow 

regard  to  their  price),  principally  'owing  to  the  cutting  under  the  other  shears  and  prodnc© 

finer  quality  of  the  steel  and  greater  care  in  the  nails,  the  first  set  of  shears  cutting  one  side 

their  grinding,  having  great    natural    advan-  of  eight  more  at  the  same  time, 
tages  for  superior  grinding  and  facilities  for        The  display  of  machine-tools  is  large  and  im- 

power.    The  same  does  not  apply  to  Ameri-  portant,  both  from  England  and  the  Continent 

can  tools,  however,  axes  more  especially,  which  Among  American  firms  Sellers  &  Co.,  of  Pbila- 

for  exactitude  and  finish  have  the  appearance  delphia,  have  the  largest  display,  and,  together 

of  being  die-struck,   so  uniform  are  they  in  with  those  of  Bcment  and  Dougherty,  in  finish 

every  respect.    They  are  models  of  their  kind,  and  design  are  equal  to  any  exhibited.    As  his 

There  is  a  French  machine  for   sharpening  been  said  by  an  English  writer,  of  all  the  Amtr- 

saws  by  steam  that  does  its  work  very  regu-  ican  departments,  **  what  was  wanting  in  num- 

larly.     It  has  a  band  saw  under  operation,  ber  and  variety  was  made  up  in  the  pradicil 

The  file  passes  straight  through,  when  an  in-  nature  of  the  machines  and  objects  sent,  and 

dex  opens  the  vice  and  slides  the  saw  a  tooth  in  the  quality  of  the  work." 
in  advance,  then  the  vice  closes  on  it  again,        At  the  former  Exhibition  of  Paris  there  were 

and  so  on  repeatedly.  but  few  example^  of  wood-cutting  machincrr, 

Sommelet  and  Wichard,  Oourcelles,  Haute  and  those  exhibited  were  of  a  very  imperfect 

Marne,  exhibit  good  scissors,  including  speci-  type.    At  the  Exhibition  in  Loudon,  in  1862, 

mens  in  various  stages  of  manufacture ;  some  there  was  no  lack  of  machinery  for  wood-irork- 

of  these  are  stamped  in  dies.  ing,  and  great  improvements  appear  to  h&ve 

In  scythes  America  sends  the  best  specimens  rapidly  taken  place.  Since  1862,  the  improve- 
in  the  Exhibition.  They  aj*e  made  by  the  ments  have  been  more  in  amplifying  the  ar- 
Green  woods*  Scythe  Company,  and  the  grind-  rangements  and  improving  the  constraction  of 
ing  and  finishing  are  excellent.  machines   than    in  novelty  of  design.     Tb« 

On  the  whole,   the  continental   exhibitors  American  machine,   exhibited  by  Armstrong, 

show  less  variety  and  more  rudely-finished  cut-  of  New  York^  is  decidedly  the  best  and  mo«st 

lery  than  either  America  or  England.    In  all  novel  machine  of  its  class,  and  is  in  nearly  every 

articles  which  require  a  keen-cutting  edge,  as  point  original. 

razors,  table-cutlery,  penknives,  amputating-  With  respect  to  the  machinery  in  the  Expo- 
knives  or  scissors,  Sheffield  stands  at  the  head  sition  for  the  making  of  hosiery  goods,  both  ro- 
of all  her  competitors.                  ^  tary  and  circular,  there  was  little  that  was 

The  best  of  machines  for  cntting  the  screws  new,  with  the  exception  of  some  improTcmen; 

of  iron  tube,  bolt's  nuts,  etc.,  are  contributed  in  the  racks  of  the  cleared  carriers,  which  were 

by  Messrs.  Morris,  Tasker  and  Co.,  Philadel-  good,  and  well  adapted  for  the  self-acting  nir- 

phia.     Proportions  and   workmanship  excel-  rowing  machine.    Two  large  circular  framci 

lent..  which  had  the  electric  wire  applied  to  them, 

Darling,  Browne,  and  Sharp,  Providence,  which  on  the  least  mishap  in  the  work  takini: 
Rhode  Island,  exhibit  a  screw-making  machine,  place  the  battery  is  set  in  motion,  which  cao5» 
suitable  for  gun  or  lock  work.  It  consists  of  the  machine  to  stand  still,  and  a  little  bell  to 
several  cutters,  fixed  horizontally  in  a  disk,  on  ring  to  let  the  workmen  know  that  something 
the  top  of  a  saddle  or  slide-rest.  The  work  is  wrong.  There  was  a  smaU  flat  fr&rae, 
being  fixed  in  an  ordinary  hollow  mandril  of  American  construction,  worked  by  latch- 
lathe,  the  saddle  is  brought  up  by  a  lever;  No.  needles,  which  made  a  round  hose  complete, 
1  cutter  then  roughs  down  the  iron ;  the  saddle  finished  and  narrowed  off  at  the  toe  to  one 
is  then  brought  back,   and  the  disk  moves  jack. 

round  one  division ;  No.  2  cutter  cuts  it  down        In  agricultural  machines  England  makes  the 

to  the  exact  size.  No.  8  cuts  the  head,  No.  4  best  show,  but  McOormick  and  Wood,  from  oar 

holds  a  die  for  threading.  No.  5  finishes  the  own  country,  have  both  taken  gold   medals 
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hospital  patients  in  the  field  of  hattle.    France,  160  metres  of  overlying  formations  to  pierce 
Prnssia,  and  the   United  States   of  America  and  down  to  depths  of  from  180  to  300  inetrts 
have  all  three  contributed  to  form  a  complete  for  their  workings.    The  amount  annually  pro- 
collection  of  such  military  necessaries.  duced  from  this  new  and  unseen  district  of  cotl 
In   tbe   United    States  sanitary   collection,  has  increased  steadily  from  less  than  5,000  toes 
by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  are  four  different  in  1861  to  upward  of  1,600,000  tons  in  18C6. 
kinds  of  ambulance,  a  model  of  a  railway  am-        Plans  of  a  most  accurate  character,  on  the 
bulance,  or  hospital-car,  being  a  fae-sitnile  of  scale  of  1  to  6,000,  have  been  prepared  iwa 
the  hospital-cars  employed  during  the  war  by  elaborate  surveys  to  represent  the  conditions  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  the  still  more  valuable  but  dd-established  coal- 
railways.    This  model,  constructed  on  a  scale  field  of  the  Loire;  and  a  beautiful  model  his 
of  one-fourth,  shows  in  detail  every  thing —  been  constructed  to  exhibit  the  singular  curves 
couches,  dispensary,  wine-closet,  water-closet,  of  the  great  seam  of  Rive-de-Gier  in  tbe  sase 
systems  of  ventilating,  heating,  etc. — employed  district    This  so-called  grands  masse^  varrmp 
in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Sani-  from  26  feet  to  above  60  feet  in  tbicknesd.  his 
tary  Commission  cars ;  while  at  the  same  time  been  so  far  explored  as  to  enable  all  its  folds 
externally  it  perfectly  represents  the  construe-  and  faults  and  other  accidents  to   be  showE 
tion  of  an  ordinary  American  passenger-car.  with  great  minuteness,  the  small  portions  which 
To  it  is  attached  a  patent  safety-brake,  as  well  are  still  uncertain  being  left  blank, 
as  a  set  of  self-acting  ventilators.  Another  representation  of  the  surorising  prog- 
One  or  two  sets  of  hand-litters,  and  a  horse  ress  made  by  France  within  a  single  generation 
litter,  together  with  various  ambulances  of  sup-  is  exhibited  by  the  mining  company  of  the  Grtud 
ply,  including  medicine-wagons,  an  ambulance  Combe,  most  important  to  the  south  of  France, 
kitchen,  medicine-panniers,  hospital  knapsacks,  and  already  third  on  the  Ust  of  the  French  cosl- 
etc.,  complete  one  portion  of  the   collection,  districts  for  its  amount  of  production, 
another  consists  of  models  and  plans  of  per-        The  excellent  plans  and  sections  id  which  tk 
manent  brick-built    hospitals ;    a  model  of  a  Prussians  have  recorded  their  important  ei- 
Pavilion  of  the  United  States  General  Hospital  plorations  of  Westphalia  and  Silesia  comerttler 
at  Chestnut  liill,  showing  the  exterior  and  in-  under. the  head  of  geological  maps,  and  were 
terior   construction  of  a  ward  pavilion,  the  reported  on  at  the  Exliibition  of  1862. 
mode  of  ventilation  and  heating,  the  latrines,         Working  of  Mines, — The  coal-fields  of  C^l- 
bath-rooms,    and   offices,   together   with   the  tral  and  Southern  France,  although  indiridnaHj  j 
arrangement  of  beds,  furniture,  etc.     A  foe-  of  small  extent,  are  remarkable  for  the  occQ^ 
Hmile  of  the  log^houses  employed  in  the  con-  rence  of   seams    of  extraordinary   thidmtas. 
struction  of  the  United  States  General  IIos-  The  tolerably  re^ar  beds  of  coal  at  BUnir 
pital  at  City  Point,  two   field-hospital  tents,  and  Montceau  run  .to  60  feet  and  even  60  fee*, 
the  one  square  and  the  other  called  **the  um-  thick;  that  of  Creusot,  where  it  is  raised  op 
brella  tent,"  and  specimens  of  hospital  furni-  into  a  vertical  position,  varies  from  a  few  f^: 
ture,  together  with  surgical  instruments  and  to  60  feet,  80  feet,  and  as  much  as  ISO  fe«^ 
apparatus,  sanitary  supplies  of  clothing    and  measured  right  across;  and  the  great  seam  of 
food,  and  various  publications  relating  to  the  Decazeville  (Aveyron)  often  extends  to  100ft*t 
same  subject  in  thickness.    Their  very  magnitude,  to  s^y 
APPABJLTU8  AND  pBooEssis  OF  THE  ABT  OF  lOKiKo  AHD  uothlng  of  thcir  ofteu  distortod  position,  entiil^ 

OF  MBTALLUBOT.  ou  tho  workors  a  variety  of  difficulties,  which 

Models  and  Plans  of  Mining  Localities. —  it  has  taken  a  great  number  of  years  succe^ 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this  fully  to  surmount.    One  method  after  another 

class  are  those  which  illustrate  the  complicated  has  been  tried,  to  guard  against  crush  iC'l 

structure  of  that  important  coal-field  which  ex-  creep,  alike  destructive  to  the  getting  of  cobJ 

tends  from  the  Belgian  frontier  through,  the  of  fair  size,  and  dangerous  to  the  lives  and  I imb^ 

Department  du  Nord  and  far  into  the  Pas  de  of  the  workmen.    But  the  only  full  and  »ati*- 

Calais.    The  map  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  (on  a  factory  method  is  that  of  t^ystematic**  packing" 

scale  1  to  10,000)  shows  the  energy  and  sys-  — of  all  excavated  places,   except  the  needed 

tern   with    which,  by  means  of  an  elaborate  roads — with  rubbish  iremblais)  carried  dova 

series  of  borings  accurately  recorded,  the  de-  from  the  surface  for  that  purpose.    Tbe  larg« 

velopment   of  a  valuable    new  coal-field  has  block  model  of  the  Creusot  collieries  shows  vt.7 

been  accomplished  within  a  very  few  years.    In  fully  the  curiously  irregular  position  of  one  of 

1846  a  boring  for  water  atOignies,  not  far  from  these  seams;  and  the  model  in  tlio  n]id>t  <A 

Douai,  gave  evidence  of  the  continuation  of  the  tlio  iron  productions  of  Comraentry  illns^tratei 

coal  measures  beneath  the  cretaceous  strata  in  the  means  of  working  away  the  saccess4Te 

this  direction.    The  borings  of  the  Escarpelle  horizontal  ranges  of  the  thick  coal-bed  of  tliit 

Company  proved  that  the  coal  formation  was  locality,  by  the  aid  of  a  close  packing.    The 

sharply  deflected  northwestward  from  its  old  amount  of  coal  raised  in  France  bos  riiseo  fWnu 

direction  at  Valenciennes;  and  hence  arose,  1,800,000  tons  in  1830,  to  close  upon  la.O'^X- 

between  1850  and  1864,  the  establishment  of  000  tons  in  1865.    And  the  importatiusi  of 

19  new  concessions.    Somo  40  pits  have  al-  1865,  chiefly  from  Belgium,  amounted  in  oo&l 

ready  been  sunk,  having,  on  an  average,  100  to  and  coke  to  about  7,100,000  tons. 
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wator  can  be  puraped  out  and  the  sin  king  com-  use  there;  and  in  a  level  in  strong  doMtie 

menced  in  the  common  way.    Such  is  the  bare  rock,  where  they  used  to  drive  by  handlaW 

oatHne  of  the  method.    Concrete  (heton)  may  1  i  metres  in  14  days,  they  have  with  the  machitte 

have  to  be  run  in  behind  the  tubbing,  and  many  made  an  advance  of  3  metres  and  sometimes 

other  modifications  adopted  for  insuring  a  per-  even  4  metres  in  the  same  time,  and  with  onlj 

feet  separation  between  the  water  in  the  pit  and  two  men  instead  of  six. 

the  world  of  water  outside.  The  stand  for  the  "  Bergborr  madrin"  of  1 

In  1860  a  signal  success  was  attained  by  M.  Bergstrom  is  a  strong  bar,  with  steel  poin: 

Chaudron  in  sinking  an  air-shaft  at  P^ronnes,  at  the  bottom,  and  steeled  holders  regokt^dbj 

where  the  watery  beds  had  extended  from  the  a  screw  at  the  top ;  and  as  the  boring  cjMr 

48d  metre  to  105  metres  deep ;  and  M.  de  Vaux,  traverses  up  and  down  the  bar,  this  latter  mo-s 

Inspector-General  under  the  Belgian  Govern-  be  fixed  by  the  aid  of  cross-timber,  in  a  direc- 

ment,  reported  in  1861  that  the  work  was  ex-  tion  parallel  to  that  of  the  intended  bore-bok 

eouted  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  would  The  diill  is  then  made  to  act  by  compressed  lir 

have  cost  under  the  ordinary  method.  in  a  manner  generally  similar  to  the  last.  Tlie 

A  very  ingenious  addition  of  M.  Chaudron's  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  only  1201k 

is  a  shield  or  diaphragm  of  sheet-iron  tempora-  The  very  machine  exhibited  is  stated  to  bre 

rily  fixed  near  the  bottom  of  the  tubbing  and  worked  for  700  days  under-ground,  andtohsTe 

having  a  large  pipe  or  equilibrium-tube  in  the  bored  1,000  metres.    Upon  hard  granite  it  b^ 

centre,  in  which  the  water  can  rise,  and  through  bored  2  metres  in  the  hour, 

which  the  boring-rod  passes  down,  having  ex-  A  third  modification  of  this  general  tjpe  v 

panding  arms  which  open  out  below  the  shield  the  machine  exhibited  by  General  Haapi,  u 

and  excavate  the  ground.     By  this  means  the  American.    It  is  mounted  between  two  npright 

weight  of  the  tubbing,  which  at  P^ronnes  was  bar^,  which  are  fixed  between  floor  and  tod 

about  88  tons,  was  so  balanced  as  to  throw  only  The  movement  of  the  piston  and  drill  is effectdl 

about  19  tons  upon  the  rods  employed  for  its  by  steam.    The  valve  arrangements  are  very 

suspension.  ingenious,  and  the  moderate  size  and  weigbt 

At  St.  Avoid,  two  pits  have  been  thus  tri-  of  the  apparatus  are  in  its  favor, 

umphantly  sunk,  of  wnich  the  sections  are  ex-  A  very  beautiful  horizontal  cylinderengia^ 

hibited.     One  through  426  feet  of  permeable  is  exhibited  by  M.  de  la  Roche  Tolay,  engiceer 

red  eandstono,  gria  vosgien  ;  the  final  wedging-  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Midi,  intended  to  b^jre 

curb  was  fixed  at  523  feet  deep,  on  May  1, 1866,  the  rock  by  a  rapidly- rotating  drill  forced  for- 

and  coal  was  found  on  April  4th,  last,  at  1,036  ward  by  hydraulic  pressure  of  about  hbVih- 

feet.     The  second  pit  was  so  far  complete  that  Various  forms  of  cutting-drill  bare  been  ei- 

the  "  moss-box  "  was  successfully  laid,  on  Feb-  perimented  upon,  but  the  only  one  which  i]>- 

ruary  8d,  last,  at  the  depth  of  521  feet.  pears  to  have  given  good  result  in  hard  rocki^ 

In  the  application  of  steam  machinery,  to  the  diamond-mounted  ring  of  M.  Leschot  Tw 

supersede  hard  labor  in  the  miner's  daily  task  boring  implement  is  tubular,  i^nd  admits  ft  j^ 

of   boring   holes  for  firing   charges  of    gun-  of  water  through  the  middle  into  the  bole;  ia 

powder,   there  are  in  the  Exhibition  two  or  face,  of  soft  iron,  is  studded  with  eight  pit** 

three  inventions  which  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  black  diamond,  carefully  hammer^  np;iw 

of  practice,  and  have  actually  been  employed  in  the  incomparable  hardness  of  the  adamant  ea- 

the  daily  service  of  mines.    Since  M.  Sommeil-  counters  with  such  success  the  hardest  mater* 

ler's  successful  application  of  single  borers,  each  als  of  common  rock,  that  tlie  engineer  stita 

driven  from  its  own  cylinder  by  compressed  air  the  cost  of  the  abrasion  of  diamond  for  aiio^ 

acting  on  a  piston,  a  number  of  modifications  of  half  a  metre  deep  to  be  under  twopence. 

of  his  general  arrangement  have  been  proposed.  The  tunnelling  machine,  by  Captains  Bm 

M.    Doering,    of    Ruhrort,  in    Westphalia,  mont  and  Locock,  R.  E.,  is  a  heavy  powerfd 

mounts  his  machine  on  a  horizontal  arm  pro-  means  of  projecting  against  the  face  of  the  roci 

jeoting  from  a  heavy  iron  carriage,  which  can  a  disk  armed  at  its  circumference  with  tbir^- 

be  run  to  and  fro  on  the  rails  in  the  level  or  six  borers,  which,  gradually  turned  with  tbe 

gallery.    The  machine  itself;  consisting  of  a  disk,  cut  an  annular  groove,  whilst  a  ceotw 

double-acting  cylinder  with  piston,  is,  by  means  borer  at  the  same  time  drills  a  hole  of  «qf» 

of  pivoting  and  the  motion  of  the  horizontal  depth,  which  is  afterward  to  be  charged  ^ia 

arm  up  and  down  a  vertical  standard,  capable  powder  and  fired. 

of  being  set  in  any  direction  and  at  any  height  The  machine  of  the  Steam  Stone-cutting  C<s^ 

required.    The  drill,  or  borer,  is  attached  by  a  pany,  of  New  York,  consists  of  a  carriage  of  o 

key  to  the  piston-rod,  and  is  then  by  the  action  feet  in  width,  carrying  on  both  sides  a  «^ 

of  compressed  air  projected  and  withdrawn  sev-  of  vertical  bars  armed  with  cutters  which  notcj 

end  hundred  times  a  minute  against  and  from  out  a  groove  of  the  required  depth  instead  ofiti 

tbe  surface  of  the  rock,  being  turned  through  a  being  cut  by  the  picks  of  the  quarry-men. 

small  angle  after  every  blow.    A  jet  of  water  is  CoaUcutting  Maehin^,-^ThQ  earliest  si^ 

constantly  squirting  into  the  hole  for  the  re-  ccssful  machine  is  the  pick-macbiue  of  Mesf& 

moval  of  the  debris.    In  the  great  zinc-mines  Firth  and  Donistiiorpe,  worked  by  corapw^aJ 

ofMoresnet,  11  of  these  machines,  8  of  them  air.    Two  of  them  have  been  daily  at  work  il 

OQ  the  newer  construction,  have  been  in  actual  Hetton,  for  upward  of  four  years.    Two  nero 
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and  now  occupy  superior  positions  as  engineers,  last  year;   after  86   years   of  service,  eacli 

The  funds  of  the  provident  or  benefit  society    workman  receives  his  fall  pay  asapenaoufor 

are  raised  by  a  contribution  of  2)  per  cent,  of  life.    The  whole  expense  of  administration  ui 

the  wages  of  each  person  employed.    In  case  management  of  these  funds,  of  keeping  m- 

of  illness,  the  expense  of  medical  treatment  is    counts,  and  disposing  of  the  accarouUted  som 

defrayed  from  this  fund,  and  one-third  of  the  in  an  appropriate  manner,  is  borne  by  the  finn. 

usual  wages  is  allowed  to  each  workman  dur-  In  case  of  death  by  accident  when  at  work,  or 

ing  continued  inability  to  work.    These  funds  in  case  of  a  permanent  incapability  for  work 

also  serve  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  widows  in  consequence  of  such  an  accident,  there  ire 

and  orphans  of  workmen  killed  by  accident  at  pensions  allowed  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 

the  works.    The  funds  of  the  benefit  society  the  deceased,  or  to  the  injured  workmen,  whidi, 

are  well  managed,  and  there  is  a  balance  car-  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  m 

ried  to  the  reserve  every  year.    The  present  fixed  from  two-thirds  to  the  entire  amonnt  o( 

expenditure  is  nearly  £8,000  per  annum;  still  previous  earnings.    The  balance-sheet  of  thh 

there  is  an  accumulated  reserve  capital  of  about  society  for  the  last  ten  years  shows  a  regularly 

£12,000.      The    amount   deposited   by  about  increasing  surplus  at  the  close  of  every  yeir. 

five  hundred  workmen  in  the  savings  bank  in  In  the  year  1865  the  total  payments  amooDted 

1866  amounted  to  £10,000.    The  number  of  to  66,860  thalers  (about  £8,500),  and  a  balantt 

crimes  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Oreusot  is  of  11,910  thalers  remained  as  a  surplus  to  be 

less  than  one-half  of  the  average  percentage  in  added  to  the  reserve  funds.    M.  Kmpp  hs 

France.    Oreusot,  with  23,000  inhabitants,  has  also  established  a  cooperative  store  for  bis 

no  justice  of  the  peace,  no  lawyer,  and  no  po-  workmen,  which  is  managed  by  a  coramittw 

lioeman.    There  is  hardly  any  other  place  in  of  which  he  is  himself  a  member,  and  which 

the  world  which  presents  a  similar  example  of  has  succeeded  in  supplying  those  who  haie 

a  large  industrial  population  existing  together  joined  the  cooperation  with  cheaper  and  bett^ 

under  conditions  of  material  and  moral  welfare  provisions   than  can    be   obtained  from  ibe 

so  favorable  as  those  of  Oreusot.  tradesmen  in  the  town  of  Essen.    Tliere  b« 

M.  Krupp's  works,  at  Essen,  are  equal  to  also  been  some  model  lodging-houses  for  sin^ 

Oreusot  in  their  extent  and  number  of  work-  workmen,  and  a  considerable  number  of  cot 

men,  but  in  a  totally  diflferent  geographical  tages  for  families,  built  by  M.  Krappfortbe 

position,  and  with  workmen  of  a  different  na-  use  of  bis  employes.    The  rents  are  m^^ 

tionality.    Payment  by  piece-work  is  the  gen-  lower  in  these  houses  than  in  the  town  ail 

eral  rule,  and  the  rates  of  wages  are  about  round,  and  the  houses  and  lodgings  areinQcb 

the  same  as,  or  slightly  lower  than,  those  in  more  comfortable  and  healthy  than  coaW  be 

France.    The  works  are  situated  in  a  town  of  otherwise  obtained  by  the  workmen.   During 

considerable  size,  and  the  workmen  find,  there-  the  recent  cholera  epidemic,  to  which  in  tb« 

fore,  greater  facilities  for  the  education  of  their  town  of  Essen  2  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants 

children  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  simple  col-  fell  victims,  the  mortality  amongst  M.  Kropps 

ony  of  laborers,  however  large  that  colony  workmen  and  their  families  was  only  0.68  pff 

may  be.    The  schools  in  Prussia  are  extremely  cent.,  and  in  his  model  lodging-house  not  a 

well  managed,  and  afford  ample  facilities  for  single  death  by  cholera  occurr^  amoD^  i^ 

giving  the  elements  of  education.    The  infor-  650  inhabitants.     At  the  close  of  each  year. 

mation  given  by  M.  Krupp  on  the  management  when  the  balance-sheet  is  drawn  up,  a  scm 

and  results  of  the  benefit  society  -created  by  proportionate  to  the  profits  of  the  concern  u 

him  fop  his  workmen  is  very  complete  and  divided  amongst  all  workmen  in  the  establiso- 

instructive.    Each  workman  pays  toward  the  ment  as  a  bonus.    The  proportionate  bhare  u 

relief  fund  an  amount  varying  from  2J  to  8  in  accordance   with  the  amount  of  camiofs 

per  cent,  of  his  wages.    This  amount  is  de-  drawn  by  each  during  the  whole  year,  bat  u 

ducted  by  the  firm  from  the  payments  and  en-  must  be  considered  a  gratuity  given  the  etc- 

tered  to  the  credit  of  the  fund.    To  this  the  ploy6s,  since  they  have  no  legal  claim  loc^ 

firm  adds  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  all   the  mand,  and  no  power  to  control,  the  arooont  of 

contributions,  or  about  1 J  and  1^  per  cent,  on  their  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  concert 

all  the  wages  paid  at  the  works.    The  funds        The  lesson  given  by  the  competitors  for  i« 

of  this  society  are  therefore  maintained  by  a  new  prize  at  the  Exhibition,  viz.,  that,  to  estab- 

tax  of  about  4  per  cent  on  the  total  earnings  lish  harmony  between  masters  and  inen,  t» 

of  the  workmen.    With  this  contribution  the  masters  must  take  the  first  steps,  most  m«« 

workmen  secure  to  themselves  the  following  the  interests  of  their  laborers  their  own,  »J»i 

advantages :  In  case  of  illness,  each  workman  by  proving  theniselves   the  friends  of  tbrtf 

receives  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  his  usual  workmen,  gain  their   confidence  and  tttica- 

wages,  and  under  exceptional  difficulties —as,  ment.    Make  education  cheap,  and  the  benefits 

for  instance,  during  an  epidemic — still  larger  which  will  devolve  indirectly  upon  the  wsft^ 

amounts  are  paid  to  the  sufferers.    After  20  by  their  assisting  io  raising  the  standard  « 

years'  service  in  the  establishment,  each  work-  intelligence   amongst  their  workmen  wUj  ^ 

man  has  a  claim  to  an  annual  pension  out  of  time  prove  fully  as  great  and  ample  a  reviw 

these  funds,  amounting  to    one-half  of  the  for  present  expenditure  and  care  as  has  beef 

amount  of  wages  earned  by  him  during  the  the  case  in  France  and  in  Germany. 
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mortars  are  mixed  with  brokca  stoDes  or  Greeks,  and  many  nations  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
coarse-grained  sand,  viz. :  for  the  sea,  2  vol-  also  for  domestic  purposes,  as  iars,  jag?,  etc^ 
nmes  of  mortar  and  8  volumes  of  stones ;  and  for  building  purposes.  WitL  regard  to  the 
foundations  in  fresh  water,  1  volume  of  mortar  quality  and  character  of  the  work  turned  otI 
and  2  volumes  of  stones;  stones  for  building  by  different  nation?,  as  shown  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
purposes  to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  8  volumes  hibition,  England  stands  foremost  in  thequalitj 
of  mortar  and  5  volumes  of  sand.  The  hydraulic  of  works  in  terra-cotta,  for  specimens  exbibitei 
lime  o^Teil  takes  about  18  hours  for  setting,  for  architectural  purposes,  in  beauty  of  design, 
which  makes  an  important  difference  between  good  taste,  in  harmony  of  colors,  and  in  the 
it  and  Portland  cement  and  most  other  ma-  adaptation  of  terra-cotta  for  building  purposes. 
terials  of  that  class,  which  set  almost  imme-  Next  to  England  is  Prussia.  The  works  shown 
diately.  Under  certain  conditions  this  slow  are  very  gocd^  for  color,  some  very  well  finibhdl 
setting  is  an  advantage,  as  less  care  is  required  and  very  hard.  France  shows  some  very  good 
in  using  the  mortar;  but  there  are  other  cases  examples  of  well-finished  works  in  terra-coiu; 
when  a  quickly-setting  cement  will  be  prefer-  but  most  of  their  work,  unless  pjunted,isoftoo 
able.    The  chemical  analysis  of  the  limestone  light  a  color. 

in  its  burnt  and  powdered  state  is:  In  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862  there 

_                                                 ^  w ere  specimens  o f  po  ttery,  from  the  most  erode 

Carbonic'acid 07  *^  ^^®  ™^^^  refined,  and  ifrom  the  smallest  to 

Silica *!.'.'!!.".".'..*,.*.*!.'!...  2l!5  the  largest  piece.      The  exhibitors  were  iar 

Alumina *..V.  1  ..!...*!!!!!.!!!....! !    1.7  more  numerous,  consequently  there  vas  k 

Lime 64.7  more  competition  in   the  home  and  foreijiD 

Sondandday ^  ^^^rts  than  in  the  present  Exhibition,  which 

Total 99.2  ^^  brought  the  best  skill  and  the  best  art  to- 
gether from  the  various  nations,  the  ^lan^if«^ 

The  strength  of  artificial  stone  increases  with  tories  showing  their  roost  useful  articles;  m 

the  age  of  the  stone,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  earthenware,  for  domestic  purposes  and  saw- 

assisting  in  hardening  the  material  by  a  slow  tary  arrangements ;  in  porcelain  for  enrichiag 

process  of  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  which  the  table  and  ornamenting  the  adebotfd;  in 

combines  with  some  free  quicklime  left  in  the  Parian  statuettes  for  the  mansion;  and  in  nw- 

mass  at  its  first  formation.  1'*^^  ^^^  halls,  conservatories,  and  gardecN 

The  artificial  stone  of  the  Coignet  Company  The  collection  in  the  Royal  Sevres  C<)ort  b 

is  a  mixture  of  fine  sand  and  cement ;  it  is  used  in  some  measure  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism: 

for  pavings,  foundations,  exterior  house  deco-  bat  a  few  considerations  even  here  sog^?* 

rations,   and   ornaments  of  all   kinds.      The  themselves.    The  ordinary  run  of  Sevres  p- 

Coignet  Company  have  supplied  a  great  quan-  terns  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  t^ffl 

tity  of  the  foundations,  pavings,   and  stone-  the  every-day  productions  of  other  manuiat- 

facings  in  the  present  Exhibition,   and  they  turers  in  France  and   England,  but  the  oid 

have,  besides  this,  established  a  special  build-  Sevres  china,  as  manufactured  up  to  the  ^^ 

ing  made  almost  entirely  of  their  stone  in  a  lution,  had  merits  whicJi  no  china  in  the  «^ 

variety  of  forms.  besides  possessed,  and  which  have  not  yet  bea 

There  are  some  other  exhibitions  of  silicious  surpassed, 

stones  produced  by  French  makers  from  a  mix-  The  productions  of  France  in  tiles  and  pavf 

ture  of  sand  and  lime  by  the  appUcation  of  ments  are  of  an  extensive  character.    The^* 

soluble  nilicates.    The  manufacture  of  M.  Leon  caustic  tiles  are  elaborate  in  designs  andco-cjv 

Dalemagne  seems  to  be  principally  applied  to  Of  majolica  tiles  for  wall  decoration  there  bJ 

the  silicalization  of  natural  stones,  and  of  this  great  variety,  the  designs  being  artistic,  i» 

kind  of  industry  he  showc  some  very  fine  speci-  coloring  very  rich.    In  colored  cements  for  * 

mens,  such  as  some  ornamental  architectural  namental  paving  there  is  a  varied  coUecni'j 

details  for  a  church  built  of  a  soft  limy  sand-  some  rich  in  design  and  color ;  some  maoe 

stone  of  Antoigne,  which  lias  been  converted  blocks  or  slabs,  others  in  the  shape  and  fonc 

into  a  very  hard  stone  by  the  liquid  silicate,  tiles.    The  productions  of  Prussia  are  not 

after  the  sculptor's  work  had  been  coraplet-  extensive,  but  superior  in  quality,  to  France,  i 

ed.    There  is  another  exhibition  of  siUcioos  encaustic  tile-flooring,  the  designs  being  \s>' 

stone  by  L.  M.  Mignot,  produced  from  quick-  varied  and  richer  in  efifect.    The  prodncuo 

lime  and  soluble  silicate,  and  used  as  a  kind  of  of  Belgium  consist  chiefly  of  the  commoner  ^ 

cement  for  covering  other  articles  with,  and  scriptions  of  tiles.  The  best  machine-made  t 

protecting  the  latter  from  atmospheric  or  other  exhibited  by  continental  manufacturers  are  m 

chemical  influences.  Spain.  The  English  encaustio  tiles  and  other  u 

Terra-cotta  is  a  material  of  great  value  for  for  pavements,  and  for  wall-decoration  and  I 

architectural  purposes,  as  it  is  known  to  have  other  pur  poses,  are  of  tlie  high  est  rank,  ^"^^^ 

stood  the  test  of  ages,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  considered  with  reference  to  perlection  of  n^^ 

British  Museum  and  the  Louvre,  where  there  facture  or  beauty  and  variety  of  design  sa 

are  specimens  to  be  seen  dating  back  thousands  colors. 

of  years;   examples  of  frieze  ornaments,  caps,  America  maintains  a  high  reputation  fw'goj 

bases,  etc.,  used  by  the  Romans,  Egyptians,  joinery^  of  which  the  construction  of  the  u^j 
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and  telescope  glasses ; 


Whitney,  J.  P.,  Moss.  Silver  ores  and  minerals  from 
Colorado  Territory. 

Walbridge,  W.  D.,  N.  Y.  Samples  of  gold,  silver, 
tin,  and  copper,  from  Idaho. 

Meyer,  Victor,  La.    Sample  of  cotton. 

Trager,  L.,  La.    Samples  of  cotton. 

McCormick^  0.  H. ,  111.  Com  reaping  and  grass  mow- 
ing machmes. 

Wood,  W.  A.^  Mowing  and  Heaping  Machine  Co., 
N.  Y.    Mowmg  and  reaping  machines. 

Corliss  Steam  Engine  Company,  R.  I.  Steam  engines. 

Sellers,  W.  &  Co.,  Pa.    Machme  tools. 

Wheeler  «fc  Wilson,  N.  Y.  Button-hole  machines ; 
sewing  machines. 

Howe,  Elias,  Jr.    Promoter  of  the  sewing  machine. 

Rogers,  C.  B.  &  Co.,  Conn.  Wood  working  ma- 
chines. 

Welch,  P.,  N.  Y.  Machine  for  dressing  printing 
types. 

The  Grant  Locomotive  Works,  N.  J.  Locomotive 
and  tender. 

Silver  Medals. 

Church.  F.  E.,  N.  Y.    Pfdnting.    Niaeara. 

Rutheriord,  L.  M.,  N.  Y.  Photographs  of  the  moon 
and  solar  spectrum. 

Mason  &  Hamlin,  N.  Y.,  D.  C,  and  Mass.  Cabinet 
organs. 

Barnes,  J.  K.,  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Army,  D.  C. 
Plans  of  field  hospitals,  surgical  instruments,  and 
hospital  apparatus  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Tiemann,  G.,  Codperator,  manufactory  of  surgical  in- 
struments. 

Bond,  Wm.  &  Son.  Mass.  Astronomical  dock, 
chronograph,  and  cnronometer. 

ToUes,  R.  F.,  N.  J.  Microscope  an 
ovepieces  and  telescope. 

Wales,  W.,  N.  J.    Microscopic  object  glasses. 

Darling,  Brown  &  Sharpe,  R.  I.  Graduated  rules, 
squares,  gauges,  scales,  etc. 

Tucker,  U.  &  Co.,  K.  Y.  Iron  ornaments  bronzed 
by  a  new  process. 

Foumier,  S.,  La.    Clocks  and  clock  works. 

New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.    Fine  muslins. 

Clark  Thread  Company,  N.  J.  Cotton  and  cotton 
yams. 

Webster  Woollen  Mills,  Mass.  Woollen  fabrics, 
broadcloths,  doeskins,  castors,  and  Moskowa. 

National  Association  oi  Wool  Manufacturers.  Mass. 
Series  of  woollen  fabrics,  manufactured  by  the 
"  Washington  MUls." 

Burt,  E.  C,  N.  Y.    Machine  seized  boots  and  shoes. 

Windsor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Vt.  Ball*s  patent  re- 
peating fire-arms. 

Remington,  E.  <fc  Son,  N.  Y.  Breech-loading  fire- 
arms. ^ 

Spencer  Repeating  RiflrCo.,  Mass.    Spencer  rifles. 

Smith  <&  Wesson,  Mass.  Fire-arms  and  metallic  car- 
tridges. 

Colt's  Fire- Arms  Manufacturing  Company,  Conn. 
Colt's  fire-arms.    A  Gatling  ffun. 

Providence  Tool  Company,  R.  1.  Peabody's  breech- 
loading  fire-arms. 

Illinois,  State  of.  Collection  of  minerals,  building- 
stones,  fossils. 

Chester  Iron  Company  (J.  B.  Taft),  Mass.  Emery 
and  minerals  from  Massachusetts. 

Pign6,  J.  B.,  Cal.  Collection  of  minerals  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Bigelow,  H.,  Mass.  Rocks,  ores,  and  minerals  from 
Michigan. 

Douglass  Axe  Manufacturing  Company,  Mass.  Edge 
tools. 

Black  Diamond  Steel  Works,  Pa.  Cast-steel  ed^e  tools. 

California.  State  of.  Samples  of  the  mineral  products 
of  that  »tate. 

Gnnther  <fc  Son,  N.  Y.    StuflFbd  animals. 

Delpit,  A.  <fc  Co.,  La,    Snuff  and  smokin?  tobacco. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.  Uemp,  flax, 
cotton,  and  tobacco. 

Alabama,  State  of.    Samples  of  cotton. 


Pease,  F.  S.,  N.  Y.    Iluminating  and  lubnctting 

oils.    Paraffine. 
Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co.,  N.  Y.    Stono  fthannAntftif 

and  quarrying  machine.  ^ 

Collins  &  Co.,  W.  Y.    Steel  ploughs. 
Sohultx  So  Warker,  N.  Y.    Soda  water  apparatus  imd 

fountains. 
Fairbanks.  E.  &  T.  &  Co. ,  Vt.    Weights  and  weigh- 
ing macnines. 
Brown,  J.  R.,  &  Sharpe,  R.  I.    Revolving  head  satw 

machine ;  milling  machine. 
Bement  <fe  Donghort^r,  Pa.    Bolt  and  nut  thmdh^ 

machine,  with  opening  dies. 
Bergner,  T.,  Codperator,  Engineer  of  Measra.  Sdkn 

&Co. 
Cool,  Ferguson  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    Barrel  machines. 
Opper,  M.,  Convex  Weaving  Co.,  N.  Y.    Power  loon. 
Crompton,  G.,  Mass.    Loom  for  fancy  woollen  cme- 

meres. 
Lamb^  I.  W.,  N.  Y.    Knitting  machine. 
Amencan  Button-hole  Company,  Pa.    Bntton-hde, 

cording,  braiding,  and  embroideir  sewing  macbinei 
Florence  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  N.  Y.    Sewing  oa- 

chines. 
Weed  SewingMachine  Co^ N.  Y.    Sewing machiaei. 
Whitney,  B.  !>.,  Mass.    Wood  working  machinea. 
Hall,  J.,  &  Son,  Mass.    Top  buggv. 
Wood  Bros.,  N.  Y.    Phaeton  and  bugafv.  • 
Board  of  Public  Works  of  Chicago,  UL'  Drawing  of 

a  tunnel  constructed  under  Lake  Miohim. 
Yale  <fc  Winn  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mass.    Locks. 
Chapin  &  Wells,  Dl.    Model  of  swing  bridge. 
Gregg.  Isaac,  Pa.    Brick-making  mamne. 
Daboll,  C.  L.,  Conn.    Fog  whistle. 
Glen  Cove  Starch  Manufacturing  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mnaeai. 
California,  State  of.    Cereals. 
Duffield,  C.,  111.    Salt  cured  and  smoked  hams. 
Culbertson,  Bhur  «fc-Co. ,  HI.   Packed  beef,  pork,  aid 

lard. 
Cape  Culver  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    Manhattan  hams. 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Mass.     Cocoa  and  chocolate. 
Laurence,  E.,  La.    Sugar. 
Illinois,  State  of.    Specimen  of  a  Western  PriffltfJ 

School,  and  School  Furniture.. 
Howe.  S.  G. ,  Mass.    Books  and  apparatus  for  the  w 

or  the  blind. 
Tiemann,  G.,  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    Surgical  instruments. 

Bbonzs  Msdals. 

Houghton,  H.  0.,  <fc  Co.,  Mass.    Spedmen  boob  il- 
lustrated. .  . 
Merriam,  G.  &  C,  Mass.    Specimen  of  book  printiag. 
Appleton,  D^  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    Books. 
Murphy's,  W.    F.,  Sons,  Pa.     Samples  of  blank 

books. 
Jessup  &  Moore,  Pa,     Specimens  of  paper  mada 

from  wood,  straw,  and  hemp. 
Secombe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Jf .  Y.    Holt's  improTed 

ribbon  hand  stamps. 
Day,  A.  G.,  Conn.     Ordinary  and  indelible  penols 

in  hard  rubber  cases.  . 

Fairchild,  L.  W.,  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    Gbld  pens ;  pen  and 

nencil  cases 
American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  N.  Y.    S^nples  of  lead 

pencils. 
Beer,  S.,  N.  Y.    Stereoscopic  views. 
Watkins,  C.  E.,  Cal.    Photographic  views  of  wli- 

fomia. 
Goraunder,  G.,  N.  Y.    Stringed  instruments.         . 
Schreibor  Cornet  Manufacturing  Co.,  N.  Y.    "Ina 

instruments  of  brass  and  German  silver. 
Abbey,  C,  <fe  Sons,  Pa.    Dentists'  paid  foil. 
Johnson  &  Lund,  Pa.    Artificial  teeth. 
Barlow,  M.,  Ky.    Planetarium.  , 

Johnson,  A.  J.,  N.  Y.    New  illustrated  fimUyatln. 
Schedler,  J.,  N.  J.    Terrestrial  globes. 
Lyon,  J.  B.^  Co.,  Pa.    Pressed  glass-ware. 
Townsend,  Wisncr  H.,  N.  Y,    Samples  of  oil-doth. 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    Omamontal  plate  and  adre- 

ware.  - 

Pratt  <fc  Went  worth,  Mass.  Cooking  stove  and  atensus. 
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Volcanic  Oil  and  Coal  Co.  of  West  Virginia,  Pa.  Lu- 
bricating mineral  oil. 

Kom,  C.^.  Y.    Calf-skin  leather. 

Browne,  D.  J.,  Mass.  Enamelled  leather  manufac- 
tured oy  a  new  process. 

Baker,  G.  B.,  Mo.    Dough-kneading  machine. 

Tilden,  H.,  Mass.  Flour  and  sauce  sifter ;  B.  Smithes 
tobacco  cutter ;  champion  egs  beater. 

Bacon,  S.  T.,  Mass.  Cracker,  bread,  and  cake  ma- 
chmery. 

Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  N.  Y.  Clothes 
wringers. 

Ward,  J.,  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    Clothes  wringer. 

Purrington,  G.,  Jr.,  N.  Y.    Carpet  sweeper. 

Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  JNT.  Y.  Doty's 
clothes  washer. 

Wardj  J.,  &  Co..  N.  Y.    Washing  machine. 

Prentice,  J.,  N.  Y.    Cigar-making  machine. 

Hicks  Engine  Co.,  N.  Y.    Steam  engines. 

Andrews,  W.  D.,  <fe  Bro.,  N.  Y.  Centrifugal  pump 
and  oscillating  engine. 

Dwight,  G.,  Jr.,  <fe  Co.,  Mass.    Steam  pump. 

Dart,  H.  C.  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  Behrens  patent  rotaiy 
eiupne  ana  nump. 

Shelaon,  J.,  Conn.    Water  pressure  regulator. 

Steam  Sjphon  Co.,  K.  Y.  Steam  syphon  pump,  and 
model  of  a  railroad  station  pump. 

Broughton  &  Moore,  N.  Y.    Oilers,  cocks,  etc. 

Pease,  F.  S.,  N.  Y.    Pump  for  petroleum. 

Bobinson,  J.  A.,  N.  Y.    Ericsson's  hot-air  engine. 

American  Steam  Gauge  Co.,  Mass.  Pressure  steam 
gauge:  Bourdon's  patent  with  T.  W.  Lane's  im- 
provement. 

Clark's  Steam  and  Fire  Begulator  Co.,  N.  Y.  Steam 
and  fire  regulator. 

Morris,  Tasker  <&  Co.,  Pa.    Pipe-cutting  machines. 

Olmstead.  L.  H.,  Conn.    Machme  tools. 

Empire  dewing  Machine  Co.,  N.  Y.  Sewing  ma- 
chmos. 

Winslow,  J.  B.,  N.  Y.  Serpentine  wood-moulding 
machine* 

Stephenson,  J.,  N.  Y.    Street  railway  carriage. 

Wellmann,  C,  x^.  Y.  Ladles'  saddles ;  gentlemen's 
saddles. 

Page,  E.  W^  N.  Y.    Oars. 

Minnesota,  State  of.    Cereals. 

Iowa,  State  of.    Cereals  and  flour. 

Borden,  Gail,  N.  Y.    Extract  of  beef. 

Portland  Packing  Co.,  Me.  Preserved  oysters  and 
lobsters. 

Bray  A  Hayes,  Mass.    Preserved  lobsters. 

Townsend^ros.^  N.  Y.    Canned  oysters. 

Oneida  Community,  N.  Y.    Preserved  fruits. 

Davidson,  J.,  La.    Keflned  yellow  sugar. 

Williams,  C.  C,  N.  Y.  Hermetically  sealed  fruit  in 
syrup. 

Sabatier,  G.,  La.    Sugar. 

Waltemeyer,  J.,  Md.    Preserved  fruits. 

Avery,  D.  D,  La.    Crushed  rock  salt. 

Anderson,  W.  F.  &  J.  P.,  Ohio.  Longworth's 
sparkling  and  still  Catawba,  Catawba  brandy,  red 
wine  from  Norton  seedlings.  * 

Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co.,  N.  Y.  Sparkling  wines, 
and  brandy. 

Werk,  M..  &  Son,  Ohio.    Dry  and  sparklini?  wines. 

Bottler,  Cnaa.,  Ohio.    Dry  and  sparkling  wmes. 

American  Wine  Co.,  Mo.    Wines. 

Buena  Vbta  Vinicultural  Society,  Cal.  Sparkling 
Sonoma  wine. 

Howard,  Dr.  B.,  N.  Y.  Ambulance  and  relief  ma- 
terial. 

Perot,  T.  Morris,  Pa.    Medicine  wagon. 

United  States  Sanitary  Commission.    Camp  material. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS  AND 
DISCOVERIES  IN  1867.  The  year  has  been 
marked  by  no  discoveries  of  universal  or  star- 
tling interest,  but  there  has  been,  on  the  part 
of  tliose  interested  in  geographical  science,  a 
fiteady  and  systematic  prosecution  of  measures 


for  bringing  to  Jigbt  the  hitherto  bidden  fkts 
of  the  earth's  history,  and  these  measnres  have 
been  undertaken  iu  a  spirit  of  harmony  and 
cooperation  between  the  geographers  of  differ- 
ent natioDS  which  indicates  grand  and  beneficiil 
results  in  the  future.    The  most  considerable 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  or  published 
during  the  past  year  have  concerned  Africa, 
not  as  heretofore  the  upper  Nile  region,  though 
it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Livingstone  mayiiave 
settled  some  important  questions  there,  but 
Central  Africa  has  been  explored  very  thor- 
oughly by  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  Eastern  SenegambU 
and  the  region  adjacent  by  Messrs.  Mage  and 
Quintin,  the  Ew6  region,  north  of  the  Slave 
Coast,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ilomberger,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  South  \frica,  north  of  the  colonies  and 
republics,  by  Carl  Mauch,  and  the  missiooaries 
Hugo  and  Josaphat  Hahn  and  Richard  Bren- 
ner.   Other  parties  have  made  minor  explora- 
tions, and  several  expeditions  are  now  in  prog- 
ress to  explore  still  more  folly  the  heart  of 
Africa.     One  of  these,  that  of  M.  Saint,  f  bo 
goes  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  Sociiti  di 
O^graphie  of  Paris,  has  undertaken  to  cro» 
the  African  continent  from  Kharttira  to  the 
Gabdn,  and  at  last  accounts  had  accoinpliih«d 
nearly  one-third  of  his  journey.    The  Englisli 
war   with  Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia,  h« 
brought  to  light  a  krge  amount  of  geograph- 
ical information  concerning  that  conntrj,  wd 
the  scientific  men  who  accompany  the  English 
army  are  contributing  still  more.    The  empire 
of  Morocco  baa  been  very  thoroughly  explored 
within  the  past  two  years,  and  its  resources, 
soil,  productions,  climate,  and  government  r^rr 
fully  described.     In  Asia  there  have  been  some 
interesting  explorations  in  AsiaMinor,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia;  and  a  few  facts  gleaned  re-fpe^- 
ing  Siberia,  Ttirkestan,  and  Stingaria.    Seve^ 
intelligent  travellers  have  penetrated  into  Thi- 
bet, and  China  has  been  traversed  in  varroi* 
directions.    Now  that  a  distinguished  Aoien- 
can  diplomatist  has  been  adopted  as  the  prin- 
cipal ambassador  of  that  empire  to  the  Western 
nations,  we  may  expect  speedily  to  become 
more  thoroughly  acmiainted  with  the  Flowerr 
Kingdom.     Upper  India,   Arracan,  and  the 
Burmese   empire  have  idl  been  explored  to 
some  extent  the  past  year,  and  the  Frend' 
Emperor  has  caused  nn  expedition  to  be  s^2t 
for  geographical  discovery  up  the  Me  Kongo: 
Cambodia  River,  into  the  interior  of  Coc^i^ 
China.     Australia  has  been  traversed  in  varioos 
directions,  and  the  intorior  basin  and  its  grea.* 
lakes  explored.     One  more  of  its  intrepid  «• 
plorers,  Mr.  Molntyre,  has  fallen  a  victim  totb^ 
pestilential  fevers  bred  in  its  marshes,  but  we 
work  has  gone  on. 

On  the  Western  continent  our  brave  Arc'!' 
adventurer.  Captain  Hall,  is  still  absent,  hnt 
sends  occasional  reports.  A  larger  tract  of 
land,  believed  to  be  an  Arctic  continentji^a 
been  discovered  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Ourpnr- 
ohase  of  Aliasko,  or  the  Russian  portion  « 
North  America,  has  led  to  some  exploradou  of 
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to  endure  the  cold  the  better  for  it    Some  The 'prxr chase  of  RumanAmeriea^  or  Almka, 

natives  whom  he  met  on  this  trip  told  him  that  by  the  United  States,  in  1867,  was  a  measoit 

some  white  men  had  been  with  them  for  a  long  the  policy  of  which  it  is  not  the  province  of  this 

time,  and  one  of  them  died,  and  they  bnried  him  article  to  discuss.    We  can  ooly  conader  iu 

with  great  care.    Captain  Hall  determined  to  position  and  its  geographical  oharacteristici 

visit  the  region  from  which  these  natives  came,  Oar  previously  acquired  territory  has  been  oon- 

and  ascertain  for  himself  whether  this  was  Sir  tinuous  with,  and  only  an  extension  of  our 

John  Franklin  and  his  party,  and  he  accordingly  former  limits,  but  this  is  separated  from  us 

offered  among  tlie  whaling-fleet  $500  in  gold  by  British  Columbia,  covering  a  distance  on  the 

per  man  for  five  men  to  accompany  him  in  this  coast  of  five  degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  lati- 

journey  in  the  winter  of  1867-68.   Atler  some  tude,  and  itself  stretches  off  to  a  magnilioen; 

trouble  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  five  good  men,  distance  toward  Northeast  Asia.    It  contaiosa 

and  in  August  and  September  they  were  en-  land  area  of  588,600  square  miles,  and  has  a 

gaged  in  hunting  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  population  of  about  5,000  or  6,000  RaasLoM  and 
of  provisions,  and  would  start  when  the  sleag-'   half-breeds,  and  about  60,000  of  the  native 

ing  should  be  good.    He  was  confident  of  ob-  tribes,  who  are  in  about  equal  numbers  £sqd- 

taining  some  relics  at  least    ^^If  I  die,^'  he  maux  and  Indians.     The  country  is  divided 

said  to  those  who  visited  him  at  Repulse  Bay  physically  into  three  sections :  the  narrow  coa&l 

in  August,  **  I  shall  die  doing  my  duty."  line  of  the  southern  portion,  extendiog  from 

In  connection  with  these  proposed  expedi-  60°  40'  north  latitude,  to  a  little  above  the  ^Jth 

tions  to  the  region  of  the  North  role,  the  dis-  parallel ;  the  middle  section  sloping  toward  the 

oovery  of  a  large  body  of  land  stretching  tow-  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  having  its  waterslied 

ard  the  pole  is  of  interest    It  has  been  known  near  the  65th  parallel,  while  it  sweeps  wdL- 

for  some  years  that  there  were  bodies  of  land,  ward  over  twenty-five  degrees  of  longitude ;ai«l 

wliich  were  supposed  to  be  islands  of  no  great  the  northern  portion,  draining  into  the  Arctic 

extent,  and  were  so  laid  down  on  the  English  Ocean  and  the  Behring  Sea,  and  ext^odiog 

charts,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  71st  parallel  of  at  Point  Barrow,  its  northernmost  point,  to 

north  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians  of  about  the  parallel  of  71°  30',  with  a  breadth  of 

176"  40'   and  178''  15'   west  longitude  from  about  27*'  of  longitude.    Three-foarths  of  this 

Greenwich.     One  of  them  was  called  Plover  northernmost  section    lie  within  the  Arctic 

Island,  and  the  other  "  Extensive  land  with  circle,  and  the  whole  territory  is  in  a  latitude 

high  peaks,"  on  the  English  cliarts.    In  the  which,  on  our  eastern  coasts,  would  be  almost 

summer  of  1867  these  bodies  of  land  were  ex-  uninhabitable,   being    that    of  Labrador  aad 

amined,  though  without  landing,  by  three  cap-  Southern  Greenland.    It  is,  however,  a  phTsical 

tains  of  whaling- vessels  independently  of  each  law,  without  exception,  that  the  west  coasts  of 

other,  and  their  testimony  seems  to  prove  that  all  large  continents  in  the  northern  hemisphere 

these  supposed  islands  were  really  capes  of  an  are  warmer  in  the  same  latitudes  than  the  ea:^* 

extensive  continent  lying  wholly  within  the  em. 

Arctic  Ocean.    Captain  I^ng,  of  the  bark  Nile,  Mr.  Lorin  Blodget,  an  eminent  American 

ran  along  the  coast  within  16  to  18  miles,  for  meteorologist,  has  traced  with  great  care  the 

a  distance  of  3°  21'  of  longitude,  and  found  the  isothermal  lines  of  summer,  winter,  and  annoil 

Southwest  Cape,  which  he  named  Oape  Hawaii,  mean  temperature  of  this  territory,  and  has  thm 

in  latitude  70^*  40',  and  the  land,  which  was  given  us  the  means  of  comparing  it  with  that 

mountainous,  stretching  far  away  to  the  north,  of  regions  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  a  differect 

One  mountain,  apparently  an  extinct  volcano,  latitude.    By  this  we  find  the  average  winter 

he  found,  by  approximate  measurement,  to  be  temperature  of  Sitka  38°  F.,  a  higher  mean 

2,480  feet  high.  than  that  of  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.   It< 

Captain  Bliven,  of  the  bark  Nautilus,  ex-  summer  averaj^e  is  64°  1',  which  is  about  that 

?loreil  the  coast  of  this  land  as  far  north  as  of  Northern  New  York.    The  annual  average 

2°,  and  fmnd   it  extending  north  as  far  as  is  42°  6',  which  is  about  that  of  Oswego.   At 

he  could  discern  beyond  that  point.     Captain  Oonamak,  the  island  continuation  of  the  All- 

Raynor*  of  the  ship  Reindeer,  had  traced  it  aska  peninsula,  the  winter  average  is  82',  thai 

over  more  than  five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  of  New  York  City,  the  summer  average  5o\ 

from  several  indications  believed  it  to  extend  and  the  annual  average  40°,  which  is  thatot 

at  least  eight  degrees.    This  would  give  in  that  Toronto.     At  Behring's  Straits  the  snmme: 

latitude  an  extent  from  east  to  west,  of  more  average  is  46°,  the  winter  3°  4',  and  the  annual 

than  600  miles,  and  northward  more  than  120  average  19°  9'.    The  loftiest  mountain  of  Nvulh 

miles,  and  with  a  probability  of  much  more  America,  Mount  St  Elias,  14,970  feet,  is  on  this 

than  this.     The  Southwest  Capo,  Captain  Ray-  coast  in  latitude  about  60°  30'.     Its  largest 

nor  says,  is  about  25  miles  from  the  Asiatic  or  river  is  the  Kwichpak  or  Yukon,  which,  has  a 

Siberian  coast.  course  of  nearly  1,000  miles.    Other  consider- 

Captain  Lewis,  of  the  Corintliian,  has  also  able  rivers  are  the  Konskevin,  the  Nashlagat 

visit^  the  shores  of  this  land,  and  found  indi-  the  Steckine,  the  Turnagain,  the  Finlajr,  w<l 

cations  of  coal,  and  in  August  a  great  variety  the  Colville,  most   of  them  navigable  for  * 

of  flowers  in  bloom,  and  birds  resembling  the  considerable  distance.    The  interior  has  been 

partridge,  in  great  abundance.  .  very  slightly  explored,  but  along  the  riven  tbe« 
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and  the  borders  of  Arizona,  and  which  he  has  It  was  estimated  that  during  a  part  of  their 

graphically  detailed   in    his  "  Two  Thousand  eruption  they  threw  up  red-hot  sand  and  frag- 

Miles  on  Horseback,"  published  in  the  auturan  ments  of  basaltic  rock  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet 

of  1867.    The  most  important  facts  developed  The  volcano  is  about  200  feet  in  height   This 

by  the  gallant  captain  related  to  the  Pueblo  or  volcanic  'eruption  was  preceded  and  accoinpa- 

vUlage  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  a  race  differing  nied  by  remarkable  phenoraena  in  the  Wett 

materially  from  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  rest  Indies.    Tortola  was  visited  with  a  most  de- 

of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  attained  stmctive  hurricane  on  the  30th  of  October,  ind, 

to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  during  the  month  of  November,  St.  Thomas 

and  had  abandoned,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  and  St.  John  were  desolated  by  repeated  shocks 

adopted,  the  nomadic  life,  centuries  before  the  of  earthquakes,  in  some  of  which  the  water  in 

white  men  entered  New  Mexico.    Many,  of  the  the  harbors  swept  in  a  vast  wave  over  the  sei- 

facts  stated  by  Captain  Meliiie  are  very  inter-  port  and  then  receded,  leaving  the  acchorag^ 

esting,  and  they  are  fully  corroborated  by  the  grounds  nearly  bare.    Large  ships,  one  of  the 

missionaries  in  New  Mexico.    The  greater  part  steamships  of  the  United  States  Navy  among 

of  the  Pueblos  profess  the  Catholic  faith,  but  them,  were  carried  high  up  upon  the  shore, 

it  is  believed  that  many  and  perhaps  most  of  and  great  destruction  of  life  and  property  re- 

thera    are  really  idolaters,  and  practise  their  suited.     It  was  stated  by  observers  that  there 

idolatrous  rites  in  secret  whenever  they  can  find  were  262  distinct  earthquake  shocks, 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  South  America. — The  South  American  Oon- 

The  report  of  Messrs.  J.  Ross  Browne  and  tinent  is  always  a  favorite  field  for  geographic 

James  W.  Taylor  on  the  mineral  resources  of  exploration,   but  the  discoveries  of  the  past 

the  Western  States  and  Territories,  in  connec-  year  have  not  been  as  important  as  those  of 

tion  with  much' other  interesting  matter,  gives  former  years.    The  northern  portion  of  the 

the  elevation  above  the  sea  level  of  many  of  continent  offers  nothing  new  or  specially  im- 

the  most  important  mining  towns.    The  fol-  portant.    Mr.  F.  Hassaurek,  for  four  years  Uni- 

lowing  are  the  most  important :  ted  States  minister  to  Ecuador,  and  recently 

Height  aboT.  Height  Abort  retumcd  from  that  country,  gave,  in  hia  ^Ym 

Shasta  city TM^fL  Ycars  in  Soanish  America,"  much  important 

Murphvfl 2,201  "  geographical  information  relative  to  the  m 


Mwk'iefe**!"::::. 1.806  »  minerals,  resources,  navigation,  road.^  and p«v 

Mogul '*.**.** ''.'.8,650  "  ductions  of  that  republic,  and  some  accoont 

v"iSnto  CitV'*Ne***6:205  "  ^^^^  mountains,  which  is  new  and  interesting. 

Como^Nev.r.'...*^.*!  6^600  «  There  seems  little  reason  to  hope  for  an  ad- 


Ma  levaL 

PlacervUle 1,800  ft. 

Auburn 1,200  " 

Dutch  Flat 2,M8  « 

Nevada,  Cal 2,578  " 

Brandy  City 8,592  « 

Eureka 6,228  *• 

Sierra  Buttes  Mine.. 7,000  " 

Nelson's  Point 8,858"    , ,_.. _,„. 

Quincy ^....8,600"  'Great  Salt  Lake  aty.4,851  *»  vance  in  civilization,   intellectual  cnltore,  or 

A  scientific  expedition  ordered  by  Congress,  moral  and  physical  progress  in  those  smaller 

and  organized  by  Major-General    Humphrey,  Spanish-American  repuWics  without  the  in^ 

commander  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  started  sion,  in  larger  measure,  of  an  enterprising*^ 

from  San  Francisco  in  May,  1867,  having  for  energetic  population.    A  country  without  good 

its  object  the  exploration  of  a  strip  of  laud  on  roads,  or  means  of  transit  by  land  or  water. 

both  sides  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  must  always  remain  in  a  low  condition  of  cinw 

from  the  eastern  boundary  of  California  to  the  ization,  enterprise,  commerce,  and  wealth,  arid 

eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colo-  when  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country  desire 

rado.    The  corps  had  for  its  chief  Mr.  Clarence  no  change  or  improvement,  their  condition  i* 

King,  and  associated  with  him  were  James  T.  very  nearly  hopeless. 

Gardner,  H.  Custer,  and  F.  A.  Clarke,  as  to-  In  Peru  there  was,  during  the  year,  some 

pographers ;  Professor  J.  D.  Hague,  Arnold  river  exploration  and  a  considerable  amonnt  o* 

Hague,  and  Samuel  F.  Emmons,  as  geologists ;  archteological  research,  but  little  of  it,  how- 

W.  W.  Bailey,  botanist;    Robert  Kidgeway,  ever,   performed  by  citizens  of  Pera.    Two 

zoologist,  and  T.  H.  O'Sullivan,  photographer.  English  engineers,  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Msin 

They  were  allowed  a  military  escort  where  it  employed  on  vessels  of  the  Peruvian  Navy 

was  necessary.    It  is  expected  that  the  explo-  which  were  plying  on  the  Marafton  and  itf 

rations  will  occupy  about  three  ycars.  tributaries,  sent,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  to  the 

We  have  nothing  of  interest  to  note  in  Mexico.  Royal  Geographical  Society  an  accoont  of  tf 

In  Central  America  the  most  noteworthy  expedition  sent  by  the  Peruvian  GovemmeBt 

geographical  fact  is  the  formation  and  eleva-  up  the  Ucayali  and  Pachitea  Rivers,  to  pontA 

tion,  between  the  14th  of  November  and  the  the  Cashibo  Indians  for  their  unprovoked  m 

1st  of  December,  1867,  of  a  new  volcanic  cone  cruel  murder  of  two  of  the  officers  of  the  W8^ 

in  Nicaragua,  about  eight  leagues  east  of  the  steam erPutam ay o,  Messrs.  Tavira  and  West,  ww 

city  of  Leon,  on  a  line  of  about  twenty  volca-  had  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pachitea  m 

noes.    The  exact  location  of  this  new  volcano  attempted  to  open  a  trade  with  the  natives,  l»ot 

was  midway  between  the  two  extinct  volcanoes  had  been  murdered  and  eaten  by  those  Indis^ 

of  Las  Pilas  and  Orota.    It  commenced  with  The  Ucayali  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 

two  craters,  one  vertical,  and  the  other  at  an  the  tributaries  of  the  Marafion,  or  Upper  Aot- 

angle  of  45  degrees,  about  1,000  feet  apart,  but  zonas,  and  the  Pachitea  is  one  of  its  «fflw?^ 

connecting  at  some  distance  below  the  surface,  which  enters  the  Ucayali  about  lat  8°  SO  fc. 
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Ancles  slope,  bat  bad  tbeir  sonroes  in  tbe  forests  expedition,  one  of  immense  labor  and  hard- 

of  tbe  great  Amazonian  plain,  bundreds  of  sbip,  was  tbe  settling  tbe  question  that  the 

miles  distant  from  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Andes.    Tbe  waters  of  tbe  western  slope  of  tbe  Andes,  in 

conrse  of  tbe  two  rivers  was  tbrongb  tbis  great  tbe  provinces  of  Oozco  and  Oaravaja,  fall  into 

plain,  the  carrent  was   slow,  and  the  rivers  tbe  Beni  and  Madeira,  and  not  into  the  Paras. 

navigable  to  a  higber  point  than  almost  any  Tbis  is  of  more  importance  than  it  would  seem 

other  of  tbe  southern  tribataries  of  tbe  Ama-  at  first  sight ;   for  if,  as  was  supposed,  here* 

zonas.    Tbe  forest,  almost  impenetrable  from  tofore,  tbey  passed  into  tbe  Purua,  that  river 

its  network  of  lianas  or  parasitic  creepers,  lined  being  navigable  for  almost  its  entire  extent, 

tbe  river-banks  almost  everywhere,  and  tbe  Onzco,  tbe  former  capital  of  the  Licas,  might 

region  was  but  sparsely  inhabited.    The  white  bave  regained  a  part  of  its  former  prestige, 

settlements  on  the  Pur  as  are  very  few,  and  tbe  being  connected  by  direct  water  commuDica- 

highest  is  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  tion  with  the  Amazonas;  but  tbe  route  by  way 

from  its  mou&.    Tbe  Indian  tribes  are  scat-  of  tbe  Beni  and  Madeira  is  obstructed  bj  cata- 

tered  along   its  banks,   tbeir   villages   being  racts  which  entirely  prevent  continuous  navi- 

frequently  fifty  or  one  bundred  mfles  apart,  gation. 

Tbe  Muras  occupy  the  lower  portion  of  tbe        SenborJoasMiutinsdeSilvaGoutiubo,  a  Bra- 
river  for  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  zilian  geographer,  who  bas  spent  about  eight 
next  come  tbe  Puru-puma  or  Pammarys,  a  years  in  tbe  exploration  of  the  Amazonas,  e»- 
gentle  and  nn warlike  tribe,  and  tbe  Juberys,  a  pecially  its  lower  portion,  in  a  recent  paper  read 
small  band  of  Indians.    Above  tbese  were  tbe  before  tbe  Frencb  SoeieU  de  Oeographk,  states 
Cip6s,   Catarixas,  Pamanas,  and  Jamamadys,  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  tbe  great  river, 
four  very  weak  tribes.    Still  farther  on  were  It  seems  that  uie  Amazonas,  unlike  any  other 
the  Hypnrinas,  a  large  body  of  Indians,  ex-  great  river,  bas  no  delta.     Tbe  vast  mass  of 
tending  also  along    tbe  banks  of  the  lower  sediment  or  debris  brongbt  down  by  its  broad 
Aquiry,  more  warlike,  but  not  bostile  to  the  and  somewhat  rapid  current  is  not  deposited 
whites.    These  occupied  a  territory  of  nearly  at  its  mouth,  forms  no  islands  or  marshes,  hut 
three  hundred  miles  along  tbe  banks  of  tbese  is  in  some  way  carried  out  into  tbe  ocean  and 
two  rivers ;  tbere  was  then  a  break  of  one  bun-  deposited  on  some  distant  coast    So  far  from 
dred  miles  or  more  which  seemed  nninbabited,  ainy  accretion  of  soil  or  land  taking  place  &om 
or  nearly  so,  and  next  came  the  country  of  the  its  deposits,  the  sea  is  constantly  making  in- 
Manenenterys,  a  very  bigbly  dvilized  tribe,  who  roads  upon  tbe  land,  and  the  great  islands  of 
raise,   spin,  and  weave  cotton,  and  are  well  Maranhao  Gaviaua  and  Mexiana  are  portions 
supplied  with  iron  implements,  obtained  indi-  of  tbe  continent  wbicb  tbe  remorseless  sea  had 
rectly,  Mr.  Chandless  thinks,  from  Sarayacn,  surrounded,  and  wbicb  it  is  step  by  step  de- 
on  the  Ucayali.    They  were  industrious  and  stroying.    Within  twenty  years  the  sea  has  torn 
well  clad,  botb  tbe  men  and  women,  and  very  away  tbe  coast  on  tiie  province  of  Para  to  the 
intelligent  and  friendly.    Tbe  Canamarys,  wbo  breadth  of  nearly  a  mile.     Senbor  Cootinho 
were  next  above  them,  tbongb  inferior  in  intel-  believes  tbat  the  debris  of  tbe  Amazonas  and 
ligence  to  tbeir  neighbors,  were  honest  and  tbis  soil  thus  carried  away  are  borne  by  an 
kindly  disposed.     Above  tbese  was  another  under-current  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  dis- 
long  gap,  and  toward  the  sources  of  tbe  Purus  tributed  upon  tbe  shores  of  tbe  islands  of  the 
Mr.  Chandless  found  a  tribe  of  Indians  wbo  West  Indies  and  tbe  adjacent  coasts,  and  he 
bad  never  beard  of  wbite  men,  and  who  were  presents    strong    arguments  in  favor  of  this 
entirely  ignorant  of  tbe  use  of  iron,  nsing  stone  view.    Other  geographers  regard  this  engulf- 
implements,  of  wbicb  be  obtained  specimens,  ment  of  tbe  sediment  from  the  Amazonas  as  dae 
Tbe  Upper  Aquiry  was  peopled  by  tbe  Cape-  to  the  remarkable  deptii  of  the  ocean  at  its 
obenes,  a  tribe  wbo  bave  no  canoes,  and  no  mouth,  wbicb  all  tbis  deposit  is  not  sufficient 
idea  of  building  tbem,  but  make  some  rafts  of  to  fill. 

arrow-grass.      Tbe  animals  along  tbe  route        Tbe  German  geograpber,  Woldemar  Scbnltz. 

were  principally  tbe  capivaras,  or  water-bog,  bas  publisbed  tbe  latitude   and  lougitnde  of 

wbicb  was  found  in  large  numbers,  the  tapir,  fifty-four  points  which  be  bas  ascertained  in 

and  a  few  monkeys.    The  ourassow  bird  was  the  province  of  Sao  Pedro  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 

also  seen  in  fiocks  in  some  places,  and  tbe  the  extreme  southern  province  of  tho  empird 

green  ibis  and  peacock  ben  occasionally.     For  of  Brazil.    Of  these  tbe  most  important  are : 

long  distances,  bowever,  on  tbe  Purus,  there  the  capital,  Porto  Alegre,  wbicb  b  in  SO**  2'  24' 

were  no  animals  visible.      The  India-rubber  soutb  latitude,  and  51°  12' west  longitude  from 

tree    abounds  in  tbe  forests.    Don  Antonio  Greenwich;  tbe  town  of  Pilotas,  sr  46' 53 

Raimondy,  a  Peruvian  geograpber,  bas  supple-  south  latitude,  and   62°  19'  west  lonptnde; 

mented  Mr.  Cbandless's  discoveries  by  an  ex-  Villa  de  Sao  Birja,  in  tbe  extreme  west  on 

pedition  undertaken  in  1864:-'65,  to  explore  tbe  tbe  Uruguay  River,  28°  89'  61"  soutb  latitude, 

courses  of  the  rivers  San  Gavan  and  Ayapata,  and  55°  85'  6"  west  longitnde ;  the  bar  of  the 

affluents  of  tbe  Ynambari,   wbicb,    like  the  Rio  Grande,  82°  9'  soutb  latitude,  and  62  S 

Madre  de  Dies,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Beni,  and  west  longitude.    Tbere  were,  in  1867,  six  rail- 

ibis  of  tbe  Madeira,  the  largest  of  the  southern  roads  in  Brazil,  having  an  aggregate  length  ol 

affluents  of  tbe  Amazonas.    Tbe  result  of  tbis  373.4  miles.      Tbey  were,  tbe  rsaU'dj  from 
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given  to  the  French  SociStS  ds  Giographis  a 
very  full  acconnt  of  its  climate,  surfece,  pro- 
dactions,  and  commerce.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
known  of  the  Spanish  proWnoes,  and  the  accooDt 
of  it  which  he  presents  is  very  Interesting. 

In  Hungaryy  and  the  Austrian  provinces  ad- 
jacent, a  oensns  was  taken  in  1867,  which  gives 
the  inhabitants  by  nationalities.  From  this 
oensns  it  appears  that  the  Magyars,  or  trae 
Hnngarians,  are  only  found  in  Hungary,  Sieben- 
burg,  and  the  Military  Districts  (except  less 
than  5,000  in  Slavonia),  and  that  the  popula- 
tion of  these  states  or  provinces  and  that  of 
Fiume  and  the  Adriatic  Littoral  was  12,248,042 ; 
of  whom  6,150,259  were  Hungarians,  2,247,263 
Roumanians,  1,505,868  Slovaks,  1,202,211  Ger- 
man, 455,047  Servians,  891,458  Rutheniaurs 
170,100  Oroatians,  66,926  Shokats,  44,707 
Wends,  12,048  Bulgarians,  9,472  Italians,  and 
3,183  Greeks.  In  Hungary  proper  there  were 
5,466,289  Magyars,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  9,976,978. 

The  exploration  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
in  Roumanian  by  M.  Ernest  De^ardins,  a  French 
engineer  and  geographer,  during  the  past  year, 
has  resulted  in  the  opening  to  navigation,  free 
from  obstructions,  of  the  mouth  of  Kilia,  hith- 
erto so  nearly  closed  as  to  be  almost  impass- 
able. This  was  effected,  like  that  of  the  Rhine, 
by  the  same  engineer,  by  the  ancient  plan  of 
canalization,  by  which  the  main  current  of  the 
river  was  made  to  clear  its  own  way.  This 
enterprise  insures  a  brilliant  future  for  the  com- 
merce of  Roum&nia. 

The  question  of  nationalities  in  European 
Turkey  has  assumed  a  new  significance  from 
the  recent  attitude  of  Russia  toward  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  It  has  long  been  said  that  the 
Osmanli  race  only  pitched  their  tents  in  their 
European  possessions,  and  it  seems  from  recent 
investigations  that  they  are  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  Turkey. 
Three  very  eminent  ethnographers,  M.  Lejean, 
the  Baron  de  Reden,  and  Herr  Ficker,  have 
estimated  the  numbers  of  the  population  of 
each  nationality  in  the  country,  and  their  esti- 
mates differ  so  little  that  a  mean  of  the  three 
would  probably  be  very  near  the  actual  truth. 
These  estimates  are  as  follows :  * 

Lejean's:  Servians,  1,666,000;  Bulgarians, 
4,200,000;  Bosnians,  1,800,000;  Roumanians, 
4,202,000;  Albanians,  1,809,000;  Greeks,  990,- 
000 ;  Armenians,  400,100 ;  Tsiganes,  890,000 ; 
Nogals  Tartars,  83,000;  Germans,  1,200 ;  Mag- 
yars, 44,000. 

Baron  Reden:  The  Slaves  are  7,700,000, 
consisting  of  Bulgarians,  4,500,000 ;  Servians, 
1,500,000;  Bosnians,  1,450,000;  other  Slaves, 
250,000;  Roumanians,  4,300,000;  Albanians, 
1,600,000 ;  Osmanlis,  1,055,000 :  Greeks,  1,050,- 
000;  Armenians,  150,000;  Jews,  125,000; 
Tsiganes,  80,000 ;  Nogais  Tartars,  25,000. 

Ficker :  Bulgarians,  4,500,000 ;  Servians, 
1,600,000;  Servians  of  Croat  race,  100,000; 
Slaves  of  Russian  and  Polish  race,  100,000; 
Roumanians,  4,400,000;  Albanians,  1,800,000 ; 


Osmanlis,  1,500,000;  Greeks,  1,000,000;  Ar- 
'menians,   400,000;  Jews,   200,000 ;  Tstganes, 
500,000;    Nogais    Tartars,   40,000;  GennaK 
10,000 ;  Magyars,  50,00a 

The  Slavonic  races,  then,  the  kindred  bj 
blood  and  race  of  the  Russians  and  Boomuu- 
ans,  are,  bo  far  as  numbers  go,  the  jmfU  of 
Turkey,  and,  in  the  general  movement  for  for- 
emment  by  nationalities,  it  may  reasonaU;  be 
expected  that  ere  long  they  will  come  noder 
Russian  swav 

On  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  March,  186T,  tbe 
whole  Grecian  Archipelago  and  coosiderabk 
portions  of  the  mainland,  extending  as  fiv  i^ 
to  Constantinople,  were  shaken  by  earthquakes. 
The  island  of  MUylens,  in  the  Archipel^ 
containing  a  population  of  about  fifty  tboosasd 
souls,  was  the  central  point  of  the  distnrbaBce, 
and  suffered  very  severely.  From  eight  bna- 
dred  to  one  thousand  lives  were  lost  in  tbe 
capital  of  the  island,  and  about  as  many  per- 
sons were  maimed  more  or  leas  severrij.  Tb« 
little  port  (Meteli)  is  in  ruins;  a  conslderabk 
number  of  the  houses  were  swallowed  Tip,  and 
the  remainder,  though  mostly  of  solid  stoee, 
reeled  and  feU  together  like  houses  of  cank 
The  castle,  the  oathedral,  the  Governor's  kio^ 
the  mosques  and  the  consular  residences,  sD 
shared  in  the  ruin.  The  sea  heaved  and  boil^l 
into  and  out  of  the  ports,  and  has,  it  ia  sai 
taken  possession  of  what  was  forraOTlj  one  of 
the  principal  business  streets  of  the  town. 

Entering  Asia,  by  way  of  A»ia  JUmt.  ** 
find  an  abundance  of  interesting  facts  gletw^J 
by  the  numerous  explorers  in  all  parts  of  tbit 
continent,  but  none  of  snoh  profound  intere^ 
as  those  which,  in  some  former  years,  bare 
drawn  attention  to  the  Asiatic  explorers  almost 
exclusively.  MM.  Mauss  and  Saavaire,  two 
French  geographers,  made  in  1866  an  expe<li- 
tion  in  Southern  Syria  from  Eerak  (the  ancie« 
Kiriath  or  Kirjath-Moab)  to  Shobak,  a  \mj 
in  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  tbe  Gnlf  d 
Akabah,  as  a  complement  to  the  Due  de  lignest 
Dead  Sea  Expedition.  Their  expedition  rt 
suited  in  more  important  discoveries  for  Ibt 
archaeologists  than  for  geography.  Thej  fooad 
numerous  ruins  of  towers,  temples,  and  tm^ 
of  the  periods  before  Christ,  traces  of  Room 
buildings^  ruins  of  churches  and  of  mosqwi 
and  towns  of  the  Mohammedan  era. 

W.  H.  Oolvill,  Esq.,  a  surgeon  conaecteJ 
with  the  British  consulate  at  Bnshire,  madei 
land  journey  with  a  number  of  attendants  fru* 
Bushire  to  the  port  of  Lingah,  along  tht  ea^ 
em  or  Persian  side  of  the  Persian  Gait  1^ 
country  has  seldom  been  visited  by  European 
and  is  in  part  governed  by  Persian  Khans,  aw 
in  part  by  Arab  Sheikhs.  The  inhabitant  b« 
describes  as  industrious,  and  for  the  most  part 
prosperous.  The  SheikL  of  Hamerun,  tbe 
country  lying  nearest  to  the  mouth  of  the  gi^ 
manufactures  and  exports  gunpowder  throagb 
the  port  of  Lingah. 

The  northern  frontiers  of  India^  and  U 
course  of  the  Himalaya  range  of  mo^RtaiE* 
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*     Dr.  Oollingwood,  an  English  botanist,  made  ©2q)lored  the  region  about  ita  upper  waters  and 

in    1866    a    boat -journey  across    the    north-  their  tributaries.    He  found  here  three  disfeict 

em  end  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  mostly  for  nations:  the  Siamese,  who  had  in  the  early  pin 

botanical  purposes,   but  developing  some  in-  of  this  century  made  inroads  into  this  coontrr, 

teresting  facts  relative  to  the  harbors,  produc-  a°<3  taken  possession  of  that  portion  of  it  lying 

tion  of  coal,  and  the  character  and  industry  of  near  the  bank  of  the  Me-Kong;  the  Laotians, 

the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  island,  or  people  of  Laos,  who,  if  not  the  original  in- 

He  found  Tam-suy,  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  habitants  of  the  country,  have  occupied  it  for 

Kelung,  on  the  east,  excellent  and  commodious  many  centuries ;  and  a  savage  tribe  analogom 

harbors,  the  -latter  having  an  abundance  of  to  the  Hill  Shyens  or  Shans  of  Burraah.   The 

coal  readily  accessible.    The  harbor  is  filling  up,  Laotians  and  Siamese  are  intelligent  and  at  least 

however,  tJirough  the  carelessness  of  the  na-  semi-civilized.   The  population,  in  consequence 

tives.  of  frequent  desolating  wars,  is  scattered  anJ 

An  exjiloring  expedition  was  decided  upon  poor, 
by  the  British  (Government  in  1867,  to  survey        The  Peninsula  of  Corea  has  been  perhaps 

the  region  lying  between  the  highest  navigable  the  least  known  of  any  of  the  countries  of  tlic 

points  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Irrawady,  the  Orient  bordering  on  the  sea.    Its  people  were 

Salwen,  and  the  great  Chinese  river  Yangtse-  not  unfriendly,  except  when  awed  by  their 

Kiang,   to  determine  the  practicability  of  a  mandarins,  but  the  government,  a  rigid  and 

ready,  cheap,  and  easy  communication  between  cruel  despotism,  had  pursued  the  policy  of  isola- 

Central  and  Southwestern  China   and  India,  tion  and  non-intervention  to  a  greater  exten; 

The  enterprise  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  even  than  that  of  Japan ;  and  the  attempt";  of 

the  communication  if  accomplished  would  add  Russian,  French,  English,  or  American  naviga- 

greatly  to  the  amount  of  British  commerce,  tors  to  penetrate  into  the  country  had  bwn 

The  Yangtse-Kiangh  a  large  river,  but  it  flows  niet  by  the  murder  of  their  crews  where  tbej 

for  much  of  its  course  through  a  sandy  conn-  were  weak,  or  by  the  most  rigid  non-inKr- 

try,  and  it  bears  so  much  silt  in  its  waters  that  course  where  their  armament  wastoo  gtron»to 

its    chanuel    is    constantly  changing.    Mr.  J.  be  destroyed.    The  Russians  had  surveyed  tk 

Minett  Hockly,  of  the    Royal    Navy,  harbor-  coasts,  and  a  French  admiral  had  socceeded  in 

master  at  Shanghai,  prepared  in  1867  numerous  1856  in  ascending  an  arm  of  the  sea  for  some 

corrections  of  the  chart  of  the  river  as  far  as  distance,  but  without  making  any  considerable 

Hankow,  but  he  states  that  the  changes  are  so  discoveries.    But  it  was  left  for  another  French 

frequent  as  to  require  constant  watching. .  naval  oflScer,  Rear- Admiral  Roze,  to  penetrate 

The  appointment  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  1866  to  their  capital  with  his  armed  reesek 
of  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  our  late  minister  to  to  hold  considerable  though  at  first  reloctant 
that  country,  to  be  ambassador  and  envoy  for  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  and  to  obuia 
life  to  the  Western  powers,  cannot  fail  greatly  specimens  of  their  money,  their  anns,  and  their 
to  increase  our  facilities  for  commercial  rela-  military  equipments.  He  also  succeeded  in 
tions  with  the  Chinese,  and  give  us  the  opportu-  making  a  careful  survey  of  the  estnary  and 
nity  for  a  more  full  exploration  of  the  mterior  river  of  Seoul  or  Hang  Kyang,  on  which  theji" 
of  that  vast  empire.  Already  a  countryman  capital,  whose  name  seems  to  be  in  donbt,  i< 
of  ours,  Mr.  Albert  S.  Bickman,  well  and  favor-  situated.  This  river  he  ascended  with  a  steam 
ably  known  as  a  geologist  and  zoologist,  has  corvette  and  two  small  steam  gunboats  B« 
explored  the  upper  waters  of  the  Si-Kiang  in  found  it  fortified  along  nearly  its  whole  conr?e, 
the  interests  of  science,  a  section  hitherto  al-  the  fortifications  at  some  points  being  very 
most  entirely  unknown,  and  has  given  in  the  massive,  and  armed  like  those  of  China  wtb 
Bulletin  of  the  Societe  de  Oeographie  a  very  cannon  and  gingals  of  antiquated  pattern.  The 
interesting  account  of  the  region  watered  by  country  appeared  to  be  fei-tile  and  the  popab- 
this  river,  which  he  ascended  for  nearly  1,200  tion  large.  Admiral  Roze  thinks  that  the  cap- 
miles,  and,  crossing  over  to  the  Yangtse-Kiang  ital  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  names 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tungting,  descended  Hang-Yang-Tching  and  King-Sse.  Its  pop 
the  Yangtse  to  Hankow  and  Shanghai.  He  was  lation  he  estimates  within  the  walled  town  it 
in  this  journey  exposed  to  considerable  perils,  from  80,000  to  100,000  souls,  besides  a  cons*!- 
both  from  robbers  and  from  the  Chinese  of  the  erable  number  in  the  suburbs.  The  wall  efl- 
interior,  who  had  the  usual  prejudice  of  their  closes  a  circular  space  of  from  13  to  15  sqoan? 
countrymen,  who  had  not  lived  in  the  seaports,  kilometres,  and  is  from  20  to  28  feet  in  heifflii. 
against  the  "  white  devils."  Mr.  Bickman's  and  six  or  seven  feet  in  thickness,  with  severe 
geological  discoveries  were  important  and  valu-  strong  towers  or  bastions.  It  is  situated  about 
able.  The  valley  of  the  Si-Kiang,  one  of  the  four  miles  from  the  river.  The  palaces  of  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world,  yielding  two  large  king  and  princes  are  well  bnilt,  but  the  re- 
crops  each  year,  owes  its  fertility  mmnly  to  the  mainder  of  the  city  is  mostly  made  up  of  sraa- 
annual  inundations  of  its  surface.  and  wretched  cottages. 

In  Cochin  China,  or  Cambodia,  M.  de  Legr^e,        Afbioa. — On  this  continent,  we  must,  for 

a  French  naval  officer,  ascended,  by  order  of  the  want  of  space,  pass  over  the  projected  or  n*^* 

French  Government,  in  the  winter  of  1867,  the  yet  fully  perfected  explorations  of  M.  Saia* 

Me-Kong,  the  largest  river  of  the  country,  and  across  the  continent  from  Khartum  on  tbf 
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citizens  of  a  common  country."    Another  set  factory  means  of  restoring  the  Soathem  Statw 

of  resolutions  was  proposed,  which   declare  to  the  Union.    He  deprecated  the  policy  of 

it  to  be  the  "duty  and  the    policy  of  the  inaction  advised  by  some  of  their  leading citi- 

people  of  Georgia  to  remain  quiet,  and  there-  zens,  and  declared  it  to  be  'his  purpose  that  tbe 

by  preserve  at  least  their  self-respect,  their  military  forces  under  his  command  should  ap- 

manhood  and  honor ;  "  that  if  the  bill  before  pear  as  little  as  possible  in  civil  affairs,    flow 

Congress  should  become  a  law,  it  was  to  be  much  the  military  authority  would  be  felt  by 

hoped  that  Governor  Jenkins,  "  either  alone  or  the  people,  he  said,  depended  on  themselves; 

in  conjunction  with  the  Governors  of  other  for  his  own  part,  he  should  endeavor  to  di>- 

Southern  States,  will  at  once  take  the  necessary  charge  his  duties  "  with  strict  fidelity  to  the 

steps  to  have  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  law.  with  fairness,  and  with  due  regard  to  tbe 

tested  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  rights  of  all." 

States ; "  and  that  their  thanks  were  due  to  A  mass  meeting  of  the  freedraen  was  held  at 

President  Johnson  for  his  "  patriotic  efforts  to  Augusta  on  the  13th  of  April,  attended  by 

protect  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  several  prominent  white  citizens,  who  tried  to 

and  the  liberties  of  the  people."    Still  another  impress  upon  the  enfranchised  negroes  tb«ir 

series  of  resolutions  was  submitted  to  the  meet-  responsibility  as  citizens,  and,  above  all,  adviseii 

ing,   which  declared   the  Reconstruction  Bill  moderation  and  harmony.      The    resolatioos 

*'  harsh  and  cruel,  as  it  surrenders  life,  liberty,  adopted  at  this  meeting  recommend  a  united 

and  estate  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  military  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Union  Repub- 

power,  in  positive    conflict   with  the   letter,  lican  party,  and  declared  that  there  ought  to  be 

spirit,   and  genius    of  the  Constitution    and  no  political  distinctions  based  on  a  ^fferenoe 

American  liberty ; "   and  that    assent    to  its  of  race ;  that  the  right  to  vote  involved  the 

principles  would  be  political  suicide.    The  last  right  to  sit  on  juries ;  that  corporal  punishm«i£ 

two  resolutions  were  in  these  words :  was  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  ought  to  be 

i&«<?^pei,  Thatwe  do  now  solemnly  asseverate,  and  abolished;  that  the   widows  and  orphans  of 

call  God  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts  in  doing  those  who  perished  in  the  war  were  entitied  to 

80,  that  as  a  people  we  meditate  no  iUeg^  opposition  protection ;  and  that  the  obligation  of  the  m- 

to  the  laws— no  violation  of  private  rights,  whether  i;^„„i  j^u*  „t.^„ij  i.^  i,„i^  ««««a^ 

of  the  Northern  man  or  Southern  man-the  black  or  ^^^Sl^  ^^^^  should  be  held  sacred, 

white— no  denial  of  sympathy,  justice,  or  legal  rights  A  here  was  a  general  disposition  shown,  in  thi 

of  the  colored  portion  of  our  population,  and  that  all  public  discussion  of  the  relations  of  whites  anu 

we  ask  is  auiet,  and  the  enjoyment  of  what  Uttle  we  blacks  in  the  State,  to  secure  friendly  fecliag 

hope  for  from  the  soil  ofour  devastated,  afflicted,  ^^  j  harmonious  action  on  the  part  of  the  two 

and  poverty-stncken  country.  ^  ■c    /-i  t>    x  1.1  • ^ 

jResolved,  That  wo  are  conscious  of  having  done  all  F^^^'     Ex-Governor  Brown,  at  a  public  m«^ 

that  mortal  power  could  do  to  secure  the  happiness  mg  in  Savannah,  declared  that  their  interests 

and  liberties  of  our  people,  but  in  God's  afflictive  were  identical,  and  that  they  should  endeavor 

Providence  we  have  been  overwhelmed— we  meekly  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  each  other.    He 

^:jJ'aSI^Xtood^n>ru,lZtV-Tjoffi^^^^  -fed  the  black^  tf^Dy  themselves  with  the 

trusting  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  sense  native  whites  as  their  best  fnenda,  and  declared 

of  honor,  justice,  and  magnanimity  of  the  Northern  himself  in  favor  of  equal  justice  to  white  and 

people  wiU  in  our  persons  vmdicate  the  dignity,  black,  "in  court  and  out  of  court" 

rights,  and  liberties  of  the  American  citizen.  ^he  Hon.  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  Governor  of 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  the  first  series  was  Georgia,  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  oon- 

adopted.    These  three  sets  of  resolutions  in-  gressional  plan  of  reconstruction.    He  bdieved 

dicate  very  accurately  the  different  states  of  the  laws  both  oppressive  and  unconstitntiooaL 

feeling  in  Georgia  respecting  the  congressional  and  determined  to  have  them  tested  before  tbi 

measures  which  were  soon  after  to  be  carried  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States.    With 

into  vigorous  execution  throughout  ten  of  the  this  view  he  set  out  for  Washington,  and  on 

Southern  States.  the  10th  of  April  filed  a  bill  in  the  Supreme 

On  the  1st  of  April  M^'or-GeneralJohn  Pope  Court  praying  relief,  first,  by  a  temporary  in- 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Third  Military  junction  restraining  all  proceedings  imder  tbe 
District.  The  spirit  in  which  he  intended  to  Reconstruction  Acts,  before  a(iyudication  upon 
exercise  the  powers  vested  in  him  was  indi-  the  case  by  the  court ;  and,  secondly,  a  perpet- 
cated  in  his  first  general  order.  (Se^  Ala-  ual  iiy unction  against  their  enforcement  it 
BAMA.)  case  they  should  be  shown  to  be  null  and  void. 

[A  more  complete  account  of  the  military  as  violating  the  fundamental  law.   The  case  was 

orders  in  this  district  has  been  given  under  finally  brought  before  the  court  by  the  StAte> 

the  article  Alabama.    It  will  be  repeated  here  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi  conjointly, 

only  so  far  as  necessary  to  explain  or  illustrate  While  at  Washington  Governor  Jenkins  pol^- 

events  in  the  State  of  Georgia.]  lished  an  address  (on  the  10th  of  April)  U}  the 

General  Pope  was  cordially  received  in  people  of  tlie  State  of  Georgia,  advising  non- 
Atlanta,  on  which  occasion  he  expressed  his  action  under  the  military  laws  until  their  ie- 
surprise  at  the  friendly  welcome  given  him.  gality  had  been  pronounced  upon.  On  his  re- 
He  told  the  people  that  the  legislation  which  turn  to  Georgia  he  was  met  at  Atlanta  bva 
had  sent  him  there  was  conceived  in  no  spirit  communication  from  General  Pope  in  th*  ftr- 
of  hostility,  but  as  the  speediest  and  most  satis-  lowing  terras : 
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hold  your  office  bv  permission  of  the  United  States  were  published  on  the  17th  of  June,  designate 

tenure.   Custom,  old  enouji  to  be  hiw  itself,  restricts  ^^^^  ^0.  ^^^e  disqaabfied  under  the  law. 

us  in  conversation  and  action,  precisely  as  paragraph  The  United  States  District  Attorney  at  Sa- 

8  of  my  order  restricts  you.  yannah  being  applied  to  for  his  opinion  on  the 

There  is  a  very  simple  mode  of  freeing  ourselves  qnestion,  "whether  or  not  a  citizen  pardoned 

ftom  suchrestnctions  when  they  become  too  oppres-  ^^  ^^^  President,  for  his  participation  in  the 

In  conclusion,  Governor,  it  seems  necessaiy  for  me  rebellion,  before  tlie  passage  of  the  Acta,  can 
to  say  in  general  reply  to  the  latter  portion  of  your  be  legally  included  among  the  disfranchise^'* 
letter,  that  the  paragraph  of  my  order  to  which  you  declared  it  to  be  his  belief  that  such  a  citizen 
object  was  verjr  carefully  considered ;  that  it  means  ^^g  entitled  to  register  his  name  and  cast  his 
precisely  what  it  says,  and  that  to  the  full  extent  of  ^^^.^  ^4.  *i,^  i  ^*'  a  r  ^  a  tu- 
my  power  it  will  be  strictly  enforced,  vote  at  the  electioik    A  few  days  after  this 

my  great  respect  for  your  personal  character  has  opinion  of  the  District  Attorney  was  published, 

made  it  nainiul  to  me  to  write  you  this  letter,  but  as  an  onnonncement  appeared  in  one  of  the  Savaa* 

a  f^  and  full  understanding  between  us  is  absolutely  nah  papers,  over  the  signature  of  the  president 

re^'K^uWS^'^t^tTrrU^ofK  of /«  Board  of  Reglstratioa  for  Li  6^, 

offence,  to  acquamt  you  fully  with  my  understanding  stating  that  instructions  had  been  received  l' 

of  my  duty,  and  of  the  status  of  the  civil  offioersoF  register  all  persons  who  would  take  the  pre- 

tho  provisional  State  governments  under  the  late  Acts  scribed  oath,  and  giving  notice,  that  if  the  per* 

of  Con^p^s.  gons  who  had  called  at  the  office  with  tkir 

I  agam  assure  you  that  it  shall  be  my  study,  as  it  -^„»j^^„    ^^„]^    .«^w^«*.   ♦»,«  .^^^   ♦i,^^  ^-ahU 

willTe  my  pleasilre,  to  preserve  unimpaired  friendly  Pardons,   would  repeat   the  visit,  they  wonM 

and  harmonious  relations  with  you,  and  I  trust  that  receive  prompt  attention.     This  advertisement 

our  views  on  the  subject  of  this  correspondence  may  called  forth  the  following  from  headquarters: 

be  made  to  harmonize  sufficiently  to  secure  this  re-_,-_         „Trr.  t^.,^t»      jt>   .^-.• 

suit.    I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^^  ^^^  S.  WOmou,  lYendetU  Board  JUgi^abfi^ 

JOHN  POPE,  tiovannah^  Ga.  : 

Major-General  Commanding.  ^^  ^^^^  instructions  are  authorized  as  you  mnmct 

in  the  Savannah  papers.    You  will  be  guided  by  tts 

On  the  next  day  General  rope  issued  an  law  and  previous  printed  instructions.   Beo«ll  jot 

order  republishing  paragraph  8  of  Order  No.  advertisement.    By  order  of  Major-General  POPE. 

1,  with  the  following  interpretation  and  direc-  •^-  ^-  Meuke,  General  Inspector  RegistraUon. 

tions  with  regard  to  its  execution  :  The  Fourth  of  July  was  very  generally  «Ie- 

The  words  "  shall  not  use  any  influence  what-*  brated  in  the  State.  At  Atlanta  there Va?  a 
ever"  shaU  be  interpreted  in  theu- widest  sense,  and  Republican  "State  Mass  Convention,"  dele- 
held  to  mean  advice,  verbal  or  written,  given  to  m-     „«/!„  ±^  «,i,«.,u u              •*!      *  .i:.«:«*fiin 

dividual,  committees,  or  the  pubUc.     '  ^  ^^,  ^  which  were  chosen  without  distiDCtwQ 

All  officers  in  this  military  district  are  dmscted,  and  of  color.     In  then*  resol  n tions  they  adopted  m 

citizens  are  requested,  to  give  immediate  information  •  name  of  the  Union  Republican  pnrty  of  GecH^ 

of  any  infraction  of  this  order;  and  to  prevent  mis-  and  declared  themselves   in  alliance  with  the 

Z^rd"*,^t^a2?ilJurS\sUeofm^«  National  Republican  ..arty.  They  pledge  th«: 
within  this  district,  who  violates  the  above  order,  "^arty  support  to  the  reconstruction  measnrw 
will  be  deposed  from  his  office  and  held  accountable  of  Congress,  favor  a  general  system  of  irw 
in  such  other  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  case  de-  schools,  and  declare  the  principles  of  the  E^ 
^^^  publican  party  to  be  identified  with  tlie  in- 
General  Pope  had  occasion  to  exercise  the  terests  of  the  laboring  class  in  society  acd  tie 
power  of  removing  and  appointing  civil  ofBcers  equal  rights  of  all  men.  Finally,  they  expres 
but  sparingly.  On  the  30th  of  April,  how-  their  admiration  and  esteem  for  General  Popf« 
ever,  he  appointed  a  mayor  and  Board  of  Al-  and  indorse  "  his  wise,  patriotic^  and  stater 
derm  en  for  the  city  of  Augusta  on  the  expira-  manlike  administration  of  tlie  Reconstmcti^a 
tion  of  the  term  of  oflSce  of  the  former  in-  Laws,"  with  assurances  that  he  will  have  tl.e 
cumbents.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  sheriff  and  **  encouragement  and  support  of  the  Union  Re- 
deputy-sheriff  of  Bartow  County  were  re-  publican  party  of  Georgia,  in  his  further  e^ 
moved  for  "  gross  neglect  of  duty,"  in  conse-  aeavora  to  institute  a  loyal  and  legal  govern- 
quence  of  which  '•  criminals  havo  escaped,  and  ment  for  our  beloved  State." 
loyal  men  have  been  unable  to  secure  iustice  While  registration  was  going  on  in  the  Siftt<r 
through  their  negligence  or  connivance."  the  public  discussions  on  the  political  sitnatioi 
In  the  District  of  Georgia  the  use  of  the  indicated  three  classes  among  the  citizens:  th*** 
"chain-gang,"  as  a  mode  of  legal  punishment,  who  favored  a  hearty  support  of  the  milit^irT; 
except  in  case  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  reconstruction  plan ;  those  who  recommfD^^* 

Senitcntiary,  was  discontinued  from  the  1st  of  entire  inaction  nnder  the  operation  of  thela^^?; 

[ay.                   •  and  those  who  counselled  a  general  regi^ratiotvr* 

The  order  announcing  the  regulations  to  be  to  be  followed  by  a  vote  against  holding  a  ct>r 

observed,  in  accomplishing  the  registration  of  vention.    Prominent  amongst  those  who  a*' 

persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Third  Military  vised  the  last-named  course  was  ex-Govern' 

District,  was  published  on  the  21st  of  May,  fol-  Ilerschel  V.  Johnson.     After  reviewing  i 

lowed  on  the  1st  of  June  by  instructions  to  the  situation  and  the  terms  offered  for  the  rect 

registrars.    (Sm  Alabama.)    Special  instruc-  struction  of  the  Southern  States,  in  a  letter  td 

tione  to  the  Boards  of  Registration  in  Georgia  several  gentlemen  of  Atlanta,  who  had  reqaert* 
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district  are  such  as  I  consider  necessary  to  the       Metolved^  That  we  protest,  diBpasslonitelj,  ja 
execution  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts."  firmly,  affauiBt  what  are  known  as  the  Beoonstnwtwn 


Georgia  _  ,     ^ 

tember,  on  which  day  the  order  was  issaed  o/ the  ^uth,  as  weU  as  hurtful  to  the  true  ^^^ 

directing;  the  election  to  be  held,  commencing  ©veiy  portion  of  our  common  country,  and  leading 

on  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  October,  and  continu-  ^i^^tly,  if  not  intentionally,  to  the  permanent  sh 

;««  fK».^A  pf«^a      Ti»^  «,i,/x1a  ,«^.^^k»»  «^»:<,4-/>./^^  premacy  of  the  negro  race  m  all  those  Stales  where 

^°^    ,  ol®  ^I^^It.        t  whole  number  registered  ^^se  liws  are  now*  being  enforced. 
was  188,647,  the  whites  bemg  m  the  majority        Jietohed,  That  we  protest  in  like  spirit  and  mam 

by  about  2,000  names.  against  the  policy  of  the  dominant  party  in  CoMwes, 

The  provisions  of  the  election  order  are  near-  which  seeks  to  inflict  upon  the  States  of  the  Sootli 

ly  identical  with  those  previously  issued  for  the  J^1S^'h.^Rfn?h''a^t?♦\,?JIii?f  n^^^^^^^ 

Oi-x       /?Aiv  fcik  \     n>\^     1  /»/»  races  in  tne  boutn,  and  to  the  people  of  sll  parts  of 

State  of  Alabama.     {See  Aiabama.)     The  166  the  Union,  but  a  crime  against  aviUiation  wfe  it  b 

delegates  were  apportioned  among  the  sena-  the  duty  of  all  right-minded  men  eveiywhere  to  dls- 

torial  districts  of  the  State.    Instructions  were  coimtenance  and  condei^. 

issued  by  the  superintendent  of  registration  to  v^^^S^A*^*^  ^,«  ^'i^Ju?^  S^"^.?^  thenime  tnd 
♦!.«>  ««-:^««  K^«,^..  ^v..^n»Y.rv,,f  4\>^  fifo*/*  r.r»  ♦K/^  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  State,  this  our  solcniii 
the  vanous  boards  throughout  the  State  on  the    ^^^^^  againstthe  assembling  of  ^convention,  vMd 

1st  of  October,  giving  specific  directions  as  to  we  affirm,  with  evidence  before  us,  has  been  ordered 

the  manner  of  taking  the  vote.    The  election,  under  pretence  of  votes  which  were  illegiJily  urtbor- 

which  was  ordered  for  the  last  three  days  of  '^\  forcibly  procured,  fraudulentlT  received,  icd 

Or»f:ohAr  was  rontinnftd   hv  miliiArv  order  No  "*8ely  counted,  as  we  beheve.    And,  m  view  of  lis 

uctoDer,  was  connnuea,  oy  ramtary  oraer  sso.  ^^j^^  responsibilities  of  the  issues  involved,  we  do 

83,  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  November ;  106,410  hereby  de<&e  that  we  will  forever  hold  the  work  o: 

votes  were  cast,  of  which  102,283  were  "  for  a  firaminp  a  constitution  by  such  authori^,  with  mm 

convention,"  and  4,127  "  against  a  convention."  to  be  rorced  by  military  Dower  on  the  Iree  people  of 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  whites  abstained  I^f,,^^*^®"^  Commonwealth,  as  a  mme  tgabrt  o^ 

from  U^,^tho\h  36,^0  are  reported,  to  S^^e^'^^^o^f  foSi^^ 

have  voted  m  favor  of  holding  the  convention,  ballot-box,  and  against  the  dignity  and  charscterof 

Of  the  delegates  chosen,  133  were  whites  and  representative  institutions. 

83  blacks.  The  remaining  resolutions  provide  for  tiw 

An  order  was  published  on  the  19th  of  ^o-  appointment  of  a  Central  Executive  Commit- 

vember  announcing  the  names  of  the  delegates,  tee,  and  the  organization  of  the  party  in  tbt 

and  directing  them  to  a^emble  m  convention  various  counties ;  appoint  a  committee,  ami*g 

at  Atlanta,  on  Monday,  the  9th  day  of  Decem-  ^^nch  were  He^hel  V.  Johnson  andB.  E 

ber   and  proceed  to  frame  a  constitution  and  Hill,  to  prepare  and  publish  an  address  to  the 

civil  ffovernment  for  the  State  of  Georgia.  people  of  Georgia  and  of  the  United  Suta, 

Before    the    assembling    of    the    delegates  setting  forth  the  true  sen timents  of  the  wbhe  < 

chosen  by  qualified  voters  to  frame  the  new  p^ce  in  the  State;    and   finally  express  the 

constitution,   the  Conservatives  of  the  State  thanks  of  the  convention  to  the  CoDsemtivtt 

held  a  convention  at  Macon  m  which  nearly  ^,f  ^he  N-Qrth  for  their  support  of  the  '•Consu- 

every  county  was  represented.    This  body  met  tution  of  our  fathers  and  the  supremacy  of  tk 

on  the  5th  of  December  and  chose  the  Hon.  ^j^^e  race."    The  following  was  also  unini- 

B.  H.  Hill  president  ot  the  convention  by  ac-  Piously  adopted  : 
clamation.    On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Hill  con-  ^ 

gratulated  the  assembly  on  the  auspicious  occa-  ,  ^^?fii  ''^t**  °^  wMineat  graUtude  wjd  ibw; 

don  of  the  meeting  and  dwelt  at  length  on  the  iirrntehrfe'LT^r^  ^h?ti^^^ 

sacred  obhgation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  contributions  so  generously  to  our  suffering  pcop* 

"  Your  duty,"  he  said,  "  is  as  manifest  as  ex-  during  the  past  and  present  year,  and  we  praj  thaJ  • 

istence  and  as  important  as  life.     It  is  summed  gracious  Providence  will  vouchsafo  that  they  mar 

up  in  one  sentence :  Hold  on,  hold  on,  hold  on,  Pil^^Ll'Pr.ft^."'  }^'^  ^"^  ^*«^  "P^'^  ^®  ^"^^  * 

at  all  hazards,  and  through  a5l  sacrifices,  to  the  ^^<^d-fold  m  days  to  come. 
Constitution  of  your  fathers."    He  expressed        The  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  titf 

his  belief  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  city  hall,  at  Atlanta,  on  tlie  9th  of  December, 

the  North  did  not  desire  to  do  them  iiyustice,  5n  accordance  with  the  order  of  Greneral  Pope, 

and  there  would   yet  be  a  reaction  in  their  and  was  called  to  order  by  G.  W.  AshbunL 

favor.  On  the  following  day  a  permanent  organiatiot 

The  following  are  the  principal  resolutions  ^^  efifected,  and  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Parrott  wi* 

adopted  by  the  convention :  chosen  president.    The  convention,  stood  td- 

i?..^7«.,7  Ti,  *               •    *!.   J  ^  *        *  .   1  journed  from  the  23d  of  December  to  the  Sii 

Resolved^  That  we  recognize  the  duty  to  sustain  law    ^c  Tan«o*^  i  q«q      n.,-: Vul-Ti-^  j.*a  it 

and  order,  and  support  cheerfuUy  afl  constitutional  ^\^Janjary»  1868.     During  the  twelve  dysit 

measures  of  the  United   States   Government,  and  wmcn  tne  convention  sat  in  the  month  ot  ly 

maintain  the  rights  of  all  classes  under  enlightened  cember,  its  action  was  mostly  of  a  legisl«dr« 

and  Uberal  laws.  character. 

f  A%Jt^Je'?l^!Jl.fth^e'Ta'gVr^^^  Jh^  question  of  relief  to  debtor,  w«  c« 

their  expressions  of  aUegiance  to  the  Union  of  the  "^"^^^^  occupied  the  attentaon  of  the  people  « 

States ;  and  reiterate  their  determination  to  mahitain  ^^  tune,  and  on  the  12th  the  following  ^^ 

innolato  the  Constitution  framed  by  their  fathers.  nance  was  adopted : 
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GERMANY.  I.  The  German  ITatumaUty.-- 
The  aspirations  of  the  German  nation  for  polit- 
ical unity  led,  in  1866,  to  the  war  between 
Austria  and  Prnssia,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  German  Diet.  The  reorganization  which 
followed  the  war  is  regarded  nowhere  as  a 
permanent  settJement,  but  only  as  a  temporary 
compromise  for  avoiding  new  and  serious  com- 
plications. The  aspirations  of  the  Germans  for 
a  future. union,  which  is  to  embrace  alldistojcts 
exclusively  or  |)redominantly  inhabited  by  Over- 
mans, continue.  The  territory  of  the  Gterman 
nation  embraces  at  present  the  following  coon- 
tries  :  1.  The  states  of  the  North-German  Con- 
federation, with  a  population  of  29,818,722 ; 
2.  The  South-CJerman  states,  8,617,466  ;  8. 
Luxemburg,  208,861;  4.  Lichtenstein,  7,500; 
6.  The  German  provinces  of  Austria,  which 
were  formeriy  connected  with  the  German 
Confederation,  numbered  upward  of  11,000,000 
inhabitants,  but  in  tiiree  of  these  provinces  the 
Germans  were  in  a  minority.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  doubtful  whether,  in  case  of 
a  reconstruction  of  Germany,  on  the  principle 
of  nationality,  provinces  in  which  the  Germans 
do  not  form  a  minority  can  be  secured  for  a 
union  with  Germany.  Altogether  the  number  of 
Germans  in  Austria  is  7,877,676,  but  not  more 
than  four  milUons  of  them  live  in  provinces 
really  German.    These  German  provinces  are : 


France  has  still  a  German-speaking  pqrals- 
tion  of  about  1,160,000,  but  they.speok  French 
as  well  as  German,  and,  from  all  indicatioos, 
appear  to  be  fully  satisfied  with  their  forming 
part  of  France. 

XL  The  North- German  Con/ederatufii,—T\m 
Confederation,  which  was  established  in  1866, 
consists  of  Prussia  and  the  German  st&tcji 
north  of  the  river  Main.  The  following  Ubk 
exhibits  the  population  of  each  of  these  ftatfis 
according  to  the  census  of  1864,  and  the  ^ 
centage  of  the  Evangelical,  Roman  CatboHc, 
and  other  religious  denominations : 


STATES. 


Total  population. 

G«niuui  popolation. 

Lower  Austria . . 
Upper  Austria . . 

Salzburg 

Stvria 

1,681,697 
707,450 
146,769 

1,056,778 
332,456 
851,016 
443,912 

1,841,770  ■ 
688,290 
140,197 
640,806 

Carinthia 

Tyrol 

231,558 
625,092 

Silesia 

234,348 

Total 

6,220,078 

8,802,056 

This  comprises  nearly  all  the  territory  that  it 
is  intended  at  present  to  embrace  within  the 
future  German  empire.  It  contidns  at  present 
a  population  of  about  43,000,000. 

Should  a  time  ever  come  when  the  national- 
ity principle  shall  be  fully  carried  through  in 
Europe,  New  Germany  would  also  be  joined 
by  the  larger  portion  of  Switzerland,  of  whose 
22  cantons,  1y,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  about  2,000,000,  are  predominantly  German. 

In  the  three  JBaltio  provinces  of  Russia, 
Courland,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia,  together  with 
a  population  of  about  1,800,000  inhabitants, 
German  has  been  for  centuries  the  ruling 
language  which  is  spoken  by  the  nobility 
and  the  educated  classes  generally.  But  the 
lower  classes,  comprising  a  majority  of  the  total 
population,  still  speak  the  original  language  of 
the  country.  The  Russian  Government,  fully 
appreciating  the  important  influence  of  the 
nationality  principle  upon  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe,  adopted  in  1867  measures  for  sup- 

? Ian  ting  the  German  by  the  Russian  language, 
hese  measures  produced  a  great  irritation,  both 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  in  Germany. 


Prnssia 

Saxony 

MecUenbnrg-  I 

Schvrerin j 

Bare- Weimar 

Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz. 

Oldenbnrg 

Brunswick. 

8axe-MeiningM 

Baze-Alteoburff 

Saxe-Cuborg-Gotha . . 

Anhalt 

Scbwarxbnrg-Ka* 

dolstadt 

Sob  warzbor^-Sun 

derefaansen f 

Waldeck. 

Renss  (elder  line) 

Heuss  (yormga  line). . 
Scbaumburg  Llppe. . . 

Llppe  Detmold 

LQbeck 

Bremen 

Hunbnrg 

He88e*Dani)6tftdt      ) 

(for  the  province  y 

of  Upper  Hosse).  ) 


f 


23,590,701 
2,343,994 

652,613 

290,201 
9a,255 
814,416 
293,88s 
17^,065 
141,889 
1W,527 
193,046 

78,792 

'    66.189 

69,148 

43.ea4 

96,473 

81,882 

111,886 

60.614 

101091 

298,8^4 

252,461 


&i 

11 

"Si 

«» 

^f 

wi  m 

gt> 

ii 

Z 

1 

Is 

64.64 

32.71 

97.77 

2.08 

99.28 

ai5 

96.02 

SM 

99.86 

0.12 

74.96 

24.18 

9a65 

O.M 

9&88 

0.6i 

99.77 

0.22 

99.81 

aA3 

97.70 

a96 

99.64 

016 

99.59 

0.15 

96.44 

1.^ 

99.70 

99.73 
96.64 
0a50 
98.61 
94  81 

9a49 


ToUl 29,818,722  1   70.7S 


0.82 
i2» 

ass  \ 

1.44 
1.74 


i4l 
IS 

us 
au 

LM 
Ifl 

IS 

1» 
Ml 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Coo- 
federation  were  each  fixed  for  1867  at  72,158,- 
243  thalers. 

The  fleet  of  the  Confederation,  which,  anoe 
October  1,  1867,  carries  a  black,  white,  and  red 
flag,  consisted,  in  1867,  of  43  steamers,  of  8,36« 
horse-power,  with  831  guns;  of  8  armed  siil- 
ing-vessels,  with  150  f^BS ;  and  of  86  amK^ 
rowing-boats,  with  68  guns;  altogether,  6T 
armed  war-vessels,  of  649  guns. 

The  armj  of  the  Confederation  ooneists  d 
the  guard  and  twelve  armj  corps.  The  latter 
form  six  divisions,  each  one  compoeed  of  tv^ 
army  corps.  The  (army  corps  of  the)  gnird 
embraces  two  divisions  of  iniantry  of  two 
brigades  each,  and  one  division  of  cavahy  of 
three  brigades.  The  twelve  army  cjorps  hive 
each  two  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eleventh,  which  has  three.  Each  dividon  ba^ 
two  brigades  of  infantry  and  one  brigade  of 
cavalry.  Altogetner  there  are  (inclusive  of 
the  guard)  thirteen  army  corps,  twenty-aevti 
divisions,  fifty-four  brigades  of  infantry,  aw* 
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agreed  upon  a  number  of  defined  and  limited,  but  many  the  guarantees  of  a  future  in  which,  free  fpsk 

practically  important  arrangements,  as  immediately  the  danger  of  again  fallinjif  into  dissension  tnd  v^- 

Sossible  as  they  are  undoubtedlv  re<]^uisite.      The  ness,  she  will  be  able  to  mrther,  by  her  own  decuioB, 

raft  of  the  constitution  that  will  he  laid  before  you  her  constitutional  development  and  prosperitr.  tod 

asks  from  the  independence  of  individual  states,  for  to  fulfil  her  peace-loving  mission  in  the  ooan^  (^ 

the  benefit  of  the  whole,  only  such  sacrifices  as  are  nations. 

indispensable  to  protect  peao6,  to  guarantee  the  se-  .1  trust  in-  God  that  posterity,  looking  hack  Dpo!i 

curity  of  federal  territory,  and  the  development  of  our  common  labors,  will  not  say  that  ^e  expenesce 

the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  of  former  unsuccessful  attempts  has  be^n  oseleu  (a 

I  have  to  thank  my  allies  for  the  readiness  with  the  German  people,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  (fs 

which  they  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  com-  children  will  thankrully  regard  this  Parliament « tin 

mon  fatherland.    I  e2q)ress  this  gratitude  with  the  commencement  of  the  unity,  freedom,  and  powscf 

consciousness  that  I,  too,  should  have  been  found  the  Germans. 

ready  to  display  the  same  devotion  to  the  general  Gentlemen,  all  Germany,  even  beyond  the  Emiti 

welfare  of  Germany  if  Providence  had  not  placed  me,  of  our  Confederation,  anxiously  awaits  the  dedfioei 

as  heir  to  the  Prussian  crown,  at  the  head  of  the  that  may  be  arrived  at  here.    May  the  dr^un  o(  m- 

most  powerful  state  of  the  Confederation,  and  for  turies,  the  yearning  and  striving  of  the  joongest 

that  reason  the  one  called  to  the  leadersnip  of  the  generations,  be  realized  by  our  common  work!  la 

commonwealth.     I    feel*  myself,  however,    strong  the  name  or  all  the  allied  Governments— m  Uie  dick 

in  the  conviction  that  all  the  successes  oi  Prussia  of  Germany— I  confidently  call  upon  yon  to  help  v 

have  been  at  the  same  time  toward  the  restoration  rapidly  ana  safely  to  carry  out  the  great  lamA 

and  elevation  of  German  power  and  honors,  notwith-  task ;    and  may  the  blessing  of  God,  upon  vlud 

standing  the  general  readiness ;    and  although  the  every  thing  depends,  accompany  and  promote  ibe 

mighty  events  of  the  past  year  have  convinced  all  patriotic  work  1 
men  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  reconstructing 

the  German  constitution,  thus  rendering  the  public  At  tbo  cODclosion  of  this  speecll,  Connt  F»- 

mind  more  favorably  inclined  toward  such  a  meas-  marck,  in  the  name  of  the  comraissioners  of 

Xtt*pcrd1glS:r&vr2w'??;U^d 'du'^  federal  Government  decla^l  .he  P.rli«^. 

the  negotiations  how  difficult  is  the  task  of  obtaining  opened.     On  March  2a  the  Parliament  electa! 

complete  unanimity  between  so  manjr  independent  as  president  Dr.  Simson  (Liberal),  the  Spejkff 

Governments,  which  have  also  in  their  concessions  of  the  first  Germanic  Parliament,  by  127  Tolei 

to  bear  in  mind  the  views  of  their  separate  estotes.  xhe  Other  candidates,  Count  Stolberi?,  prei^ien: 

The  more,  gentlemen,  you  realize  these  difficulties,  ^  T u    t»        •       tt^  v/vf«i*w  ^^v  v^    ,  ^^ 

the  more  (Carefully,  I  ii  convinced,  you  will  bear  in  ?f  t^e  Prussian  UpperHouse  (candidate  of  the 

mind,  in  your  exammation  of  the  draft,  the  heavy  Conservatives),  Herr  Wachter  (candidate  of  tb* 

responsibility  for  the  dangers  to  the  peaceful  and  "  Partioularistis  "  of  Saxony  and  Hanover),  and 

W  execution  of  the  work  that  has  been  commenced  Duke  Ujest  obtained  respectively  95, 12,  and  5 

which  might  arise  if  the  agreement  amvedatwith     „^t.^„       r\r,i^/v  m^^  /t*-!^   r» ^r.^l.*ir,a\  vu 

the  Govei^ents  upon  theViU  now  Md  before  you  \*^^-     P°^^  .^J^^*  ^FJ^^^  ConserratiTe)  was 

could  not  agiun  be  obtained  for  the  alterations  de-  elected  first  vice-president,  and  Herr  IJenni?- 

manded  by  the  Parliament.  sen  (National  Liberal),  president  of  the  Nattooil 

The  point  of  supreme  importance  at  present  is  not  Verein  second  vice-president, 

to  neglect  the  favorable  moment  for  establishing  the  The  Poles,  together  with  two  Danes  elect.^ 

building.  Its  more  perfect  completion  can  then  safely  ._  xr  _4.i    an        •             »-"  ""v      ,    *  ^i.^  :- 

remain  Intrusted  to  the  subsequent  combined  cooper-  ^°  North  Sclileswig,  protested  against  the  lO- 

ation  of  the  German  sovereigns  and  races.    The  regu-  corporation  of  the  districts  which  they  repre- 

lation  of  the  national  relations  of  the  North-Ger-  sented  in  a  (S^rman  Parliament,  and  theitbi 

man  Confederation  toward  our  brothers  south  of  the  called  forth  a  very  severe  reply  from  Comt 

Main  has  been  left  by  the  peace  treaties  of  last  year  t>;^^„^«v      tk^  r«/««««^«*:«««   v,^^  rAnopm- 

to  the  voluntary  agreement  of  both  parties.     Our  Bismarck,    ^e  Conservatives,  Free  Consem^ 

hands  will  be  openly  and  readily  extended  to  bring  tives,  Old  Liberals,  and  National  Liberals unilw 

about  this  understanding  as  soon  as  the  North  Ger-  on  the  whole  in  the  support  of  the  dratt  ot 

man  Confederation  has  advanced  far   enough  the  the  constitution,  although   they  offered  roacr 

settlement  of  its  constitution  to  be  empowered  to  umanAmnn^a      T/^  f>>a  t%w»*«K.i^ /^r  thA  T^ft  tbe 

conclude  treaties.  The  preservation  of  the'zollverem,  S"*!?"^?!"           Z.t  ^^"^^^^^  ^J  ^  -i^^l 

the  common  promotion  of  trade,  and  a  common  ^^^^  ^^  *"®  constitution  appeared  too  ilubem 

guarantee  for  the  security  of  German  territory,  will  to  the  Particnlarists  too  centralizing,  and  to  toe 

form  fundamental  conditions  of  the  understanding  Catholics  too  res^ardless  of  Austria, 

which,  it  may  be  foreseen,  will  be  desired  by  both  The  deliberations  of  the  Parliament  lasted  oD- 

parties.    As  the  direction  of  the  German  mind  gen-  xn  a  ^  .i  ^  f.^t    „\^^„  *u«  i?^j^«„i  «,.„,f;fntiAn«s 

Jrally  turned  toward  peace  and  its  labors,  the  con-  *4  ^P"i  l^th  when  the  Federal  constitution  n^ 

federate  association  of  the  German  states  will  mainly  adopted  by  280  against  58  votes.    On  Apr.l  u» 

assume  a  defensive  character.    The  German  move-  Count  Bismarck  declared  that  the  Confedef^ 

mentof  recent  jears  has  borne  no  hostile  tendency  Governments  had   unanimously  approred  the 

toward  our  neighbore,  not  stnving  after  conquest,  conqtitntion   m   adontftd    hv  Parliftment     Oa 

but  has  arisen  solely  from  the  necessity  of  affording  constitution  as   aaoptea    oy  rariiamenfc 

the  broad  domains  from  the  Alps  to  the  scathe  fun-  *"®  same  day  the  constituent  Parhainent  »» 

damental  conditions  of  political  progress,  which  the  closed  by  the  King  of  PrusiUa. 

march  of  development  in  former  centunes  has  im-  The  following  are  the  main  points  of  the  net 

peded.     The  German  races  unite  only  for  defence  Fcdftrftl  nnnqtitntion  • 

and  not  for  attack,  and  that  their  brotherhood  is  also  ^  ^^  *'  constitution  . 

regarded  in  this  light  by  adjacent  nations  is  proved  Chap.  L    (on  territory)  enumerates  the  tirenty- 

by  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  mightiest  European  two  states  which  belong  to  the  new  North-Ocnn** 

States,  which  see  Germany,  without  apprehension  Confederation, 

and  envy,  take  possession  or  those  same  advantages  Chap.  II.  (federal  laws)  enacts  that  the  C<mi«d«n: 
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idents  Dake  Ujest  and  Herr  von  BennigseD,  freedom  of  settlement  was  adopted  as  framed 
wer6  reelected.  The  Poles  in  tliis  Parliament  by  the  committee,  with  some  slight  modifio- 
counted  only  ten  members.  In  Schleswig,  in  con-  tions.  The  Parliament  also  passed  a  reaolntioa 
sequence  of  the  restitution  of  the  four  electoral  calling  upon  the  Federal  chancellor  to  intro- 
districts,  the  Danes  carried  their  candidate  only  duce  next  session  a  measure  relatiog  to  tndt 
in  the  first  district  (by  13,955  to  1,939  votes),  based  upon  free-trade  principles;  and  another 
In  the  second  district,  which  at  the  election  for  resolution  asking  for  the  presentation  of  a  Ml 
the  first  Parliament  had  elected  a  Dane,  the  respecting  the  inviolability  of  domicile.  The 
German  candidate  was  elected  by  a  mjyority  bill  upon  the  rates  of  postage  in  North  Ger- 
of  8,573  to  7,618  votes.  In  the  whole  of  Schles-  many  was  adopted  with  some  amendments,  is- 
wig  the  Danish  party  got  more  votes  than  the  eluding  one  proposed  by  Herr  Evelt,  which  re- 
German,  the  actual  number  being  25,598  votes  quired  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  wli 
for  the  Danish  and  24,664  for  the  German  can-  the  South-German  states  for  the  establishniei; 
didates.  of  the  same  postal  rates  as  in  North  Gemuaj. 

The  second  (or  first  legislative)  session  of  the  The  sitting  of  Parliament  was  closed  bjr  \h 

North-German  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  of  Prussia  on  October  26th,  by  a  spewK 

King  of  Prussia  on  September  10th.   The  King,  in  which  he  expressed  the  greatest  satislkdot 

in  his  opening  speech,  thus  referred  to  the  proc-  with  its  work. 

lamation  of  the  Federal  constitution  ana  the        On  June  3d  a  conference  was  opened  at B^- 

relations  with  the  South-German  states :  lin  with  the   ministers  of  the  foar  states  of 

The  constitution  of  the  North-German  Confedera-  South  Germany,  to  deliberate  upon  the  bas- 
tion has  in  a  constitutional  manner  become  law  in  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Zollvereln.    Tbe 
all  the  Federal  states.    The  Federal  Council  has  en-  following  stipulations  wore,  on  June  4th,  agredi 
tered  upon  its  functions,  and  to-day  I  herewith,  with  to  * 
joyful  confidence,  bid  welcome,  in  my  name  and  the 

name  of  my  iUustnous  aUies,  to  the  first  Parliament        tj^^  treaties  of  the  ZoUverein  condnded  on  tbe  Ifth 

assembled  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  constitution,  ^ay,  1865,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  reuuin  k 

Immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Fedei^  f^ri^    ^he  Southern  states  give  up  their  pow«of 

constitution  an   important  step  was   token  toward  veto ;  the  customsMegislation  henceforth  beW » 

regulating  the  national  relations  of  the  ConfederaUon  ^^e  federal  Council  of  the  Northern  Confeden^n, 

with  the  st^  °(,.^??J^  Germany.    The  Gennan  to  which  the  Southern  states  will  send Uiirte«pi«> 

sentiments  of  the  alhed  Goyemmonts  have  created  for  potentiaries,  in  the  following  proportioM :  B»Wa 

the  ZoUverein  a  new  bi^is  corresponding  with  the  f  Wurtemberg,  4 ;  Baden,  8;  aSd ^Hewje-DaraaaJ; 

altered  cuxjumstances,  and  a  treaty  concluded  on  that  g    the  Southern  states  will  aio  be  roiiresented  in  u* 

aoopunt.  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Council,  will  Kiichstag,  to  which  it  wiU  send  86  /eputies,  ch^es 

bo  Uid  before  you.  according  to  the  electoral  law  of  that  ConfedwitiMi, 

The  Parliament  almost  unanimously  agreed  ^  ^^"°^«=  ^^^"""^^f^i  W«rt«»^'  \^'^ 

to  the  ZoUverein  treaties  and  to  the  budget  l^^^^Vh^rpJ^rJT^^^^^ 

The  biU  respectmg  the  nationahty  of  merchant  fundamental  institutions  of  the  ZoUvereimrillbefiK 

yeesels  was  adopted  with  some  modifications,  discussed  by  the  Federal  Council.    If  there  'm^ 

paragraph  2  being  altered  so  as  to  provide  that  yergency  of  opinion,  the  vote  of  Prussia  will  be  d^ 

only  ships  that  belong  exclusively  to  North-  «"^^®  HIk®  ®''?'1-  ""^i^  ^*^  given  for  Uie  m^ 

vui/    Dim«   V  «w   ^/^x^  g   «  \.4.i  J  I  XT.  nance  of  the  existing  dispositions.     The  state*  of  tae 

German  subjects  shall  be  entitled  to  carry  the  ZoUverem  abando?  the  privUeges  which  some  ^< 

Federal  flag.     The  biU  respecting  liabUity  to  them  have  hitherto  enjoyed.      Those  of  Soctbtn 

mUitary  service  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  Germany  consent  to  estoblish  on  their  territ^ni^  vx 


that  every  citizen  of  the  Confederation  should  *«  ^  !?)*~^J  J^^®^»  ^^^^y>  ^^^  ^^^^1 

u^  i:«uiw    *r*    o/vi.n^.%    'RT^fk/x.-.f-    4.i,«    ^«v4^Am    aP  the  North,  wiU  be  estoblished  also  m  the  Nortwn 

be  liable    to    serve    without    the    ophon    of  ^^^^     ifler  the  ratification  of  these  prelimin»r^ 

findmg   a    substitute,    excepting   in   the    case  the  general  conference  of  the  ZoUverein,  consistiiu:* 

of   members    of    reigning    famiUes,    as    weU  representotives  of  Prussia,   Bavaria.  Wurtemberg. 

as  of  the   houses   of  mediatized  princes,  and  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Saxony,  and  the  sjato^ 

of  those   who   formerly   possessed    the  pre-  jr^^^trbt'l'sT^^^^^^ 

rogatives  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  or  who  constituting  the  Gennan  ZoUverein/ 
were  freed  by  special  treaties  or  special  rights 

from  liability  to  do  military  service.    Another  The  preliminaries  having   been  ratified  by 

amendment  (to  paragraph  6),  which  was  adopt-  the  South-CJerman  states,  the  general  confcf- 

ed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Count  Bis-  ence  of  the  ZoUverein  assembled  at  Berlin  oq 

marck,  confers  the  right  upon  the  commander-  Juue  26th,  in  accordance  wi^  the  prou'HOS 

in-ohief  to  increase  the  army  as  far  as  necessary,  agreed  upon  on  June  4th  for  drawing  np  the  d^v 

Thus  amended,  the  bUl  was  adopted  October  treaty  constitnting  the  German  ZolTverein.  Ti« 

19th  by  a  large  majority.    The  postal  bill  was  new  treaty  having  received  the  sanction  of  »3I 

passed,  with  an  amendment  of  Herr  Wiggers  the  South-Grerman  Diets,  the  exchange  of  ni> 

upon    the  inviolability  of  letters,  which  was  fioations  took  place  at  Berlin,  on  October  30th, 

adopted  by  185  against  Oiyotes.    The  Govern-  with  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  in  the 

ment  at  first  opposed  the  amendment,  but  gave  first  days  of  November  with  Bavaria  aod  WQ^ 

its  consent  after  the  above  vote  of  Parliament,  temberg. 

when  the  whole  bUl  was  adopted  unanimously.  UL  The  South- German  5^tof«.— The  popalj 

The  bUl  abolishing  the  restriction  on  working  tion  of  these  states,  according  to  the  oeosos  of 

men^s  coalitions  was  passed.     The  biU  upon  1864,  was  asfoUows: 
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and  attracted  mnoh  attention  hj  his  genial  and  1822 ;  was  married  November  19,  of  the  same 

gentle  manners,  his  profound  cidtare,-  and  his  year,   to  Miss  Abigail  P.  Davis,  of  Holden, 

eloqnenoe  in  the  defence  of  Protestant  and  Mass.,   wlio  snrvives  him ;   and  December  9, 

Evangelical  principles.    He  was  for  many  years  1822,  sailed  for  Malta,  where  his  friend  R«t. 

a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer,  Daniel  Temple  had  preceded  him  the  year  b^ 

He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  attendance  fore.    In  November,  1823,  in  company  irith 

upon  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Rev.  Mr.    Bird,    another   missionary    of  tlie 

Church  of  Ireland,  and  after  attending  one  of  Board,  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodell  ar- 

its  protracted  sessions  was  on  his  way  to  the  rived  in  Beirut.,  which  thenceforward  became 

residence  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  one  of  the  missionary  stations  of  the  American 

staying,  near  midnight,  when  he  was  seized  Board.    He  remained  there  about  five  jesis 

with  apoplexy  in  the  street,  and  was  not  found  where  he  passed  through  great  perils,  the  town 

tiU  morning,  and  died  a  few  minutes  after  he  being  plundered  and  devastated,  his  own  honse 

was  discovered.  sacked  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,   and   his  liie 

GILMORE,    JosKPH    Athebton,    a   former  threatened.    He  removed  to  Constantinople  ia 

Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  born  at  Weston,  1831,  where  he  passed  through  other  perils,  bl« 

Vt.,  in  1811;  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  April  17,  house  and  every  thing  it  contained  being  de^ 

186T.    His  early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm  in  stroyed  in  one  of  the  general  conflagrations,  Dr. 

Vermont,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Goodell  and  his  family  escaping  only  with  ther 

Boston,  obtained  a  situation  in  a  grocery-store,  lives,  the  very  clothing  which  they  wore  being 

and  after  he  had  reached  his  msyority,  com-  several  times  on  fire,  owing  to  the  intense  heat 

menced  business  on  his  own  account    He  be-  of  the  flames  by  which  they  were  snrronoded 

came  interested  in  railroads  very  early,  both  as  Often  during  his  residence  at  Constantinopk 

a  builder  and  a  manager,  and  through  these  they  passed  in  safety  through  the  dangers  of  tht 

and  his  mining  interests  eventually  acquired  a  plague,  at  one  time  as  many  as  flfteen  hundred 

large  fortune.    He  was  elected  to  the  New  dying  daily  around  them.    He  found  himself 

Hampshire  State  Senate  in  1858,  and  again  in  obliged,  ^om  pestilence,  persecutions,  the  ex- 

1859,  and  the  latter  year  was  president  of  the  tortious  of  landlords,  war,  etc.,  to  pack  up,iod 

Senate.    In  1863  he  was  elected  Governor  of  move  his  residence  thirty-three  times  in  twentj- 

the  State,  rfnd  reelected  in  1864.    His  admin-  nine  years!    The  great  work  of  his  life,  whieh 

istration  was  marked  by  ability  and  patriotism,  he  began  at  Malta,  and  to  which  he  devoted 

At  the  close  of  his  second  term  he  retired  to  the  greater  part  of  his  time  for  fifteen  years  be 

private  life,  and  to  the  management  of  his  ex-  fore  its  first  completion  for  publication,  was 

tensive  business.    He  had  suffered  from  severe  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  out  of  the 

illness  for  many  months  before  his  death.  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  into  the  Armeoo- 

GOODELL,  William,  D.  D.,  an  American  Turkish  language.  The  Old  Testament  was 
Oongregationalist  clergyman  and  missionary,  completed  November  6,  1841,  dnd  the  New 
thetranalatorofthe  Scriptures  into  the  Armeno-  Testament  within  the  two  years  following. 
Turkish  language,  born  in  Templeton,  Mass.,  Though  the  translation  was  pronounced  br 
February  14,  1792 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Feb-  competent  authorities  an  excellent  one,  he  siw 
ruary  18,  1867.  His  parents  were  intelligent  the  necessity  for  its  revision,  and  after  many 
and  eminently  godly ;  but  they  were  in  very  years  of  additional  toil  completed  that  labor  in 
straitened  circumstances,  and  were  onable  to  February,  1863.  Having  become  enfeebled  by 
aid  their  sons,  of  whom  three  subsequently  be-  age  and  his  long  residence  in  the  East,  and  Lis 
came  clergymen,  in  obtaining  a  collegiate  edu-  abundant  labors  there,  his  constitution  neve 
cation.  Such,  however,  were  the  energy  and  having  been  strong,  Dr.  Goodell  returned,  in 
resolution  of  the  future  missionary,  that  at  the  1865,  to  the  United  States,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
age  of  fifteen  years,  though  in  feeble  health,  he  dence  with  his  son  William  Goodell,  M.  D.,  ia 
went  from  his  home,  sixty  miles  on  foot,  carry-  Philadelphia.  Here  he  occupied  himself  win 
ing  his  trunk  on  his  back,  to  enter  Phillips  works  of  usefulness,  and  his  death,  though  sod- 
Academy.  The  same  energy  and  determination  den  and  unexpected,  was  eminently  peaceful 
marked  his  character  in  all  the  subsequent  dif-  and  beautiful.  Dr.  Goodell  was  a  man  of  rt- 
ficnlties  which  he  encountered  and  overcame  in  markable  intellectual  ability;  affable  and  cwir- 
his  preparation  for  college,  his  collegiate  career  teous  in  his  manners,  of  ready  tact,  and  abound- 
at  Dartmouth,  where  he  graduated  in  1817,  and  ing  in  resistless  pleasantry  and  quickness  it 
the  theolo^oal  course  at  Andover,  which  he  repartee,  he  could  and  did  mould  and  inflo«»ce 
completed  m  1820.  Immediately  after  leaving  not  only  the  conversation  but  the  thougbts  of 
the  seminary  he  was  accepted  as  a  missionary  those  whom  he  met  in  society  into  snch  channeU 
by  the  American  Board,  and  travelled  for  a  aswouldbest  subserve  his  purposeof  doing  good, 
time  as  their  agent  for  raising  funds  in  New  As  a  preacher  and  writer  he  was  remarkable  for 
England  and  in  the  Middle  and  Southwestern  the  freshness,  brevity,  and  force  of  bis  expras- 
States,  visiting  also  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  sions,  for  his  abundant  and  appropriate  iScnp- 
Misj»ions  of  the  Board,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  ture  illustrations,  and  the  touches  of  nature  that 
Everywhere  he  made  a  favorable  impression  on  went  directly  to  the  hearts  of  his  bearers  and 
the  churches.  He  was  ordained  to  the  mission-  readers.  His  "Reminiscences  of  the  Mis^on- 
ary  work  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  September  12,  ary's  Early  Life,"  published  in  the  New  iork 
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lk)wder,  and  a  number  of  lives  were  lost.    This  miscellaneous  charges);    £38,834,287  98.  lOd^ 

outrage  was  attributed  to  the  Fenians,  but  some  =  $187,957,962.44,  was  for  the  supply  eerrice, 

oftheir  leaders  denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  Other  including  the  array  and  navy  (which  together 

crimes  were  rife  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  absorbed  two-thirds  of  it),  miscellaneous  mil 

frequent  arrests  were  made.    (See  Fenianism.)  services,  salaries,  etc.,  of  the  customs,  inland 

The  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  at-  revenue,  and  post-office,  the  post-office  packet- 

tracted  great  interest  during  the  first  half  of  service,  and  the  marriage-portion  (£30,000  = 

the  year.     The   Conservative  Administration  $145,200)  of  the  Princess  llelena;  and  £450.- 

were  at  first  lotli  to  introduce  a  reform  bill  into  000,  =  $2,178,000,  was  for  special  expenses  of 

Parliament;  but  the  popular  pressure  was  so  fortifications  provided  for  the  previous  yei;. 

great,  and  the  excitement  in  the  large  cities  so  Mr.  Disraeli's  estimates  for  the  year  eodin? 

intense,  that  they  were  compelled  to  do  so.  March  81,  1868,  were,  revenue^  £69,340,000  = 

The  bill  at  first  introduced  was  very  unsatis-  $885,605,600,  and  expenditure  £68,134,000  = 

factory,  but  was  amended  repeatedly,  and  final-  $829,768,560. 

ly  passed  in  its  modified  form  on  the  15th  of  The  principal  of  the  tuifianaZ  <?fftt  stood,  cc 
July,  with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  the  81st  of  March,  1867,  at  £777,497,804  = 
Government  leader  in  the  House,  though  not  $3,763,089,871.86,  being  a  decrease  of  about 
without  tha  resignation  of  several  members  of  £4,000,000  from  the  previous  year, 
the  Cabinet;  from  dissatisfaction  with  its  pro-  The  total  army  of  the  United  Kingdom  dor- 
visions.  It  passed  the  House  of  Lords  August  ing  the  year  1867-68  consisted  of  139,168  men. 
6th,  and  was  approved  by  the  Queen  August  divided  as  follows:  officers  on  the  general sti£ 
15th.  Its  design  is  to  extend  the  suflfrage  to  75 ;  regiments  of  tlie  general  army,  hanp? 
every  man  whose  earnings  amount  to  from  £100  6,509  commissioned  and  12,107  non-comrai*- 
to  £120  per  year,  and  will  add  about  800,000  sioned  officers,  and  108,858  rank  and  file;  d^ 
voters.  Its  provisions  do  not,  however,  take  pots  of  Indian  regiments,  including  hor^eartil- 
effect  till  1869.  lery,  cavalry,  royal  artillery,  and  infenU^.  3$i 

Theodore,  an  Abyssinian  prince,  who  styled  commissioned  and  974  non-commissioned  offi- 

himself  King  of  the  Kings  of  Aljyssinia,  seized,  cers,  and  8,412  rank  and  file;  recruiting  m^ 

in  1865,  some  British  subjects,  and  without  any  other  establishments,  182   commissioned  and 

offence  on  their  part  held  them  close  prisoners,  267  non-commissioned  officers,  and  76  rank  apd 

and  it  is  supposed  still  holds  them.    The  British  file;   and  training-schools,  having  33  commi*- 

Government  tried  by  every  means  in  its  power  sioned,  236  non-commis&ioned  officers,  and  I'l 

to  obtain  their  release,   but  Theodore  being  rank  and  file.    Besides  these,  the  British  annj 

obstinate  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  send  a  in  India  comprises  65,287  men,  of  whom  S,6I  > 

military   expedition,  to  compel   him  to  give  were  commissioned,  5,806  non-comIDis9o^^3 

them  up.    The  enterprise,  when  finally  under-  officers,  and  56,366  rank  and  file.    The  t/d 

taken,  assumed  much  larger  proportions  than  .  volunteer  force  enrolled  was  162,681 ;  ofvrliB 

were  at  first  expected.    Troops  were  sent  from  662  were  light  horse,  23,863  artillery,  2,904 eo- 

England,  and  others  brought  from   Bombay,  gineers,  656  mounted  rifies,  and  134,096  rifie 

The  first  transports  sailed  from  England  on  volunteers.    The  number  of  unenrolled  militia. 

the  14th  of  September.    At  the  close  of  the  to  be  called  up  for  twenty-one  days'  traininc-is 

year  the  troops  had  advanced  some  distance  stated  at  128,971,  but  largo  deductions  are  to 

from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  had  not  as  be  made  for  absentees.    The  expenditare  f>' 

yet  encountered  any  of  Theodore's  followers,  military  service  for  1867-'68  is  estimated  >: 

{See  Abyssinia.)  £14,752,200  =  $71,400,648.      There  are  two 

Statistiosof  the  United  Kingdom. — ^I.  Fi-  military  schools:  the  Royal  Military  Acfldemt 

nances:    1.  Retenue  and  Expenditure.  —  The  at  Woolwich,  and  the  Royal  Military  Colkee 

gross  revenue  for  the  year  euding  March  81,  at  Sandhurst,  besides  regimental  and  garrl*'a 

1867,  was  £69,434,567  15s.  9d.  =  $386,063,-  schools  and  libraries.    Tlfere  is  also  a  Foyil 

808.     The  gross  expenditure  for  the  same  peri-  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  the  Royal  Hither- 

od  was  £67,230,895  18s.  6d.  =  $325,395,116.24.  nian  Military  School  at  Dublin,  a  DeparUneDi 

Of  the  revenue,  customs  yielded  £22,S03.000  =  for  the  Instruction  of  Artillery  Officers,  and  lb 

$97,946,520;  excise,  £20,670,000  =  $100,042,-  Military  Medical  School.    The  total  cbarpeK 

800;  stamps,  £9,420,000  =  $46,592,800;  taxes  all  of  them  is  £172,201  =  $838,452.84. 

(land  and  assessed),  £3,468,000  =  $16,785,120;  II.  Navy.— There  were  in  commission  at  tb* 

property  tax  (corresponding  to  our  income  tax),  beginning  of  the  year  152  sea-going  ve^el^  *^ 

£5,700,000  =  $27,588,000;  post-office,  £4,470,-  steamers,  of  which  4  were  line-of-bnttle  sJiip^ 

000  =  $21,634,800;  crown  lands  (net),  £330,-  16  iron-clads,  84  frigates  and  corvette  sod  ?* 

000  =  $1,597,200;    miscellaneous   items,   £3,-  sloops-of-war  and  smaller  vessels.    Of  pnnen 

073,567  15s.  9d.  =  $14,874,858.06.  and  training  ships,  stationary,  receiving  ai^ 

Of  the  gross  expenditure,  £26,081,777  143.  depot  ships,  including  royal  yachts,  surve^ni: 

Id.,  =  $12t),233,804.00,  was  for  interest  on  the  vessels,  troop-ships,  store-ships,  drill-ships,  21  "^ 

?ayment  and  temporary  debt ;  £1,864,380  14s.  tenders,  there  were  41  sailing-vessels  and  5T 

d.,  =  $9,123,360.70,  was  for  charges  in  the  con-  steamers.    There  were   also    10  steamers  ot 

solidated  fund  (civil  list,  salaries,  annuities,  pen-  the  coast-guard  service,  and  41  sailing-ve^^U 

sions,  diplomatic  salaries,  courts  of  justice,  and  and  18  steamers  employed  as  tenders;  laskJ^ 
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March  81,   1867,  it    was  £049,006  =  $8,141,-  11,649  were  for  counties  and  towns;  1,089 the 

189.04;  in  the  year  ending  March  81,  1868,  it  Dublin  police  and  589  health  and  fire  officer, 

was  £705,865  =$3,416,386.60,  not  quite  one-  etc.,  known  as  the  local  force.    The  cost  of 

half  the  sum  which  the  single  State  of  New  maintaining  the  Irish  constabulary  force  for 

York,  with  about  one-sixth  the  population,  ap-  the  year  was  £766,687  =  $3,710,765.   Thec(st 

propriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools.*  of  the  English  constabulary  and  police  force  was 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1868,  Parlia-  £1,827,105  16s.  7d.  =  $8,843,188.20. 

ment  appropriated  £344,700,  =  $1,667,348,  for  The  number  of  persons  of  the  crimiLal  ck«s« 

public  education  in  Ireland.  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  clo?e  of  the  yeir 

V.  Statistics  op   Population,  Patjpebism,  1866  was  113,566,  of  whom  14,872  were  under 

AND  Cbime.    1.  Population, — The  population  sixteen  years  of  age.     Of  these  the  known 

of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  summer  of  1866,  thieves  and  depredators  numbered  22,806;  the 

was  21,210,020.    The  number  of  births  in  the  receivers  ofstolen  goods  were  3,077;  prostitute?, 

year  1866  was  753,188,  and  of  deaths  500,938.  25,914,  of  whom  1,197  were  under  witwn 

The  number  of  marriages  was  187,519.     Tlie  years  of  age;  suspected  persons,  28,580;  T^ 

population  of  male  to  female  children  born  in  grants  and  tramps,  33,191.    Of  the  whole  nnm- 

jEngland  is  as  104,811  to  100,000.    The  equilib-  her,  65,696  were    males  and  47,871  female 

rium  is  restored  about  the  tenth  year  of  life.  There  were  also  in  local  prisons  (not  inclading 

and  is  finally  changed  by  emigration,  war,  and  debtors  and  military  prisoners)  16,708;  in  tie 

perilous  occupations,  so  that  in  the  census  there  convict  prisons,  7,018 ;  in  the  reformatories  aod 

are  100,000  women  of  all  ages  to  95.008  men —  industrial  schools,  5,380,  making  a  totfll  of  the 

58,856  Englishmen  emigrated  in  1866  to  other  criminal  and  dangerous  classes  of  142,672,  i 

countries.    The  estimated  population  of  Scot-  decrease  of  2,186  on  the  prewding  year, 

land,  in  the  summer  of  1866,  was  3,153,413,  a  During  the  year  the  police  had  informt^on 

gain  of  only  30,000  since  1859.     Tlie  number  of  50,549  indictable  crimes,  and  27,190  persons 

of  births  in  1866  was  113,639,  and  of  deaths  were  apprehended;  of  these  20,684  were  males 

71,273.    The  number  of  marriages  was  23,629.  and  6,506  females.     Of  the  whole  number  iy 

Emigration  is  retarding  the  increase  of  popu-  prehended,  8,002  (5,564  males  and  2,488  female) 

lation  of  Scotland — the  number  who  emigrated  were  discharged;  18,849  were  comrDitted  fw 

in  1866   being   12,307.      The   population   of  trial,  14.254  were  convicted,  and  4,572  acqrit- 

Ireland  in  1867  was  estimated  at  6,436,543,  a  ted.   Of  the  convictions,  1,585  were  for  offeDfts 

decrease  of  328,000  since  1861.    The  number  against  the  person  (including  those  for  mnnkr); 

of  births  in  1866  was  146,237,  and  of  deaths  1,484  ofiences  against  property  with  viokaice; 

93,598.    The  number  of  marriages  was  30,151.  10,173  for  offences  against  property  witt^ 

During  the  year  1866,  98,990  natives  of  Ireland  violence;    153   for  malicious  offences  apatc^ 

emigrated  to  other  countries.  property;  417  for  forgery  and  offences  figtin^t 

2.  Pauperism. — In  1867  there  were  in  England  the  currency,  and  442  for  other  offences:  26 of 

and  Wales  655  Poor-law  Unions  or  parishes,  158,-  those  tried  for  murder  were  sentenced  to  deafli, 

398  adult  able-bodied  paupers,  and  800,516  other  of  whom  12  were  executed  and  the  remaioder 

paupers  of  all  ages,  making  a  total  of  958,824  had  their  sentences  commuted  to  penal  sem- 

paupers.     In  Scotland  the  pauper  returns  for  tude — all,  with  one  exception,  for  life. 

1866  show  885  parishes,  with  76,229  paupers,  Aside  from  these,  there  were  481,770  perocs 

and  43,379  other  persons   dependent  on  the  brought  before  the  magistrates  on  suroroary 

parishes,  making  a  total  of  119,608  of  the  pan-  process,  charged  with  petty  offences,  of  vl^wt 

per  class.    In  Ireland  the  returns  for  the  1st  of  893,181  were  males  and  88,589  females,  andcf 

January,  1867,  give  54^,930  indoor  and  13,291  these  286,290  males  and  52,801  females  viW 


in  Scotland  about  one  in  25;  and  in  Ireland  males,  and  7,480  females.     The  total  costcf 

only  one  in  80.    The  expenditure  for  poor  relief  these  inquests  was  £76,773  =  $870,371.32.  U> 

in  England  and  Wales  in  1866  was  £6,439,515  diets  of  murder  were  rendered  in  272  cases;  a 

=  $31,167,262.60;   in    Scotland,    £783,127=  manslaughter  in   223,  justifiable  homicide  in 

$3,790,334.68.  five,  suicide  in  1,360,  accidental  death  in  11,252; 

3.  Criminal  and  Judicial  Statisties.—-The  found  dead,  2,697;  unknown  injuries,  225;  ei- 

police  and  constabulary  force  of  England  at  cessive  drinking,  873;  cold,  hunger,  want,  (»• 

the  close  of  1866  amounted  to  23,728  men,  of  posuro,  and  neglect,  281,  and  8,228  from  vjirio® 

whom  6,839  were  metropolitan  police,  and  699  other  causes. 

city  of  London  police ;  739  police  in  dockyards,  The  total  number  of  comTOitrocnts  t<i  tw 
etc. ;  6,777  borough  constables,  and  8,674  conn-  jails,  bridewell^*,  and  local  prisons  of  Englau 
ty  constables.  We  have  no  report  of  the  con-  and  Wales  during  the  year  1866  was  186,741.  of 
stabulary  force  of  Scotland ;  that  of  Ireland  in  whom  103,369  were  malesi,  and  33,372  Irmaits. 
January,  1866,  numbered  13,327  men,  of  whom  These  include  10,698  debtors  under  civil  procca, 
^ and  1,852  prisoners  charged  with  militirTttf- 

•  The  expenditure  for  common  schools  !n  the  State  of  ^'^^^^^-     Exclusive  of  these  there  were  134,291 

New  York  in  1866  was  $7,876,880.22.  Commitments,  44,881  of  which  were  recomnn- 
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GREECE,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
George  L,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
born  December  24, 1845 ;  elected  **  King  of  the 
Hellenes  "  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Athens, 
March  18  (old  style  30),  1863.  Area,  about  20, 1 05 
square  miles;  population  (in  1861),  1,348,41 2;  and 
according  to  a  census  of  1864,  about  1,400,000. 
The  bu(3g?t  for  1867 estimates  Uie  receipts  at  32,- 
472,353  .'lrachmas(one  drachma  about  eighteen 
cents);  the  expenditures  to  29,520,000  drachmas. 
The  public  debt,  according  to  the  statetnentd 
made  by  the  government  to  the  Legislature  in 
July,  1865,  was  299,806,192  drachmas;  while 
according  to  the  rsport  of  the  Minister  of 
Finances,  of  July  18,  1866,  it  was  only  233,- 
137,000  drachmas.  The  journal  Elpis,  of  Athens, 
in  January,  1866,  estimated  the  debt  at  514,- 
400,000  drachmas. 

The  army  in  1866  was  composed  of  11,460 
men.  According  to  a  bill  presented  to  the 
Legislature  in  January,  1867,  and  adopted  by 
it,  the  strength  of  the  array  was,  in  1867,  to  be 
raised  to  31,300  men  (14,300  regular,  and  17,000 
irregular  troops). 

The  fleet,  at  the  beginning  of  1866,  consisted 
of  one  frigate  (of  fifty  guns) ;  two  corvettes 
(together  of  forty-eight  gun;*) ;  six  screw 
steamers  (of  ten  guns  each);  besides  twenty- 
six  vessels  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  gunboats. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  Greek  ports  in 
1864  was  as  follows: 


jLAa 

EXTKBKD. 

CUUXXDk 

VoMab. 

10.829 
45,525 

Ton*. 

Vemla. 

Toot. 

Foreign 

959.972 
1,226,581 

9,352 
88,423 

1,000,215 
880,676 

Qreck. 

Total 

56,851 

3,186,558  ,   47,750 

1,880,891 

The  coasting  trade  was  made  np  of  56,354 
entries  (together  of  2,186,553  tons) ;  and  47,780 
clearances  (together  of  1,880,891  tons). 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1864,  was  composed 
of  4,528  vessels,  together  of  280,342  tons. 

On  January  5th  the  Chambers  adopted  a  law 
on  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  antliorizing  the 
King  to  appoint,  for  the  term  of  his  intended 
absence  from  the  kingdom,  his  nncle  John 
Prince  of  Schleswig-Holstein — Sonderburg — 
Glucksburg,  regent.  The  King  left  Greece  on 
April  22d,  to  visit  Denmark,  Russia,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe.  On  October  27th  he  was 
married  at  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Grand-duchess 
Olga  Constantinovna,  daughter  of  the  Gmnd- 
duke  Oonstantine. 

The  foreign  relations  of  Greece  were  friend- 
ly, except  those  with  Turkey,  the  Government 
of  Greece,  no  less  than  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, expressing  the  strongest  sympathy  with 
the  insurgents  in  Crete.  Greece  in  her  dip- 
lomatic negotiations  with  Turkey  leaned  for 
support  on  Russia.  In  September  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  received  an  identical  note  from 
France  and  England,  reminding  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment of  the  duties  imposed  by  neutrality, 
and  declaring  that  any  disturbance  of  the  status 
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quo  migbt  conjure  up  dangers  for  which  Greece 
alone  would  be  responsible.  In  order  to  ex- 
cite the  sympathies  of  the  Gk>vemmeDt  and 
the  people  of  the  United  State?,  the  GoYem- 
ment  of  Greece  resolved  to  send  a  special  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  and  appointfid 
General  Kalergis  to  this  post  When  Kalergij 
died  at  Paris,  on  April  24th,  Rizos  Raogabe  was 
appointed  in  his  place. 

In  December,  the  Greek  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, by  a  large  majority,  approved  the  opening 
of  an  extraordinary  credit  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  ten  millions  drachmas,  to  pro- 
vide for  military  preparations. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  year,  tl^e  king  a^ 
cepted  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  althoDgfe 
it  had  a  large  mjgority  in  the  Chambers,  and 
charged  Mr.  Bulgaris  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  ministrv 

GREEK  CHURCH.— The  Greek  OharcbeoD- 
sists  of  ten  different  groups,  which  in  wmXd 
administration  are  independent  of  eacn  otiier, 
namely : 

1.  The  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem;  it  hasU 
Sees  (6  Metropolitical,  1  Archiepis€opal).  2. 
The  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  16  Metropolitical 
Sees.  8.  Tlie  Patriarchate  of  Alexaidria,  ♦ 
Metropolitical  Sees.  4.  The  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  135  Sees  (90  Metropoliticil 
4  Archiepiscopal).  5.  Russia,  65  Sees  (5  Me- 
tropolitical, 25  Archiepiscopal).  6.  Cypros.^ 
Sees  (of  which  1  is  Archiepiscopal).  7.A3^ 
tria,  11  Sees  (2  Metropolitical).  8.  MonntS- 
nai,  1  See.  9.  Montenegro,  1  Metropolitical 
See.  10.  Greece,  24  Sees.  (The  Archbi>W 
of  Athens  is  ex  officio  President  of  the  Hdf 
Synod.) 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  t« 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  Government  o^ 
Greece  has  naturally  been  desirous  to  unite  tlie 
seven  bishops  of  the  islands,  who  formerly  wert 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Coa- 
stantinople,  with  the  Holy  Synod  of  Gre«*. 
The  Church  of  the  Ionian  Islands  showed  ii*rH 
however,  opposed  to  such  a  union.  The  statlv 
tios  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  1867,  were: 

Eussia  (in  Europe,  51,000,000  ;  in  Siberia, 
2,600,000 ;  in  the  provinces  of  the  Cau- 
casus no  official  account  of  the  ecxilesiasti- 
cal  Btotistics  has  yet  been  mode ;  the 
total  portion  of  this  part  of  the  empire 

is  4,257,000),  about B5,W/-- 

Turkey  (inclusive  of  the  dependencies  in 

Europe  and  Egypt),  about 11, 50^/-* 

Austria. 1«1^'' 

Greece  (inclusive  of  Ionian  Islands) l,2iV^* 

United  States  of  America  (chiefly  in 
the  territory  purchased  in  1867  from 

Russia) ^V* 

Prussia ; I  •'•* 

China -^ 

Total :o,69i;'^ 

The  long  struggle  between* the  Govemtoeo^ 
of  Roumania  (the  united  Danubian  principii^ 
ties  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia)  and  theGre^' 
Synod  of  Constantinople  terminated  in  V^^ 
in  the  formal  recognition  of  the  entire  indepca- 
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of  General  Magruder,  hurling  back  the  masses  Army  Corps,  which  position  be  held  with  hoior 

of  the  enemy  and  contributing  most  signally  to  until  the  final  triumph  of  the  Unioa  arms  aod 

the  success  of  the  day.    The  Army  of  the  Poto-  the  disbanding  of  the  Array  of  the  Potomac 
mac  having  been  ordered  to  the  assistance  of        As  commander  of  the  Fifth  Corpa,  he  was 

the'  beleaguered  General  Pope,  General  GrifSn's  directed  by  General  Grant,  after  the  sumndff 

command  relieved  a  portion  of  Pope's  exhaust-  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  to  receive  tlic 

ed  legions  at  Ely's  Ford,  and  subsequently  at  arms  and  colors  of  the  Army  of  Korthera  Vir- 

Warrenton  Junction.    About  the  Ist  of  Octo-  ginia.    After  the  armies  were  disbanded,  Gen- 

her,  having  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  eral  GriflSn  was  brevetted  brigadier  and  ra^r- 

a  division,  he  took  part  with  distinguished  sue-  general  in   the  regular  array  on  the  13th  of 

cess  in  the  battle  of  Antietara,  fought  subse-  May,  1865.    On  the  10th  of  August,  1865,  he 

quently  under  General  Burnside  at  Fredericks-  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Distrifi 

burg,    and    still    later    accompanied    General  of  Maine,  with  headquarters  at  Portland.  On 

Hooker  across  the  river,  and  bore  himself  gal-  the  28th  of  July,  1866,  he  was  made  colondof 

Ian tly  through  that  general's  brief  and  unfortu-  the   Thirty-fiilh    Infantry.    In  the  foUowia;: 

nate "campaign.    Under  date  of  August  1, 1864,  winter  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  GalTCstoi, 

General   Griffin,  in   company  with    Generals  Texas,  to  take  command  of  the  Department  of 

Ayres  and  Crawford,  was  made  brevet  major-  Texas,  then  as  now  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Militeit 

general  of  volunteers,  and  on  the  18th  of  Au-  District.     His  headquarters  were  at  GalTwtoi. 

gust  received  the  brevet  of  colonel  in  the  regular  His  administration  was  marked  by  Tigor  i»i 

army.  ability,   and  met  the  hearty  approval  of  hk 

General  Griffin  was  present  at  the  battle  of  superiors  in  command.  On  the  5th  of  September, 

Gettysburg,  but  subsequently  obtained  leave  of  1867,  the  yellow  fever  then  raging  feariullji: 

absence,  his  health  having  been  considerably  Galveston,  he  was  assigned  to  the  temporwr 

impaired,  and  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Poto-  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District  od^ 

mac  just  before  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  removal  of  General  Sheridan,  and 'ordered  to 

From  that  time  forward  General  Griffin  bore  a  make  his  hefidquarters  at  New  Orleans.   Hk 

conspicuous  part  in  every  action  in  which  the  reply  was  wortny  of  so  brave  a  soldier;  it  ns 

Army  of  the  Potomac  was  engaged,  and  at  the  that  "  to  leave  Galveston  at  such  a  time  we 

battle  of  Five  Forks  so  distinguished  himself  like  deserting  one's  post  in  time  of  batUe."  Be 

as  to  be  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  remained,  but  it  was  only  to  die. 

H 

H  ALLEGE!,  Frrz-GREinns,  an  American  poet,  ance,  Drake  had  planned  a  series  of  poetic*! 

born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  July  8,  1790 ;  died  in  satires  on  prevailing  customs  and  promiw«i 

the  same  place  November  19, 1867.   He  acquired  characters  of  New  York,  which,  by  their  geas- 

a  good  academical  education  in  his  native  town,  ine  humor  and  their  sharp  but  good-DawrJ 

which  was  long  celebrated  for  its  excellent  hits,  had  attracted  very  general  attention.  Of 

schools,  and  in  1808  came  to  New  York  and  these  satires,  named  *'  The  Croaker  Papfft' 

entered  the  mercantile  house  of  Jacob  Barker,  he  had  published  four,  when  he  invited  Ki- 

then  one  of  its  most  enterprising  and  prorai-  leek's  assistance,  and  the  series  was  theft* 

nent  merchants.    He  speedUy  attained  a  good  forth  conducted  by  the  literary  partnera,  tboo|k 

reputation  as  a  quick  and  skilful  accountant,  Halleck's  were  usually  signed  eitlier ''  Cr«i* 

and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  cashier.  Jr."  or  "  Croaker  &  Co."     They  were  di;** 

He  commenced  writing  poetry,  probably,  not  tinued  in  July,  1819.     Meantime,  Mr.  Halkrf 

long  after  he  came  to  New  York,  if  indeed  had  been  making  some  mercantile  ventures* 

he  had  not  done  something  in  that  way  be-  his  own,  and  was,  as  he  says  in  his  poem 

fore  he  left  Guilford,  and  his  effusions  occa-  Poet's  Daughter,"  "  busy  in  the  sugar  i 

sionally  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers  and   cotton  line."     He  stiU,  however,  f< 

of  the  day,   but  they  attracted  little  atten-  time  to  woo  the  Muse.     "  Fanny,"  his  loi 

tion,  and  were  regarded  by  him  as  unworthy  poem,  a  satire  on  the  fashions,  follies,  and 

of  preservation.      The  earliest  of  his  poems  lie  characters  of  the  day,  in  the  measure 

which  he  preserved  in  his  collected  volume  is  Byron's  "Don  Juan,"  was  written  and  pn"  * 

*'  Twilight,"  contributed  to  the  New  York  Even  ed,  anonymously,  in  the  autumn  of  1819. 

ing  Post  in  1818.      Soon  after  the  publication  poem  enjoyed  a  great    popularity  from 

of  this  poem,   he  formed  an  intimacy  with  pungency  of  its  local  ana  personal  alliN 

Joseph   Rodman  Drake,  the  author  of  "  The  and  as  there  was  some  delay  in  issuing  a 

Culprit  Fay,"  a  young  poet  of  rare  promise,  edition,  numerous  copies  in  manascript 

Thisintimacy  continues  till  the  death  of  Drake;  made  and  circolated  by  admirers  of  iti 

and  Halleck's  exquisite  elegy  on  his  fi-iend,  pub-  Mr.  Halleck  has  stated  that  only  three 

lished  shortly  after  his  death,  in  1820,  shows  passed  between  its  commenceraent  and  its 

how  deep  a  place  that  friend  had  won  in  his  lication.    In  1822  he  visited  Europe,  reta 

affections.    Before  forming  Halleck's  acquaint-  the  following  year.     While  abroad  ho 
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came  aware,  from  this  fresh  outbreak,  that  the  struction  in  the  elementg  of  the  »dencef,mti«ld|k. 

Muuj  »    «*^ »^««vi^  „•,!«««  !>«.  firToYi^/iinfr  ^  branches  of  hterature,  and  in  the  fine  art*. 

position  was  untenable,  unless  by  the  sheddmg  ^^^  .^^  ^^  ^^^        f^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

of  blood,  he  made  up  his  mmd  to  abdicate,  and  gi^n  ^f  poUtical  subjects  is  reoognixcd,  but  they  mw 

immediately  called  on  the  Senate  to  meet  on  do  so  without  arms ;  and  the^  mar  not  aMemble  a 

the  15th  of  March,  to  elect  a  President.     The  pubUcplaoeswUhout  permission  of  the  poliaMth^si- 

act  of  abdication  was  unconditional,  and  was  ties.       ^^^  ^.^.^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^      ^^ 

addressed  to  his  ministry  and  the  principal  twentv-one  has  the  right  of  voting,  provided  lea 

officers  of  the  army.     Goffrard  dismissed  his  alandedproprietor,  or  has  been  engaged  for  not  Iw 

former  ministry  and  named  a  new  one,  in  the  than  five  years  in  the  cultivation  of  afanD,or  Li 

hope  of  meeting  the   popular  wUh,   but  the  exercisesaprofession,  or  is  employed  in  ^e  put j« 

,  f^                      s     .       1  ^    A             V*  ^      rk«  service,  or  is  emrafired  in  some  mdostml  ctlliM. 

change  was  made  too  late  to  save  him.     On  ^¥he  exertnse^  the  national  sove«i^*tki 

March  18th,  with   his  family,  Gremard   em-  ygg^g  ^j^  the  whole  people,  is  delegiled  to  ihw 

barked  for  Jamaica.    General  Nissage  Saget,  p^Dwers,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  jai- 

who  was  at  first  elected  President,  declined,  dal;  and  the  le^Utive  power  is  exerdwd  bj  u- 

and  the  Oooncil  of  Secretaries. of  State.  T.  S»^%?«T4i»r^rTh.t*«^ 

Heurtelon,  Samt- Victor,  L.  Pradme,  Laborde,  j^  essentially  democratic  and  repiesent^Te;  tuk 

and  L.  Rameau,  in  accordance  with  article  119  power  is  independent  of  the  other  two. 

of  the  constitution,  issued  an  address  to  the  The  number  of  representatives  is  fixed  icocrbt 

army  and  the  people,  in  which  they  declared  to  population.    The  representatives  are  d«t«i  ^^ 

tha(they  wonlMd'  the  reins  of  .government  ^» -^^'o^lf^"!^  ^^»'^-''"  ^'""^ 

until  the  election  of  a  new  President     Ine  The  Senate  is  composed  of  thirty  memben.  Tier 

Provlnonal  Government  published  a  decree,  are  elected  for  six  years,  by  the  House  of  Beprocsa- 
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the  principal  ministerial  advisers  of  Geffrard.  oommittee  composed  of  five  Senators,  wbkfa  bi 

Otiiers  of    his  prominent  political  supporters  *  power  to  convoke  the  Senate,  or  the  legiaUtiTetsij. 

were  banished  for  ten  years.    A  decree  was  At  the  opening  of  each  annuij  ^\±j;j 

«i«^   .v«KKoi.«.i    K«  ^u^   n.^rr^^^^r^4^     ^n^/^v  Chambers  form  themselves  into  a  NstionilA«aS., 

also  pubhshed   by  the  Government,    reraov-  of  which  the  president  of  the  Senate  ii  Pwia*, 

ing  from  their  places  all  civil  and  military  ^nd  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepw8««i2«s 

officers  promoted  by  Geffrard  for  the  part  they  Vice-President.    This  National  Assembly  eUctsUi 

took  m  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  July,  President  of  the  Republic :   dedaros  warnpcBa 

1866.    In  the  decree  banishing  Geffrard,  he  is  "P^^  of  the  executive,  and  determmes  on  lU  =^ 

II  J    "*  •'"w  ^«^»^«  *'«"*«    «5  v^v*««*%*,  relatmff  to  war:  approves  or  rejects  trestles  of  p*«i 

called  atraitor  to  bis  country.  alliance,  neutraUty,  commerce,  and  other  m^ 

On  April  26th  General  Salnave,  the  leader  tional  conventions  assented  to  by  the  ciecaiti 

of  a  former  insurrection,  accepted  the  Provi-  power;  auUiorizea  the  raising  of  losnsonthecn^ 

Bional  Presidency,  and  on  May  12th  he  was  of  the  repubUc:  exercises  the  right  of  comx^ 

«.»»^  ;«♦/%  /vffi^l      T«   T.,««    4-^^  n^»of;i-r.A»if  sentences  passed  on  political  offenders;  iattor» 

sworn  into  office,     hi  J«ne,  the  Oonst^uent  ^^^  establ&hment  of  a  national  bank,  and  danjH 

Assembly  elected  Balnave  aefimtely  as  Presi-  the  place  fixed  for  the  capital  of  the  repnblic 

dent  for  the  term  of  four  years.      The  same  All  laws  passed  by  the  two  Chambenarei^'^ 

Assembly    adopted    a    new    constitution,    of  diately  sent  to  the  Executive,  who  has  th«nr-{> 

which  the  foUowing  are  the  most  notable  pro-  S?it^^iSteo^"e<S^!'rt^.Th;^b:5b^ 

'^^^Sions :  it  originidlj  passed.    If  his  objections  are  overtu' 

Naturalized  Haytiens  are  not  admitted  to  the  exercise  the  law  is  returned  to  him  to  be  promol^ed. 

of  political  rights  imtil  after  a  residence  of  five  years  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  at  least  to  sostiin  thi 

in  the  oountiy.  jections,  and  to  amend  the  law  aooordinglf. 

Citizenship  is  forfeited  by  naturalization  in  a  for-  The  President  is  elected  for  four  jears.  He  d* 

eign  country ;  by  the  abanaonment  of  the  country  at  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty-six  years  before  eW 

a  period  of  imminent  danger;  by  aooepting,  without  tion,  and  must  be  the  son  of  a  Hajtien  fatl^^\^ 

authority  of  the  Haytien  Government,  pubhc  employ-  must  be  the  owner  of  real  estate  in  llaytl,  in«i^ 

ment  or  pay  from  a  foreign  government ;  by  render-  his  residence  there.    No  one  can  be  re4lecte*i  Pn» 

ing  service  to  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  or  having  dent  imtil  after  an  interval  of  four  years, 

any  dealings  with  them.  The  impeachment  and  trial  of  the  Presld^j 

The  exercise  of  political  rights  is  suspended  by  a  abuse  of  authority  and  powers,  malversation,  xx^ 

state  of  bankruptcy,  simple  or  fraudulent,  and  oy  or  any  other  crime  committed  in  the  exereue  « 

persistent  refusal  to  serve  in  the  national  guard,  or  functions,  is  provided  for  in  this  wise :  The  imptJ 

on  a  jury.  ment  is  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Bepreeen'Jt' 

The  penalty  of  death  for  political  olfcnces  is  abol-  and  the  President  is  arraigned  before  the  Seni:^ 

ished.  requires  a  migority  of  at  least  two-thirds  in 

The  f^edom  of  the  press  is  guaranteed.  ChiEunbers  respectively  to  find  him  goilt^v.  •, 

Worship  is  fk^e,  and   all  religious  sects  receive  Senate  pronounces  the  sentence — ^which  is  lorfcii^ 

equal  protection  from  the  state.    The  ministers  of  the  of  office,  and  deprivation  of  the  right  of  eitr^ 

Boman  Catholic  religion,  professed  by  the  minority  of  any  other  public  fUnotion  for  one  year  at  least,  a 

the  Haytiens,  get  salaries  fh>m  the  state,  wnich  are  for  not  more  than  five  years.    The  President  9*5  < 

fixed  by  law.  impeached  either  for  offences  committed  in  tbe  tf< 

A  system  of  f^  education  is  provided  for.    There  cise  of  his  functions  as  President,  or  for  ^^^'^'^ 

are  to  be  primary  schools  for  both  sexes,  open  to  all  offences.    Pending  the  trial,  the  Coundl  of  n^ 

dtizens ;  primary  agricultural  schools  for  the  instruo-  taries  of  State  is  charged  with  the  execuurc  < 

tion  of  the  peasantij,  and  in  the  prindpol  towns  thority. 

there  are  to  be  superior  or  secondary  schools  for  in-  The  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  judges  srt^ 
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years  in  the  Legislature,  several  tiroes  as  Speak-  field  troops,  and  4,9C0  reserves.    On  Jane  41 

er  of  the  House.    In  1848  he  was  elected  Lieu-  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  a  resolntb-^ 

tenant-Governor ;  and  on  the  appointment   of  by  32  yeas  against  15  nays,  in  favor  of  the  entry 

Governor  Crittenden  as  Attorney-General  of  of  the  whole  grand-duchy  into  the  North-Gor- 

the  United  States,  he  took  his  place  in  the  man  Confederacy,   but  the   Govemmeot  dt- 

gubernatorial  chair.     In  1854  he  took  charge  clared  that  for  the  present  it  wonld  be  impos- 

of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  on  sible  to  carry  out  the  resolution, 
the  completion  of  which  he  retired  to  private        HEWIT,  Nathaniel,  D.  D.,  a  Cong^egatio^ 

life.    During  the  secession  excitement  in  the  alist  clergyman'  and  author,  bom  in  Kew  I.oi- 

winter  of  1860-'61  he  directed  all  his  influence  don,  Conn.,  August  28,  1788 ;  died  ia  Bnd?.'- 

in  aid  of  peace  and  union.    Although  himself  port,  Conn.,  February  8,  1867.      Mr.  Her: 

believing  in  the  doctrine  of  secession,  as  one  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1808,  and  cot- 

of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  he  opposed  menced  a  course  of  legal  studies  in  the  o£w 

its  exercise,  as  impolitic  and  unnecessary.    He  of  Hon.  Lyman  Law,  of  New  London,  but  sent 

bitterly  opposed  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  altered  bis  plans.    He  then  taught  in  the  acac- 

administration,  and  was,  if  we  recollect  aright,  emy  at  Plainfield,   Conn.,  and  thero  stiuLl 

imprisoned  by  military  commanders  on  one  or  theology  with  Rev.  Joel  Benedict,  D.  D.  H' 

two  occasions  during  the  war.     That  his  sym-  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Loui: 

pathies  were  with  the  South  throughout  the  County  Association,  September  24,  1811,  s^ 

struggle  there  is  no  doubt.     A  son   of  his  supplied  several  congregations  in  Vennont  j:i 

entered  the  Confederate  army,  and.  after  win-  elsewhere.    After  about  six  months  in  Afifiovt! 

ning  his  way  up  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen-  TheologicalSeminary,  iDtheclassofl8U,hoT3 

eral,  was  eventually  killed.    After  the  war  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbnrch  ia 

closed  and  Kentucky  was  relieved  of  martial  Plattsburg,  N.  T.,  July  6,  1815,  and  dismi^: 

law.  Governor  Helm  took  an  active  and  fore-  October  2,  1817,  being  driven  southward  Ij 

most  part  in  reorganizing  the  Democratic  party  the  severity  of  the  climate.    In  January,  K\ 

in  his  State.    In  1865  he  was  elected  State  he  was  installed  over  the  First  Congregaticoi 

Senator.     At  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Church  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  as  successor  of  H^r. 

State  Convention,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  the  Dr.  Heman  Humphrey.     "While  in  this  cbwy- 

position  of  candidate  for  Governor  was  nnani-  he  became  prominent  as  an  able  teroper-:j^ 

raously  tendered  to  him.   He  accepted  the  nom-  advocate,  and  in  1827  he  labored  eittc^-Tl: 

ination,  and  immediately  commenced  stumping  in  behalf  of  the  American  Temperance  Society, 

the  State ;  for,  although  certain  of  election,  his  formed  the  year  before  in  Boston-    In  Noreo- 

desire  was  to  poll  as  large  a  vote  as  possible,  so  her  he  was  appointed  to  a  three-years'  mij^ 

that  Kentucky  should,  as  he  expressed  it,  em-  for  this  society,  and  was  accordingly  dismiss 

phatically  repudiate  the  negro-supremacy  de-  from  his  pastorate  December  18th.  HUsw^^*^ 

signs  of  the  radicals.    At  the  election  ho  re-  ful  eflforts  during  this  time  well  entitled  \^ 

ceived  90,225  votes,   against  83,039  cast  for  to  be  called  the  "  Luther  of  the  earljr  Um\<:- 

Colonel  S.  M.  Barnes,  the  radical  candidate,  anoe  reformation."     December  1, 1830,  he  «*^ 

and  13,167  given  to  William  B.  Kinkhead,  the  installed  over  the  Second  Congregational  Cb::.t- 

candidate  of  the  Conservative  Democrats,  or  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  parish  adjacent  to  !3 

third  party.    During  the  last  days  of  the  can-  former  one.    The  summer  of  1831  was  spe^*'^ 

vass  he  was  taken  ill.    There  is  no  doubt  that  England  and  Paris,  on  the  errand  of  the  U"9- 

ho  had  over-exerted  himself  and  brought  on  perance  reform.     In  1833  Dr.  He  wit  (b^  nt- 

the  sickness  which  finally  carried  him  off.    On  ceived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Amht-T^  n 

the  3d  of  September,  1867,  he  was  inaugurated  1830)  was  prominent  among  the  founders  t( 

at  his  residence  in  Elizabethtown,  being  so  ill  the  East  Windsor  (now  Hartford)  TheolcgH 

that  he  was  unable  to  go  to  Frankfort,  the  Institute.    In  1853  a  difference  in  his  socin-. 

capital,  for  that  purpose,  and  the  retiring  Gov-  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  proccne 

ernor,  Bramlette,  came  to  Elizabethtown  for  the  assistance  for  the  pastor,  resulted  in  his  w.t> 

express  purpose  of  administering  the  oath  of  drawal,  and  the  formation  of  an  Old  Sch* 

office  to  him.    He  survived  but  five  days  after  I^resbyterian  Churdi,  over  which  he  wa^  '^' 

his  inauguration.  staM  October  3l8t    Hero  he  continued  prej> 

HESSEi-DARMSTADT,  a    grand-duchy  of  ing  until  a  colleague  was  settled,  in  1863. 
Germany.      Grand-duke,    Ludwig    IIL,  bom        HOOKER,  Wobthinoton,  M.  D.,  an  Aie<;-^ 

June  9,  1806,  succeeded  his  father  June  16,  can  physician,  medical  professor,  and  aat!/'» 

1848.     Area,  2,955  square  miles;   population,  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,   in  1805;  die^  ^ 

according    to  the   census  of    1864,   816,002.  Kew  Haven,  Conn.,  November,  1867.  Hepri^ 

Hesse-Darmstadt  forms  part  of  the  North-Ger-  uated  Irom  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1^-^ ' 

man  Confederation,  but  only  for  the  province  class  which  had  an  unusual  number  of  cmiatH 

of  Upper  Hesse.     According  to  a  military  con-  men  among  its  members.    He  studied  roediP'Lij 

vention  concluded  with  Prussia,  on   April  7,  and  graduated  M.  D.,  in  the  Yale  Medical Sot'^J 

1867,  all  the  troops  of  Hesse  have  been,  since  in  1827,  and  established  himself  in  practice  u 

October  1,  1867,  incorporated  with  the  Prus-  Norwich,  Conn.,  when  he  soon  became  a  le-- 

sian  army,  constituting  the  third  division  of  the  ing  physician.  In  1852,  on  the  retiroment  ofwj 

Eleventh  Army  Corps.    They  number  14,800  late  Dr.  Eli  Ives  from  the  chair  of  Iteorrsad 
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receiving  for  £2^0  sterling  the  machine  which  gree  of  patriotism.  When  the  comitf j  was  in 
the  hrother  had  hronght  with  him,  and  the  need  of  soldiers  he  contributed  money  largdj, 
right  to  Qse  as  manj  as  he  needed  in  his  own  and  at  a  pablio  meeting  in  Bridgeport  he  en- 
business  of  corset,  umbrella,  and  valise  making,  listed  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  beventeenth 
He  offered  £3  per  week  if  Elias  would  come  to  regiment,  Connecticut  Volunteers.  He  went 
him  and  adapt  tbe  machine  to  corset  making,  to  the  field  and  performed  his  duties  as  an  eo* 
WitI)  this  offer  Amasa  returned,  and  as  the  listed  man,  till  his  health  failed.  More  than 
£250  only  afforded  a  temporary  relief  Elias  con-  this,  when  the  Government  was  pressed  for 
eluded  to  go  to  England  and  accept  the  offer  funds  to  pay  its  soldiers,  he  advanced  tbe  roooej 
of  Mr.  Thomas,  which  he  did,  accompanied  by  necessary  to  pay  the  regiment  of  which  he  va 
Amasa.    Here  he  worked  eight  months,  but  a  member. 

Thomas  was  exacting,  and  Elias  left  him  at        HUNGARY,  a  country  of  Europe,  formerly 

the  expiration  of  that  time.    In  the  mean  time,  an  independent  kingdom,  but  now  foraiingpar; 

his  sick  wife  and  three  children  had  joined  him.  of  Austria.    The  year  1867  constitutes  a  tani- 

The  story  of  his  life,  for  several  months  after  ing-point  in  its  history.     The  Austrian  GoTera- 

his  dismissal  from  the  workshop  of  Thomas,  is  ment  finally  abandoned  its  efforts  to  coerce  tie 

most  painful  in  its  details,  ending  in  absolute  Hungarians  into  submission  to  the  Austrian cod- 

penury  and  his  return  home,  after  an  absence  stitution  of  1849,  by  which  the  dependencies  of 

of  two  years,  with  a  half-crown  in  his  pocket,  Hungary,  namely,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  the  Hod- 

and  his  model  and  patent  papers  pawned  to  garian  Littoral,  Transylvania,  the  railitarrfriff!- 

furnish  the  means  for  his  return.    He  landed  tier,  and  Dalmatia,  were  detached,  and  road^ 

at  New  York,  where  he  learned  that  his  wife,  independent  crown-lands,  and  it  reconciled  the 

who  had  preceded  him,  was  dying  of  consump-  Magyars  by  agreeing  to  the  reconstrnction  ^f 

tion  at  Cambridge.    He  hod  not  money  enough  Hungary  upon  its  old  basis.    As  reooustmctei 

to  enable  him  to  reach  her.    In  a  few  days,  Hungary  consists  of  the  following  parte,  eacli 

however,  he  succeeded,  reaching  her  bedside  of  which  was  to  be,  according  to  the  constitntioj 

just  before  her  death.    Fate  had  not  yet  done  of  1849,  a  separate  crown-land: 

her  worst.    The  ship  in  which  he  had  em-  


barked  the  few  household  goods  he  had  gathered 

together  in  England  was  lost  at  sea.    This  it  Hanpuy 

w ould  appear  was  fortun e^s  last  bio w.    He  soon  Croatu  and  siiVoni'a! '.'.'.[ 

found  himself  in  good  employment,  and  better  MitSS^^froV *' 

still,  in  a  short  time  he  realized  that  his  ma-  -       ^    on  or. 
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chine  had  become  famous  during  his  absence.  A  special  ministry  for  Hungry  and  its  de 
Ingenious  mechanics,  regardless  of  his  patents,  pendencies  was  appointed  in  February,  wHA 
had  constructed  Jkc  nmilei.  They  were  being  was  composed  as  follows :  Minister  Presidea: 
exhibited  about  the  country  as  wonders,  and  and  Minister  of  the  Defence  of  the  CoodItt, 
in  some  places  had  been  actually  introduced  Count  Julius  Andrdssy;  Minister  d  lattru 
in  important  manufactures.  Howe  now  found  Count  George  Festeticz;  Minister  of  the  btt- 
friends,  and,  after  some  delay,  the  necessary  rior,  Baron  Bela  de  Wonkhcim ;  Minister  cf 
funds  to  establish  his  rights.  In  1850  ho  was  Justice,  Balthasar  de  Horvath ;  Minister  of  Fi- 
superintending  in  this  city  the  construction  of  nances,  Melchior  de  L6nyay ;  Minister  of  Pob-J^ 
machines  to-order.  With  the  litigation  which  Instruction  and  Worship,  Baron  Joseph  de 
accompanies  the  first  steps  of  the  invent<Jr  on  EOtvOs ;  Minister  of  Agnculture,  Indnstiy,  aad 
the  road  to  fortune,  our  readers  are  familiar.  Commerce,  Stephen  de  Gorove;  Minister  of 
It  is  known  that  so  protracted  were  these  law  Public  Works,  Count  Emerio  ^iik6. 
proceedings  that  it  was  not  until  1854,  four  On  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  Anstriia 
years  after  his  return  from  England,  that  Mr.  Government  had  not  granted  the  demands  of 
Howe  established  his  prior  claim  to  the  inven-  Hungary,  and  the  first  act  of  the  IlungtfUi 
tion.  Then,  Sole  proprietor  of  his  patent,  his  Diet  was  to  adopt  an  address  to  the  Emperor, 
years  of  increasing  revenue  began,  which  drawn  up  by  M.  Deak,  in  reference  to  the  ia- 
grew  from  $800,  it  is  stated,  to  $200,000.  pgrial  patent  upon  the  reorganizaUon  of  tt« 
On  the  10th  of  September,  1867,  his  patent  ex-  army.  The  address  expresses  regret  that  ah^p- 
pired,  at  which  time  it  was  calculated  he  had  lute  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Govemroeat 
realized  about  $2,000,000.  With  this  princely  continue  to  lessen  the  hopes  of  a  coroproir..* 
fortune  he  enjoyed  fame  enough  to  satisfy  him,  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  It  declare 
had  he  worked  for  that  alone,  the  last  ac-  that,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  tte 
knowledgment  of  his  genius  being  the  gold  royal  diplomas,  the  pragmatic  sanc-tJon,  and  co- 
medal  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  the  Cross  variable  constitutional  practice,  the  adoption  of 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  addition,  as  a  com-  measures  relating  to  the  army  reoi^ganiati** 
pliment  to  him  as  a  manufacturer  and  inventor,  belong  to  the  Diet,  and  that  Hungary  can  nevtf 
For  several  years  past,  he  had  been  a  practical  surrender  that  right,  which  is  the  vital  cor- 
manufacturer  of  sewing-machines,  and  the  ma-  dition  of  all  constitutional  existence.  The  t-* 
chine  bearing  his  name  has  now  an  excellent  dress  continues  thus : 

reputation,  especially  for  leather  work.    Dur-  ~TVv   ~  r:  ' ~ ^IT^Tv^M^Mt 

ing  the  wir  Mr.  Howe  manifested  a  high  de-  J^f^-^^ geographical .qa.« mil.  ^j^n.n^iAn^ 
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the  future ;  and  these  declarations  the  Eng  moment,  xmtil  the  Queen  had  entered  her  cnriige, 
confirm,  by  oath  at  his  coronation  The  second  ^^^^^^r^ThtSJ^TK^t^C 
article  declares  that  the  crown  of  St.  btephen  ^j-  j^jg'  ministere  and  nobles.  Between  the  t^o 
shall  not  be  removed  from  the  country.  The  churches  a  plank  walk  had  been  laid  down  »nd  car- 
third  article  declares  that  the  countries  legally  peted  with  the  national  colors.  As  the  King  cntertd 
and  historicaUr  forming  portions  of  Hungary  the  church  a  nish  was  made  for  the  caipetov«rwhki 

«..^  in^r^,^^-m^4-XA  ™uk  fi;«f  »/^n«tf-«■    TK«  #>J»»4-i.  ho  had  walked,  and  it  waa  soon  torn  mto  fraements, 

are  incorporated  with  that  country.  The  fourth  ^^^        ^^  ^^^     ^^^^  f^,  ^1,^  i^,   ^,  ^,_ 

article  declares  that,  in  the  event  of  the  exnnc-  mony  inside  the  church  was  very  sunple.    The  ^iI- 

tion  by  death  of  successors  to  the  Hungarian  teen  gentlemen  who  had  been  selectea  to  receive  t^ 

throne  of  the   house  of   Hapsburg,  Hungary  order  of  the  Golden  Spur  knelt  before  his  Mije^iT. 

shall  have  the  right  of  a  free  election  of  a  sovcr-  ^^J  \?"^^®^T'^A''^iS^T^%l*^r»,!PJ«^fnf^ 

rvi.    haiT  _i.«  1                     XI    i.    11  i>  ^  With  his  sword.    As  he  did  this  the  kneeling  km*'^ 

eign.      The  fifth  article  engages  that  aU  future  exdwmed  in  Latin,  "  I  am  not  worthy  "-t  deehn 

Kings  of  Hungary  shall  issue  a  similar  inaugural  tion  to  which  King  Ferdinand  once  m»de  tie  rr- 

diploma  previous  to  their  coronation,  and  swear  sponse,  in  German,  "  I  know  that  already."   C* 

to  maintain  the  Hungarian  laws.  Mwesty  ventured  upon  no  such  joke  to^y,  but  bj- 

On.June  8th  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  iC\eft?fe^hLT^rL'Sa?^°"tSKa'^ 

Austrm  were  crowned   at  resth  as  King  and  ^hito  charger  awaiting  him  at  the  door.    His  esojr 

Queen  of  Hungary  with  extraordinary  pomp,  also  mounted,  and  speedily   the   cavalcftde  stah^ 

The  coi'onation  was  generally  represented  as  the  for  Pesth. 

most  brilliant  affair  of  this  kind  since  the  begin-  ^.Neither  the  Queen  nor  ambassadors  went  to  U^Ji 

^*         i«i.v       •     i.       i.1-         L            m     !•  II      •  BjTche,  or  parish  church  of  Pesth,  but  took  Up  imi>~ 

mng  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Tlie  following  diately  the  stations  prepared  for  ttem  in  the  eali^** 

details  of  the  coronation  are  taken  from  the  of  Lloyd's  CommerciiS  Club.      At  a  qoarteriiai; 

Pesth  correspondence  of  a  New  York  paper :  eleven  o'clock  the  King  arrived  on  the  elevat«d  tr> 

r       1      ^         *.              ^^i.i_.^             ii  une  erected  for  the  occasion,  and  without  fartic 

In  a  low  tone  of  voice  one  of  the  bishops  read  aome  ©eremony  read  in  an  impressive,  manly  voice  the  tc^* 

Li^m  prayers,  inaudible  of  course  to  aUl>ut  himself,  ^y  ^hjch  he  bound  himself  to  maintain  Hangar  * 

and  was  steaddy  responded  to  at  r^lar  and  frequent  constitution,  to  use  all  endeavors  to  keep  intart  ^ 

intervals  bv  a  brother  dicnitary  with  an  equally  mdis-  present  bouidaries  of  the  kingdom,  an<f  ii'  w^.'^ 

tanct  articulation.    Sunultaneously  the  Emperor  and  Offered,  to  increase  them  to  the&  fonier  limits,  Lc-*i 

Andrassy  advanced  to  the  altar,  at  the  conclusion  of  shouts  of  "  men/''  immediately  greeted  the  ««:> 

this  prayer,  and  with  theur  advance,  the  band  again  sjon  of  the  ceremony,  and,  descending  fiom  htf  plf- 

Btnic\  up  Its  wild,  irregular  stram.     The  Lord  High  form,  the  Emperor  once  more  mounted  and  rode  t  *• 

Pnmate  of  Hungarr  now  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  ^a  the  Frai^  Joseph  quay.     The  quay  at  Peai; 

when  the  Emperor  slowlv  bent  his  head,  anomted  him  upon  which  the  suspension  bridge  deboochw,  l^ 

first  on  the  forehead  and  then  on  the  throne,  accord-  ^%^^  transformed  for  this  occaswn  into  a  ^cLii 

ing  to  constitutional  custom.  Then  Andrissy ,  taking  square,  framed  in  with  tribunes  richly  decorated,  li 

the  OTOwn  frona  the  red  velvet  cushion  on  which  it  lay  ^he  centre  of  the  quay  is  the  mound  of  earth,  imd 

on  the  altar,  placed  it  on  the  Emoeror's  head,  and  the  of  soU  from  aU  the  most  famous  phwos  in  Hiinf«T. 

Emperor  immediately  after  walked  slowly   to   the  ^p  ^hich  the  kmg  had  to  ride  to  flash  his  svord  tJ 

throne  under  the  large  dais  near  the  altar.  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.    This  mound  is  fdiwi 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  been  crowned  King  of  ^y  a  superb  marble  raiEng,  bearing  the  Himgsnfi 

Hungary,  the  band  a^am  struck  up  the  hymn  written  arms,  cut  in  marble,  audit  ^  remain  aa  a  meowjJ 

for  the  occasion  hj  Listz ;  then  Andrissy,  leaving  the  of  the  coronation.    Across  the  bridge  oanw  tiie  \f> 

place  he  had  previously  occupied,  advanced  toward  cession  escorting  the  King  fh)m  the  garrison  diuirk 

the  Empress    and  removing  the   ctowu  she   then  at  oflfen  to  the  parish^urch  at  Pesth,  where  t^ 

Z'H^lJP^   WV^  rJ^^-'  S°^^^°  u^®  Kaisenn  oath  was  administered.    The  nobles  from  all  the  o,^ 

moved  toward  the  Lord  High  Pnmate,  he  advanced  tricts  of  Hungary  rode  before  the  King,  dressed  n 

^i!^S?i,i  vir!^?f  "'^  "^A    "^i^^d^^o  V»  crown,  robes  which  vied  with  each  other  in  splendcff.  li 

which  he  hkewise  placed  on  the  altar.    As  before,  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  throng,  and  preceded  -* 

there  followed  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  prayers  and  a  knight  in  silverier,  came  theEng,  wearii^  li 

'^'^^v^^}l?l^?'^}^^^^^^^}^S  **™®  two  bishops.  crowS  and  manUe,  and  fooking  like  oni  of  the  <srjy 

The  Empress,  standing  with  downcast  head  Mid  ders  revivified.      FollowingEim  were  the  m^ 

ejres,  close  to  the  High  Pnmate,  w^  covered  by  hun  also  on  horseback,  and  then  more  noblemen,  and  ti.« 

with  a  part  of  his  own  mantle,  and  under  cover  of  the  troops  of  Hungarian  cavalry.    Shouts  o?"il-» 

this  garment,  he  proceeded  with  Uie  extraordinary  j^nt  the  ah-,  andhroke  the  diad  silence  of  admfl- 

oermonial  usual  on  such  occasions,  first  unfastening  a  tion  and  wonder  which  had  reigned  since  the  dtnHaJ 

small  stiup  keeping  the  Empress's  dress  on  her  right  cavalcade  first  appeared.    ThSi  another  sUenee  f^ 

arm,  he  dipped  his  hand  agam  in  the  sacred  od  and  gQed  as  the  King  vanished  down  the  street  leadin:  ■* 

anointed  under  the  nght  armpit,  after  which  An-  the  parish  chur^.    So  Uke  a  vision  did  the  pff 

^  4L^ocfoT"1:,'^"*7^  mhand,  and  placed  it  on  geem,  that  one  feared  to  speak  lest  the  spell  fth**- 

i^^iSSf  u  o    •    '''^^®^  ^""""i?  ^^Z  ^^"^""^^  *^d  i^«^  be  b^ken.    But  before  thVlIst  of  the  prooesaonU 

^Wir.^a^?.J'?Ii°l^^^^                 .y.    1  disappeared  its  head  reappeared,  defiing  into  th* 

^2  n«^  tS7h«  Vrl^^^^^I  "^-  "^Atl  '^^  ^^®  «q^»>^,  having  completed  Ite  route  throuji  the  pt 

♦l^^«^n^Jn^J^^f'^''*^^A^'°*'''l^!?2"'^."?^  B&eete'of  Pesth.    ifte  King  dashed  to  the  top  of  t^* 

the  concluding  cerenaomes.    After  a  short  fiounsh  of  mound.     There  pausingEe  drew  his  a  word,  lU. 

trumpets,  a  her^  advanced  t^  the  ed^e-raised  por-  wheelmg  his  horse  about,  gave  a  cut  to  each  ^f 

^^L  S'^r.^^w^^LlP    l^^^u        .'^'^  "^J^^P*"  of  the  compass,  symboliadng  his  determination  t..  > 

crowned  Kmg  of  Hungary,  while  a  champion,  throw-  fend  Hunj^  agamst  theVorid.    A  moment  e^i 

"^^M?  t?-VL«^w1  "^Tl  «i^«°^-            ^  ^    ^  and  hU  wlieJtyliad  dashed  down  the  hill  a.nia  ^^ 

.^^^  7  u  ^rr  ^^J^""  a  sunultaneoiw  and  hearty  ^as  lost  m  the  radiant  crowd  at  ite  foot, 
shout  of  "  Eljen^ "  repeated  with  much  vtm  three 

SS^^\r.^I  S?,l?i>i-I®„T  ^^'•«  P?y^"  ^,?T^i,'^  On  June  28th  the  Diet  elected  d^egak^  w 

and  sung,  the  High  Pnmate  touched  a  small  bell  and  ^^^e^^  ^;*k    «    ^^i««««.?^r»    ^-««,  fK^    Ar>tria 

administered  thTsacrament,  whUe  aU  present  bowed  2?^  .  ^  ^*'"   "   delegaUon  from  the  h\^^ 

their  heads  or  knees.  Keichsrath  for  settling  the  question  of  »b4^ 

At  the  door  of  the  chureh  the  King  waited  for  a  common  to  Hungary  and  Austria.     The  vor* 
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prevails  in  the  military  frontier  provinces,  the  receiving  205,084;  John  A.  Lott,  Democrtt^ 

responsibility  of  the  G<)vernment  to  the  Oroa-  199,184;  and  Tappan,  Abolitionist,  1,352  votes, 

tian  Diet,  and  a  special  inangural  diploma  for  In  1850  Hnnt  was  elected  Governor  of  New 

Croatia.    It  was  also  to  declare  that  the  ar-  York  by  the  small  plurality  of  262  votes,  re- 

rangement  arrived  at  between  Austria  and  Hun-  ceiving  214^614  votes ;  while  214,852  were  cast 

gary  with  regard  to  common  affairs  would  not  for  Seymour,  and  8,416  for  Chaplin,  the  caodi- 

bo  binding  upon  Croatia.  date  of  the  Abolitionists.    In  1852,  the  year 

On  June  23d  the  Croatian  Diet  was  dissolved  of  the  presidential  election,  Governor  Hani  was 

by  the  Government,  and  new  elections  ordered,  a  candidate  for  reflection,  but  this  time  the 

At  the  same  time  the  Ban  of  Croatia  was  re-  Democratic  party  swept  the  State,  together 

moved,  and  a  civil  governor  appointed  in  his  with  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  except  those 

place.    The  elections  for  a  new  Diet  were  held  strongholds  of  the  Whig  party,  Vermont,  Mas- 

in  November,  and  showed  a  m^ority  of  two-  sachusetts,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland, 

thirds  in  favor  of  union  with  Hungary.  Governor    Seymour   received   264,121  votes, 

HUNT,  Washinoton,  an  American  politician,  against  241,525  given  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  19,661 

formerly  Governor  of  New  York,  M.  C,  etc.,  given  to  the  Free-Soil  candidate.    Both  Haot 

born  in  "Windham,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  An-  and  Seymour  ran  ahead  of  the  presidential 

gust  5, 1811 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  February  tickets  of  their  parties;  Hunt  about  7,000,  and 

2,  1867.    He  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  at  Seymour  2,000.     When  the  Whig  party  dis- 

the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  admitted  to  the  solved,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  Be- 

bar  at  Lockport,  in  1834.    In  1836  he  was  ap-  publican  party,  Hunt  was  one  of  the  leaders 

pointed  First  Judge  of  Niagara  County.    He  of  the  Conservative  wing,  which  became  grada- 

early  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics  ally  absorbed  by  the  Democracy.     He  ceaaed, 

of  his  native  State,  acting  for  some  years  with  however,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  politics, 

the  Democratic  party,  but  eventually  joining  and  lived  in  retirement  upon  a  handsome  farm 

the  Whig  party,  and  as  their  candidate  was  near  Lockport,  dividing  his  attention  betireea 

three  times  in  succession  elected  to  Congress,  his  friends,  his  books,  and  the  pursuits  of  horti* 

1848-49.    He  gave  evidence  of  the  possession  culture.    Only  once  more  he  appeared  in  pab- 

of  more  than  ordinary  ability  in  Congress,  and  lie — in  1864,  when  he  attended  the  Chica^ 

during  his  last  term  served  with  great  credit  Convention  as  a  delegate  of  the  Deraocratic 

as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  party  of  New  York.    Mr.  Hunt  was  a  member 

In  1849  the  Whig  party  elected  him  Comptroller  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was 

of  the  State  of  New  York  by  a  minority  of  repeatedly  a  lay  delegate  to  the  Triennial  Gea- 

5,900  over  his  Democratic  competitor:   Hunt  eral  Conventions  of  hb  Church. 


ILLINOIS.     The  year  has  witnessed  the  State;  to  provide  for  continuing  the  military 

steady  growth  of  this  State,  in  population,  State  agency  at  Washington,    and    to   le^ 

wealth,  and  importance,  both  social  and  politi-  ize  the  action  of  certain  towns   in   levTia? 

cal.  taxes  for  improvements.    The  session  oontinoed 

The  Legislature  held  its  regular  triennial  three  days.      Bills  were  passed,   taxing  the 

session  in  January.     Among  the  acts  passed  banks,  continuing  the  State  agency,  and  legal- 

was  one  abolishing  capital  punishment,  and  izing  the  action  of  the  towns.    There  are  now 

another  making  eight  hours  a  legal  day^s  work  in  Illinois  eighty-two  national  banks  with  an 

in  the  State,  in  the  absence  of  any  contract  to  abrogate  capital  stock  paid  up,  $11,450,000. 

the  contrary.     The   Legislature   consists   of  At  the  present  rate  of  taxation  of  seventy  cents 

twenty-five  Senators  and  eighty-five Bepresent-  on  every  hundred  dollars,  the  State  will  receive 

atives,  and  has  the  management  of  all  local  from  the  banks  a  revenue  of  over  $80,000.  The 

•concerns.    County  and  township  affairs,  divi-  Legislature  was  called  by  the  Governor  to  hoM 

sions  and  boundaries,  roads  and  schools,  the  a  second  extra  session  on  the  14th  of  Jone,  to 

care  of  the  poor,  the  public  health  and  public  provide  for  the  management  of  the  State  peni- 

peace,  the  police  and  militia,  public  buildings  tentiary  and  to  amend  the  larceny  laws.    lbs 

and  bridges,  the  punishment  and  prevention  labor  of  the  convicts  had  been  fanned  ont  to 

of  crime,  and  the  administration  and  every  contractors,  who  were  bound  to  meet  all  tb« 

question  and  complication  growing  out  of  all  expenses  of  the  prison.      They  xmeipeciedly 

these  things,  in  general  and  in  detail,   come  gave  notice  -that  they  would  cease  to  mak^ 

under  the  supervision  of  the  Legislature,  render-  such  provision  after  the  1st  of  July,  and  to  ni«* 

lug  the  duties  of  that  body  exceedingly  burden-  this  emergency  legislation  was  necessary,  and 

some.    The  Governor  called  an  extra  session  resulted  in  the  State  assuming  entire  contriJ 

of  the  Legislature  on  June  11th.    The  principal  of  its  prison.    Under  this  new  order  of  thin^ 

objects  of  this  session  were,  to  provide  by  law  it  is  expected  that  the  State  will  have  over 

for  the  taxation  of  shares  in  the  national  and  $200,000  of  valuable  machinery  and  stock  ia 

State  banks  and  banking  associations  in  the  the  prison,  all  paid  for,  and  that  the  penitec 
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of  shingles,  481.261,000 ;  of  lath,  148,847,000.        The  portion  of  the  decision  which  will  m<Kt 

The  shipments  of  lamhor  were  522, 11 8, 000  feet;  strongly  challenge  attention  is  that  in  wludi 

of  shingles,  401,816,000;  of  lath,  102,609,000.  the  court  hold  that  the  indemnifjing  acti  of 

The  receipts  ofhigh-wine-j  foot  up  41,660,  and  Congress  of  March,  1863,  and  Maj  11,  186fi. 

the  shipments  50,681  harrels.    The  nnmher  of  are  unconstitutionaL       These  acts  make  anj 

gallons  of  high- wines  manufactured  was  1,966,-  order  of  the  President,  Secretary  of  War,  or 

804.  any  commanding  military  officer  for  the  arrest 

Next    in  importance  to  the  grain-trade  of  or  imprisonment  of  any  person,  dnring  the  re- 

Ohicago  is  that  of  live-stock,  as  the  statistics  hellion,  a  defence  for  the  officer  making  the 

show  the  arrival  of  2,199,563  head  of  cattle,  arrest.    The  court  say  that  it  is  "the  datyof 

hoi^  sheep,  and  horses.    Of  this  number  828,-  Congress  to  indemnify  out  of  the  public  trei»- 

938  were  cattle,  1,697,243  hogs,  171,901  sheep,  ury  any  person  who  has  been  compelled  to  jwt 

and  1,481  horses.    The  shipments  of  cattle  were  damages  for  any  act  performed  by  him  in  good 

202,264 ;  of  hogs,  756,702  ;  of  sheep,  45,409 ;  of  faith,  under  the  command  of  the  President,  for 

horses,  256.  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  rebellion ; "  bci 

The  educational  interests  of  the   State  are  assert  that  a  retrospective  act  of  Congress  cio- 

amply  sustained  by  liberal,  permanent  funds,  not  deprive  any  person,  illegally  arretted  prinr 

and  schools  are  well  conducted,  affording  ex-  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  of  his  vested  ri^bt  lo 

cellent  facilities  for  all  classes.     An  Orphans'  damages.    The  court  also  held  that  while  i\A 

Home  has  been  established  for  the  reception  of  matter  of  the  special  pleas  was  no  bar  to  \h 

indigent  orphans  and  half-orphans  of  soldiers  action,  yet  on  the  trial  the  defendants  migbs 

from  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  either  died  or  be  permitted  to  prove  the  facts  alleged  in  ih«£ 

were  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  Union  army,  in  mitigation  of  damages,  and  for  the  purpo« 

The  pupils  are  entirely  at  the  charge  of  the  in-  of  rebutting  the  presumption  of  malice, 
stitution,  and  those  of  the  proper  age  receive  a        The  act  of  the  Legislature  for  erecting  t  ne? 

common-school  education.    This  is  a  State  in-  capitol  at  Springfield  was  pronounced  noooo- 

stitution,  put  by  law  on  a  permanent  footing  stitntional  by  the  Superior  Court.    This  deci- 

by  liberal  appropriations  from  the  Legislature,  sion  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Coon  is 

and  supported  by  the  donations  of  many  chari-  October,  one  of  the  justices  dissenting, 
table  citizens.  The  existence  of  coal  in  Illinois  has  longbeei 

The  tinancial  condition  of  the  State  is  highly  recognized  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  promi- 

satisfactory.    With  a  population  of  two  and  a  nent  among  the  varied  products  of  the  SxaU. 

half  millions,  the  State  debt  is  only  $7,622,000,  In  theearly  history  of  its  development,  it  wtsdif- 

of  which  sum  $790,000  is  a  war  debt    The  im-  ficult  to  receive  a  public  sanction  of  its  merit*, 

mense  revenues  of  the  State  will  soon  cancel  even  as  a  common  fuel,  but  time  and  a  more 

these  liabilities  without  any  burdensome  taxa-  intimate  knowledge  of   its  properties  by  me 

tion.  have  demonstrated  that  generally  as  a  foel  it  'u 

There  was  no  general  election  daring  the  good,  and  in  some  instances  cannot  be  ear- 
year.  County  officers  only  were  chosen.  The  passed  by  the  best  Eastern  coals.  The  preseow 
political  standing  of  the  Legislature  is  as  of  pyrites  of  iron  and  sulphur  and  other  impcii- 
follows:  Senate — Republicans,  16 ;  Democrats,  ties  in  too  large  quantities  had  indaced  tk 
9.    House — Republicans,  62;  Democrats,  23.  general  belief  that  Western  coals,  in  theu- nstirv 

In  July  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  de-  state,  could  not  be  used  for  smelting, 
cided  a  case  of  miportanoe.    Some  time  ago        Recently  extensive  beds  of  coal  have  beei 

J.  R.  Jone^  United    States   Marshal  for  the  discovered,  equal  to  the   best  anthracite  iai 

Korthern  District  of  Illinois,  and  two  of  his  smelting  purposes.     In  three  succes^ve  hstt^ 

deputies,  were  sued  by  Madison  T.  Johnson,  of  it  was  found  to  melt  the  same  quantity  of  (^ 

Galena,  for  false  imprisonment  in  having  arrest-  in  a  litde  more  than  half  the  time  required  hj 

ed  the  plaintiff  under  an  order  from  President  anthracite,  while  in  every  instance  the  qoalii? 

Lincoln,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1862,  carried  of  the  iron  produced  was  as  good  as  that  pr»> 

him  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  there  held  duced  by  any  other  coaL    This  coal  can  be  f»- 

him  in   confinement  for   about  two    months,  nished  at  prices  much  below  those  now  paid  f'^* 

The  defendants  pleaded  the  order  of  the  Presi-  anthracite  coal,  and  it  will  greatly  redound  w 

dent,  the  treasonable  conduct  of  the  plaintiff,  the  benefit  of  tlie  iron  interests  on  the  one  hasi 

etc.,  and  the  plaintiff  demurred.    The  court  in  and  the  consuming  pubUc  on  the  other, 
which  the  action  was  brought  overruled  the        Illinois  has  few  works  of  internal  improve- 

demurrer,  and  entered  judgment  for  the  defend-  ment    The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  is  Uc 

ants.    This  decision  the  Supreme  Court  over-  only  one  of  importance.    The  Lejri^ture 

rules,  on  the  authority  of  the  decision  of  the  a  large  appropriation  for  enlarging  it,  bat  i. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  work  has  been  postponed, 
of  MHIigan,  in  which  the  court  was  unanimous        The  total  receipts  from  tolls  on  the  Illinc 

in  the  opinion  that  in  the  absence  of  any  law  and  Michigan  Canal  during  the  past  nari^cmtii 

of  Congress  authorizing  military  arrests  in  dis-  season  have  been  $66,482.31,  against  $70, 740.r 

tricts  remote  from  the  scenes  of  actual  war,  in  1866,  leaving  a  deficit,  as  compared  wV 

and  where  the  civil  courts  were  open,  such  ar-  last  year,  of  $4,308.07.     The  falling  off  in  u 

rests  were  illegal  ceipts  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  lov^  «tage  iH 
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other  hill  tribes,  induding  Sohras,  Pabs,  Bins- 
wals,  Kauras,  Koles,  Khonds,  Gowarees,  and 
Uolbas,  408,879;  Europeans  and  Eurasians^ 
6,026;  and  Parsees^  90.  The  Ohnmars  have 
thrown  off  Brahrainical  inflaence,  have  set  up 
ft  new  creed,  possess  a  high-priest  and  priest- 
hood 6f  their  own,  thej  own  much  of  the  land 
in  Ohutteesgurh,  and  are  the  best  subjects  wliich 
the  Britissh  Government  has  in  this  locality. 
The  Ooriyas — under  which  generic  name  come 
all  the  races  and  castes  which  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  Orissa — are  found  in  the  central  prov- 
inces in  Sumbulpore  only.  57  per  cent  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  against  64  in  the  latter, 
and  56  in  the  Punjaub.  Of  the  57  per  cent., 
156,740  are  landholders,  8,750,457  tenants, 
795,805  farm-servants,  and  177,626  "  other  agri- 
culturists." The  commercial  classes  number 
204,950.  The  artisan  class  is  returned  at 
844,952.  The  menial  and  miscellaneous  class 
contains  the  following :  laborers,  949,867 ; 
washermen,  47,855 ;  carriers,  41,833;  barbers, 
79,945;  servants  and  officials,  537,564;  and 
other  non-agriculturists,  875,776.  In  the  north- 
*west  there  were  86.6  females  to  each  100  males. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  proportion  is  more 
equal  in  Gentrd  India,  or  95.4  to  100,  because  the 
R^poot  or  female-inrant-slaying  castes  are  not 
so  numerous ;  population  is  of  more  importance, 
females  especially  are  held  in  higher  esteem  by 
the  hill  tribes,  and  among  them  marriage  takes 
place  at  a  later  and  more  healthy  time  of  life. 
«  An  official  "  Statement  of  the  Moral  and  Ma- 
terial Progress  "of  India"  contains  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  cause  of  education.  It  appears 
from  this  statement  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1865-^66  the  number  of  colleges  and  schools 
under  the  direct  management  of  the  Bengal 
Government,  or  receiving  aid  from  the  public 
revenues,  increased  by  290,  and  the  addition  to 
the  number  of  scholars  was  10,734.  This  prog- 
ress, however,  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  which 
took  place  in  former  years,  and  the  difference 
is  attributed  to  the  ravages  of  disease  in  Central 
Bengal,  and  the  scarcity  which  was  felt  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  throughout  the  lower 
provinces.  The  progress  of  female  education 
m  the  northwestern  provinces  continues  to  be 
satisfactory ;  but  the  movement  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  requires  delicate  handling.  As  in 
the  boys^  schools,  the  great  want  is  that  of  effi- 
cient teachers ;  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
create  a  class  of  trustworthy  and  capable  school- 
mistresses. A  proposition  has  been  made  by 
some  of  the  native  community  of  Lahore,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  principal  of  the  college,  to 
found  a  university  for  the  promotion  of  Onental 
learning;  and  the  precise  form  which  the  insti- 
tution shall  take  is  under  consideration.  The 
censorship  over  the  native  press,  which  was 
establislied  in  1857,  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
the  number  of  presses  and  vernacular  periodi- 
cals has  in  consequence  considerably  increa^. 
The  number  of  schools  in  the  central  provinces 
has  risen  during  the  year  from  1,185  to  1,441, 
and  that  of  the  pupils  from  84,400  to  46,738. 


The  cost  of  educating  each  scholar  was  tboot 
14s.  a  year.    In  the  Madras  presidencj  the nmo- 
ber  of  the  private  schools  under  Governmeot 
inspection  in  1865-^66  was  278  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in- 
creased by  5,936.    In  1863  an  act  was  pasi^edto 
enable  any  town  or  village,  in  which  the  majori- 
ty of  the  inhabitants  desire  it,  to  appoint  com- 
missioners and  levy  rates  for  tiie  maintenance  of 
schools.    The  chief  difficulty  in  carrying  this 
measure  into  effect  consists  in  the  want  of  com- 
petent school  commissioners ;  and  the  introdiK- 
tion  of  the  act  has  been  prohibited  in  plae«$ 
where  such  persons  are  not  available  for  tk 
duty,  or  where  the  request  of  the  neople  fori: 
is  not  entirely  voluntary.     In  Malabar  as^ 
Oanara,  into  which  districts  it  has  already  beea 
introduced,  it  appears  likely  to  work  with  soi^ 
cess.    The  revised  grant-in-aid  rules  haTe  led 
to  a  considerable  improvement  in  many  of  tLe 
schools  previously  existing,  but  as  yet  not  much 
has  been  done  in  the  establishment  of  additioo^ 
schools.    In  Ooorg,  where  an  attempt  to  esub- 
lish  a  school  at  Mercara  met  with  the  roost  de- 
termined opposition  ten  years  ago,  the  fedisg 
is  now  one  of  universal  appreciation  of  tiw 
benefits  conferred  by  education ;  and  the  pm- 
cipal  men  amongst  the  Ooorgs  have  reidilr 
contributed  from  their  private  means  to  ihtfu- 
dowment  of  the  central  school.    In  the  idaa« 
of  Bombay,  a  diocesan  board  of  educatioD  bs 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  estaWife 
schools  intended  chiefly  for  the  children  of 
Protestant  Christians ;  but^  in  order  to  enkree 
the  sphere  of  the  society  s  operations,  it  bs 
been  decided  that  the  principles  of  the  Chmth 
of  England  shall  not  be  enforced  in  the  ca^e  c^ 
the  children  of  nonconformists. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  "  matrirt- 
lation  "  at  the  three  universities  of  Calootu, 
Bombay,  and  Madras : 


TEAR. 


1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1803.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 


Causovtm. 

CRodidatMi 

PMMd. 

244 

163 

464 

111 

1,411 

588 

808 

415 

1,058 

4n 

1.114 

477 

1,807 

690 

1,896 

702 

1,600 

510 

1,850 

629 

BOMBAT. 


Camlldatw- 


PiMMd.    CoiiiMkfk]rmi. 


On  the  26th  of  October  a  treaty  was  pn^- 
lished  between  the  Grovernment  of  Britifh  M^ 
and  the  King  of  Burmah.  It  was  signed  oo  tb 
one  part  by  Colonel  Fytche,  and  on  the  other 

Sart  by  the  Pakhan  "Woongyee,  Men-Thodo- 
[engyee  Maha-Menhla  8ee-Tboo ;  and  it  vss 
ratified  by  the  Viceroy  and  Govemor-Genenl 
of  India  in  council  on  the  26th  of  Novenabcf. 
With  the  'exception  of  earth-oil,  timber,  asd 
precious  stones,  which  are  reserved  m  royil 
monopolies,  all  merchandise  passing  betwefa 
British  and  Burmese  territory  is  to  be  liaWe  aJ 
the  Burmese  custom-house  to  a  nnLVi*?  i^ 
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to  increase  their  irritation  and  prepare  them  were  oommanded  bj  that  officer  to  collect  their 
for  the  dUpbj  of  open  violence  in  case  of  people  abont  the  fort,  and  were  assared  of  sale- 
strong  provocation  or  temptation.  tj.     They  gathered  abont  500  men,  womea 

A  rapid  glance  along  the  leading  events  in  and  children  to  this  placa,  and  vhile  there, 

their  history  for  a  few  years  past  will  assist  in  nnder  promise  of  protection,  these  defenceka 

obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the  more  immediate  people  were  attacked  by  Colonel  CbiTington 

catises  of  the  hostile  outbreaks  of  the  past  and  slaaghtered  withont  mercy.    Thisatrociooi 

year.     Up  to  the  year  1851,  the  vast  nninhab-  affair,  known  as  the  Sand  Creek  massacre,  was 

ited  plains  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  perpetrated  on  the  29th  of  November,  1864  A 

were  admitted  to  be  Indian  Urritorie»^  and  war  with  these  tribes  immediately  ensoed, which 

nnmeroas  tribes  roamed  at  will  from  Texas  and  drew  8,000  men  from  the  forces  then  engaged 

Mexico  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  terri-  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  the  8<)Qth, 

tory  of  the  United  States.     At  that  time  the  and    absorbed    $30,000,000    of   the  trcasore 

discovery  of  gold  in  California  drew  a  tide  of  of  the  country.      No   more  than  fifteen  or 

immigration  across  this  wide  reservation ;  and  it  twenty  Indians  were  killed  daring  the  entin 

was  found  necessary  to  make  a  treaty  with  campaign  of  1865,  and  the  attempt  to  obtain 

several  tribes,  according  to  the  provisions  of  peace  by  means  of  war  proved  utterly  fatile. 

which  a  broad  highway  was  opened  to  Califor-  Commis^oners  were  accordingly  appointed  in 

nia,  and  the  tribes  restricted   within  certain  the  autumn  of  that  year  (1865),  to  procure  t 

limits,  but  with  the  privilege  of  ranging  over  council  with  the  hostile  tribes,  and,  if  pomble, 

the  belt  reserved  as  a  rooto  of  travel,  in  their  settle  upon  the  terms  of  a  treaty.    The  com- 

hunting-excursions.      The  Government,  more-  missioners  met  the  chiefs  of  the  Cheyenne* 

over,  agreed  to  pay  the  Indians  $50,000  a  year  and  Arrapahoes,  and  other  tribes  of  that  region, 

for  fifteen  years,  in  consideration  of  the  privi-  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  in  October, 

lege  granted  to  immigrants  to  cross  the  plains  1865,  and  induced  them  to  give  up  their  reser- 

without  molestation.  vation  upon  the  Arkansas  and  accept  anotiter 

The  boundaries  assigned  by  this  treaty  to  the  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  with  the  privilege  of 
Oheyennes  and  Arrapahoes  included  the  larger  ranging  over  the  uninhabited  pidns  which  bid 
part  of  the  pre-^ent  Territory  of  Colorado,  while  formerly  been  their  own.  When  this  treitj 
the  Crows  and  Sioux  were  to  occupy  the  tract  came  before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  it  vw 
of  land  now  traversed  by  the  Powder  River  so  amended  as  to  exclude  these  tribes  entirelT 
route  to  Montana.  Some  years  after  the  treaty  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  they  were  left 
above  mentioned  was  made,  gold  and  silver  were  with  nothing  but  their  hunting  privileges  od  tbe 
discovered  in  Colorado *upon  the  Indian  reser-  unsettled  lands  of  the  plains.  Notwithstaod- 
vations,  and  settlers  poured  in  regardless  of  the  ing  thb  material  defect  in  the  ratified  treaty, 
rights  of  those  tribes;  and  when  the  lands  the  peace  was  strictly  preserved  by  theie 
were  in  great  partaken  up  by  the  intruders,  southern  tribes  through  the  year  1866. 
another  treaty  was  made  to  secure  them  in  During  the  fifteen  years  for  which  aanmties 
their  possessions.  This  took  place  on  the  18th  had  been  promised  by  the  treaty  of  1851,  tie 
of  February,  1861.  By  this  new  treaty  these  Sioux  and  Crows  to  the  north  of  the  great  liflf 
Indians  gave  up  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  of  overland  travel  remained  unmolested  by  the 
agreed  to  confine  themselves  to  a  small  district,  whites.  The  Crows  had  been  driven  into  Moo- 
situated  upon  both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  River,  tana  by  the  Sioux,  and  the  latter  tribe  nov  o^ 
and  along  the  northern  bonndery  of  New  Mexi-  oupied  the  wide  range  of  territory  originally  i3- 
co ;  and  the  United  States  was  to  protect  them  in  signed  to  both.  Territories  to  the  sooth  Its'! 
these  possessions,  and  pay  an  annuity  of  $80,000  become  populous  with  imraigrantA,  and  ctriBia- 
to  each  tribe  for  fifteen  years,  and  to  furnish  them  tion  was  crowding  toward  them  from  tbe  £s^ 
with  stock  and  agricultural  implements.  From  when  wild  rumors  of  rich  mines  in  Moataoi 
this  time  to  April,  1864,  no  difficulties  occurred  beyond  them  to  the  northwest,  attracted  thi 
between  these  tribes  and  the  white  inhabitants  fatal  stream  of  immigration  across  their  laixk 
of  Colorado.  Their  rich  hunting-grounds  were  now  narrowed 

Daring  the  summer  of  1864  complaints  were  down  to  the  valley  from  the  north  of  whid 
made  of  Indian  depredations  and  robberies  flowed  the  Powder  River.  Their  annuity  frw 
upon  the  property  of  settlers.  Colonel  Chiv-  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  had  cea»ei 
ington,  who  had  command  of  the  troops  sta-  and  it  was  more  than  ever  important  that  the 
tioned  at  Denver,  permitted  a  subordinate  of-  '  remnant  of  their  hunting-ranges  sliould  reoua 
ficer  to  set  out  with  a  detachment  of  men  to  undisturbed,  for  they  would  be  depend^t  oc 
punish  the  Indians  for  this  offence.  The  them  altogether  for  subsistence. 
Cheyenne  village  of  Cedar  Bluffs  was  attacked,  At  this  juncture  of  their  afifairs,  orders  wcw 
and  26  Indians  killed,  80  wounded,  and  their  issued  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Mili- 
property  distributed  as  plunder  among  the  tary  Departments  of  the  Missouri  and  of  tbe 
soldiers.  After  this  petty  hostilities  were  kept  Platte,  to  establish  several  military  posts  aloo^ 
up  during  the  summer  and  fall,  but  the  Indians  he  new  route  of  travel  to  the  Territory  of 
profe8so<l  a  desire  for  peace,  and  applied  to  the  Montana.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1866,  the  De- 
commander  of  Fort  Lyon,  M^gor  Wynkoop,  to  cessary  orders  were  given  to  garrison  Ferti 
negotiate  a  treaty  to  secure  it.    The  Indians  Reno,  Phil  Kearney,  and  C.  F.  Smith.    For* 
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off  with  the  loss  of  twelve  men.  This  occurred  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  General  Sher- 

on  the  26th  of  June,  and  General  Custar  was  man,  50  Indians  could  "  checkmate  "  8,000  ¥>]- 

soon  after  recalled  from  that  re^on  by  General  diers.    The  same  officer  recommended  peaceful 

Hancock.    The  latter  officer  continued  his  ex-  negotiations  as  the  only  means  of  puttmg  aa  i 

pedition,  and  held  important  conferences  with  end  to  the  ravages  on  the  plains, 

several  chieftains,  but  with  no  definite  results,  An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  on  the  2?th  | 

though  tho  Indians  professed  to  be  desirous  of  of  March  in  which  there  was  a  proviaon  f.^  I 

peace,   if  it  could    be    obtained    on  equitable  repealing  "  all  laws  allowing  the  President,  tii3 1 

terms.     General  Hancock  returned  in  August  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Commisaoatf  i 

to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  he  was  afterward  of  Indian  Affairs  to  enter  into  treaties  with  aDj  i 

relieved  by  General  Sheridan,  and  assigned  to  Indian  tribe ;  "  but  this  part  of  the  act  was  w- : 

the  corarnand  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  pealed  in  June  following,  and  on  the  20th  of 

headquarters  at  New  Orleans.  July  an  act  was  passed  '*  to  establish  peace  wisk 

The  burning  of  the  village  on  the  Pawnee  certdn  hostile  Indian  tribes,''  which  ppovi4f«i 

Fork  had  greatly  exasperated  the  Indians.  Dep-  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  with  & 

redations  were  continued  during  the  summer  view  to  the  following  objects : 

without  cessation,  and  operations  on  the  Union  1.  To  remove,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  war. 

Pacific  Railroad  were  very  seriously  retarded.  2.  To  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  oar  fro£- 

Engineers,  while  engaged  in  surveyng  the  route,  tier  settlements,  and  the  s^afe  building  of  lie 

and  workmen  employed  on  the  part  already  railroads  looking  to  tho  Pacific 

laid  out,  were  frequently  waylaid  and  mur-  3.  To  suggest  or  inaugurate  some  phn  fo: 

dered ;   and  stock  and  building-materials  de-  the  civilization  of  those  Indians.    The  oonmV 

stroyed  and  carried  away.    Overland  immigra-  sioners  selected  were  as  follows:    N.  G.  Try 

tion  and  traffic  were  interrupted  and  constantly  lor,  president;  J.  B.  Henderson;  W.  T.  Sbe:- 

attended  with  danger.     At  intervals  of  a  few  man,  lieutenant-general ;  W.  S.  Haroey,  hrcrei 

days  intelligence  was  received  of  the  burning  msgor-general ;  John  B.  Sanderson ;  Alfred  fl. 

of  stations,  sudden  attacks  upon  settlements,  Terry,  brevet  mjyor-general ;  S.  F.  Tappan ;  C, 

and  the  robbing  of  stages  and  express  trains,  but  0.  Augur,  brevet  migor-general. 

it  was  difficult  to  meet  the  warriors  in  a  regu-  These  commissioners  organized  at  St  L>:^ 

lar  engagement.  on  the  6th  of  Au;nist,  and  set  about  obtainii; 

Early  in  August  a  freight-train  from  Omaha,  interviews  with  the  chiefs  of  the  hostile  tribe^ 
in  Nebraska,  was  thrown  off  the  track  near  Runners  were  employed  to  signify  the  pacic 
Plum  Creek  station  by  impediments  placed  purposes  of  these  commissioners  to  the  Iodkfi\ 
across  the  rails  by  Indians,  and  all  the  employes  and  to  endeavor  to  arrange  a  general  coaot.^. 
upon  the  train,  save  one,  were  murdered,  and  In  the  mean  timelhey  visited  various  parts  of 
the  cars  and  merchandise  set  on  fire.  General  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  t^riz 
Augur,  in  whose  department  this  occurred,  evidence  of  the  officers  with  regard  to  the  coa- 
promptly  sent  a  small  detachment  of  troops  to  duct  of  the  Indians  and  the  causes  of  the  war; 
the  scone  of  the  disaster.  On  the  16th  of  they  also  issued  orders  through  the  military  ce- 
August  they  succeeded  in  meeting  some  500  partments  to  the  various  superintendents  aad 
Sioux  Indians  in  an  open  fight,  and  a  severe  agents  of  Indian  affairs,  tliat  appointments  b<} 
battle  followed,  in  whicn  sixty  of  the  warriors  made  for  a  great  council  of  the  northern  lias- 
were  killed.  The  Federal  troops  were  aided  tile  tribes  at  Fort  Laramie  on  the  13th  of  Sc^ 
by  a  band  of  friendly  Pawnees.  teraber,  and  of  the  southern   tribes  at  F  rt 

The  greater  part  of  General  Augur's  forces,  Lamed  on  the  13th  of  October, 

to  the  number  of  2,000,  had  been  sent  under  Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  first  gentnl 

General  Gibbon  to  the  region  about  the  sources  council,  *'  talks  "  were  held  with  vainons  bai '» 

of  the  Powder  and  Yellowstone  Rivers,  where  of  Dakota  and  Sioux  Indians,  the  mos'iimpiE^ 

.the  northern  tribes  were  engaged  in  active  tant  of  which  was  at  North  Platte,  oa  tfej 

hostilities.    The  most  important  engagement  in  Pacific  Railroad,  early  in  September.     It  '•a 

that  region  took  place  on  the  2d  of  August,  near  found  very  difficult  to  deal  with  the  disconteat* 

Fort  Phil  Kearney.    A  band  of  wood-cutters,  ed  warriors,  but  through  the  friendly  eiertla^ 

attended  by   an  escort  of  forty  soldiers  and  of  Swift  Bear,  a  chief  of  the  Brul6  Sioux,  «veni 

about  fifty  citizens,  was  set  upon  by  a  large  powerful  tribes  were  here    representel,  *=i 

number  of  Indians,  the  wild  estimates  of  the  something  like  a  pacific  disposition  was  12- 

time  say  1,500  or  2,000,  and  a  terrible  fight  en-  spired.     It  was  found  nece^ary  as  a  prcUcji- 

sued,  lasting  for  three  hours,  until  relief  came  nary  to  any  negotiation,  which  should  hire  a 

in  the  form  of  two  compauies  of  Federal  troops  tolerable  prospect  of  success,  to  promise  the  n 

with  a  howitzer,  when  the  Indians  were  at  arms  and  ammunition,  which  wa.<  aocordinff'*' 

length  driven  off  with  a  loss  of  fifty  or  sixty  done  by  the  commissioners.     After  the  firs.: 

killed,  and  a  much  larger  number  wounded,  clamors   of  di^4satisfaction   were  appea^ei  ^-T 

Other  less  important  skirmishes  occurred   in  friendly  proinises,   a  fair  understanding  «*i 

the  same  quarter,  but  no  decisive  battle  could  arrived  at,  and  mutual  pledges  given, 

be  had  with  the  Indians.  It  was  found  impossible  to  get  the  northern 

Military  operations  against  these  tribes  were  Oheyennes  and  Sioux,  who  still  kept  up  a  de*al- 

,  entirely  ineffectual   in  suppressing  hostilities ;  tory  warfare  on  tho  Powder  River  root*,  10 
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reqaired  to  quality  any  person  to  vote  therein,  ment  of  schools  and  education,  proviaoa  wis 

The  penalty  provided  for  cases  of  false  registra-  made  for  the  establishment  of  three  new  iosti- 

tlon,  or  fraadalent  personation  of  registered  tntions  for  benevolent  and  educational  objects, 

voters,  is  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  First  was  an  act  to  establish  a  Soldiers'  Homt 

not  less  than  one  year  for  each  and  every  *  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  4tL  of 

offence.    The  provisions  relating  to  the  mode  July  at  Knightstown.    Next  was  an  act  mai- 

of  forming  and  correcting  the  lists  of  qualified  iog  the  uecessary  appropriation  for  the  erectka 

voters  and  of  inspecting  and  counting  the  votes  of  the  State  Normal  School,  to  be  located  t: 

are  very  stringent.      The  concluding  sections  Terre  Haute.    The  erection  of  suitable  build* 

of  the  law  are  in  the  following  words :  ings  was  commenced  early  in  the  summer  «Dd 

8«o.  28.  AU  baUots,  which  may  be  c«t  at  any  eleo-  ^^^  coroer-stone  was  laid  in  Angnst  with  tp- 
tion  hereafter  held  in  this  State,  shall  be  written  or  propnate  ceremonies.  This  mstitntion  u  de- 
printed  on  plain  white  paper,  without  any  distinguish-  signed  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  kind  i& 
mg  marks  or  embelhshmenta  thereon,  except  the  the  West.  The  estimated  cost  is  $160,000,  sni 
name  of  the  canchdates  and  the  offl^B  for  which  they  j^  will  be  completed  during  the  coming  yetr. 
are  voted  for,  and  mspectors  of  election  shall  refuse  ,«,  t  •  wu^/i^i^  ^t^tiug  u^w  wiu*u^  jv« 
all  ballots  offered  of  any  other  description,  provided  ^^^  Legislature  also  provided  for  the  esUWbb. 
nothing  herein  shall  disqualify  the  voter  fi-om  writ-  ment  of  a  House  of  Refuge  for  the  correctK« 
ing  his  own  name  on  the  back  thereof.  and  reformation   of  juvenile  offenders.     CM- 

^'''♦?*-  ^^\'^^^  ^^""^  ?*I®  ^^"^  practised  ^ren  under  eighteen  years  of  age  may  be  s^ 
npon  the  ballot-box— to  prevent  the  same,  and  to  x^„^,^  „..««  i^«„i«_  *-:»i  4^^  ♦iTL  u^^I^  ;«.f^^ 
sScure  to  the  people  of  ttis  State  a  fdr  e]q>ression  ^^f^  "P<^°  regular  trial,  to  this  hoose  instead 
of  their  wishes  at  all  elections,  at  the  earliest  prao-  of^  being  sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  ooottr 
tic^ble  time^n  emergeucy  is  hereby  declared  to  jail.  According  to  the  plan  adopted  by  tk 
eadst,  and  this  act  is  declared  to  be  in  force  from  and  commissioners  to  whose  management  the  in- 
after  its  passage.  stitution  has  been  intrusted,  it  will  paruke 

A  bill  which  elicited  a  good  deal  of  discus-  more  of  the  character  of  an  industrial  refi^n 

fiion,  and  was  finally  passed  into  a  law  agaiosl;  school  than  of  a  juvenile  prison.     lo  case  of 

a  strong  opposition,  provides  for  the  protectio*i  children  sentenced  thither  by  judicial  decisoiL 

and  indemnity  of  all  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  the  expense  for  care  and  keepmg  is  borne,  ou 

United  States    and  soldiers    of  the    Indiana  half  by  the  State,  and  the  other  half  by  the 

Legion,  for  acts  done  "  in  the  military  service  county  from  which  the  child  is  sent.      "WbeL 

of  the  Unit^  States,  and  in  the  military  service  sent  by  the  parents  or  guardians,  such  para^t 

of  the  State,  and  in  enforcing  the  law  and  pre-  or  guardian,  if  able,  must  bear  the   e^ateo^ 

serving  the  peace  of  the  country."    The  lead-  This  institution  has  been  located  near  n^a- 

ing  provisions  of  this  law  are  as  follows :  field,  in  Hendricks  County,  and  was  ready  fof 

8.0.  2.  That  in  all  suits  and  actions.  civU  or  crim-  the  reception  of  inmates  on  the  1st  of  Jamurr, 

inal,  against  individuals,  arising  out  of  the  acts  done  l^^oo. 

b^  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  11th  of 

militia  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  the  preservation  of  March,  having  been  in  session  upward  of  Q«» 

^'fvrn?tnv®;i£?r?iwn2^n^«^^^^^  ^^ys ;  $1,600,000  in  money  had  been  appro^ 

maKimr  any  arrest,  taking  or  entennir  upon  any  .  .  j  v    i    '  /►                 i    "^  j          .i*        ^"^ 

property,  of  in  holiing  or  detaining  ^y  person  or  P"ated  by  law  for  general  and  specific  pnrposri 

property,  it  shall  be  a  full  defence  to  prove  that  the  during  this  time.     The  question  of  locating  the 

acts  done  or  omitted,  and  for  which  suit  b  brought,  Agricultural  College  and  of  disposing  of  ih* 

were  done  or  omitted  under  orders  either  written  or  Government  land  which  had  been  granted  ix 

""  SboT  iS^airacSsTrUbd  or  slander,  for  im-  ^^  ^f^^^^*  ^^^  brought  up  and  discussed,  beJ 

puting  the  crime  of  treason  to  the  plaintiff,  during  ^Ot  disposed  of. 

the  late  rebellion,  it  shall  be  a  full  defence  to  prove  The  financial  condition  of  the  State  oa  tbe 

that  the  party  com^>laining  was  a  member  of,  or  affll-  Slst  of  October,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  k 

iated  with,  any  society  or  organization  other  than  as  exhibited  in  the  following  items  taken  from 

a  political  party,  m  sympathy  with  the  rebellion:  IC       ^'^^  *"  "•«  a    j«l        i»xv^  ol  7^ 

and  in  any  case  where,  for  technical  reasons,  a  *"®  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  State  : 

full  defence  cannot  be  made  according  to  the  pro-  BeeeipU 

visions  of  this  act,  the  measure  of  damages,  in  case  t%            ^           j»               t^[  ^ 

of  recovery,  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  no  more,  with-  Revenue  taxes— for  general  State  pur- 

outoosts.  «P^®!* $1,341,01175 

School  tax 811,6W  1# 

It  is  further  provided  that  in  the  "  suits  and    Sinking-fUnd  tax yi5,o»  » 

actions"  alluded  to  in  the  first  of  the  sections    Library  tax 44,041  \l 

given  above,  when  a  full  defence  cannot  be  r^  ^^           ^             ^  ^^^^^  ^ 

made,  the  measure  of  damages  m  case  of  re-  .* 

covery  shall  be  five  dollars  and  no  more,  with-  ^xpendiluret. 

out  costs ;  and  the  Governor  is  authorized,  on    granary  ex^nditures..  .••-... •     ^^  t'^^O  y 

written  applicatioa  of  the  party  eued  or  prose-  ^^JjS>biBlS!f«^i^ticXlaJ?.' 

cuted,  to  employ  at  the  expense  of  the  State  state  Prisons,  House  of  Refuge,  and 

competent  connsel  to  conduct  the  defence.  Soldiers'  Home (ai,lS<  3« 

Besides  an  act  passed  at  this  session  of  the  Public  indebtedness— redemption  of 

Legislature  making  specific  appropriations  for    vrS^^'  payment  of  hiterest,  etc ^'^'^  ^ 

the  support  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  ^^^^  ISfd- distribution  'uy'Hi 

*Jtate,  and  several  acts  lookmg  to  the  encourage-       counties l,aw,0»7  o^ 
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same  time  named  member  of  the  Imperia]  Coon-  contract  entered  into  for  erectmii^  a  fSBOttik 

cil  of  Public  Instruction.  building  at  a  cost  of  $310,000.      fte  OrphaBs' 

IOWA.  The  population  of  the  State  of  Home,  for  the  care  of  the  children  of  deceased 
Iowa  has  increased  yerj  rapidly  during  the  soldiers,  was  originallj  founded  as  a  printe 
last  two  years.  The  State  census,  taken  in  corporation,  and  supported  by  Tohintary  cot- 
1867,  giveis  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  as  tributions,  but  was  adopted  by  the  St&te  br  u 
902,400,  of  whom  4,715  are  colored.  Thisf>hows  act  of  the  General  Aswembly  passed  inJoIy, 
an  increase  in  the  total  population  of  150,000  1866.  Since  that  time,  $106,864.58  has  bees 
since  the  census  of  1865.  The  assessed  value  paid  from  the  State  Treasury  for  its  support 
of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  State  is  put  It  is  located  at  Davenport,  but  there  are 
down  at  $256,517,184.  Though  agriculture  is  branches  also  at  Cedar  Falls  and  Glenwoc^. 
the  leading  interest  of  the  State,  manufac-  The  whole  nun^r  of  children  raaintaiovd  si 
tures  are  greatly  on  the  increase,  the  capital  the  three  establishments  at  the  present  time  'a 
employed  in  them  in  1867  being  more  than  834.  There  are  160  convicts  in  the  State  peai- 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  while,  two  years  be-  tentiary,  which  is  nearlydouble  the  namber  ox- 
fore  less  than  one-half  of  that  amount  of  money  fined  in  that  institution  at  'the  close  of  the  ya: 
was  invested  in  that  department  of  industry.  1865 ;  as  the  State  has  no  reform  school,  a  Iirse 

The  fiscal  term  in  the  financial  transactions  proportion  of  these  are  youthful  offenders,  wbo 

of  this  State  is  a  period  of  two  years,  the  last  would  be  fit  inmates  for  an  institution  of  a  i^ 

one  ending  November  2, 1867.    At  the  begin-  formatory  character  especially  adapted  to  their 

ning  of  this  period  there  was  a  residue  in  the  needs. 

Treasury  of  $47,236.62.    The  total  receipts  of       A  geological  survey  of  Iowa  has  been  goin; 

the    State  Treasury   during    the    two    years  on  for  two  years  past,  under  the  directioo  of 

amounted  to  $1,365,158.57,  the  expenditures  to  0.  A.  White,  the  State  geologist ;     two  ran 

$1,815,654.74,  leaving  an  unexpended  surplus  more  will  be  required  for  its  completion  te- 

of  $96,740.45.     $300,000  of  the  disbursements  cording  to  present   estimates.      One    of  tie 

were  made  under  extraordinary  appropriations  most  important  subjects  of  investigation,  sul 

for  the  Orphans*  Home,  Agricultural  College,  one  to  which  much  attention  has  been  gir<a 

and  Asylums  for  the  Blind  and  the  Insane,  daring  this   survey,  is  whether  coal  exists  is 

$114,000  have  been  devoted  to  the  liqnidation  sufficient  quantity  for  profitable  mining.    Beh 

of  the  bonded  debts  of  1858  during  this  fiscal  of   considerable    thickness   and   of   excelkst 

term,  and  $85,000  of  that  debt  remain  unpaid,  quality  are  found  along  the  valley  of  the  Ik* 

Besides  this,  the  State  has  a  debt  of  $300,000  in  Moines  and  in  Jefferson  Connty.  In  both  tbv^ 

seven  per  cent  bonds,  issued  in  1861,  to  raise  localities  successful  mining  operations  have  bec2 

money  for  war  purposes,  and  due  on  the  15th  carried  on  for  some  time,  and  are  constantly 

of  January,  1881.  The  State  has  claims  upon  the  increasing  in  extent.     Considerable  depcsiti 

•Federal  Government  to  the  amount  of  $300,000  of  building-stone  are  also  found  and  eiteniive> 

for  military  expenditures,  which  are  in  pro-  used  for  local  building  purposes;    it  consi-t* 

cess  of  adjustment.  chiefly  of  a  variety  of  limestone.      The  agrlct- 

Liberal  provision  is  made  in  Iowa  for  the  tural  resources  of  Iowa  are  unexcelled,  the  snl 
support  of  common  schools.  The  amount  of  being  very  productive  and  easily  worked.  C^itJe 
money  expended  for  this  purpose  during  the  and  ho;^  are  raised  in  great  abundance  for  ei- 
year  is  $2,069,597.82,  or  over  eight  dollars  for  portation.  Large  quantities  of  woid  are  **jo 
each  pupil  attending  the  schools.  Aside  from  produced,  both  for  exportation  to  other  part-  i4 
this  indispensable  class  of  educational  institu-  the  country  and  for  home  consumption.  Tut 
tions,  there  are  in  the  State  already  sixty-two  rapidly-growing  manufactures  of  the  State  an 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities.  Among  chiefly  of  woollen  fabrics, 
the  latter  is  a  State  University,  provided  for  by  The  trade  of  all  the  States  on  the  Xortbe-a 
the  constitution  and  placed  under  the  control  of  Mississippi  is  seriously  impeded  by  tlie  TVft 
the  Legislature ;  a  new  building  for  the  use  of  Moines  and  the  Rock  Island  rapids.  T:* 
this  institution  has  been  completed  during  the  former  extend  from  the  city  of  Keokuk  to  Hoc- 
year.  A  building  is  also  in  course  of  construe-  trose,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  with  a  fjD  d 
tion  for  the  State  Agricultural  College,  which  twenty-one  feet  The  obstructions  to  nar'i:»- 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the  State.  tion  consist  of  a  series  of  ridges  of  solid  nxk. 

Most  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  Iowa  A  canal  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river  is  pfv- 

were  projected  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  have  been  posed  for  the  relief  of  the  navigation   o€  tt;* 

uniformly  under  efficient  manajjement,  but  the  Upper  Mississippi  at  this  points     The  de<i:n 

provision  made  for  the  care  of  the  deaf  and  is,  to  cut  this  canal  through  the  rock  in  the  l^ 

dumb  was  felt  to  be  inadequate,  and  the  last  of  the  river,  with  sufficient  depth  and  widih  t*> 

General  Assembly  passed  an  act  permanently  float  the  largest  river  steamers  at  any  season  i : 

locating  an  asylum  for  that  unfortunate  class  of  the  year.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  it 

persons,  at  Council  Bluffs,  and  appointing  com-  $2,100,000,  one-third    of  which  has  been  st 

missioners  to  choose  the  site,  prepare  a  plan  of  ready  appropriated  by   the  Congress    of  iJ-t 

the  building,  and  make  a  contract  for  its  con-  United  States.    The  Rock  Island  rapids  exT«Mid 

struction.      The  work  of  these  commissioners  fourteen  mUes  and  a  hal^  from  Davenport  to  I  • 

has  been  done  during  the  past  season,  and  a  Claire.  The  obstructions  here  consist  of  reef-  o*^ 
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to  the  States  of  the  Union  through  odious  militai7  and  Slave.    With  regard  to  religion,  then  ti 

restriction,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  should  24,167,855  Roman  CathoUcs;  82,932  Prote<. 

meet  with  tiie  unquahfled  opposition  of  every  good  ^^.  ^g  333  j^^^.    ^  g-^  belonging  to  other 

socte.     Italy  is  divided  into  8,562  comnicnfe 

The  fourth  and  fifth  resolutions  called  forth  or    parishes,  of  which  2,763  have  less  thaa 

an  animated  debate,  but  were  finally  adopted  1,000    inhabitants,  and  only  nine  more  thu 

without  modification.    The  nominations  made  100,000.    In  the  budget  for  the  year  1867,  tk 

were  as  follows;    Grovernor,  Charles  Mason;  expenditures  were  estimated  at  l,014,4<}&,or: 

Lieotenant-Grovemor,  M.  D.  Harris ;  Judge  of  lire   (one    lira   or    nineteen  cents) ;    the  ^ 

Supreme  Court,  John  H.  Craig ;  Attorney-Gen-  ceipts  at  792,553,032  lire,  and  the  deficit  a: 

eral,  W.  T.  Barker ;  Superintendent  of  Public  221,856,039  lire.     The  public  debt  amoonie-l 

Instruction,  M.  L.  Fisher.  on  December  81,  1866,  to  5,287,582,451  liw 

An  excited  campaign  followed  these  nomina-  (nominal  value  of  capital).    The  army,  in  18$?, 

tions.    The  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  was  222,321  men  on  the  peace  footing,  sci 

sale    of   intoxicating    liquors    acquired    some  494,800  men  on  the  war  footing.     The  naml^ 

prominence,  and  a  **  People's  party,"  made  up  of  war-vessels  was,  in  1867,  104^  armed  wit: 

of  anti-prohibitionists,   was    organized.      The  1,321  guns.     The  number  of  iron-clads  w&s  ft. 

election  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  Oc-  armed  ^ith  448  guns.    The  official  value  t< 

tober,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  Be-  the  special  commerce,  in  1864,  was  as  foUow^: 

publican  ticket;  but  the  votes  are  not  canvassed  imports,   824,693,516;    exports,   404,332,934: 

until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  1868.  transit,  54,169,338;  total,  1,283,195,788.  Tbt 

Satnuel  Merrill,  tShe  new  Governor,  is  a  native  movements  of  shipping,  including  coasting  v<>- 

of  Maiue  (his  mtgority  was  estimated  at  27,000  sels,  were,  in  1865,  as  follows : 
over  Mason),  but  spent  his  early  manhood  in  Vessels.         Tomugc 

New  Hampshire,  where  he  served  Vwo  terras  in  Entered 114,851      « 7,779,1M 

the  Legislature  of  that  State.    He  subsequently  Cleared 108,771         T,i42,fcj 

removed  to  Iowa,  and  here  too  was  chosen  to        The  merchant  navy,  in  1865,  consisted  cf 

the    Legislature.     Daring  the   late    war   he  15,728  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  toooife  1/ 

served  with  credit  as  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-  678,603. 
first  Iowa  Infantry.  The  following  is,  according  to  recent  oCctI 

The  session  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  for  the  statistics,  the  distribution  of  professioos  oi 

year  1868  met  at  Des  Moines,  on  Monday,  the  trades  in  Italy :    the  Catholic   clergy  in  tie 

13th  of  January.    The  members  are  distributed  peninsula  comprise  161,123  individuals,  t-eau 

among  the  political  parties  in  the    following  seven  for  every  thousand  inhabitants.    Bai  il 

ratio:  Senate— RepubUcans,  39;  Democrats,  8;  Umbria  the  proportion  is  fourteen  per  tbo> 

Independent  and  People's,  2.    House  of  Repre-  sand,  the  suppression  of  convents  and  sale  0:' 

sentatives — Republicans,  77;    Democrats,   16;  ecclesiastical  property  at  the  coramenoemeai 

People's,  5 ;  Independent,  2.    One  of  the  ear-  of  the  present  century  not  having  been  effectcl 

liest  subjects  to  engage  their  attention  is  the  in  that  province  as  it  was  in  the  then  Freed 

ratification  of  certain  amendments  to  the  Fed-  departments  of  the  Tiber  and  Trasiiuene.    i^ 

eral  Constitution,  known  as  the  14th  Article,  riculture  provides  work  for  4,869,625  men  i>l 

proposed    to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  2,839,210    women,    or    7,708,835   individcw 

States  in  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  adopted  in  all,  being  about  one-third  of  the  popa::- 

June  16, 1866.  tion.    In  this  number,   however,  are  coant<i 

ITxVLY,  a  kingdom    in    Southern  Europe.  234,776  mcdes  and  42,734  females  who  »r 

King,  Victor  Emanuel,  born  March  14,  1820,  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits.      The  nomU: 

succeeded  his  father  as  King  of  Sardinia  on  of  persons  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  nun.- 

March  23,  1849;  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  factures    is    8,072,245,   viz.,   1,379,505   m2> 

Italy  on  March  17,  1861.     Heir-apparent  to  and  1,692,740  females;  there  are  58,551  mci 

the  throne,  Prince  Humbert,  bom  March  14,  employed  in  mining,   and    624,438   in   c^rs- 

1844.    The  area  of  the  kingdom  (since  the  an-  merce.    The  number  of  artists  is  531,485,  ct 

nesation  of  Venetia,  in  1866)  is  118,356  square  whom  404,722  are  men  and  125,763  are  women, 

miles ;  the  population,  according  to  the  censas  There    are    130,597    functionaries,    inclodicir 

of  1862,  24,231,860.     Of  these  12,128,824  are  6,354  women.    The  army  and  police  form  «: 

males,  and  12,103,036  females.    There  are  on  aggregate  of  240,000  men ;    there  are  ^^^f^ 

an  average    eighty-five    inhabitants    to  each  604,437  landed  proprietors,  of  whom  257.4^7 

square  kilometre.    The  population  is  divided  are  females;  160,077  man-servants,  and  313.4*7 

as  follows:  3,788,513  under  six  years  of  age;  maid-servants;  the  indigent  amount  to  SOS^S'ij; 

8,376,884    from    six    to    twenty-four    yeai's:  and  persons  belonging  to  none  of  the  ab-JTti 

10,452,613  from    twenty-four    to  sixty ;    and  classes  to  7,850,574. 

1,613,850  from  sixty  upward.     14,052,318  are        A  royal  decree,  issued  on  January  1, 1^7, 

unmarried;  8,556,175  are  married;   1,623,304  ordered  a  reduction  of  the  array  to  146,0U<»  s» 

are  widowers  and  widows.    Of  the  whole  pop-  the  peace  footing  and  a  corresponding  redaction 

uktion,   23,958,103    speak    Italian;     134,435  of  the  budget  of  the  ministry  of  war.  A  dr*fto: 

speak  French ;  20,393  speak  German ;  118,929  a  law  on  the  independence  of  the  Church  and 

speak  other  languages,  such  as  Albancse,  Greek,  the  disposiil  of  ecclesiastical  property  was  ?n^ 
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sented  to  the  Obamber.  The  Chnrch  was  de-  at  first  fixed  for  June,  and  yolnnteers  be- 
clared  free  from  all  intervention  of  the  state  in  gan  to  assemble  in  large  numbers;  bnt  the 
the  exercise  of  its  worship  and  in  the  nomina-  precantionarj  measnres  taken  by  the  Italian 
tion  of  bishops.  Added  to  this  draft  was  the  Government  induced  Garibaldi  to  delay, 
contract,  concluded  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  From  June  22d  to  September  4th  Garibaldi 
Sclali»ja,  with  the  house  Langrand-Duraonceau,  traversed  Tuscany,  Lucca,  and  Umbria,  making 
concerning  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  prop-  speeches,  inflan)ing  the  people,  and  occasion- 
erty.  The  contract  became  the  subject  of  ing  many  demonstrations  in  favor  of  a  new  ex- 
very  animated  discussion  in  the  bureaux  of  the  pedition.  On  September  4th  he  left  Bologna  for 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  on  February  4th  Geneva,  where  he  attended  the  Peace  Congress. 
the  Chamber  was  notified  that  a  majority  This  journey  was  intended  as  a  feint,  and  while 
bad  rejected  it.  On  February  11th  the  min-  Garibaldi  was  in  Geneva,  his  son  Menotti,  in 
istry  of  Ricasoli  tendered  its  resignation  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  was  preparing  the 
conseqaence  of  a  vote  of  censure  passed  by  the  immediate  invasion  of  the  Papal  provinces. 
Chamber  against  the  ministry  for  having  pro-  Garibaldi  left  the  Peace  Congi-ess  in  order  to 
hibited  some  popular  meetings  in  Yenetia.  The  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  invasion  ;  but 
resignation  of  the  ministry  was  not  accepted,  before  he  reached  the  Papal  frontier,  he  was 
but,  instead,  the  Chamber  dissolved  on  Febm-  arrested  by  order  of  the  Italian  Government, 
ary  13th.  On  February  16th,  three  members  of  and,  after  a  brief  imprisonment,  sent  to  his 
the  ministry,  Berti  (Public  Instruction),  Borgatti  home  on  the  island  of  Caprera.  He  succeeded, 
(Worship  and  Justice),  and  Scialoja  (Finance),  however,  in  making  his  escape,  returned  to 
resigned.  Depretis,  heretofore  Minister 'of  the  Italy,  and  this  time  safely  reached  the  Papal 
Navy,  suppLanted  Scialoja,  while  Corrcnti  States,  where  the  revolution,  however,  soon 
accepted  the  portfolio  of  Public  Instruction,  and  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the  revolutionary 
Biancheri  t)^at  of  Justice.  The  election  of  a  new  army  at  the  battle  of  Mentana  and  the  capture 
Chamber  on  March  12th  resulted  in  favor  of  the  of  Garibaldi  by  the  Italian  force.  {See  Papal 
ministry,  which  had  a  large  majority.  Neverthe-  States.) 

less,  the  ministry  again,  on  April  4th,  tendered  The  movements  of  Garibaldi  were  for  the 

its  resignation,  which  this  time  was  accepted  Italian  Government  a  source  of  great  crabar- 

by  the  King.    A  new  ministry  was  formed  by  rassmeut.     Nearly  all  the  members  of  Parlia- 

Rattazzi,  and  consisted  of  the  following  mem-  ment  agreed  in  the  wish  to  complete  the  unity 

hers :  Count  P.  di  Campello,  Foreign  Affairs ;  of  Italy  by  the  annexation  of  Rome ;    but  a 

Strbastian  Tecchio,  Justice ;  Ferrara,  Finance ;  m^'ority,  in  common  with  the  ministry,  disap- 

Lieutenant-General  Thaon  di  Revel,  War;  Ma-  proved  of  the  enterprise  of  Garibaldi.     On 

jor-General  Pescetto,   Navy;    Mich.  Coppino,  September  21st  the  Government  issued  the  fol- 

Public  Worship;  Ant.  Giovanola,  Public  Works;  lowing  declaration : 

F  de  Blasiis,  Agriculture  and  Commerce.     On  tj^^  miniBtiy  has  carefully  watched  up  to  the  prea- 

May  14th  a  new  draft  of  a  law  concerning  the  ent  the  exeat  a^tation  which,  under  the  glorious 

ecclesiastical  property  was  read  to  the  Cham-  name  of  Some,  is  trying  to  force  the  country  to  vio- 

ber,  and  on  May  26th  the  Minister  of  Finance  lato  international  stipulations  consecrated  by  the  vote 

,.rr^^^^A^A  «.  w*^«r  ^^^t'^^^4-  ^r^,^^^^Y>i,^^  *u^  A\a  of  tfac  Parliament  Bud  thc  houor  01  thc  uatiou.    The 

cone  uded  a  new  contract  concerning  the  dis-  ^^^^^      regretted  the  injury  which  such  agitation 

p«jsal  of  ecclesiastical  property  with  the  house  would  do  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  the  public 

Krlanger  of  Paris.     Both  the  new  draft  of  law  credit,  and  tl  ose  financial  operations  on  which  depend 

and  the  new  contract  were  rejected  by  the  the  wcll-bein^  jmd  future  of  the  country.    Up  to  the 


draft,  proposing  the  conversion  of  the  whole  feel  it  their  duty  to  preserve  inviolate  the  public  con- 
of  the  property,  its  di\ision  into  small  lots  fidence  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  law.  The  Govem- 
aad  sale  bv  auction— the  Government  to  be  ment  will  remain  faithfal  to,  and  thoroughlv  carry 
<»«fi,^..:,«-i  "♦rv  ;c^„«  iv^Tv,i«  crr.»:y.:/^«.4^  f^  »^»i;*^  out,  the  declarations  laid  before  and  accepted  by  Far- 
ing n.li^S^^^^  "^^"^  ^^^?  sufficient  to  realize  ^^^^^  j^  ^  f^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  can  arise  above 
400,000,000  lu-e,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  the  law,  or  substitute  himself  in  the  place  of  the  high 
seven  per  cent.,  and  redeemable  in  twenty-five  powers  of  the  nation,  and  thus  disturb  by  violent 
years.  The  bill  further  imposed  a  tax  of  thirty  means  the  organization  of  the  country,  and  lead  her 
per  cent,  on  ecclesiastical  property.  The  biU  ^%\^^  JRavest  complications.  The  ministry  has. 
«.  1  1,  *i-  riu  x^  '^  jyf-i  4.'  T  1  confidence  m  the  Wisdom  and  love  of  country  of  the 
was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  Italians ;  but  if  any  one  should  faU  in  loyalty  toward 
2Stii,  by  200  to  68  votes ;  and  on  August  12th  by  those  national  stipulations  and  attempt  to  violate  that 
the  Senate,  by  84  to  29  votes,  and  sanctioned  frontier  for  which  we  have  passed  our  word,  the  min- 
by  the  King.  The  auction-sales  of  the  ecclesi-  '^^^  ^1  ?«>*  perm^t  such  an  act  in  any  way,  and  wiU 
astic.1  prop<^rty  began  soon  after,  and  proceeded  ?iSron',?bli^V;^^^^^^^ 
successtully,  the  prices  realized  exceeding  the 

official  valuation.  From  the  official  documents  presented  to  the 

Early  in  the  year  it  became  known  that  Gari-  Chamber  on  December  28th  (a  closely-printed 

baldi  was  planning  another  expedition  against  volume  of  155  pages),  it  appears  that  Ratazzi, 

the  Papal  States  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow-  np  to  the  8th  or  9th  of  October,  did  all  he  could 

ing  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  and  an-  to  prevent  this  Garibaldian  movement,  although 

Dexing  Home  to  Italy.    The  movement  was  a  large  number  of  local  officials,  of  the  grand 
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proprietors,  and  of  the  national  gnard  did  not  motion,  and  201  against  it,  defeating  the  nunis- 

concod  their  sympathy  with  it.    About  the  8th  try  by  a  majority  of  2. 
or  9th  of  October  Ratazzi  appears  to  have  be-        The  foreign  relations  of  Italy  were,  on  tiie 

come  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  success-  whole, iriendly ;  only  the  continued  occupaUon 

fally  stemming  the  tide  of  Garibaldian  inva-  of    Rome    by  French    troops,   and   the  neir 

sion,  and  to  have  gone  with  it.  intervention  of  France  in  the  Roman  question, 

In  consequence  of  the  complications  arising  led  to  an  unpleasant  diplomatic  correspondence 
with  France,  Ratazzi,  on  October  16th,  ten-  with  France.  The  official  "Green-book,"  which 
dered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  by  was  distributed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
the  King,  who  charged  General  Menabrea  with  December  10th,  contains  twenty-seven  doco- 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  which  was  ments  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of 
constituted  as  follows :  President  of  the  Conn-  France  and  Italy,  from  the  2d  of  June,  18^15, 
cil  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  to  the  7th  of  September,  1867,  while  thedoeo- 
fairs,  Lieutenant-Gen eral  Connt  Louis  Fred,  ments  relating  to  the  Roman  question  are  aitr- 
Menabrea;' Mnister  of  the  Interior,  Marquis  six  in  number,  their  dates  running  from  tbe 
Gualterio ;  Minister  of  Grace,  Justice,  and  Wor-  20th  of  December,  1866,  to  the  3d  of  De- 
ship,  Adrian  Mari ;  Minister  of  War,  Major-Gen-  cember,  1867.  In  a  dispatch  dat^d  the  8th  of 
eral  Hector  Maria  Bertol6-Viale ;  Minister  of  August^  1867,  tlie  Italian  charge  d^afTaires  it 
Finance,  Count  Cambray-Digny ;  Minister  of  Paris  communicated  to  his  (Jovern men t  a  dec- 
Public  Instruction,  Emil  Broglio ;  Minister  of  laration  of  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Public  Works,  Count  Cantelli;  Minister  of  the  AtFairs  that  the  Antibes  Legion  (the  French 
Navy,  Counter- Admiral  Provana.  The  Italian  volunteers  in  Rome)  was  independent  of  m 
Parliament  reassembled  on  December  5th.  foreign  interference  or  control.  Not  onh  did 
General  M«nabrea  announced  the  composition  the  JFrench  Government  recognize  this  princi- 
of  the  new  ministry,  and  explained'its  policy,  pie,  but  it  was  determined  to  conform  thereto. 
After  alluding  to  the  difficulties  encountered  With  regjird  to  the  mission  of  General  Doraoct 
by  the  new  cabinet,  he  went  on  to  maintain  to  Rome,  who  was  reported  to  have  addressed 
the  right  of  Italy  to  intervene  in  the  Pontifical  the  Antibes  Legion  as  forming  a  part  of  tbe 
States  when  the  intervention  of  France  took  French  army,  the  French  minister  said:  **Ido 
place.  Ho  said :  "  It  was  the  right  and  duty  not  disavow,  but  deny  it. ''  In  a  note  of  the  9d 
of  the  Government  to  arrest  Garibaldi,  who  of  September,  the  French  Government  st&lcd 
had  violated  the  laws  of  his  country.  The  that  the  Emperor,  while  reserving  to  himidf 
conduct  of  the  nunistry,  in  spontaneously  with-  the  right  of  authorizing  French  officers  to  serrc 
drawingthetroopsof  Italy  when  all  danger  had  in  the  Pontifical  army  as  in  other  fore^a 
ceased,  prevented  the  arrival  of  other  foreign  annies,  intended  that  thenceforth  the  Antii>« 
soldiers,  and  facilitated  the  departure  of  a  por-  Legion  should  contain  none  but  soldiers  free 
tion  of  those  who  had  entered  the  Papal  terri-  from  all  obligatiim  toward  France.  A  t*le- 
tory. "  After  justifying  the  acts  of  repression  grarn  from  the  Italian  Government,  of  the  lih 
which  had  been  exercised  during  the  recent  of  September,  expressed  pleasure  that  every 
state  of  things.  General  Menabrea  announced  difficulty  was  removed  that  might  disturb  good 
that  the  King  had  resolved  to  grant  amnesty  to  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
all  persons  compromised  by  the  late  events.  The  communications  relative  to  the  Bomsa 
With  regard  to  the  Roman  question,  he  said  that  movement  commenced  with  a  telegram  from 
it  required  very  little  to  thwart  the  diplomatic  the  Florence  cabinet  to  the  Chevalier  Xi- 
action  of  the  Government.  Referring  to  the  gra,  the  Italian  minister  in  France,  on  the 
rights  of  Italy,  Geijeral  Menabrea  maintained  30th  of  September,  which  said  that,  in  the 
that  Rome,  being  in  an  isolated  position  in  the  event  of  a  revolution  at  Rome,  the  lUiliao  Gor- 
centro  of  Italy,  was  an  impediment  to  the  free-  emment  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  ic- 
dom  of  communication  between  the  provinces  tervene  in  order  to  preserve  public  order,  and 
of  the  Italian  kingdom.  He  said:  "Supposing  guard  Italian  institutions.  The  French  Gar- 
France  had  a  foreign  government  at  Paris,  ernment  replied  that  in  case  of  such  events, 
how  could  she  exist?  The  Roman  question  is  it  would  not  act  without  previously  commnni- 
uot  to  be  solved  by  violence.  The  Holy  See  eating  with  the  Italian  Government,  and  ic- 
will  be  respected,  and  tlio  Pope  will  find  his  sisted  upon  the  frontier  being  loyally  watched. 
strongest  support  in  Ittdy  and  not  from  abroad."  On  the  14th  of  October  the  Italian  Govera- 

On  the  6th  of   December  tlio  Chamber  of  ment  protested  against  the  violation  of   tbt 

Deputies  elected  Signer  Lanza,  the  candidate  September  conventicm  by  France,  and  declared 

of  the  Government,  president  of  the  Chamber,  that    if   the  French  troops   marched  to«rard 

by  194  votes  against  154,  which  were  given  to  Rome  it  would  bo  compelled  to  intervene  and 

Ratazzi.    On  December  22d  Signor  Bonfardini  occupy  Pontifical  territory  without  fail.  Chtv- 

proposed  an  order  of  the  day  affirming  Rome  alier  Nigra  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Ital- 

to  be  the  capital  of  Italy,  deprecating  tbe  at-  ian  Government  might  avert  a  French  occap*- 

tainment  of  that  object  by  illegal  means,  and  tion  by  redoubled  efforts  to  repress  the  Gari- 

approving  the  conduct  of  the  ministry.     Gen-  baldian  invasion  without  occupying  Pontifical 

eral  Menabrea  accepted  the  order  of  the  day.  territory.    A  note  from  the  Italian  i}ovcnim*"Bt 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  199  in  favor  of  the  upon  the  17th  of  October  said :  "  That  in  tba 
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upon  bis  daties.    His  popularity  in  this  new  variance  with  what  his  diocese  believed  to  be 

sphere  exceeded  that  which  be  enjoyed  in  the  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church.    This  excited 

priest^s  oflSoe.    Rarely  has  a  chief  pastor  been  distrust,   and  alienation   was    the  result    A 

the   object  of  a  warmer   or   more   reverent  severe  struggle  ensued,    which    agitated  the 

regard  on  the  part  of  his  diocese  than   was  conventions  for  the  three  following  years.  At 

Bishop  Ives  during  the  early  part  of  his  epls-  first    the  bishop  publicly  renounced  the  doc- 

copate.    Nor  was  this  regard  misplaced.    En-  trines  he  had  recently  espoused,  but  he  soon 

thusiastic  in  his  profession,  untiring  in  activity,  returned  to  them  again ;  and,  as  his  inind  bid 

comprehensive  in  all  his  plans,  few  men  were  long  been  unconsciously  tending  to  the  Roman 

so  well  fitted  for  the  position  he  occupied,  and  Catholic  view  of  the  question,  in  the  winter  of 

few  could  command  to  a  larger  degree  the  1852,  while  absent  in  Europe,  he  finally  abao- 

respect  and  confidence  of  the  community.     He  doned  the  faith  of  his  diocese  and  of  his  own 

was  a  very  able  preacher,  and  administered  the  earlier  years,  and  upon  Chri&tmas  day  made  his 

affairs  of  his  diocese  with  much  skill  and  judg-  formal  submission  to  the  Pope,  at  Rome.   At 

ment,  winning,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  the  ensuing  General  Convention  he  was  pro- 

affecdon  of  his  clergy.    To  promote  the  cause  nounced  ipso  facto  deposed  from  his  bishopric. 

of  education  in  the  Church,  he  established  an  He  afterward  published  a  volume  in  vindics- 

institution  at  Valle  Crucis,  amon^  the  moun-  tion  of   his  chanffo    of  faith,    entitled  "The 

tains  of  North  Carolina,  which  finally  exposed  Trials    of  a  Mind  in  its  Progress  to  Catbol- 

him  to  great  pecuniary  loss.    He  manifested  a  icism."    On  his  return  to  New  York  be  wis 

deep  sympathy  with  the  efforts  then  in  progress  employed    as    Professor    of  Rhetoric   io  H. 

for  the  religious  training  of  the  slaves,  and  pre-  Joseph's   Theological    Seminary,  and  as  L^ 

pared  a  catechism  adapted  to  their  oomprehen-  turer  on  Rhetoric  and  the  English  Lan^m^n 

sion  and  spiritual  wants,  which  was  successfully  in  the  Convents  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the 

introduced  by  him  among  the  slaves  on  some  Sisters  of  Charity.      He    served    as   an  ae- 

of  the    larger   plantations.      Besides  various  tive  president  of  a  conference  of  St  Vincent 

chargesto  the  clergy,  and  a  number  of  occasion-  de  Paul,  and  occasionally  as  a  public  lecto.'er 

al  sermons,  he  published  a  volume  of  discourses  in  some  of  our  large  cities.    The  last  years  o: 

on  the  **Aposties'  Doctrine  and  Fellowship,"  his  life  were  devot^  to  the  establishment  of  aa 

and  another  on  the   "  Obedience  of  Faith."  institution  at  Manhattan ville  for  the  protectiofl 

During  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  Oxford  of  destitute  children.     Through  his  untirinf 

Tracts,  Bishop  Ives  sympathized  strongly  with  efforts  buildings  are  already  erected  for  the 

the  Traotariau  movement.  In  the  years  1848-'9,  accommodation  of  700  children,  and  others  ire 

he  began  to  publish  and  maintain  doctrines  at  being  constructed  capable  of  holdiug  700  more. 


JACKSON,  James,  M.  D.,  an  American  phy-  as  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Somerville,  hss 

sician,  medical  professor,  and  author,  born  in  been  jiroductive  of  great  good.    The  5tts54- 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  October  8, 1771^;  died  in  chusetts  General  Hospital  was  soon  after  estab- 

Boston,  August  27,  1867.    He  was  the  fourth  lished  in  Boston,  and  Dr.  Jackson  was  the  fir^ 

son  of  Jonathan  Jackson,  an  eminent  merchant  physician,  and  Dr.  Warren  the  first  surgeon  to 

of  Boston,  and  brother  of  Judge  Charles  and  the    institution.      In   1810  Dr.  Jackson   was 

Patrick  T.  Jackson.     He  was  graduated    at  chosen  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  tb« 

Harvard  University,  in  1796,  and  after  teaching  Medical  Department  of  Harvard    UniversitT, 

for  a  year  in  Leicester  Academy,  was  employed  and  in  1812  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prtc- 

until  December,  1797,  as  a  fclerk  for  his  father,  tice  of  Medicine  in  the  same  medical  school 

who  was  then  an  officer  of  the  Government.  He  was  several  times  elected  president  of  th* 

He  then  became  a  medical  pupil  of  Dr.  Edward  State  Medical  Society.     In  1835  he  res!gn*<i 

A.  Holyoke,  of  Salem,  and  after  two  years*  study  his  professorship,  and  the  same  year  relinquished 

with  him,  sailed  for  London,  where  he  obtained  his  position  in  the  hospital.     His  practice  was 

the  situation  of  "  dresser  "  in  St.  Thomas's  Hos-  always  large,  and  the  confidence  in  his  skill 

pital,   and  attended  the  lectures  of  Fordyce,  and  judgment  never  wavered ;  but  still  dm)« 

Clive,  Astley  Cooper,  Saunders,  and  others  in  deep  and  abiding  was  the  trust  in  his  sinceriij, 

that  and  Guy's  Hospital.     He  returned  to  Bos-  sympathy,  and  genuine  piety.    All  who  kof «" 

ton  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  and  immediately  him  felt  that  he  was  eminently  a  good  man, 

commenced  practice,  and  continued  in  the  ex-  faithful,  tender,  and  true  in  all  the  relations  oi 

ercise  of  his  profession  until  1866.    He  joined  life.    During  his  long  and  busy  life.  Dr.  Jt^'k- 

the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1803.    In  son  found  time  to  write  more,  chiefly  on  metK- 

1810  Dr.  Jackson  and    Dr.  John  C.  Warren  cal  topics,  than  most  physicians  in  active  pnjc^ 

brought  before  their  fellow-citizens  in  Boston  tice  think  they  can.     His  principal  publications 

a  series  of  propositions  looking  to  the  estab-  were  the  following:  *'0n  the  Brunonian  Srs- 

lishment  of  a  city  hospital  and  an  asylum  for  tem,"  1809;  "Remarks  on  the  Medical  Effects  of 

the  insane.   The  latter  was  first  organized,  and,  Dentition,"  in  K  JS,  Medical  and  Sur^ficai  J^*^ 
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nal,  1812;  articles  on  "Cow-Pox  and  Small-  dnced  by  the  Government  into  the  Legislative 

Pox,"  "On  Spotted  Fever,"  and**  On  Spasmodic  Conncil  for  establishing  all  over  the  island  a 

Cholera,"  etc.,  in  the   "  Tranj^actions  of  the  number  of  district  conrts,  to  be  presided  over 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society;"  "Syllabns  of  by  judges  to  be  selected  from  the  bar  of  the 

Lectures,"  1816;  and  "Text  Book  of  Lectures,"  mother  country,  and  appointed  by  the  home 

182o-'27,  for  the  use  of  the  medical  classes;  Government.    Such  a  change  would  have  the 

"  A  MetDoir  of  his  son,  James  Jackson,  Jr.,"  double  effect  of  making  the  courts  for  the 

who  died  in  1834,  with  extracts  from  his  let-  trials  of  civil  causes  more  easily  accessible  to 


necessity  for  the  holding  of  petty 

son  was  also  a  very  frequent  contributor  to  the  courts  by  local  magistrates.    The  Governor's 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  to  measures  met  with  warm  opposition  from  two 

other  medical  periodicals,  and  always  wrote  classes  of  the  Colonists — the  lawyers  and  the 

with  great  clearn^  and  force.  planters.    The  first  opposed  them  from  motives 

JAMAICA,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  of  pecuniary  interest,  as  the  measures  contem- 
belongiog  to  England.  Its  extreme  length  is  plated,  among  other  matters  of  detail,  a  ma- 
160  miles,  and  it  has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  terial  reduction  in  the  scale  of  lawyers'  fees  as 
30  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three  counties,  fixed  by  legal  enactment.  The  opposition  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Cornwall,  and  these  the  planters  arose  from  a  very  natural  unwill- 
are  subdivided  into  parishes,  of  which  there  ingness  to  part  with  power. 
arc  now  sixteen  in  all,. the  number,  which  was  While  the  measures  were  before  the  Legis- 
f )rmerly  twenty-two,  having  been  recently  re-  lative  Council,  meetings  of  the ,  magistrates 
duced  by  the  union  of  smaller  parishes  with  were  held  in  some  of  the  parishes,  at  which 
larger  ones.  According  to  the  last  census,  taken  resolutions  protesting  against  the  course  of 
in  the  year  1861,  the  population  of  the  isl-  the  Government  in  the  premises  were  passed, 
and  was  441,264,  of  which  13,816  were  whites,  and  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
>>1.074  of  mixed  blood,  and  346,874  blacks,  parishes  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  the 
From  the  year  1844,  when  a  census  was  taken,  resignation  of  the  magistrates  in  a  body  was 
to  18G1,  the  increase  of  population  was  63,831.  threatened.  But  the  Government  could  not  be 
The  principal  exports  of  the  island  are  sugar,  moved,  and  after  an  ample  discussion  in  the 
rum,  coifee,  pimento,  ginger,  and  dyewoods.  Legislative  Council  of  the  proposed  scheme  of 
Since  the  abolition  of  representative  institu-  judicial  reform,  the  several  bills  for  giving  it 
tions  by  the  vote  of  the  old  Legislature,  the  effect  were  duly  passed,  and  subsequently  re- 
colony  is  governed  as  a  crown  colony,  the  ceived  the  sanction  of  the  home  Government, 
administration  being  carried  on  by  the  Gov-  The  wisdom  of  Sir  J.  P.  Grant's  policy  in  this 
crnor  with  the  assistance  of  three  executive  matter  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  good 
officers,  receiving  their  appointments  from  effects  which  have  already  followed  the  adop- 
England.  There  is  besides  a  Legislative  Conn-  tion  of  his  measures,  especially  in  allaying  the 
nl  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  inclusive  of  animosities  which  sprang  out  of  the  old  state 
the  Governor,  who  is  president  thereof.  Of  of  things.  The  people,  on  their  own  admis- 
tlie  other  twelve,  six  are  official  and  six  unoffi-  sion,  feel  now  a  confidence  in  the  courts  which 
ciol,  but  all  are  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  they  never  had  before,  and  the  scenes  which 
are  subject  to  removal  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  used  to  disgrace  the  temples  of  justice  in  days 

The  year  1867  will  be  memorable  in  the  an-  gone  by  no  longer  present  themselves, 

nals  of  the  island  for  the  comprehensive  meas-  The  subject  of  taxation  has  had  a  large  share 

ur^  of  law  reform  which  the  Governor  of  the  of  the    attention  of  the    Government^   with 

colony,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  succeeded  in  carrying  the    twofold    object    of  providing    suflScient 

through  the  Legislature.    From  the  testimony  means  for  meeting  the  heavy  demands  upon 

of  those  most  competent,  from  their  experience  the  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  expensive 

of  public  affairs,  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  institutions  x>i  the  colony,  and  of  adjusting 

condition  of  the  colony,  it  appears  that,  under  the  burdens  of  the  tax-payers  on  equitable 

the  state  of  things  existing  prior  to  the  out-  principles.      The    public    debt    of    tfainaica 

break  of  the  blacks  in  1865,  the  administration  amounts    at   present    to   nearly  one   million 

of  the  law  was  sadly  defective,  and  its  machin-  pounds  sterling,   the  greater  part  of  which 

ery  so  cumbersome  as  practically  to  oppose  al-  bears   interest  at  the  rate    of   six  per  cent, 

most  insnrmonntable  difficulties  to  men  of  low-  per  annum.      The  policy  of  previous  govem- 

Ij  position  and  humble  means  in  their  efforts  ments  has  been  to  meet  deficiency  of  revenue 

to  obtain  justice.    Sir  J.  P.Grant,  upon  as-  by  contracting  fresh  loans;   but,  as  with  the 

^Timing  the  government  of  the  colony,  satisfied  present  Ihnited  resources  of  the  colony,  and  its 

himself  by  inquiry  that  there  was  good  ground  rather  doubtful  prospects,  the  Governor  regards 

lor  the  numerous  complaints  which  were  made  it  as  highly  impolitic  to  pursue  such  a  course 

of  the  failure  of  justice,  and  he  determined  to  any  longer,  resort  has  been  had  to  fresh  taxa- 

apply  a  remedy  by  remodelling  the  judicial  in-  tion  for  obtaining  the  means  of  paying  off  the 

»iitation8  of  the  colony.    Accordingly,  in  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Government  during 

early  part  of  the  year,  measures  were  Intro-  the  late  dbtorbances,  and  of  making  good  the 
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falling  off  in  the  estimates  occasioned  by  the  mates  bj  $149,115,  and  the  latter  by  fl^M 

partial  paralysis  of  agricultnre  and  trade  wliich  The  first  deficiency  is  set  down  by  the  Fina- 
followed  the  distarbances.   A  tax  has  been  laid    cial  Secretary  to  that  reaction  which  iovambh 

upon  all  houses  of  an  annual  rental  of  $60  follows  over-trading,  to  which  over-trading  is 

and  upward,  and  upon  trades  and  professions,  ascribed    the    depression  which    prevailed  ia 
Other  measures  of  taxation,  affecting  more  di-    commercial  matters  during  the  year;  andwiii 

rectly  the  mercantile  interest,  have  also  been  regard  to  the  other  branches  of  revenue  alluded 

adopted,  and  although  these  have  encountered  to,  namely,  the  excise,  the  falling  off  is  attributed 

very  strong  opposition  from  the  parties  irame-  to  the  operations  of  those  parties  who,  io  the 

diately  concerned  in  their  operation,  yet  it  is  previous  year,  anticipated  the  action  of  the 

believed  that  their  effect  will  eventually  be  Legielature  on  raising  the  duty  on  rum,  aLd 

very  wholesome  in  destroying  the  system  of  took  out  of  bond  at  the  lower  rates  of  doty  a 

false  credit  upon  which  business  has  been  very  large  quantity  of  that  article  for  local  consnmp- 

largely  carried  on  in  Jamaica,  and  in  placing  tion.    On  the  other  hand,  the  yield  fromdin-j 

mercantile  transactions  generally  on  a  sounder  taxation  exceeded  the  estimate  for  the  year  ir 

and  safer  basis.      The  principal  part  of  the  every  branch. 

revenue  of  the  island  is  derived  irom  import        As  regards  the  question  of  popular  edoca- 

duties  on  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  under  a  tion,  the  year  1867  shows  marked   progrea. 

system  which  relieves  real  estate  of  the  burden  The  appropriations  from  the  treasury  for  eda- 

of  contributing  to  the  revenue,  and  throws  by  cational  purposes  hav6  been  very  liberal.  A 

far  the  heavier  part  of  that  burden  upon  hum-  system   has    been  adopted   providing   for  & 

ble  industry.      The  Government  is  alive  to  the  thorough  inspection  of  all  schools  receinnf 

necessity  for  a  readjustment  in  this  direction,  pecuniary  grants  from  the  public,  and  for  in- 

and  has  indicated  its  intention  of  reverting,  euring  a  more  eflScient  discharge  of  their  duties 

as  far  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  colony  by  schoolmasters,  and  a  competent  agent  ks 

will  permit,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  been  dispatched  to  England  for  the  purpose  c^ 

to  the  system  of  direct  taxation  which  former-  selecting  a  number  of   well-aualified  teacber! 

ly  existed  in  the  colony.    Measures  have  been  to  take  charge  of  schools  in  different  parts  of 

taken  to  enforce  the  payment  of  all  arrears  of  the  island.     The  educational  returns  show  i 

land-tax.      All  lands  held  under  patent  from  gratifying  increase  in  the  attendance  of  scboii^ 

the  crown,  upon  which  the  quit-rent  shall  not  at  the  different  schools,  land  on  the  whole  the 

have  been  paid  by  a  certain  time,  are  to  be  de-  people  seem  to  be  more  and  more  alive  to  da 

dared  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  all  lands  importance  of  education,  which  for  many  reirs 

upon  which  the  tax  of  one  penny  per  acre  is  past  has  been  in  a  very  backward  6tat«. 
assessed  under  an  act  of  the  local  Le^slature,        The  mournful  chapter  of  the  history  of  J»- 

are,  under  the  same  conditions,   to  be  taken  maio^  relating  to  the  outbreak  of   18^  mi 

possession  of  by  the  Government,  and  disposed  its  sequel,  has  been  finally  closed,  the  Jamaica 

of  ia  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  public  Committee  in  England  having  abandoned  tlieir 

against  the  proprietors  of  such  lands.    Mean-  intention  of  taking  further  proceedings  in  tlie 

while,  the  Government  has  adopted  a  system  criminal  courts  against  ex-Governor  Eyre.  The 

of  retrenchment  and  rigid  economy.    Several  committee  were  induced  to  adopt  tbb  course  '.i 

public  offices  created  during  the  existence  of  consequence  of  the  result  of  the  prvlimiDt.7 

slavery,  but  which  had  become  useless  to  the  magisterial  investigation  in  the  case  of  Got- 

public,  have  been  abolisheil.    The  number  of  ernor  Eyre,  and  also  of  the  procee<lings  take- 

clergymen  receiving  their  salaries  out  of  the  against  Colonel  Nelson  and  Lieutenantt  Braati, 

colonial  revenues  has  been  reduced  ;   and  the  the  two  latter  being  officers  who  took  a  prorai- 

appropriations  which  used  regularly  to  be  made  nent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  tlie  cmrt?- 

every  year  for  the  repairs  of  church  edifices,  mutrial  immediately  after  the  outbreak.    The^ 

and  for  meeting  the  expenses  incident  to  the  individuals  were  charged  with  manler  at  xht 

celebration  of  divine  service,  have  been  struck  Old  Bailey,  in   the  month  of  April,  but  tl? 

out  of  the  estimates  altogether,  the  duty  of  grand  jury  ignored  the  bills  of  indictme&t 

providing  the  means  for  these  pui^poses  being  and  they  escaped.     About  the  same  time  G<w- 

thus  thrown  upon  the  several  congregations,  ernor  Eyre,  at  tlie  instance  of  the  coramitt^. 

In  connection  with  this  point  it  may  be  stated  was  arrested  in    the  county  of  Sbropeehiru 

that  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  main-  charged  with  a  similar  offence,  bat  the  betci. 

taining  a  state  establishment  in  the  island  is  of  magistrates  before  whom  the  preliniliiArr 

being  agitated  by  the  local  press,  and  a  feeling  examination  took  place  unanimously  dismis^c 

appears  to  be  gaining  ground  in  favor  of  pla-  the  case.    One  good  result  was  obtained  bj 

cing  all  religious  denominations  on  the  same  these  proceedings,  in  eliciting  from  the  Ltird 

footing.  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  Alexander  Coct- 

The  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  $1,-  burn,  in   his   opening  address  to  the   gran-: 

477,420,  showing  a  deficiency  of  $281,555.  The  jury  at  the  Old    Bailey,  a  masterly  vinaic^ 

whole  of  this  deficiency  is  accounted  for  by  tion  of  the  principles  of  the  Briti>h  Constit^ 

the  falling  off  in  the  two  most    important  tion   as   regards    the    question  of  the    rkiii 

branches  of  the  revenue,  the  customs,  and  the  alleged  to  be  possessed  by  the  crown  of  prx- 

excise ;  the  former  having  fallen  below  the  esti-  claiming  martial  law.     In  dealing  vich  iLe 


ested  in   two    other  fsmilles  of 

Stotabashl.  *  '  every  tiling  they  wanted  during  their  stay  it 

In  [he  event  of  a  fnilare  of  heirs  in  thcao  two  last-  furnished  in   abnndance  and  free   of  eipenst 

nmoBd  families  one  of  the  QosBnkioiw  adopted  mw  .,  gach  representative  and  suite  was   grantdi 

them.    The  familr  name  of  the  ShoKOon'a  dynasty  ^  .     ,„  „Jj-„r.«»  „«j  a-  ■.!.  .i.     t  

UToku«.wa,ofw£iohih9flvefamiUe»Bbovonan.e5  pn™te  audience  and  dinner  with  the  TycoM 

are  brmohea,  all  with  the  same  name.    The  death  of  several  days  before  the  official  visits  took  pace, 

a  Shoffoqn  is  always  kepi  acoret  for  about  eix  weeks,  On  these  occMions  the  Tycoon  presided  at  xhi 

tai   the    appointment  of  hia   successor,  which   is  table,  in  a  large,  high  room,  wiioUy   EuropMi 

!if°*i[?'W^"r^J™'i,       r'sl'^o'n"re«,v^^hiJ  'i  «8  outfittings.    The  dinner  was  thoro^il. 

the  Mikado,  from  whom  the  Bhogoon  receives  bis  _         ,    .       ,  ,"-,         ,  „,    .        ■      n 

invealilure.     The  permanent  seat  of  hia  government  French  in  detail,  and  Bmall  hot  valoable  prtj- 

is  at  Yedo,  but  he  frequently  resides  at  Sliako  with  ents  were  laid  beside  ejich  plate.     The  Tthkm 

his  principal  ministers  of  stata.    On  these  occasions  ig  ^  man  of  ordinary  stature,  apparently  thirl'- 

hia  court  is  called  Midionno.     It  waa  a  veiy  rsn  ^^^,.g^     ^^^3  of  age,  with  good  features,  bigt: 

'^^i.VZ^V^To-'^.'^l-^^^"^J%^tl  black  eye.,  and  splendid  teeth,   which  hefr^ 

governed  from  Yodo,  and  the  Mikado  and  his  min-  quently^isplays  msmihuE.     He  was  very  fidiii 

ister,  the  Quumhak.  were  oontented  to  follow  the  dressed,  and  hia  manners  are  easy  and  refiofii 

advice  of  the  Shoahidi,  or  political  amnt  of  the  At  the  official  visit,  which  waa  of  short  dtT 

Shogoon,  permanently  TOsident  at   Miato^  ^^        everything  was  Japanese.     The  Tyoo« 
however.  thoautnontyoftheShoffoonisalippinif  away  ■         ,-■,       ^J.    .  ^        ,t         ^r  n       i  i- 

^m  him,  and  he  1ms  found  ff  advianWe  U>  viaft  expressed    to    Minister   Van    Valkenbtirg   ht 

Miako  more  frequcntiv,  for  the  purpose  of  counter-  great  gratihcation  at  the  estobliahment  of  ibt 

acting  by  his  personal  influonca  the  intrigues  of  the  new   titeamship    line    between    America   icd 

Dairoiosio  deprive  him  of  power.  Japnn.      The  time  of  the  arabaMadors  dnritf 

ii™fDaS*,™t'.S£S*o*,r„fS  th.i,.t.,l,0«i.w„cU.lij  occupied  i.w 

otliora  813,  which  are  alluded  to  by  Bir  Rutherford  fercnces  among  themselves  and  with   the  GotO- 

Aico«k  in'  his  iotaresdng  work,  do  really  exist,  jio.    The  result  of  the  conference  wa-«  entire^ 

They  were  probably  invented  by  his  infomant  as  a  satisfactory:   orrangemonts  were  made  forth* 

Bsefil  body  of  objoctors,  to  be  put  forw«|d  when  the  establUhraent  of  fordgners  at  Hic^o  and  Os»ki 
Govemioent  wished  to  eicuse  themselves  from  cou-  ,,      ,^     ,,     _    "    ,---        J'..  ■ 

ceding  aome  obnoxious  point  of  policy.  o"  'M  lat  of  Janoary,  1868,  and  the  promi* 
given  that  Yedo  and  some  port  on  the  wejtwa 

The  new  Tycoon,  Stotsbsslii,  was  formally  coast  would  likewise  be  opened  to  foreignen. 

installed  into  his  new  office  on  the  10th  of  Janu-  The  followiug  is  the  (nil  text  of  the  ooBven- 

ory,  1867.     From  that'  he   was  fully  endowed  tion: 

with  the  Tycoonal  iiower,  while  before  he  had        ,    ~.      ,  „  .     -.,  j-  .  n-_ 

only    b..n';>dmini.lcrinB'lh,  g.v.^.o.t  „  ..'iS.SrCSZTS'ZS.S'S.i.'S 

Tycoon-elect.  ties  with  Japan,  on  the  ground  situated  bMween  Hh 

The  Mikado,  whose  reigning  name  was  Kingo  townofKiibi  and  the  Ikuto  Eiver.    The  Japaim 

Koo  Tliei,  died  on  the  3d  of  Fobmary,  1R6T,  at  Qovctrunent  will  raise  that  portion  of  (he  poqnd 

Kioto,  in  the  thirty-seventh   year  of  his  age,  colored  red  on  the  anneiedphm  and  wiU  give  oojA 

J   .        4.    cBi.     f  1,1     ™'™     1     ^n     „  an  inchne  toward  the  sea  as  la  necesaarv  for  tte 

and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign,   leaving  a   son  thorough  drainage  of  the  site.    They  will  also  «■»- 

sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  as  his  successor  atnict  an  enbankmont,  faced  with  atone,  <td  the  Ha 

to  the  throne.     The  usual  period  of  mourning  front  of  the  aaid  site,  of  not  '—  -■---   ■'"' ' — '- 

for  the  death  of  a  Mikado  is  now  fifty  days ;  at  ' — ""    ■"■■  " " -" '' 

the  end  of  which  time  the  ceromoniea  apper- 
taining to  the  accession  of  a  successor  are  pro-  ao^rd^M  wllh^the  pre^rii"^ic!i"for'"t2'L  „  , 
eeeded  with,  and  generally  occupy  thirty  days,  the  foreigner*  above  named  is  oocnpied  and  bk:. 
In  the  mean  time  no  governmental  or  other  busi-  apace  is  required,  the  settlement  may  be  eitroiid 
ness  of  the  conntry,  reqniring  a  reference  to  toward  the  Mis  at  the  back  as  far  as  may  be  f«i2J 

..  ,  „•  ,.       ■ir!i„j;         _    1      .     _       .J  necdflBary,  and  Japanese  owmng  Rronnd  or  baiJdiaa 

the   court  of  the  Mikado,  can   be   transacted.  i„the  toVn  of  KSbi  will  theZlS  athbcrtytok^ 

The  Mihado  dmd  of  smallpox— a  disease  which,  the  same  to  foreigners  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

although  quito  common  to   the  country  since         S.  The  Japaneau  Oavemm'ent  will  set  aside  tliecia 

the  time  of  the  first  Mikado,  Jingmoo  Ten-O,  »1">'™  ""  the  anneied  plan  and  colored  red,  wtfm 

who  reigned  2,563  years  ago,  has  never  been  "'"t  ^"""^^"'^  ""%'  '",  '^«  ^^^"1  ^'f^^ 

1  r      ...     1    .1.  3  r-      ia.*     ■  hira  hooaca  and  reaide  at  Osaka.    But  no  Jap*Pr*t 

known  to  attack  the  sacred  person  of  a  Mikado  ghaU  be  compeUed  to  rent  any  buOdings  to  for^^r. 

before.  within  the  aaid  site  agunst  his  will ;  and  as  the  J^- 

now  Tycoon  gave  another  proof  of  his  ancso  Government  are  willing  that  foreigners  of  ttos. 

r  disposition  toward  foreign  nations  by  nationa  having  treaties  with  Japan  should  ">iov^ 

t  thiforeign  ministers  to  visit  him  at  ^otl'^'^f^^^dl^hL^b^^yt^^ 

and  to  confer  with  him  and  the  Goro-  ports,  the  JapaneseGovemmentareprcparedto  kssc 

I  DOW  regulation  of  the  relations  between  to  foreigners  for  building  purposes  that  jwrtioo  of 

and  foreign  countries.     The  invitation  l»"d  on  the  same  plan  which  is  oolotwi  blue^    Tte 

.eptod,  and  the  meeting  took  place  in  '^^'Z^;S^^'il^l,^  X.'^^^Z  ' 

it  days  of  May.     The  treatment  of  the  the  level  of  the  other  portion  of  the  ground  wittin 

adors    by    the    Tycoon    was    princely,  it,  and  will  embank  it  with  stone.    The  ii«Teseary 
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French  military  oommissioQ  ia  Japan  stated 
that  they  had  began  the  military  instruction  of 
the  Japanese  troop*«.  A  corps  of  ten  thousand 
infantry  has  been  orf^nized  after  the  European 
manner,  and  a»  soon  as  the  reorganization  of 
the  infantry  could  be  completed,  that  of  the 
artillery  was  to  be  begun. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1867,  M.  de  Graeff 
van  Polsbroek,  in  hisciipacity  of  plenipotentiary 
for  the  King  of  Denmark,  concluded  a  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  be- 
tween that  kingdom  and  Japan.  The  foreign 
countries  having  treaties  with  this  .country  are 
now  England,  France,  America,  Holland,  Prus- 
sia, Switzerland,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Denmark.  New  embassies  were,  in  1867,  sent 
to  the  United  States  and  to  France.  At  the 
head  of  the  latter  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Tycoon,  Prince  Takoungava  Mimbou  Taye,  who, 
when  presented  to  the  Emperor,  declared  the 
object  of  his  mission  to  be  present  at  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition,  and  to  "study  the  sciences 
which  distinguish  France." 

The  appearance  of  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries at  Nagasaki  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  the  descendants  of  former  Chris- 
tians in  Japan  still  secretly  adhered  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  and  now  hoped  for  the 
permission  to  exercise  ic  publicly.  The  Japanese 
Government,  however,  did  not  give  the  expected 
permission,  out  arrested  and  imprisoned  «some 
twenty  of  the  native  Christians.  After  an  im- 
prisonment of  about  six  months,  the  French 
charg^  d'affaires  obtained,  in  December,  their 
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liberation  from  the  Japanese  Gt>verDm6tt 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  Japaae^ 
newspaper  was  established  at  Yedo  byoaeof 
the  Christian  missionaries.  It  is  prints  oi 
silky-looking  paper,  contains  fourteen  qo^o 
pages,  and  is  entitled  Ban  Koh  Shin  Bun  Ski 
('^  The  Universal  Newspaper  ").  The  object  d 
the  paper  is  stated  in  the  preliminary  prospec- 
tus to  be  to  furnish  the  Japanese  witli  the  mo4 
important  foreign  news,  and  it  is  to  appear  from 
two  to  three  times  a  month.  Another  imeresc- 
ing  fact  with  regard  to  literature  was  a  large 
purchase  of  American  books  by  the  Japanbe 
embassy  to  the  United  States.  The  former  Jap^E- 
ese  embassy  took  back  with  them  a  nnmber  of 
school-books,  one  of  the  consequence*  of  vhid 
was  the^nstruction  of  the  new  commi3sion€,-b 
to  procure  large  quantities  of  standard  worki 
Mentioning  the  matter  in  the  State  Departrntt: 
at  Washington,  they  were  referred  to  Mr.  G.  P. 
Putnam  as  an  agent  in  the  selection  and  par- 
chase  of  books,  and  Mr.  Putnam,  responding  lo 
an  invitation  to  visit  Washington  on  the  matter, 
received  a  carte  hlanche  order.  The  boob  se- 
lected by  him — in  all  some  ten  tons,  worj 
about  $25,000 — were  of  all  grades,  from  simp^ 
spelling-books  to  Webster's  Unabridgti^  ci- 
cludingalso  text-books  in  arithmetic,  geq^r&pb.', 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  physiologr,  Li- 
tory,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wall  maps,  magnetic  globe\ 
and  other  school  •  apparatus,  besides  saoplr 
copies  of  nearly  all  of  those  standard  8chuo> 
books  which  were  not  sent  in  sufficient  qoi^- 
tity  for  present  use. 
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KALERGIS,  General  Dembtbius,  a  Greek 
statesman  and  revolutionary  leader,  born  in 
the  Island  of  Crete  in  1803;  died  at  Athens, 
Greece,  in  May,  1867.  Though  young,  he  took 
an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  Greek  War 
of  Independence,  in  which  he  was  seriously 
wounded.  After  this  war,  he  was  at  first  reck- 
oned among  the  Napians  or  Russian  party, 
but  he  soon  announced  himself  an  adherent  to 
the  views  of  England  and  France.  In  the  rev- 
olution of  1843,  he  was  the  chief  leader,  and 
by  bis  firmness  he  greatly  contributed  to  the 
safety  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  present 
critical  condition  of  Crete  and  the  other  Greek 
provinces  of  Turkey,  the  Government  of  Greece 
felt  the  importance  of  selecting  its  ablest  states- 
men as  envoys  extraordinary  to  the  great  Chris- 
tian powers,  to  implore  their  aid  and  interposi- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Cretans ;  and  General 
Kalergis,  both  as  one  of  the  most  influential 
statesmen  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  himself  a  na- 
tive of  Crete,  was  deemed  their  most  appropri- 
ate envoy  to  the  United  States.  He  set  out  for 
America  immediately  on  receiving  his  appoint- 
ment, but  on  reaching  Paris  was  tcd^en  sick,  and 
by  the  urgent  advice  of  his  physicians  returned 
to  Athens,  where  he  died  after  a  brief  illness. 


KANSAS.  The  financial  condition  of  ti» 
State  of  Kansas  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  5<^ 
ending  November  30,  1867,  exhibits  outstta-l- 
ing  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  $l,002,069.^i 
from  which  are  to  be  deducted  the  sum*  ei- 
pended  for  war  purposes,  amounting  in  aH  •^ 
$328,694.82,  which  leaves  to  the  SUta  i 
bonded  indebtedness  of  $673,475.00.  The  toi* 
assets  of  the  State,  consisting  of  taxes  krie* 
but  not  collected,  and  claims  on  the  FeJeni 
Government,  amounted  to  $575,427.3o.  Tl? 
receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  scTeni 
funds  of  the  State  during  the  year  are  cor- 
rectly exhibited  in  the  following  schedole: 


GenenI  Beyenne  &  Sinking  Fond 

Annual  School  Fnnd 

Permanent  Schiiol  Fund 

Penitentiary  Building  Fund 

Capitol  Building  Fnnd 

Military  Fund 

Ballroad  Fund 


Ktttkrti. 


Whole  amt  rec'd  and  disbursed.. 

Total  balance  in   tbo   Treasury 
Kov.80,1867 


|t»2,79S» 

66,841  70 

fi9.S4«<t3 

11^M0  55 

»1.2«8  9< 

18,168  06 


|»2^7a8 


♦179444  i: 
4T,MJ  T» 

1,30  1$ 


$5i<.«a^» 


fS;\«3f' 


Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  boo<K^i 
debt  stated  above  arose  from  the  sale  of  bo^ 
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and  E.  G.  Ross;  the  latter  was  Senator  at  the  in  Atchison,  Lawrence,  Topeka,  and  other letd- 

time,  having  been  appointed  by  Governor  Oraw-  ing  towns  of  the  State  at  which  the  snbjtrt 

ford  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  was  brought  prominently  before  the    peoj^ 

of  Hon.  James  H.  Lane,  until  the  meeting  of  and  advocated  with  great  spirit  by  speaken 

the  Legislatare.  of  both  sexes.    The  Senators  of  Kansas  id  Hbt 

The  question  of  amending  the  provisions  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  took  a  leadh:| 

the  State  constitution,  relating  to  the  elective  part  in  the  movements.     Meetings  were  ak) 

franchise,  came  prominently  into  consideration,  held  by  those  who  opposed  impartial  suffhgt 

and  several  propositions  were  brought  forward  and  both  sides  of  the  question  were  sabjected 

looking  to  a  change  in  the  qualifications  requi-  to  thorough  discussion, 

site.    The  first  proposition  which  appeared  upon  Another  subject  which  engaged  the  attentk* 

this  subject  was  a  joint  resolution  which  origi-  of  the  people  to  a  considerable  degree,  dnrmf 

nated  in  the  Senate,  restricting  the  suffrage  to  the  political  campaign,  was  that  of  temper&oot 

loyal  men.    In  the  Ilonse  of  Representatives  an  The  Legislature  at  their  last  session  had  passed 

amendment  was  offered,  incluaing  as  disloyal  a  law  requiring  any  person,  applying  for  a  lic«« 

men  all  who  had  studied  the  Government,  and  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  to  obtain  for  the: 

adopted  with  only  five  dissenting  votes.    It  was  application  the  signature  of  a  majority  of  the 

further  proposed  to  have  the  word  "  white  "  residents  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  of  tb» 

stricken  from  the  Constitution,  which  bestoM'ed  township  or  ward  in  which  he  proposed  w 

the  right  of  suffrage  only  on  white  male  citi-  carry  on  such  trafiic,  before  a  license  cooW  be 

^ens.     In  the  Senate  the  bill  containing  this  granted.     Much  opposition  was  made  to  tk 

proposition  was  amended  so  as  to  strike  out  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  indeed  to  all  Un 

word  "  male  "  also,  and  to  make  an  educational  having  in  view  the  suppression  of  the  sale  cf 

qualification  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  ardent  spirits.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Stase 

elective  franchise  after  the  year  1870.     The  Temperance  Society,  an  organization  of  con*i- 

House  refused  to  agree  to  the  latter  restriction,  erable  strength,  carried  on  a  vigorous  contec 

but  it  was  finally  determined  to  submit  the  in  favor  of  prohibition.    The  German  citiiiiis 

questions  of  negro  and  female  suffrage,  and  of  of  the  State  organized  themselves  into  a  partr 

the  disfranchisement  of  disloyal  persons  to  a  opposed  to  all  legislation  imposing  restrtinc 

vote  of  the  people  at  the  State  election  in  Ko-  upon  citizens  in  matters  of  temperance^  or  ei- 

vember.    The  question  came  before  the  Legis-  ercising  any  supervision  over  their  conduct  t* 

lature  of  assummg,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  the  Sundays.    Two  considerable  conventions  of  the 

claims  made  for  damages  sustained  and  services  Germans  were  held,  one  at  Leavenworth  acd 

rendered  during  the  raid  made  into  the  State  the  other  at  Topeka.    At  Topeka  they  adcpttJ 

of  Kansas  by  General  Price  in  the  late  civil  war.  the  following  platform : 

A  special  commission  was  provided  for  to  in-  B,^Ued,  That  the  whole  energy  of  this  o 

vestigate  the  subject  ot  these  clamis.     1  he  com-  tion  be  confined  only  to  such  subjeota  on  whk£  tifert 

missioners  were  afterward  appointed   by  the  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  our  coontzTiatL. 

Governor,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  made  a  report.  Among  such  we  recognise— 

stating  the  whole  amount  of  such  claims  as  they  \  n5S^?S^^  I^  ?Jl^ff LlfZ'i;^ 

haddetermined  to  allow,  at  $467,296.37.    The  l.^^^'^Z^t^^r^T^^'.^  be  a^i-t^. 

matter  awaits  the  further  action  of  the  Legis-  only  through  legislative  action,  it  ia 

lature.     A  bill  passed  the  Senate  providing  for  JKe$ohedy  To  ask  a  free  expression  of  <»p<Nntkic  t? 

a  loan  of  $300,000  of  the  State  bonds  for  the  *)^«»S  ^T*  ^"l  *,**®  different  candidates  of  both  i«r- 

constmction  of  a  bridge  at  Leavenworth,  and  ^^  ^^'  ^®  Legislature  and  City  Councd. 

another  bill  passed  the  same  body  providing  for  The  Kansas  election  occurred  on  the  5th  of 

a  State  debt  of  $6,000,000,  in  order  to  raise  November.    No  State  or  national  officers  w€« 

funds  for  intemd  improvements.      The  final  to  be  chosen,  but  the  important  snbjecta  wbkk 

adoption  of  both  these  measures  was  postponed  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  ms^ 

until  the  next  session.  the  campaign  one  of  unusual  interest.     The 

During  the  summer  and  fall  the  important  Democratic  party  was  in  general  opposed  t* 

questions  submitted  by  the  Legislature  to  the  negro  suff'rage,  the  parties  were  divided  on  th* 

consideration  of  the  people,  relating  to  the  sub-  subject  of  female  suflirage,  but  the  mass  of  v* 

ject  of  the  elective  franchise,  were  vigorously  supporters  was  made  up  of  Republicans ;   t^t 

canvassed.    An  Impartial  Suffrage  Association  latter  party  was  still  further  divided   oo  tiir 

was  formed  early  in  the  spring,  with  the  Gov-  question    of  temperance    and    Sunday   laws 

emor  of  the  State  for  its  presiding  oflBcer,  and  which  were  opposed    by  the   Democrats   it 

a  convention  held  in  April  at  Topeka,  for  the  general. 

purpose  of  making  preparations  to  canvass  the  The  result  of  the  election  was  as   foHows. 

State,   and   distribute    documents    advocating  on  the  question  of  striking  out  the  word  ^*  white  ^ 

sufift'age  for  negroes  and  for  women.    Arrange-  from  the  Constitution,  total  vote,  30,129 ;  m*. 

ments  were  made  with  prominent  speakers,  to  jority  against  the  change,  9,071 ;  on    cttHkin^ 

advocate  the  cause  of  impartial  suffrage  in  the  out  the  word  "  male,"   whole  vote,    29,05^ ; 

principal  cities  of  Kansas  during  the  political  majority  against,  10,668;  on  disfranchisiii|t  dis^ 

campaign  in  the  autumn.    Accordingly,  in  Sep-  loyal  persons,   whole  vote,  28,662 ;    toMMitr 

tember  and  October,  mass  meetings  were  held  against,  2,682.     The  Legislature  is  still   Re- 
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from  the  Southern  States,  based  mainly  on  the  for  retaliation  upon  persons  supposed  to  hsTj 

declaration  that  the  States,  as  such,  can  never  been  connected  with  the  "  Regulators."    Tb« 

los3  their  place  in  tlie  Union  and  their  rights  Governor  at  once  dispatched  Adjutant-General 

under  the  Government.    They  declare,  further-  Woltbrd  to  inquire  into  the  canse  and  eiteii 

more,  their  belief  that  a  general  amnesty  should  of  the  disorders,  with  authority,  in   case  of 

be  granted,  because  the  right  of  secession  had  necessity,  to  call  out  the  militia  to  aid  the  civil 

been  an  open,  question,  maintained  by  able  and  magistrates  in  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice, 

sincere   statesmen;    because  punishments  for  General  Wol ford  found  it  expedient  in  bis jodi- 

treason  were  unnecessary,  and  would  bo  use-  ment  to  make  use  of  three  companies  of  tie 

less;    and,   finally,   because  the  surrender  of  militia  in  suppressing  these  disturbances.  Sooi 

the  armies  of  the  South  was  made  in  con-  afterward,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  band  of 

sideration  of  a  pledge,  on  the  part  of  the  Gov-  thirty  men  to  take  a  criminal  from  jail  b 

ornraent,  of  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  who  Mercer  County,  but  without  success;  acoiher 

should  in  good  faith  return  to  their  allegiance,  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Gtnen' 

The  minority  of  this  committee  also  subjuitted  Sneed,  was  thereupon  sent  to  the  locality  (^ 

resolutions  couched  in  the  following  terms:  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power,   in  case  ctf 

Rwolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common-  further  di^turbance.      This  prompt    action  02 

wealth  of  Kentucky  :  the  part  of  the  Governor,  together   with  tl* 

1.  That  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  States  lately  y^ry  efficient  conduct  of  the  otficers  intni<^i 
m  rebellion  to  their  practical  relations  with  the  Gten-  „\A^  fi,-  ^„«,^,.„r,^;^r.  rs»'f>.«eft  ^.^f,.<>#*A^  •^♦..^ 
oral  Government  is  ot  paramount  importance  to  the  Z}^\^^  suppression  ot  these  outrage^  re^t.^ 
peace  and  harmony  of  our  countij.  the  disturbed  communiUes  to  qmet  bctore  the 

2.  That  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  we  hope  for  close  of  the  year.  These  lawless  operation^  are 
the  speedy  adoption  of  the  proposed  fourteenth  arti-  stated,  on  good  authority,  to  be  entirdj  "Ji^ 

^Y'^\  2?  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  connected  with  political  differences,  and  'u  be 
United  States,  believing?  that  this  change  m  the  law  .        .  j  ^  *.  •  -     • 

of  the  land  will,  when  carried  into  elect,  tend  to  o^mg,  m  no  degree,  to  autagonisms  spnn^ic 

secure  justice,  freedom,  and  happiness  to  the  whole  out  of  the  late  war. 
people.  The  political   campaign   in  Kentucky  ctt^ 

8.  That  the  power  to  determine  the  time  and  man-  menced  early  in  the  vear,  as  there  was  an  eJec^ 

ner  of  the  restoration  of  the  late  rebellious  States  be-  ai^^  i-^„  w.^J»k«-«  v<^  n-^«L-^«^  :«   \r««.  ^^a  ,*.,. 

lonzsto  Congress  as  the  immediate  representatives  *^^^  for  members  of  Congress  in  May,  and  IM 

of  the  people  and  tlie'States,  and  from  the  past  course  regular  btate  election  occurred  early  m  AugiE*. 

of  Congress  wo   express  our  confidence  that  this  The  Democratic  State  Convention   met  oq  thd 

power  wiU  be  wisely  exercised.  22d  of  February,  at  Frankfort.     A  list  of  r€?o- 

The  admiuistration  of  justice  was  seriously  Intions  was  adopted,  in  which  the  del^ratesof 

interrupted  at  different  times  duryig  the  year  tiie  party  announced  the  principles  upon  wMA 

by  an  organized  body  of  men  who  operated  their  political  conduct  was  basetl,  and  eiprefc*^ 

chiefly  in  Marion,  Boyle,  and  Mercer  Counties,  their  views  with  regard  to  the  great  qae5tioa> 

This    band    numbered    about    one     hundred,  of  the  day.    They  professed  an  anient  attacb- 

and,  under  the  name  of  "  Regulators,"  professed  ment  to  the  Union,  and  declared  that  th*« 

to  execute  justice  in  cases  where  the  civil  nu-  was,  in  their  belief,  no  better  way  of  ma'inLaia- 

thoritiea  were  inefficient.     Jails  were  broken  ing  and  perpetuating  it  than  by  upholding  a&- 

open  in  many  cases,  and  criminals  summarily  defending  the  Constitution.     After  espressit: 

disposed  of  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  could  their    approval  of  the  President's  course  i: 

pursue  their  investigations  and  mete  out  the  vetoing  several  acts  of  Congress,  they  sav: 
punishments  prescribed  by  law.     Citizens  who       ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  attempt  which  is  now  h^-^ 
denounced  the  conduct  of  these  "  Regul.itors  "  ■  made  by  Congress  to  reduce  ten  States  in  ihid  Ua  ^ 

were  in  some  instances   notified  by  them   to  to  mere  territorial  dependencies,  and  to  hold  th«a  •• 

leave  the  county  or  State,  and  in  case  of  refusal  subjugated  provinces  under  the  iron  heel  of  inilh«T 

were  kept  in  constant  fear  for  their  safety,  despotism,  is  not  only  the  greatest  politwal  outn.-* 

Tk^'-  4.kl.««*^  „«j   «.i:«4.       e  K„«!  1 *  that  was  ever  attempted  m  this  countrv,  but  a  m^~ 

The^r  threats  and  edicts  <.f  banishment  were  cious  and  flagrant  vWion  of  the  Confutation  mt. 

published  in  the  public  prints  and  their  violence  in  direct  conflict  with  the  decision  of  the  Suprex* 

was  directed  not  only  against  real   offenders  Coiut  of  the  United  States, 
whom  the  law  had  taken  in  charge,  but  against        Qn  the  question  of  a  gcm^nd  amnesty  tL<^ 

all  who  dared  to  provoke  their   resentment  express  their  views  in  the  following  lan^iu.-: 
The  Governor  of  the  State  even  was  notified  00-^ 

to  is^ue  no  more  proclamations  against  them,  ^^«  f®^^!?.^^?^  ^ii*.jK^?^y  {?®.P?^^- 

^..  ««:„   ^P  T^..^«.^u;,.«.  *K«:«  ^« ^^      t?     1  Kentucky  that  the  President  of  the  tmt^^d  Jsct. - 

on  pain  of  provoking  their  vengeance.     Early  should  i.sue  a  proclamation  granting  pardoa  «. 

in   September,   uoyernor    btevenson   issued  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  1* 

proclamation  ordering  all  such  lawless  organi-  rebeUion,  and  we  believe  that  such  an  act  of  ma^r:,  - 

zations  to  disperse  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  nimity  and  wisdom  will  do  more  than  aujfht  be:*:.-- 

to  discountenance  any  attempt  to  forestall  the  ^  "^^^^  ^^^"^»  fraternity,  and  a  periect  Umoo. 
action  of  the  regular  authorities,  and  to  aid  in        They  then  proceeded  to  nominate  for  Gov- 

the  rigid  enforcement  of  law.     On  the  1st  of  ernor,  John  L.  Hehu,  of  Hardin  Coantj  ;    f*' 

October,  however,  the  Governor  received  no-  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  W.  Stevenson,  ■  1 

tice  of  two    murders  committed    in    Marion  Kenton  County;  for  Attorney-General,    J.:V 

County,  by  "Rowzee's  band,"  an  organization  Rodman,  of  Franklin  County;  for  Andjror,  V 

formed  for  purposes  of  private  vengeance  and  Howard  Smith;  for  Treasurer,  James  W,  Ti^t*. 
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The  system  of  public  schools  in  Kentucky  is  An  appropriation  of  upward  of  $110,001 
not  at  present  very  efficient^  but  is  attracting  a  was  made  by  the  last  Leg^latnre  for  the  pur- 
commendable  degree  of  attention  from  the  Grov-  bose  of  extending  and  enlarging  the  Sti» 
ernor  and  from  the  Legislature  now  in  session.  Penitentiary  buildings.  The  commisdonerg  h 
The  Kentucky  University  has  been  founded  on  whom  this  work  was  intrusted  have  Bearlj 
a  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan,  and  is  just  completed  the  improvements  for  whidi  pro- 
starting  on  its  career  of  usefulness  under  the  vision  was  made,  but  still  further  appropm- 
happiest  auspices.  Tiie  successful  foundation  tions  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  institudon 
of  this  institution  is  mainly  due  to  the  untiring  to  a  capacity  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  Sute. 
efforts  of  John  B.  Bowman,  its  present  Begent.  In  1863  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  b 
Mr.  Bowman  began  in  1855  his  labors  for  the  the  penitentiary  was  247;  on  the  25th  of  So- 
estAblishment  of  an  institution  of  learning  for  vember  last  there  were  550,  while  sdl  tbeodk 
the  young  men  of  the  State,  precisely  adapted  including  those  of  the  new  structure,  numbered 
to  their  wants.  For  ten  years  he  labored  as-  but  640.  The  want  of  reformatory  institntaot 
fiiduously  to  collect  the  funds  for  an  adequate  for  the  proper  treatment  of  youthful  d^ 
endowment,  and  to  secure  an  appropriate  site  quents  is  seriously  felt,  no  provision  for  sqq 
for  the  buildings.  In  1865  the  university  institutions  having  yet  been  made, 
which  he  had  planned  was  united  with  the  The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  met  on  the  H 
Transylvania  University  and  the  State  Agricul-  of  December,  1867.  The  political  parties  wtre 
tural  College,  and  the  whole  has  been  located  represented  in  each  branch  as  follows: 
at  Lexington,  and  reorganized  so  as  to  form  six  Senate.  Hoat 

different  colleges.    These  various  departments         Democrats 23         S5 

are  denominated,  the  College  of  Science,  Li  tera-  Republicans ..../......,...,..,.,    7         l'> 

ture,  and  Arts ;  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani-         Third  Party 3  5 

cal  College  of  Kentucky ;  the  College  of  the  .^            ...                       71        Z^ 

Bible ;  the  Normal  College ;  the  College  of  Law ;  Democratic  majority 18         ^ 

and  the  College  of  Medicine.  There  is  also,  at  Among  the  resolutions  which  have  been  re- 
present, a  preparatory  academy  for  pupils  who  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  I^ederal  Relitiofts 
are  not  ready  to  enter  upon  the  regular  collegi-  the  following  are  to  be  found : 
ate  course.  ^  A  thorough  and  systematic  course  2.  Hesohed,  That  we  recognize  it  as  a  &ct,  doooa- 
of  instruction  has  been  laid  down  in  each  of  strated  by  recent  events,  that  a  State  cannot  with<i£tT 
these  departments,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  from  the  Fedral  Union,  nor  can  it  remain  theransad 
schools  oftheir  several  characters..  A^MUitary  J^llSlStyt^'or'r'tt'lJ'JS^rv^ 
Departnaent  is  attached  to  the  Agricultural  and  expel  a  State  ftx)m  the  Union,  nor  deny  or  refiw  J 
Mechanical  School,  and  the  peculiar  industrial  representation  in  Conffress ;  that  taxation  andnpn- 
features  of  that  college  are  in  process  of  rapid  sentation  go  hand  in  hand,  and  under  our  8vrt«n  <rf 


by  the  name  of  "  Ashland,"  together  with  the  tyranny  against  which  our  ancestors  made  war,  ai 

neighboring  estate  of  "  Woodlands,"  443  acres  gloriously  and  justly  achieved  their  independenoe. 
in  all,  have  been  purchased  within  the  past      /•  ^^f«{»That  the  scheme  of  reoonstroctifia 

year,  and  are  now  the  seat  of  the  young/and  ?t''^nL''=^o?'&Sir^,S°n^ 

promising  mstitution.     Ihe  number  of  students  with  incalculable  mischief— it  will  have  the  pi«- 

at  present  matriculated  is  above  600.     The  en-  tical  effect,  if  carried  out,  to  place  the  libertr,  k^ 

tire  endowment  fund  of  the  university  is  $438,-  tunes,  and  destinv  of  the  Southern  people  at  '^ 

tjQQ  I  meroy,  and  in  the  hands,  of  malignant  white  mm  am 

The  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Lexington  teli^n^TiefrmTjI^'tf-Sf d'^^ 

has  been   in  successful   operation   more   than  official  station.    We  regard  the  whole  scheme  « » 

forty  years.     On  the  1st  of  October  the  num-  shameless  usmpation,  planned  and  conceived  by  d»- 

ber  of  inmates  was  reported  at  258,  for  whom  \o°®8t  politicians,  prompted  by  no  higher  motiTd 

the  expenses  of  the  year,  then  ended,  reached  Sl?e^iSISStioil ""  ^  orgamation  mifrM«»ih 

the  sum  of  $52,706.31.     The  Legislature,  at        5.  BewUtd,  Thitweholdto  the  patriotic  dedtfv 

its  last  session,  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  taon,  with  unalterable  devotion,  "  that  this  is  a  whia» 

erection  of  new  buildings  for  the  nse  of  the  naan^s  government,"  made  by  white  men  for  wbia 

asylum.     These  were  completed    before   the  ™«°»  ^?.  ^®  .*™  unalterably  opposed  to  exte^ 

end  of  the  year,  and  consist  of  a  main  building  ^^^         "^    '  ^""^^^ ""'         "^      "^ 
with  a  front  of  440  feet  and  a  depth  varying        6.'  Resolved,  That  the  public  debt,  crested  and  fc- 

from  36  to  78  feet,  four  stories  high.     A  sepa-  curred  by  the  Federal  Government  in  suppresflii^  tfc? 

rate  building    for    the  treatment  of   colored  rebellion,  should  be  paid  off  as  speedUyM  poeaKe, 

patients  has  also  been  erected  in  accordance  ^  legfl-tender  treasury  notes,  except  such  bon^^ 

'^  .^,;^f  Ajc«  €M  y   Mv,^  ^i^vi..^  lix  i»uwiuoiiv.o  which  contam  an  express  Stipulation  for  payment  13  • 

with  the  directions  of  the  act  of  Assembly  coin.    We  hold  that  it  docs  not  involve  a  bn«h  of 

making   the   appropriation.     This  building  is  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govemment  w 

85  feet  long  by  44  feet   wide,  and  is  three  so  discharge  her  public  indebtedness;  that  if'' tre^ 

stories  in  height.     The  w  hole  institution  is  now  ^^  notes'^may  be  used  bythe  Govwnment  to  payo^ 

«.pable  of  providing  for  300  inmates  more  than  '^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^o^^^i^^'^^v^T^^ 

it  could  accommodate  in  the  old  buildings  alone,  the  untaxed  debts  of  the  bondholders. 
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Paris  to  complete  his  course  of  collegiate  stndj.  their  deficiency  by  unwearied  and  profoand 
In  1812,  having  been  mustered  into  the  service  study.    He  was  not,  we  believe,  £  graduate 
of  the  United  States,  he  served  as  lieutenant  of  of  any    college,  though    few    of   the  idik 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  continued  in  the  service  eminent  graduates  of  the  best  colleges  cocid 
until  the  close  of  the  war.     He  represented  equal  him  in  varied  and  thorough  «jholar- 
Queens  County  six  times  in  the  Assembly,  viz. :  ship.    He  at  first  purposed  entering  the  me^- 
1819,  1820,  1821,  1832,  1838,  and  1840.    In  cal  profession,  for  which  he  qualified  hinwf 
1823-24  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  by  long  and  careful  study,  but  subseqaentV 
In  1825  he  was  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Great  was  led  to  change  his  plans,  and,  having  rtadied 
Britain  under  his  father.  He  was  a  leading  mem-  theologj^  witii  Rev.  Abraham  Reck,  was  or- 
her  of  the    House  of  Representatives  in  the  dained  pastor  of  the  Martinsburg  and  Shepherds- 
XXXIst  Congress,  and  was  a  member  of  Con-  town    Lutheran    Church,  Va.,   in    1820.   His 
gress  when  the  Fugitive-Slave  Bill  was  passed  abilities  as  a  preacher  and  an  able  theol(^ 
— a  measure  which   ho  firmly  opposed.     He  were  soon  appreciated.    In  1821  ho  was  placd 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National   Republican  on  the  committee  to  draw  up  the  formula  for 
Convention   held  at  Philadelphia  during  the  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Evan^I- 
summer  of  1856.     In  September,   1856,  the  ical  Lutheran  Church  in    the  United  Sta!fc-, 
State  Republican  Convention,  held-  at  Syra-  where  a  General  Synod  was  formed  that  jeir. 
cuse,  nominated  him  as  its  candidate  for  the  In  1825  he  was  one  of  the  committee  appoiit- 
governorship    of    New   York,    and    he    was  ed  to  prepare  a  Hymn  Book,  Litui^,  and  col- 
elected  by  about  53,000  majority.    The  Gov-  lection  of  Prayers  in  the  English  language  fo: 
ernor  was  also  a  member  of  the  convention  the  use  of  the  churches  of  the  District  Synods. 
which  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  Inl831  the  General  Synod  having  reeomraeDdeJ 
presidency.     He  entered  upon  the  discharge  the  preparation  of   a  number  of  importai:*. 
of  his  duties  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  works  and  the  publication  of  several  religion 
York  January  1,  1857.    At  the  end  of  his  term  journals,  he  was  placed  upon  the  editbg  com- 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  the  village  of  Ja-  m  it  tee  of  fifteen,  charged  with  these  Aniks. 
maioa,  and  there  he  dwelt  until  his  death.    His  He  was  often  a  delegate  to  the  General  S>Dod, 
occupation  was  that  of  a  farmer,  and  he  de-  served  on  many  of  its  important  committees 
voted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  and  was  repeatedly  its  president   He  com[rtk^ 
agriculture  as  a  science,  and   took  deep  in-  a  Sunday-school  Hymn  Book  which  was  adopt- 
terest  in  the  Queens  County  Agricultural  So-  ed  by  and  transferred  to  the  synod.      In  18^7 
ciety,  and,  as  president  of  the  New  York  Agri-  he  was  called  to  the  pa«itorate  of  St.  Matthei^'? 
cultural  Society,  evinced  thorough  acquaintance  Lutheran  Church  in  Philadelphia,  where  U 
with  the  science  of  farming.    He  was  always  a  seven  years  he  was  regarded  as  one  oftU 
great  favorite  with  the  people  of  Queens  Coun-  finest  pulpit  orators  of  that  city.     In  IS^Uk 
ty,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  exem-  was  elected  president  of  Pennsylvania  Collet 
plary  life,  his  interest  and  care  for  their  wel-  discharging  its  responsible  duties  with  abHitj 
fare,  and  his  extended  and  unfailing  benefi-  and  success.     Having  for  a  time  imparted  in- 
cence.     His  administration  of  pubhc  affairs  struction  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  he  wa- 
was  marked   by  integrity  and   statesmanlike  called  by  its  board  of  directors  to  the  cialr 
ability.    There  was  not  in  the  State  a  gentle-  of  Biblical  Philology  and  Ecclesiastical  Histi^r; 
man  of  a  purer  personal  character,  or  of   a  in  that  institution  ;   and,  resigning  the  prv-:- 
more  unsullied  political  reputation.    His  deqth  dency  of  the  college,  entered  upon  the  di*- 
was  sudden.     On  the  4th  of  July  he  attended  charge  of  his  duties  in  1847.    Thi*  honorahV 
the  celebration  of  the  national  holiday  by  the  position  he  held  until  his  death,  having  preri- 
Jamaica   Literary    Union,    apparently  in    his  ously  been  relieved  from  some  of  it?  duties  <.^ 
usual  fine  health,  was  much  interested  in  the  accountof  his  bodily  infirmities,  by  the  incre^^ 
exercises,  and  toward  the  close  was  invited  to  of  the  theological  faculty.    Thirty-three  jcir^ 
speak.     While  addressing  the  audience  he  was  of   his   professional   life    were    consequent'^ 
observed  to  give  evidence  of  sudden  illness,  devoted  to  the  institutions  at  Gettysburg,  ffl^i 
and  was  unable  to  conclude  his  remarks.  He  was  nearly  equally    divided   between   the  coHtrSt 
borne  from  the  stand  insensible,  and  though  he  and  the  seminary.    As  long  as  he  was  ib'.t 
recovered  his  consciousness,  he  gradually  sank  he  met  the  additional  responsibilities,  atdidc^ 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  and  then  passed  cut  times,  of   pastor  of  the  College  Charrli 
away.    It  was  the  first  attack  of  sickness  he  His  attainments  in  philology   were  exten-ive 
had  ever  experienced  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  profound,  especially  in  the  direction  c% 
life.  Biblical  philology.      Perhaps  no  man  in  t>.f 
KRAUTH,  Charles  P.,  Sen.,  D.  D.,  an  Amer-  United  States   was    more  familiar  with   Ce 
ican   Lutheran    clergyman,  college   president,  various  codices    and    manuscripts,    and    the 
philologist,  and  author,  born  in  Northampton  numerous  early  versions,  of  the  Old  and  Ne*' 
County,  Pa.,  in  1796;  died  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Testaments.     Yet  he  has  left  little  of  published 
May    3,  1867.     He  early  gave  evidence    of  matter  on  these  topics.   His  principal  published 
the    possession    of  superior    natural    talents,  works  are :  "  Address  on  the  Advantages  of  j 
and,  hy  diligent   use    of  the  educational  ad-  Knowledge  of  the  German  Language'' O^^*,' 
vantages    which   he   enjoyed,    made    up   for  "  Inaugural  Address  as  President  of  Pennsyl- 
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LAMBALLE,  Antoixe  Joseph  Joitbeet  de,  seat,  and  appealed  to  the  jadgment  of  tl« 

an  emiaent  French  surgeon  and  author,  born  electors  of  the  Morbihan,  who  reelected  him 

at  Lamballe,  in  the  department  of  C6te8-du-  almost  by  acclamation,  and  sent  hira  back  to 

Nord,  France,  in  1799,  died  at  Passy  of  insani-  the  Chamber.    He  was  an  ardent  advocate  for 

ty  May  1,  1867.    He  early  attained  celebrity  in  the  pUhUcite^  or  appeal  to  the  popnlar  vote,  in 

his  profession,  and  for  many  years  was  hardly  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  mler,  and  there  grer 

second  in  eminence  to  Velpeaa.    He  sncceeded  np  a  coolness  between  him  and  the  Legitimis: 

Magendie  as  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and,  party  and  its  head,  the  Connt  de  Chambori 

like  hira,  devoted  much  attention  to  physiology,  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  popnlar  suflfirap?. 

and  especially  to  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  This  estrangement  grew  wider  after  the  prw?- 

system  and  the  uterus.    In  1849  he  was  made  lamation  of    the  republic  and  the  e$taWi«b- 

a  commander  in  the  Legion  of  Honor.    He  ment  of  the  empire,  which   LarochejaqoeleiB 

wrote  much  and  well,  amid  his  constant  labors  accepted  as  the  expression  of  the  popular  vote 

as  a  surgeon  and  professor.    His  most  import-  though,  as  far  as  his  personal  predilections  wen* 

ant  works  are,  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur-  concerned,  he  professed  to  be  still  a  Legitimk. 

gical  Disorders  of    the  Intestind  Canal  " — a  In  1852  he  was  named  by  the  Emperor  aS<ov 

treatise  which  received  a  prize  from  the  Insti-  tor,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  position  by  bini 

tute ;    "  Studies  on   the   Nervous    System ;  "  created  a  great  sensation  among  the  Legh*- 

"  Treatise  on  Plastic  Surgery ;  "  "  Researches  mists.    He  took  a  frequent  though  not  promi- 

on  the  Texture  of  the  Uterus. "    He  became  nent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Senate,  tad 

suddenly  insane  about  eighteen  months  before  was,  in  particular,  conspicuous  for  his  uneotQ- 

his  death,  and  never  recovered  his  reason  suffi-  promising  defence  of  the  temporal  power  o( 

ciently  to  recognize  his  friends.  the  Pope.    On  this  point  he  was  strennoos,  tcl 

LARO0HEJAQDELEIN,HKiniiDuVEBGiEB,  more  than  once  came  into  sharp  collision  wiu 
Marquis  de,  a  French  Legitimist  Peer,  but  since  Prince  Napoleon  on  the  subject 
December,  1852,  a  Senator  of  the  French  Em-  LAVIALLE,  Right  Rev.  Pierre  J.,  Catbdic 
pire,  bom  in  La  Vendue,  in  1804;  died  at  Pecq,  Bishop  of  Louisville,  bom  in  Maiiriac^  Frince, 
near  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  France,  January  7,  in  1820;  died  at  Nazareth  Academy,  nearBards- 
1867.  He  was  the  son  of  Ix)uis  de  Rochejaque-  town,  Ky.,  May  11,  1867.  He  came  to  tb« 
lein,  commander  of  the  last  Vendean  army,  and  United  States  when  about  twenty-three  yean 
of  Marie  Louise  Victoire  de  Donissan  de  Roche-  of  age,  but  not  until  he  had  finished  his  coC*- 
jaquelein,  the  heroine  of  La  Vendue.  At  the  giate  and  thex>logical  courses  in  the  universitie 
Restoration  in  1815  he  was  created  a  Peer  of  of  his  native  city.  In  the  year  following  his 
France,  though  but  eleven  years  of  age,  but  had  arrival  in  this  country  he  was  ordained  priest, 
never  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  and  during  the  year  immediately  cnsning  bi 
when  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  took  place,  performed  the  holy  functions  of  that  order  b 
He  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Bonr-  New  York.  At  the  expiration  ofthetirstTeir  of 
bons  in  1821.  made  the  campaign  of  Spain  his  priesthood  he  was  made  Professor  of  TbeoJ- 
under  the  Dufee  d'Angoul^me  in  1823,  and  was  ogy  in  St.  Mary's  College,  Lebanon,  Ky^  whiefe 
captain  in  the  Horse  Grenadiers  of  the  Royal  chair  he  occupied  with  great  distinotioD  mrl 
Guard  in  1828.  In  that  year  he  petitioned  the  1855.  In  that  year  he  was  called  to  the  pre^ 
King  to  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  Greek  War  denoy  of  St.  Mary's  College.  During  his  pwa- 
of  Independence,  but  was  refused.  He  ob-  dency,  in  1859,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
tained  leave,  however,  to  join  the  Russian  Savannah,  but  declined  the  honor,  and  remain- 
army,  as  a  simple  volunteer,  in  the  campaign  of  ed  president  of  St  Mary's  until  his  appoiatr 
the  Balkan  against  the  Turks.  It  was  while  ment  as  Bishop  of  LouisyiUe,  f>%ee  Bishop  Joha 
thus  engaged  that  the  Revolution  of  1830  oc-  M.  Spalding,  elected  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
curred,  and,  unwilling  to  serve  the  house  of  in  1865.  He  was  consecrated  in  September  t/ 
Orleans  in  any  capacity,  he  resigned  his  peerage,  that  year.  From  that  time  Bishop  Lavialk  b- 
From  that  time  till  1842  he  devoted  himself  to  bored  with  remarkable  zeal  in  the  folfilmeot  c^ 
industrial  pursuits,  but  without  improving  his  his  duties  as  bishop.  He  founded  several  ue*^ 
fortune  by  his  industry.  In  1842,  the  electors  educational  and  benevolent  institutions,  w«^ 
of  PloSrmel,  in  the  Morbihan,  returned  him  to  indeed  his  labors  were  so  extraordmary  tlittt> 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  took  his  seat,  and  common  minds  they  seemed  impossible  of  ae- 
was  the  most  violent  member  of  the  Legitimist  complishment.  He  was  emphatically  a  wort- 
opposition  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Government  ing-man.  Almost  every  part  of  his  diocese  fck 
On  one  occasion,  when  an  attempt  was  made  the  improving  influence  of  his  giant  energiej. 
to  cast  a  stigma  upon  the  Legitimists  for  hav-  He  left  a  record  that  will  cause  hu»  merowy  to 
ing  visited  and  paid  homage  to  the  Count  de  be  revered  by  the  latest  posterity.  His  1^ 
Chambord,  he  replied  with  great  indignation  illness,  which  was  protracted,  commencicg  in 
to  the  charges  of  the  Government,  resigned  his  December,  1866,  was  the  '^sult  of  his  o"^^- 
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North-Gerraan  Confederation  in  186(5,  Las  had  publisliing  houses,  accustomed  to  reckon  thdr 

no  relations  with  either  the  North-German  sales  by  scores  of  thousands,  and  with  whwa 

Oonfederaiion  or    the    South-German    states,  fifty  thousand  copies  was  a  small  sale,  seyeotr. 

Area,   63  square  miles;    populfition,  in  1861,  five  thousand  but  a  moderate  one,  and  notliin* 

7,994,   all    of   whom  belong    to  the  Romafi  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  considered  as 

Catholic  Church.      The  annual  receipts   and  a  satisfactory  one,  found  themselves  redaced  h 

expenditures   are  about  55,000  florins  each,  most  cases  to  sales  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirtr 

There  is  no  public  debt.  Prince  Johann  II.,  born  thousand  copies,  which,  they  complained,  did 

October  5,  1840 ;  succeeded  his  father  Novem-  not  pay  for  the  outlay.    In  the  trade  propt:. 

her  1 2,  1 858.  there  were  not  half  a  d«  >zen  great  successes.  Dr. 

LIPPE,    a    principality  belonging    to    the  Holland's  poem  *'  Kathrina,"  though  issned  in 

North-German   Confederation.      Prince,  Paul  the  autumn,  sold  to  the  extent  of  aboat  35,(0 

Friederic    Emil  Leopold,   born  September  1,  before  the  close  of  the  year.    Loaisa  MuM- 

1821 ;  succeeded  his  father  on  January  1,  1851.  bach's  (Mrs.  Clara  Mundt's)  series  of  historici! 

Area,  445  square  miles;  population,  in  1864,  novels  were  fairly  though  not  largely  sncccs- 

111,336,  of  whom  107,597  were  Protestants,  ful,  and  the  reprint  of  "The  Queen's  Life  f'f 

2,646  Catholics,  and  1,193  Israelites.    The  re-  the  Prince  Consort"  passed  tbroagh  seved 

ceipts  wore  estimated  in  the  budget  for  1867  at  editions.     "  Snow  Bound,"  Mr.  Whltticr's  oer 

224,905  thalers,  and  the  expenditures  at 209, 146  poem,  and  Longfellow's  "Dante"  ha^lakoa 

thalers.    The  public  debt,  at  the  end  of  1866,  considerable  sale.    With  a  very  few  and  rart 

amounted  to  347,755  thalers.    In  consequence  exceptions,  the  days  of  immense  sates  of  aojia 

of  a  military  convention  concluded  with  Prus-  works  in  the  trade  seem  to  have  passed  awij. 

sia,  the  conscripts  of  Lippe  will,  from  October  Of  the  2,110  works  published  in  1867,  onljir 

1,  1867,  serve  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  Prussia  were  biographical,  18  of  them  collectiTe,  anl 

will  furnish  to  the  North-German  Confedera-  75  individual  biographies,  and  4  genealogid 

tion  the  contingent  allotted  to  the  principality,  works.    In  History  there  were  147  worki  fjf 

(LippE-SonAMBURO — «e<?  SonAUMBURO-LippE.)  which  116  belonged  to  American  history,  m. 

LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG-  8  treatises  on  the  general  history  of  the  coc^ 

RESS  IN  1867.    The  year  1867  was  an  unsatis-  try;  40  on  Revolutionary  and  ante-Revolntioc- 

factory  one  to  publishers  in  the  United  States,  ary  history,  including  a  considerable  numbe 

The  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  gold  and  in  the  of  reprints  of  old  and  rare  tracts  and  volaEe< 

materials  of  book  manufacture  was  very  great;  by  antiquarians;    48  were  post-Re volationir 

the  market  had  been  heavily  overstocked  with  and  modern,  a  considerable  number  of  th.^ 

foreign  books,  and  the  general  depression  of  appertaining  to  the  late  war,  though  the  d.- 

business  had  made  the  demand  for  books  much  mand  for  histories  of  that  war  has  moc^y 

smaller  than  usual,  and  had  created  an  uncer-  ceased;   11  were  histories  of  other  conntriea, 

tainty  in  regard  to  the  future,  which  made  the  and  19  were  works  on  ecclesiastical  hi«tor,^. 

publishers,  though  usually  enterprising  almost  The  number  of  treatises  on  theological  subject? 

to  rashness,  hesitate  long  before  undertaking  was  105,  of  which  12  pertained  to  general  ti 

any  great  enterprise.    This  hesitation  was  par-  to  instructive  or  exegetical,  and  68  to  poleaik 

tioularly  marked  in  regard  to  the  preparation  theology.    The  number  of  religious  works  \ti3 

of  the  costly  gift-books  usually  published  for  103,  of  which  73  were  didactic  or  narratiri 

the  winter  holidays.    Very  few  of  these  were  and  30  devotional  books, 
undertaken,  and  for  years  past  there  has  not        Of  works  on  natural  science  there  were  i\ 

been  so  meagre  a  display  of  American    fine  divided  as  follows :  general  treatises  or  essa^i 

books  as  was  witnessed  at  Christmastide  of  4;  natural  philosophy,  3;  chemistry,  6;  zcn'^^-' 

1867.  gy,  13;  geography,  13;  geology,  1;  ethnolocT- 

The  list  of  published  books,  manufactured  in  2;   astronomy,  4.    There  were  three  treati^^ 

the  United  States,  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  on  intellectual  philosophy,  and  the  same  net- 

1865  or  1866,  numbering  2,110  distinct  works,  her  on  moral  philosophy,  13  on  ethics,  3  ot 

against  1,905  in  1866,  and  1,802  in  1865.    This  logic  and  rhetoric,  28  on  the  different  brancK* 

does  not  include  English  or  French  works  im-  of  social  science,  20  on  mechanics  and  t^'> 

ported  in  editions  for  the  American  market,  nology,  10  on  political  economy,  49  on  polip.i 

Of  these  the  number  was  much  smaller  than  in  and  political  science,  and  6  on  mathenLitK'*! 

the  previous  year.    Of  the  2,110  works  pub-  science.    In  education  there  were  13  gencri 

lisheil  in  1867,  323  were  either  reprints  or  trans-  treatises,  and  50  text-books.     10  works  wet 

lations  (of  the  latter  there  were  54).     Of  the  published  on  topics  connecte<l  with  classical  1.^- 

reprints,  111  were  novels,  33  were  religit)us  erature,  116  on  law  and  legal  reports,  67  we?< 

works,  46  juveniles,  87  scientific  works,  11  his-  medical  and  surgical  treatises  ana  monc^zrapHi. 

torical  works,  each  12  volumes  of  poetry  and  Philology  had  but  seven  contribution-s  wh  > 

essays,  orations,  etc. ;  6  books  of  travel,  and  one  statistics  numbered  145  volumes.    Poetrr  aii 

biography.  poetical  criticism  were  represented  bjr  1 15  dj- 

^  But  though  the  number  of  publications  was  tinct  works.    Essays  and  belles-lettres  occnj-k-l 

Considerably  larger  than  the  previous  year,  the  91  worka^  and  fiction  828,  of  which  1-^  oa> 

quantities  sold    were  much  less.     Very  few  were  religious    novels.      Of  finely-ill astrotol 

books  realized  a  large  sale.    The  subscription  books,  and  works  on  the  fine  ar*fl,  there  vord 
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lAfe  and  Letters  of  the  Dachess  of  Qordon,  by  Bev. 

£.  M.  Stimrt. 
Life  and  Labors  of  Francis  Wayland^  D.  IX,  LL. 

D.,  by  his  Sons  Francis  and  H.  L.  Wayhindl 
Life  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  by  George  W.  Greene. 
Memoir  of  Swedenborg,  by  Eev.  O.  P.  Hiller. 
Memoir  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Bethune,  D.  D.,  byBev.  A. 

R.  Van  Nest,  D.  D. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  Swetchine,  by  Coont 

de  Falloux. 

There  were  bnt  four  Genealogical  Works  re- 
ported as  published  in  1867,  viz. : 

The  Bergen  Family,  by  Tunis  G.  Bergen. 
Summary  Notes  conceming  John  Sawin  and  his 

Postontv,  by  Thomas  E.  Sawin. 
Records  of  the  Descendants  of  Hugh  Clarke  of  Wa- 

tertown,  Mass.,  by  John  Clark. 
Genealogy  of  Part  of  the  Ripley  Family,  by  H.  W. 

Ripley. 

In  the  Department  of  Histobt,  the  only 
works  of  General  History  were :  "  Ancient  His- 
tory, lUastrated  by  Colored  Maps,"  by  0.  A. 
Bloss  and  J.  J.  Anderson ;  and  ^^  Handbook  of 
History  and  Chronology,"  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Greg- 
ory. 

In  Revolutionary  and  ante-Revolutionary 
History,  the  number  is  somewhat  large,  but  22 
of  the  87  are  either  reprints  or  translations  of 
old  works  which  would  otherwise  have  passed 
from  the  knowledge  of  those  curious  in  the  col- 
lection of  such  narratives,  journals,  or  controver- 
sies. For  the  most  part  these  reprints  are  in 
very  small  editions,  75  to  200  copies.  They 
comprise  such  works  as  "  Benjamin  Church's 
Histories  of  King  Philip's  "War,  and  the  Cam- 
paigns of  1689  to  1704  against  the  Indians," 
edited  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter ;  "  The  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  Lord  Comwallis  Controversy ; " 
"  John  Dunton's  and  Captain  John  Smith's  Ac- 
counts of  New  England."  Journals  of  Travels 
and  Observations,  like  Baroness  Reidescl's, 
Father  Charlevoix,  Mourt's  Relation,  Thayer, 
Boyer,  etc,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  theological 
controversies  having  a  political  bearing,  like 
those  of  Roger  Williams,  '*  The  Bloudy  Ten- 
ent,"  and  Cotton's  Reply,  etc  Of  the  remain- 
der, six  or  seven  are  controversial,  growing  out 
of  some  passages  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  ninth  vol- 
ume of  his  History  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  also  a  few  monographs  on  special 
topics  of  Colonial  History,  such  as  Mr.  Brod- 
head's  Essay  on  "  The  Government  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andross  over  New  England,  1688-'9;" 
Mr.  E.  D.  Neill's  "  Terra  Mariae,  or  Threads  of 
Maryland  Colonial  History;"  S.  G.  Drake's 
"Old  Indian  Chronicle;"  Francis  Parkman's 
"The  Jesuits  in  North  America  in  the  17th 
Century ; "  F.  Kidder's  compilation  from  Al- 
lan's journals  and  papers  of  "  Military  Opera- 
tions in  Eastern  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  during 
the  Revolution ;  "  "  Salem  Witchcraft,"  etc.,  by 
C.  W.  Upham  ;  W.  C.  Martyn's  Essay  on  "  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England ; "  "A  His- 
tory of  the  Townships  of  Byberry  and  More- 
land,"  by  J.  0.  Martindale ;  Dr.  E.  B.  O'Cal- 
laghan's  carefully  edited  editions  of  the  "  Voy- 
age of  George  Clarke,  Esq.,  to  America;  "  and 


Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Sloop  Mirr 
from  Quebec,  with  an  account  of  her  wreck, 
anno  1701 ;  and  a  rare  old  document  edit^ 
by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  entitled  "  Proceedings  o!" 
a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  several  of  the 
New  England  States  convened  at  Boston,  17S«\ 
to  promote  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  and 
prepare  a  Generous  Reception  of  our  French 
Allies." 

Under  the  head  of  Po$t-Eetolutionary  (a4 
Modem  Hutorical  Works  arc  included,  iriili 
two  exceptions,  books  relating  to  the  Ute  dvil 
war,  or  some  of  the  actions  in  it.  There  are 
31  of  these,  and  11  of  the  number  are  ia 
the  interest  of  the  Southern,  or  Confederate 
party.  But  three  belong  to  the  class  of  gener- 
al histories  of  the  war  (a  very  decided  US&^ 
off  from  previous  year),  viz.,  the  second  voIiqk 
of  Mr.  Lossing's  "Pictorial  History  of  tb^ 
Civil  War,"  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  J.  V. 
Draper's  **  History  of  Our  Civil  War,"  and  )t. 
William  Swinton's  "Twelve  Decisive  BAttk-s 
of  the  War."  The  other  works,  somewhit 
general  in  their  character,  are  Rev.  C.  B.  Bojt- 
ton's  "  History  of  the  Navy  during  the  Kebt- 
lion,"  2  volumes:  "  Lessons  from  our  late  R^ 
bellion,"  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  and  '*  Mt- 
moirs  of  the  Confederate  War  of  Indep^ai- 
ence,"  by  Heros  von  Borcke,  a  reprint  frwn  t3 
English  work.  The  historical  sketches  froa 
the  Southern  side  are : 

Last  Ninety  Days  of  the  War  in  North  CuqCs, 

by  Cornelius  Phillips  Spencer. 
The  Battle-Fieldfl  of  V  ii^finia,  Chancellorevine,  ty 

Jed  Hotchkiss  and  W.  Allan. 
Hosby  and  his  Men,  by  J.  W.  Crawford. 
Partisan  Life  with  Col.  John  S.  Mosby,  by  !£»*:: 

John  Scott. 
The  Shenandoah ;  or,  the  Last  Confederate  CroiHr. 

by  Cornelius  E.  Hunt. 
Wearing  of  the  Gray,  byJohn  Esten  Cooke. 
Bichmond  during  the  War :  Four  Yean  ci  Per 

sonal  Observations,  by  a  Richmond  Lady. 
History  of  Morgan»8  Cavalry,  by  Basil  W.  Dakew 
A  Memoir  of  the  Last  Tear  of  the  War  for  lade- 

pendence  in  the  Confederate  States  of  Anuna^ 

by  Liout.-G€n.  Jubal  A.  Early. 
Diajy  of  a  Southern  Refugee  during  the  War,  bf  « 

Lady. 
The  old  Capital  and  its  Inmates,  by  a  Lady. 

Of  those  written  on  the  side  of  the  Unioo. 
the  principal  were : 

History  of  the  Campaign  of  Mobile  and  Openli?4 

of  Wilson's  Cavaliy,  by  Brevet  Mi^.-Oen.  C.  0« 

Andrews. 
Maj.-Gen.  Bumaide  and  the  Ninth  Anny  C«r%i 

by  Au|^tu8  Woodbuiy. 
Three  Years  in  the  Sixth  Corps,  br  Geoij« 

Stevens,  Surgeon  of  the  77Ui  1*.  Y.  Vola. 
Three  Years  in  Field  Hospitals  of  the  Anny  erf" 

Potomac,  bv  Mrs.  H.  (Mrs.  W.  H.  HoLrtda, 

Bridgeport,  Montgomeiy  Co.,  Pa.). 
Thelrwh  Ninth  in  Bivouac  and  Battle,  by  O^ 

Macnamara. 
The  Lish  Brigade  and  its  Campdgns,  by  Capt. 

P.  Conyngham. 
Gen.  L.  C.  Baker's  History  of  the  United 

Secret  Service. 
The  Negro  in  the  Bebellion,  his  Heroism  and 

Fidelity,  by  Wm.  Wells  Brown. 
The  Soldier's  Story  of  his  Captirity  at 

ville  and  Elsewhere,  by  W.  L.  Goss. 
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assisted  by  nnmerons  collaborators.  To  be 
completed  in  aboat  eight  large  8vo  volumes, 
of  which  only  the  first  was  issued  in  1867. 
Two  works,  intended  as  wds  to  Exegesis,  were 
published  during  the  year,  viz.:  "Manual  of 
biblical  Interpretation,"  by  J.  Miinsoher,  D.  D., 
and  "  Where  were  our  Gospels  Written  ?  An 
Argument,"  by  CJonstantine  TiscbendorflT. 

Of  Commentaries  on  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  following  were  the  chief: 

QnesnePs  The  Gospels:  with  Moral  Beflections  on 
each  Verse,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Bish- 
op Wilson,  and  revised  and  edited  by  Bev.  H.  A. 
Hoardman,  D.  D. 

Notes,  Critiod  and  Explanatory,  on  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  by  Melanothon  W.  Jacobus,  vol.  2,  com- 
pleting the  work. 

Tne  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  an  Amended  Version, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Joseph  MOn- 
scher,  D.  D. 

J.  P.  Lange^s  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  vol. 
4,  James,  Peter.  John,  and  Jude. 

Studies  in  the  Gosnels,  by  B.  C.  Trench,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Family  Bible  (of  the  American  Tract  Society), 
with  brief  Notes  and  Instructions.  8  vols.,  18mo. 

Notes  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  by 
Joseph  Lonffkmg. 

Two  Years  wiUi  Jesus.  First  year.  Historic  Out- 
lines, Journeys,  and  SdUrades,  by  J.  H.  Vincent. 

Commentary  on  tne  New  Testament,  vol.  5,  by  Lu- 
cius B.  Piuira. 

Lectures  on  me  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  the  late 
W.  Lindsay,  D.  J>.    2  vols. 

Walks  and  Words  of  Jesus :  a  Paraffraphio  Har- 
mony of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  Maps,  by 
Bev.  M.  N.  Olmstead. 

The  New  Testament,  Bhelms  Version,  with  Anno- 
tations. 

Companion  to  the  Bible.  Part  I.,  Evidences  of 
Bevealed  Beligion,  by  E.  P.  Barrows,  D.  D. 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel :  with  Notes  Critical,  Explana- 
tory, and  Practical,  by  H.  Cowles,  D.  D. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Exodus,  with  »  new  Translation,  by  J.  G. 
Murphy,  D.  D. 

The  New  Testament,  with  Notes,  Pictorial  Dlus- 
trations,  and  Beferenoes.  Vol.  1,  The  Four  Gos- 
pels, by  Bev.  Israel  P.  Warren. 

The  number  of  books  pertaining  to  the  class 
of  Controreriialy  or  Polemic  Theology ^  was  very 
large.    The  most  important  were : 

Whom  do  You  Worship  ?    A  Popular  Treatise  on 

Beasonable  Beli^ion,  oy  Henry  A.  Abraham. 
The  American  Umon  shown  to  be  the  New  Heav- 
ens and  the  New  Earth,  etc. 
The   Episcopate,   the   Missionaiy   Order   of  the 

Church,  by  a  Presbyter. 
Father  Tom  and  the  Pope;  or,  A  Night  at  the 

Vatican. 
Dr.  Bushnell's  Orthodoxy ;  or.  An  Inquiry  whether 

the  Factors  of  the  Atonement  are  recognized  in 

His  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  by  Bev.  Oliver  8.  Taylor. 
The  Everlasting  Church,  as  represented  in  the  Be- 

markable  M^uscripts'  entitled  Intercourse  with 

the  Anffds. 
Nature  the  Basis  of  a  True  Theology,  by  Gerrit 

Smith. 
The  Theologies  Jby  Gerrit  Smith. 
Heaven  and  its  Wonders,  and  Hell.    From  Things 

Heard  and  Seen,  by  Emanuel  Swedenboig. 
Congregationalism,  by  Bev.  E.  P.  Goodwin. 
Sanctification  Practical :  a  Book  for  the  Times,  by 

Bev.  J.  Boynton. 
Louis  Napoleon :  is  he  to  be  the  Imperial  Chief  of 

the  Ten  Kingdoms  and  the  Antichrist  I  by  David 

N.  Lord. 


The  Emimnt's  Quest ;  or.  Is  it  our  own  Chordil 

by  M.  B.  Bcauchamp. 
Lectures  on  the  Nature  of  Spirit,  and  on  Man  h  t 

Spiritual  Being,  by  Channoey  Giles. 
The  Besurrection  oi  the  Dead,  by  Bev.  George  8. 

Mott. 
Swedenborff  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  Siibjecti 

connected  with  it. 
The  Wicked  not  Annihilated :  a  Befutadon  of  Mod- 
em Sadduoeeism,  by  Bev.  Israel  P.  Warren. 
A  Letter  to  Jamea  Leinox,  Esq.,  on  the  Propbeticil 

Aspect  of  the  Hmes,  by  Bev.  B.  C.  RhiniealL 
Coming  Wonders  Expected  between  1867  and  leTS^ 

by  Bfev.  M.  Baxter. 
The  General  Assembly  of  1866,  by  Bev.  H.  i. 

Boardman,  D.  D. 
Observations  on  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  ProN-idam. 

by  Bev.  J.  Peterkin. 
The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament 

The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866,  by  Bev.  Thooui 

D.  Bernard. 
First   Historical  Transformation  of  ChrutiamtT. 

From  the  French  of  Athanaso  Coquerel  TUl 

Transkted  by  E.  B.  Evans,  Ph.  D. 
Classic  Baptism.    An  Inouiry  into  the  Meaning  ^ 

the  Worn  Ba^igo^  as  aetermined  bv  the  Vat  of 

Ckssic  Greek  Writers,  by  James  W.  Dale. 
The  Belation  of  Baptized  Cluldren  to  the  ChmX 

by  Bev.  B.  Davioaon. 
Scnpture  Baptism  Defended^  and  Anabaptist  X"^ 

tions  proved  to  be  anti-Scnptaral  Noveltieik,  fc; 

Bev.  J.  Livingston. 
The  Spirit  of  Jewish  Tradition,  by  Hobait  BoiiiL 
Christianity  and  its  Conflicts,  Ancient  and  Modeii, 

by  E.  E.  Marcy. 
A  Defence  of  American  Methodism  against  tbe 

Criticisma.  etc.,  of  Bev.  E.  D.  Bryan,  by  H.  Mit 

tison,  D.  D. 
Tracts  for  the  Times.  Lay  Delegation  in  the  Metlt- 

odist  Episcopal  Church  calmly  Considered.   Is 

Injustice  ana  Impracticability,  by.  James  Per- 

ter,  D.  D. 
True  Method  of  Promoting  Perfect  Love. '  Frca 

Debates  in  the  New  York  Preachers^  Meeda^  i^ 

the  Methodist  Episoopfd  Church. 
Popular  Amusements :  an  Appeal  to  Methodists  n 

the  Evils  of  Card-JPlaying.  Billiardft,  Djjwh;. 

Theatre-Going,  etc,  by  H.  Mattison,  D.  D. 
Nelson's  Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelitv,  in  Spanish. 
Angelic  Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Love  and  W:^ 

dom,  by  Emanuel  Swedenboig.    TrazudaXed  Ij 

B.  N.  Foster. 
Lectures  on  Christian  Unity,  by  Bev.  T.  S.  Pres- 
ton. 
The  Beunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School  Presl^ 

rians,  by  Bev.  C.  Hodge,  D.  D. 
The  Beumon  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdies,  by  B«t. 

H.  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 
The  Bestoration  at  the  Second  Comini^  of  Cbri* 

A  Summary  of  Millennarian  Doctrines,  by  Bc?^ 

H.  A.  Biley,  with  Introduction  by  Bev.  J.  i. 

Seiss,  D.  D. 
The  Madison  Avenue  Lectures  (on  differant  pcirtk 

of  Baptist  Faith  and  Practice). 
Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the 

Nineteenth  Century,  by  Bev.  Albert  Bam**. 
Arabula,  or  the  Divine  Guest,  bv  A.  J.  Davi*. 
The  Stellar  Key  to  the  Summer  Xand.  Part  L  Br 

A.  J.  Davis. 
The  Doctrine  of  life  for  the  New  Jenwalem.  Froc 

the  Latin  of  Emanuel  Swedenboig. 

There  were  in  addition  to  these,  but  cornier 
under  the  same  class  of  Polemic  TJuolofif.  ibr^ 
controversies  conducted  bj  publications  danc^ 
the  year,  viz. : 

1.  Ritualism;  on  which  nine  works  wew 
published : 

TheLawof  Bitnalisminthe  Protestant  Episocsm 
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The  Bestoration  of  Belief,  bv  Isaac  Tavlor,    New 

editioD,  revised,  with  an  Aaditional  Section, 
Benedicite;  Illustrations  of  the  Power,  Wisdom, 

and   Goodness   of  GkHl,  as  Manifested  in  His 

Works,  by  G.  C.  Child,  M.  D.    Introduction  by 

H.  G.  Weston,  D.  D. 
Three  Phases  of  Christian  Love,  by  Lady  Herbert. 
Friendly  Words  with  Fellow-Pilgrims,  by  J.  W. 

Kimball. 
Testimonials  of  American  Statesmen  and  Jurists 

to  the  Truths  of  Christianity,  by  Henry  Wilson, 

U.  S.  Senator. 
The  Science  of  Happiness ;  or,  the  Beatitudes  in 

Practice,  by  Madame  Bourdon. 
Lacordaire^s  Letters  to    Young   Men,  edited   by 

Count  de  Montalembert.    Translated  by  Bev.  J. 

Trenor. 
Testimony  of  Eminent  Witnesses  for  the  Bible. 
Free  BeUgion  ;  Beport  of  Addresses  at  a  Meeting 

in  Boston,  May  80, 1867. 
Our  Country  must  be  saved ;  the  Voice  of  God  to 

the  American  Congregational  Churches.     Five 

Letters  to  Rev.  A.  Phelps,  D.  D.,  by  Bev.  Bay 

Palmer,  D.  D. 
Meditations  on  the  Actual  State  of  Christianitv, 

and  on  the  Attacks  which  are  now  being  made 

on  it,  by  M.  Guizot. 
The  Glories  of  the  Virjrin  Mother,  and  Channel  of 

Divine  Grace ;  from  the  Latin  of  St.  Bernard,  by 

a  Catholic  Priest. 
Gospel  Sunbeams ;  with  Preface  by  Bev.  W.  Ad- 
ams, D.  D. 
Faith ;  What  it  Is  and  What  it  Does,  by  S.  M. 

Haughton. 
Two  Ways  in  Beligion,  by  Bev.  F.  D.  Huntington. 

Of  the  few  Religious  works  of  a  narrative 
character,  not  fictions,  nor  intended  specially 
for  juvenile  readers,  the  following  were  the 
most  important : 

The  Hopes  of  Hope  Castle ;  or,  the  Times  of  John 
Knox  and  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  by  Mrs.  Martvn. 

Helena's  Household ;  a  Tale  of  Bome  in  the  First 
Century. 

The  Pioneer  Church ;  or,  the  Story  of  a  New  Par- 
ish in  the  West,  by  M.  Schuyler. 

Beraarkable  Characters  and  Places  in  the  Holy 
Land ;  Comprising  an  account  of  the  Patriarchs, 
Judges,  Prophets,  <fec.,  by  C.  W.  Elliott. 

The  Day  Dawn,  by  the  author  of  "  Memorials  of 
Capt.  Iledley  Vicars." 

Leaves  from  a  Blble-Eeadcr's  Diary ;  or,  the  Sec- 
ond Beport  of  the  Providence  Bible  Mission. 

The  Silence  of  Scripture,  by  Rev.  F.  Wharton. 

Faith's  Work  Perfected ;  or,  the  Orphan  House  at 
Halle,  by  A.  H.  Francke.  Edited  and  Trans- 
lated by  W.S.  Gage. 

Our  Sunday-School  Scrap-Book,  edited  by  Bev.  D. 
Wise,  D.'  D.J  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent. 

Scenes  from  tne  Life  of  St.  Paul,  and  their  Reli- 
gious Lessons,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.  D. 

The  Monk  of  the  Mountains ;  or,  the  Joys  of 
Paradise,  by  a  Hermit  who  was  taken  up  into 
Heaven. 

Home  Work;  or.  Parochial  Christianization,  by 
Rev.  A.  S.  Chesebrough. 

The  Winthorpes ;  or,  Personal  Effort,  by  the  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Mmister's  Wife." 

Bible  Hours  ;  being  Leaves  from  the  Note  Book  of 
the  late  Mary  M.  B.  Duncan. 

The  following  were  the  principal  Devotional 
Religious  works  of  the  year : 

The  Praver  Book  Illustrated  by  Scripture  for  Sun- 
dav-Schools,  by  Bev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D. 

The  "turgatorian  Manual ;  or,  a  Selection  of  Prayers 
and  Devotion,  with  appropriate  Reflections,  etc., 
by  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Preston. 

The  School  of  Jesus  Crucified,  firom  the  Italian  of 


Father  ^fnatiuB,  of  the  side  of  Jesus,  Pa&siorl^. 

chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  i.t- 

iratemity  of  the  Cross  and  Passion  of  our  Lttl 
A  Rosary  for  Lent ;  or  Devotional  BeadinirB.  c:- 

nal  and  oompiled^y  the  author  of  ^^  BotleJ^^. ' 
Bogatzky's  Golden  Treasury. 
The  Good  Beport ;  Morning  and  Evening  Let^j:^* 

for  Lcnt^  by  Alice  B.  Haven, 
Beading  for  Every  Dav  in  Lent,  compiled  from  i 

Writings  of  Bbnop  Jeremv  Tavlor. 
The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man ;  or  the  Nat  - 

and  Excellency  of  the  Christian  Belicrion,  l>v  i. 

Bev.  H.  Scou«il,  with  Bules  for  a  Holy  ilk. 
Beadinj^  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  ConfirLui.t. 

by  Miss  Sewell. 
The  Service  of  Sorrow,  by  Lucretia  P.  Hale. 
Bible  Prayers,  arran^d  by  Bev.  Jonas  Kin^.  P.  I' 
The  Beauties  of  Faith;  or,  Power  of  Jlarr'??.- 

tronage ;  Leaves  from  the  Ave  Maria* i  E'l:**. 

Breathings  ;  or,  the  Soul's  Desire  Expre***  1  £ 

Earnestness,  a  Series  of  Pmyers,  Meditations.  :.^1 

Selections  for  the  Home  Circle,  by  S.  P.  Godrl, 
Eosa  Immaculata ;   or.  the  Tower  of  Ivoiy  in  ti* 

House  of  Anna  ana  Joachim,  by  Mane  J^.*- 

phine. 
The  Lord's  Supper — a  Manual ;   or,  a  Scriptjnl 

and  Devotional  Guide  to  the  Table  of  the  ur- 

by  Bev.  D.  Smith. 
The  Domestic  Altar ;  a  Manual  of  Family  FrtrrT-, 

and  with  Prayers  for  Special  Occasiona,  brlU. 

H.  Croswell,  V.  D.    Fifth  edition,  revised,  tt:- 

rected,  and  enlarged. 
Explanations  of  the  Church  Service  ;  ot,  A  Rrift 

of  Thoughts  on  the  Lessons,  Collects,  Epfe- ■*■ 

and  Gospels,  forToung  Beaders. 
Day  by  Day,  a  Book  of  Private  l^ravers. 
Prayers  from  Plymouth  Pulpit,  by  fL  W.  Be«^  r. 
Prayers  of  the  Ages,  comi)iled  by  (Caroline  8.  WL> 

marsh. 
A  Pocket-Book  of  Private  Devotions  for  Xvi:^ 

Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Week,  by  Ktr.  h 

Hutton. 
The  Layman's  Breviary ;  or.  Meditations  for  Et- 

Day  m  the  Year,  from  tne  German  of  Le^^*  -^ 

Schafer.    Translated  by  C.  T.  Brooks. 
A  Prayer  Book  and  Hymnal  for  the  use  of  l.i 

New  Church. 
Edith  Leigh's  Prayer  Book,  by  K.  M. 
Tlie  Last  Days  of  Our  Saviour ;  the  Life  of  f :: 

Lord  from  the  Supper  in  Bethany  to  the  A**:- 

sion.  in  Clironological  Order,  and  in  the  Vc?** 

of  tne  Evangelists,  for  Passion  Week,  «rriL>- 

by  C.  D.  Cooper. 
The  Book  of  Common  Praver,  translated  int-;»  tl* 

Inx^uois  Language,  by  lie  v.  Eleazar  Willi-x^ 

Bevised  edition. 

Of  tlie  forty-six  works  on  Xatvral  Seirm:, 
four  were  of  a  general  character,  viz. : 

Observations  on  the  Scientific  Study  of  Human  ^^ 

turc,  a  Lecture  by  E.  L.  Youmans,  M.  D. 
Natural    Theology ;  a  Course  of  Lectures  \f-  "* 

the  Lowell  Institute,  by  Prof.  Paul  A.  tii-i- 

boume. 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery :  or,  Ywr  Book  _ 

Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for  i866   and  1^  - 

edited  by  S.  Kneeland,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
The  '  ■        -  -   -  J     -.   -       >.. 

tion 
a 

The  works  on  topics  connected  with  Sat  t; 
Fliilosophy  were: 

The  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  GrariU^^- 
and  Heat,  and  some  of  the  effects  of  thtir  ix^-* 
on  the  Solar  System,  bv  Ethan  S.  Chapin. 

Sound ;  a  Coun»e  of  Eight  Lectures  delivcna  ^ 
the  Eoyal  Institution,  by  J.  TyndaD. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philo&opby,  a  Book  ia  ^- 
ginners,  by  W.  J.  Rolf  and  J.  A.  Gillet. 
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A  Text-Book  of  Ethics,  for  Bible  aasses,  by  Eev. 
J.  Alden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius,  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  Joseph  Legge,  D.  D. 

Hints  on  Common  Politeness. 

Amusements:  their  Uses  and  Abuses,  by  Bev. 
Washington  Gladden. 

Amusement  a  Force  in  Christian  Training.  Four 
Discourses,  by  Rev.  Marvin  B.  Vincent. 

Besides  these  there  were  eleven  Essays,  Reports, 
and  Discussions  on  the  Temperance  Question, 
including  a  Controversy  between  D.  R.  Thom- 
ason  and  Bev.  Dr.  John  Marsh,  on  the  question, 
Whether  the  Scriptures  Inculcated  the  Doctrine 
of  Total  Abstinence  from  AloohoUc  Liquors. 

In  Logic  and  Khetokio  there  wore  four 
treatises,  three  of  them  from  the  able  pen  of 
Prof.  Henry  N.  Day,  of  Yale  CoUege,  viz. : 
**ElemeDt8  of  Logic;"  ^'The  Art  of  English 
Composition,"  and  '*  The  Art  of  Discourse ;  a 
System  of  Rhetoric  for  Colleges,  Academies, 
and  Private  Study."  There  was  also  a  "  Man- 
ual of  Elementary  Logic,  for  Teachers  and 
Learners,"  by  Lyman  H.  Atwater. 

In  the  wide  range  of  topics  coming  under  the 
head  of  Social  Soikxoe,  the  number  of  books, 
though  considerable,  was  less  than  might 
have  been  expected.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  vduable  was  a  "  Report  on  the  Prisons 
and  Reformatories  of  the  united  States  and 
Canada,"  made  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
January,  1867,  by  E.  0.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
and  Theodore  W.  Dwiglit  LL.  D.  Other 
works  on  the  topics  of  Social  Science  were : 

History  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  by  David  Dyer, 

Chaplain. 
Codperative  Stores;  their  History,  Organization. 

and  Arrangement.    Based  on  the  recent  work  or 

Eugene  Bichter.    Adapted  for  use  in  the  United 

States. 
Man,  and  the  Conditions  that  surround  Him :  His 

Progress  and  Decline,  Past  and  Present. 
Marriage   in  the    United  States,   by  A.  Carlier. 

Translated  from  the  French,  by  B.  J.  Jeffries. 
Evangelical   Sisterhoods;    in   Two  Letters  to  a 

Friend.     Edited  by  BrOV.  W.  A.  Muhlenbuig, 

Prometheus  in  Atlantis :  a  Prophecy  of  the  Extinc- 
tion of  the  Christian  Civilization. 
Handbook  of  the  Oneida  Community,  with  a  Sketch 

of  its  Founder,  etc. 
Woman's  Bights^by  Bev.  John  Todd. 
Serpents  in  the  Dove's  Nest  (a  Denunciation  of 

criminal  Abortion,  especially  among  the  Married), 

by  Bev.  John  Todd. 
Abattoirs :   a  Paper  read  before  the  Polytechnic 

Branch  of  the  American  Institute,  by  Thomas 

F.  DeVoe. 
The  Dianr  of  a  Milliner,  bv  Belle  Otis. 
Bemarkable  Trials  of  All  Countries,  etc.,  by  T. 

Dunphy  and  T.  J.  Cummins. 
A  Becord  of  the  Metropolitan  Fair  in  Aid  of  the 

U.  8.  Sanitary  Commission,  with  Photographs. 
There  were  also  six  or  eight  Treatises  and  Manuals 

of  Cookery  and  Houseleeping  of  various  degriyja 

of  ment. 

In  the  important  department  of  books  on 
Hechanios  and  Tbohnology,  the  following 
were  the  principal  works : 

The  Management  of  Steel,  by  George  Ede. 

The  Beducer's  Manual  and  Gold  and  Silver  "Work- 
er's Guide,  by  Victor  G.  Bloede. 

The  SUde  Valve  Practically  Considered,  by  N.  P. 
Buigh. 


A  New  Guide  to  the  Sheet  Iron  and  Bofler  ?ka 
Boiler :  Containing  a  Series  of  Tables  of  Wei^ 
and  Thickness,  etc..  Estimated  and  Coll6ct«dV 
C.  H.  Perkins  and  J.  G.  Stowe. 
.  General  Problems  of  Shades  and  Shadows,  brS.E. 
Warren,  C.  E. 

An  Essav  on  the  Steam  Boiler,  by  Joseph  Hirrm^ 
Jr.,  M.  £.,  with  Beport  of  Franklin  In^Uc 
Committee  on  the  Hmrison  Boiler,  etc. 

The  Nicolson  Pavement,  and  Pavements  OeDcnlj. 
by  Frank  G.  Johnson,  M.  D. 

Sorghum  and  its  Products.  A  New  Method  cf 
Making  Sugar  and  Befined  Syrup  from  it,  br  F.  I. 
Stewart. 

Facts  about  Peat  as  an  Article  of  Fuel,  iriib  & 
Chapter  on  the  Utilization  of  Coal  Dust  vri 
Peat,  by  T.  H.  Leavitt.  Third  edition.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged. 

The  Modem  Carpenter  and  Builder.  Nev  aJ 
Original  Methods  for  every  Cut  in  Csiptntr. 
Joinery,  and  Hand-Bailing,  oy  Robert  BiadeL 

Beet-Boot  Sugar  and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Bctf, 
by  E.  B.  Grant. 

The  Art  of  Manufacturing  Soap  and  Candles,  vii 
the  most  Becent  Discoveries,  Modes  of  IMeu- 
ing  Frauds,  etc.,  by  Adolf  Ott,  Ph.  D. 

Skeleton  Structures ;  especially  in  their  Apj;^ 
tion  to  the  Building  or  Stone  and  Iron  Bnu^ 
by  Ohius  Hehrici,  Ph.  D. 

An  Exposition  on  the  most  Improved  Tekf^n^ 
Cable,  and  the  Theories  connected  theft»iu 
with  Tables  of  Comparison  and  Lists  of  bc- 
marine  Cable  now  in  use  and  those  thst  Ixt 
failed,  by  A.  J.  DeMorat  and  J.  N.  Pieroe. 

Self-Instructor  in  the  Art  of  Hair- Work,  Drwisi^ 
Hair,  making  Curls,  Switches,  Braids,  a&d  Hi^ 
Jewelry  of  every  Description,  by  M.  Csmrbe- 
Illustrated. 

The  Iron  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  Thecwt  - 
cally  and  Practically  Considered,  includiag  l^ 
scriptive  Detmls  of  Ores,  Fuels,  and  Fluxes,  lV 
cination.  Blasts,  etc.,  by  W.  Truran. 

Handbook  on  Cotton  Manufacture :  or^  Gniik  t- 
Machine  Building,  Spinning,  ana  Weaving,  Ij 
Geldard. 

The  Engineers*  and  Mechanics*  Pocket-Book,  V j 
Charles  H.  HaswelL  Twenty-first  edition.  ^ 
vised  and  enlarged. 

In  PoLinoAL  Economy,  there  were : 

The  Cotton  Question:  the  Production,  Exp^. 
Manufacture,  and  Consumption  of  CoOoo,  vti 
Hlustrations,  by  W.  J.  Barbee,  M.  D. 

The  Market  Assistant :  containing  a  brief  De^rib- 
tion  of  every  Article  of  Human  Food  sold  in  tit 
Public  Markets  of  New  York,  Boston,  PhiLhi  :- 
phia,  and  Brooklyn,  by  Thomas  F.  DeVoe. 

Oil  on  the  Waters. 

Elements  of  Political  Economy,  by  Arthar  iMhc 
Peny.    Second  edition.    Bevised. 

The  financial  Economy  of  the  United  SUIh  l- 
lustrated ;  and  some  of  the  Causes  which  rKs^ 
the  Progress  of  California ;  by  John  A.  Feni*. 

The  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States ;  ito  Oip:i- 
zation,  its  Liquidation.  Administradon  of  t 
Treasury,  the  Financial  System,  by  J.  S.  G> 
bons. 

What  is  Free  Tradet  An  Adaptation  of  F.  Sir- 
tiat's  Sqphimits  Ec<momiqtu*^\j  E.  Waltff. 

Eeview  of  the  Decade  of  1857-1S67. 

Protection  a  Boon  to  Consumers.  An  Addr««,  ^ 
John  L.  Hayes. 

Rrst  Book  of  Civil  Government,  for  the  Toai^ 
Clxtssos  in  Schools,  by  Andrew  W.  Yoon^. 

Of  the  large  nnmber  of  works  on  PoLmcs 
and  PoLiTioAL  SaKXOE,  the  foDowing  were  the 
most  important : 

American  Neutrality :  its  Hononblc  Past,  its  Ei- 
pedient  Future,  by  George  Bemis. 
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Inaugural  Address  At  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, Feb.  1,  1867,  by  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Heotor. 

The  Lawyer  in  the  School-room,  oomprisin^  the 
Laws  of  all  the  States  on  important  Educational 
Subjects,  compiled,  arranged,  and  explained  by 
M.  McK.  Walah. 

Report  on  the  Public  Schools  and  Systems  of  Pub- 
ho  Instruction  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington.    Boston. 

The  Use  of  Illustrations  in  Sunday-School  Teach- 
ing, by  Rev.  J.  M.  Freeman. 

College  Life,  its  Theory  and  Practloej  by  Rev. 
Stephen  Olin.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Mistakes  of  Educated  Men,  by  John  S.  Hart, 
LL.  D,    Fourth  edition. 

Reports  and  other  papers  delivered  before  the  Edu- 
cational Association  of  Virginia  at  its  Anniversary 
in  Lynchburg,  July,  1867. 

The  number  of  Educational  Text-Books  was 
very  large ;  the  following  are  the  most  valuable : 

The  French  Manual :  a  Kew^  Simple,  Concise,  and 
Easy  Method  of  Acquiring  a  Conversational 
Knowledge  of  the  French  Language,  including  a 
Dictionary  of  over  Ten  Thousand  Words,  by  M. 
Alfred  Havet. 

Manual  of  Chess,  with  Treatises  on  Backgammon 
and  Dominoes,  by  N.  Marache. 

Drawing  from  Oojccts,  a  Manual  for  Teachers  and 
Pupils  of  Common  Schools,  by  Prof.  John  Good- 
ison. 

Outlines  of  a  System  of  Object-Teaching,  by  Wm. 
N.  Karlman.  Introduction  by  J.  N.  Mo£!lligott, 
LL.  D. 

Easy  German  Reading,  after  a  New  System,  by 
George  Storme,  revised  by  Edward  A.  Oppen. 

The  Indian-Club  Exercise,  with  Explanatorv  Fig- 
ures and  Positions,  witn  General  Remarks  on 
Phvsical  Culture,  by  Sim.  D.  Eehoe. 

Popular  Pastimes  lor  Field  and  Fireside,  by  Aunt 
Carrie. 

Martelle :  a  Game  for  the  Field,  invented  by  Charles 
Ridiardson. 

The  Combined  Spanish  Method :  a  New  Practical 
and  Theoretical  System  of  Learning  the  Castilian 
Language,  by  Alberto  de  Tomos. 

A  Series  of  Southern  Pictorial  Readers  (First,  Sec- 
ond, Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Speller),  by  Prof. 
Geo.  F.  Holmes. 

First  Lessons  in  Numbers:  an  Easy  Illustrated 
Arithmetic,  by  Chas.  8.  Venable. 

A  New  and  Practical  System  of  Culture  of  Voice 
and  Action,  and  a  Complete  Analysis  of  the  Hu- 
man Passions,  with  Readings  and  Recitations,  by 
Prof.  J,  E.  Frobisher. 

Grammar  of  the  French  Language,  by  M.  Scheie 
de  Vere. 

A  Manual  of  Elementaiy  Geometrical  Drawing  in- 
volving Three  Dimensions,  for  use  in  High 
SchooU,  and  Engineering  Scnools,  by  S.  Edwiml 
Warren,  C.  E. 

Hanev's  Phonographic  Hand-Book 'being  an  In- 
troauction  to  Munson's  Complete  Phonogrroher. 

Common-School  Readings :  Containing  New  Selec- 
tions in  Prose  and  Poetry,  etc.,  by  John  Swett. 

United  States  First  Reamng-Book ;  Do.  Second 
Book. 

First  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading  with  Large 
Pictures^  edited  by  F.  Forrester. 

The  Amencan  School  Dialogue-Book,  No.  1. 

Mental  and  Social  Culture :  a  Text-Book  for  Schools 
and  Academies,  by  L.  C.  Loomis. 

Manual  of  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition.  Part 
I.    By  Prof.  Gustavus  Fischer. 

A  Coinplete  Etymologv  of  the  English  Language, 
the  Roots  from  Twelve  Languages,  and  English 
Words  derived  therefrom,  bv  Wm.  W,  Smith. 

Principles  of  Elocution  and  vocal  Culture,  with 
Exerciaea,  etc.,  by  Rev.  B.  W.  Atwell. 


Rudiments  of  the  German  Language,  Exercises  by 

Dr.  F.  Ahn.    Am.  edition. 
The  Phonic  Primer  and  First  Reader,  by  T.  E. 

Hcidcnfeld. 
A  Pocket  Dictionarv  of  German  and  English,  by 

Fr.  Kohler  and  C.'Witter. 
Lessons  in  French  Classic  Literature,  by  E.  Menne- 

chet. 
Manual  of  Anglo-Saxon  for  Banners.    Grammtf , 

Reader,  and  Glossary.    By  S.  M.  Shute. 
First  French  Reader  lor  Be^nners,  by  M.  Scheie 

de  Vere. 
A  Latin  Grammar,  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve. 
Elementarv  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by 

G.  F.  Holmes,  LL.  D. 
La  Litt^rature  Fran9iuse  Oontemporaine. 
A  Latin  Reader,  to  which  is  prefixed  and  Epitome 

of  Latin  Grammar,  by  W.  B.  Silbera. 
Manual  of  Physical  Exercises,  by  William  Wood 
The  Skater's  Manual,  a  Complete  Guide  to  tbe 

Art  of  Skating,  by  £.  L.  Gill. 
A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by  S.  S. 

Greene. 
An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  German  Langwij^e, 

with  Exercises,  Readings,  Conversations,  Fara- 

dirais.  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  J.  K.  Wonnau. 
Book  of  Comic  Speeches  and  Humorous  Reon»a- 

tions,  for  School  Exhibitions  and  Evening  En;er- 

tainments,  by  Spencer. 

In  the  way  of  GLAssicAii  Litebatuee,  the 
following  were  the  only  works  of  importance: 

Remarks  on  Classical  and  Utilitarian  Studies  it.'ad 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Art*  and 
Sciences,  December  20, 1666,  by  Jacob  filgebw, 
M.  D. 

Complete  Manual  of  English  Literature,  by  Tko5. 
B.  Shaw,  edited  with  ^otes  and  Hlustrution-j  ly 
William  Smith.  LL.  D.,  with  a  Sketch  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil,  Tkanslated  into  Eng>L4 
Verse,  by  John  Conington,  M.  A. 

The  Birth  of  Pleasure :  the  Story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  from  Apuleius. 

Plutarch  on  the  I^clay  of  the  Deity  in  Punishing 
the  Wicked,  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  by  Pruicss- 
ors  H.  B.  Hackett  and  W.  S.  Tyler. 

C.  J.  Cssar's  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico,  vith 
Notes  by  George  Stuart,  A.  M. 

The  Bh&^v&t-Gecta:  or,  Dialogues  of  Kr£66hni 
and  Ai;]ddn,  translated  by  Charles  Wilkins. 

The  Chinese  Classics:  a  Translation,  by  James 
Legge,  D.  D.    Vol.  1,  Confudus — Mencitis. 

The  Theology  of  the  Greek  Poets,  by  Prof.  W.  S. 
Tyler. 

Coniucius  and  the  Chinese  Classics :  or,  Readings 
in  Chinese  Literature,  compiled  by  Kev.  A.  W. 
Loomis. 

There  was  nnusaal  activity  in  tbe  publication 
of  Law-bookb  daring  the  year.  One  hundred 
and  sixteen  works  in  all  were  issued,  some  of 
them  extending  to  two,  three,  or  more  ponder- 
ons  volmnes.  Among  them,  the  lirst  place,  as 
regards  quantity  and  importance,  most  be  given 
to  the  State  Reports  of  decisions  in  the  higher 
courts.  Of  these  there  were  published  daring 
the  year  thirty-three  volumes,  being  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  or 
Court  of  Appeals  of  nineteen  States,  and  those 
of  the  Superior  or  Supreme  Court  of  two  cities 
(New  York  and  Cincinnati).  Among  tliese 
were  the  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  of 
Maryland  (N.  Brewer,  Reporter),  New  York 
(Joel  Tiffany,  Reporter),  Virginia,  1800  to  ISfio 
(Peachy  R.  Grattan,  Reporter),  New  Jersey  (T. 
N.  McCarter,  Reporter),  and  Mississippi,  1864- 
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1866  (R.  0.  Reynolds,  Reporter) ;  and  the  De- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  (Jourt  of  Michigan  (VV. 
Jamison,  Reporter),  Illinois  (N.  L.  Freeman, 
Koporter),  New  York  (O.  L.  Barbour,  LL.  D., 
Rt'Dorter),  Massacliu setts  (Charles  Allen,  Re- 
porter), Wisconsin,  13  vols.  (O.  M.  Oonover, 
Reporter),  Tennessee,  186(>-'61  (T.  H.  CoidwelJ, 
Reporter),  New  Hampshire  (Amos  Hadlcy,  Re- 
porterX  Pennsylvania  (P.  F.  Smith,  Reporter), 
Ohio  (Leander  J.  Critchfield,  Reporter),  New 
York  Practice  Reports  ih  Supreme  Court  and 
Coart8  of  Appeals  (N.  Howard,  Jr.,  Reporter), 
Maine  (W.  W.  Virgin,  Reporter),  Indiana  (B. 
Harrison,  Reporter),  California  (0.  A.  Tnttle, 
Reporter),  and  Florida,  3  vols.,  1860-1866  (J. 
B.  Galbrailh,  Reporter).  There  were  also  twk 
volnmes  of  Reports  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 
New  York  City,  by  A.  L.  Robertson,  and  one 
volame  of  the  Reports  of  the  Superior  Courts 
of  Cincinnati,  1854-1858,  by  WUliam  Disney. 

There  were  also  eight  volumes  of  Digests  of 
United  States  and  State  Reports;  viz.,  two 
volames  of  Digest  of  N.  Y.  Statutes  and  Re- 
ports from  July,  1862,  to  January,  1867,  by  B. 
V.  and  A.  Abbott,  who  also  published  two  vol- 
nmes  of  a  Digest  of  the  Reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme,  Circuit,  and  District  Courts,  from  the 
Ofiranization  of  the  Government  to  1867.  H. 
FarDum  Smith  published  the  seventeenth  vol- 
nme,  for  1863,  of  his  Digest  of  Reports  of  U.  S. 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  Equity,  and  Admiral 
tv.  Messrs.  W.  Y.  Gholson  and  J.  W.Okey  pub- 
lished a  digest  of  thirty-fivfe  volumes  of  Ohio 
Reports;  Lewis  Ileyl,  one  of  the  Statutes  of 
tbo  U.  S.  prescribing  the  rates  of  Duties  on  Im- 
ports; and  Martin  H.  Cofer  a  SupplementAl 
I>igest  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  of  Kentucky, 
from  1858  to  1867. 

Of  the  reprints  of  English  Law  Reports  in 
course  of  publication  by  T.  and  J.  W.  Johnson 
^Co.,  the  following  were  the  principal :  Equity 
Ca«:s  (2  vols.),  and  Chancery  Appeal  Cfisea  (1 
vol.),  edited  by  G.  W,  Hemming;  and  Cases  in 
Coort  of  Queen's  Bench,  1865-'6,  1  vol.,  and  in 
Coart  of  Common  Pleas,  1865-'^,  1  vol.,  edited 
by  J.  R.  Bulwer. 

There  were  Deehums  in  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Caima  in  the  October  terms  1863-1865,  report- 
w  by  C.  C.  Nott  and  S.  H.  Huntington,  and  of 
t[>e  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  Military  Commis- 
«ons  in  December,  1866,  and  volume  6th  of 
^^  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
t^ie  r.  S.  in  the  December  term,  1866,  by  J.  W. 
Wallace. 

On  Codes  of  Procedure  and  the  Practice  of 

various  Courts  the  following    Treatises  were 

pQblighcd: 

Code  of  Procedure  of  State  of  New  York,  as  amend- 
ed to  1H60  and  1867.  9th  edition,  by  John 
fownahcnd :  AmendmentB  to  do.  18«7. 

tode  of  Practice  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts  for 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  with  Amendments  to  Jan- 
narv,  l«>f57.    Edited  by  Harvey  Myers. 

copplement  to  Voorhies'  Annotated  Code,  1864- 
lS.r7,  by  John  TowuBhend. 

iw  Practice  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Indiana  in 
Cnminal  Cases,  by  George  A.  BickneU,  LL.  D. 


Practice  of  the  District  Courts  of  the  State  of  New 
York ;  the  Acta  relative  to  the  Marine  Court,  by 
8.  H.Tumbull. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  U.  8.  Naval  Courts-Mai^ 
tial.    By  A.  A.  Harwood. 

The  Code  of  Procedure  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  Amended  by  the  Legislature  bv  Act  April  25, 
1867. 

The  Law  and  Practice  in  Civil  Actions  and  Pro- 
ceedings in  Justices'  Courts  and  in  Appeals  to 
the  County  Courts  in  the  State  of  New  York.  By 
W.  Wait.    2  vols. 

Analysis  of  Recent  Decisions  on  Practice  and 
Pleading.  January,  1863-1807.  By  Henry  Whit- 
taker. 

The  Code  of  Procedures :  or  the  New  and  the  Old 
Modes  of  Proceeding  Compared.  By  W.  H. 
Greene. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Provisional  Remedies, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Forms.    By  J.  G.  Thompson. 

There  were  nine  different  editions  of  the 
Bankrupt  Law  of  1667,  each  with  more  or  loss 
addition  of  Forms,  Instructions,  Decisions,  and 
References:  three  of  them  edited  respectively 
by  Edwin  James,  Clinton  Rice,  and  Francis  HU- 
liard;  and  three  Internal  Revenue  Guides  or 
Manuals,  giving  the  Law  as  amended  in  1867, 
and  the  Decisions  and  Explanations  consequent 
on  its  change. 

Of  miscellaneous  treatbes  on  Law  the  follow- 
ing were  the  principal : 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Insurance.  By  Willard 
PhilUps.    Fifth  edition. 

Gould's  Law>-or'8  Diary  for  18C7. 

American  Ecclesiastical  Law,  etc.,  with  Practical 
Forms.    By  R.  II.  Tyler. 

The  Lawyer  in  the  School-Room.  Educational 
Laws.    Compiled  by  M.  McN.  Walsh. 

Duties  of  Neutrality.  The  United  States  vs.  the 
Steamship  Meteor.  In  Admiralty.  Closing  Ar- 
gument in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  Sidney 
Webster. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partnership.  By  T.  Par- 
sons, LL.  D. 

Storv's  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence, 
Dtn  Edition,  carefully  revised;  with  extensive 
additions.    By  Isaac  F.  Redfield,  LL.  D.    2  vols. 

The  United  States  Patent  Law.  Instructions  how 
to  obtain  Letters-Patent  for  New  Inventions. 
By  Munn  <&  Co. 

An  Argument  for  Charitable  Uses.  Caruthers  vt, 
Sampson  et  (d.    Supreme  Court  of  Texas. 

"Wells* s  Every  Man  his  own  Lawyer  and  Form 
Book.    New  edition,  revised  and  enlariyrcd. 

The  Errors  of  Prohibition.  An  Argument  before  a 
Committee  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts.   By  John  A.  Andrew. 

Powers  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.    By  Alfred  Conk- 

liug* 

The  Notaries*  and  Commissioners'  Iland-Book. 
Containing  Forms,  Fees  allowed,  etc. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Law  of  the 
United  States.    By  Louis  Houck. 

Manual  of  Legal  Studv  for  the  Use  of  Students. 
By  Scott  B.  Sherwooa. 

The*  Law  and  Practice  on  Procccdinrrs  by  Land- 
lords to  recover  Possession  of  Demised  Premi- 
ses, on  the  Non-Pavment  of  Bent,  or  Expiration 
of  the  Term.    By  tfohn  Townshend. 

A  Law  Manual  for  Notaries  Public  and  Bankers, 
etc.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Wedgewood  and  J. 
Smith  Homans. 

A  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Rxtures.  By  John  W.  Hill. 

Statutes  at  Lar^e  and  Treaties  of  the  United  States. 
Second  Session,  89th  Congress.  Edited  by  G. 
P.  Sanger. 
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The  Law  of  Bdlways :  embracing  Corporations, 
Eminent  Domun  Contracts,  etc.^  etc.  Bj  Isaac 
F.  Redfleld,  LL.  D.  Third  edition,  greatly  en- 
larged.   2  vols. 

The  Law  of  Remedies  for  Torts  or  Private  Wrongs. 
By  Francis  Hilliard. 

The  Now  York  Act  authorizing  the  Formation  of 
Corporations  for  Manufacturing,  Mining,  Me- 
chanical,Chemical,  Agricultural,  etc.,  etc..  Pur- 
poses. With  Amendments,  Notes,  Forms,  and 
an  Index. 

Opinion  of  Attomey-Gteneral  Stanbery  under  the 
Keconstruction  Laws. 

A  Treatise  on  Government  and  Constitutional  Law. 
Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Source  and  Limitation 
of  Gk>vemmental  Authority,  according  to  the 
American  Theory.    By  Joel  Tiffany. 

Copyright  and  Patent  Lawb  of  the  United  States. 
1790-1868.  With  Notes  of  Decisions.  By  S.  D. 
Law. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Dower.  By  C.  H.  Scrib- 
ner.    2  vols. 

A  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Easements  and 
Servitudes.    By  E.  Washbume,  LL.  D. 

The  American  Law  Review^  1 866-' 67.    Vol.  I. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  ot  Patents  in  the  United 
States.  By  G.  T.  Curtis.  Third  edition.  En- 
larged. 

Principles  of  the  Law  of  Contracts  as  applied  by 
Courts  of  Law.    By  Theron  Metcalf. 

The  Civil  Code  of  Lower  Canada. 

Laws  of  the  State  of -New  York.  Session  of  1867. 
2  vols. 

Trial  of  John  H.  Surratt.    2  vols.,  8vo. 

Notes  on  Common  Forms.  A  Book  of  Massachu- 
setts Law.    By  Daniel  H.  Crocker. 

A  Law  Dictionary,  adapted  to  the  Constitution 
and  Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 

*  of  the  States.  By  John  Bouvier.  Twelfth  edi- 
tion, revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  ENidence.  By  Phillips. 
5th  American  edition,  with  Notes.  By  Isaac 
Edwards. 

General  School  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  works  on  Mbdioixe  were  nnmerons,  and 
many  of  them  very  valnable,  bat  so  wide  was 
their  range  of  topics,  and  so  varied  their  char- 
acter, that  they  defy  classification,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  give  the  most  important  of  them  in 
the  order  of  their  publication : 

Prevention  and  Cure  of  Consumption^  by  the  Swe- 
dish Movement  Cure,  by  David  Waite,  M.  D. 

The  Physiology  of  Man ;  designed  to  represent  the 
Existmg  State  of  Physiological  Science  as  applied 
to  the  Functions  of  the  Human  Body.  Alimen- 
tation, Digestion,  Absorption,  Lymph,  and  Chyle, 
by  A.  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Homajopathic  Materia  Medica  of  the  New  Beme- 
dies,  by  E.  M.  Hale,  M.  D. 

The  Movement  Cure :  its  Principles,  Methods,  and 
Etfects,  by  George  H.  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Infantile  Paralysis  and  its  Attendant  Deformities, 
by  Charles  Favette  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Digitaline ;  its  (^heraicalj  Phvsiolorical,  and  The- 
rapeutic Action.  A  Prize  Essay,  by  S.  B.  Percy, 
M.  D. 

Injuries  of  the  Spine,  with  an  Analysis  of  nearly 
400  (^ases,  by  J.  Asnurat,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Contributions  to  the  Patliology,  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment  of  Angular  Curvature  of  the  Spine, 
by  B.  Lee,  M.  D. 

The  Indigestions;  or.  Diseases  of  the  I^igestive 
Organs  Functionally  Treated,  by  Thomas  King 
Chambers. 

Inhalations  in  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Kespiratory  Passages,  particularly  as  affected  by 
the  use  of  Atomized  Fluids,  by  J.  M.  Da  Costa, 
M.D. 


Diphtheria :  a  Prize  Essay,  by  £.  8.  Oartsnd,M.D. 
On  the  Action  of  Medicines  in  the  Syst^a,  hj  Ird- 

erick  William  Headland.    From'foortn  Londot 

edition,  revised  and  enlai^ged. 
Health  in  the  Country  and  Cities,  with  Ttbki  d 

Death  Rates,  etc,  by  W.  F.  Thorns,  M.  D. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Practioe  of  Medidne,  by  Gwisi 

B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.    Sixth  editioo.  Svo'i. 
Backbone.    Photographed  from  the  Scab6l,bT  I 

H.  DUon^  M.  D. 
Practical  Dissections,  by  Bichard  Hodges,  H.  D. 

Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Modem  Ancfthetb, 

by  Hon.  Truman  Smith. 
Obstetrics :  The  Science  and  the  Art,  by  Ohaiia 

D.  Meigs,  M.  D.    fifth  edition,  revised. 
Banking's  Half-yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medial  So- 

ences.    American  reprint.    YoL  44. 
Code  of  Medical  Ethics  of  American  Medial  Ajm- 

oiation.    Bevised  to  date. 
On  the  Decrease  of  the  Bate  of  Increase  of  PopG> 

lation  now  obtaimng  in  Europe  and  Ameoo,  br 

H.  B.  Storer,  M.  D. 
Methomania:  a  Treatise  on  Alooholio  Potaochi, 

by  A.  Day,  M.  D.  Appendix  by  IL  R.  Storer,  M.D, 
Description  of  an  Improved  Ijctension  Apptnt'd 

for  the  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Thi^  b- 

trodaced  bv  Gurdon  Buck,  M.  D. 
Journal  of  Materia  Medioa,  edited  by  J.  Bttet, 

M.  D.,  and  H.  A.  Tilden. 
Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,  by  A.  TronsKii. 

Translated  and  edited  bv  P.  V .  Bazire,  JL  D. 
Surffioal  Observations,  witn  Cases  and  Openbc>ii. 

Iflustrated.    By  J.  Mason  Warren,  M.  B. 
Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Eztresi>i 

by  the  use  of  the  Anterior  Sospensorv  Apptnt:?, 

bv  N.  R.  Smith,  M.  D.  " 

Modem   Inquiries,    Classioal,   Profesj^iaosI,  ad 

Miscellaneous,  by  Jaoob  Bigdow,  M.  D. 
The    Intracranial*  Cireolation.      Bovlston  Pr<ffi 

Essay,  1867;  by  Thomaa  Dwight^  Jr. 
Human  Cystoids ;  an  Essay,  to  which  was  tim^i 

the   Boylston  Second  Prize  for  18«7,  by  F.  «■ 

Stmvis. 
The  Human  Eye :  its  Use  and  Abuse.    A  Pd^ 

Treatise  on  Sight ;  its  PreservatkMi,  ele.,  by  w^ 

ter  Alden. 
The  Microscope  in  its  AppUcsdons  to  Pne^ 

Medicine,  by  Lionel  S.  B^e. 
Intestinal  Obstruction,  by  William  BrintofuM-B. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bunard,  M.  D. 
Researches  on  Spurious  Vaccination  in  the  Cocft> 

erate  Army,  1861-'65,  by  J.  Jones,  M.  D. 
The  Causes,  Bymptoms,  Diagnosis,  Pathologr^o' 

Treatment  of  Chronio  Diseaaes,  by  J6hn^i% 

M.  D. 
Elements  of  Human  Anatomy,  Oenend,  DsMr?- 

tive,  and  Practical,  by  T.  G.  tfichardson,  IL  !• 
Notes   on   the   Origin,  Nature,  Preveotkm,  ui 

Treatment  of  Asutio  Cholera,  by  J.  O.  F*tu%, 

M.  D.    Second  edition. 
The  Physiolo«;Y  and  Pathology  of  tbe  Miiul?r 

Henry  Maa<JUley. 
The  Medical  Use  of  Electricity,  with  Special  Brf- 

erenoe  to  General  Electrization  as  a  Toek  s 

Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Dyspepsia,  ete.,  «td 

Illustrative  Cases,  by  G.  U.  Beard,  M.  D.,  ad 

A.  D.  Rockwell.  M.  D. 
Is  it  I?    A  Book  for  Every  Man.    ACompaniaiV* 

"Why  Not!"    By  Prof.  H.  R.  Storer^  k.  D. 
The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgeiy,  embfaouig  >fcar 

and  Operative  Surgeir  (Homoeopathic),  ooDpopl 

by  E.  C.  Franklin,  M.  V.  , 

The  Application  of  the  Prindples  and  Pnrtico  tf 

Homoeopathy  to  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseasw  ^ 

culiar  to  Women  and  Young  Childrea,  by  H.  n> 

Guernsey,  M.  D. 
Cholera  Prevention,  Examples  and  Pra<^«,  sou  • 

Note  on  the  Present  Aspects  of  the  Epidbsuc,  ht 

E.  Harris,  M.  D. 
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ferent  writers,  to  accomplish  some  particnlar 
purpose.  The  compiler  may  not  he,  and  often 
is  not,  himself  a  poet ;  hut  if  he  possesses  poeti- 
cal taste,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
poetical  literature  of  tlie  language,  and  of  the 
object  he  lias  in  view,  there  is  nothing  more 
neieded.  Of  the  hooks  of  this  description  the 
more  important  were : 

"War  Poetry  of  the  South,  edited  by  W.  Gilmore 
Simms. 

Prison  Hymn  Book,  for  more  eBpecial  use  in  Pris- 
ons, Penitentiaries,  Uouses  of  Bofuge,  etc.,  com- 
piled  by  Bev.  J.  Bvington  Smith, 

The  Church  Hymn  Book. 

Hymns  from  Iiappy  Voices. 

Bevival  and  Camp-Meeting  Minstrel. 

Himnos  Cristionos ;  oompuestos  por  los  J6vene8, 
<&a. 

Slave  Sonjfs  of  the  United  States,  with  Music. 

The  Hymns  of  Hildebcrt,  and  other  Mediaeval 
Hymns,  with  Translations,  by  E.  C.  Benedict. 

Eeliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  by  Thomas 
Percy.    A  new  edition.    8  vols. 

Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  with  Biograph- 
ical and  Critical  Memoir  by  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

Selected  Songs  sun?  at  Harvard  College,  1862-1866. 

Carmina  Yalensia ;  Yale  College  Songs,  with  Piano- 
Forte  Accompaniments,  compiled  and  arranged 
by  F.  V.  D.  Garretson. 

One  Hundred  Choice  Selections  in  Poetry  and 
Prose,  both  New  and  Old,  by  N.  K.  Eichardson. 

Patriotic  Songs  for  Coming  Campaigns,  by  S.  N. 
Holmes. 

A  Household  Book  of  Poetry,  oomniled  and  edit- 
ed by  Chas.  A.  Dana.  New  and  enlarged  edition. 

There  wore  also  published,  during  the  year, 
editions  of  the  complete  poetical  works  of  H. 
W.  Longfellow,  ana  of  J.  G.  Whittier,  in  the 
single  volume,  diamond  style,  which  has  be- 
come so  popular,  and  what  is  called  by  the 
publishers  a  "  Red  Line  Edition  "  of  the  works 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  an  edition  in  three 
volumes  of  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  The  following  were  the  original 
poems,  translations,  etc,  of  the  most  importance 
published  during  the  year : 

Eeli^ous  Poems,  by  Harriet  Beeoher  Stowe. 
Songs  of  Seven,  oy  Jean  Ingelow.    Illustrated. 
Poems,  Grave  and  Gay,  by  George  Arnold. 
The  Forest  Pilgrim  and  other  Poems,  by  M.  F. 

Bigney. 
The  Moniads ;  a  Sature,  by  "  Truth." 
Cannon-Flashes  and  Pen-Dashes,  by  Claea  Mar- 

The  Magnoha,  by  T.  W.  Parsons. 

Catena  Dominica ;  a  Series  of  Sunday  Idyls,  by 

John  H.  Alexander. 
War  Poems,  by  Elbridge  Jefferson  Cutler. 
The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  other  Poems,  by  John 

G.  Whittier. 
Daily  Hymns ;  or.  Hymns  for  Every  Day  in  Lent. 
The  Poet's  Song  for  the  Heart  ana  the  Home,  by 

S.  Dryden  Phelps. 
Poems  of  Nazareth  and  the  Cross,  by  W.  Allen, 

D.  D. 
Drops  of  Water  from  Many  Fountains,  by  Nina 

Eidridge. 
The  Votary;   a  Narrative  Poem,  by  James  D. 

Howett. 
St.  Johnland ;  Ideal  and  Actual,  by  W.  A.  Muhlen- 
berg. 
Leaves  of  Grass,  by  Walt  Whitman.    4th  edition. 
Two  Victories ;  a  New  England  Idyl,  by  Joseph 

Anderson. 


The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri,  tnas. 

lated  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow.    3  vols. 
Poems,  by  Mrs.  Frances  Dana  Gage. 
A  Song  of  Italy,  by  A.  C.  Swinburne. 
The  Day  of  Doom ;  or,  a  Popular  Descriptioii  of 

the  Great  and  Last  Judgment,  with  other  Poem«, 

by  Michael  Wigglesworth.    From  the  edition  :>i 

1716. 
Frithiof 's  Saga.     From  the  Swedish    of  Itmi 

Tegner,  by  Kev.  W.  L.  Bbickley.      Edited  ij 

Bayard  Taylor. 
Ellen :  a  Poem  for  the  Times. 
May  Day,  and  other  Pieces,  by  Balph  Waldo  £d- 

erson. 
History  of  England.    In  Bhyme. 
An  Elegiac  Ode.    Becited  by  James  Barron  Hop?, 

at  completing  the  Monument   erected  bj  nij 

Ladies  of  Warren  County,  N.  C,  over  tite  Ee- 

mains  of  Annie  Carter  Lee. 
The  History  of  the  Churoh  in  Verse,  by  J.  ILH^* 

kins,  Bishop  of  Vermont. 
Love  in  Spain,  and  other  Poems,  by  Martha  ?. 

Lowe. 
Peace,  and  other  Poems,  by  John  J.  White. 
A  Book  of  Sonnets,  by  a  Virginian. 
A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other  Poems,  by  Jean  lugt- 

low. 
Melpomene  Divina ;  or.  Poems  on  Christian  Tbeocs, 

by  Christopher  Laomedon  Pindar. 
Poems,  by  Eliza  A.  Starr. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason ;  a  Poem,  by  WiHiiii 

Morris. 
New  Poems,  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
Hymns  Selected  from  F.  W.  Fabcr,  D.  D. 
The  First  Canticle  (Inferno)  of  the  Divine  Cemftly 

of  Dante  Alighien.  translated  by  T.  W.  FmcsA 
The  New  Life  of  Dante  Alighieri,  translated  bf 

C.  E.  Norton. 
Eathrina :  Her  Life  and  Mine,  in  a  Poem,  bj  J.  G. 

HoUana. 
Osseo,  the  Spectre  Chieft<dn ;  a  Poem,  by  Eviadkr 

C.  Eenn^y. 
Themes  ana  Translations,  by  John  W.  Mootdair. 
Hymns  of  Fidth  and  Hope,  by  H.  Bonar,  D.  I>. 

8d  Series. 
Glimpses  of  the  Spirit-Land;  Addresses, SonncCs, 

and  other  Poems,  by  Samuel  H.  Lloyd. 
Voices  of  the  Border;  oompriBing  Songs  of  ib^ 

Field^  Songs  of  the  Prurie,  Indi^  Mclodiei,  &ci 

Promiscuous  Poems,  byLieut.-Col.  G.  W.  P«tta. 
Indian  Idyls,  by  G.  W.  Weeks. 
Poems  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  Jby  PhcBbe  Carr. 
One  Wife  too  Many ;  or.  Rip  van  Bigham.    A  T«-« 

of  Tappan  Zee,  oy  Edwiuxl  Hopper. 
Ludle,  oy  Robert  Lytton  (Owen  MertMlith). 
Poems,  by  C.  W.  Stoddard. 
The  Sexton's  Tale,  and  other  Poems,  by  Theodflct 

Tilton. 
Hymns  of  my  Holy  Hoars,  by  Ray  Palmer. 
Poems,  by  Rt.  Rev.  George  Burgess,  D.  D.,  Kib£? 

of  Mmne. 
Tam  O'Shanter,  by  Robert  Buma.    With  Pkoto- 

graphic  HlustrationB. 
Hymns  of  the  Higher  Life. 
Snow  Bound  ^  a  Winter  Idyl,  by  J.  G.  Whittkr. 
Poems,  by  Elizabeth  C.  Kinney. 
Minding  the  Gap,  and  other  Poems,  by  MoIBc  E. 

Moore. 
The  Hermit,  by  Thomas  PamelL 
The  Hermitage,  and  other  Poems,  by  Edward  R. 

Sill. 
The  Heavenly  Land.    From  the'^DeCoaUa^ 

Mundi'*  of  Bernard  de  Morkix.     In  So^iih 

Verse,  by  S.  W.  Duffleld.  ,^  , 

The  Glad  New  Year,  and  other  Poems,  byEtkai 

Wolf. 
Visions  of  Paradise ;  an  Epic,  by  D.  K.  Lonl. 
Poems,  by  Amanda  T.  Jones.  , 

The  Voyage  to  Harlem  Thirty  Yeare  Ago^  Kid 

other  Poems,  by  R.  J.  Leedom. 
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by  Mrs.  F.  M.  Whitoher,  author  of  the  Widow  Write  and  When  to  Use   Them,  smtable  ftr 

Bedott  Papers,  edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Mrs.  Lovers  of  any  Age  and  Under  All  CirenmatanoeB, 

M.  L.  W.  Whitcher.  by  Ingoldsby  North. 

Selections  from  the  Writinirs  of  John  Rusldn.  -,,                   •     .x.                  ^  ^x.                      i 

A  Woman's  Trials :  theLife  and  Letters  of  the  There  were  in  the  course  of  the  year  sewal 

Hon.  Mrs.  W.  0.  Yelverton.  new  magazines  of  light  literature  commeoeed 

Love  in  Letters :  illustrated  in  the  Correspondence  under  favorable  auspices.     Of  these  the  priD- 

of  Eminent  Persons,  with  Biographical  Sketches  ^ipal  were :  "  The  New  Jersey  Magazine,"  tbe 

Le^oTthe^  t  ^e%2ly  Walks  of  Life,  by  title  of  which  was  snbse^uently  chimged  to 

the  oompUer  of  Drifted  Snow-Flakes.  "  The  Northern  Monthly ;  "  "  CasseH's  Mootlh 

The  Lover*s  Dictionarv:  a  Poetical  Treasury  of  ly,"  an  English  magaane,  but  issued  by  their 

Lovers'  Thoughts,  Fancies,  Addresses,  and  Di-  American  house  also;  "London  Socie^,"  an 

My  PrTsons :  Memoirs  of  SUvio  PelUoo.  ^Sif"^   T'^^'i  ""^  Tl.  ^u  ^^^  «fTl?'^ 

The  Becorder's  Philosophy :  or,  Light  from  Dark  *  The  Broadway,"  and  the     New  St  PaoTs, 

Places.  both  English  magazines,  but  issued  on  bo(b 

The  Will  o' the  Wisp:  a  Fable  translated  from  the  sides  of  the  water,  and  the  former  admittiog 

Gennan,  by  MUs  ^  Kitty  Onstiei^  American  articles  freely ;  "  Harpers'  Bazaar,''  a 

?Ko;^r^^th%&s'o»P^^SUdby  7eeldyperiodical,pWdevot;3todre««dtfe 

S.  M.  Kennedy.  fashions,  but  possessing  also  high  literary  m€nt 

Golden  Truths.  and  attaining  at  once  a  large  circulation ;  acd 

Manners :  or,  Hanpv  Homes  and  Good  Society  all  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  '*  Putnam's  MooUh 

the  Year  Bound,  by  Mrs.  Hale.  j^ ,» ^  revival  of  the  former  magaane  under  tkt 

The  speeches  and  addresses  of  eminent  men,  title,  and   "Lippincott's  Monthly  Magazin«.[[ 

delivered  on  important  occasions,  come  properly  "  The  Riverside  Magazine  for  Young  People.*' 

under  this  class.    The  following  were  the  most  which  commenced  with  the  year,  tboiigh  primar- 

iraportant  of  them  published  during  the  year:  ily  intended  for  the  young,  mwntained  a  Upi 

A^ji         rxf  '     n        iT%-     4.4.1.  T     •       4.4V  literary  character  as  well  as  great  artistic  merit. 

Address  of  Maior-General  Dix  at  the  Laymg  of  the  t„  /v^  «i«o=  ^f  ixrr.T>iro  ^r.  cs^^^^^    «»T«ra« 

Coraer-StOTiS^of  the  Douglas  Monument  ,J^,  ^^®  .  v    i.  •    ^?^,  ^^  Fiction,  alw^^ 

Beadle's  Dime  Standard  ^eaker,  a  Collection,  of  the  largest,  both  m  ongmal  works  and  rejffints. 

Extracts  from  American  Orators  and  Authors.  the  publications  were  of  unusual  number  ftDid 

Epochs  of  Transition :  an  Oration  before  the  Ameri-  high  character 

can  Whiff  and  CHosophicSodeties  of  the  CoUege  Qf  Mrs.  Clara  Mundt's  (LouL^  Mtihlbadi) 

of  Now  Jersey,  by  Noah  H.  Schenck,  D.  D.  v  *    •    i          i     ^.u    ^  n  ^:      •»,         *      j  *ji 

Addresses  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions,  by  historical  novels,  the  followmg^vere  toandaKd 

K.  C.  Winthrop.  and  pubbshed: 

Address  before  the  Groduating  Class  of Jjie  Law  ^he  Empress  Josephine. 

School  of  Columbia  College,  "May  16, 1867,  by  B.  jVedericS  the  Great  and  his  FamUy. 

D.  Silhman,  Esq.  j^^^^^  U  ^^  l^.^  Court.               ^ 

To  this  class  also  btlong  a  class  of  publica-  Berlm  and  Sans-Soud. 

tions  Doculiar  to  this  country,  though  some  of  Slf'prS^sla'ilid hS^^ 

them  have  been  reprinted  abroad  of  lat^ :  those  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  Son. 

in  which  the  humor  is  thought  to  be  enhanced  The  Daughter  of  an  Empress, 

by  the  badness  of  the  orthography,  and  in  gen-  Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia, 

eral,  books  of  humor  and  wit,  parodies,  coTlec-  several  of  these  were  also  reprinted  in  the 

tions  of  anecdotes,  and  letter- wnters,  especially  Qriffinal  German 

those  dealing  mostly  with  the  tender  passion.  g^^,.  original*  novels  and  .transUaons  wcw : 

Of  these  the  foUowmg  were  the  most  impor-  TheLiuitDaysof  aKing;  anffistorical  Novd,by 

^^^  •  Maurice  Hartman.    Translated  by  M.  E.  Niks. 

Sut  Lovingood :  Yams  Spun  by  a  ^*  Natural  Bom  Bobert  Seveme :  his  Friends  and  his  Enemifci,  bf 

Dum'd   Fool,   Warpea   and  Wove   for   Public  W.  A.  Hammond. 

Wear,"  by  George  Harris.  Mark  Rowland ;  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  by  Hawser  Mjr- 

The  Celebrated  Jumping  Froff  of  Calaveras  County,  tingale  (John  J.  Sleeper). 

and  other  Sketches,  by  S.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain).  Brought  to  Light  ]  a  Tiue  of  England  and  Amfria* 

Adventures  of  Sir  Lyon  Bouse,  by  the  author  of  by  Thorn  aw  Speight. 

the  New  Gospel  of  Peace.  Mysteries  of  m%  People,  by  Eugene  Sue.    Trtt>- 

St.  TwcPmo :  or,  the  Cuneiform  Cyclopedist  of  lated  by  Mary  L.  Booth. 

Chattanooga,  by  C.  H.  Webb.  Liffith  Launt ;  or.  Lunacy,  by  C.  H.  Webb.    Ilha- 

Lincoln^  s  Anecdotes,  a  Complete  Collection  of  the  trations  by  SoL  £ytinge,Jr. 

Anecdotes,  Stories,  and  i'lthy  Sayings  of  Abra-  The  Brother  Soldiers ;  a  Household  Stoty  of  iht 

ham  Lincoln.                   *  American  Conflict,  by  Mary  S.  Kobinson. 

A.  Ward  in  London,  and  other  Papers,  by  C.  F.  Omi ;  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  **  Shi»." 

Browne.  Ingemisco,  by  Fadette. 

Tiltereena :  or,  the  Follies,  Fashions,  and  Frivolities  Elsie  Magoon ;  or,  the  Old  Still  House  in  the  Hd- 

of  the  Times,  by  "  Darlcy  "  Doyle,  with  Prosaic  low,  by  Frances  D.  Gaee. 

and  Poetic  Effusions  by  "Brick'*  Pomeroy,  etc.  The  Diamond  Cross ;  a  Tale  of  Amerioan  Soeietr, 

The  Sayings  of  Dr.  Bushwhacker  and  other  Learned  by  W.  B.  Phillips. 

Men,  by  F.  S.  Cozzens,  et  alia.  Tristan ;  a  Story  in  Three  Parts,  by  Edward  Spenci-r. 

The  Foreign  Tour  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  and  The  Romance  of  the  Green  Seal,  by  Mrs.  Cathaiin« 

Robinson,  by  Richard  Doyle.  A.  Warfleld. 

Frost's  Origmal  Letter-Writer,  by  S.  A.  Frost.  The  Romance  of  Beauseinoouit,  by  Mrs.  CaOittiB* 

Corry  O'Lanus :  his  Views  and  Experiences.  A.  Warfleld. 

Book  of  Love  Letters,  with  Directions  How  to  The  Lion  in  the  Path,  by  John  Saonders. 
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Village  on  the  Cliff,  by  Miss  Thackeray. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast,  hv  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  Forlorn  Uope.  by  Edmund  Yates. 

Black  Sheep,  by  Edmund  Yates. 

Mr.  Wynyard's  Ward,  by  Harriet  Parr  (Holme 

Leo). 
The  Roua  Pass,  by  Erick  Mackenne. 
Caste,  by  the  Author  of  "  Mr.  Arle." 
Leslie  Tyrrell,  by  Georgiana  M.  Craik. 
The  Curate's  Discipline,  by  Mrs.  EiWart. 
Cirec ;  or.  Throe  Acta  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,  by 

Babington  Wliite. 
Sir  Bernard  Gaston,  by  J.  F.  Smith. 
Old  Sir  Douglas,  bv  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
Far  above  Rubies,  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Biddell. 
The  Rich  Husband,  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Eiddoll. 
The  Huguenot  Family,  by  Sarah  Tytler. 

The  followiug  were  published  anonymously, 
but  attracted  considerable  attention ; 

Raymond's  Heroine. 
Baffled  Schemes. 
Cometh  up  as  a  Flower. 
Stone  Edge. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Griffin,  on  a  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery.   Written  by  Himself. 

New  editions  of  Fouque's  "  Undine,"  and  of 
Cervantes'  "Don  Quixote,"  both  in  English 
and  Spanish,  were  published  during  the  year. 
The  English  edition  of  '*  Don  Quixote  "  repro- 
duced Dor6's  illustrations.    . 

The  Religious  Fictions  of  the  year,  except 
those  classed  among  the  juvenile  publications, 
were  not  numerous.  The  following  were  the 
mo!5t  important : 

The  Student  of  Blenheim  Forest ;  or,  the  Trials  of 
a  Convert,  bv  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Dorscv. 

The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More,*by  Mrs.  Anne 
Manning.    New  edition. 

Jacques  Bonneval ;  or,  the  Days  of  the  Dragon- 
nade.  by  Mrs.  Anne  Manning. 

Clytie  Leigh  ;  or,  Earthen  Vessels,  by  Archie  Fell. 
2  vols. 

Tlie  Colloquies  of  Edward  Osborne,  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Manning. 

The  Heiress  of  Kilorgan ;  or.  Evenings  with  the 
Old  Geraldines,  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlicr. 

Home  Life ;  a  Journal,  by  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

The  Confessor;  a  Novel.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  rAbb6 ,  by  J.  H.  Hager. 

Faye  Mar  of  Storm-Cliff,  by  Sarah  J.  Pritchard. 

Purpose ;  a  Story  based  on  Facts,  by  the  Author 
of  "The  Climbers." 

On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea ;  a  Story  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Restoration.  A  Sequel  to  "  The 
Draytons  and  the  Davenants,"  by  the  Author  of 
the  ^*  Schonberg-Cotta  Family  "  (Mrs.  Charles). 

Copsley  Annals :  preserved  in  Proverbs,  by  the 
Author  of  *'  Vniago  Missionaries." 

The  Struggle  for  Life ;  or.  Board  Court  and  Lang- 
dale;  a  Story  of  Home,  by  Miss  Lucretia  F. 
Hale. 

Bryan  Maurice;  or,  the  Seekers,  by  Eev.  "W. 
Jditchell. 

The  number  of  Illustrated  Worhs^  or  of 
books  treating  on  the  Fine  Abts,  cither  in  the 
way  of  illustration  or  criticism,  was  very  small, 
only  the  eighteen  which  follow  being  note- 
worthy : 

The  Fables  of  ^Esop,  with  56  full-page  illustra- 
tions, by  Henry  L.  Stephens.  Litnographed  by 
Julius  liien. 

Two  Hundred  Sketches,  Humorous  and  Grotesoue, 
by  Gustave  Dor6. 


Elements  of  Art  Critidam,  by  G.  W.  Souoe, 

D.  D. 
Woodward^s  Architecture,  Landscape  GardeoiB;, 

and  Bural  Art.    No.  1,  1867.      ny    Qeotgt  L 

Woodward. 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Art  of  Hlaminataofi,  by  Afia 

Donlevy. 
Five    Outlines   for  Hlominating,  in  Paper  (Ve. 

Umfoim  with  the  preceding. 
The  Interior  Decorator ;  being  the  Laws  of  Hino 

nious  Coloring,  adapted  to  Interior  Deoontioci 

With  Observations  on  the  Practice  of  Hoqh- 

Pidnting.    Br  D.  B.  Hay. 
Shakings  ;  Etchings  from  the  Naval  Academr.  ^r 

a  Member  of  the  Class  of  1867  (Paric  BeojanuL'. 

Engraved  by  John  Andrew. 
Manual  of  Harmonious  Coloring  as  appHed  to  PI»- 

tographs ;  with  Papers  on  Lighting  and  Ptw:^ 

the  Sitter ;  edited,  with  an  Introductory  Cha|«c, 

by  M.  Carey  Lea. 
An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  National  Medals  \ms»1 

pursuant  to  resolution  of  Congress,  1776-1815.  br 

Charles  H.  Hart. 
Architectural   Designs   for  Model   Coontiy  Ces- 

dences  ;  with  23  Colored  Drawings  of  Frcmt  Ele- 
vations, and  44  Plates  of  Ground  Plans :  bj  Jo^ 

Biddell. 
Elementary  Principles  in  Art ;  a  Lectnrc 
Ye  Legende  of  St.  Gwendoline ;  with  Eight  Ph''- 

toj^phs  by  Addis  from  Drawings  by  J.  W. 

Ebninger. 
A   Lan(&cape   Book,  by  American   Aitists  cd 

American    Authors.      Sijrtcen    Engraving   tc 

Steel,  from  Paintings  by  Cole,  Church,  Cwp*fT, 

Durand,     Gignoux.    Meuret,    Miller,    BksriK 

SmiUie,  Talbot,  and  Weir. 
The  Three  Holy  kings  ;  with  Photographic  Ek^ 

trations. 
Photographs  from  Dora's  Dante,  by  J.  W.  BbcL 
Portfolio    of  Photographs    of    Eminent   Ai^is^ 

Thirty  Photographs. 
Book  of  the  Artists.    American  Artist  Liie ;  coa* 

prising  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketches  ^^ 

American  Artists :  preceded  by  an    Histoncal 

Account  of  the  Bise  and  Progress  of  Ait  j: 

America ;  by  H.  T.  Tuckennan. 
Lucille,  by  Owen  Meredith  (Bobert  Bulwer  LyCco . 

London  prints 
The  Queens  of  Society :  with  Portraits,  by  Mrs.  £. 

F.  Ellet. 


Of  Musical  Works  and  Boohs  of 
Instruction^  the  number  was  somewhat  larpr 
than  in  former  years,  if  we  exclude  the  wortl*j 
less  collections  of  song-books,  some  of  then 
with  music  and  some  without,  which  cmnSi 
the  catalogues,  while  they  add  nothing  to  tb^il 
value. 

Works  of  Thavel,  Advej^ttbe,  axd  Dkoc-ti 
EBT,  always  form  a  large  and  important  «»ectk<^ 
of  the  publications  of  each  year.    In  1867,  tin 
number  was  somewhat  larger  than  n^oal,  sr 
they  were  at  the  same  time  of  a  higber  gni 
generally.    The  following  were  the  princj 
works  of  the  year  on  these  topics : 

Our  States  and  Territories ;  being  Notes  of  a 
cent  Tour  through  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  ?i 
Tada,  Oregon,  Montana,  Washington  T«Tifr"r 
and  Califomia.  Illustrated.  By  A.  D.  Richanlaa 

First  Year  in  Europe,  by  George  II.  Calvtwt. 

Six  Years  in  India ;  or.  Sketches  of  India  and 
People  as  seen  by  a  Lady  Missionanr,  by  Mr 
E.  d.  Humphrey. 

The  Open  Polar  Sea ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Vora*^  f\ 
Discoveiy  toward  the  North  Pole,  by  Br.  I.  ' 
Ilayes. 

My  Holiday ;  how  I  spent  it ;  being  Notes  «f  a 
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A  Cvclopaedia  of  Practical  Maaonry ;  embracing  the  raphv,  travels,  theological  and  general  liters- 
whole  of  Bro.  OUver»s  DiotionMy  of  Symbollo  tare 'there  were  several  works  of  great  valoe. 

il^''b7iM^y!^'°^          '^    ""^^          '  ^^i^^.  w^^^  not  reprinted  or  put  upoQ  the 

The  Si^et  of  King  Solomon,  or  the  Freemason's  American  market  in  editions. 

Daii^liter.    ByA.  C.  L.  Arnold.  Among  the  Biooraphies  were :  Sir  Edwird 

The  Vu-^nia  Text-Book ;  oontaininff  a  History  of  Onst's  "  Warriors  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Set- 

^TZ  ^.TaI.?^  pL^n  1^^  ^S?^*^''?.^^  enteenth  Century ; "  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of 

fc^lSd^K          '       '         ^  ^^  Plunkett,"^ited   by  his  Grandson;  t 

Guide  to  the  Koyal  Arch  Chapter.    By  John  She-  "  Memoir  of  General  Oglethorpe,  the  Fonnder 

ville  and  J.  L.  Gould.  of  Georgia,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Wright ;  M.  Mis- 

Mwonio  Law  and  Practice,  with  Forms.    By  Luke  mini's  fourth  volume  of  his  "Life  and  Writ- 

C^^rn^L,    AManualoftheCounca,etc  i^gs ;"  the  authorized  transls^on  of  ^ 

By  A.  G.  Mackey,  M.  D.  alembert's  "  Monks  of  the  West ;  "    '•  ICemo- 

Masonic  Bitualist.    By  A.  G.  Maekey,  M.  D.  rials  of  the  Taylor  Family,"  edited  by  the  Ber. 

Another  considerable  section  is  composed  of  ^^^  ^^^1?^'  a  brief  "Memoir  of  SmoDett" 

^0]^  of  imtnu^twn  for   garner   aJ  sparU,  ^i^U^^^'ii''^' ^iJ™  tI  !!^^^^ 

Among^them  were  the  followmg :             ^  ^^K  ^r\°i^i'!'  ^^i  ^^^"^T  ^f?^ V^ 

_     °           «  .       .       ^     .                .  .      ,  ^oir  of  to©  l^t©  Professor  Aytonn : "  the  Cwim- 

^^.?''^^A^T,^"^i^^*^®'i^T'?TS*^®  ess    Brownlow's   amusing  "Reminiscence ;" 

SS^YX^^cSub^^^^  ^^  mss  WInkworth's  "!ife  of  Pastor  I^- 

By  Chaa.  A.  Peverelly.  ner,  of  Kaiserswerth." 

The  Base  Bidl  Player's  Book  of  Beference.    By  Of  books  of  Travel  the  principal  were :  ^ 

Henry Chadwick.  Samuel    Baker's   "Exploration    of    the   Nik 

H^e^s  Handbook  of  Dommoes.    ByToeschRm-  Tributaries;"   Mr.  Hep  worth    Dixon's  "Ke* 

Beadle's  Dime  Handbook  of  Yachting  and  Bowing.  America ;  "  Mr.  Henry  Duflon's  "  Narrative  of 

By  Henry  Chadwick.  a  Journey  through  Abyssinia ; "  the  Hon.  Lerls 

Beadle's  Dmie  Handbook  of  Riding  and  Driving.  Wingfield's  "  Under  the  Palms  in  Algeria  sni 

"^ Tv«l!^b^^^J^*'^  ^^  *  ^"^'    ^^^'^'^^^^^y  Tunis;"    Mr.  Henry  Latham's   "Black  ird 

Peck's^ewPocket  Base  Ball  Score-Book.  White— a  Journal  of  a  Three  Months'  Tear  m 

The  Science  of  Self-Defence.    A  Treatise  on  Spar-  the    United  States ; "    the  Hon.  W.  EliiotjV 

ring  and  Wrestling.    By  E.  E.  Price.  "  Carolina  Sports  by  Land  and  Water; "  Cip- 

-«            .   ,         „        .,  .,     ,..,      ff     .     ,  tain  Newhall's " Hog-hunting  in  the  East;" 

The  remainder  weU  ment  the  title  of  miscel-  ^^^  Charles  Thompson's  "Twelve  Years  in 

laneous,  as  the  followmg  hst  will  show :        ^  ^^^  Zealand ; "  Colonel  Adye's  "  Narratire  of 

The  Lirisibles  ;  An  Explanation  of  Phenomcoia  the  MouQtain  Campaign  on  the  Borders  of  Af 

eoaamonly  called  Spiritual.  ghanistan;    the  Rev.  W.  Ellis's  "Madagsscar 

The  Albany  Institute  Transactions,  vol.  5.  Revisited ; "  Mr.  Leith  Adams's  "  Trards  a>l 

The  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  General  Tn-  **^"'"«^i      '^'    xu      w    a          tV-      i       ^ 

ennial  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Octo-  Observations    m   the    Western    HimaJsTis; 

ber,l865.  Mr.  Lamont's  "Wild  Life  among  the  Pariic 

Haney's  Guide  to  Authorship  :  A  Practical  Aid  to  Islanders;  "  Mrs.  Edwards's  "M^onarv  lift 

oU  who  desire  to  engage  in  Literwy  Pursuits  ^nj^ng  the   Jews;"    and    Lady   Herbert    c^ 

A^ual  of  Marine  Insurance.    By  Mauley  Hop-  j^^,^^,  ^^^^^^  ^ail^,,  ^  ^^rative  of  ti^Td  is 

Modern  Palmistry  :  or.  The  Book  of  the  Hand,  the  East. 

By  A.  E.  Craig.  In  Theology  we  may  mention  "  life  in  tfc» 

The  Mysteries  of  Neapolitan  Convente.    By  En-  Light  of  the  Worid,  "  a  volume  of  sermons,  Ijy 

nchetta  Caracciolo.  Translated  by  J.  S.  Eeafleld.  ^he    Archbishop  of    York;     Dean    StanlePi 

In  GEEiLT    Bbitain,  there  were    published  "Miscellanies;"  a  volume  of  "Esays  on  Be- 

dnring  the  year,  4,144  new  books  and  new  edi-  ligion  and  Literature, "  by    various   writa\ 

tions,  which  were  classified  as  follows:  Reli-  edited  by  Archbishop  Manning;  Mr.  GarbftA 

gious  books  and  pamphlets,  849 ;  novels,  410 ;  "  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Dogmatic  Faitk ;  * 

minor  works  of  notion  and  children's  books,  Mr. Tnstram's  "Natural History  of  the  BiUe;^ 

685 ;  annuals  and  serials  (volumes  only),  257;  Mr.  Perowne's  "  Hulsean  Lectures  on  theGoi- 

travels  and  topographical  works,  272 ;  English  head  of  Jesus ; "  "  Shipwrecks  of  Faith,"  " 

philology  and  education,  210 ;   European  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dubhn ;  and  the  "Voice 

classical  theology  and  translations,  196;   his-  the  Prayer  Book,"  by  the  Rev.  Nevison  I*-! 

torical  and  biographical,  193 ;  poetry  and  the  raine. 

drama,  150;  politics  and  questions  of  the  day,  In  Gekebal  LrrBBATXTss:   Mr.  Macftrro^' 

143;  science,  natural  history,  etc.,  133 ;  medi-  work    on    "Harmony;"    Mr.  Matthew  it*- 

cal  and  surgical,  121;  law,  101;    trade  and  nold's "  Study  of  Celtic  Literature ; "  Mr,  V9" 

commerce,  63;    agriculture,  horticulture,  etc,  liam  Michael  Rossetti's   "Essays   cm    Art;' 

62 ;   illustrated  works  (Christmas  books),  62 ;  Professor    Morley's  "  English    Writers, 

art,  architecture,  etc.,  53  ;  naval,  military,  and  Chaucer  to  Dunbar ; "  Mr.  Bagehot's  " ' 

engineering,  42 ;  miscellaneous,  not  classified,  on  the  English  Constitution ; "  Sir  J.  Et 

859.    Of  the  English  fictions,  all  the  best  were  Tennent's  "Monogram  on  the  Wild  Eepl 

reprinted  here,  and  this  was  true  also  of  many  in  Ceylon  \ "  and  Chateaubriand's  "  AtaU,"  fcs 

of  the  religious  and  historical  works.    In  biog-  lostrated  by  Gostave  Dor6. 
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traosmitt^  to  him  bja  committee  appointed  shaping  the  policy  afterward  adopted  by  Coo- 
by  the  "influential  loyal  voters  of  Louisiana,"  gress  for  governing  and  reconstrnctlii  tk 
and  signed  by  J.  Madison  Wells,  the  Governor  lately  seceded  States, 
of  the  State;  W.  B.  Hyman,  Chief  Justice  of  The  session  of  the  Legislature  soon  after caa 
the  Supreme  Oourb  of  Louisiana;  B.  K.  Howell,  to  a  dose,  and  a  new  session,  provided  for  br 
Associate  Justice,  and  many  others — embracing,  law,  opened  on  Monday,  December  28tb.  hh 
according  to  the  letter  of  Jacob  Hawkins,  message  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislatore,  Gof- 
cliairman  of  the  meeting  from  which  the  me>  emor  Wells  expressed  his  regret  that  he  cmM 
morial  emanated,  about  one-third  of  the  more  not  congratulate  the  members  on  the  aiis{nce> 
influential  and  representative  men  who  were  under  which  they  assembled.  There  had  kec 
loyal  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  memorial  much  suffering,  the  result  of  a  great  destnc- 
declared  that  the  political  organizations  of  tion  of  property  attending  tibe  breaking  iisy 
Louisiana  at  that  time  were  not  republican,  be-  of  the  levees  on  the  liOssissippi  Ili?er,  and  c^tb 
cause  a  minority  of  the  citizens  were  disfran-  failure  of  the  crops  for  two  yeara  In  allcdis: 
chiscd  under  them,  and  because  they  did  not  to  the  political  relations  of  the  State,  the  Gof 
give  adequate  and  equal  protection  to  all ;  and  emor  said : 

furthermore,  that  they  were  not  loyal,  "  be-        On  ML  and  deliberate  consideration,  the  p«?li 

cause  they  are  controlled  by  those  who  were  have  pronoonoed  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Cra^ 

engaged  in,  and    now  sympathize  with,  the  to  reconstruct  these  States.    They  nave  gone  fcnkr. 

rebellion  against  the  Government."    The  peti-  t°<i  declared  their  purpose  that  these  Stotes  iM^ 

*:^«««-  l^.J3  fk^  ^/xii/N^rin/.  i««r.r.A»o. .  be  restored  to  their  former  participation  in  tw  w 

tioners  held  the  foUowing  language :  emment  until  suitable  conititutioW  gamLtm  « 

We  respectfully  represent  that  a  large  majority  of  provided  against  present  disloyalty  ana  futore  itbe- 

the  voters  of  the  State  regret  the  failure  of  the  late  lion.    One  of  these  guarantees,  adopted  br  thejstf* 

rebellion,  and  now  openlv  approve  and  advocate  the  ent  Congress  at  the  last  session,  is  embooied  mtk 

principles  and.  feelings  that  produced  it ;  that  the  proposed   amendment  to   the  Constitiitian  d  'if 

principles  and  persons  of  those  who  remained  loyal  United  States.    I  have  received,  through  the  Swt- 

are  as  odious  to  them  now  as  durin?  the  war,  and  taiy  of  State,  a  certified  copy  of  sua  ameD^iE^ 

that  those  who  assisted  the  General  Government  in  with  the  request  that  the  same  be  eubmitt(^dtoTc«^'7 

its  victorious  contest  are  now  in  the  condition  of  a  ratification,  and  it  is  transmitted  herewith  icccf^ 

vanquished  party ;  that  the  murders  and  persecutions  ingly.    In  view  of  the  diverse  opimons  ircllb'-vs 

of  loyal  men  are  increasing  in  frequency  and  turpi-  to  exist  between  the  members  of  Uie  GenenlAesee- 

tude.  and  that  the  lives,  liberty,  ana  property  of  the  bly  and  myself,  on  all  matters  connected  viti  ^ 

freeomen  are  mainly  dependent  upon  tne  interests  reconstruction  of  the  State,  I  shall  not  take  up  J^ 

4ind  caprices  of  the  disloyal ;  and  that  neither  we  nor  time  by  entering  into  an  extended  discnssoo  oi  ^ 

they  can  obtain  justice  in  the  civil  courts  or  adequate  features  of  the  proposed  amendment.    I  beBere  r^ 

mihtary  protection."  minds  to  be  made  up  how  you  shall  vote  on  iu» 

They  further  say :  ^^*^?«  ^^^  ^  «>^,^  ^5?.  ^,^^  *^^^  f  CS^ 

,„•',-  /.  «      ,   .  .,  you,  for  or  against.    That  I  may  not  be  iiuke*^ 

We,  therefore,  resoectfiniy,  but  most  earnestly,  Jtood,  however,  before  the  country,  in  mTTienis 

petition  your  honorable  bodies  to  take  such  action  as  go  important  a  measure,  I  desire  to  say,  &ii  1  ^'^ 

will  supersede  the  present  pohtical  organizations  in  gider  the  amendment  as  just  and  proper,  adj^oai 

our  State  by  such  as  will  be  loyal  to  the  General  Gov-  and  settUmr,  as  it  does,  the  riffhte  ofcituenshi?  ^^ " 

emment,  and  secure  to  the  loyal  people  of  Louisiana  personsTwithout  reference  to  race  or  color;  r^ 

protection  m  theur  hves,  hberty,  and  property.  ^^^qb  the  vaUdity  of  the  public  debt ;  repiiiatw  ?• 

On  presenting  this  memorial,  Senator  Trum-  payment  or  assumption  of  any  debt  or  ooligs^a* 

bull  held  that  the  connection  of  Louisiana  and  ??^,®^^,«j<^  ^^  insurrection  or  rebeUion  i^a- 

other  seeded  States  with  the  central  Govern-  ^Tol ^Z'^^t^'^ ^I^^^S^* 

ment  had  been  severed,  and  it  now  rested  with  holding  office  under  the  United  States  and  ^t* 

Congress  entirel}'  to  ordain  the  measures  neces-  Governments  to  a  certain  class  of  persona  vb&y* 

saryto  restore  them  to  theur  former  relations,  engaged  m  insurrection  or  rebellion  agaiasj 

He  closed  his  remarks  with  these  words :  S^elt^foU  appSSv^f ^t  f  ^ot^C^ 

The  duty  of  Congress,  in  my  jud^ent,  is,  if  this  the  amendment  as  a  finality  for  the  admusif » 

state  of  facts  be  true,  as  alleged,  to  mterfere  at  once  restoration  of  the  late  rebel  States.    I  consider  i:  ^ 

and  set  aside  these  political  organizations  which  are  within  the  province  and  to  be  the  dutv  of  Cx^ 

oppressing  lo:^al  men  and  are  managing  the  affairs  of  to  require  of  these  States,  as  additlonAl  gmrc^ 

these  States  in  the  interest  of  the  very  men  who  that  Uiey  shall,  by  constitutional  enactment*,  n^ 

sought  to  overturn  and  destroy  tMs  Government,  nize  and  establish  equal  political  rights  in  tliepr* 

The  people  of  Louisiana— that  is  the  particular  case—  lege  of  the  ballot,  to  all  men.    I  believe  ancfc  V- 

must  aowspt  the  fate  that  awaits  all  people  who  un-  the  fixed  will  and  intention  of  Congress,  and  l^ 

justly  and  wickedly  engage  in  war  and  are  defeated,  consider  your  ratification  of  the  amraomeDt  v 

They  are  at  the  meroy  of  the  Federal  Government  of  exereise  any  influence  in  changing  or  altering 

the  United  States  of  America ;  and  the  Congress  of  determination.    The  idea  andhope  of  re*l 

the  United  States  is  vested  with  authority  to  pass  all  as  a  State  on  any  other  terms.  I  regard  as  L 

laws  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  all  powers  in-  and  the  sooner  the  honest,  well-meaning  mass  d 

trusted  to  this  Government.     Then,  sir,  I  think  it  people  realize  the  fact,  and  make  up  thou  ms^ 

should  exerdse  this  power  and  pass  the  necessary  submit  and  act  accordingly,  will  they  assist  in  t-i'^ 

laws  to  secure  to  Union  men  and  loyal  citizens  their  ing  and  settling  our  poutical  relations  with  tk  F' 

Tights  in  these  rebellious  States,  the  necessary  laws  eral  Government  on  a  peaceful  and  peimaDCDt  'btA 
to  place  them  in  authority  and  control  so  that  they  «  .        j-  *^ 

may  have  protection,  and  secure  to  all  republican  lib-        A  jomt  resolution  was  almost  imme<Jtt»j 

erty.  introduced  in  the  Senate,  refusing  to  ratifr  d 

The  discussion  which  arose  out  of  the  subject  amendment,  and    was   passed  through  w 

of  this  memorial  had  an  important  influence  in  Houses  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
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of  the  United  States  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  more  ef- 
flcient  government  of  the  rebel  States." 

8x0.  2.  That  all  the  officers  of  the  State  of  Looi- 
siana  shall  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties  in  their  respective  stations,  as  if  no  such  law 
had  been  promulgated.  That  in  case  of  actual  con- 
flict between  the  officers  of  the  State  government 
and  those  of  the  General  Government,  the  former 
will  oppose  a  mere  passive  resistance  to  the  orders 
emanatmg  from  the  latter,  and  will  unmediatelv  re- 
port the  matter  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
and  to  the  district  attorneys  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

Sso.  S.  That  it  shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  Attomer- 
General  to  take  immediate  steps,  m  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  to  test  the  validity  of  this  law, 
by  instituting  legal  proceedings  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Sbo.  4.  That  in  case  the  said  law  should  beheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  constitutional,  then  the  above 
resolutions,  directing  the  course  oi  conduct  to  be 
followed  bv  the  officers  of  this  State,  shall  be  con- 
sidered null  and  void. 

Sio.  5.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Con- 
ffress,  and  to  each  of  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union. 

Sxo.  6.  That  these  resolutions  take  effect  from  and 
after  their  passage. 

On  the  following  day  a  protest  was  read  in 
the  Uoase  and  referred  to  the  same  coromittee, 
which  ran  in  these  words : 

Whereou^  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
the  paramount  and  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  and 
any  body  organized  in  contravention  of  its  provis- 
ions is  unconstitutional,  and  all  its  acts  are  usurpa- 
tions of  authoritv ;  therefore 

£e  U  retolvid,  £v  the  SenaU  and  Jfouss  qf  JUpre- 
ientaUveSy  ttc.y  That  the  act  passed  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1867,  hj  the  fractional  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  entitled  *^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more 
effident  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  notwith- 
standing the  wise  and  patriotic  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  hereb;^  declared  unconstitutional,  both  in 
letter  and  in  spirit,  and  hence  is  not  lawfully  binding 
on  the  people  of  this  State,  and  can  only  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  force  of  the  bayonet,  in  defiance  of  jus- 
tice, right,  and  equity. 

Besotvedy  That  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
people  of  liOuisiana,  this  constitutional  Legislature 
nereby  records  and  proclaims  its  solemn  protest 
against  the  legality  of  said  act,  imtil  passed  upon  and 
acgudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  andj  in  the  interim,  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
while  submitting  with  becoming  digiiity  to  the  law 
of  force,  will  mamtain  their  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges  in  reserve,  and  subject  to  the  ultimate 
triumpn  of  constitutional  law,  as  expounded  bv  our 
fore&thers,  and  controlled  by  an  All-wise  Providence. 

Betolved,  That  the  sum  of  $30,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  above- 
mentioned  act. 

Bfolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
over  the  signatures  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

The  joint  resolutions,  as  submitted  by  the 
joint  committee  and  finally  passed,  appointed 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the 
Iloase,  and  two  other  Senators  and  three  Bep- 
resentatives, as  commisgionera,  to  take  the  ne- 
cessary steps,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  similar  agents  of  other  States,  to  have 
tested,  before  a  oourt  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Con- 


gress "  for  the  better  govemment  of  the  rebel 
States."  The  Governor  returned  the  joint 
resolutions  with  liis  veto. 
•  Ko  further  action  was  taken  in  the  case  bj 
the  General  Assembly.  An  election  of  cerUin 
municipal  officers  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
Lad  been  ordered  by  law  to  take  place  on  tbe 
1 1th  of  March.  Some  doubt  was  entertained  as 
to  whether  the  provisions  of  the  lato  Act  of  Con- 
gress regarding  the  qualifications  for  electors 
in  the  States  included  within  the  inilitirj 
district  were  to  be  considered  as  operatiTe  is 
case  of  such  election.  No  oflBcer  had  as  yet 
been  assigned  to  the  Fifth  District,  and  Geoera! 
Sheridan,  the  commander  of  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gul^  was  unwilling  to  exercise  anr 
authority  in  the  premises.  A  bill  passed  lie 
House  of  Representatives  providing  for  tk 
postponement  of  the  election,  and  the  Senate  wss 
cdled  together  on  Saturday  for  the  special  par- 
pose  of  taking  action  upon  it,  although  tbat  b«lj 
bad  been  at^ourned  to  the  foUowing  M(Hid3T. 
The  Senate  refused  to  suspend  its  rules  for  thf 
purpose  of  considering  this  queption,  and  tk 
bill  failed  of  passage.  At  this  juncture  Got- 
ernor  Wells  issued  a  proclamation,  in  the  prt- 
amble  of  which  he  recounted  the  promoiBrf 
the  reconstruction  act  of  March  2dL  with  xt- 
gard  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  then  decW 
as  follows : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  J.  Madison  Wells,  Gototot  o( 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  declare  tbe  ^ 
act  to  be  in  force  in  the  said  State,  and  all  eleetixti 
held  from  and  after  this  date,  either  by  SUte^  bjih*?- 
pal,  or  parochial  authority,  except  in  strict  <'«*^^* 
ty  to  section  six  of  said  act  of  Congress,  to  be  Tj*i 
and  of  no  effect,  and  all  persons  elected  to  fC^ 
must  be  able  to  qualify  under  said  law  before  tKj 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  same, 

(Signed)  J.  MADISON  WELLS, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  LooisuB* 

Notwithstanding  this  prodamatioo,  pw?*^ 
tions  were  made  for  holding  the  elcctioo  i^: 
New  Orleans  under  the  old  suffrage  rc^ 
tions,  and  serious  disturbance  was  apprcbecc 
ed  should  those  attempt  to  vote  who  were  tt 
franchised  by  the  last  act  of  Ooogress.  T« 
prevent  a  possible  repetition  of  the  scenes  "< 
July  80,  1866,  General  Sheridan,  at  the  soix 
tations  of  several  promiuent  officials,  sofir**' 
sumed  the  authority  of  district  commander  «s 
to  forbid  the  holding  of  the  proposed  electic:. 
The  following  is  the  order  issued  for  tbat  p-^'- 

pose: 

Getural  Ord€r$^  No.  18. 

nSADQlTARraRS  DXPAB-nCZXT  Of  tM  O^^'' ! 

New  OEUCAKa,LA.,iftfW*».l*J    ' 
No  commander  having  yet  been  appointee  for 
military  district  of  Louisiana  and  Texts  created 
the  recent  law  of  Congress,  entitled  **  An  set  tc  r 
vide  for  the  more  efficient  govemment  ot  thf  r*^ 
States ;  and  Brevet  M^or-General  Mower,  eomo'' 
ing  in  thb  city,  and  the  Mayor  and  Chief  of  r« 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  having  all  cxprewed  t> 
personallV  their  fears  that  the  public  peace  ^^ 
disturbea  by  the  election  for  some  of  the  dtr  o3j 
ordered  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  LouirtJ* 
take  place  on  Monday,  the  IKh  instant,  »w  ^ 
body,  at  a  spedal  session,  having  refitfoa  to  P' 
pone  said  election,  thereby  rendering  it  "*'**' 
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qoalifled  should  adopt  this  course  as  much  to  protect  so  to  influence  and  direct  the  suStngt  as  to  eleottmt- 

in  person  and  property  their  fellow-citizens  who  are  worthy  men  to  offioOj  and  thereby   to  prevent  thi 

disihmchised  dv  these  billSf  as  to  retain  their  own  power  of  the  State  fallmg  into  unworthy  handt,  bo: 

personal  and  poutical  freedom ;  and  the  dischai|^  of  at  the  same  time  secure  that  your  choice  shall  be  k- 

this  duty  is  also  due  to  a  large  number  of  newl;^-en-  si>ectGd,  and  that  the  men  so  choseii  shall  be  cLo^Kd 

fhmchised  blacks,  who,  unaccustomed  to  the  rights  with  authority  which  none  can  question, 

of  electors,  and  wno  in  a  great  measure  unquahfied  In  following  out  the  course  of  action  here  indscsttd, 

to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  govemment,  should  be  you  will  be  culed  on  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  extraae 

properly  counselled  in  the  exercise  of  this  new  privi-  tolerance  and  forbearance,  but  we  befieve  it  to  be  th* 

lege  in  order  to  save  the  State  from  anarchy  and  mis-  only  course  consistent  with  our  present  condition  tud 

nue.  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  you  will  not  hes&ata  tf 

mi     /-I         ...           -n   1      1  n  1  X*         x       i.  ohv  sa<7ifice  necessaiy  to  that  end. 

The  Oommittee  on  Federal  Relations,  to  whom  j^  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  we  place  an  tJta&r 

this  resolution   was  referred,  submitted   a  re-  ing  confidence  in  the  people,  and  believe  that,  by  tb 

port  on  the  25th,  couched  in  the  following  Ian-  exercise  of  wisdom,  prudence,  and  patriotism,  tier 

guage,  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  the  State :  "^^  so  <x>nduct  the  State  through  thia  ordeal,  as  to 

^  ^^  '  oommand  the  respect  of  mends  and  foes. 

ADDBZSS    OF  THE     OWnSB^ASHMBLT  TO    THE  PEOPLE  ^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^.^  ^j^j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  q^, 

TherecentactionofCongressinthepassageofthe  eral  Assembly,  under  the  constitution  of  18«, 

measures  commonly  known  as  "  the  miUtary  recon-  ca™©  w  a  close.     Among  the  acts  of  this  body, 

etruction  bill,"  and  the  "  supplemental  bilL"  precipi-  not  already  mentioned,  was  a  joint  resolatitffl 

tates  upon  the  people  the  consideration  of  most  mo-  praying  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

mentous  questions,  affecting  not  merely  then-present  pardon  Matthew  F.  Maury  for  the  part  takai 

and  future  welfare,  but  mvolvmg  the  very  pohtical  r„  ,  .^  .     .,  ^  ,  .    ^^^     'rk:„.«o^i«*:Vjr— ^--« 

eiUtenoe  of  the  State,  and  it  seem?  evident  that  active  ^^  ^^  ^J^X  ^^^  ^^V  "^^  resolution  was  ve- 

steps  will  be  at  once  taken  for  the  reorganization  of  toed  by  the  (Governor,  but  was  again  passed  or 

our  State  govemment  in  accordance  with  the  princi-  nearly  a  full  vote  of  both  Houses, 

pies  of  those  measures,  and  that  general  elections  will  ^^ts  were  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Trc«niy 

^A^!,^^Z%%^^ri>>^Ut^yn,>o,>^  Of  the  Stete^mhormDg  the  i^ueof  rixp«r 

for  the  people  to  determine  forthwith  what  line  of  c^^**.  bonds  to  the  amount  of  f8,OOO,000,  and 

conduct  IS  most  proper  for  them  to  pursue.  legalizing  the  notes  of  the  city  of  New  OrlesDS, 

Your  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  have  of  which  $8, 650,000  were  then  in  circnlatioo  «»• 

not faUedjto^^^this  question  the  most  anxious  and  ^^^  ^^^  jj^^j^  ^f  4i  ^^^  money,"  and  permitting! 

The  subject-matter  is  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  our  ^irf  her  issue  of  similar  notes,  to  the  amonnt  of 
legislative  action  by  a  power  over  which  we  have  no  $2,500,000.  A  school  act  was  passed,  makicf 
control,  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  give  our  constitu-  special  provision  for  children  of  colored  par- 
ents the  results  of  our  sober  and  serious  refection,  gQQg 

and  to  advise  them  as  to  the  course  we  think  they  nl^m-ni  Qii/^«^/^An  t^a^iti  tliA  i\n*i^^  <^^^Un««r 

Bhould  adopt  underthe  circumstances.  ^f?^^J^  Shendan  began  the  duties  of  h»D^ 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinions  of  the  justice,  mag-  position  by  inaugurating  rigorous  measures  for 

nanimity,  or  consUtution&ty  of  these  Congressional  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditkm  of 

measures,  they  are  imposed  upon  us  by  an  authority  N'ew  Orleans,  and  by  clearing  his  war  of  «!^ 

which  we  have  clearlv  no  power  to  resist,  and  we  4.^^^  obnoxious  oflBcials  who  were  in  hii  opiiuoo 

therefore  solemnly  believe  it  becomes  our  duty  not  ,                  *    xi.            ^  ^^  «.a.                     •*  *^  ti. 

only  to  abstain  fr6m  fruitless  and  factious  opposition,  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  community.  The 

but  to  exert  all  our  power  and  influence,  so  to  direct  removals  from  offices  were  made  by  the  follow- 

events  as  that  the  least  harm  may  come  to  the  State  ing  general  order, 
from  their  execution. 

We,  therefore,  exhort  the  people  to  organize  thor-  General  Orders,  No.  6. 

onghly  and  take  an  active  part  in  all  elections,  under  Headqttartsbs  Fifth  Militaxt  Dnrncc,  \ 

WMteVer  authority  they  may  be  held.  New  Oklsajvs,  La.,  March  «T.  1981.    \ 

Avoid  all  semblance  of  opposition  to  the  free  and  Andrew  S.  Herron,  Attorney-General  State  of  Lro- 
fair  suflfrage  of  every  man  having  the  right  to  vote  un-  isiana,  John  T.  Monroe.  Mayor  city  of  New  Orieau. 
der  the  authority  of  Congress.  and  Edmund  Abell,  Judge  First  District  Court,  dJ? 
Let  there  be  no  collisions  or  conflicts  of  any  kind,  of  New  Orleans,  are  hereby  removed  fVom  thar  rt- 
Avoid  dissensions  among  yourselves.  spective  offices  from  12  m.  to-day,  and  the  foUowiEf 
Bring  forward,  as  candidates,  citizens  in  whose  wis-  appomtmenta  made,  to  take  effect  from  the  suzke  daSA, 
dom,  discretion,  and  courage  you  can  place  implicit  "^^•_   xt-v*              r^ 
confidence,  and  whose  qualifications  shall  conform,  as  B.  L.  Lynch  to  be  Attorney-General  State  of  L<«- 
fkr  as  practicable,  to  the  requirements  of  Congress.  isiana,  Edward  Heath  to  be  Mayor  of  the  city  of  N«* 
Suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  the  consideration  of  Orleans,  and  W.  W.  Howe  to  be  Judge  of  the  Iii* 
all  questions  which  may  lead  to  division  of  opinion  I^istrict  Court,  city  of  New  Orleans, 
among  you.  Each  person  removed  will  turn  over  all  books,  pa- 
Look  to  the  character  of  the  men  whom  you  select.  ?««»  records,  etc.,  pertaining  to  his  office,  to  tb«  <^ 
Do  not  seek  to  bind  them  in  advance  to  any  partic-  appointed  thereto,  and  the  authority  of  the  lattcs-  vi 
nlar  course  of  policy,  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  l)e  duly  respected  and  enforced.             «w^«.,^  .  ^ 
which  must  at  last  be  determined  by  the  "  logic  of  By  command  of  Msgor  General  P.  H.  SH  KKTDAy. 
events,"  but  leave  them  free  and  untrammelled  to  act  Qvx>.  L.  Habtsutv,  A.  A.  G. 
as  their  judgments  may  dictate,  for  the  interest  and  __        *,,,,,          ^..,                      -•• 
honored  the  State.  Judge  Abell  addressed  to  the  commaiMiQ^ 

Let  moderation  and  temperance  guide  you  in  coun-  officer  a  protest  against  tliis  action,  in  which  fat 

sel  and  conduct.             took  the  ground  that  the  power  ot  remon; 

Bestnun  and  control  the  ebuUitions  of  inconsider-  ^  ^        ^  ^     ^j^gt^ct  commanders  br 

ate,  rash,  and  turbulent  men,  who  may  precipitate  col-  7T         )^   Pv^                 v  i.                1      <^          j  ** 

Usions  f^om  which  nothing  but  injury  to  the  State  *"«  act  of  Congress,  but  expressly  reserved  to 

and  peoole  can  possibly  result.  the  United  States.    In  defence  of  his  condfict. 

Use  ad  fair  and  legitmiate  means  within  yourpower  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate  riot  ai    Kew 
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« 

The  following  extracts  from  two  of  the  lead-  I  cannot  find  »  single  officer  holding  •P«i^ 

iDg  New  Orleans  papers  show  how  the  work-  ^'^^^F  ^^  ^^t^T-^lf^  4^^!SS^^  ^J^ 

,  °     «  .,            .  .  ^..^                        1  J   V     J.L  me  in  reposmir  trust  in  bim  in  assisting  in  ngittn- 

ing  of  the  registration  was  regarded  by  the  ti^^^    i  WT^quently  called  the  Gov^or's  ttta- 

press  of  that  city :  tion  to  murders  and  outrages  upon  loyal  men,  but  m 

The  Registration  SwindU,  —  The  disgraceful  exhi-  far  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  my  auggestio^  sad 

bition  of  the  utter  trampling  upon  all  law,  right,  and  none  of  the  lawless  persons  have  been  brougbt  to 

decency,  known  as  the  registration  in  this  city,  is  still  JusUce.    He  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  are  bc^ 

continued.     More  than  a  half  of  the  white  citizens  disquahfled  under  the  Mihtaiy  Act,  and  I  deare  ttic 

fully  qualified  under  the  law  are  turned  away,  while  immediate  removal  of  the  Governor. 

«^t^erNa?«?fi^=^n^o'S^^rui"d  .  General  Sheridan  agreed  with  General  GriA 


quarter  of  a^centwy.  and  who  pay  indiyidu^y  more  jg  impeding  me  as  ranch  as  he  can."     Gcnenl 

taxes  than  the  whole  radical  party  m  the  State  pay  r*  ^  \ V^a  -^  ♦i.^-^  ^».^» . 

collectively,  are  turned  away  bScaiie  they  have  bwh  ^^ant  replied  m  these  words : 

at  some  remote  period  of  their  lives  school  directors  Washwotoit,  April «,  196r. 

or  aldermen  unaer  the  city  government,  and  are  sus-  M^or-Qenerdl  P.  E,  Sheridan^  Sew  Orl^am,  Z*.  : 

Sected  of  having  sympathized  with  the  rebellion. —        I  would  advise  that  no  removals  of  Govenwri  rf 

?!  0.  Tim€8,  April  11.  States  be  made  at  present  It  is  a  question  nowrawitf 

Mt  to  Register  and  Vote  is  to  Vote  against  the  consideration  whether  the  power  exists,  under  the 

South,— TJn^ei  ordinary  circumstances  you  mi^ht  con-  law,  to  remove  except  by  special  act  of  Congress,  or 

suit  your  sense  of  the  fitness  of  men  to  vote  with  you,  by  trial  under  the  sixtn  section  of  the  act  pfoowl- 

and  decline  to  vote  with  such  as  you  deemed  unfit,  gated  in  Orders  83.  U.  S.  GRANT,  GenoaL 

But  this  is  a  moment  of  peril  to  your  wives,  your         _  ^rr  ,i 

children,  your  sisters,  and  to  those  men  who  are  dis-        Governor  Wells  gave  special  canse  of  core- 

franchisea  by  Congress ;  and^  if  you  shrink  from  plaint  in  the  State  by  the  illegal  appoiotmect 

voting  now,  you  commit  their  future-which  they  of  a  new  Board  of  Levee  Commissioners.  Mnch 

cannot,  but  you  might,  control— to  those  who  desire  j«^««^  4.^  ^^^^^^^  i^«^  ».«««  a^^^  ;«  i  ^r.:»*«>.« 

to  tranlple  aU  their  Teeings,  aspirations,  hopes,  inter-  jam^e  to  property  had  been  done  m  Louam 

ests,  their  every  thing,  m  short,  mto  the  very  dust,  by  the   overflowing  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 

If  you  wish  to  see  those  whom  you  profess  to  love,  consequent  upon  an  extensive  breaking  awar 


and  let  your  State  fall  into  ahen  hands.  He  who  will  raised  by  the  issue  of  levee  bonds, 
not  now  take  part  in  the  reorganization  forced  upon  necessary  repairs,  eta,  on  the  levees,  and  hid 
us  by  a  power  we  cannot  resist,  votes  that  those  only  appointed  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  roper- 
shall  govern  the  State,  preside  m  its  courts  and  exe-  j^tend  the  disbursement  of  these  funds.  Tbcw 
cute  their  decrees,  collect,  appropriate,  and  disburse  ^^^^'-^^^^  ,„.^««  ^T,*^r.^m^A  4-^  ^^^i^n^. 
its  revenues,  and  prescribe  its  kws,  wio  desire,  Uke  commissioners  were  authorized  to  conttiw 
Brownlow,  to  drive  out  every  man  of  Southern  heart  their  functions  until  superseded  by  law.  lioT- 
and  Southern  affections,  that  a  new  population  may  emor  "Wells,  however,  not  approving  of  the 
possess  the  land.  Not  to  register  and  not  to  vote  is  Board  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  designated 
to  vote  against  the  Soutiu-^VT  0,  Picayune,  April  21.  ^  ^^^  g^^.  ^^  commissioners,  and  directed  thm 
•  The  negroes,  in  most  cases,  came  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  records  and  assets  oo 
with  alacrity,  to  claim  the  privilege  so  suddenly  the  1st  of  May.  This  action  gave  rise  to  diiE- 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  were  encouraged  culties  springing  from  the  conflicting  authorhy 
and  protected  in  so  doing.  A  lieutenant  of  of  the  two  Boards,  which  were  summarilj  td- 
the  police  in  New  Orieans,  accused  of  intimi-  tied  by  General  Sheridan  in  the  folioTOg 
dating  the  freedinen  at  the  registry  office,  was  order: 

promptly  removed  by  a  special  order  from  the  Special  Orden,  No,  M. 

district  commander.     Some  disturbances  being  Heumiuabtsm  Fifth  MiLrr^aTDimicT,) 

anticipated  from  the  hostile  collision  of  the  Nkw  Orleaks,  La,.  Jfay  a,  16<I.     > 

freedraen   and   disfranchised  whites.   General  [Extract.-]    •    *    ♦    *,*.*,>  To  relieva  tfce 

Mo  wry  issued  an  address  to  the  former  class,  ^tote  of  ^ouisi^  from  the  incub^  of  tiie  qi^ 

.   %.        .»          i.Ui.xLr^                   i.uj  which  now  exists  between  nis  iucellency  tne  0<v- 

romindmg  them    that    the    Government  had  emor  and  the  State  Legisiature,  as  to  which  poltoJ 

given  them   freedom  and   now  bestowed   the  party  shall  have  the  disbursement  of  the  four  ob- 

franchise  upon  them,  and  asfiuring  them  that  Hon  dollars  ($4,000,000)  of  the  "  levee  bonds  "  «- 

they  would  be  protected  in  its  exercise.     He  thorizedby  tholMtI^lature,andmordCTtoh^ 

furthermore  appealed  to  them  not  to  disappoint  J^^, --^J  ^^^"tft,  t^A  ^^^'^ 

their  fnends  and  gratify  their  enemies  by  com-  tended  Boards  of  Levee  Commisaionen  are  hottv 

mitting  excesses  and  showing  themselves  un-  aboUshed,  and  the  following  Board  wpoinud.    h 

worthy  of  their  freedom.  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly. 

General  Sheridan,  as  an  additional  precau-  ^^S''?^^'''^r^'S^'J^t^JJ^''^°''^ 

A*        r    u  J     au               •          jf  n               '     xi  J.  H.  OoLESBT,  pansh  01  Orleans, 

tion,  forbade  the  carrying  of  fii-earms  in  the  j.  BunNsmB,  pansh  of  Ascension. 

city  of  New  Orleans,  except  by  oflScers  for  the  W.  D.  Smith,  parish  of  Jefferson, 

execution  of  their  duties.  W.  L.  McMillkn,  parish  of  CmtoH. 

Early  in  April,  General  Sheridan  wrote  to  The  exisfmff  laws  respecting  Uie  duties,  wmpt^ 

General  Grant,  enclosing  the  following  passage  ^Jj^'^'  «^»  °^^^^  Commiss^ert  wdl  ranmn  » 

from  a  letter  written  by  General  Griffin,  com-  The  Board  will  meet  in  the  city  of  New  Oiimm 

manding  in  Texas :  on  the  loth  inst,  to  oiganixe  and  receive  fr«  tfc« 
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rity,  and  I  feci  as  the  people  of  the  whole  State  feel,  not  dUqoalifled  under  the  ndincni  of  the  Board  of 

that  we  have  got  ria  or  an  unprincipled  Qovemor  Be^stration,  he  will  be  registerea  as  a  voter, 

and  the  set  of  disreputable  tricksters  he  had  about  B7  command  of  Maj.-^n.  P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

him.   Nothing  will  answer  here  but  a  bold  and  strong  Jajoa  Vf.  Fobstth,  Brevet  Col.  U.  S.  Army, 

course,  and  in  taking  it  I  am  supported  hj  every  Secretarj  Civil  Amdn. 

The  time  allotted  for  completing  the  regis- 
A  Republican  Oonveation,  which  met  at  Ne^  tration  was  extended  to  the  16th  of  July,  ex- 
Orleans  in  June,  indorsed  tlie  following  princi-  cept  in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  where  it  was 
pies  as  embodying  tlie  platform  on  which  the  limited  to  the  80th  of  June.    After  the  pro- 
party  was  to  act  in  Louisiana :  mulgation    of    Attorney-General    Stanbery's 

We  advocate  and  will  enforce  perfect  equality  under  opinion  on  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Con- 

the  law  to  all  men,  without  mstinction  of  race  or  gress  (see  PuBUO  Dooumentb)  restricting  the 

color ;  indorse  the  acts  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  For-  franchise,  it  was  thought  that  a  still   further 

tieth  Congresses;  wiU  reconstruct  Louisiana  upon  extension  of  time  would  be  necessary  if  the 

the  Congressional  basis,  and  send  to  Congress  only  ./T  *"*'"^*  ^""^   ttv^^  ^  u^^.v«ocuj    u.   vuc 

true  and  loyal  men.    Nominations  for  office  to  be  Attorney-General's   mterpretation  was    actal 

made  only  of  those  who  will  enforce  perfect  equality  upon,  in  order  to  acknit  large  numbers  who 

and  the  right  to  hold  office,  irrespective  of  race  or  had  been  excluded   from  registration  bv  the 

color.    We  will  insist  on  perfect  ecjuality,  without  construction  hitherto  adopted.    Adjutant'Cen- 

distmction  of  race  or  color,  m  the  nght  to  vote  and  -_„i  Tr>,««aA«j  *^ir^^^^^i^\.A  4-^  r««^^»«i  cu..-: 

enter  the  jur^-box,  without  any  educational  or  prop-  f  «^  Townsend  telegraphed  t»  General  Shen- 

erty  qualifications  bemg  required ;  also  on  the  right  Q^n,  on  the   21st   of   June,   in  the   followmj 


and  be    words : 


IDg 


to  practise  all  professions,  to  buy,  sell,  travel, 
entertained,  and  to  enter  into  any  ana  all  civil  con-        ^^,  ^^         i-^^  .., 

tracts.    We  will  advocate  the  granting  of  immediate        X<^"  telegram  to  General  Grant,  proposing  to  d«e 

assistance  by  the  General  Government  for  rebuUdmg  registeaUon  in  New  Orleans  on  the  8pth  of  this 

the  levees.    We  will  also  advocate  unmigration,  and  ™°[^^?»  *^1  **  ?^^^  ^r^F  Pt*^  "^  Louiaiana  on  the 

division  of  lands  of  the  State,  as  far  as  practiiible,  10th  July,  has  been  submitted  to  the  President,  who 

mto  small  farms,  in  order  that  the  masses  of  our  peo^  w.  of  opimon  that  the  proposed  limitation  of  tune 

pie  may  be  enabled  to  become  landholders.    We  wUl  ™i  }^  too  short  lor  a  full  and  fair  FMriatratoon,  and 

advocate  the  repeal  of  the  cotton  tax  by  Congress ;  that  the  electors  m  your  district  should  be  allowed  to 

if  not  granted,  we  will  demand  as  a  right  that  dass  the  1st  of  August  to  register,  especially  as  it  is  not 

legislation  be  aboUshed,  and  taxes  laid  on  aU  the  pro-  P«>hable  that  reffistration  m  the  other  districts  mil 

ductive  wealth  of  the  Union ;  let  products  of  fe-  \®  completed  before  that  time.    He  therefore  directo 

culture,  mines,  and  manufflotnrea.  he  eoimllv  anH  ^ir-  that  the  registry  be  not  dosed  before  the  let  of  Ao- 


SI?J'«,^oIi!??''  ""^  *?®  H^'  ?^^^'^'t''^'f'  i^^  ft®^        The  following  is  Sheridan's  reply : 
may  guarantee  equal  justice  to  black  and  white  alike.  „       ® ,     ^  "^ 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  aid  the  Government  m  paying  Hbadquabtebs  Fxra  Miliiaby  DraT»w»r, ) 

the  fastloUar  of  the  pubUc  debt.  ^^    ^  a.n^al  n  ^  Omni   V^^!^^^"^^^^'  ^ 

The  platform  further  condemns  Johnson's  amnesty  ^^^  ^-  ^v  ^^  •  '  Washuiffton . 

property  protected ;  declares  that  no  man  is  to  be  ^T**  let,  unlesaj  have  some  good  reasons  to  the 

supported^  for  offici  who  will  not  boldly  and  openly  <^^trai7  and  ordenng  me  to  report  success  and  such 

pie  jge  himself  to  make  equal  distribution  i^iong  J^^9°5  ^^''  his  "iformaUon,  and  also  stating  that  in 

whiS  and  colored  alike  of  afl  offices  to  which  he  may  ^^  judgment  this  extension  is  necessaiy  to  full  and 

have  the  power  of  appointment.    As  the  newly  en-  ^*?  registration,  and  that  the  time  should  be  thus 

fnmchised^citizens  constitute  a  majority  of  the  nLty,  e'rten^ded  bemuse  other  distnct  commanders  wdl  not 

at  least  one-half  of  the  nominatiins  for  electi^-e  0%  «et  through  before  that  tune.    My  reasons  for  dosrn- 

flees  shaU  be  taken  from  that  ckss,  no  dUtinction  t»  re/T^atration  m  thia  city  were,  because  I  had  given  the 

1 J-   —1.-1.1 • ,     Y  **""'"*'-"%"  *^  citv  two  and  a  half  months,  and  there  were  no  more 


nonest.    The  party  wiU  always  discountenance  any  iXrZ     i  AiAr^^r/J^^r^lZ^l^Ai^  v™:«         <     il 

attempt  on  the  pit  of  any  lice  or  dass  to  assumi  ^®-  .\^i  "°*  {®f  warranted  m  keeping  up  boards 

practical  control  of  any  branch  of  the  government  to  °^  registration  at  large  expense  to  suit  new  issues 

the  exdusion  of  any  other  race  or  dsssT  ^^^^»  "^  ^*,  1^!  eleventh  hour     The  registratioo 

J  VI,  x,«  Aiiv«>  v^  v^i»o.  .^^  ^  completed  m  Louisiana  at  the  time  specified. 

Meantime  the  work  of  registration  was  go-  S^T^  !^  ordered  to  canrout  the  kw  under  Mr: 

ingforwardwithontinterruptTon.    Onoccasfon  Sn^'^if  i^X  f  M^^^ 

ot  an  appeal  irom  a  refusal  to  register  a  citizen  perjury  and  fraud  to  travel  on.    I  do  not  see  why  my 

of  New  Orleans,  an  order  was  indorsed  upon  registration  should  be  dependent  on  the  time  other 

the  appeal  in  the  following  terms :  district  commanders  ^t  through.    I  have  given  more 

time  for  the  registration  of  Louisiana  than  they  pro- 

IlBA3>QirAitTzas  Fifth  MiLrrABT  Distkiot,  )  pose  to  give  in  their  commands,  for  I  commenced  sis 

New  Okiaiks,  I^Jum  13, 186T.   f  ^eeks  before  they  did.    I  regret  that  I  should  have 

Bespectfullv    returned    through   Brigadier-General  to  differ  with  the  President,  but  it  must  be  recollected 

John  w,  Forsyth,  A.  A.  Ins.  General.  that  I  have  been  ordered  to  execute  a  law  to  which 

If  Mr. refuses  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  President  has  been  in  bitter  antagonism.    If  after 

the  Board  of  Registers  may  propound  to  him  rela-  this  report  the  time  be  extended,  please  notLfy  and 

tive  to  his  service  in  the  re  Del  army  during  the  war,  it  will  be  done.    I  would  do  it  at  once,  but  the  Presi- 

or  his  political  antecedents,  they  will  continue  to  re-  dent's  telegram  was  conditional,  and  *here  is  suffi- 

fuse  him  registration  until  such  time  as  he  does.    If  dent  time  left  to  issue  the  necessary  orders, 
upon  answering  such  questions  it  appears  that  he  is  P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Miyor-Genend  U.  S.  A 
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pletely  readjusting  the  board  of  aldermen  and       All  pereons  duly  regiBtcred  as  abore,  isd  no 

assistant  aldermen  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  fi^«"' •"  oonse<iuently  eligible,  under  the  hm  of 

by  the  removal  of  twenty-two  of  these  officials  j£^  ^^^'[^^T^!" r^Vli^J^^^  t 

and  the  designation  of  a  correspondmg  number  the  jury  liste  will  immediately  be  made  by  props 

to  succeed  them.    The  order  states  that  *Hhe  officers.    All  the  laws  of  the  State  respecting  exemp- 

reasons  for  removing  these  persons  are  to  be  tions,  etc,  tcom  juiy  duty,  will  remain  in  foroe. 

found  in  the  disordered  condition  to  which  they  The  President  of  the  United  States  not  beirp 
have  reduced  the  city  credit,  and  the  efforts  altogether  satisfied  with  the  course  of  G«oenl 
which  they  have  made,  and  are  making,  to  im-  Sheridan  in  Louisiana,  transmitted  to  Geo^ 
pede  the  lawful  execution  of  the  law  of  Con-  Grant,  on  the  17th  of  August,  an  order  re- 
gress, dated  March  2d,  and  the  acts  supplement-  lieving  that  officer  of  the  command  of  tht 
ary  thereto."  Fifth  District,  and  assigning  (xeneral  Thomaa. 

On  the  5th  of  August  Joseph  Hernandez,  hitherto  of  the  Department  of  the  Camber- 
city  treasurer  of  New  Orleans,  was  removed,  land,  to  that  position.  General  Sheridan  was 
and  Stoddart  Howell  appointed  in  his  place,  by  the  same  order,  appointed  to  the  commac^i 
and  reasons  sunilar  to  the  above  assigned  for  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  to  rdkve 
taking  that  step.  On  the  8th  the  chief  of  police  General  Hancock,  who  was  transferred  to  t!.e 
of  the  same  city  was  removed,  and  his  succes-  Department  of  the  Cumberland.  The  Pres- 
sor appointed,  at  the  request  of  Mayor  Heath,  dent  having  invited  General  Grant  to  makeacj 

Later  in  the  same  month,  the  city  surveyor  suggestions  which  he  saw  fit  with  regard  u 

of  New  Orleans,  the  city  attorney  and  assist-  these  assignments,  the  latter  urged  that  tLe 

ant  attorney  and   the   assistant    comptroller,  order  be  not  insisted  upon,  saying  that  Generai 

were  removed  for  reasons  "similar  to  those  Sheridan  had  performed  his  duties  fidthft^ 

given  in  the  order  reatljusting   the  common  and  intelligently,  and  that  his  removal  wod 

council  of  the  city  of  New  Orieans."    Other  be  looked  upon  as  an  effort  to  defeat  the  li*^ 

removals  were   made    and   reasons    assigned  of    Congress.      Nevertheless,   the    necemn 

therefor  by  the  followmg  order  of  August  29th :  orders  were  issued  for  carrying  into  effect  tii 

Special  Orderi^  No,  129.  changes  to  be  made  by  the  Presiden  t's  eomnuuhi 

Hkadquabtbbs  Firm  Militabt  Dbtbict,  )  In  consequcnce,  however,  of  the  unfaronbW 

Nbw  Oblbakb, La^  August ^,imi.    f  state  of  General  Thomas's  health,  asubseqiieBt 

A  \  ?°n  *^^t*"^  %^^  r  ^^JT^°i  ?r  V?"  order  of  August  26th  retained  him  in  his  kr- 

dred  dollars  Thomas  McNeeley,  who  had  deliberately ^-i^  j        •       ja^utt-a,!.  \rr 

murdered  a  colored  man  named  Jefferson,  and  for  ™®''  position,  and  assigned  to  the  Fifth  ICrj. 

refusing  to  admit  as  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  tary  District  Migor-Gencral  Winfield  S.  Hta- 

State  witnesses  of  negro  blood ;  on  the  reoommenda-  cock ;  while  General  Sheridan  was  directed  io 

tion  of  his  Excellency  Governor  Flanders.  James  C.  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  £tns8s, 

^XpJ^'y^A^^^^r:J^^:.  toassamecomoumdof  the  Departm<mt  rf  tk.e 

that  Office,  and  GoorgoDorman  appointed  in  his  Stead.  Missouri,  tummg  over  the  command  m  Lofli- 

Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  Mr.  siana  to  the  next  officer  in  rank  to  bimselt 

Dorman  will  take  and  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office  Brevet  Mmor-General  Charles  Griffin, 
prescribed  for  officers  of  the  United  Stotes.  General  Griffin,  who  remained  at  hi^  fwinef 

6.  For  allowing  an  alleged  murderer,  ordered  to  be  ^^  t.  n  i^^^*.^..   't  -^-     ^a      j*  j    i-     ^ 

confined  in  jaifby  Justice  Osbom,  to  escape,  and  POst,  Galveston,  Texas,  soon  after  died  of  ye.- 

afterward  making  no  efforts  to  accomplish  his  ar-  low  fever,  and  the  temporary  command  of  the 

rest,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  Excellency  Gov-  Fifth  Military  District  devolved  upon  Brevei 

emor  Flanders,  James  B.  Anderson,  sheriff  of  the  Maior-General  Joseph  A.  Mower,  of  the  Db- 

pwish  of  Brides,  is  hereby  removed  from  that  trict  of  Louisiana, 
office,  and  A.  J.  Sypher  appomted  m  his  stead.  ^         *^*"««""»       ^  .,      ^^^  ^  .  n    • 

Before  entering  upon  his  duties,  Mr.  Sypher  will        ^  vanous  parte  of  the  State,  especially  la 

fhmish  bonds  in  the  usual  amount,  and  take  and  the   country    parishes,  political' organ izatioB5 

subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  for  officers  had  been  formed,  mostly  of  negroes,  for  th* 

of  the  United  States.  «,.,,„         ^  purpose  of  military  drill.     These  bands  o«»- 

On  the  recommendation  of  his  Excellency  Govern-  f.  Jl  j  «^  i:*.*!^  ««1^„«««*    ««^   «-.«^  -:«  *^ 

or  Flanders,  Mr.  William  Simmons  is  hereby  ap-  8»oned  no  httle  annoyance,  and  gave  nse  to 

pointed  Police  Juror  for  Ward  No.  1,  parish  of  Cald-  feverish  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  nuay 

well,  vice  Bichard  King,  deceased.  citizens,  and  General  Mower  put  an  goA  to 

Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  Mr.  them  by  the  following  order : 
Simmons  will  take  and  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office 
preftjribed  for  officers  of  the  United  States.  General  Ordere^  Ab.  11. 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  P.  H.  SHERIDAN.  Hbadquakteks,  Dnmcr  of  LovntAvi,  I 

Qkobqb  L.  HABTSurr,  Asst.  Adjutant-Gkneral.  Kkw  Oelxaks,  La^  Stpt,  IC  ISCT.    ( 

It  having  oome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Brenl 

One  of   the  orders  issued  m  effecting  the  M^'or-General  Commanding,  that  in  Tarioo*  p«t»  of 

above-mentioned  removals,  contained  also  the  this  State  the  assembling  of  armed  men,  for  pohtwi 

following  important  section  relating  to  regis-  or  other  purposes,  is  of  frequent  occun^ 

«-««4.:.v»  «v.^  ♦k«  ^.,«i:fl^«^i^«  ^^  4««^J:. .  well-disposed  citizens  are  often  subjected  to  arnhJ^- 

tration  and  the  qualification  of  jurors :  ^^  f^^  ,^^^  pe„o^       t^  ^  .entinels  cr  ^ 

2.  The  rtj^tration  of  voters  of  the  State  of  Loui-  dettes,  it  is  hereby  orderea  that  such  prsrtkes,  tad 

siana  accordm^  to  laws  of  Congress  being  complete,  all  other  acts  tenmng  to  disorder  and  violeaee,  ibb^ 

it  is  hereby  ordered  that  no  person  who  is  not  regis-  be  at  onoe  discontinued.    Commandeit  of  poeCs>  *i^ 

terud  in  accordance  with  such  laws  shall  be  consid-  taohments,  and  stations  within  this  coauDand,  viL 

ored  M  a  duly  qualified  voter  of  the  State  of  Loui-  arrest  and  retain  until  further  orders  all  armed  ba 

liana.  found  posted  is  sentinels,  pickets,  or  Tidettes,  cr 
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of  the  United  States  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  more  ef- 
ficient government  of  the  rebel  States.'' 

Sso.  2.  That  all  the  officers  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana shall  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties  in  their  respective  stations,  as  if  no  such  law 
had  been  promulgated.  That  in  case  of  actual  con- 
flict between  the  officers  of  the  State  government 
and  those  of  the  General  Govemmentf  the  former 
will  oppose  a  mere  passive  resistance  to  the  orders 
emanatmg  A*om  the  latter,  and  will  immediately  re- 
port the  matter  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  otate 
and  to  the  district  attorneys  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

Seo.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  take  immediate  steps,  m  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  to  test  the  validity  of  this  law, 
by  instituting  legal  proceedings  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Sbo.  4.  That  in  case  the  said  law  should  be  held  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  constitutional,  then  the  above 
resolutions,  directing  the  course  oi  conduct  to  be 
followed  bv  the  officers  of  this  State,  shall  be  con- 
sidered null  and  void. 

Seo.  5.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  each  of  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union. 

Seo.  6.  That  these  resolutions  take  effect  from  and 
after  their  passage. 

On  the  following  day  a  protest  was  read  in 
the  House  and  referred  to  the  same  committee, 
which  ran  in  these  words : 

Wh^MS,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
the  paramount  and  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  and 
any  body  organized  in  contravention  of  its  provis- 
ions is  unconstitutional,  and  all  its  acts  are  usurpa- 
tions of  authority ;  therefore 

Be  U  resolved,  £v  the  Senate  and  House  qf  Bepre- 
sentativeSf  etc..  That  the  act  passed  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1867,  hj  the  fractional  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,''  notwith- 
standing the  wise  and  patriotic  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  hcreb;^  declared  unconstitutional,  both  in 
letter  and  in  spirit,  and  hence  is  not  lawfully  binding 
on  the  people  of  this  State,  and  can  only  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  force  of  the  bayonet,  in  defiance  of  jus- 
tice, rignt.  and  equity. 

jUtotvedy  That  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
eople  of  Louisiana,  this  constitutional  Legislature 
ereby  records  and  proclaims  its  solemn  protest 
against  the  legality  of  said  act,  until  passed  upon  and 
adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  andj  in  the  interim,  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
while  submitting  with  becoming  digmty  to  the  law 
of  force,  will  maintain  their  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges  in  reserve,  and  subject  to  the  ultimate 
triumpn  of  oonstitutiona]  law,  as  expounded  bv  our 
forefathers,  and  controlled  by  an  All -wise  Providence. 

Betolved,  That  the  sum  of  $30,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  above- 
mentioned  act. 

Beeolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  tresident  of  the  United  States, 
over  the  signatures  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

The  joint  resolutions,  as  submitted  by  the 
joint  committee  and  finally  passed,  appointed 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  two  other  Senators  and  three  Rep- 
resentatives, as  oomraispioners,  to  take  the  ne- 
cessary steps,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  similar  agents  of  other  States,  to  have 
tested,  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
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gress  "  for  the  better  government  of  the  rebel 
States."  The  Governor  returned  the  joint 
resolutions  with  his  veto. 
-  No  further  action  was  taken  in  the  case  by 
the  General  Assembly.  An  election  of  certtin 
Tnunicipal  oflScers  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
Lad  been  ordered  by  law  to  take  place  on  the 
11th  of  March.  Some  doubt  was  entertained  as 
to  whether  the  provisions  of  the  late  Act  of  Con- 
gress regarding  the  qualifications  for  electon 
in  the  States  included  within  the  roilitarr 
district  were  to  be  considered  as  operative  in 
case  of  such  election.  No  officer  had  as  yet 
been  assigned  to  the  Fifth  District,  and  General 
Sheridan,  the  commander  of  the  old  Depar- 
ment  of  the  Gul^  was  unwilling  to  exercise  any 
authority  in  the  premises.  A  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  providing  for  the 
postponement  of  the  election,  and  the  Senate  wss 
Cfflled  together  on  Saturday  for  the  special  par- 
pose  of  tiiking  action  upon  it,  although  tbat  body 
had  been  adjourned  to  the  following  Monday. 
The  Senate  refused  to  suspend  its  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  this  question,  and  the 
bill  failed  of  passage.  At  this  juncture  Gov- 
ernor Wells  issued  a  proclamation,  in  the  pre- 
amble of  which  ho  recounted  the  provisions  d 
the  reconstruction  act  of  March  2d,  with  i^ 
gard  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  then  dcdared 
as  follows : 

Now,  therefore,  I^  J.  Madison  Wells,  Goreraor  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  declare  the  m^ 
act  to  be  in  force  in  the  said  State,  and  all  electio» 
held  from  and  after  this  date,  either  by  State,  mCTirj- 
pal,  or  parochial  authority,  except  in  strict  oonfimm- 
ty  to  section  six  of  said'act  of  Congreas,  to  be  veU 
and  of  no  effect,  and  all  persons  elected  to  o£ck 
must  be  able  to  qualify  under  said  law  before  tivy 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  f^tsx, 

(Signed)  J.  MADISON  WELISj 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Loaistt&a> 

Notwithstanding  this  prodamation,  preptn 
tions  were  made  for  holding  the  electi(m  n: 
New  Orleans  under  the  old  suffrage  reg;u> 
tions,  and  serious  disturbance  was  apprehend- 
ed should  those  attempt  to  vote  who  were  er- 
franchised  by  the  last  act  of  Congress.  To 
prevent  a  possible  repetition  of  the  scenes  d 
July  80,  1866,  General  Sheridan,  at  the  solici- 
tations of  several  prominent  officials,  so  far  ts- 
sumed  the  authority  of  district  commander  &» 
to  forbid  the  holding  of  the  proposed  election 
The  following  is  the  order  issued  for  that  par- 
pose: 

General  Ordert^  No.  13. 

HSADQUARTEXS  DKrARTXBST  OP  TR  GCIT,  ( 

New  Okleahs,  La.,  March  %,  ISCl     f 
No  commander  having  ^et  been  appointed  far 
military  district  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  created 
the  recent  law  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  act  to  p 
vide  for  the  more  emcient  government  of  the  rel 
States  ;  and  Brevet  Mfuor-General  Mower,  comasar-^ 
ing  in  this  city,  and  the  Mayor  and  Chief  c(  Po.-^ 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  having  all  expressed  to  ; 

SersonaUy  their  fears  that  the  public  peace  mar 
bturbed  by  the  election  for  some  of  the  6xj 
ordered  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  LouisiiBa*  H 
take  place  on  Monday,  the  11th  instant,  ^''^^^^ 
body,  at  a  special  session,  having  refowd  to 
pone  said  election,  thereby  ren^ring  U  "^ 
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Oolleite  of  New  Jersey  {Princeton)  conftrrcd  on 

him  the  de^^ree  of  LL.  D.  in  msi. 

LUTHERANS.  I.  United  Statw. — The 
"Latheran  AlmaDao  for  1866"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing fltatistical  view  of  tlie  Lntheran  Ohnrch 
in  the  United  States: 
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Under  tbe  patronage  of  the  Lutheran  Chnrf  li 
(aJ)  the  above  divisions  taken  togetlier)  are  14 


literarj  and  theological  schools,  19  coll^eis  14 
academies,  9  female  aeminarie*,  and  15  deemoBj- 
narj  institutions.      Otlier  benevolent  iastitii- 

The  Pareot  Education  Societj. . . 

Foreign  Hlstioimiy  Sode^ 

Home  MuaiDnai;  bodet; 

Church  Eitenaiou  Sodety 

Publication  Society 

Hiatorical  Bodetj 

Futon'  Fund 


The  Lutheran  periodicals  are  11  Zngli^H 
weekly,  3  semi-monthly,  4  mguthly,  and  I 
qaarterly),  9  German  (i  semi-monLldj,  j 
monthly,  and  S  not  defined),  and  6  Swedish  iMl 
Norwegian  (1  weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  and  S 
monthly). 

Tbo  organization  of  those  Lutherans  *  who  io- 
sist  on  a  strict  adhesion  to  the  nnalt«red  CunSm 
sion  of  Angsbnrg  as  a  condition  of  chiircb  tutu 
bership  was  completed  by  the  first  "  Gcwni 
Ooiuicil "  held  at  Fort  W^ync,  Indiana,  on  1^ 
2Dtliof  November,  and  the  following  day^  T^ 
Coimcil  was  organized  by  tlio  clectiun  of  tfaeEcr. 
J.  Basgler,  as  President,  Eevs,  U.  W.  Roth  »J 
J.  Fritschcll,  Secretaries,  and  Dr.  II.  H.  MA 
lenberg,  Treaenrer.  According  to  the  statiiao 
above  civen  (taken  from  an  Almanac  pobli^b«d 
in  the  interest  of  the  "General  Synod'"),  tt 
twelve  Synods  represented  at  this  meetkif 
number  aboat  119,000  commnnicants,  while  l> 
friends  of  the  new  organization  claim  a  dkd-  i 
bership  of  133.296,  with  633  utniater^  1%  ' 
charges,  and  1,030  congregations.  A  re^lnlk* 
was  passed  inviting  those  only,  "who  are  intix 
noity  of  the  faith  with  na  as  set  forth  in  xii: 
fundamental  articles  of  this  General  CdUKiL." 
as  "  visiting  brethren,"  Tbe  "  FundameouJ 
Principles  "  were  then  taken  np.  The  New  Vori; 
Ministerinra  and  tbe  Wisconsin  Synod  hana;  , 
passed  amendments,  it  was  decided,  thatinit 
much  as  ten  Synods  had  adopted  Uicm  iritiii  it 
any  change,  they  cannot  now  be  snlijectcd  u 
amendment,  except  in  accordance  with  ihe  !«.• 
vision  which  they  contain,  Otiicr  part*  otiU 
oonstitntioQ  were  then  considered,  amended,  saJ 
adopted.  The  ratio  of  representation  was  b«.-rj 
npon  the  nombor  of  pastoral  charpes,  ten  of 
which  are  to  be  entitled  to  one  clerical  and  at 
lay  delegate,  and  more  tlian  fire  addition 
charges  shall  entitle  a  Synod  to  two  mor«  d>i 
gates.  The  action  of  the  Joint  Synod  of  0!u 
was  presented,  declaring  tlie  condiiion^  upas 
whicli  it  conld  alone  unite  witli  the  CounciL  vii: 
exclusion  of  congre;;fltiotisand  ministers  bdiv.^ 
ing  to  secret  societies,  t!ia  communion  to  be  r*- 
stricted  to  Lntherans,  non-interchsn^n  of  p«r 
pits  with  other  denominations,  and  [ho  rwj 
tion  of  Millen onanism.  After  much  drbau 
committee  was  appointed,  which  report^  c 
tain  principles  by  which  the  Council  ■■ooW  I 
governed  in  deciding  these  questions,  wban  ra 
nlnrly  presented.  The  Missoori  Synod  bavic 
addressed  a  ooramnnication  to  the  Coancil,  {-: 
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LntheranB  and  German  Protestants  in  Victoria,  solely  in  the  capacity  of  a  "Federal "  garrisoii, 

and  a  Anmber  in  the  other  Australian  colonies,  but  also  in  virtue  of  the  international  trestks 

LUXEMBURG,   a  grand-duchy,   united  by  concluded  in  1816  and  1856  between  EoDaLd 

"personal  union  "  •with  Holland,  but  whicli  has  and  Prussia ;  that,  actually,  Prussian  troops  bad 

an  independent  constitution  and  administration,  already  garrisoned  the  fortress  four  years  before 

The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  King  of  Hoi-  the  Germanic  Diet,  in  1820,  took  charge  of  the 

land.    Present  Governor  (since  1850),  Prince  Federal  occupation  of  Luxemburg ;  and  thst, 

Henry,  brother  of  the  King  of  Holland.    The  consequently,  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  cotl^ 

present  constitution  dates  from  July  9,  1848,  not  impair  the  conventions  between  Prus^  wd 

and  was  revised  in  1856.    The  electoral  law  the  Netherlands.    To  this  difspatch  BaroD  de 

(adopted  on  November  17,  1857)  provides  for  Tomaco  replied  on  July  2, 1866,  that  the  Got- 

an  Assembly,  consisting  of  81  members,  who  are  ernmeut  ^  the  King-Grand-dulce  could  not  d- 

elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.    The  grand-  mit  the  claims  of  the  Prussian  Govermnent,  e 

duchy  belonged  from  1815  to  1866  to  the  old  Luxemburg  had  been  declared  a  Federal  fortre» 

German  Confederation.  Area  990  square  miles ;  as  early  as  1814  and  1815  ;   that  the  final  soIb- 

population,  in  1864,  202,987  inhabitants;   in  tion  of  the  question  might  be  pcietponed,  h: 

1866,    208,851.     The  country  is  divided  into  that  the  government  of  Luxemburg  deemed  L' 

three  districts :  Luxemburg  (87,799  inhabitants) ;  of  importance  to  make  known  at  once  its  rtsei 

Dickirch  (71,805),  and  Gevenmachern  (44,747).  vations  and  its  protest  against  the  Prussian  vieir. 

There  are  seven  towns,  the  larger  of  which  are  The  question  slumbered  until  the  month  of  0^ 

Luxemburg,  the  capital,  with  13,487  inhabitants,  tober,  1866,  when  the  legation  of  France  at  tk 

and  Echternach  with  4,100.    In  the  budget  for  Hague  addressed  to  Paris  two  dispatcLe?  in 

the  year  1866-^67,  the  receipts  amounted  to  succession,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Freed 

4,958,520  francs,  and  the  expenditures  to  5,074,-  Government  to  the  dangers  which  the  qne^ioa 

892  francs ;  there  was  consequently  a  deficit  of  might  give  rise  to.    Early  in  18C7  the  effort^  of 

115,872  francs.      The  public  debt  in  1866  was  France  for  a  purchase  of  Luxemburg  seem  to 

about  18,000,000  francs.    The  army  consists  of  have  commenced,  but  the  supplement  to  tk 

two  battalions  of  chasseurs,  each  of  which  haa  "Yellow  Book"  on  the  Luxemburg  qiMsrtioa 

18  officers  and  768  under-offioers  and  privates,  (a  volume  of  87  pages),  which  the  French  Got- 

There  is  also  a  corps  of  gensdarmes  composed  of  eminent  presented  to  both  Chambers,  do»  ui 

8  officers,  27  under-officers,  and  879  gensdarmes.  contain  some  of  the  most  important  docame£:i 

AHer  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Gei*manio  relating  to  th'ese  negotiations,  nor  the  trestr 

Diet  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  from  it  which  it  is  asserted  was  concluded  between  tLe 

of  Prussia,  the  position  of  Luxemburg  became  Governments  of  France  and  the  Netherlands  ca 

at  once  the  subject  of  a  diplomatic  correspond-  March  22d.    From  the  documents  given  in  tii^ 

dence  between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands,  supplement  of  the  Yellow  Book  we  kam  Ua 

Later  the  Government  of  France  entered  into  following  facts : 

several  negotiations  with  the  Netherlands,  with  Two  dispatches  from  the  Marquis  de  Moostkr, 
a  view  to  the  purchase  of  Luxemburg.  The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  tk 
determined  opposition  of  Prussia  to  this  project  French  minister  at  the  Hague,  of  the  2Tth  sbJ 
led  for  a  time  to  a  serious  European  complica-  28th  February,  indicated  the  cession  of  1>  t 
tions,  threatening  a  war  between  France  and  grand-duchy  as  likely  to  procure  the  sola- 
Germany.  Thud  "the  Luxemburg 'question"  tion  most  desirable.  On  the  21st  of  Mini; 
occupied  for  several  months  a  prominent  place  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  expressed  &ctv 
in  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  yeai*  1867.  the  desire  that  the  King  should  leave  to  lit 
It  was  finally  peaceably  solved  by  the  London  Imperial  Cabinet  the  exclusive  direction  ft&I 
Conference,  at  which  France  relinquished  her  responsibility  of  the  negotiation,  llie  cts- 
project  of  purchase,  and  Prussia  her  claim  to  the  fidential  communications  which  would  beta- 
fortress  of  Luxemburg,  and  at  which  the  iode-  tered  into  with  the  Prussian  Government  irert 
pendence  of  Luxemburg  and  her  neutrality  in  not,  he  observed,  to  lead  to  a  vexatiooa  re^Sil 
case  of  war  was  placed  under  the  joint  guaran-  since  the  object  of  the  French  Goveriiffit^ 
tees  of  the  great  powers.  was  to  make  this  question  the  means  of  Cr^^* 

The  negotiations  between  Prussia  and  the  ing  both  governments  closer  together,  and  eh: 

Netherlands  began  as  early  as  the  28d  of  June,  a  cause  of  difference.    A  dispatch,  under  Cxu 

1866  (only  nine  days  after  the  withdrawal  of  of  26th  of  March,  emanating  from  the  minima 

Prussia  from  the  Frankfort  Diet),  with  a  dispatch  of  France  at  the  Hague,  diows  that  the  Elbf 

from  Baron  de  Tomaco,  Minister  of  State  of  the'  had  written  to  the  Emperor,  asking   him  to 

grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  to  Count  de  Per-  smooth  down  difficulties  at  Berlin,    llowevrr 

poncher,  Prussian  minister  at  the  Hague,  asking  the  King  again  expressed  the  desire  to  ooasC'S- 

in  what  light  Prussia  for  the  friture  considers  nicate  to  the  minister  of  Prussia  at  the  Ba^^ 

the  position  of  her  troops  in  the  fortress  of  Lux-  his  intentions  with  respect  to  the  cession  of  ifc< 

emburg,  as  they  have  up  to  the  present  day  grand-duchy,  and  a  want  of  accord  subsi:^^ 

been  there  solely  in  the  chai*act^r  of  Federal  on  that  point  between  the  Cabinet  of  IheT^su^*- 

troops.   The  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  Hague  ries  and  the  grand-ducal  Government, 

replied  on  July  1, 1866,  that  the  Prussian  gar-  A  dispatch  fix)m  the  Frendi  minister  at  il« 

rison  of  Luxemburg  did  not  occupy  that  fortress  Hague,  of  the  28th  of  March,  informs  M.  de  ¥oc»^ 
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themselTcs  to  respect  the  principle  of  the  neutrality  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  IG* 

Btipolatcd  bj  the  present  article.    That  principle  is  M^e8tY,4>c8ide8,  promises  that  the  fortificaticHis  of 

and  remains  under  the  sanction  of  the  collective  Luxcmourg  shall  not  be  restored  at  any  future  thee, 

guarantee  of  the  powers  signing  the  present  treaty,  and  that  no  military  establishment  anall  be  oum- 

except  Belgium,  herself  a  neutru  state.  tained  or  created  there. 

Art.  8.  The  Grand-duehy  of  Luxemburg  being  Abt.  6.  The  powers  signing  the  present  treatr  it- 
rendered  neutral  by  the  terms  of  the  preceding  arti-  clare  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  Coafe3er»- 
cle,  the  maintenance  or  establishment  of  fortresses  tion  having  also  led  to  a  rupture  of  the  bonds  whid 
on  its  territory  becomes  without  necessity  as  without  united  the  duchy  of  Limburg  collectiTelT  with  the 
object.  In  consequence,  it  is  agreed  by  common  ac-  ^rand-duchr  of  Luxemburg  to  the  itaid  Confeden- 
cord  that  the  town  of  Luxemburg,  hitherto  considered  tion.  the  relations  mentioned  in  Articles  S,  4,  tod  ^ 
in  a  military  point  of  view  as  a  Federal  fortress,  shall  of  tne  treaty  of  the  19th  April,  1S39,  between  tb 
cease  to  be  a  fortified  place.  The  King-Grand-duke  grand-duchy  and  certain  portions  of  territory  hthcs- 
reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  keeping  in  the  town  ing  to  the  duchy  of  Limourg,  hare  oeaaed  to  en^ 
the  number  of  troops  necessary  to  watdi  over  it  and  those  portions  of  territory  continuing  to  lorm  ta  in- 
maintain  good  order.  tegral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  HollanB. 

Abt.  4.  In  conformity  with  the  stipulations  eon-  Declaration.    It  is  understood  that  Article  S  dw 

tained  in  Articles  2  and  3,  the  King  of  Prussia  do-  not  restrict  the  rights  of  the  other  neutral  pofwcn  u 

Clares  that  his  troops  at  present  in  garrison  in  the  maintain  and  improve^  if  necessary,  their  xbdreMi 

fortress  of  Luxemburg  shall  receive  orders  to  evacu-  and  other  means  of  defence. 

ate  that  place  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  rr^     .      ^                x                 ^-isj-Ln.L 

ratification  of  the  present  treaty.    The  stores,  artU-  The  treaty  was  at  once  ratified   by  all  tli> 

lery,  and  all  the  objects  which  fonn  part  of  the  dota-  powers    represented    in  the  conference,  a^i 

tion  of  that  fortress,  shall  first  be  simultaneously  re-  from  this  tune  Luxemburg  ceased  to  orcQpr  i 

moved    Purine' that  operation  there  shaU  only  remiun  noteworthy  position  in  European  politics.  He 

there  the  number  of  troops  necessary  for  guarding  -,              •''^            «.ji.*it>_-        '^i 

the  war  material,  and  dispatching  it  with  as  UttS  fortress  was  evacuated  by  the  Prus>iaiis  m  tit 

delay  as  possible.  course  of  May  and  June,  and  the  works  rsiw. 

Abt.  5.  The  Kin|yf-Grand-duke,  in  virtue  of  the  in  the  course  of  the  year.      As  sorae  doaM 

sovereign  rights  which  he  exercises  over  the  town  and  ^rose  on  the  meaning  of  the  ffnarantee  oftii 

fortress  of  Luxemburg,  engages,  on  his  side,  to  adopt  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  bv  tlie  great  vow^ 

the  necessary  measures  for  convertmg  the  said  for-  "v.uwuiiv/  v*  ^uAvitJvt4A(5  w^   m^,  j,i%=jw  pv      > 

tress  mto  an  open  town,  by  means  of  such  demolition  mentioned  m  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty  ft 

as  his  Mf^jesty  shall  consider  sufiUcient  for  fulfilling  London,  it  was  officially  declared  by  ZogtisJ 

the  intentions  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  ex-  and  Russia  tliat  thev  understood  it  to  be  C'2> 

pressed  in  Article  3  of  the  present  treaty.  The  mew-  z^^^f.  guarantee,  and  not  involving  an  obfc 

ures  required  for  that  purpose  shall  be  commenced  .  ••'     x*                  r\i,       *  *       *          ^^            k 

immedmtelv  after  the  withcfrawalofthe  garrison,  and  tion  for   any  of  the  states   to  enforce  socfa  t 

shall  be  effected  with  all  the  consideration  due  to  guarantee  %ndividuaUy, 
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MAGNESIUM.      Experiments   have    been  sumed.    But,  owing  to  the  great  cost  of  tte 

made  in  England  with  a  battery  composed  of  latter  metal,  it  Is  still  a  question  whether  tu 

magnesium  and  copper,  arranged  as  a  Dan-  use  is  more  economical  than  zinc     Oth^r  ci- 

ielPs  battery.       It  is  compo^  of  a    plate  perimenters  with  the  magnesium  battery  jft- 

of  magnesium    about    two    inches  by   four  fer  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac^  otliers  sulpbJc 

inches,  well  coated  with  varnish,  except  the  magnesia.    Common  water,  with  a  few  drc;b 

bottom  of  it  in  the  outer  cell,  and  a  plate  of  sulphuric  acid  in  it,  or  wat^r  slightly  tci- 

of    copper  inside    the    porous  cell  (this,   of  ulated    with    vinegar,    is  good  and    exdtiq^ 

course,  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper),  fluids  for  magnesium.    The  best  negative  is  \^ 

and  in  the  outer  cell  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lieved  to  be  platinized  silver  or  graphite.    Tj 

magnesia,  one  part  of  the  saturated  solution  of  to  this  date  the  high  price  and  limited  comzc 

the  salt  to  thirty-two  parts  of  water.    To  work  cial  supply  of  magnesium  has  prevented  it5  ia 

in  comparison  with  this,  was  arranged  in  the  troduction  in  batteries, 
same  way  an  ordinary  zinc  Daniell's  battery,        It  having  been  suggested  that  if  an  alley  n 

ziho  four  inches  by  two  inches,  with  copper  .  magnesium  and  thallium  could  be  easily  is.  'i 

negative  and  porous  cell  as  before.    The  mag-  into  wire,  it  might  be  found  to  bum  re*^7| 

nesium  battery  was  continued  in  action   for  and  produce  an  Intense  green  flame,  vhir 

sixty  consecutive  hours,  and  maintained  a  de-  woula  bo  well  adapted  to  purposes  wlcrv 

flection  in  the    galvanometer    ranging    from  green  flame  was  required,  Mr.  MelJer,  mani 

forty  degrees  to  twenty-eight  degrees.     The  of  the  Magnesium  Metal  Company  (En^U^ 

zinc  was  then  pnt  in  action :  the  greatest  de-  made  some  experiments  on  that  point  tl:e  : 

flection  given  by  it  was  about  thirty  degrees,  suit  of  which  he  communicated  to  the  Chtn-* 

and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  zinc  plate  was  News  (Vol,  XI.,  No.  186).     He  says  that  t*i 

corroded  into  holes,  and  had  lost  full  half  of  lium  dloys  most  readily  with  magnesinm.  i 

its  original  weight    "Whilst  with  the  other  bat-  in  any  proportion.    The  alloys  are  very  >tAfc!< 

tery  the  magnesium  plate  had  lost  in  sixty  and  are  easily  worked  up  mto  wire  and  ribSs 

hours,  only  forty-three  grains,  the  loss  of  the  Alloys    containing    five,   ten,  fifteen,  twet^ 

zinc  was  about  two  ounces — that  is,  more  than  twenty-five,  and  fifty  per  cent  of   thalu. 

forty  times  as  much  zinc  as  magnesium  was  con-  were  prepared.    These  all  bcni  brightly  ' 
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The  BepnUican  State  Oonventioii  assembled  of  the  fiinded  debt  at  present  is  $5,090,500,  «f 

at  Aognsta,  Jane  27th.  Croyernor  J.  L.  Cham-  which  $468,000  is  ciTil  indebtedness,  aod  tibe 

berhdn  was  miaDimoosly  renominated,  and  the  balance,  $4,632,600,  the  war  debt    Of  this,th( 

following  resolutions  were  adopted :  first  whioh  matures  is  $800,000  in  1871,  to  ne^ 

Betolzed,  That  pemumentpeace  am  be  secured  to  ^**'<^^  ^^^^  ^^*  ^*™»  f™^  ^  "^J^ 

tiie  nation  only  bv  a  firm  adbeience  to  the  self-evi-  sonrcep,  amoonting  m  the  aggregate  to  |687,. 

dent  truth  that  all  men  are  created  wyxxX.  600.     The  nnking  fimd,  whidi  amoants  iodi- 

Betohed,  That  political  ^wers  bemg  the  inherent  ally  to  $123,775.90,  is  amply  soflBcieot  to  pro- 

131^^  w^f^nVl'^^SI^^''^^*^.??^  ^  i^^  ▼i<Je  for  ^e  debt  as  it  matures.    Tiw  inr 

imifonn  law  of  all  the  States,  secured  either  by  the  ^i  -^    r  *v    c*  *  •  «*  *.i>    rt         in 

authority  abcady  possessed  by  Congress  or  the  claim  of  the  Sute  agamst  the  Gencrsl  Gown- 

necessary  amenoment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  ment  has  been  made  an  object  of  specisl  attn- 

United  Sutes.  tion.    An  allowance  of  $666,804.46  has  bcea 

Belted  That  the  recent  legislation  of  Conmss,  obtained,  of  which  $367,702.10  was  applied  to 

providing  for  the  restoration  or  the  late  rebel  States  ^^„,^i  4.1,1  ax^.^^^  ♦•^Tu?  ft^on  oaa  ws^^^^w^. 

to  their  proper  elevation  in  the  Union,  is  character-  f*"^^®  direct  tax  of  $420,846,  Done  of  wbd 

ixed  by  justice  and  sound  statesmanship,  and  receives  had   been  previonaly  paid.    The  Xitm^  of 

the  hearty  support  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Maine.  $209,144.36  has  been  paid  into  the  State  Treas- 

Jie9olved^  That  the  American  people  owe  a  debt  of  ury,  and  applied  in  accordance  with  the  1ft 

lasting  grutitude  to  the  brave  soiaiers  and  sailors  ^f   1861.      The    whole    claim    as   now  M 

bU^riobtiS^^  J?,o^°^  ^  $1^806,671.78,  acconntrf.  for  « 

ties  amid  unparaUeled privations,  sufferings, and  sao-  follows:  allowed  m  1861,  $200,000;  m  1812, 

rifices.    The  Union  men  of  Mmne  hereby  pledge  to  $120,000;  in  1867,  $666,846.46;  suspended  nd 

them,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of" those  who  disallowed,  $414,726.33.     Some  of  the  \m 

iubsSnti^^TOp^rt.       "^^"^  """^  sympathies  and  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^,  g,, 

Besolvdd,  That  we  approve  and  indorse  the  military  r^?  ^^f®  ^  obviously  improper  at  cfearfw 

administration  of  our  distinguished,  fearless,  and  against  the  United  States,  that  they  hare  bea 

patriotic  fellow-citizen  M«yor-General  Sheridan,  in  withdrawn,  in  order  to  leave  the  acoomt  ii  i 

Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  wo  pledge  to  him  and  the  better  shape  for  settlement.    The  balance  bit 

other  militaiy  commanders  m  the  several  Southern  ^.v   ».»^»iLi    «-    ^^ii^ „      ;i:«..ii^„^   ^  «L 

districts  the  unwavering  support  of  the  Union  men  ^  arranged  as   follows :   disallow^  e  ffi- 

ofMame  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  loyal  people  of  proper  charges,   about   $200,000;  dwallowti 

the  lato  rebel  States^  and  to  secure  the  org^ization  for  want  of  sufficient  legislation,  aboot  $8&,00^: 

of  loyal  and  constitutional  governments  m  said  States,  suspended  for  proof  or  explanation,  $1M,00». 

jKeM>/rA;r,  That  our  national  mdebtedness  should  be  tkI   ^i^i^    k<i/ Ka>.«.    «v-^».««fiw  m^V   •»)  m 

funded  as'speedily  as  the  necessity  of  the  Govern-  J*'®    u  ^     ^  r  ^^^^1^1  T^ST^ 

ment  will  allow,  and  at  the  lowest  practical  rato  of  °^^  has  been  more  favorably  dealt  with  in  tM 

interest,  always  maintaining  Inviolato  all  pledges  of  settlements  thus  far  made.    The  proeeeouoe 

the  national  faith.  of  the  claim  is  at  present  suspended  nntil  tie 

u^'a^^\  ^  ?®  ^^7  l"" ^^^Ik"  to  taxation  of  ^^der  of  business  at  the  Treasury  Deptrtnttoi 

United  States  bonds  and  stock  m  the  national  banks  ^jn  „ii^„  ».    a.-«.i.^- ^:^-*:^« 

should  be  adjusted  by  Congress  on  constitutional  will  aUow  its  further  examination, 
principles  of  equality,  and  that  whateveV  municipal        The    report  of   the    Bank    CommtfaooCT 

taxation  is  imposed  on  stock  in  national  banks,  should  shows  that  only  nine  banks  under  State  durttr 

go  to  the  advantage  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  are  now  in  operation,  and  these  are  npifl.T 

"t^'J?^:'^h'«rwr^o.tlv  approve  of  the  ad-  r^l^.T^'Z '^''^   ^Vll^^/^ 

mhiistration  of  our  present  Governor,  J.  L.  Cham-  ^^^  <^t  though  the  legal  habdity  of  eonettf 

berlain,  who  has  proved  as  able  and  emdent  in  coun-  expired,  no  one  of  them  hesitates  to  reM«n 

oil  as  in  the  field,  and  that  we  emphatically  commend  its  bills  when  presented.     The  savings  baab 

^e^ion^fn  Se^  te^^  ^^  ^^*^^  ^^^  *  triumphant  number  twenty,  and  exhibit  the  condition  d 

ep  m  er.  ^^^^  numerous  class  which  depends  on  dftf 

At  the  election  in  September,  J.  L.  Cham-  labor  and  small  earnings.    The  increase  of  ^ 

berlain  was  chosen  Governor,  receiving  57,882  posits  in  these  banks  for  the  year  is  orer  i 

votes,  while  his  opponent,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  re-  million  and  a  halfi  showing  that  th«tj  is  bjw» 

oeived  45,990.  private  property  now  than   before  the  wtf- 

The  measure  of  prosperity  which  this  State  These  banks  also  hold,  for  the  benefit  of  dep»- 

has  eiyoyed  during  the  past  year,  while  not  so  iters.  United  States  bonds  to  the  amonntttf 

great  as  in  former  times,  has  perhaps  been  all  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  t^ 

that  could  reasonably  be  expected.    Some  of  sum  invested  in  these  institutions  b  c(»i^' 

the  chief  sources  of  thrift  have  been  cut  oflT,  or  ably  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  piABe 

turned  into  other  channels,  and  many  indus-  State  debt.    These  facts  and  the  infereaw 

trios  stimulated  into  unusual  activity  during  from  them  farnish  an  agre^ble  commentai? (B 

the  war  have  been  greatly  restricted.  •  the  industrial  and  Unancial  state  of  the  Cm- 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  rep-  mon  wealth, 
resented  as  satisfactory  and  improving.    The        The  Military  Department  of  the  State  »o«r 

amount  received  into  the  treasury  during  the  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  few  offices  devowd 

year  1867  is  $1,604,673.84;  balance  in    the  to  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  St^ 

treasury  January  1,  1867,  $282,192.49;  total,  with  the  General  Government,  and  with  oor 

$1,886,866.33.     Expended  in  1867,  $1,628,024.  own  citizens  for  services  in  the  roaint€niiHt 

82;  cash  on  hand  December  81, 1867,  $208,842.  of  the  Union.    The  Adjutant-General  is  ^ 

01 ;  total,  $1,836,866.88.  Estimated,  the  amount  only  military  oflScer  of  the  State  who  i«  mfi 
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for  intoxicating  liquors,  279  of  which  have  been  wheai-raisinf^,  and  with  good  resnlta.  TTberek 

successfu],  and  1,670  gallons  obtained,  valaed  at  has  been  skilfully  tried  in  onr  State,  there  hi» 

|;6,823.    Other  offences  to  the  number  of  93  of  been  no  failore.    It  has  been  proposed  to  o5cr 

different  kinds  have  been  successfully  prosecut-  a  bounty  on  the  raising  of  wheat  in  this  Sttie 

ed.    The  expense  of  maintaining  the  constabu-  tor  the  next  three  years.    Whether  that  i$  done 

lary  force  was  $17,810.24.    From  the  expen-  or  not,  the  intelligent  farmer  who  devotes  buo- 

ditures  should  be  deducted  the  amount  already  self  to  this  will  find  a  bounty  in  his  immediiid 

paid  for  fines,  the  value  of  liquors  seized,  and  returns.    With  our  70,000  farms,  ao  average  of 

the  fines  that  probably  will  be  paid  on  final  ac-  four  acres  would  easily  produce,  at  15  bosbeUto 

tion  of  the  appealed  cases,  with  the  saving  to  the  acre,    upward    of  4,000,000  bushels  oi 

the  State  of  the  deputies*  taxable  costs,  and  the  wheat  a  year,  and  this  experiment  is  wortbvof 

balance  will  not  bo  more  than  $8,000  against  the  being  tried.  It  will  be  useless  to  hope  thatevea 

State  police  to  I>ecember,  1867.  with  the  increased  facilities  for  traaspoctatioQ 

The  great  and  markecl  success  that  has  at-  which  we  anticipate,  breadstuffii  wiU  be  greatlj 

tended  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  laws  lower  in  price." 

of  tiie  State  ngaiust  the  sale  of  intoxicating  The  Legislature  is  divided  politically  as  foi- 

drinks  shows  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  laws,  lows :   viz.,   Senate— Republicans  25  ;  Deo*- 

but  the  marked  faithfulness  of  the  small  police  crats  8.    House — Republicans  106  ;  Democrats 

force  appointed  to  execute  them.    There  are  *  45. 

but  few  if  any  open  liquor-shops  in  the  State.  MANZANO,   Joaquin   del  Mxyziyo  t,  s 

It  is  estimated,  on  reliable  authority,  that  in  Spanbh  soldier,   at  his  death,  Marshal,  Got- 

1866  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  of  dol-  ernor,  and  Captain*General  of  the  Islaod  ai 

lars  were  paid  for  liquors  brought  into  this  Cuba,  bom  in  Albuquerque,  in  the  piwiDwrf 

State,   while  in  1867    not  one-tenth  of  that  Estremadura,  Spain,  March  10,  1806;  died  is 

amount  was  brought  into  Maine.     Success^ful  Havana,  Cuba,  September  24,  1867.    In  1^ 

efibrts  have  been  made  for  collecting  and  pub-  he  became  a  cadet  of  the  first  company  of  tbr 

lishing  the  early  documentory  history  of  Maine,  second  battalion  of  the  Grenadiers  of  tbe  Eojal 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Society  Guards.    From  1833  to  1841  he  rose  throui 

and  the  Legislature,  Rev.  Dr.  Woods  was  com-  all  the  grades  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  takiBgtt 

missioned  to  examine  the   public  archives  of  '  active  part  in  eighteen  engagements.    In  IW^ 

England,  France,  Spain,  and  Venice,  for  origi-  being  a  brigadier-general,  he  was  made  co«- 

nal  manuscript  records  pertaining  to  thediscov-  m and er- general  of  Verga.    June  16,  \U%  U 

ery  and  early  occupation  of  this  portion  of  the  was  made  full  marshal,  and  appointed  coi- 

New  World.    Dr.  Woods  met  with  every  cour-  raander-general  of  Tarragona.    He  was  Mir 

tesy  and  coOoperation  on  the  part  of  the  custo-  tary  and  political  governor  of  the  departiDrri 

dians  of  these  archives,  and  brought  to  Hght  a  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1852,  and  wa«  Moooi 

large  amount  of  valuable  material.    This  will  in  command  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  from  ISJ4 

be  embraced    in  a    volume    illustrating   the  to  1859.    Returning  to  Spain,  he  was  lox^ 

progress  of  discovery  prior  to  the  year  1600.  captain-general  of  the  Yascongadas  ProriDcei 

and  culminating  in  the  occupation  of  the  ground  and  during  the  Morocco  war  occupied  the  »a< 

under  the  charter  of  1606,  which  was  the  dawn  rank  in  that  part  of  Aragon.    In  the  latter  p»rt 

of  colonization  in  North  America.     The  vol-  of  the  year  1863  he  was  made  lieutenant-fe*- 

ume  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  eral,  and  in  1865  appointed  captaia-geDenl  t^ 

year.  Porto  Rico,  as  also  of  tho  province  of  BvjpA 

Shipbuilding,  one  of  the  most  important  in-  neitlier  of  which  he  accepted.    In  1866  be  W 

terests  of  the  State,  was  greatly  depressed  dur-  came  captain-general  of  Valencia,  and  a  f«» 

ing  the  year,  owing  to  national  rather  than  months  after  was  appointed  captain-jreneral  (^ 

local  causes.    Agriculture  hardly  receives  the  the  Island  of  Cuba.    Though  serving  his  s^ 

attention    its   importance  demands,   and  the  emment  as  captain-general  of  the  isUod  i*< 

amount  of  its  products  by  no  means  meets  the  but  ten  months,  his  name  is  eonoeoted  *i^ 

wants  for  home  consumption,  though  there  is  many  charities ;  and  he  was  espociallj  ifi}«^ 

an  abundance  of  good  land  that  will  amply  re-  ested  and  active  in  founding  a  lying-in  ho^pi'-^ 

pay  reasonable  tillage.  or  house  of  maternity,  and  the  public  chinij 

The  following  extract  from  the  Governor's  hospitals  at  San  Felipe  and  Santiago.    He  dw 

message  exhibits  the  present  condition  of  the  of  typhoid  fever,  and  his  death  caused  deepfi»* 

farming  interest   of  the  State :    "  With   our  genuine  sorrow  among  the  dtizens  of  Oiha. 

population,  now  probably  upward  of  650,000,  MARYLAND.    The   Maryland   LejnsUtfi*-' 

we  need  at   least  as   many  barrels  of  flour  assembled  at  Annapolis  on  the  2d  of  J«nni.7- 

yearly,  which  at  $15 — the  average  price  for  and  continued  in  session  until  the  23d  of  M*r\a. 

the  last  year— amounts  to  $9,750,000.     This  One  of  the  first  duties  devolving  upon  u^ 

is  nearly  all  imported,  and  probably  no  one  arti-  body  was  the  choice  of  a  United  States  Sei>- 

cle  of  export  equals  this  in  value.    Here  cer-  ator.    The  prominent  candidate  for  that  pt*- 

tainly  is  sufficient  demand.  The  only  question  i^  tion  was  Thomas  Swan,  at  that  time  GovcfSvj 

can  wheat  be  profitably  raised  in  Maine  ?    The  of  the  State,  but  the  law  requiring  that  ooe  w 

soil  and  climate  are  no  bar.    In  the  Provinces  the  Senators  in  Congress  should  be  chosen  ir^ 

north  and  east  of  us  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  section  of  the  State  known  as  the  £*»uif 
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dent  conflict  with  the  constitation.    Earlj  in  were  elected  by  ^Mmpartial  manhood  tnffivgt* 

February,  however,  the  following  resolutions  Early  in  February  a  convention  of  RepnWiotts 

were  adopted,  after  some  discussion,  and  the  was  called  by  their  State  Central  Owmnitttt, 

Convention  Bill  continued  before  the  House  of  to  express  the  views  of  the  party  on  the  poHtici] 

Delegates :  questions  which  then  agitated  the  State.    Tins 

Besolved  hy  ike  Genma  Auemhly  of  Maryl<ind,  1.  ^nvention  met  in  Baltiraore  on  the  27th  of 

That  to  prevent  anarchy,  confusion,  and  irregular,  February,  and  expressed  itself  on  the  subject  of 

unauthorized  government,  it  is  expedient  that  propo-  the  Constitutional  Convention  Bill,  then  before 

sals  to  create,  or  to  alter  and  amend  a  oonstitution,  the  Legislature,  in  the  foUowing  resolutions: 

should  emanate  from  the  Legislature.  „ ?    j  rm.  *.  ^u    o  ^      wii        v  *    a 

2.  That  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  at  any  time,  ,  ^^^^^  Th?*  the  Convention  Bill  now  before^ 

to  refer  to  the  people  questioM  concerning  the  or-  Legislature  is  m  conflict  with  the  existmg  cooMta- 

ganio  law,  cannot  be  oSnstitutionally  limited,  inas-  tion,  and  can  be  made^id  only  by  the  aj«nt  of  ;he 

much  as  kny  Umitation  would  deprfve  them  of  the  gf^l®  of  the  State  and  the  Government  of  the  Uartd 

power  enunciated  in  the  second  arficle  of  the  Bill  of  f.^^tes ;  and  that  no  change  of  the  existmg  oombtt- 

Bights  a8  inaUenable ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  constitu-  {^on  ««  or  ahaU  be  made,  or  ought  to  be  rwopjued 

tion  might  defer  amendments  to  remote  future  time,  ?^^°^'»  ^^f^  ^  °^1^  •     7  "°P*^  "** 

or  might  render  them  impossible ;   and  that   one  ^^  suffrage^  without  reape^  to  color. 

generaEon  cannot  in  this  mimer  bind  future  genera-  .^^<  That  we  request  the  Bepubhcui  memlwi 

g^jyj  **  of  the  State  Senate  to  prepare  an  amendment  to  sati 

8.  That,  subject  to  the  limitation  of  the  first  resolu-  ^'Sn^**!?.'?  representation  upon  population  ind  nb- 

tion,  the  people  can  at  any  time  change  or  alter  the  ^l^^^^^  T*S"®SV?^  ^^  \  convention  Jo  all  the  mfc 

orgMiic  (Sns^tutional  law ;  but  tidiTSny  attempt  to  «^'«'^  o^^^®  S?*^^  "^^  providiM  for  a  new  8» 

do  so  by  irregular,  unauthorized  action  by  a  portion  5^^«"^«5\S^  ^^®  ^^^?.  ^^.  TlPf^  T^**^  "t 

of  the  poopll  woild  be  of  dangerous  tendency  and  ^J  ^^  '^f  we  shall  insist  that  anrchanw  ui  tb 

conseouenoes  constitution  shall  bo  made  upon  this  basis,  aod  U< 

7^        .  *  .        i.  XI-     ^  •i.A  T  j»  •  I  ^^  State  government  now  erected  without  imMitai 

The  majority  of  the  Oommitteo  on  Judicial  manhood  sufliuge  ought  to  be  considered  wpawicu: 

Proceedings,  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  the  oppe«iTf 

reported  unfavorably  upon  it,  but  a  report  was  ^^^  anti-republicMi  biU  now  before  the  Legutait, 

also  submitted  by  the  minority  of  the  commit-  T?  will  appeal  to  Con^w  to  provide  for  the  w^^ 

cMov  ou^i    wi^x4  vj  %>  V  .**iuv»  I.J  V*  1-  V  v;vi.jiui».  blmg  of  a  convention  m  this  State  on  the  basil  of  tie 

tee,  urging  the  adoption  of  the  measure.     Ihe  Eeconstruction  Bill,  and  to  organize  a  loyal  Sw* 

m£gority  report  was  rejected.     The  qualifica-  government  with  impartial  sufGrege. 
tions  of  voters  on  the  question  were  declared        »r«  ^  ,««^f:««  «,i:,vr.w«^;i  ♦^  ««».>,«kia  .^m  ^ 

to  be  the  same  as  those  required  for  the  elec-  ,,  ^^  Tf^?  adjourned,  to  fserablc  igun^ 

vf       7^        V       .     .,      u^     r^^r  Tk  1  ^7  the  call  of  the  president,  and  accordinglT,  oa 

t.on  of  members  to  ti.e  Hodso  of  Delegates  ^^^^  gy^^  „f  ^J,^  reassembled  in  BdtiW. 

An  nnauccessfnl  attempt  wm  made  to  amend  ^    ^    ^  resolutions  embodying  tbtirk- 

the  bill  by  the  insertion  of  the  foUowing  words  y.j        *' ,  ^  Assembly  prodding  for  i 

in  place  of  those  declaring  what  persons  should  constitutional  convention.      The  «ibstii«  of 

be  al  owed  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  hold-  ^^  resolutions  was  as  follows: 
ing  the  convention:    "Every  male  citizen  of         ,^  ™-     t    ■  .  ^       ^w     ,    j    _.u 

the  State,  being  also  a  citizen  of  the  United  a^j'St^^ Lt'^^W^e^  ^'^tvS^ 

btates,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  up-  the  27th  of  February,  passed  a  convention  bDl  ii 

ward,  of  whatsoever  race  or  color,  or  previous  regard  to  which  this  convention  has  already,  in  ik*- 

condition,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  in  vious  resolutions,  declared  its  judgmen^  ana  tha 

the  State  twelve  months,  and  in  the  county  or  S?!\y®''^TJ^  ^""^  reassembled  as  provided  for  b?  la 

aU«>  ...i.r>..^  i>^  «k«ii   ^irl«  #^  «.^*.A  «:^  «,^Cl*i.-  fifth  resolution  on  the  contingency  of  the  paMige  ^^ 

city  where  he  shall  offer  to  vote  six  months  ^^  convention  bUl ;  therefore,         . 
before  the  said  day  of  election,  except  lunatics       Jiesohed^  l.  That  we  return  thanks  to  the  Br 

and  persons  convicted  of  felony  not  pardoned  publican  members   of  the   General  Assembly  V 

by  the  Governor  "  '  their  memorial  to  Congress,  presented  in  that  bxj 

Six  votes  were  recorded  in  favor  of  this  ^'^  tlie  25th  of  March   and  aj^peal  to  Congrea  i' 

1      ^     VrtJ    vMi  •     *  ^    1 1\.     n    I  grant  the  request  of  that  memonaL  .    , 

amendment.     The  bill  was  rejected  at  the  first  *"  2.  We  call  upon  Congress   to  protect  the  fcn 

vote  on  its  passage  in  the  Senate,  but  was  sub-  majority  ofthe  people  of  Mary  land,  white  and  coWri 

sequently  reconsidered,  and  finally  received  the  »nd  give  the  State  constitution  on  the  basis  of  «-- 

required  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  ^®J^^  manhood  suffrage.  v   ^-^  v, 

Wk  K««^^k.v«  r^fi*Ur^  A««»w.ki«.  8.  We  oppose  any  constitution  in  subvcrsirti^, 

both  branches  of  the  Assembly.  ^^  existing  one,  and  which  docs  not  ciprew  the  ir^ 

The  vote  of  the  people  was  taken  m  accord-  of  the  people,  without  regard  to  color,  and  viti  tk* 

ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  on  the  loyal  representatives  of  the  nation,  we  will  reBrtK-^ 

second  Wednesday  in  April,  and  resulted  in  oonslatution  as  a  revolutionary  uaurpation. 

favor  of  holding  the  «,nvention      The  whole  ofll^reftJr5>r^nCtioS^*fu'|gnSSi';:?£ 

number  of  ballots  cast  was  58,718,  of  which  mend  tiie  Republicans  of  the  Bute  to  vote  »i^ 

8^4,584    were  for    a    convention,   and    24,186  the  call  for  a  convention, and  use  alilawfUBMtfB«» 

against  it.    The  delegates  were  chosen  at  the  defeat  the  oalL 

same  time,  and  the  Governor  proclaimed  that        The  memorial  referred  to  in  the  first  «•> 

they  would  meet  on  the  8th  of  May  for  the  lution  called  upon  Congress  to  gnarantee  to  tbc 

discharge  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  act  State  of  Maryland  a  republican  form  of  got«™- 

of  Assembly.  ment.    No  definite  action  upon  it  has  bwo 

The  Republicans  of  Maryland  were  strongly  taken  by  Congress  up  to  the  preeent  time.   At 

opposed  to  a  convention  for  revising  the  con-  application  was  made  about  this  time  to  ti» 

stitution,  unless  the  delegates  who  took  part  in  it  Superior  Court,  for  an  injiinction  to  prerwt 
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see  fit  80  to  do.    Mr.  Jones,  who  had  reported  dUauaMed  from  holding  any  office  of  tn»torprrtt 

the  original  article,  believed  the  right  to  be  one  in  this  State. 

of  absolate  and  unqualified  justice,  guaranteed  The  article  on  the  electiye  franchise  bestows 

to  the  black  man  as  well  as  to  the  white  by  the  that  right  on  every  white  male  citizen  of  tht 

common  law.    He  thought  the  fear  that  there  f^  of  twenty-one  and  upward  who  has  rt- 

would  be  antagonism  created  between  the  two  sided  in  the  State  one  year  andwi  Ae  coratj 

races  was  groundless.    The  discussion  was  kept  in  which  he  designs  to  vote,  six  montha,  tht> 

np  for  some  days,  and  the  provision  was  finally  removing  the  test-oath  of  the  coDstitntioQ  (^ 

transferred  to  the  Legislative  article  in  these  1864,  which  disfranchised  a  krge  number  a 

words :  "  No  person  shall  be  deemed  incompe-  persons  for  being  more  or  less  concerned  ic  the 

tent  as  a  witness  on  account  of  race  or  color,  late  Confederacy.    The  nsnal  disabilities  are  in - 

except  hereafter  so  declared  by  the  act  of  the  posed  upon  idiots,  lunatics,  and  criminals,  aiO 

General  Assembly."  the  necessary  regulations  made  for  the  pcr- 

The  following  article  was  adopted  in  the  Bill  ishment  of  fraudulent  practices  at  election*: 

of  Rights,  with  very  little  opposition:  and  the  General  Assembly  is  required  to  pro- 

.       ,,_^,           ..         ^  r     ^  ^ide  by  law  for  a  uniform  system  of  regiir-- 

Art.  44.  That  the  provifliona  of  the  CoDBtitution  n^-j 

of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State  apply  as  well  in  r^i             _..             i.     ^  4.1.                 l^     ■ 

time  of  war  aa  in  time  of  peace,  and  any  departure  The  apportionment  of  the  representatiOD  ^ 

therefrom  or  violation  thereof  under  the  plea  of  ne-  to  be  based  on  the  entire  population,  'iDstta^ 

ceasity,  or  any  other  plea,  ia  subveraive  of  good  gov-  of  being  reckoned  according  to  the  nnmbtr  if 

cmment,  and  tenda  to  anarchy  and  despotism.  ^ijjte  inhabitants,  as  was  the  case  under  the  nlJ 

The  only  changes  of  importance  in  the  Exec-  constitution.    The  school  system  was  tMj 

-                o   .        _  r  ^Qjjg  away,  and  the  next  Assembly  reqmral  w 


The  Legislative  article  limits  the  regular  ^^  '^'''^^  ''''  the  judiciaiy  mate yeiTCOo- 

sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  to  nhiety  plete  arrangemenU  to  control  that  unpwtffi; 

days,   and  any  extra  session  which  may  be  ^^epartment  of  government,  fixm|  tiie  niimlff 

called,  to  thirty  days.    Clergymen  are  made  ?'^^!!?^^  "^^^^ V^?^-  -T  ?  ^f^  1^ 

iueligible  for  members  of  the  Assembly,  which  ^^^^^ed  mto  eigliteen  judicial  ?»i;cuite,ea^wnt 

restores  the  provision  on  that  point  of  the  old  *  chief  justice,  whose  salary  is  fixed  at  |S.5<^ 

constitution,   which  was  superceded  in  1864.  ^"L^^l^^.!^^  J"^*.*"^^  each  with  a  o-tf^ 

The  credit  of  the  State  cannot  be  employed  ^J*2,800.    The  provisions  renting  to  the  c«j 

for  the  benefit  of  internal  improvements,  and  ^^  Baltimore  fix   the    term  of  office  of  t!. 

county  and  municipal  corporations  are  prohibit-  ^^y^^  ^^  f??''  /ears,  while  one  branch  of  at 

ed  from.embark-ing  their  credit  in  any  enterprise  ""[^J  council  is  to  be  changed  each  year,  and  Jk 

of  the  like  kind.      The  General  Assembly  is  ^^^S  ^""^^J  eveiy  two  years, 

forbidden  to  make  any  compensation  for  einan-  ,  ^he  members  of  the  convention  ^f^ 

cipated  slaves,  but  is  empowered  to  receive  and  *?  *  ^^.^®  ^^  ^^  constitution,  as  repo*^^^ 

distribute  any  funds  for  that  purpose  which  tlie  various  committees  to  whom  the  pre^ 

may  be  granted  by  the  Federal  Government.  ^^^^  ""^ ^^flTK^'^'"''.^  ^^^  ^TJ^T^' 

A  new  clause  was  inserted  relating  to  bribery,  ^^^  ™^^^^  ^^  ^\f  PT^Jf*^*^  deliberanowo. 

which  runs  as  follows :  ^^^  Assembly,  on  the  1 6th  of  August, inoreL.» 

three  mouths  after  they  first  cAme  tofetiKr. 

Sko.  46.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Aasem-  The  18th  of  September  was  appointed  as  tie 

Dly,  at  Its  first  session  held  after  the  adoption  of  this  j„^  ^-,  ^t'k:/*!!  ^U^  ^r^*^  ,yf  *v.a  JLLtrvlA  clinnU  be 

constitution,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  punishment  ?V  ^°        *u       a  ^  ^^  c.u^^^iZ^i  I 

by  fine,  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiwy,  or  both,  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  'n^tnuneot  > 

in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  of  any  person  who  framed  by  their  delegates ;  and  if  adopted,  ft 

shall  bribe,  or  attempt  to  bribe,  any  executive  or  iu-  was  to  go  into  operation  on  the  5th  of  OctoVr. 

dicial  officer  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  or  any  member  xhe  vote  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  «> 

or  officer  of  the  Qencral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  „«.:+„♦•„   i.v„  ^i,^i«  ««rv,'«^«  ^f^^ta.a  /»*«t  W>hf 

Maryland,  or  any  municipal  offioi  in  the  State  of  Btitution,  the  whole  numoer  of  votes  cast  b^ 

MaryUnd,  or  any  executive  officer  of  such  corporation,  71,088 ;  m^onty  for  the  new  constitution,  -i- 

in  order  to  influence  him  in  the  performance  of  any  116. 

of  hia  official  duties:  and  also  to  provide  by  law  for        Xhe  fiscal  year,  in  the  financial  operttiottst'f 

the  punishment  by  fine,  or  imprisonment  in  the  5^^^^^  ^1^     ^^^  of  Maryland,  ends  on  the  30th  C 

tentiary,  or  both,  m  the  discreUon  of  the  court,  of  any  «     ^  ^^  zl  1\  ***"">.  ^".^*^  ,     ^  j 

of  said  officers  or  membere  who  shall  dcmanJl  or  re-  September.     At  the  begmning  of  the  last  t»« 


fences :  Provi^Ud,  That  any  person  so  compelled  to    September  last,  of  $156,838.    The  last  report  u 


T^/C^C^ 
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The  election  on  the  iirst  Taesdnj  in  Novem-  committee  gave  a  series  of  public  bearings,  it 

ber  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  which  the  testimony  of  many   scientific  tnd 

candidates.    The  whole  vote  for  Governor  was  medical  men  was  taken,  as  wdl  as  that  of  other 

85,492,  of  which  Oden  Bowie  received  41,712  citizens  interested  in  the  question,  both  ai  to 

m^ority  over  H.  L.  Bond.  the  effects  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  and 

The  Legislature  of  1868  is  unanimously  Demo-  as  to  the.  practical  operation  of  the  .probibitor; 

cratic  in  both  branches.  law  on  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  peopk 

MASSACHUSETTS.    The  Massachusetts  Le-  Learned  and  able  arguments  were  also  ddivered 

gislatare  met  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1867,  before  the  Legislative  committee  by  promineot 

and  continued  in  session  until  the  8d  day  of  advocates,  representing  public  opinion  on  both 

June  following,  the  whole  nnmber  of  days  in  sides  of  the  question.    A  report  was  finaJj 

whicli  the  members  were  in  actual  attendance  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  sab^ 

being  153.    Three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  laWs  ject  of  temperance  and  legislation  pertaining 

were  enacted,  and  93  joint  resolutions  adopted  thereto  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and  tbe 

during  ibis  time,  mostly  relating  to  matters  results  at  which  the  committee  had  arrived  by 

of  local  interest.     The   credit  of  the  State  their  investigations  concerning  the  prohiUtorj 

was  loaned  to  the  extent  of  four  millions  of  law  were  snnmied  up  in  these  three  proposi* 

dollars  for  internal  improvements,  and  an  ad-  tions : 

ditionol  grant  of  $600,000  was  made  to  the  i.  it  is  not  sinful  nor  huitful  in  every  case  to  mt 

Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  and  Hoosac  Tun-  every  kind  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  beverages.   Ii  U 

neL     The  Militia  Act  was  so  amended  as  to  not,  therefore,  wrong  in  every  o^  to  sell  evwy^ 

create  the  office  of  Assistant  AAJutant-General,  ^^^^^^^^^^^.^  ^Tff  ."v^^S^of  S^ 

its  mcumbent  to  be  ranked  as  colonel,  and  to  Uquors  to  be  used  as  beverages, 

hold  tlie  position  of  chief  of  the  division  staff;  2.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  detemuoe  fot 

and  a  medical  director  was  added  to  the  staff  himself  what  he  will  eat  and  drink.    A  law-  prohiyt- 

of  the   major-general     The  usnry  laws  were  hi^him  from  drinkine  every  kind  of  alcohoKchcEffi*, 

•-A     n        ''      \A\i            ^  ^^4 ««*  «n^«T;«««^  universally  used  m  aU  countries  and  ages  as  a  bera^ 

virtually  repealed  by  an  enactment  allowing  a  ^  ^  J[  arbitiaij  and  umeaaonftU^  inteifmocc 

higher  rate  of  interest  than  tnat  assigned  as  the  witn  his  rights,  and  is  not  justified  b^  the  oonsidav 

lawful  rate,  by  special  agreement  of  the  parties,  tion  that  some  men  may  abuse  their  rifhts^  and  mv^. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  an  act  was  passed  therefore,  need  the  counsel  and  example  of  ^ood  m.^ 

^«««  «  ««*.^  ft.^.«  ^u^  r«^^A«.nAvi.  r^nr^^Ainrr  fr,n  to  Icad  thcm  to  TCform.    But  this  law  does,  in  the<^, 

over  a  veto  from  the  Governor,  providmg  for  pj^jjibit  him  from  drinking  every  kind  of  akobulc 

the  annexation  of  the  city  of  Koxbury  to  J5os-  liquors,  since  it  prohibits  every  sale  of  every  kind  ef 

ton,  in  cose  the  people  of  the  former  city  should  alcohohc  liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage, 

vote  in  favor  of  the  project     The  vote  was  8.  Finally,  if  the  use  should  be  totafly  prohibited, 

given  in  favor  of  the  annexation  in  September,  because, it  is  either  sinful  or  hurtftil  in  aU  cae«,^ 

J  x«         *!.    -I  i.    i?  T               10C0  4.1. :^'  mayhem  some  cases,  the  use  should  be  poni^sed. 

and  from  the  1st  ot  January,  1868,  the  munici-  ^^(^^  ^^  punishes  the  sale,  and  do(»  nSt  p«n»ii 

pal  authority  of  Boston  extends  over  an  addi-  the  use. 

tional  population  of  about  40,000.  Testimony  aL-o  was  submitted  tending  to  aiiow 

A  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of  ^^^^  intemperance  had  increased  rather  than 

the  Legislature  to  a  considerable  degree  dunng  dimmished  under  the  operation  of  this  kw; 

the  session,  and  excited  a  lively  interest  among  ^„^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  1^,^   ^ 

the  people  of  the  Stete  throughout  the  year,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^         ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^    ^^^  ^  ^j^,. 

was  the  expediency  of  the  law  now  existing  on  ^^^^^  ^f  the  traffic  by  fostering  a  diisgracefB: 

the  statute-books  prohibitmg  the  sde  of  all  in-  contraband  trade  in  inferior  qualiti«%f  tk# 

toxicatmg  liquors  incbdmg  ale,  beer,  and  cider,  j,            ^^^^^  ministered  effectuallv  to  «II  tb« 

This  law,  enacted  m  1865,  prohibits  absolutely  mlsehievons  abuses  springing  from  the  sale,  in 

any  sale  of  these  licjuors  to  be  used  as  a  bever-  ^        ^^  alcoholic  diMsl    The  committee, 

age,  and  forbids  then-  sale  for  any  mechanical  therefore,  reported  a  bill  providing  for  a  ^c^^ 

or  medicinal  purpose  by  any  one  but  the  agents  ,^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^/ ^^  of  intoxicatiBf 

of  the  State  appointed  tort-hat  purpose.    Van-  jf     „^    j^  ^^^  g^^^     j        ^      proposed  t* 

ous  petitions  were  received  by  the  I^gito  ^^^  .^  j^wful  for  any  pel^n  to  Ul  dte- « 

embodying  the  sentiments  of  34,963  legal  voters  y^^^^  ^„  condition  of  havhTg  recorded  with  tht 

of  the  State,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  a  ^.^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  intention  of  so  do«f. 

judicious  license  law  m  place  of  the  prohibitory  ^i^^^^^  ^  ^y  ^^^^  ^          were  to  be  grwtal 

statnte  now  m  force  and  idso  a  petition  from  ^^  ^j^^  following  classed  of  persons: 

the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pliarmacy,  asking  °                  ^ 

that  druggists  and   apothecaries  might  be  al-  1.  Licensed  hotel-keepers  and  common  vietmB™ 

lowed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  for  medicinal  to^^U  to  their  guests,  the  ^^^^^ 

and  chemical  purposes;  and  on  the  other  hand  ^  2.  Wholesale  and  retaU  dealers  to  seU,  in  p 

remonstrances    against  the  substitution   of   a  auantities,  to  persons  canying  the  liquor  awix 

license  law  for  the  present  statute  were  received  the  premises. 

over  the  signatures  of  25,863  legal  voters,  the  ,  »•  Bru^sts  and  apo&eoui^to  sen  only  ft 

officers  of  numerous  temperance  societies  and  ^  °^«^^«'  <«°^^'  "^^  ^^  -^ 

conventions,  and  14,471  "women  and  others."  Stringent   conditions,    however,  wero 

This  mass  of  petitions  and  remonstrances  was  down  in  the  proposed  measure,  among  ^-h 

referred  to  a  joint  special  committee.    The  was  an  entire  prohibition  of  the  sale  at  i 
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Tfould  at  this  time  be  miscliieyoiis  and  deplorable—  desperate  man,  pledge  also  to  that  body  in  the  titan 

a  blow  to  the  cause  o^emperance,  and  a  aisgrace  to  the  fidlest  support  in  such  oonstitutiozul  meastncs  ss 

the  old  Bay  State :  wWh  its  vigorous  and  impartial  in  its  wisdom  it  may  find  it  necessary  to  reson  to  in 

enforcement  would  win  for  it  the  resnect  of  the  com-  Hirtheranoe  of  the  same  end,  even  to  the  excrcbe  of 

munity,  and  secure  its  perpetuity  ana  final  triumph,  its  extraordinary  power  to  remove  from  office  thk 

Jiesohed,  That  as  in  this  State  a  nomination  by  the  destroyer  of  the  public  peace  and  this  enemy  of  the 

dominant  party  is  generally  equivalent  to  an  election,  Government  itself. 

and  as  the  opponents  of  prohibition  have  shown  a  BesoUtd,  That  we  thank  our  Senators  and  Bep^^ 

disposition  to  attempt  to  control  the  great  political  sentatives  in  Congress  for  their  resistance  to  the 

organizations,  and  by  secret  leagues  to  pack  nomi-  usurpations  of  the  President,  and  for  their  eanest 

nating  conventions,  they  must  be  met  in  that  direo-  endeavors  to  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tnm- 

tion,  and   it  thereiore  becomes  the  duty  of  tern-  quillity,  and  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  in  th« 

perance  men  to  be  present  at  such  meetings,  and  territory  which  was  deprived  of  civil  governments  k 

secure  the  nomination  to  seats  in  the  Legislature  of  the  rebellion. 

men  who  are  known  to  be  prohibitionists,  who  can  Jiesohed,  That  our  gratitude  is  due  to  the  militirT 

neither  be  awed  nor  bribed;  and  every  temperance  commanders,  who  have  done  all  in  their  powenrithb 

man  is  solemnly  urged  to  be  present  at  the  town  their  commands  to  restore  order,  initiate  civil joTcn- 

or  district  conventions,  or  any  other  primary  meet-  ments,  and  secure  protection  to  dtizens  oi  eTcry 

ing  where  his  vote  may  decide  who  shall  be  his  race  and  party, 

representative  in  the  next  General  Court.  BesolvM,  That  it  is  appropriate,  at  this  time^  t^ 

JResohed^  That  we  consider  the  question  of  temper-  accord  our  tribute  of  grateful  praise  to  the  enfrai- 

ance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  second  only  to  chised  masses  of  the  South,  whose  fidelity  to  tlte 

that  cause  which  has  so  long  affected  our*  general  country^andwhose  just  appreciation  of  their  new  tk- 

policy ;  and  that,  as  the  great  work  of  emancipation  ties  as  citizens,  confirm  in  peace  their  Utle  to  the  gof.^ 


country,  go^ 

The  Republican   State   Convention,  already  Stat^  of  Tennessee,  give  promise  that  thro^ 

11   J  J  X           i.    *,  t.\.^    '*.    ^e\u          *            i.u  aid  the  tnumph  of  republican pnnciples  in  the  cooc- 

alinded  to,  met  at  the  city  of  Worcester  on  the  ^  jg  secure.  ^          '^           r       r 

12th  of  September,  to  nominate  candidates  for  Be^olved,  That  tune  and  continued  peace  oogli 

the  State  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  election  on  the  never  to  diminish  our  gratitude  to  the  brave  and  tr* 

first  Tuesday  of  November.    The  Hon.  Henry  ni?n  by  ^^^ose  courage  and  toils  on  land  aiid  B^tke 

Wilson  presided,  and  the  convention  proceeded  r«^eUion  was  sunpressed,  and  the^imtiy  saved.  I: 

»f*io  1.  piwo.^-s^,  «  V*  ^-^ '^^   '^           j^  vvv-wv^  18  and  will  ever  be  our  sacred  duty  to  care  for  tic 

to  nominate  for  reelection  the  entire  board  of  disabled  survivors,  ^d  the  families  of  the  dead, 

officers  then  in  power,  viz.:  for  Governor,  Alex-  rri      -n            x-     o^  *.    n 

ander  H.  Bullock,  of  Worcester;  for  Lieuten-  ,  T'le    Democratic   State  Convention  a^em- 

ant-Govemor,  William  Claflin,  of  Newton  ;  for  ^^^  ^.^  Worcester  on  the  Uth  of  October,  and 

Secretary  of  State,  Oliver  Warner,  of  North-  organized  by  choosing  Horatio  G.  Parker,  ol 

ampton ;  for  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  Cambridge,  for  president.      T^e  platform  ot 

Jacob  H.  Lord,  of  Plymouth;  for  Attorney*  ^^^  P^f^"'  ^  T^^J^^'^I'^  }""  ^J*>»  «?°^«^^ 

General,  Charles  Allen,  of  Boston ;  for  Audi-  ^^  ^et  forth  in  the  following  resoluaons  : 

tor  of  Accounts,  Henry  S.  Briggs,  of  Pittsfield.  Resolved,  That  each  State  in  the  Union  it  fi«. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then  adopted,  soverei^,  and  independent^  and  entitled  to  exercae 

as  expressing  the  views  of  the   delegates  on  and  enjoy  every  newer  jimfldicta\)n,and^ 

*i.^     ^e      4.'^.    1:^4. *  18  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  General  Govemmec: 

matters  of  national  interest :  jj^  ^he  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolvedf   That  we  regard  the  speedy  restoration,  Kesohed,  That  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  peoplt 

upon  the  principles  of  equal  lights,  of  civil  govern-  through  on  absurd  system  of  taxation  and  a  vasi  ei- 

ments,  wherever  they  were  overthrown  by  the  rebel-  penditure  of  money  for  the  support  of  a  cornip*  sai 

lion,  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  nation,  and  extravagant  administration  or  the  Gencnl  Goveis- 

we  approve  the  measures  adopted  by  Congress  at  its  ment,  and  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  large  staitdir,; 

recent  sessions  to  secure  that  desirable  consumma-  army,  demand  our  serious  consideration  and  a  speedy 

tion.  reform,  that  taxation  may  fall  equally  upon  propoty 

Jieaolved,  That  the  conduct  of  President  Andrew  •  and  labor. 

Johnson,  his  fellowship  with  the  foes  of  their  coun-  Hesolved,  That  those  members  of  Con^n&t  vl.? 

try,  who  are  plotting  in  peace  for  the  success  of  the  have  passed  laws  outside  of,  and  in  defiance  of  tl^ 

conspiracy  wnich  failed  in  war ;   his  usurpation  of  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  subordinating  iLt 


unlawful  powers,  as  well  as  his  flagrant  abuse  of  civil  to  the  military  power,  have  trifled  with  the  «m 

powers  confided  to  him ;  his  persistent  determination  guards  of  justice,  liberty,  and  peace,  and  are  gnxl;y 

to  evade  and  defy  the  laws  and  defeat  the  will  of  the  of  perjury  and  usurpation. 

people  as  declared  in  them ;  his  removal  of  faithful  Jiesolved,  That  the  real  sympathy  and  rtsu^  cf 

cabinet  and  military  officers  for  no  other  reason  than  the  Bepublican  party,  for  the  soldiers  who  biTe  fr? 

that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  hostile  purposes  ;  bravelv  fought  the  battles  of  the  country,  are  to  V 

his  dcliocrato  and  successful  endeavors  to  continue  found  in  the  action  of  the  Republican  Senate  oi  tt', 

and  aggravate  disorder  and  insecurity  of  person  and  United   States,  which  has  refused  to  confinn  tt* 

property  in  Southern  communities,  resulting  at  times  nomination  of  any  soldier  to  office,  however  feithfa. 

in  tnc  massacres  of  innocent  citizens — all  made  more  and  brilliwit  his  services  in  the  field,  imless  he  TOtibl 

conspicuous  and  painful  by  his  perverse  character  the  ticket  of  the  party. 

and  his  disregard  of  the  proprieties  of  his  high  sta-  Jietohed^  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  tbc* 

tion— all  render  his  continuance  in  office  the  constant  Eepublio  to  afford  ample  protection  to  all  itA  cidJCBi'. 

cause  of  the  gravest  anxiety,  and  make  it  imperative  whether  native  or  adoptea,  and  whether  ther  eho^ 

to  emplov  every  constitutional  mode  of  curbing  and  to  rem^  at  homo  or  travel  abroad ;  that  lan^o«(?e 

resistmg him,  and,  if  necessary,  to  deprive  him  of  all  spoken  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  is  ag 

power  to   harm.     We,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  punishable  in  any  other  country ;  that  our  citiKa* 

people  of  Massachusetts,  while  declaring  our  appro-  arrested  on  suspicion  and  now  sufierii^  iiiipn*«- 

val  of  the  past  measures  of  Conmss  to  arrest  the  ment  in  forei^  countries,  when  no  ^)ecific  chM|«,» 

career  and  defeat  the  plans  -of  this  dangerous  and  preferred  against  them,  should  b«  immediate^  di*' 
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of  Fall  River.    The  whole  amoant  thus  far  in-  progress  made  dnnng  the  preTions  year.  Dkr 

vested  in  the  college  is  $275,000.     The  plan  Las  been  considerable  delay  at  the  central  ski 

of  study  and  training  at  Uiis  school  is  laid  oat  owing  partly  to  the  failure  of  a  contnct  mik 

Tvith  a  view  exclusively  to  fitting  its  graduates  for  prosecuting  the  work,  and  partly  to  tnir- 

for  agricultural  pursuits.     There  are  at  this  terruptiou,  caused  by  the  burning  in  October 

time  29  agricultural  societies  in  the  State,  four  last  of  the  buildings  and  machinery.  Tbis  itci- 

of  which  were  incorporated  by  tlie  Legislature  dent  was  attended  by  a  considerable londW 

at  its  last  session.      The  various  fairs  and  ex-  among  the  laborers  engaged  in  the  worL  >(s- 

hibitions  given  under  the  auspices  of  these  asso-  withstanding  these  drawbacks^  an  incretee  of  I) 

cintions,  in  the  fall,  showed  no  decrease  in  the  feet  has  been  gained  over  the  advance  m&iiei: 

interest  taken  in  improvements  in  stock  and  in  the  same  point  during  the  corre^>ondiBgmofitl)s 

agricultural  and  horticultural  productions,  and  of  the  previous  year, 

gave  evidence  of  a  good  degree  of  success  in  Much  has  been  done  also  during  the  mik 

the  rural  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  year.  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  Bostoa 

The  number  of  paupers  maintained  at  the  hasbor,  by  way  of  constructing  a  sea-wall  u 

State  almshouses  during  the  year  was  1,717,  prevent  the  waste  of  the  shores,  and  reoiovlc: 

who  were  provided  for  at  a  cost  of  $165,000;  dangerous  obstructions  from  the  main  shi|H^ 

the  number  of  lunatics  supported  solely  by  the  nel;  $875,000  have  already  been  approprui^: 

State  was  about  600,  maintained  at  a  charge  of  by  the  General  Government  in  lud  of  tbis  vtH. 

$95,000;  at  the  same  time  2,149  belonging  to  and  a  further  appropriation  of  $2&T,OCiOlii 

these  two  classes  have  been  removed  from  the  been  recommended  to  the  present  Cosgre^>bT 

State,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.    The  classification  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  continu^  p.'*- 

of  the  inmates  of  these  institutions,  first  put  ecution  of  these  projected  improvements, 

yito  operation  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  is  repre-  Commissioners  from  all  the  New  h^^ 

sented  as  working  well  so  far  as  completed.  States,  except  Rhode  Island,  have  been  appolDU^ 

They  are  at  present  classified  thus  :   1st,  the  and  associated  together  in  one  general  boflr^'^'^ 

chronic  insane  and  the  imbecile,  numbering  devise  means  ibr  improving  the  inland  fisboM 

275 ;  2d,  those  who  seek  support  at  almshouses  of  that  region.     Plans  are  on  foot  for  ri^od- 

under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  brought  on  by  ing  the  rivers  with  sliad  and  salmon,  aid  i: 

vicious  indulgences,  and  who  are  sent  to  the  restraining  and  regulating  the  taking  of  tlt^ 

workhouse,  averaging   225    in   number ;   dd,  varieties  of  fish  in  the  future, 

children  at  the  primary  school,  400 ;  4th,  pan-  .  MAXIMILIAN,  Alexander  Phuipp,  Priu* 

pers  properly  so-called,  of  whom  between  700  of  Neuwikd  or  Wikd,  a  German  naturaliiSiri 

and  800  are  now  supported  by  the  State.  author,  bom  at  Neuwied,  September  23,  K^^; 

The  last  Legislature  granted  an  act  of  incor-  died  there  February  3,  1867.    His  mother,  J* 

poration  to  the  Clarke  Instftution  for  Deat  Countess  of  Wittgenstein  Berleburg,  a  leiii^ 

Mutes,  which  was  organized  at  Northampton  of  superior  intellect  and  culture,  superinteod.'^ 

in  July.     The  endowment  for  the  objects  of  his  early  education,  and  implanted  in  hisci:^ 

this  was  the  result  of  the  munificence  of  Mr.  a  desire  for  travel  and  scientific  investi|snx. 

John  Clarke,  a  venerable  citizen  of  Northamp-  At  the  age  of  thirty- three,  having  attained:'* 

ton,  who  made  the  most  liberal  donation  ever  rank  of  major-general  in  the  Prussian  jn-?< 

devoted  to  a  similar  purpose  on  this  continent,  he  devoted  nearly  three  years  to  the  €i?^<*- 

The  institution  opened  in  October,  and  promises  ation  of  Brazil.    The  result  of  his  obscrT^ 

to  do  much  for  the  education  of  the  unfortunate  tions  was  published  in  his  "^mtf  naeh  E^ 

class  of  persons  consigned  to  its  care.  silien, "  (3  vols.,  Frankfort,  1810,  1829) :  i« 

The  number  of  persons  committed  to  the  ''^  Abhildun^en  zur  KaturgachichU  BratiU'J 

State  prison  during  the  year  is  128,  but  little  (Weimar,  1823-81) ;   and  his  "  BHtragi  tJ 

more  than  half  the  number  sentenced  in  1866,  I^aturgeschichte  Brasiliens'*^  (Weimar,  4tc^]- 

and  less  than  the  average  of  88  years.     The  1824-'33).    Some  years  later,  he  travePA^  is 

prison  has  not  only  supported  itself  by  the  well-  the  United  States,  and  gave  special  attentioi -^ 

organized  system  of  labor  carried  on  within  its  ethnological  investigations  concerning  tbehJ" 

wils,  but  has  earned  for  the  State  the  sum  of  an  tribes.    These  explorations  were  comictit^^ 

$21,000  over  and  above  all  expenses.      There  rated    in  his  *'  Heiu  durch  Kord-Amerili^ 

are  three  reformatory  schools  for  juveniles  in  with  81   plates  (2  voK,  Coblentz,  183S-'^J 

Massachusetts,  viz.,  a  Nautical  School,  a  Re-  This  was  translated  into  English  and  pulH-l^ 

form  School  for  boys,  and  an  Industrial  School  in  London  in  1843.    Tlie  illustrations  of  :jJ 

for  girls.     The  inmates  in  all  these  number  work  are  very  beautiful,  and  have  cause!  H  * 

752,  maintained  at  an  expense  of  $140,000,  be  valued  by  connoisseurs  in  art,  as  well  a- ^! 

which  shows  a  decided  increase  over  the  figures  naturalists,  who  prize  it  very  highly  as  a  c 

of  last  year.  tribution  to  American  ethnography. 

The  great  excavation  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  MoDOUGALL,  Jahes  A.,  a  Enited  Sti^^^ 

on  the  line  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  Senator  from  California,  bom  in  Bcti JflHf^^ 

has  made  considerable  progress  during  the  past  Albany  County,  New  York,  November  19,  I^'-m 

twelve  months.  At  the  east  end  a  linear  advance  died  in  Albany,  New  York,  September  S.  I^'*- 

of  1,051  feet  has  been  made,  and  at  the  west  Ho  was  educated  at  the  Albany  Graicn:^ 

end  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  112  feet  on  the  School ;  studied  law,  and  commenced  the  pr-c 
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of  the  3d  of  February,  1662.  On  arriviDg  at  the    General  Meagher  for  the  able  manner  in  vhidb 

camp  of  General  McClellan'a  army,  to  which  he  cond acted  the  affaira  of  the  district  TU 

he  had  been  ordered  to  report,  the  Iriah  Bri-  close  of  the   war,  aoon   after    hia    arrival  it 
glide  was  attached  to  Richardson's  division,  of    Savannah,  prevented  his  performing  any  fcr- 

Sumner's  corps,  and  participated  in  the  advance  ther  important  services  to   the  GovernraeDL 

of  tiie  Union  forces  upon  ibe  enemy's  position  After    all    the    armies   were    disbanded,  tlw 

during  the  month  of  March  following.      The  general    was   mustered    out    of   service,  sol 
conduct  of  General  Meagher  and  hia  gallant     during  the  same   year  (1865)  was   appointed 

men  in  those  daya  of  gloom  and  disaster  forms  Secretary    of  Montana    Territory.      In  ihi 

a  bright  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  annals  of  month  of  September  following.  Governor  Sfd- 

the  late  war.    At  the  head  of  his  men  he  parti-  iiey  Edgertou  being  on   the  point  of  learin; 

cipated  in  the  seven  days'  battles  around  Rich-  the  Territory  for  a  few  months,  issned  Lb 

mond,  winning  general  praise  for  the  heroism  proclamation    appointing    General    Meagher 

and  skill  with  which  he  led  that  gallant  and  Governor  pro  tern.    The  recent  hostilitieji  cg 

celebrated  brigade  into  action.    At  the  second  the  part  of  the  Indians    compelled  him  ta 

battle  of  Manassas  the  brigade,  then  attached  to  take  measures  to  protect  the  white  settlers  d 

Pope's  army,  fought  with  great  desperation,  Montana,  and  it  was  while  engaged  in  this  to 

and  at  Antietam,  September  17,  1862,  won  a  that  he  fell  into  the  river  (Upper  Ifooori 

great  reputation  for  itself  and  its  general,  by  from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat,  and  was  droinjei 
the  valor  and  order  of  its  men,  and  was  most        ATECKLENBDRG,  the  name  of  two  gnud- 

flatteringly  noticed  in  the  official  report  of  duchies  in  the  North-German  Confederatioo.  L 

General  McClellan.   In  this  battle  the  general's  MECKLENBUKo-ScHWEnnr.    Grand-dnke,  FrieO- 

horse  was  shot  under  him,  and,  being  injured  rich  Franz  II.,  bom  February  28,  1823;  s:> 

by  the  fall  sustained,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  ceedod  his  father  in  1842.    Area,  4,834  Engfeii 

the  field.    The  disastrous  battle  of  Fredericks-  square  miles;  population  in  1864, 552,612  in- 

burg,  fought  December  13,  1862,  only  added  habitants.       Public  debt   in  1866,    7,62a4(<^' 

to  the  reputation  of  General  Meagher  and  his  thalers.    The  army,  in  1867,  consisted  of  o^S>< 

men.    Charge  after  charge  was  headed  by  him,  men.      The  number  of   vessels  entering  ue 

up  to  the  very  crest  of  the  enemy's  breast-  ports  of  Warnemdnde  (Rostock)  and  Wiaur, 

works,  and  the  number  of  dead  men  with  green  in  1866  was  896;    the  number  of  clearaiiw 

colors  in  tlieir  hats  told  of  the  fearful  slaughter  915.    In  1866,  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin  pos5fc*i 

of  the  brave  Irishmen.    In  this  engagement  447  merchant-vessels  (among  these  8  sU-anier^t 

the  general  received  a  bullet-wound  through  with  64,039  lasts.    II.  MECKLEyBUBG-STEEiJii 

the  leg,  which  temporarily  incapacitated  him  Grand-duke,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  L,  born  Ot'^ 

from  active  service.    He  had,  however,  suffi-  her  17  1819;  succeeded  his  father  Septea:ber 

cienfcly  recovered  in  April  to  resume  command,  6,  1860.    Area,  997  square  miles;   popolatica 

and  at  Ohancellorsville,  from  May  2  to  May  4,  in  1860,  90,960.    The  array  consisted  of  IM' 

1863,  he  led  the  remnant  of  tlie  Irish  Brigade  men. 

into  action  for  the  last  time.    It  was,  indeed,        MERRIOK,  Plint,  LL.  D.,    an    Aroerifta 

the  merest  remnant  of  what  had  been  the  pride  jurist,    born    in    Brookfield,    Mass.,    Aa?»:> 

and  flower  of  the  army;  and,  finding  that  its  2,  1794;  died  in  Boston,  February  1,  l5^- 

numbera  were  reduced  to  considerably  below  Ho  was  fitted  for  college  at  MonH)nand  Lcic^- 

the  minimum  strength  of  a  regiment,  on  the  8th  tcr  Academies,  entered  Harvard  College  in  l?i ' 

of  May  General  Meagher  tendered  his  resigna-  in  the  same  class  with  Prescott  the  historiai. 

tion  and  temporarily  retired  from  the  service,  and  graduated  in  1814.    After  leavin^^  colfevt 

Except  delivering  a  lecture  on  the  Irish  Bri-  he  studied  law  with  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  if-f^ 

gade,  at  Boston,  during  the  month  of  October,  ward  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  wai  ii- 

1863,  General  Meagher  did  not  appear  in  pub-  mittod  to  the  bar  in  1817.     He  pract^ed  i'^ 

lie  for  several  months.  But  it  was  not  intended  profession  first  in.  Swanzey,  Bristol  Ct^unn; 

by  the  authorities  that  a  man  of  his  gallantry  afterward  in  Taunton,  where  he   was  p&rti : 

and  skill  should  remdn  idle  while  the  country  with  Governor  Marcus  Morton,  and  in  1824  rt- 

was  in  danger.    During  the  early  part  of  1864  moved  to  Worcester.    He  was  appointed  c> 

he  was  recommissioned   brigadier-general   of  trict-attorney  for  the  county  of  Worcester  "f 

volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  Governor  Eustis  in  1824,  and  held  tbe  u5ot 

the  District  of  Etowah,  including  portions  of  until  April,  1843,  when  he  was  appi>inted  ? 

Tennessee  and  Georgia.      His  administration  Governor  Morton  Justice  of  the  Court  of  C*x> 

of  the  affairs  of  his  district  was  signally  sue-  mon  Pleas.    In  1853  he  was  appointed  a  Jode* 

cessful,  protecting  as  he  did  the  lines  of  com-  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  place  of  Hon.  Ca\^ 

mnnication,  while  his  command,  the  Provisional  Cusliing,  and  in  1856  removed  to  Boat  on.    Ii 

Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  was  1848   Judge  Merrick  left  the  bench    to  ta* 

completely  isolated  by  the  presence  of  Hood  charge  of   the  affairs  of   the  Worcester  a^i 

l)efore  Nashville.    In  January,  1865,  he  was  Nashua  Railroad,  whose  construction  had  bt^* 

relieved  from  duty  in  Tennessee,  and  ordered  stopped  at  Groton  Junction  for  want  o€  fiitA$ 

to  report  to   General  Sherman  at  Savannah,  for  its  completion.    By  his  energy,  vigor,  *cJ 

Before  his  departure,  M^'or- General  Steedman  tact,  the  corporation  was  ftirniJied  yKrith  C'4 

wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  complimented  means  to  relieve  it  from  embarrassoieatd^  ^£>j 
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chloric  acid,  and  then  thick  strips  of  zinc  are  emery-wheel.  The  beautifnl  grannlated  veilTet- 
placed  in  the  mixture.  A  lively  effervescence  like  surface  of  the  mat  or  field,  upon  which  the 
ensues,  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  large  quanti-  polished  portions  of  every  design  appear  to 
ties,  and  a  porous  slimy  mass  is  left,  which,  on  rest,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  acid,  tod 
being  violently  shaken,  separates  into  a  fine  without  the  application  of  any  kind  of  t<xil 
powder.  This  must  be  weU  washed  with  hot  The  bronzing,  which  is  the  final  stage  of  tb 
water,  and  afterward  with  alcohol,  and  a  pow-  manufacture,  is  accomplished  by  covering  the 
der  is  then  obtained  quite  free  from  oxide  of  iron  with  a  film  of  vegetable  oil,  and  then  ex- 
copper.  B6ttger  obtains  copper  powder  by  posingittoheatofahigh  temperature,  by  wWdi 
reducing  the  black  oxide  in  a  stream  of  coal-  the  desired  color  is  obtained,  through  the  nnioa 
gas.  The  oxide  is  placed  in  a  fiask,  heated  of  the  carbonized  oil  with  the  oxidized  metal 
strongly  over  a  Bunsen's  burner,  and  then  a  This,  therefore,  is  a  permanent  bronze,  being 
stream  of  coal-gas  is  sent  through  the  flask,  by  actually  incorporated  with  the  substance  of  tiie 
means  of  two  tubes  which  pass  through  the  iron.  In  some  degree  the  bronze  snrface  pro- 
cork.  The  reduction  is  effected  in  a  fQW  min-  duced  by  this  method  resembles  that  of  certoii 
utes.  Powder  obtained  by  either  of  these  pro-  steel  pens  which  have  a  bronze-like  aspect,  bm 
cesses  can  be  employed  to  form  with  mercury  they  are  not  really  alike,  for,  in  the  case  of  the 
a  soft  amalgam,  which  hardens  quickly,  and  is  steel  pens,  the  bronze  effect  is  produced  br  a 
saitable  for  the  reproduction  and  multiplication  superficial  varnish,  which  may  be  removed  by 
of  etched  and  engraved  steel  plates.  the  application  of  alcohol.    Lamps,  dock-csseii. 

Aluminium    Broms    and    Soldering,  —  M.  and  all  works  which  are  usually  coated  with 

Hulot,  director  of  the  workshops  of  the  manu-  lacquer  or  varnish,  are  now  made  in  broiued 

factory  of  postage-stamps,  at  the  Paris  Imperial  cast  iron. 

Mint,  made  a  report  to  the  French  Academy  of  Soldering  Iron  and  Steel, — An  imf  rored 
Sciences,  in  June,  on  some  valuable  properties  of  composition  for  welding  and  soldering  iroo  or 
aluminium.  He  says:  "The  paper,  and  especially  steel  has  been  patented  in  Enrope  by  M.  Lie^. 
that  gammed  and  dried,  as  used  for  postage-  It  consists  of  1,000  parts  filings  of  iron  or  sfce*l 
stamps,  rapidly  deteriorates  tools  even  of  the  according  to  whether  the  composition  is  in- 
best-tempered  steel.  The  800  perforators  for  tended  to  weld  or  solder  iron  or  steel ;  500  Imrts 
piercing  the  post^e-stamps  are  used  up  after  a  borax;  50  parts  balsam  of  ooJ>aiva  or  other 
day's  work ;  in  a  few  hoars  their  ends  become  resinous  oil ;  and  75  parts  ammoniacal  salts 
blunted,  and  instead  of  piercing,  only  crush  the  (hydrochlorate,  carbonate,  or  other).  Aft« 
paper,  the  last  holes  made  bemg  considerably  being  tlioroughly  mixed,  the  compound  is  c»I- 
enlarged.  He  replaces  the  steel  by  aluminium  cined  and  reduc^  to  powder.  A  portion  of  it 
bronze  at  10  per  cent.,  and  the  now  tool,  is  placed  between  the  two  pieces  of  iroo  or 
striking  126,000  blows  per  day,  has  worked  steel,  which  require  treatment,  at  the  ^t 
for  several  months  without  need  of  repairs,  where  they  are  to  be  united ;  a  cherry-red  beat 
Aluminium  bronze  does  not  unite  freely  is  then  applied,  at  which  temperature  the  snl- 
with  solder  by  the  old  process;  but  if  we  dering  preparation  ftises — after  which  the 
take  equal  quantities  of  zinc  amalgam  and  pieces  are  withdrawn  and  the  welding  open- 
common  solder,  aluminium  bronze  can  be  ad-  tion  proceeds  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  dimea- 
mirably  soldered  together  by  it.  This  solder  sions  or  shape  of  the  pieces  prevents  their  be- 
becomes  better,  again,  if  it  is  alloyed  with  once  ing  subjected  to  the  fire  together,  they  may 
or  twice  its  weight  of  tin.  Thus  we  have  three  be  welded  as  follows:  Heat  first  one  of  tbt 
excellent  solders:  1st,  solder  with  half  its  pieces  to  a  cherry-red  temperature, at  the plac* 
weight  of  amalgam;  2d,  with  a  fourth;  3d,  where  the  soldering  or  welding  is  to  bedcoe: 
with  an  eighth.  This  is  an  excellent  discovery,  then  put  on  the  composition,  and  apply  tb« 
as  it  places  aluminium  on  a  new  footing  as  re-  second  piece  (which  has  previously  been  heated 
gards  mechanical  appliances,  especially  for  to  a  white  heat),  then  weld  the  whole  to- 
bushes  or  bearings  for  machinery,  as  the  metal  gether. 
is  almost  indestructible  by  friction.*'  Refining  Pig   or   Catt  Iron, — Mr.   Geof^ 

Worh$  in  Bronzed  Cast  Iron, — The  Society  Crawshaw,  of  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  has  intro- 
of  Arts  Journal  describes  the  method  of  work-  duced  an  improved  process  of  refinin^r  pi?  «• 
ing  bronzed  cast  iron  adopted  by  the  Tucker  cast  iron,  so  that  it  may  be  fit  for  puddlioj?  \nu> 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Boston.  The  mate-  wrought  or  malleable  iron.  His  flax  \a  chsj 
rial  employed  is  American  iron  of  several  varie-  and  iron  slag — in  proportion  to  the  ton  of  iron, 
ties,  compounded  together  with  a  comparatively  of  four  cwt.  of  clay  and  six  cwt.  of  slag  or  raiE- 
small  admixture  of  the  Scottish  Coultness  iron,  cinders.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  rJay 
A  combination  of  several  important  qualities  is  used  is  as  free  as  possible  from  sulphur,  pbo=- 
thus  obtained,  and  a  material  is  produced  pos-  pliorus,  and  silica.  If  the  flux  is  not  fluid 
sessing  smoothness  in  working,  softness,  and  a  enough,  he  adds  a  small  quantity  of  wrooght 
suflicient  degree  of  strength.  The  castings  iron.  A  small  portion  of  lime,  limestone,  or 
having  been  executed  in  clean  sand,  undergo  chalk,  is  also  found  to  improve  the  flux.  The 
the  customary  process  of  pickling  in  dilute  clay  may  be  raw  or  burnt,  such  as  old  bricks 
sulphuric  acid,  after  which  they  are  finished  if  not  too  sandy.  For  the  purpose  of  strength- 
en their  salient  points  with  the  lathe  or  the  ening   and  otherv^ise  improvmg   the  irun,  a 
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in  the  raanafactare  of  tungsten  Bteel  by  Besse-  The  air  was  clear  in  most  places,  though  flott- 
mer's  process.  The  operation  was  conducted  ing  clouds  concealed  some  of  the  meteors.  The 
in  the  ordinary  way — gray  Scotch  pig  and  some  moon  was  but  two  days  past  the  full ;  bewe 
Spiegeleisen  being  employed — but  in  tiie  con-  the  number  seen  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  ex- 
vertor  was  added  a  quantity  of  iron  containing  hibition  were  greatly  diminished, 
a  known  weight  of  tungsten.  This  would  have  The  observations  under  direction  of  the  Urn- 
given  0.7  per  cent,  of  tungsten  in  the  whole  ted  States  Naval  Observatory  were,  except  lor 
mass ;  but  one-half  was  lost  by  oxidation  in  the  the  parallax,  highly  satisfactory  and  complete, 
convenor.  Though  the  amount  of  tungsten  Commodore  Sands  and  five  assistants  per- 
was  so  small,  the  steel  received  a  good  temper,  formed  the  work  at  Washington,  while  Pro- 
and  forge<l  and  rolled  well.  The  author  ex-  Harkness,  of  the  Observatory,  was  stationed  a 
presses  the  opinion  that  ordinary  gray  iron,  Richmond.  In  his  brief  official  report,  tbe 
not  at  all  steely,  and  rather  impure,  may,  by  commodore  says  that  125  meteor  tracks  wert 
the  addition  of  tungsten,  be  converted  into  mapped  before  4\  a.  m.,  when  the  metews 
good  steel  by  Bessemer's  method.  flew  so  thick  that  identification  became  hope^ 

Test  of  Steel-headed  Bails, — A  steel-headed  less,   and  simple  counting    was    resorted  to: 

rail,  made  at  the  Wyandotte  Rolling  Mills,  has  1,000  meteors  were  counted  in  21   minnta; 

been  subjected  to  some  severe  tests,  under  the  but  as  these  were  counted  while  mapping  wss 

direction  of  Mr.  Lyon,  of  the  Sligo  Iron  Works,  going  on,  it  is  probable  that  one-half  of  ^ 

Pittsburg,  Pa.      The  rail  was  cut  5  feet  long,  that  fell  within  the  area  of  observation  were 

and  a  weight  of  1,600  lbs.  was  allowed  to  not  seen,  so  that  it  may  be  estimated  that  lO'JO 

fall  on  it  as  follows :    for  the  first  blow  the  really  fell  in  the  space  of  time  mentioned.    A^ 

weight  was  raised  5  ft.,  and  the  second  10  ft. ;  terward,  successive  hundreds  were  coooted  ii 

then  the  rail  was  turned  over  and  received  the  the  following  intervals:    4";  5"  30*;  6"S7; 

third  blow,  with  a  fall  of  15  ft.,  and  the  fourth  6™  44';  9"  3";  9™  37';  10"  81';  18-  2(f.  Tje 

blow  with  a  fall  of  20  ft.,  which  bent  the  rail  time  of  maximum  thickness  of  tbe  shower  f» 

almost  double.    The  rail  was  then  taken  to  the  about  4'*  25",  which  is  about  two  hours  Utc 

steam-hammer,  whose  weight  was  8,800  lbs.,  than  that  given  by  the  European  obserratios 

and  received  ten  or  twelve  blows.    When  the  of  1866,  showing  a  slight  change  in  tbe  positka 

bar  was  nearly  straightened  oat  it  broke,  but  of  the  stream.    Many  of  the  meteors  were  r&- 

the  iron  and  steel  remained  perfectly  welded  to-  markable  for  their  brilliancy  and  for  haviiie  i 

gether.    One  of  the  pieces  was  then  subjected  to  splendid  green  train,  which  usually  vanished  h 

100  blows  from  the  8,800  lbs.  hammer,  on  the  a  few  seconds,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  Uettd 

head  of  the  rail,  as  follpws:   60  blows  at  2  ft.  several  minutes.    The  radiant  point  was  veJ 

fall,  and  60  blows  at  3  ft.  fall.    This  crushed  defined,  being  in  right  ascension  10^  1",  slI 

the  rail  without  breaking  the  weld  of  the  iron  declension   22°  31'.     Commodore    Sands  pre- 

and  steel.  diets  that  the  shower  in  1868,  if  there  be  ao^, 

METEORS  (see  also  Asthonomioal  Phenom-  will  not  begin  until  10  a.  m.,  Washington  tiiL«, 

ENA  AND  Pkogress).     The  meteoric   shower  and  will  therefore  be  seen  only  in  the  Pmd5c 

of  November  14,  1867,  had  been  looked  for  Ocean. 

with  confidence,  and  preparations  had  been        The  observations  of  Prof.  Harkness  at  R?b- 

niade  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  note  mond  were  exclusively  for  parallax ;  and  th«r«- 

its  phenomena  with  more  or  less  scientific  ac-  fore  he  makes  no  reliable  estimate  of  tbe  dbx- 

curacy.    No  similar  occurrence  in  the  history  her  of  shooting-stars  visible  from  that  pocst 

of  the  world  was  ever  subjected  to  such  patient  Unfortunately  the  arrangement  for  telegraf^* 

and  methodical  observation ;  and  the  result  is  signals  (which  were  to  have  been  excfa«fi^ 

the  accumulation  of  a  great  amount  of  inter-  between  the  two  observatories)  failed,  throc^ 

esting  data  which  will  be  of  service  hereafter  some  fault  of  the  wires,  and  the  chief  object  cf 

in  solving  the  mystery  of  meteoric  showers,  his  labors  was  frustrated.    From  various  ds2k 

The  editor  has  availed  himself  of  every  source  however,   he    estimateil    the  altitude  o»f  t^ 

of  information  within  his  reach,  but  would  ac-  shower  at  about  100  miles  above  the  surtiK«  rf 

knowledge  his  peculiar  obligations  to  the  care-  the  earth.    With  another  observer,  he  cofmi*d* 

fully  prepared  article  on  the  subject  in   the  in  a  range  of  vision  embracing  about  half  ti# 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts^  for  visible  heavens,  193  meteors  in  ten  minster 

January,  1868.  and  estimated  that  they  flew  past  at  tb«  raTi 

By  previous  arrangements  among  astrono-  of  2,000  an  hour.    Some  were  mere  speek*  << 

mers  and  other  persons  qualified  to  report  in-  light,  while  others  shone  with  a  brilliancj  tftT- 

telligently  upon  the  phenomena,  the  hours  from  passing  that  of  the  largest  rockets*  and  with  iJ 

10 J  p.  M.  to  2  A.  M.  had  been  designated  for  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.    In  regard  to  tlj« 

concerted  observations  for  parallax  at  numer-  main  body  of  the  stream,  he  says  that  it  vxtf 

ous  points  in  the  United  State^^.  It  was  thought  thicker  in  someplaces  than  in  others, 
that  the  meteors  would  be  less  numerous  in        Director  G.  W.  Hough,  of  the  Dudley  Ob*tT- 

these  hours  than  later,  and  hence  more  easily  vatory,  Albany,  made  a  full  report  of  tbe  show «r^ 

identified,  and  that  conformable  meteors  would  as  seen  from  that  point     The  foDowin^  t*a !« 

be  seen  at  more  stations,  since  their  paths  is  prepared  from  a  careful  comparison  oK*"  nuCci 
would  be  more  nearly  horizontal  and  longer,  •^made  by  him  and  others  at  the  time* 
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meteors  seen  between  11 J  and  4  o'clock.    The  was  first  attracted  by  the  wild  sboutiiiff  of  lua  gmde, 

tirae  of  maximum  frequency  he  thought  to  be  a  ^^^  ^«  .T"  ^"^^  *  ^"*f  *^?*^  ^  find^binwclfa  wiu 

lUfi^  l^«<v.«^  Ai  .   >,       A*  !4>i  oKm  ^^^  «i.^^..„^-  n^8  to  the  annual  meteoric  shower  in  that  qnarterof 

httle  before  4i  a.  m.    At  ^^  25",  one  observer  ^^^  ^^^^^    rphe  grand  spectacle  was  displi^ed  in  « 

saw  140  m  a  mmute,  4,  5,  or  6  often  being  visi-  arc  of  not  less  than  120  decrees  in  the  nonhctttcn 

ble  at  once.  portion  of  the  firmament,  which  at  times  «cemedto 

Prof.  T.  H.  Safford,  of  Chicago,  with  from  be  rent  in  twain,  from  about  25  degrees  of  the  Mith, 

eight  to  thirty  observers,  made  up  the  foUow-  K^^tS^'^f^rbHUl^^XhXniX 

ing  estimate :  zling  confusion  across  his  vision,  and  afrain  serail 

From  12b    Qta  to  2i<  20™    128  meteors.  hundred  of  these  meteors,  of  different  sizes.  w«ild 

M      2   20      "   2   53  '  148       **  be  observed  at  the  same  time,  all  emitting  tlie  noiit 

**258**880      658       **  intense  light,  and  the  nebuls  of  the  largest  lastii^ 

•  "      8   80      **   4   12    1,929       **  sometimes  three  minutes.     One  of  these  momten 

4   12      ♦*   5   45      867       **  shone  with  a  distinctive  brightness  above  that  of  tht 

-.         ,                .  r-n,           1     ■•.         .  j.1.  moon,  as  it  issued  from  about  15  degrees  of  the  Norii 

One  observer  at  Chicago,  looking  at  the  ze-  star,  and  passed  vertically  below  the  horizon,  girm,' 

nith,  counted  420  between  8^  80"  and  5"  45".  forth,  as  it  fell,  coruscations  of  varioos  bright  crfons 

These  arc  reported  as  not  inclnded  in  the  pre-  and  when  disappearing  its  nebulas  resembled  a  wsto- 

ccdinir  count  spout  in  high  liatitudcs.    It  was  not  until  quite  &?> 

A*   \««   aIk^*  \ir\r.\.    T>«r>^  \u^4^^^^  «r«o  ««^  A. M.  that  the  approaching  dawn  began  to  dim  tia 

At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Prof.  Watson  was  pre-  ^i^^  ^f  ^^^  fiery  exhibitSn,  and  Arising  sun  sora 

vented  by  a  high  wind  from  making  complete  brought  an  end  to  the  exciting  display. 

observations.    The  number  counted  was  as  fol-  t,t               i          i         i?       * 

l^^g.  No  nnnsiial  number  of  meteors  were  §e« 

in  Europe  on  the  morning  of  November  14di. 
Prof.  Newcomb,  of  the  Naval  Obflervatorr, 
lias   calculated   proximately  the    parallax  of 
those  few  meteors    of   which   accarate  sjn- 
chronouR  observations  were  taken  at  difiereot 

A  X  A.         XI-    ii'  i-i.    /.      2.                   .  places.   Ho  estimates  the  height  of  the  brighttr 

At  times  the  flight  of  meteors  was  so  mces-  meteors  at  76  mUes,  and  thinks  that  ihey  were 

sant  that   only  a  portion  could  be  counted,  extinguished  at  an  average  height  of  65  mik*. 

Prof.  Wateon  noticed  particularly  that  m  the  xhe  mean  length  of  their  path  could  hardly  ei- 

vicmity  of  the  radiant  point  the  light  of  the  ^eed  22  miles.     With  regard  to  the  probaNe 

meteors  was  of  a  sea-green  tint,  with  occasion-  number,  magnitude,  and  nature  of  the  meteofs. 

ally  strong  tmts  of  the  blue.    The  position  of  Jjq  says* 

the  radiant  pomt  he  foun^                      four  to  j^^  ,j^^  ^.^^,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^     ^ 

be,  K.  A.  lOU   40  ,  Ueo.  +  -^l    OO  .  counted  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  per  hour.    Ii 

Prof.  T.  A.  Wylie,  of  the  Indiana  State  Uni-  mav  be  estimated  that  the  observers  aaw  all  that  ftS 

versity,  assisted  by  several  students,  watched  within  a  circle  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mUes  io  <il- 

froni  9"  P.  M.  to  5*  a.  m.  ;  but,  owing  to  the  hazi-  ometer,  havinf  ite  centreseventy-flve  miks  »o«t- 

^«««  «4?  n^^  nfr,./^oT^^^«J  fi.««.  y..Nnnf/>/i  r^«w  KQK  ^^t  from  Washiugton.    jTom  this  number,  and  tfcta 

ness  of  the  atmosphere,  they  counted  only  536  ^^j^.^  ^^  f^^y  miles  per  second,  it  would  le^  Ui*u 

meteors.     The  greatest  number  seen  m  a  given  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  stream  traversed  bv  tU 

time  was  from  8^  85"  to  8^  36i",  averaging  14  J  earth  November  18th,  there  was  an  average  of  c*e 

in  a  minute.  meteoroid  in  nine  hundred  thousand  cubic  m2«a  nf 

A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Times  fP^^*  .^^  ^"P^^fl)^  ^^"^y^^J^l^J^ 

. ,    .,    .             1      Knn.       ^t.  ^                          4.    1  time  of  a  Novemoer  shower,  tha  thickness  of  xht 

said  that    nearly  500    meteors  were  ct)unted  etreom  from  north  to  south  would  appear  to  be  siiST 

in  half  an  hour  between  1  and  2  a.  m.     A  cor-  thousand  miles.     The  meteoroids   are   distrihouJ 

respondent  of  the  Sacramento   Union  report-  along  it,  probably,  at  the  rate  of  forty  thoosaad  t.- 

ed  that  from  1"  45"  to  5*  the  meteors  gradually  J*»«  ?^eal  mile,  a  miUion  of  meteoroids  probaWy  p**- 

decreased  in  number     Dr.  Hark  ness,  of  Gali-  ^ifJe'^r^sCdJ.'^t^J^rJjV^^ 

forma,  says  that  when  he  was  first  notified  of  tlieir  reflection  could  be  seen  from  the  f»c«  of  c* 

the  shower,  at  20  minutes  past  1  o'clock,  the  chronometer,  even  in  the  bright  moonlight.    Tias 

meteors  were  falling  at  the  rate  of  about  50  a  l*»t  remark  has  been  made  by  observers  in  ctk-r 

jQ*j.^te  places  also  on  the  same  night.    To  throv  so  graia  a 

■.r      */^              T     -tr    ir               i*  r^iu'i.     -u  li|rht  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ailt^ 

Mr.    George  L.   MacManus,   of  Chihuahua,  af  which  distance  some  surely  were,  would  rrqcin: 

Mexico,  says :  **  When  we  first  observed  the  me-  several  thousand  millions  of  common  candles, 

teors  we  attempted  to  count  them.    We  count-  t*    -    xt 

ed  380  in  about  10  minutes ;  but  then  they  fell  ^^^^'  Newcomb  beheves,  from  vanous  c«:- 

so  thick  and  fast  that  we  gave  up  in  despau-.  siderations,  that  Comet  1, 1866,  known  as  T«c- 

nft^n  90  ni'  ftO  «f  a  tnnA  WAra  oAAn  "  plc's    Or  Tuttle's  COmct,  whoSO  < 


Often  20  or  80  at  a  time  were  seen."  P^^^'^  <^^  Tuttle's  comet,  whose  orbit  the 

Ml-.  Bradford,  United  States  consul  at  Pe-  November  stream  of  meteors  is  known  toft»% 

kin,  China,  saw  the  shower  in  the  country,  low,  is  itself  simply  an  agglomeration  of  meteor^ 

about  50  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  that  place.    The  jnst  dense  enough  to  be  visible  in  the  solar  r^: 

following  account  of  his  observations  has  been  ^^  ^®  thinks  the  same  to  be  true  of  other  trf- 

made  public:  escopic comets. 

Prof.  Newton  gives  the  foDowing  samTsary 

The  moon  wm  shining  brightly,  and  occasional  ^f  deviations  from  known  observations  : 
clouds  were  visible  in  the  southwest  heavens,  while 

the  wind  came  in  puffs  from  the  mountain  ranges  to  The  eastern  limit  of  the  regions  on  tht  earth'3^?«r- 

the  northwest,  when  at  about  5.15  a.  ic.  his  attention  face  in  which  the  shower  was  visibU  ~wust  hare  * 
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Alabama 

Baltimore 

Black  River 

Oaliforoia 

Central  German 

Central  lUinoiB 

Central  Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

East  Baltimore 

East  Genesee 

Eastern  German 

East  Maine 

Erie 

Genesee 

Georgia 

Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Holston 

Illinois 

India  Mission 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Liberia  Mission 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  and  Arkansas.. . . 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Newark 

New  England 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  York  East 

North  Indiana 

North  Ohio 

Northwestern  German .... 

Northwest  Indiana. 

Northwest  Wisconsin 

Ohio 

Oneida 

Oregon 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

Bock  River 

South  Carolina 

Southeastern  Indiana. .... 

Southern  Illinois 

Southwestern  German .... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 
Last  year. 


48 

107 

213 

106 

90 

170 

128 

167 

10 

40 

90 

174 

231 

203 

29 

91 

258 

180 

40 

43 

82 

193 

24 

183 

110 

76 

81 

16 

120 

166 

101 

81 

161 

80 

11 

169 

206 

128 

152 

257 

215 

137 

123 

85 

107 

4^ 

157 

188 

69 

280 

232 

181 

205 

29 

84 

187 

94 

62 

18 

218 

188 

188 

14 

61 

107 

77 

155 

118 


Increase \   428   118,897 


I 


9,209 
15,768 
21,843 

6,766 

9,692 

21,786 

20,067 

81,008 

624 

9,024 
12,882 
19,868 
88,306 
28,858 

2,669 
10,062 
81,873 

9,466 
10,618 

6,928 
23,720 
82,836 
868 
28,740 
19,186 

7,046 
18,997 

1,699 
12,538 
19,993 

8,790 

7,899 
20,416 

2.106 
867 
27,466 
22,206 
12,620 
27,588 
87,446 
85,812 
80,079 
10,871 

6,528 
18,016 

8,351 
81,849 
19,697 

4,218 
67,887 
44,049 
17,419 
21,033 

9,668 
17,713 
22,288 

7,667 

6,016 

1,584 
26,518 
16,669 
18,275 
671 
17,463 
26,783 

8,200 
12,333 
17,083 


1,146,081 
1,032,184 


Of  Annual  Conferences  there  are  68,  aganst 

!64   reported   the  last  year.     The    four    new 
Conferences  are  Virginia  and  North  CarohnA, 

'^  organized  January  8 ;  Texas,  January  3 ;  G«or- 
gia,  October  10;  Alabama,  October  17.    Tlie 

J'l^  number    of  churches  (houses  of  worship)  is 

'854  11,121,  being  an  increase  for  the  year  of  659: 

1,284  number  of  parsonages,  3,570,  an  increase  of 

488  256.    The  total  value  of  the  church  edifices  y 

1»832  $85,885,489;  being  an  increase  of  $6,291,485; 

l^  value  of  parsonages  $8,961,295 ;  increase,  $940.- 

193  ^^^' 

899  The  Booh  Concern  of  the  Methodist  Episro- 

793  pal  Church  belongs  to  the  General  CoDfercnw 

1*404  ^^^  ^  under  its  control.    It  has  two  poblisbiuf; 

*488  houses,  one  at  New  York  and  one  at  OineiiUMtL 

281  under*  the  charge  of  separate  commit te«  ard 

dec.  625  separate  publishing  agents;  and  depofntone? Ig 

1,608  Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  St.  LonK 

10  618  ^^^    ^^  Francisco.    The  book  agents  pubhsbed 

'678  ®^®^  nineteen  hundred  different  bound  volumes 

6,509  and  the  unbound  and  tract  list  embraces  tUbc^ 

2,205  one  thousand,  the  tracts  varying  from  two  to 

34o«  ^ixty-four  pages  each.    The  books  and  traet? 

1  641  ^^®  ^^  English,  German,  Welsh,  Swedish,  Dta- 

1*119  ish,  and  French. 

7,101  Reports  from  all  the  Annual  Conferences  (ex- 

269  cept  four  which  have  made  no  report  yet,  and 

1  929  ^^^  ^^™  which  only  incomplete  reports  hare 

*  48  been  received)  show  the  centenary  contrib> 
6,207  tions  ♦  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  be 
7,708  $8,241,485.17. 

1^9  II.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chttech,  South.— 

2  210  '^^'^  Church  has  published  no  complete  stjts- 
l|255  t'cs  since  1860,  when  it  had  23  Annual  Coof&f- 

*597  ences,  2,408  travelling  preachers,  4,984  local 

dec.  1A2  preachers,    and    699,164    members    (499,594 

1  530  '^^^^^^  ®°^  191,915  colored  and  Indians).    The 
1 822  c^^^^)!'^    membership    has   largely   decreeeiL 

'725  hut  the  number  of  white  members  has  ia- 

504  creased. 

844  In  1867  there  were  thirty  Annual  Confrr- 

gg^  ences :    Kentucky,    Louisville,    Missouri,    Sc 

412  Louis,  Indian  Mission,  Arkansas,  Dttle  Rock. 

878  Tennessee,  Holston,  Memphis,  Mississippi,  Loci- 

2,108  siana,  Montgomery,  MobUe,  Texas,  East  Tei^. 

?2?  Northwestern    Texas,    West    Texas,     TrinitT 

695  (Texas),  North  Georgia,  South  Georgia,  Florida. 

6  531  West  Virginia,  Vii^nin,  North  Carolina,  SoatSt 

dec.  '429  Carolina,   Baltimore,  Colombia  (Oregon),  Pa- 

1,089  cific  (California),  and  Illinois.    In  additloo  to 

2  848  ^^e^7  ^  colored  Annual  Conference  was 
j'^  ized  in  Tennessee  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

*  57  Official  papers  were  in  1867  published  at  N«sh- 
1,598  ville,  Macon,  Richmond,  Memphis,  St  LooK 

602  i^ew  Orleans,  Little    Rock,   Galveston,    &b 

^251  Francisco,  and  independent  papers  at  Haiti- 

y'675  more,  Raleigh,  Jackson,  and  Catlettsburg.    Tbe 

'798  Church    sustains    a  mission   in   China,     The 

507  number  of  colleges  in  1860  was  twelre,  of  f^ 

^^^  male  colleges,  high  schools  and  academies  about 

eighty. 

'  * .'  * .' '  *  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  it  tH^ 

General  Convention  held  in  1866,  the  Annnal 

•  8e€  Abkvai.  Ctolopjedia  ^  18«L 
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Vn.  TnB  Afbioan  Methodist  Epkoopal 
OmjEcnES. — Of  these  there  are  two,  j?enerally 
called  the  "African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chorch  "  and  the  "  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church."  Both  have  of  late  largely  in- 
creased in  membership  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  former,  in  1867,  had  10  Conferences,  550 
preachers,  including  5  bishops,  but  exclusive  of 
.1,500  local  preachers,  and  about  200,000  mem- 
bers, nine-tenths  of  whom  live  in  the  Southern 
States.  They  have  Church  property  to  the 
amount  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  a  Book  Con- 
cern in  Philadelphia,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
a  college  in  Ohio.  The  second  organization 
reports  more  than  60,000  members,  with  nearly 
300  travelling  and  many  local  preachers.  It  has 
a  weekly  paper  at  New  York. 

VUI.  Tdb  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
IN  Canada. — The  Canadian  M.  E.  Church,  in 
1867,  suffered  a  small  decrease.  The  Niagara 
Conference,  at  its  late  session,  reported  a  total 
of  ministers  and  members  of  7,294,  showing  an 
increase  of  62 ;  the  Ontario  Conference  reported 
0,876,  a  decrease  of  315 ;  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
Conference  6,287,  an  increase  of  63.  From  the 
foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate 
increase  in  the  first  and  last  named  amounts  to 
125,  but  the  large  decrease  in  the  Ontario  Con- 
ference overbalances  the  increase  in  the  other 
two  by  190. 

IX.  The  Wesletan  Connection  in  Great 
Britain. — The  following  were  the  statistics  of 
this  body  in  1867: 


Conference  in  regard  to  a  union  of  Metiio&t 
bodies,  that  while  it  did  not  see  the  way  to  && 
organic  union,  it  repeated  its  desire  to  cheriih 
the  most  friendly  sentiments  toward  liDdred 
denominations.  The  increasing  favor  vhkli 
total  abstinence  principles  receive  from  the  Con- 
ference is  subject  of  remark.  The  Conference, 
by  resolution,  expressed  its  denre  to  maintsn 
and  extend  the  practice  of  open-air  serrkes 
which  has  existed  in  the  denominatioD  fromte 
origin.  The  Wesleyans  have  kid  the  corner- 
stone of  a  theologicd  «)llege  at  Leeds,  the  third 
under  their  control. 

X.  pRDflTiTE  Methodists  in  Gbeat  Behiq 
AND  THE  BionsH  CoLONiEs. — ^The  8tatisti(3  of 
this  body,  in  1867,  were  as  follows: 


WM« 


Trayelllug  Protchers 

Local  Preachers 

Connoxlal  Chapels 

BcDtcd  Chapels  and  Booma. 

Sabbttth-Bchoola 

Babbatb-scholarp 

Sabbath-school  Teachers.... 


691 
ia,905 

aais 

41,191 


n 

SB 


osooiMn. 

lacreaM. 

DsoreoM. 

I.  British  Conf^^nee : 

Great  Britain 

886,070 

19,667 
61,794 
1,890 
49,483 
65,078 

14,878 

^887 

"1,898* 
191 
1,788 
1,124 

Ireland,  and  Irish  Missions.. 
Forcien  Missions 

178 

II.  French  Conference 

II L  Australasian  Conference.... 
IV.  Canada  Conference 

V.  Oonfereneo  of  Eastern  Brit-  ( ' 
Ish  America ) 

402 

•    Totals 

689,795 
529,587 

10,838 

680 

Tjast  year 

fiSO 

"^^    J  ^^  •■•••••••••••.••. 

Net  increase 

10,258 

10,258 

The  Britij^h  "  Wesleyan  Conference  "  met  at 
Bristol  England,  on  July  25th.  The  Rev.  John 
Bedford  was  elected  president.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Conference,  laymen 
were  called  on  to  offer  pi*ayer  at  the  opening 
or  closing  of  the  committees.  Mr.  William  M. 
Punshon  was  deputed  to  attend  the  Canada 
Conference.  The  Rev.  William  Arthur  was,  in 
response  to  a  request  of  the  Irisli  Conference, 
appointed  principal  of  the  new  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege at  Belfast.  The  candidates  for  ordination 
were  required  to  give  pledges  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  tobacco.  The  case  of  one  candidate, 
who  declined  to  give  the  pledge,  was  postponed 
till  next  year.  The  Conference  made  an  informal 
expression  against  ministers  wearing  surplices 
and  other  vestments.  The  Conference  agreed, 
in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  New  Connection 


XI. ^United  Methodist  Fbee  CHtucni- 
This  denomination  reports  the  following  statis- 
tics for  1867:    Ministers,   288,  increase,  5; 
local  preachers,  8,388;    leaders,  4,420;  mea- 
hers,  67,478,  increase,  1,721 ;  on  tml,  h,^i 
increase,   717;    chapels,   1,173,  incretse,  U\ 
other  preaching-rooms,  898;    Sunday-scbot^ 
1,121,  increase,  46.    Foreign  missions  are  ss- 
tained  in  Eastern  Africa  and  China.  Attbt 
meeting  of  tlie  Annual  Conference  of  186T,  i 
resolution  approving  the  steps  that  bare !«« 
taken  in  favor  of  union  with  the  New  Cot 
nection  was  unanimously  adopted  after  a  IH' 
discussion.    This  body  adheres  to  free  rejw- 
scntation  and  the  independence  of  the  drctTA 
The  subject  was  then  remitted  to  the  cccn«<* 
tional  committee,  with  an  express  reaerratioiia 
favor  of  these  principles.     The  assembly  idm 
a  decided  expression  in  favor  of  total  abso- 
nence,  and  indorsed  the  principles  of  the  rchei 
Kingdom  Alliance  in  its  efforts  to  aboM  tU 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.    At  a  cooferaKi 
between  the  members  of  the  annual  oommuw 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  and  ot  li- 
connectional  committee  of  the  Unit<Hl  M^^ 
dist  Free  Churches,  held  at  Leeds,  raolotiai 
were  adopted  declaring  the  desirabifity  </ * 
organic  union  of  the  two  denominations,  & 
recommending  the  appointment  of  a  BaV<^ 
mittee  of  three  persons  from  each  of  the  «•• 
nectional  committees,  in  order  to  the  renw» 
of  diflSculties  caused  by  the  provisions  of  *^ 
"  deeds  "  under  which  the  Churches  were  r^ 
spectively  constituted. 

XII.  Methodist  New  CoNKEcnos.-TM 
statistics  of  this  body  show  a  total  of  3,?3 
members.  The  increase  in  England  is  85,  Ba*« 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  Canada  o(^\ 
making  a  net  decrease  of  216.  A  f»«^ 
mission  is  sustained  in  China,  which,  in  i^'^* 
had  108  members.    The  Annual  Confere»» 


Um  door  win  be  optned  in  tha  ordinaiy  ny.  ot  by 

force,  and  the  culpible  penon  urcricd,  andif  he  M 
not  Ibimd,  &11  the  itimiUea  of  the  buUdiiiE  will  be 
punished  In  arcorilance  with  article  three  of  uiu  edict. 

Art.  T,  From  the  moment  it  is  tnnouDced  to  the 
at;  that  the  slaim  hu  eeawd,  all  the  inbkbituit*  aia 
U  liberty  to  open  their  doom  lud  go  into  the  atrwta, 
■Ddengiige  in  their  occnpatioiu,  with  the  eole  con- 
dition of  their  Dot  committing  any  disorder^  bocwue, 
in  case  of  their  ■□  doing,  aiuh  diaorder  will  be  ra- 
preased  aa  herein  provided. 

L.  MASQUEZ,  Oeneral-in-Chiet 

HujKiDARTaa,  Mbuco,  Fitrnarf  G,  laST. 

Genera]  Diaz  took  the  ttiwn  of  Pnebla  by 
Btorm,  and  then  directed  his  efforts  to  the  siege 
of  the  capital.  Margnei  snpportcd  himself  in 
tbat  ciif  bj  forced  loans  from  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants, extorting  in  some  cases  no  less  tbnn 
$S0,000  or  $60,000  from  single  individuals.  The 
siege  of  the  city  of  Mexico  continued  for  some 
Inontli^  as  did  that  of  Vera  Cmz.  but  in  the 
menu  time  the  inoft  important  and  interesting 
events  were  transpiring  at  Qneretaro. 

Maiitnilian  and  his  two  leading  generals, 
Toroas  Hejia  and  Htgiiel  Hiramon,  with  some 
8,000  men,  were  besieged  at  that  place  in  March 
and  April  by  an  army  of  abont  18,000  men, 
under  the  commaader-in-chief  of  the  Liberal 
forces  in  tbe  north,  Qencrai  Mariano  Escobedo. 
Several  desperate  attempts  were  made  bj  the 
Imperialists  to  break  throngb  the  lines  which 
invested  QnereEaro;  ia  every  case  tbey  were 
repulsed  oAer  severe  6ghting. 

On  the  16th  of  May  the  Liberal  forces,  aided 
by  the  treachery  of  General  Lopez,  entered 
Qneretaro,  and  took  prisoners  tha  entire  Impe- 
rial force,  indnding  tbe  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  his  leading  generals,  Miramon  and  Mi^ia, 
together  with  more  than  400  other  officers. 
On  taking  possession  of  the  city.  General  Esco- 
bedo  pabtisbed  the  following  decree : 

HuDUDiniU  BDOU  QCIIRAIO,  JTotlMUT. 
TheOmenl  ufDIvliloB,  ChlufoMh*  Army  of  Operation,  lo 
ttis  Cltltcn*  or  Die  aty  o[  Qntnlaro,  know  ft : 
AancLE  1 ,  Any  persona  iiavina  concealed  a  chief 
of  the  enemies  ot^tLe  Republic  will  be  obliged  to  de- 
notmee  the  tame  to  these  headquarters,  or  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  State. 

Akt.  9,  The  same  order  ia  applicable  to  any  one 
having  anna,  papers,  ammunition,  and  other  objecta 
belonging  to  the  enemy. 

Akt.  a.  The  ohiefa  who  shall  f^  lo  present  them- 
he  Buthoritieii  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
■.s,  will  be  ehot  without  any  other  necca- 
^  than  identification  of  their  person, 
'ersons  concealing  any  chisfa  or  ohjeota 
in  the  above  articles, Ruling  to  report  the 
e  twenty-four  hours  followlnj;,  will  be 
Tormity  lo  the  laws. 

MAEIANO  ESCOBEDO. 
UACTua  aaraaa  QcaunAio,  Jfoy  10. 1  SSI. 
of  UlTlt\nn.  CommandlDg  Ui<  Army  ol  Open- 
le  InbkbltuiUur  ItieClly  or  Quvn  Uro,  know 

Lll  soldiers  or  dtixena  committing  any 
once  in  the  city  of  Querctaro,  will  be  ihot 
UAJUAXO  ESCOBEDO. 

ian  gave  np  his  Bword  to  the  conqner- 
eso  words  :  "  1  surrender  to  yon  my 
ing  to  an  infomons  treason,  without 
morrow's  sun  would  have  seen  yoars 


in  my  hands."  He  then  made  three  reqiuati 
of  General  Zscobedo:  First,  that  he  would  take 
M^izauce  of  the  fact  that  his  abdication  of  tin 
empire  had  been  made  ont  in  March,  a  oopy  ot 
which,  countersigned  by  tiie  proper  minuia. 
was  to  be  found  among  the  archives  c«ptnral 
at  La  Ccoi,  the  original  haring  been  sent  toihi 
Freudent,  to  be  made  public  in  case  he  (Has- 
milioD)  shoald  lawfully  he  made  prisoner.  Sw- 
ond,  that  if  a  victim  were  necessary,  the  fH 
done  might  be  via  ted  on  his  penon.  Tfairi 
that  bis  attendants  might  be  well  treated  lit 
their  loyalty  to  himself.  General  Lopez,  wbe 
had  been  the  bosom  friend  of  tbe  Anattin 
prince,  is  said  to  have  received  $4S.OO0  a*  ttw 
price  of  his  treachery.  Oener^  Mendez  «ai 
snniuiarily  shot  for  failing  to  give  hiinsdf  np: 
and  Colonel  Campo«,  commander  of  MaziBll- 
ian's  body-gnard,  was  dealt  with  in  «  like  bb- 
mary  manner  for  attempting  to  esc^M:  at  tit 
time  of  the  surrender. 

Soon  after  his  capture,  Maximilian  issned  ibt 
following  proclamation  to  the  people : 

CoinrntTiiEir :  After  thavalorand  patrioliiB  afih 
Bepuhlican  forces  have  destroyed  my  tccptn  in  tbi 
place,  the  tanacioua  defence  of  which  wma  indafca- 
aable  lo  save  the  honor  of  mj-  cause  and  of  my  raw- 
after  the  bloody  siege  in  which  the  Iropeiul  and  £f- 
publican  eoldiers  have  competed  in  abne^atian  aii 
boidne««— I  will  eipliun  myself.  ConnOrma-  1 
came  to  Mexico  with  the  best  intention  of  inaonaf  At 
feliciCj  of  all  and  each  of  ua ;  bat,  called  and  pr~ 
teoted  by  the  Emperor  of  Franoe,  Napoleon  IlL.  if.  , 
to  the  ridicule  of  Franco,  abandoned  roe,  cvmtrit;  | 
and  infamously,  by  demand  of  the  United  Staei. 
after  having  ueeleaUy  apent  foroea  and  tnman  aad 
shed  the  blood  ot  her  sons  and  yoor  own.  Vha 
the  news  of  my  fall  and  death  reachea  Europe,  all  tha 
mouarchs  of  Charlcmagnc'a  country  will  dctnand  cf 
the  Napoleonic  dj-nasty  an  bocoddI  of  mj  Hood — rf 
the  German,  Belgian,  and  French  blood  shed  in  Jiex-  | 
ico.  Then  will  be  the  end  soon  before  the  whole 
world.  Napoleon  HI.  will  be  covered  with  ahaou 
from  head  to  foot.  To-day,  he  has  already  ens  Lit 
Hajesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  my  augnsl  bntiHT. 
praying  for  my  life  to  the  United  Slates,  and  layHtf 
a  ptiaoner  of' war  in  the  banda  of  the  BenUii^ 
Covemmeot,  and  with  my  crown  and  my  headlaf«a    ' 

ComiCrymcn,  here  are  my  last  wonla  :  I  dinit  IM 
my  blood  may  regenerate  Mexico,  and  thai  too  w3  i 
act  with  prudence  and  truth^lncaa,  and  ennoble  wU 
-" —  the  political  cause  of  tbe  flag  y««  rw' 

MAXUITllA^.      I 


[The  gennincness  of  this  proclamation 

been  questioned.] 

Afk'r  tbe  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  near  Zac 
cas,  a  large  number  ol'  prisoners  bad  bem 
by  order  of  the  Republican  commander 
this  circumstance,  togetlier  with  other ' 
of  severity  exercised  apon  captive  Im] 
excited  fears  tbat  Maximilian  would  n 
a  similar  treatment  at  the  liands  of  the 
rions  Liberals.  "When  intelligence  reacbed 
brother,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  thai  be  ■ 
besieged  iu  the  town  of  Qneretaro,  that  k 
arcii  had  appealed,  through  his  minifler 
'WosbingtoD,  to  tbe  United  States  GoveniMi 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  tbe  unfortanale  prii 
Secretary  Seward    ImmeUiatdy  directed    Mx 
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Campbell,  speoial  minister  to  Mezioo,  then  at  The  Arohdoka  Ferdinand  Marimilian  of  Hapsburff 

New-  Orleans,  La.,  to  oommanioate  to  Juarez  lent  himaelfw  the  princmal  instep       in,  the  work 

'*  the  desire  oJ  tikis' Government  that,  in  case  of  ^.^S  ^TJ^A"^^^               s^ 

cap  tare,  the  prmce  and  his  supporters  may  re-  of  calamity.    He  came  to  oppress  a  people,  pretend- 

ccive  the  humane  treatment  awarded  by  civil-  ina  to  destroy  its  constitution  and  laws  without  any 

ized  nations  to  prisoners  of  war."    A  messenger  otSor  title  than  some  votes  of  no  vdue,  since  they 

was  immediately  sent  to  San  Luis  Potosi  to  de-  ^"7^**^  ^^  the  presence  and  foroo  of  foreign 

c»  *  u»iwv4iavvi^  nsiu.»  ww  *->««  u^«jo  *  ^»^^*  *^^  ^^  bayoucts.    He  came  here  and  assumed  voluntarily 

liver  the  communication  to  Tejada,  the  Mexican  the  most  serious  responsibilities,  by  a  coarse  con- 
Mi  nister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  demned  in  the  laws  of  all  nations,  and  which  had 
In  his  reply,  the  President  of  the  Mexican  been  foreseen  and  provided  for  in  various  former 

RepnbUc  defended  the  treatment  of  the  prison-  ^^  ^^  ^^  m^'^defliiS*  <^ef  ^^nst  tirinde^^n^- 

•ers  taken  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  saying,  dSoewid safety  o/the li^^a^nsUhe ?aw ojPnS- 

that  "  they  were  not  looked  upon  simply  as  tions,  agwnst  personal  rights  and  the  public  peace 

prisODers  of  war,  but  as  offenders  against  the  and  order.    Tne  notorious  acts  of  Maximilian's  career 

lawsi  of  nations  and  those  of  the  Republic."  embrace  the  greater  part  of  the  UabiUties  specified  in 

He  says,  however,  that  the  severity  there  exer-  ^^}^%  Not  only  did  he  lend  himself  as  an  instru- 

•     1   u   J  L           »     , ,    ^  ^       ^  ly  wx*«» «  vA^t  ment  of  foreign  mtervention,  but,  m  order  to  wage  on 

ci^ed   had  besn  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  ^ig  own  account  a  filibustering  warfare,  he  brought 

the  course  of  his  officers  in  that  respect  would  hither  other  foreigners,  Austrians  and  Belgians,  the 

compare   favorably  with  that  of  the   enemy,  subjects  of  foreign  powers  that  were  not  at  war  with 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  his  letter  are  in  these  ^?.  W,'^Vli<:.^IJ.«  ^nder^k  to  overthrow  forever  the 

^    ,       o  r    -o    r  poutical  institutions  and  the  government  which  the 

woras :  nation  had  freely  set  up  for  itself,  maintainiuff  that 

The  French  gone,  the  Archduke  Maximilian  has  the  supreme  power  had  been  abrogated  merely  by  the 
desired  to  continue  shedding  the  blood  of  Mexicans.  ;<>*»*  of  some  persons  appointed  and  delegated  by  the  • 
With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  cities,  yet  domi-  foreign  mvader,  or  oompeUed  by  the  presence  and 
noered  by  force,  he  has  seen  the  entire  EepubUo  rise  threats  of  a  foreim  soldiery.  Through  force  and  . 
against  him.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  has  desu^d  without  any  W  title  he  disposed  of  the  Uves,  the 
to  continue  the  work  of  desolation  and  rum  by  a  civU  righU,  imd  the  interests  of  the  Mexicans.  Ho  pro- 
war  without  object,  surrounded  by  some  men,  known  mulgated  a  decree  contamiuff  barbarous  prescripts 
bv  their  plunderings  and  grave  assassinations,  and  Jor  the  assassination  of  those  Mexicans  who  were  de- 
tfie  most  forward  in  bringi^  misfortunes  on  the  Be-  ^o^^^^i  <"^  Y*^<?  refused  to  inform  on  those  who  were 
pablic  defending,  the  mdependence  and  the  institutions  of 

In  caso  there  be  captured  persons  on  whom  rest  fteh-  country.      He  was  the   <»use  of  numberless 

such  responsibiUties,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  bloody  executions  under  this  biu-barous  decree,  which 

they  can  be  considered  as  simple  prisoners  of  war,  he  first  applied  to  distmaruished  Mexican  patriots 

for  these  are  responsibilities  delned  by  the  laws  of  who  could  not  be  presumed  to  have  known  as  yet  of 

oationa,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Bepublic    The  Gov-  }*«  promulgation.    Ho  ordered  his  own  solders,  or  at 

cmment,  which  has  given  many  proofs  of  its  princi-  Jeast  he  consented,  under  the  false  title  of  head  of 

plea  of  humanity,  and  sentiments  of  generosity,  is  ^^  ii»'io?»  ^^a*  soldiers  of  the  foreign  mvader  should 

aUo  obUged  to  insider,  according  to  the  circum-  \^^.  ^^  destroy  many  whole  towns  throughout  the 

Btancea  of  the  cases,  whit  the  priSciples  of  justice  Mexican  temtoy.  esuecudly  in  the  States  ^  Miohoa^ 

demand,  and  the  duties  which  it  has  to  perfofm  for  ^^  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  and  Nueyo  Leon.  He  ordered 

the  wcli^  of  the  Mexican  people.  '^.*l*^  ^^^  '«*'l^*'  ,5'  «>'"«'^^d  that  the  agents 

The  Government  of  the  Bepublic  hopes  that,  with  ot  the  foreigners,  should  assMsinate  many  thousands 

the  j  ustiflcation  of  its  acts,  it  wiU  continue  to  have  ^he  «'  Mexicans  to  whom  the  defence  of  their  country 

svmpathies  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the  was  imputed  a  cnme.    And  when  the  armiM  of  the 

Oniiod  States,  who  tave  been,  and  are,  held  m  the  ^o">^  power  withdrew^  and  he  beheld  the  whole  Be- 

hiffhest  estimition  of  the  people  and  Government  of  V^^^<i  aroused  against  him,  he  gathered  around  hun- 

Mexioo.        I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  self  some  of  the  most  gmlty  men  of  our  civil  war  and 

Tour  obedient  servant  made  use  of  all  means,  of  violence,  depredation,  death, 

SEBASTIAN  LEBDO  DE  TeJaDA.  f\^  <l®t?***??°v»  ^?  ^^^^  *?.,? ^^^?„.*^  t^®  "^^  ^ 

false  title  which  he  was  stul  unwilling  to  give  up 

To  I^wls  D.  Campbell,  Special  Messenger  and  Minister  untU  he  beheld  himself  obliged  by  force  and  m  spito 

Plenlpptentlanr  of  the  Cnltod  States  of  America  to  the  of  his  wiU  to  abandon  it. 

I  nited  Mexican  States,  New  Orleans,  Loabtana. 

A  coart-martial  for  the  trial  of  the  Archduke  The  following  question  was  put  to  Maximilian 

Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Uapsburg,  and  Gen-  during  the  trial  : 

erala  Miraraon  and  Mejia,  was  ordered  by  Esco-  u  Are  you  willing  to  admit  that  you  are  responsible 

bedo  to  assemble  on  the  29th  of  May,  but  was  for  all  the  strife  that  occurred  in  Mexico  since  the 

subsequently  postponed  to  the  13  th  of  June,  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  French?" 

An  American  lady,  wife  of  Prince  Salm-Salm,  "  No,"  he  answered.    "  Juarez  is  responsible  for  it 

interceded  with  Juarez  in  person,  in  behnlf  of  «^   ^^  ^^"^  departure  of  the  French  I  sent  a  mes- 

*u     A     u^„i^^  K«*  «,:*k««*  I«^>«f    TK/^  n...;o.^nA.Ml  sage  to  Juarez,  and  proposed  to  him  to  proclaim  a 

the  Archduke,  but  without  effect.  The  prisoners  J^^^^  amnesty  and  to  grant  a  full  pardon  to  aU  who 

were  confined  m  the  convent  of  the  Oapuchms  had  been  identmed  with  me  and  the  Imperial  cause. 

in  the  oity  of  Qneretaro,  and  on  the  18th  and  Juarez  refused  this,  and  I  had  no  couree  left  but  to 

14th  of  June  were  tried  in  the  theatre  of  Ytur-  remBm  and  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  protect  a  large 

bide  by  a  court-martial  composed  of  inferior  proportion  ofthe  Mexican  people." 

officers  of  the  Republican  army.    The  accusa-  Maximilian  and  his  two  generals  were  ably 

tions  brought  agunst  Maximilian  are  indicated  defended  by  Mexican  lawyers,  and  an  elaborate 

in  the  following  passage  taken  from  the  in-  protest  was  prepared  for  the  prince   himself 

straction  of  Juarez's  Secretary  of  War  to  Gen-  by  an  American  jurist,  Mr.  Frederick  Hall,  of 

eral  £.40obedOy  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  California;  but,  although  the.  counsel  of  the 

his  prisoners :  prince  strenuously  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
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conrt  in  his  oase,  all  three  were  convicted  of  death.  Members  of  the  Assembljof  NotaUcs, 
crimes  against  the  law  of  the  Republic  of  Jan-  ooansellors,  and  military  commanders,  were  to 
nary  25,  1862,  and  condemned  to  be  shot  on  the  be  imprisoned,  to  await  the  action  of  the  Qot- 
16thofJuD6.  Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  ernment^  General  Marquez  had  escaped,  bat 
pardon  from  Juarez  but  without  avail,  the  Presi-  Santiago  Vidaurri,  the  president  of  the  Impe- 
dent  declaring  that  ^^  the  most  weighty  consid-  rial  council,  was  discovered  concealed  in  a 
erations  of  justice  and  the  necessity  of  securing  private  house,  and  immediately  executed, 
peace  to  the  nation  are  not  consistent  with  such  General  O'Horan,  who  had  been  prefect  of 
an  act  of  clemency."  An  earnest  protest  from  Mexico  for  two  years,  escaped  at  the  time  d 
Baron  Magna^,  the  Prussian  minister  in  Mexico,  the  surrender,  but  was  taken  some  weeks  after- 
supported  by  the  assurance  that  his  own  sover-  w^ard,  tried,  and  executed  without  dd«j. 
eign  "  and  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  Several  other  officers,  who  had  held  high  posi- 
united  by  ties  of  blood  and  kindred  to  the  tions  in  the  empire  of  Maximilian,  were  like- 
prince  prisoner,"  would  agree  "  to  give  his  Ex-  wise  shot,  including  twelve  more  of  those  cap- 
cellency  Seflor  Don  Benito  Juarez  oil  security  tured  at  Queretaro. 

that  none  of  the  prisoners  shall  again  tread  on        Still,  about  two  thousand  of  the  Imperial 

Mexican  soil,"  was  met  with  the  same  unrelent-  forces  held  out  in  Vera  Cniz,  thoagh  closelj 

ing  firmness ;  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  sifter  a  besieged  by  General  Bcnavides  with  ten  tboc- 

postponement  of  three  days,  the  unhappy  Arch-  sand  men.  Their  commander,  a  native  Mezic&a 

duke- of  Hapsburg  was  shot  by  a  platoon  of  named  Davato,  had  deserted  them  on  recdvicf 

Mexican  soldiers  whose  Emperor  he  still  claimed  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Maximilian,  and  tbe 

to   be.      Miramon    and   Mejia  were  reduced  command  had  faUen  into  the  hands  ot  Peilro 

from  their  rank  as  Mexican  officers,  stripped  of  Gomez,  a  Spanish  officer  in  the  Imperial  armj. 

all  insignia  of  honor,  and  shot  in  the  back,  as  On  the  27th  of  June  he,  too,  capitulated.  lite 

traitors  to  their  country.     The  body  of  Maxi-  troops  were  allowed  to  retain  their  arms  slJ 

milian  was  given  up  to  the  consul-general  of  march  from  the  town  with  flying  colon,  and 

Austria  to  be  embalmed,  and  was  subsequently  national  vessels  were  furnished  to  transpcr. 

delivered  to  Admiral  Tegethofl^  and  carried  to  the  alien  forces  from  the  country.     The  natire 

Europe,  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Em-  troops  were  allowed  to  disperse,  but  the  (Mtt 

per  or  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria.    (See  Mexico  remnant  of  the  Foreign  Legion  sc^  out  dta 

— Maximilian.)  the  very  port  at   which    the    Expeditiocarr 

On  the  very  day  of  Maximilian^s  execution.  Corps  had  first  landed,  and  on  the  4th  of  JdT 

the  besieged  city  of  Mexico  capitulated.     Soon  the  last  of  the  armed  force  of  Maximiliaa  b 

after  the  surrender  of  Puebla,  early  in  April,  empire  entered  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  Aiabazsa. 
General  Diaz  had  defeated  the  forces  of  Mar-        On  the  16th  of  July,  Benito  Juarez,  c(»i£&- 

quez  at  San  Cristoval,  and  driven  them  to  the  tutional  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexka 

capital.  From  tliat  time  the  lines  of  the  Liberal  returned  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  coantrr. 

chief  had  gradually  closed  around  the  city,  and  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  and  met  wiik 

for  two  months  held  it  in  close  siege.     The  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  his  adherents  la 

aqueducts  were  cut  off,  and  all  communication  that  city.     The  following  is  his  address  to  tb« 

to  and  from  the  invested  town  closely  watched,  people  on  that  occasion : 

^i^   ^^^  ^^t'^  of   reducing  it    by  starvation        Mexicans:  The  National  Government  mm«t> 

rather  than  by  active  assault ;  but  m  June  the  day  to  establish  its  residence  in  the  ci^  of  MesRs 

forces  of  Diaz  stormed  the  old  castle  of  Ohapul-  which  it  left  four  yean*  affo.    It  carried  with  H  tbca 

tepee  and  took  possession  of   the  city  gates,  the  resolution  never  to  abandon  a  compliance  T^ii 

There  had  been  some  dissension  among  the  im-  it*  duties.  .i.  *  *v     w 

•NA«;«i  ^ffl^^-a   •««..*.  ^«  i«^„  «^„«^.»*^,i«,uu  *i;«        I  ^^^t  with  sure  confidence  that   the   Hesans 

penal  officers,  more  or  less-  connected  with  the  people  would  wresUe  without  ceasing  •gsixmt  tw 

violent  measures  adopted  to  raise  funds  for  the  mlauitous  foreign  invasion,  in  defence  of  uieirrifiA 

support  of  their  army,  and  on  the  19th  of  June  and  their  liberties. 

Marquez  resigned  the  chief  command  into  the  ^  The  Government  went  away  to  sustain  the  rat^  rjJ 

hands  of  General  Tabera;  and  a  few  hours  later  ?,^  J5^  whatever  time  would  be  necessary  toobua 

1*7^  \j  i"    ,     »  T      J  Tl   """*\*"'^^*^  the  triumph  ot  the  cause  of  independence  and  «§ 

a  white  flag  was  displayed,  and  the  bombard-  institutions  of  theKepublic 
ment  ceased.      Articles  of  capitulation  were       They  have  reached  it,  the  good  sons  of  Mt^xjv 

signed  the  next  day,  providing  that  General  fighting  alone  without  the  assistance  of  any,  wab*ii 

Tabera  should  appoint  commissioners  to  turn  P'^^\^i^^»?^^  ft®  ^®''^.!?^ur^^°^?!i*'* »  ^^ 

over  the  troops,  t^e  treasury,  and  aU  materials  fn^aSrc^^^'l^xIi^^^^^^^^ 

of  war  to  General  Diaz,  and  that  the  officers  the  Republic  and  liberty. 

should  retain  their  swords  and  present  them-        The  triumph  of  the  country,  which  has  be«a  :i4 

selves  at  a  place  thereafter  to  be  appointed,  object  of  their  noble  aspirations,  wUl  be  alwsr*  tic* 

On  the  20th  General  Diaz  took  possession  of  CJ;!fi^«w  ^"^  ^^"""^  "^^  ^"^^^  ^^^"^  ^  *'■** 

....  J  .        J       J        If      ,  1  "^    J.  heroic  lat>or8. 

the  city,  and  issued  orders  for  the  temporary       fuU  of  confidence  in  them,  the  Govenuneat 

government  of  the  citizens  and  for  the  disposal  endeavored  to  comply  with  its  dutiee.  withovt  «i 

of  the  surrendered  troops.  conceiving  a  single  thought  that  it  might  be  lawful 

All  who  had  been  "  connected  with  the  so-  ^ndcrmino  any  of  the  rights  of  the  nad^      - 

II    1  •      n  :*  :t  J.      •      ^x,  Govemmeut  has  complied  with  the  firvt  of  ttm 

called  empire  "  were  commanded  to  give  them-  ^     ^^hout  comproiSring  in  the  eiurior  « i 

8elTes  up  withm  twenty-four  hours,  on  pam  of  in  any  -way  the  indopendenoe  or  lovmigutf 
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theGk>venimentforthee8tablitlimentofoon8Utatioxi-  dissolute  capital,  and  was  remarkable  for  Us 

al  order  is  evident.        ,  .        .         _,  _  qniet  and  studious  habits.     In  1846  he  mUfed 

Once  freed  from  the  claims  of  war,  Government  has  A^  a«^*«:-«  xr^w-.  ««/^  ^^^  ^^w^aiA^^Ut,  c^^ 

been  able  to  turn  ite  attention  to  alf  the  branches  of  *^®  A^^^*?,  ^^JJ^  and  saw  considerable  8«. 

the  public  administration.     The  administration  of  service,  visiting  Greece,  Italy,  Morocco,  Jreodi 

juBtice,  internal  improvements,  the  armv  and   the  Algeria,  Spain,  and  Portugal.     Meanwhile  he 

treasury  have  been  the  theme  of  several  laws  and  ^as  prosecuting  bis  studies,  and  made  himsdf 

administrative  resolutions.    It  is  very  gratifying  that  ^  ^^^  accomplished  scholar.     In  1854  he  wt5 

the  dollars  of  the  public  treasury  are  worth  as  much  ^„  ,/  *  ,i«:«  "i  ^c  *u^  A«of.u^,»  xr-,,^ «...  rJti^ 

as  those  of  any  private  individual,  and  that  one  of  the  ^^^  Admiral  of  the  Austnan  Navy— an  office 

causes  of  public  misfortune  has  been  destroyed.  not  very  oppressive  m  its  duues,  as  tbe  ditj 

.  The  Mexican  people  exercises  its  sovereignty  by  consisted  of  very  few  vessels.     He,  howerer, 

means  of  the  powers  of  the  Union  in  all  competent  visited  with  Lis  squadron  Syria  and  Palestiw, 

oa^es,  m  the  terms  established  by  the  Federal  Consti-  ^_^  .^.  t^-j  o^_  ^_  j  •     iok«  k^;.!**  in  l?wm#]» 

tutioA ;  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  the  right  to  ^^^  ^^^  Red  Sea,  and  m  1856  being  m  F«Mh 

initiate  laws ;  consequently  the  prmect  of  constitu-  waters,  spent  a  fortnight  at  bt  Olond  with  the 

tional  reforms  will  be  decidedly  leeal  in  its  beginning  Emperor  of  the  French,     in  1857  h0  wis  ap- 

and  in  its  progress ;  its  final  resmt  will  be  what  the  pointed  Viceroy  of  Lombardy  and  Venice;  aid 

legislator  may  think  just.  although  the  Italians  were  very  hostile  to  tk 

While  the  administration  has  been  occupied  Germans,  his  fascinating  manners  soon  mait 

in    reestablishing    its    regular    constitutional  him  a  favorite  with  them.    On  the  2Tth  of 

powers  at  the  capital,  considerable  activity  has  July,  1859,  he  married  Maria  Carlotta,  d&oghtcr 

been  required  to  preserve  order  and  maintain  of  Leopold  I.,  then  King  of  the  Belgians,  sad 

theauthority  of  the  Government  throughout  the  sister  of  Leopold  II.,  the  present  King.   Tk 

country.    Many  districts  have  been  overrun  by  popularity  of  Maximilian  with  the  Italians  dis- 

robbers,  and  lawless  gangs  have  infested  the  pleased  his  brother,  the  Emi>eror  Frauds  J^* 

mountains  upon  the  routes  of  travel.    Among  seph,  and  he  removed  him  from  the  viceroyal^ 

those  disaffected  to  the  lawful  authorities,  has  in  the  autumn  of   1859.      Reverting  to  hss 

been  a  band  of  "avengers,"  led    by  Carlos  former  position,  as  Admiral  of  the  Anstriaa 

Miramon,  brother  to  the  late  Imperialist  general.  Navy,  Maximilian  and  his  archduchess  sf^ 

who  was  reported  to  hold  supreme  sway  among  most  of  their  time  at  his  castle  of  Miramar,  oa 

the  villages  of  the  Sierras  Gordas.     The  most  the  Adriatic,  occupying  many  hours  in  stedj, 

formidable  insurrection,  however,  occurred  in  and  introducing  many  beneficial   reforms  intD 

Yucatan,  toward  the  close  of  the  year.    Vigor-  the   navy.      Meantime,  the    Emperor  of  tht 

ous  measures  were  adopted  for  its  suppression,  French  found  himself  with  the  Mexican  waroa 

among  which  was  an  order,  banishing  from  his  hands,  and  was  casting  about  for  some  ooe 

Mexico  all  persons  who  have  been  tried  and  upon  whose  shoulders  he  could  throw  it«  witi 

convicted  of  taking  part  in  the  late  war  against  the  pretence  of  making  over  to  the  redpkfit 

the  Republic,  including  those  whose  sentences  the  government  of  Mexico.      The*  Archdoke 

had  been  suspended  and  those  who  had  received  Maximilian  seemed  the  man  for  his  purpose, 

pardon  from  the  Government.  He  was  young,  handsome,  rich,  and  of  ftsonal- 

The  action  of  Congress,  looking  to  the  direct  ing  and  popular  manners,  and  be  had  the  sd- 
suppression  of  the  revolt,  has  resulted  in  the  vantage  ot  being  a  scion  cf  one  of  the  greates: 
following  propositions:  1.  The  President  shall  imperial  families  of  Europe.  Accord  in^y,  mix- 
be  authorized  to  declare  in  a  state  of  siege  the  ters  were  put  in  train  to  make  him  Emperor  of 
places  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  in  which  it  may  Mexico. 

be  necessary  to  operate  for  the  re-establish  men  t        The  Aaamhlea  de  Nbtahlei  of  Mexico,  a  body 

of  constitutional  order.     2.  The  Government  of  the  French  Emperor^s  creatures,  and  in  \ti 

may  employ  500  men  of  the  National  Guard  of  pay,  were  oixlered  to  elect  the  Archdake  Tm- 

Campeachy,  and  an  equal  number  of  Tobasco,  peror  of  Mexico,  and  did  so  on  the  lOtb  «f 

in  addition  to  the  1,500  sent  from  General  Diaz's  July,  1863.    Maximilian  was  at  first  averse  t» 

army.    &.  The  Executive  may  spend  $100,000  the  acceptance  of  the  proffered  crown,  sai. 

monthly  on  the  war,  in  addition  to  regular  sought  the  counsel  of  his  friends  in  the  matter 

military  expenses.    4.  These  authorizations  end  Louis  Napoleon  and  bis  Empress  of  coo^ 

on  the  26th  of  April,  1868,  or  before,  if  the  war  urged  him  strongly  to  accept,  and  even  As 

ceases.    5.  The  President  must  answer  at  the  usually  astute  Leopold,  his  father-in-law, 

next  session  of  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  vised  it    On  the  3d  of  October,  1863.  ad 

X>owers  granted  him.  tation  from  the  Mexican  Assembly  waited 

MEXICO,    Fbbdinand  Maximilian  Joseph,  him  at  his  castle  of  Miramar  to  request  fonmiljy 

late  Emperob  of,  bom  at  SchOnbrunn,  Austria,  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  office.    Be  ««■ 

July  6,  1882;  executed  by  order  of  the  Liberal  still  unwilling  to  give  them  a  favorable  answ^ 

Government  of  Mexico,  at  Queretaro,  June  19,  until  he  could  be  satisfied  that  it  was  reaQy^e 

1867.    He  was  the  son  of  Francis  Charles  Jo-  voice  of  the  Mexican  nation  which  called  h™ 

seph,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  Sophie  Doro-  to  tlie  position.    In  his  reply  to  the adJresscrf 

thea,  daughter  of  Maximilian  I.,  King  of  Ba-  the  deputation,  he  said :  ^^  Although  the  ml  ~ 

varia,  and  was  the  younger  brother  of  Francis  of  maintaining  the  welfare  of  Mexico  on  a 

Joseph,  the  present  Emperor  of  Austria.    He  foundation,  and  with  free  institutions  is  a 


received  his  education  at  Vienna,  but  did  not    noble  one,  I  must,  nevertheless, in  coaipletet^j 
enter  into  the  gayeties  and  frivolities  of  that    cordance  with  the  views  of  th^  Emperor  Ssfm  % 
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At  Vera  Oruz  for  Enrope,  and  to  abdicate.    Bat  eonio  lodges,  $35.48 :  total,  $251,825.43,  an  it- 

this  design  was  prevent'ed  bj  Marshal  Bazaine,  crease  of  $49,718.54,  on  the  preceding  ymt, 

who  insist^  that  the  Emperor  must  first  abdi-  The  tolls  collected  at  the  St  Mary's  Falls  Bhip 

oa;te  before  he  could  leave  the  country.     Soon  Canal  were  $31,054.79,  an  increase  oier  tb« 

after  Maximilian  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  previous  year  of  about  $8,000. 
chiefs  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  resolved        Elections  were  held  daring  the  year  for  i 

to  stay.  In  a  proclamation,  dated  December  5th,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for  ooeiiim- 

he  expressed  a  wish  to  convoke  a  national  Con-  dred  delegates  to  a  convention  to  revise  the  State 

gress  on  the  most  liberal  basis,  so  that  all  par-  constitution.    Of  the  first  the  resolt  wa»:  for 

ties  could  participate  in  the  election;  but  this  Beigamin  F.  Graves,  Republican,  80,819;  for 

proclamation  met  with  no  response  from  the  Sanford  M.  Green,  Democrat,  55,865 ;  scatttf- 

Liberal  leaders.     Thus   at    the  close  of   the  ing  and  imperfect  votes,  246:   total  186,9SS; 

year  the   empire  was  in  a  desperate  condi-  Republican  m^ority,  24,954.    Of  the  dekgaU« 

tion,  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  chosen  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  mto- 

cities  of  Mexico,  Queretaro,   and  Vera  Cruz,  ty-five  were  Republican  and  twenty-five  Demo- 

being  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Republi-  cratic.    The  convention  met  at  Lanmng  oo  ^ 

cans.     The  departure  of  the  French  troops,  15th  day  of  May,  and  continued  in  session  imtfl 

which  was  completed  in  the  first  month  of  the  August  22d.      Charles  M.  Croswell,  of  AdriiD, 

current  year,  was  soon  followed  by  an  entire  was  president   A  constitution  was  agreed  opoi, 

collapse  of  the  empire.    When  the  Republican  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifiei^ 

forces  on  all  sides  victoriously  advanced  upon  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1868.     The  io- 

the  capital,  Maximilian  concentrated  his  troops  portant  changes  proposed  are  the  loUowiif : 

at  Queretaro  and  placed  himself  at  their  head.  Senatoi*s  in  the  State  Legislature  are  to  be  cboMO 

But  gradually  the  Liberals  surrounded  the  en-  for  four  years,  instead  oif  two,  as  now.    A  sep- 

tire  Imperial  army  which  was  besieged  in  Que*  arate  proposition  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 

retaro,  and  finally  the  Emperor,  with  his  en-  pie,  wnether  legislative  sessions  shall  be  annoil 

tire  force,  had  to  surrender.    This  capitulation,  or  biennial,  as  they  now  are.      The  preitit 

though  probably  it  could  not  have  been  very  long  constitution  prohibits  the  Legislature  from  pt«- 

delayed,  was  precipitated  by  the  treachery  of  a  ing  any  law  authorizing  the  grant  of  lioaiseflfor 

Colonel  Lopez,  of  Maximilian's  staff;  who  for  a  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  or  intoxicating  liquon 

bribe  introduced  the  Mexican  advance-guard  This  article  is  omitted  from  the  proposed  c«- 

into  Maximilian's  camp  at  night  and  pointed  stitution,  but  is  submitted  to  the  p^ple  as  ft 

out  the  Emperor,  while  asleep  in  his  tent,  to  separate  proposition,  and  to  be  incorporated  in 

them.    The  Emperor  and  his  principal  generaJs  the  constitution  if  approved.    The  number  of 

were  tried,  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  sen-  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  increased  traoi 

tenced  to  be  shot.  JTot withstanding  the  earnest  four  to  five,  and  their  term  from  eight  to  i» 

remonstrances  of  the  United  States  Government  years.    The  word  "  white  "  is  omitted  in  de- 

and  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  Mexican  Presi-  fining  the  qualifications  of  electors,  and  tlie 

dent,  Juarez,  confirmed  the  sentence  and  ordered  clause  in  the  present  constitution,  pennittk|[ 

their  execution  on  the  19th  of  Juno,  alleging  civilized  male  Indians  not  members  of  any  tribe 

in  jur^tificatiun  that  Maximilian  had  personally  to  vote,  is  also  left  out  Salaries  are  made  as  fo^ 

ordered  the  execution  within  twenty-fonr  hours  lows:    Governor,  $3,000;  Judges  of  Suprcr:* 

after  their  capture  of  Generals  Ortega,  Salazar,  and  Circuit  Courts,  $8,000 ;  Secretary  of  State, 

and  others.    This  charge  has  unhappily  since  Commissioner  of  State  Land-oflSce,  and  Attor- 

been  proved  true.    The  body  of  the  ex-Emper-  ney-General,  each    $2,000 ;    Auditor-Geoenl 

or  was  embalmed,  and   after  several  months'  State  Treasurer,  and  Superintendent  of  Pal»fcc 

delay,  at  last  delivered  to  the  Austrian  admiral,  Instruction,  each  $2,500;    and  the  Legislatan 

to  be  carried  to  Europe.  ^  may  increase  or  diminish  these  by  a  two-tbina 

MICHIGAN.    The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  vote  ofall  the  members  elect  to  each  Hoose.  Tbt 

from  all  sources  during  the  year  amounted  to  support  and  maintenance  of  the  AgricnltnrJ 

$1,697,390.32.    Amount  in  the  Treasury  at  the  College  is  made  compulsory  upon  the  Legisit- 

close  of  the  previous  year,  $579,004.80.   Expon-  ture.    The  Legislature  is  prohibited  renewin|t€ff 

ditures  during  the  year,  $1,694,288.68,  leaving  extending  any  act  of  incorporation    granted 

A  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $582,111.44.     The  prior  to  January  1,  1851,  and  from  filtering,  or 

total  funded  and  fundable  debt  is  $3,979,921.25,  amending  any  such  act  except  with  the  asaot 

which  is  a  reduction  of  $78,678.55  during  the  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  tact 

year.    The  State  has  a  claim  against  the  Gen-  House.  Not  less  than  $500  of  personal  propertt, 

eral   Government   for    military   expenditures  and  a  homestead  not  exceeding  $2,500  in  valr^ 

daring  the,  late  war  of  $212,819.58,  which  is  are  to  be  exempt  from  execution.    If  theowptr 

still  unadjusted.    The  taxes  levied  upon  prop-  of  a  homestead  die  or  desert  bis  family,  Ie«yiii|: 

erty  for  State  purposes  were  $880,739.30.    In  a  widow,  wife,  or  children,  the  homestead  is  to 

addition,  specific  taxes  were  collected  from  cor-  be  exempt  from  the  pajrment  of  his  debts  .•© 

porations  as   follows:    From  railroad  compa-  Jong  as  the  widow  shall  be  without  other  borne- 

nies,  $163,915.97 ;  insurance  companies,  $52,-  ste^  of  her  own,  and  during  the  minority  of 

210.22;    national    banks,    $34,212.30;     State  her  children,  or  while  the  deserted  wife  »h*J 

banks,  $900 ;  mining  companies,  $51.50 ;  Ma-  occupy  such  homestead.    The  foUowiiiff 
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in  matdng  chairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  degree  by  the  iroproyements  now  gmng  ob  li 
prison  officers,  instead  of  being  hired  oat  to  the  months  of  the  Black  and  Kalamazoo  BiTcn. 
contractors.  The  income  account  for  the  past  Peaches  are  also  produced  profitably  in  the  Til- 
year  showed  receipts  from  chair  account,  $60,-  ley  of  the  Grand  Biver,  and  along  the  like 
078.55;  other  sources,  $5,184.93.  Total,  $65,-  shore  to  Grand  Traverse.  The  coltiyatioii  of 
213.48.  Total  expenditures,  including  salaries  the  small  fruits  along  the  shore  of  LakelCcM* 
and  $5,161.88  for  repairs,  $45,186.98.  Net  in-  gan  is  also  increasing  rapidly.  The  shipments 
come  for  the  year,  $20,027.50.  The  number  from  St  Joseph  are  estimated  at — grapei,SO 
of  convicts  received  during  the  year  was  1,109,  tons ;  strawberries,  1,200  bushels ;  ra^berries, 
of  whom  719,  by  their  own  adnussion,  were  in-  600  bushels;  blackberries,  800  bushels.  Astk 
temperate  persous.  culture  has  but  just  commenced,  the  promise  is 

The  amount    of  salt  manufactured  in  the  favorable  for  large  and  prosperona  prodnedoo 

Saginaw  valley  was  474,721  barrels,  against  in  the  future.    The  cultivation  of  grapes  alofi; 

407,997  barrels  in  1866.    This  is  a  larger  qnan-  the  Detroit  Biver  is  also  being  greatly  exteoM 

tity  than  has  been  produced  in  any  preceding  especially  in  the   vicinity    of  Monroe.    Tbe 

year  except  1864  and  1865.    Small  quantities  favorite  varieties  are  ihe  Delaware  and  ik 

are  produced  in  other  places.  Concord. 

The  production  of  iron  in  Marquette  County  The  sorghum  crop  is  now  becoming  a  tcij 

was  cousiderably  in  excess  of  the  preceding  large  one  in  Michigan,  and,  though  not  jet  ci^ 

year.      Iron-ore  produced,  469,320  tons ;  val-  tivated  very  much  for  market,  it  is  a  v^  b- 

ue,  $2,345,600.    rig-iron,  30,911  tons;  value,  portant   article  of  home  consumptioii.    TU 

$1,130,120.    Increase  in  iron-ore,  172,448  toos.  Otaheitan   is    the  favorite  variety.     Sogir  is 

Increase  in  pig-iron,  12,474  tons.  made  to  some  extent,  and  ezperimenta  are  goic^ 

The  copper  mining  interests  of  Lake  Superior  on  to  test  its  manufacture  on  a  large  scak. 

were  greatly  depressed  during  the  year.    The  The  syrup  produced  from  it  is  slowly  botgrads- 

total  amount  of  copper  mined,  according  to  ally  supplanting  that  from  cane, 

the  reports  to  the  Auditor-General,  was  about  The  production  of  lumber  was  much  vxis% 

5,060  tons.     The  complaint  is  general    that  extensive  than  any  prior  year,  and  it  is  befieral 

nothing  can  be  made  at  the  present  prices  of  the  quantity  cut  will  reach  1,400,000,000  feet. 

labor  and  mineral,  and  there  were  indications  Nearly  one-third  of  this  was  cut  in  the  n^j 

at  the  close  of  the  year  that  labor  would  be  of  the  Saginaw,  and  one-half  on  the  shore  d 

suspended  wholly,  or  in  part,  during  the  win-  Lake  Michigan.    The  sales  of  lomber  oa  \ht 

ter.     Congress  has  been    petitioned  to  give  Michigan  shore  of  that  lake  are  estimated  i» 

greater  protection  to  this  interest.    The  pro-  have  brought  $10,000,000  into  the  State  dorifij; 

duction  of  Michigan  coal  and  plaster  is  extend-  the  year.    One  hundred  million  feet  were  c&tit 

ing  gradually  and  steadily,  but  with  no  new  Manistee,  and  more  than  twice  that  quantitj  tt 

features.  Muskegon.    The  chief  marts  for  tbe  lumber  4/ 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  State  was  better  than  this  part  of  the  State  are  Chicago  and  )iilva&* 

the  preceding  year,  and  not  far  from  an  aver-  kee,  while  from  the  Saginaw  valley  large  saip- 

age  crop.     The  spring  crops  were  fdso  fair,  ments  are  made  to  Tol^o  and  Cleveland. 

The    clip    of    wool   increases    regularly,  the  The  State  has  made  arrangements,  by  Toi^cii 

amount  transported  by  railroad  being  8,661,-  tary  subscriptions,  to  erect,  on  the  Grand  Or- 

059  pounds,  against  7,797,663  for  1866.    The  ens  at  Detroit,  a  beautiful  monument  in  boctf 

total  clip  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  10,500,000  of  her  dead  soldiers,  after  a  design  by  Bandog 

pounds.  Bogers.    The  monument,  when  finished,  vik 

The  apple  crop  was  a  poor  one ;  and  the  stand  about  forty-six  feet  high,  to  be  crowned  bj 

shipments  by  rail  were  not  far  from  200,000  a  colossal  statue  of  Michigan,  ten  feethigb;& 

barreK    The  peach  crop,  on*  the  other  hand,  semi-civilized  Indian  queen,  with  a  sword  is 

was  greatly  more  abundant  than  the  preceding  her  right  hand  and  a  shield  in  her  kfV  ^ 

year,   and,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  figure  in  motion  as  if  rushing  forward  in  ir- 

Michigan,  was  very  good.    Peach-orchards  at  fence  of  her  conutry.    The  costume  and  aoca^ 

many  localities  in  the  interior  also  bore  good  sories  will  be  very  beautiful  and  e£fectiT«.    Br* 

crops.    The  shipments  by  lake  from  St.  Joseph,  neath  the  plinth  on  which  she  stands  are  »ti9 

in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  principal  orchards  and  wreaths.    On  the  west  section  in  front  ii 

are,  was  325,385  boxes,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dedication:  "Erected  by  the  pcopW  U 

which  was  produce<l  in  a  district  of  country  Michigan  in  honor  of  the  martyrs  wbo  Ml  tf^ 

ten  miles  long  by  five  miles  wide,  contiguous  the  heroes  who  fought  in  defence  of  Lil«tfsr 

to  that  port,  and  from  trees  planted  within  the  and  Union."    On  the  left  are  the  arms  of  uii 

last  three  or  four  years.    It  is  believed  by  parties  State ;  on  the  right  are  the  arms  of  the  Vniu>^ 

who  are  beginning  to  cultivate  to  a  very  consider-  States.    On  the  projecting  abutroeots  b«4o  w  m 

able  extent,  that  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  four  allegorical  figures  seated,  which,  if  stacc 

lake  shore,  as  far  north  as  Kalamazoo  Biver,  is  ing  erect,  would  be  six  and  a  half  feet  hi^d- 

as  favorable  as  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph,  ex-  These  figures  represent  Victory,  Unioii,  ExaaH 

cept  the  absence  of  equal  facilities  to  reach  the  cipation,  and  History.    Victory  bold*   in   hi  I 

market  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake ;   and  lap  a  sheathed  sword,  and  with  her  Hgijt  fc«a| 

this  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  obviated  in  a  great  is  ofiering  the  palm  to  the  defenders  of  tb^  r« 
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WitneBS,  SALMON   P.  CHASE,  our  Chief  Jus-  Mr.  Eyarts:  I  deem  it  proper  to  tay  thai  I  repi«- 

tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  this  sent  the  Government  on  this  occasion  and  in  this 

1st  day  of  May,  1867.  prosecution,  in  association  with  my  learned  frieod, 

W.  H.  BABRY,  the  District  Attorney. 

Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Dis-  Mr.  Chandler :  Mr.  Davis  having  passed  from  mil- 

trict  of  Virginia.  itary  imprisonment  to  the  control  and  custody  of  thii 

By  order  of  the  President,  the  following  order  ^Ti»  *?<i  ^  "^  indictment  is  pending  a^njt  Mo, 

•j          I                              ^                       ^  and  he  is  now  under  arrest,  it  only  remains  forme, 

was  issueu  .                        w      t»                        »  "*  behalf  of  the  Government,  to  say  it  is  not  its  in- 

Bnca  Brioadter-OeneralK  8,  Burton,  VniUdStaif  "  Mr.  O'Conor:  The  condition  of  the  case  throwi 

Armv,  Commandtng  Omcerat  Fortress  Monroe  :  upon  ^g  the  duty  of  presenting  to  your  Honor's  tot- 

The  President  of  the  United  States  directs  that  you  sideration  some  of  the  circumstances   attending  it 

surrender  Jefferson  Davis,  now  held  confined  under  Jefferson  Davis   has  been  imprisoned  and  in  tV 

military  authority  at  Fortress  Monroe,  to  the  United  power  of  the  Government,  so  that  any  steps  th<wfct 

btates  Marshal  or  his   denuties,  upon  any  process  expedient,  just,  and  consistent  with  sound  po&r, 

which  may  issue  from  any  Federal  Court  in  the  State  might  have  been  taken  against  him  a  very  long  tioe 

of  Virginia.    You  will  report  the  action  taken  by  you  ago.    His  imprisonment  commenced  on  the  19th  of 

on  this  order,  and  forww^  a  copy  of  the  process  April.  1865.    In  this  court  an  indictment  was  vk- 

senred  upon  you  to  this  office.  gented  against  him  in  May,  1866.    ilr.  Davis  has  beto 

By  order  ot  the  President :       _   _    ^^  at  all  times  since  his  imprisonment,  and  puticvkrij 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  during  the  last  year  or  more  of  that  imprisoment,  ei- 

Assistant  Adjutant-GeneraL  ceedingly  anxious  to  meet  the  questions  arising  cq 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  writ  was  served  on  ^7  indictment  which  might  be  nresented.    He  wm 

General  Burton  by  the  Marshal:  and,  in  obo-  «^?eedmgly  anxious  to  receive  the  advantagwa^ 

^vuvAtM  x^w*  w.*  vj  vu^  ^luouai,  <wu,  '"  ""«  enjoy  the  rights  which  your  Honor  has  so  eloqaenth 

dience  to  the  command  tliereof,  he  took  Mr.  and  justly  eulogized  in  the  address  made -with  «fc^ 

Davis   to   Richmond,    and   on  the   18th  made  ence  to  General  Burton— ^c  blessings  and  ad vantam 

the  following  return  of  the  writ,  producing  at  of  a  just,  equal,  fair,  and  I  may  say  benign  (foriha 

the  same  time  the  body  in  court  becomes  the  occasion)  administration  of  law.   >■> 

particular  civil  procedure  has  been  on  foot  since  tb* 

In  obedience  to  the  exigency  of  the  within  writ,  I  indictment  was  presented,  and  although  the  whoJc 
now  here  produce,  before  the  withm-named  Circmt  period  of  two  years  has  elapsed  since  the  conuDe&ei> 
Court  of  the  U mted  States  for  the  District  of  Virginia,  ment  of  his  imprisonment,  an  appUcation,  of  obrioas 
the  bodv  of  Jefferson  Davis^  at  the  tune  of  the  ser-  general  principles  and  policy,  was  properly  msdt  w 
vice  ofthewnt  held  by  mem  imprisonment  at  Fortress  the  Court,  while  at  the  same  time  securing  due  re- 
Monroe,  at  the  mUitary  authority  of  ^e  United  States  gponsibility  to  law  and  the  ends  of  justice,  to  net- 
subject,  and  surrender  the  said  Jefferson  Davis  to  gate  somewhat  the  prisoner's  condition ;  for  afl  im- 
the  custody;  jurisdiction,  and  control  of  the  said  prisonment,  and  the  holding  of  the  accused  for  trkl 
Court,  as  I  am  du^cted  to  do  bv  the  order  of  the  Pres-  are  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  aia»tf 
ident  of  the  United  States,  under  <^to  of  May  8, 1867.  and  the  personal  appearance  of  the  accused  when  tke 
^  ,  ,  ,  „  «  .  ,.  •  S*  BUKTON,  ^  question  of  his  guut  or  innocence  comes  fairij  beftit 
Colonel  and  Brevet  Bngadier-General  of  the  Umted  ^e  Court.  This  is  ample  reason  on  general  gnwad*. 
States  Army.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  we  tJl 

Mr.  Chandler,  for  the  Government,  said :  General  profess  to  reverence,  insures  a  speedy  trial.    Bet  I 

Burton  comes  into  court  to  present  nis  return,  pro-  do  not  come  here  to  assert  that  a  speedy  trial  metes 

duces  the  body  of  Jefferson  Davis,  hitherto  hela  by  instantly,  nor  to  assert  that  the  Government  has  ■■< 

the  military  authorities^  and  hereby  submits  him  to  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  had  a  reaoonablr 

the  control  and  authonty  of  this  Court,  as  ho  has  time  to  prepare  for  trial.    I  do  not  assert  that  cae- 

been  commanded  to  do  by  the  President  of  the  Uni-  siderations  of  policy  and  convenience  may  not  hare 

ted  States.             ^  had  their  full  weight,  although  they  may  bear  cf- 

Mr.  O^Conor  said:  On  this  return,  may  it  please  prossively  on  the  individual.    I  do  not  complain  tbk: 

your  Honor,  no  question  arises  as  to  the  legality  of  the  the  Government  has  failed  to  prosecute  last  year,  *? 

former  imprisonment.    We  are  advised  that  there  is  deferred  action  until  tlie  present  year.    I  fiave  » 

an  indictment  against  the  prisoner  in  this  district,  and  such  i)urpose,  because  we  are  bound  to  respect  tht 

that  your  Honor  will  take  such  course  as  may  be  authority  of  the  President,  the  Attorney- General  «i 

proper  in  the  case.  their  associates  and  advbers,  and  only  8uppoe«  tbr^ 

The  Court  replied :  The  return  is  explicit  and  satis-  are  public  considerations  for  not  proceeding  with  ti« 
factory.  General  Burton  receives  the  thanks  of  the  trial  immediately.  But,  if  your  Honor  ple«»e,  it  i5  » 
Court  for  this  prompt  and  graceftd  obedience  to  its  fact  that  a  gentleman,  not  very  young  and  noi  re- 
writ.  General  Burton  is  now  honorably  relieved  markable  for  constitutional  vigor— whatever  may  U 
of  the  custody  of  the  prisioner,  who  passes  into  the  said  of  his  mental  vigor— has  already  suffocvd  tT-* 
custody  of  the  Court,  under  the  protection  of  Ameri-  years  of  imprisonment :  and  it  is  a  feet  that,  sm  Ara 
can  republican  law.  The  marshal  will  now  serve  on  numan  guarantees  can  oe  given  for  any  man,  I  migiA 
the  prisoner  the  writ  on  the  indictment  now  in  this  say  any  amount  of  securitv  for  the  appearance  of  ^ 
Court.  prisoner  can  be  furnished.     We  can  furnish  s«& 

Deputy-Marshal  Duncan  advanced  and  handed  a  pledges  from  gentlemen  in  every  part  of  the  consOT. 

paper  to  Mr.  Davis,  who  arose  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  of  every  party,  and   representing  every  shade  ii 

0*Conor.  opinion ;  gentlemen  who,  becomli^  security  for  hi=:- 

Mr.  O'Conor  said:  We  hope  that  the  Court  will  would  profess  but  one  sentiment,  and  that  »ot  ft.' 

now  order  such  proper  course  as  justice  may  require,  him  personally,  who  are  averse  to  the  political  vie** 

No  further  action  could  be  asked  by  the  counsel  of  whlcn  have  distinguished  his  life  in  every  respecc 

Mr.  Davis,  and,  it  remaining  with  the  Court  to  insti-  but  who,  nevertheless,  feel  a  great  intere»»t  in  th* 

tute  regular  civu  proceedings,  he  would  acknowledge  honor  and  dignity  of  the  American  people  and  is  tfc» 

to  have  received  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and  woiud  American  republic,  and  fear  that  the  punialinaent  c:' 

wish  to  know  what  fiirther  steps  would  be  taken.  death,  in  the  absence  of  a  trial,  would  result  from  h  j 

Jud|re   Underwood   said :    The   Court   would   be  longer  imprisonment.    I  say,  tnen,  this  kind  ofmaste- 

ploasea  to  hear  from  the  representatives  of  the  Gov-  ance  can  oe  ^ven ;  and  as  that  clsss,  who  differ  ao 

emment.  widely  in  opinion  are  willing  to  give  thia            =— 
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and  forming  a  permanent  basis  of  reyenne.  672;  increase  over  1866,  $186,651.    Hhtk 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  for  the  fiscal  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  in  IWT, 

year  ending  November  80,  were  $755,919.91.  $736,582,  being  an  increase  of  ^99,221.    TV 

The  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were  balance  of  pchool  funds  in  district  treasuries 

$704,688.52,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  September  80,  1867,  was  $50,557.   There  hiTt 

of  $51,236.39.     Of  the  recognized  State  debt,  been  erected  or  completed  during  the  j€tf,D€T 

tnere  was  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year  school-houses  costing,  in  the  aggregate^  $3Sl* 

the  following;  219.      Provision    has  been  made  for  the  ««• 

Eight  per  cent,  bonds  of  July,  1858 $125,000  00  tablishment  of  three  Normal  schools,  one  of 

Seven  per  cent.  Sioux  war  loan,  1862,. . . .   100,000  00  which  is  in  successful  operation,  with  coutia- 

State  building  loan,  July,  1867 100,000  00  ned  and  increasing  osefulness.     The  nmhtt 

m  .  M>    J  J  J  vi.  -IITTrm  of  students  is  87,  and  the  attendance  in  tie 

Total  funded  debt $825,000  00  ^^^j  ^^^^^  ^^^     ^^^  applications  for  id- 

During  the  year,  $125,000  of  the  8  per  cent  mission  have  been  refused  for  want  of  rooa 

loan  of  1858  were  redeemed,  and  a  new  loan  A  spacious  building  is  now  in  course  of  erectkc 

of  $100,000,  for  buildings  for   State  institu-  which,  when  completed,  will  enable  the  in^titC' 

tions,  made;  thus  decreasing  the  bonded  debt  tion  more  fuUy  to  meet  the  objects  of  its  or^ 

$26,000.     All  the  above  bonds  are  held  by  ization.    Appropriations  have  been  made  cot- 

the  Permanent  School  *Fund,  except  $16,000,  ditionally  for  the  opening  of  two  others,  srI 

which  latter  will  be  purchased  as  soon  as  they  the  earnest  and  effective  labor  in  their  bekK 

can  be  obtained.    The  constitutional  limit  of  by  the  friends  of  education  where  thej  in 

State  loans  is  $350,000,  until  the  war  debt  of  located,  gives  promise  that  they  will  soon  be  i: 

1862  matures,  after  which  the  limit  will  be  full  operation. 
$250,000.  The  preparatory  department  of  the  SX» 

The  provisions  for  common-school  support  University  has  been  organized  during  the  jer, 

are  most  munificent,  and  the  funds  are  con-  and  50  students  have  entered  the  diffe!v:t 

stantly  increasing.     The  additions  to  the  per-  courses.     An  anspicions  beginning  has  Kd 

manent  school  fund  for  the  year  were  $253,-  made,  that,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Ix- 

871.44.  The  fund  now  ampunts  to  $1,587,210.78 ;  gislature,  it  is  confidently  hoped  will  be  deit- 

246,126  acres  of  land  had  been  sold  up  to  the  oped  into  an  institution  that  will  rank  with  t< 

close  of  the  fiscal  year.    The  school  lands  of  the  first  of  the  land,  and  not  only  secure  to  tie 

State,  when  all  the  public  lands  are  surveyed,  youth  of  the  State  the  highest  facilities  fori- 

will  amount  to  about  3,000,000  acres.     The  tellectual  training,  but  shall,  with  the  nsmrJ 

fund  ultimately  to  be  derived  from  these  lands  attractions  of  climate  and  scenery,  bring  st^ 

will,  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  prudent  dents  from  afar.    It  is  proposed  to  cooct*'.  o 

and  successful  management,  amount  to  fifteen  agricultural  department   with   the  niuTt.>^, 

million  dollars,   exceeding  the  united   school  which  will  add  largely  to  its  usefobefid  ssd 

funds  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  success. 

The  following  facts  present  a  gratifying  ex-        Of  soldiers' claims,  7^1  presented  by  the  Ai- 

hibit  of  the  increase  of  educational  facilities  in  jutant-General's  office,  amounting  to  $KUi 

the  State:  The  increase  during  the  year  in  were  collected  and  paid  to  claimants, leiTiaj 

the  number  of   organized  school    districts  is  2,675  still  pending.     One  thousand  five  bcj 

209 ;    tlio    total    number    of    districts    being  dred  and  nmety-six  new  claims  were  prep3«i 

2,207.    The  whole  number  of  children  between  and  forwarded  during  the  year.     The  pnl^ 

the  ages  of  5  and  21  years  as  returned  is  114,-  tion  of  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  1866  p^ 

421,  being  an  increase  of  12,203  on  the  number  the  military  history  of  each  soldier  from  ti« 

in  1866.      The   superintendent  estimates  that  State  during  the  late  war,  and  is  a  valciA 

the  number  of  children  not  returned  would  record.  ^ 

make  the  total  number  of  the  State  125,000.        The  report  of  the  Inspectors  and  Vtr^diij 

The  whole  number  attending  school  in  1867  the  State  prison  represents  the  conditioca 

was  65,807,  an  increase  of  13,054  on  the  nnm-  that  institution  as  satisfactory.    The  disci|i5a* 

her  the  year  before.    The  whole  number  of  of  the  prison  has  been  excellent    The  dcbI* 

teachers  employed  in  1867  was  2,585,  being  an  of  convicts  at  the  beginning  of  the  year «» 

increase  of  428.      The  sum  paid  teachers  in  85.    The  number  received  during  the  year  »• 

1867  was  $254,986,  an    increase  of  $85,840.  86.     Of  this  number  25  were  dischargicd. » 

The  value  of  school-houses  in  1867  was  $746,-  one  died,  leaving  the  nnmber  of  convicts* 

291.      The  number  of  school-houses  built  in  date  of  report,  46.     A  new  and  coraooS*^ 

1867  was  337.   Owing  to  the  imperfect  returns,  shop  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $9,88875,  W 

these  figures  fall  short  of  the  facts.     The  sum  which  an  appropriation  of  $7,000  had  i*^ 

apportioned  from  the  general  State  school  fund  made.    The  prison-yard  was  extended,  »^  *  ^ 

in  1867  was  $91,906,  an  increase  of  $18,407  of  $2,101.44,  for  which  no  appropriation  i*l 

over  the  year  before.      The  estimated  amount  been  made.    New  cells  were  erected  awl  r^ 

raised  by  the  two-mill  county  tax,  and  disbursed  nished,  at  a  cost  of  $650.58,  for  which  an  j^i* 

by  the  counties,  for  the  year,  is  estimated  at  amount  had  been  appropriated.     The  ^^' 

$144,985,  an  increase  of  $29,000.    The  whole  and  current  exj^enses  of  the  prison  were  |i^* 

amount  of  tax  voted  by  districts  in  1807,  $226,-  259.10,  for  which  $16,064.69  was  appropriai«^ 
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President,"  and  in  tliat  capacity  signed  all  state  stitDtional  rights  as  a  State.   There  are  cos- 
documents.      Ho    soon    afterward    marched  pacts,  fundamental,  irreyocable,  and  aIudt€^ 
against  Vera  Oroz,  where  Jaarez  bad  estab-  able,  securing  forever  to  the  State  of  Hissssippi 
lished  his  government ;  but  raised  the  siege  of  her  rights  as  a  State  in  the  Union  bj  socb 
that  city  after  having  taken  possession  of  the  compacts,  and  the  rights  required  under  tben 
money  from  the  public  treasury,  returned  to  The  petitioners  believe  the  Court  will  regird  H 
Mexico,  and  assumed  the  supreme  management  as  its  duty  to  maintain,  in  the  same  manoe,  n 
of  affairs.    Zuloaga  became  tired  of  his  insub>  least  as  it  would  enforce  between  indiTido^. 
ordination,  and  deprived  him  of  the  title  of  by  iiy  unction  or  otherwise,  the  specific  perfora:- 
Vice-President.    Miramon,  however,  had  Zulo-  ance  of  contracts.    Averment  is  made  that  tk 
aga  imprisoned,  and  prepared  himself  for  an  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot  cod^- 
expedition  against  the  Liberals  in  the  interior;  tionally  expel  Mississippi  from  the  nnioo.ad 
but,  having  no  pecuniary  resources,  he  ordered  that  an  attempt  which  practically  does  so  b 
the  funds  in  the  house  of  the  British  minister  a  nullity;  and  that  there  is  no  provision ii tif 
to  be  seized,  made  a  contract  of  the  most  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States  which  rI*- 
fraudulent  character  with  the  French  banking  jects  her,  as  a  State,  to  any  pwns,  penalties  c 
house  of  Jecker  &  Co.,  and  signed  the  Mon-  forfeitures  as  a  consequence  of  such  yoW  at- 
Alraonte  treaty  with  Spain.    These  three  meas-  tempt  of  a  portion  of  her  people  to  witbdrw 
ures  of  his  aflEbrded  the  basis  on  which  England,  her  from  the  Union,  all  powers  to  panisi  i 
France,  and  Spain  claimed  the  right  to  enter  State  by  expulsion  or  otherwise  for  an.Tci» 
Mexico  with  an  armed  force.    After  a  pro-  having  been  expressly  and  unnnstakablT  ^ 
tracted  struggle  with  the  Liberals,  he  was  de-  fused  m  the  convention  which  framed  the  F«^ 
feated  on  the  13th  of  August,  1860^  at  Yalul-  eral  Constitution.    She  avers  that  ber  rids* 
palam,  and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  m  the  city  lost  none  of  their  political  rights,  nor  iiKWwi 
of  Mexico,  which  he  at  length  abandoned  and  any  penalties  except  what  might  be  inffieta: 
retired  to  Spain  in  1861.    There  he  labored  on  them  as  individuals,  by  due  proces  of  Ij». 
assiduously  to  engage  foreign  governments  to  after  trial  by  jury.    She  avers  that  she  btf«- 
interfere  in  Mexican  affairs.    Still,  on  the  estab-  hibited  her  good  faith  and  adhesion  to^eC* 
lishment  of  the  empire  it  was  deemed  a  matter  stitution  by  electing  Senators  and  Rep^eiwt^ 
of  policy-  to  keep  him  and  Marquez  abroad,  tives  to  Congress,  and  complains  that  tifj 
owing  to  the  characters  which  both  had  earned  have  been  wrongftilly  excluded,  and  thit  k 
for  high-handed  measures  and  turbulence.  After  people  have  been  compelled  to  pay  taie>  t&- 
the  accession  of  Maximilian  (see  Mexico,  Maxi-  bear  the  burdens  of  the  government  vitiKtf 
MnjAN,  Emperor  of),  Miramon  petitioned  to  be  representation.    The  act  to  provide  for  a  ^^*« 
allowed  to  return,  and  it  was  tinaUy  granted,  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,  «i 
and,  though  not  implicitly  trusted  by  the  Em-  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  ntterij  ipcia- 
peror,  he  was  placed  in  high  command,  and  did  lates  the  State  and  government  by  assamiurfp 
not  practise  any  treachery  toward  his  new  mas-  Congress  power  to  control,  modifr,  ainl  era 
tcr.    He  met  his  death  with  bravery  and  com-  abolish  its  government,  in  short,  to  eiert  »»• 
posure.  ereign  power  over  it,  and  the  utter  destrartitj 

MISSISSIPPI.    The  most  important  meas-  of  the  State  must  be  the  consequence,  then. « 

ure  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi,  its  execution.    The  scope  of  power  Tested  a 

which  had  adjourned  over  from  its  session  of  the  military  commanders,  so  broad,  w  wj^ 

the  previous  year,  was  the  proposed  amend-  prehensive,  was  never  before  vested  in  « roj 

ment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  known  as  tary  commander   in    any  government  »3« 

Section  14.    After  listening  to  an  address  from  guards  the  rights  of  its  citizens  or  snbjects  W 

one  of  the  Senators  elected  by  them  to  Con-  laws, 
gress,  urging  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment.        The  bill  farther  requests  that  the  shjj 

both  branches  of  the  Legislature  voted  unani-  mentioned  persons  may  be  restrained  h  t» 

mously  against  it.  action  and  made  defendants  in  the  ca^-  1" 

The  act  of  reconstruction,  adopted  by  Con-  case  was  brought  before  the  Court,  and  t*:^ 

gress  on  March  2,  1867,  placed  Mississippi  with  ment  heard  upon  it,  bat  it  was  regarde<i  fl 

Arkansas  in  the  Fourth  Military  Division,  under  question  beyond  the  field  of  its  jurisdic^w- 
command  of  Major-General  Ord.    Steps  were        On  April  6th  Governor  Humphreys  bsw 

immediately  taken  by  Governor  Humphreys  to  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  State,  ^r 

bring  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  that  the  act  of  reconstruction  recognii^ 

the  act"  before  Congress.    For  this  purpose,  a  existing  civil  government  of  the  6tate, 

bill  of  complaint  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  until  a  change  was  made  in  accordance  i 

behalf  of  herself  and  such  other  States  as  may  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  relstiona  ft 

be  interested,  against  President  Johnson  and  State  civil  officers  and  their  respon^bilitj^ 

General  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  appointed  by  the  Presi-  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  State  <x  ■ 

dent,  was  presented  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  sissippi,  and  to  the  people,  would  remais 

the  United  States  by  ex-Governor  Sharkey  and  changed,  and  they  would  be  held  to  a 

Robert  J.  Walker.    The  petition  set  forth  at  accountability  for  the    performance  of 

length  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  State  duties  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  cf 

of  Mississippi,  claiming,  besides  protection,  con-  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  '^ 
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and  derks  of  election  in  MisBissippi  and  Arkansas,  the  Repnblioans  of  the  State  was  held  at  Jack- 

We  hoped  that  thU  shameful  hnmi^^on  would  have  g^n  on  September  10th  and  11th.   It  vm  m- 

been  spared  our  people,  at  least  xmtil  the  &eemen  of  ^,^„^a  ^e  u^^-u.  <nTi.u.va  ««^  ^i/x.iwi  ,v/.«^«-   tw. 

Mississippi  decide  wliether  thev  will  submit  to  negro  POsed  of  both  whites  and  colored  persona^  Dor- 

equality  at  the  ballot-box  or  dsewhere.    We  regard  ing  the  early  proceedings  it  wasniOTed  by  Cip- 

rery  unfortunate  and  ill-tuned,  as  we  tain  Pease  that  the  word  ^^  colored  ^^  be  adM 


this  order  as  very 

fear  it  will  lead  to  collisions  between  the  whites  and  to  the  Dame  of  each  colored  delegate.  James 

blacks,  when  it  might  have  been  avoided..  General  Lyn^h,  colored,  moved  an  amendment,  "thi: 

Ord  heretofore  has  exhibited  a  wisdom  in  his  admin-  ./^  ^^i'  »  ^i»  ^^A  ^«i««„*«».i,«:,i»  iv*  ^\2  ..lu 

istration  which  has  been  highly  approved  bv  the  peo-  ^^  color  of  each  delegate  shair    be  also aiWd 

pie,  but  we  doubt  not  the  lovers  of  peace  throughout  On  motion  of  Mr.  Newsora  the  onginal  idoUob 

the  country  will  condemn  the  order  as  injudicious,  if  and  the  amendment  were  laid  on  the  tibit 

not  insultmg  to  that  race  whom  God  has  created  the  Xhe  following  platform  was  adopted: 
superior  to  the  black  man,  and  whom  no  monarch  ^  '^ 


.X  ,         ,c  .         sf  „  '  ^     .     ...«*-««*, Bepublioan  party  in  ill  the  pnp» 

under  an  edict  from  a  corrupt  and  fragmentary  Con-  give  political  reforms  of  the  age. 

gross,  of  casting  a  ballot  in  the  coming;  farce,  which  3.  Jiesohed,  That  we  hearSy  adopt  as  ourosi^ 

will  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  election  I "  plan  laid  down  by  Congress  for  the  rcconstrectk  af 

Another  order  of  Angnst  22d  required  com-  4?  Aiw?»«i,  That  we  will  spare  no  puna  orblwM 

manding  officers  of  posts  to  cause  all  bar-rooms,  in  our  i>ower  to  give  free  education  to  ereiy  d£dii 

saloons,  and  other  places  where  liquor  was  sold,  Mississippi,  and  the  ballot  to  every  msn  not  Msr 

to  be  strictly  closed  for  the  day,  on  occasions  oi  '^t'^^^^y^Tt^t^^^^.,  tt«  ^. 

pohtical  meetings  m  garrisoned  towns.  ^j.  ^^^3^  civil  or  political  right  will  we  ever  m^ 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  passed  with  the  any  distinction  of  race  or  color, 

other  reconstruction  measures,  which  required  6.  Baolvtd^  That  honest  industry  is  inaDit^ 

the  Clerk  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  to  honorable,  and  shaU  always  be  protected  and  oa*- 

designate  certain  newspapers  in  each  sub-dis-  ^ 

trict  to  public  the  laws,  etc.,  the  Vicksburg  That  portion  of  the  people  who  were  not  E*- 

Eepvblican^  Meridian,^  Chronicle^  and  Corinth  publicans,  but  recognized  the  authority  of  ^ 

Republican^  were  s6  selected.  Federal  Government  and  its  power  to  «fe«» 

On  August  24th  general  court-martial  orders  terms  of  reconstruction,  decided  to  accept  ill 

were  issued  which  recited  the  results  of  the  plan  of  Congress,  and  vote  with  aTiewto* 

trial  of  eight  persons  during  the  months  of  exact  conformity  to  its  requirements.  '^^^ 

July  and  August  before  a  mUitary  commission  expressed  as  "  a  choice  01  unavoidable  erik 

at  Vicksburg.      Seven  of   the  parties  were  A  small  convention  also  assembled  si  ^^ 

brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  horse-stealing,  son,  of  persons  who  disclaimed  any  *^^**^T3 

and  the  other  for  "disorderly  conduct,"  in  at-  the  Republicans,  but  sought  to  pursue  a  ieb« 

tempting,  as  alleged,  to  deter  registers  from  course.    Resolutions  were  adopted  which  a 

the  performance  of  their  duties  under  the  re-  fered  from  the  Republican  platform  uolyicBJ 

construction  laws,  and  to  induce  negroes  not  to  pledging  their  support  to  the  party  in  i3w« 

register,  by  telling  them  it  was  the  design  of  acts. 

the  Government  to  enroll  them  for  service  in  a  On  September  9tb  an  order  was  issued  wa 

foreign  war.    The  thieves  were  sentenced  to  forbade  the  assembling  of  armed  organii*^ 

the  Arkansas  penitentiary,  for  a  term  of  years,  bodies  of  citizens  under  any  pretence  whit 

and  the  other,  charged  with  disorderly  conduct,  Anotlier  order  directed  that  wbene^tr 

was  sentenced  to  the  military  piison  at  the  Dry  person,  indicted  for  a  criminal  offence, 

Tortugas  for  ninety  days.     There  was  no  pre-  should  make  affidavit,  that  during  the  ^ 

sentment  or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  or  was  in  the  Federal  service,  and  procure  or 

trial  by  a  petit  jury  of  the  county  where  the  of-  evidence  of  the  same,  and  should  cxpw» 

fence  was  committed.  apprehension  of  an  unfair  trial  in  con^^ 

On  September  3d  General  Ord  issued  an  or-  then  the  papers  in  the  case  should  be  tr* 

der,  removing  the  city  marshal,  three  justices  •  ted  to  headquarters,  with  the  names  d  ^ 

of  the  peace,  and  four  members  of  the  city  nesses,  etc.,  for  trial  by  military  conanJ^ 

council  of  Vicksburg.     The  reason  for  these  Overseers  of  the  poor  were  ako  notifi«si 

removals  is  thus  stated  in  the  order :  "  For  the  every  neglect  to  provide  for  colored  {* 

purpose  of  insuring  an  equal  and  just  adminis-  would  be  regarded  as  a  dereliction  of  dat;. 

tration  and  execution  of  the  laws  upon  all  alike  On  Sept-eraber  10th  General  Ord  ias^ 

in  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  and  to  secure  the  best  order  requiring  all  persons  within  the  b  ' 

interests  of  the  citizens  thereof,"  etc.    Other  district  who  had  voluntiirily  exiled  then 

persons  were  appointed  to  these  and  other  va-  since  April,  1866,  and  returned,  to  report  w 

cancies,  who  were  required,  before  entering  son  or  writing  at  his  headquarters  within  ^ 

upon  their  duties,  to  take  the  oath  of  office  re-  days.                                                       ^ 

quired  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862.  The  registration  of  voters  was  ccmT'^ 

The  progress  of  repistration  aroused  the  minds  early  in  the  month  of  September.    1T«  foM 

of  the  people  to  determine  their  course  of  action  ing  was  the  result  in  all  the  counties  ^^^ 

in  the  approaching  election.    A  convention  of  three : 
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ing  sheriffs  to  exempt  from  seizare  and  sale  by  tho  planter  or  on  his  security.  Ongitheringtbeaom 

distress  or  other  warrant  for  rent  all  property  ^^^^^  ^<^^,  ^'bXTSSS 

exempt  from  execution  or  attachment  by  the  ^^^^  ^r  supplies  advanced,  and,  in^t^d  of  rewTw 

terms  ot  the  Homestead  Exemption  Act  of  a  dmden<^  ho  is  in  debt.    This  causes  great  di^ 

Mississippi.     Boards  of  arbitration  were  like-  content,  and  a  conviction,  perhaps  well  fomded  a 

wise  created  to  consider  and  adjust  all  claims  8?me  instwicos,  of  dishoneaty  and  false  •ocomten 

on  the  year's  crop  accrued  ip  the  production  of  t?1n";^'S'1S:vS""o,^;r;hi:'r^AS 

the  laborer,  the  party  furnishmg  supplies  con-  have  entirely  abandoned  the  crop  to  the  Ubcres. 

sumed  on  the  plantation,  the  planter,  and  the  losing  their  time,  the  use  of  their  animslssndimpk- 

landlord.     Their  decision  was  final  in  all  cases,  mont8,and  the  supplies  advanced.   Cases  hsTe  &«£ 

and  enforced  by  all  officers,  ci\il  and  military,  }>«>ught  to  my  attention  o£P^^i  7?«* J^;^^ 

1      .       .     .   T  l.       .     -r     ^  •'^  the  entu«  crop  has  been  turned  over  to  the  labonn 

having  jurisdiction  in  the  cases.  ^  ^^^^  ^^jj  daims,  but  also  the  mules  and  Imp:^ 

The  agricultural  results  of  the  year  were  gen-  menu  used  in  ito  production.    The  result  of  this  &;t- 

erally  disastrous  to  both  planters  and  laborers,  dition  of  affairs  is  the  almost  umvcrssldetenLiEC^ 

The  year  commenced  under  auspices  even  more  of  plMiters  to  abandon  the  culture  of  wttcci,  e: 

unfavorable  than  the  one  wUch  preceded  it  but  ^dfl'S^^reZaXb^S^rfofS^rp' 

the  planters— gathering  courage  from  misfor-  ^ure  further  advance  of  the  necessary  supplies  h^ 

tune,  and  hope  from  the  lessons  of  the  past —  any  merchant,  so  prevalent  is  the  convicuontbtc: 

repeated  their  eflEbrt,  this  time  bringing  out  all  ton  cannot  be  produced  at  the  present  prices. 

their  reserved  resources  of  capital  and  credit,       T^e  °«^  year  the  hmd  ^^.^^J^i^^P^^tSf^ItlJJ? 

««.!    c,*«T.;««  ♦i^«,«   «^^^   *u^  i..^^^      T«  .Y>,vef  entirely  devoted  to  com,  which  requires  hut  ODe-J^ 

and  staking  them  upon  the  issue.     In  most  ^^  the  labor  demanded  for  cotton;  therefbnfc 

cases  they  contracted  with  the  freedmen  to  cul-  fftha  of  the  laborers  required  last  year  wili  be  th^n 

tivate  their  land  on  shares — they  furnishing  the  out  of  employment,  and  of  course  there  vill  be  i 

capital  in  the  way  of  lands,  teams,  implements,  oorrespondW  decrease  of  wages.    This  thtfmtr. 

fitn.  Anrl    thp  frA«rlmAn  fha  lAhnr.     Thev  alflo  do  not  apprqaate,  (wnsidenng  it  the  resultof  icc- 


crops  to  indemnifv  them.  the  terms  offered  by  planters. 

As  the  close  of  the  year  approached  they  The  crop  of  1867  having  been  gather^  t}tt&^v- 

found  themselves  in  a  far  more  reduc^  condi-  SSS^rthet^ei^'or^^^^^^  'lKJ?t^ 

tion  than  when  they  commenced.    Land,  teams,  complaints  fh)m  every  section  of  the  State,  of  ^y- 

implements,  and  supplies,  were  furnished,  but  dations  being^  committed  on  Uve-stONdc,  hogs.  fW-i. 

so  far  from  being  compensated  for  their  trouble,  and  cattle.    This  is  now  the  condition  of  iscs  J 

risk,  and  investment,  in  most  cases  the  planters  ^«  State  of  MississippL 

lost  money.    The  crops  failed,  and  prices  de-  A  belief  existed  at  this  time,  Tcry  genefiK 

dined  to  rates  less  than  half  what  had  been  among  the  freedmen,  that  the  lands  of  the  Hs» 

anticipated.    Excessive  rains,  drought-,  and  in-  were  to  be  divided    and  distribnted  asKC 

sects,  did  a  share  of  the  destruction,  but  idle-  them ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  State  tber  nr 

ness  completed  the  work  these  causes  had  be-  fused,  under  this  conviction,  to  contract  ferii* 

gun.    The  result  was,  that  the  season  closed  to  ensuing  year,  or  to  leave  the  nremiscs.  A- 

the  disappointment  of  the  planters,  merchants,  length  the  indications  of  armed  conspir^A 

and  all  concerned.    The  freedmen,  in  innumer-  among  them  became  so  manifest,  that  the  \ji^ 

able  cases,  were  unable  to  pay  the  planters,  and  ernor  issued  the  following  prodamatioD: 

had  not  a  week's  supplies  except  of  com,  were  Exxounn  DsPAS-mrrr,  Stats  or  Umamn\\ 

without  clothing,  and  with  no  certainty  of  work  „,          „     Jao«ox^  Mwa^  Deombtr  %  ^^^ 

in  til  A  nAxt  vAnr  Whfreas,  Communications  have  been  n«f»*" 

il    ?  11    ^?      •            ^      *  ^         ♦!,             «*  this  office,  fW)m  gentlemen  of  high  ofBcisl  sod  f^ 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  position  ii  different  portions  of  the  State,  expiw* 

of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen 's  Bureau,  serious  apprehensions  that  combinations  sw  f^ 

General    Alvan    0.   Gillem,   dated    December  spiracics  are  being  formed  among  the  W«4i  "J 

IQ^Yk  •  seize  the  lands  and  establish  farms,  eipe<<uf^* 

hoping  that  Congress  will  arrange  a  plan  of  ar^ 

In  consequence  of  the  dry  weather  and  worms,  the  ana  distribution,"  "  but  unless  this  is  done  bv  J» 

crop  of  1867  has  not  exceeded  half  of  what  was  re-  uaiy  next,  they  will  proceed  to  help  themseivt*,  *J 

gaided   as    an   average   crop,  and  that   has   com-  are  determinea  to  go  to  war,  and  are  conflileot  ^ 

manded  but  one-half  of  the  price  of  the  previous  thev  will  be  victors  in  any  conflict  with  the  ^U^^ 

year,  thus  reducing  the  proceeds  to  one-fourth  of  ana  fHimish  names  of  persons  and  places ;  sad. 

what  was  anticipate  by  the  planter  and  freedman  as  Wh^r^u^  Similar  communications  have  bed  T 

tho  proceeds  of  the  year's  labor.    The  result  is  the  ceived  at  headouarters.  Fourth  Mihtaiy  Dt«»l^ 

financial  ruin  of  the  planter  and  capitalist,  and  dis-  referred  to  me  for  my  action,  and  the  co6p<i»P*^ 

content  to  the  laborer.  the  civil  Authorities  of  the  State  with  the  I*" 

In  cases  where  laborers  worked  for  stated  wages,  States  military  in  suppressing  violence  aaa  t-* 

there  is  but  Uttlo  complaint  or  discontent  on  the  part  tuning  order  and  peace :                                  ^ 

of  the  freedmen,  remuneration  having  generally  been  Now,  therefore,  1,  Bemamin  G.  Hnmpteg*,  ^^ 

received  by  the  laborer,  either  in  money  or  sunplies,  ernor  of  Mississippi,  do  issue  this  my  pn*""^ 

or  if  not  paid,  the  claim  can  be  easily  established  or  admonishing  the  black  race,  that  if  aa^  >b^  ^ 

adjudicated  ;  and  if  the  planter  has  the  means,  the  or  expectations  are  entertained,  you  have  been  |i^ 

claim  can  be  collected.    Where  tho  laborer  has  worked  ly  deceived,  and  if  any  such  combinatioBii  *  J 

for  a  share  of  the  crop,  endless  litigation  has  been  the  spiracics  have  been  formed  to  carry  into  en^*  '^ 

consequence.    Tho  laborer  being  without  means,  has  purposes  by  lawless  violence,  I  now  warn  y«  -* 

generally  been  furnished  the  necessary  supplies  by  you  cannot  succeed. 
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total  nnmber  of  registered  voters,  after  correct-  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  Coagr«a  in 

ing  the  lists  previous  to  election,  was  139,327.  virtue  of  which  General  Ord   placed   Gdosel 

The  convention  was  therefore  ordered  to  as-  McCardle  under  arr^t,  and  that  he  decided 

semble  at  Jackson,  on  January  7, 1868,  as  6,311  that  act  to  be  constitntionaL    He  also  dedtred 

were  cast  on  the  question  in  excess  of  the  num-  that  the  powers  vested  by  the  law  itsdf  wen 

ber  required  by  the  act  of  Congress.    Its  pro-  not  transcended  by  the  district  cotDmaniler. 

ceedings  form  a  portion  of  the  history  of  that  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  prisoner  na 

year.    On  December  28th  M^or-General  Ord  subject  to  arrest  and  to  trial  before  a  milUarj 

was  directed  by  order  of  the  President  to  turn  commission,  and  he  was  remanded  to  the  csb- 

his  command  over  to  General  Gillem,  and  to  tody  of  the  military  authorities,  to  answer  tk 

proceed  to  San  Francisco,  there  to  take  com-  charges  which  might  be  preferred  against  hka. 

mand.  In  the  event  of  his  intention  to  take  an  appal 

On  November  18th  a  file  of  soldiers,  under  the  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat^  be 

command  of  a  lieutenant,  by  order  of  General  was  required  to  enter  into  his  recogiilzance  d 

Ord,  entered  the  printing-office  of  the  Vicksburg  one  thousand  doUars  conditioned  for  \m  tf- 

Times,  and  arrested  the  editor,  W.  H.  McOar-  pearance  before  that  tribunal, 
die,  and  convoyed  him  to  the  headquarters  of        The  case  was  subsequently  taken  before  tk 

General  Gillem,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  be  oonndercc 

military  prison,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  ob-  and  decided  during  the  year  1868. 
strncting  the  execution  of  the  reconstruction        The  University  of  Mississippi  contained  tboct 

acts.  two  hundred  students  during  the  jear,    Aboet 

A  writ  of  habeas   corpus  was  granted  by  one-half  of  these  were  able  to  pay  the  nsu) 

Judge  Hill,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  expenses;  the  remainder  drew  their   nOfm 

and  served  upon  General  Ord.    The  return  on  from  home,  and  had  their  messes  like  soldkn  b 

the  writ  set  forth  that  the  prisoner  was  held  the  field. 

by  the  instructions  of  General  Ord,  and  that.        No  statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  ^ 

under  certain  charges  preferred  (which  charges  State  was  made  during  the  year, 
were  submitted  with  the  return),  a  military        MISSOURI.    The  State  of  Missouri  hisn- 

commission  had  been  organized  by  General  mained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  jmt 

Ord'  for  the  trial  of  offenders.   Colonel  Mo-  in  a  condition  of  comparative  quiet,  and  hss 

Cardie  among  the  number,  and  that  the  com-  made  considerable  advancement  in  prospentr. 

mission  had  been  proceeding  in  his  trial.    The  Most  of  the  diflcult4es  which   disturbed  tie 

proceedings  of  the  commission  were  read,  in  peace  of  the  State  during  the  two  prne^ 

which  it  appeared  that  Colonel  McCardle  had  years  were  such  as  sprang  from  diaaads^ctka 

refuseil  to  plead,  and  a  plea  of  not  guilty  had  on  account  of  the  disfranchisement  of  a  hup 

been  entered  for  him.    The  charges  preferred  portion  of   the    people    by  the  constitiiijos, 

were  as  follows :  adopted  in  1865 ;  but^  as  there  was  no  general 

Charee  l.-Bisturbance  of  the  public  peace.  election  in  1867,  the  State  escaped  tboae  ^ 

Specmcation.— SubatantiaUy  in  defamation  of  the  turbances  m  a  great  measure.      There  were. 

character  of  General  Or(L  and  denunciation  of  des-  indeed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  vear,  some  Ur- 

potUm  and  usurpation  of  authority.  i^gs  outbreaks  in  Lafayette  and"  Jackson  Ccctt- 

^^<:S;t^o^.l''^^^',■^L^^evu^.  ties,  the -cause*  of  wUich  ,ere  co«>«:Ud^ 

lished  in  his  paper,  said  that  if  General  Ord  removed  the  election  of  1866.     A  gang  of  desperadoc!!. 

Governor  Humphreys  and  appointed  Mr.  Burwell  in  under  the  lead  of  one  Archie  Clemmens,  wfc 

his  stead.  Governor  Humphreys  would  refuse  to  sur-  organized  in  Lafayette  County,  and  commlUi  I 

render  the  SUte  archives  to  Ord's  appointee;  that  mnnv   ticta  of  robberv   and    mnrd^^    in  ihj 

probably  General  Ord  would  force  him  5om  his  office  "japy  acts  or  rODOery  ana    nanraer    m  m» 

by  the  bayonet,  and  then  a  higher  tribunal  tiian  vicmity.     At  the  tune  of  the  November  Ac- 

Governor  Humphreys  or  "  Satrap  Ord  "  would  de-  tion  of  1866,  the  entire  vote  of  the  town  €^ 

cide  whether  Mississippi  was  a  roland,  and  Ord  her  Dover  was  thrown  out  by  the  judg^  of  ibe 

*%^"^*  ft    T  'h  1  election  on  account  of  some  irregularity  is  tl< 

SpeXati7n:-I)'efaming  the  character  of  one  Cap-  registration.     The  bitterness  occasioned  by  ta« 

twn  Piatt,  of  the  Freedmcn's  Bureau.  proceedmg,  and  the  lawless  operations  in  U* 

Cham  4.— Impodinj?  reconstruction.  same    neighborhood,  of    Clemmens    and   h» 

Bpecmcation. — ^Advising  voters  to  remain  away  companions,  induced  some  of  the  citizens  ci 

from  the  polls.  Dover  to  call  on  Governor  Fletcher  for  pro- 

The  Court  then  remarked  to  counsel  that  the  tection.       One  company  of  cavalry  and  o»e 

issue  presented  was  whether  military  authori-  of  infantry  were  accordingly  sent  luukr  tk 

ties  had  the  right  to  hold  the  prisoner  under  command    of  Major  Montgomery  to  protect 

the  charges  preferred.  the  people  of   the  disturbed  commnnity,  aed 

Judge  Brooke,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  Judge  Shar-  Clemmens     was    killed    during   an     attesipi 

key  represented  the  petitioner ;  and  the  judge-  which  was  made  to  seize  his  person.     MoB^ 

advocate   of  tlie  military  court  appeared  for  gomery's  troops  appear  to  have  been  gmhj 

the  military  authorities.  of  outrages  hardly  less  offensive  to  the  pecfl* 

The  decision  of  the  Court  on  the  application  than    those    of   the    marauders   whom   thtj 

was  pronounced  on  a  subsequent  day.    Judge  had  been  sent  out  to  disperse.     A   meeds; 

Hill  held  that  the  questions  presented  involved  of  citizens  was  held  to  concert  aume  melhai 
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requiring  the  snbscription  of  sucli  an  oath,  par-  government  whidi  ore  really  intezided  to  haxt  m 

took  of  the  nature  of  an  ex  post  facto  law.    Tlie  ^^'^^,  ^5?^^  ^^^^  J^®  whole  community,  tnd  uwa 

^««^   *^:..A   v«^..««   *u^.  c.,™.«Vw  n/^„«i.  ^f  ♦T^.v  each  mdividual,  soar  asm  the  nature  of  tmngttMT 

case  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ^^  ^^  appUcatle  to  him. 

State,  at  the  October  term  of  1867,  was  quite 

similar  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oummmgs.  J^dge  Wa^er  and  Judge  Tagg  signified  a 

The  Rev.  D.  H.  Murphy  was  indicted  at  the  concurrence  m  the  reversal  of  the  judgment 

December  term  of  the  Cape  Girardeau  Curcuit  o^  the  Circuit  Court,  but  expressed  a  dissent 

Court  for  unlawfully  preaching  in  that  county  ^^om  much  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  Jodge 

"  without  having  taken,  subscribed,  and  filed  Holmes's  opinion. 

the  oath  known  as  tlie  oath  of  loyalty,  as  pre-  ^^  the  15th  of  May,  the  Senate  of  Miseoari 

scribed  and  set  forth  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  assembled  as  a  high  court   of  impeachment 

second  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  ^^^^  the  trial  of  Walter  King,  Judge  of  the  FrfUi 

of  Missouri."    He  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  Judicial  Circuit,  for  alleged  misdemeanors  in  the 

a  fine  of   $500  was  imposed  upon  him  for  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties.    The  priDdpa 

the  oflence.      The  case  was  carried    to  the  charges  against  Judge  King  are  contained  in 

Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  there  the  f^®  following  specifications  of  the  articles  of 

judgment    was     reversed.       Judge    Holmes  impeachment: 

delivered  an  elaborate  opinion,  in  which  he  1.  In  inatructing  the  grand  juiy  for  the  bodr  of 

recognized  the  authoritative  force  of  the  deci-  the  County  of  Platte,  aforesaid,  to  find  no  biUs  of  b- 

«pn  in  the  Oummings  case,  but  gave,  at  length,  ^^^"Irh'^^J^rSWcSSed^i;^ 

his  reasons  for  arrivmg  at  a  similar  conclusion  (embracing  all  buahwhaokOT),  for  any  crimes  tbfy 

with  regard  to  the  ex  post  facto  character  of  the  might  have  committed  while  en^[agod  m  aald  aerriot. 

enactment  of  the  convention  of  1865.    He  says :  2.  In  instructing  the  ^rand  lurv  aforesaid^  at  tka 

rm.      .         , .  ,            -,   ^1.       ^              ^.  M           1  term  of  the  court  aforesaid,  to  find  no  bills  of  inifid- 

rnie  view  which  regards  the  act  as  essentiaUy  penal  ^ent  agidnst  persons  who  might  be  charged  with 

in  Its  operation  on  them,  as  necessarily  pumtive  in  perjmy  m  taking  the  oath  of  loyalty  as  prerabed  is 

character,  and  a  sentence  of  pumshment  for  past  the  constitution  of  the  SUte  of  iSsionri;a«Jiewo«Jd 

conduct  as  criminal,  must  prevail,  and  it  raiffht  jusUy  ^ot  sustain  any  auch  indictmenta. 

DC  said   that  it  could  be  regarded,  judicially,  m  no  mt     «^       /          .  .   a  ^^      .    ^      »              .      # 

other  light.  The  Senate  convicted  the  judge  by  a  vote  of 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  23  to  8,  and  passed  sentence  removing  hm 

States  holds  that  such  is  the  essential  nature  and  from  ofiBce 

been  unable  to  find  satisfactory  grounds  on  which  I  ^^}^/^  of  the  12th  of  March,  for  the  {layiDeBt 

could  venture  to  deny  the  reasonableness  of  that  of  interest  on  the  State  debt.     >iO  interest  bad 

opinion,  or  refuse  to  accept  it  as  an  authoritative  pre-  been  paid  by  the  State  since  Janoarv,  16SI, 

cedent.    ♦    ♦    *    This  law,  aa  made,  is  essentially  and  this  act  set  aside  $750,000  from  the  tre»s. 

penal  in  character,  is  necessarily  equivalent  to  pun-  .,__  i.  _  ,.-l_|.  -.„«-^^-^  »v-^«;;i«^  #•.»  ^  ^.-^  *r  «^^ 

fshment  in  the  legal  sense,  and  is  a\w  which,  by  its  ^%  for  that  purpose,  provided  for  a  tax  of  o&« 

own  force,  declares  and  executes  the  punishment.  In  ™"1  to  the  dollar  on  the^  taxable  propertj  of 

such  cose  I  must  admit  that  no  one  can  be  heard  to  the  State  for  the  same  object,  and  made  Autber 

say— not  even  the  members  (of  the  Convention)  appropriation  from   the   sum    dae   from    iha 

'^Z:t:^o-^Xrtosr^^^^^^  /ederal  Government  for  money  expended  for 

only  to  found  a  good  government  and  secure  the  ^^^  purposes,  to  be  likewise  placed    in    tbe 

safety  of  the  State ;  for  the  saying  would  be  a  matter  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  iBter- 

extrinsic,  and  would  contradict  the  proper  scope,  ope-  est  Fund.     The  sum  allotted  to  the   St«te  <3^ 

ration,  and  effect  of  the  enactment  itself.  Missouri  for  war  claims  amounted  to  ♦6,473,- 

With  regard  to  these  exclusions,  considered  851.01,  of  which  $6,362,279.36  have  been  fc- 

in  the  light  of  qualifications  for  the  professions  ready  paid.    The  act  of  March  12th  appropm- 

named  in  the  clause  providing  for  the  applica-  ted  $1,500,000  for  a  permanent  scho«a  fud. 

tion  of  the  oath.  Judge  Holmes  holds  the  fol-  and  $500,000  for  a  similar  lund  and  for  the  n*- 

lowing  language :  demption  of  Union  military  bond:}.    More  thfai. 

I  must  admit  that  these  exclusions  are  not  of  the  ^^  amount  of  the  appropriations  has  beem  de- 
nature of  qualifications  at  all,  and  the  reason  is  that  voted  to  these  purposes,  and  the  anaocBt 
they  are  not  really  intended  as  general  laws,  nor  as  a  actually  applied  to  the  payment  of  iDtec«st  m 
permanent  institution,  either  with  reference  to  the  $3,070  682.63. 

fitness  of  these  persons  for  these  special  duties  and  rn'       *i*^      i            *.•          ^^vo^^* 

functions,  or  witli  reference  to  the  pubUc  safety  m  ,,  ^®  regular  fiscal  operations  of  the  Stat*  te 

any  proper  sense,  but  are  temporary  disabilities  im-  the  year  ending  September  30,  1867,  sAtow  tl» 

posed  on  a  class  of  persons  on  account  of  their  repre-  following  result : 

hensible  past  acts,  and  their  apprehended  future  bad  q^^  ^^Y)i  proper         .                 .            $5S5  «»  ^^ 

conduct     That  they  were  to  6e  temporaiy  only  is  ij^tenxBl  hnproVement  deU. ..."... .  .V.  as,5»:ooo   •  • 

sufficiently  apparent  from  the  tenor  of  the  oonstitu-  "VVardebt                                                       *6!ooo   *» 

tion ;  for  though  they  might  continue  in  force  indefi-  ^^ 

nitel^,  if  not  repealed  by  the  Legislature  soon  after  Unexpended  sniphis  in  the  Treasmy  at 

the  time  limitea  for  that  purpose,  it  was  nevertheless  the  oeginninff  of  the  year |i>^€S,,80e.  1.14 

plainly  contemplated  that  tncy  would  be  repealed  Beoeipts  from  ulsouroes  during  the  year  7,04S,00<  7^ 

after  a  few  years.    They  were  not  expected  to  renuun  — -^^ 

a  permanent  part  of  the  constitution,  and  were  evi-  |I1,'*1«»»*14  ^* 

dently  not  intended  as  a  perpetual  relation.    In  Expenditures  fbr  the  year ^^^j^Tff^iyi  74 

this  respect,  they  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  — --— 

those  general  laws  and  permanent  institutions  of  Balance  in  the  Treasoiy  Oct  1, 1867.   ^6TT,SSS  v5 
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founded  on  jnstioo  and  law,  and  we  offer  onr  Metropolitan  Plato,  be  was  appoiDtcd  profesBor 

services  in  enforcing  it  against  any  opposition  in  the  Seminary  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  ki» 

whatever ;  coarse  of  study  there,  and  in  1808  took  boi? 

That  we  favor  direct  taxation  in  preference  orders.     Four  years  later  he  became  rector  of 

to  a  protective  tariff.  the  Theological   Academy  of   St  Alexafldre 

A  general  convention  is  then  recommended,  Nevsky  at  St.  Petersburg ;  in  1817,  Bishop  of 

to  make  such  modification  in  our  form  of  gov-  Revel ;  in  1819,  Archbishop  of  Tver,  and  mem- 

ernraent  as  shall  receive  the  cordial  support  her  of  the  Holy  Synod ;  in  1820,  Archbishop  of 

of  all,  reinvigorate  republican  sympathies  and  Saroslav ;  in  1821,  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  and 

principles,  and  establish  an  enduring  cx)n8titU'  in  1826,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  the 

tion.  Czar  Nicholas,  Metropolitan.     His  career  as  t 

The  State  government  is  then  arraigned,  and  preacher  and  writer  began  in  1811,  when  Km 

the  dominant  party  in  Missouri  pronounced  of  his  sermons  were  pnblisbed,  and  excited 

corrupt  and  oppressive;  and  they  finally  re-  marked  attention.   In  1813,  he  printed  a fona*- 

solved,  that  every  white  man  of  Missouri,  of  al  oration  on  the  death  of  Prince  Golonificb^ 

lawful  age  and  sound  mind,  has  a  right  to  rote,  Koutoussoff,  and  in  1814  his  first  political  to- 

and  should  exercise  the  right  at  all  hazards,  mon,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Voice  of  Him  that 

and'  subject  to  all  consequences  which  an  un-  crieth    in    the   Wilderness."     This  discoone 

lawful  assumption  of  power  might  awaken.  established  his  fame  as  a  preacher.    His  subK- 

An  election  was  held  in  November,  in  the  quent  works  have  been :  "  An  Examination  of 
Third  Congressional  District,  to  supply  the  va-  the  Moral  Causes  of  the  Surprising  Success  of 
cancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Thomas  E.  Russia  in  the  War  of  1812"  (18U);  "A  Coo- 
Noel.  The  vote  was  light,  the  whole  number  mentary  on  the  67th  Psalm"  (18U) ; "  Dialogees 
cast  being  8,252,  of  which,  Jas.  R.  McCormick,  between  a  Skeptic  and  a  Believer  in  the  Ortbo- 
the  Democratic  candidate,  received  a  majority  dox  Russo-Greek  Church  "  (1816) ;  "  A  Aetfb 
of  190.  The  Republican  candidate  was  James  of  Ecclesiasto-Biblical  History"  (1816);  '*  Notes 
H.  Chase.  on  the  Book  of  Genesis"  (1816);  *' The  Grot 

MONROE,  Rev.  Samtjel  Y.,  D.  D.,  a  Meth-  Catechism"  (1826);  two  volumes  of  senwoj 
odist  clergyman,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  published  in  1844,  and  a  third  volume  in  18(1 
secretary  of  the  Church  Extension  Society  of  A  large  number  of  his  sermons  and  addrese^ 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  born  in  Mount  have  been  printed  in  a  monthly  rdiiiois 
Holly,  N.  J.,  in  1813 ;  died  by  being  thrown  journal  published  at  Moscow.  A  conaa«n- 
from  the  ctfrs  near  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  February  bio  number  of  his  sermons  and  his  other  ▼oib 
9,  1867.  He  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Clayton  have  been  translated  into  French.  He  coo- 
Monroe,  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  but  spent  most  tinned  to  preach  until  a  short  time  before  hi* 
of  his  youth  in  Philadelphia.  He  united  with  death,  and  his  services  were  crowded,  tbongh 
the  Methodist  Church  in  1884,  and  soon  became  but  few  could  distinguish  his  words.  Rii6t> 
a  local  preacher,  but  did  not  enter  the  itiner-  mons  were  replete  with  Biblical  quotation*,  aad 
ancy  until  1843.  His  labors  were  confined  to  give  evidence  of  fervor,  earnestness,  and  depti 
churches  in  the  New  Jersey  Conference  for  the  of  conviction  of  the  truths  he  uttered,  wbirii 
next  twenty  years,  being  stationed  successively  must  have  made  them  very  effective.  In  pwt- 
at  Salem,  Paterson,  Newark,  Princeton,  New-  ical  matters  tiie  Metropolitan  was  a  dedde4 
ark  again,  and  New  Brunswick.  In  1856  he  liberal,  and  though  upholding  the  constitotd 
was  appointed  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Bridge-  order  of  the  Government,  was  ever  reidy  to 
ton  district.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  pastor  suggest,  at  the  appropriate  time,  needed  rt^^vs. 
in  Camden,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  trans-  He  was  the  confidant,  friend,  and  counsellor «/ 
ferred  to  Trenton,  and  in  1864  made  presiding  the  Czar  Alexander  I.,  and  exerted  coosiderabl* 
elder  of  the  Camden  district,  but  at  his  own  influence  over  Nicholas  until  he  withstood  mso- 
request  transferred  to  the  pastorate  in  Jersey  fully  the  despotism  of  that  monarch,  when  h 
City.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  correspond-  was  virtually  exiled  from  the  capital  He  k» 
ing  secretary  of  the  (Jhurch  Extension  Society,  been  the  adviser  and  friend  of  the  pwseoi 
and  by  his  rare  executive  ability  had  mad^  that  Emperor,  and  the  act  which  on  the  Idtb  oi 
society  a  most  eflScieut  and  powerful  organiza-  March,  1861,  gave  freedom  to  twenty-three 
tion  in  the  Church.  He  was  an  active  and  millions  of  serfs,  was  drawn  up  by  his  hiihi 
leading  member  of  the  General  Conferences  of  In  the  Crimean  War  his  eloquence  called  oai 
1856,  1860,  and  1864,  and  in  the  last  received  a  the  Russians  to  volunteer  for  their  faith,  Citf, 
large  vote  for  bishop.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  country,  and  his  appeal.^  sent  forth  the 
preacher  and  an  able  and  vigorous  writer.  "Widows  of  Mercy"  to  visit  and  care  forti* 

MOSCOW,  Most  Rev.  Philabetb  Dbozdof,  wounded. 
Archbishop  of,  and  Metropolitan  of  the  Rus-        MUNCK  (or    Munk),  Saix^jion,  a  Semite 

sian  Greek  Church,  bom  in  1782  at  Colomna,  in  scholar  and  orientalist,  of  Jewish  extrartioa 

the  Government  of  Moscow;  died  at  Moscow  born  in  Glogau,  Prussian  Silesia,  in  1807;  diec 

December  1,  1867.    He  began  his  studies  in  his  in  Paris,  in  February,  1867.     He  studied  in  itw 

native  town,   and   completed   his  theological  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn,  and  by  the 

course  at  the  seminary  of  the  Laura  of  St.  Ser-  assistance  of  friends  was  enabled  to  avail  him- 

gins,  in  Moscow.    Attracting  the  notice  of  the  self  of  the  instruction   y  the  great  FreocJ 
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J^^^n^o^  iF^"'^'"'''!??  streets,  Washington,  D.     VosmI.  m  squadron  service «         wT 

O.,  1,012  bodies;  Alexandna  Cemetery,  near    Apprcntice-rtiips 8         u 

Alexandria,   Va.,   8,601   bodies.    Of  those  in    £!S^V'**^dblE''i^' s        ^ 

Virginia  more  remote  from  the  national  capital :  AuwheSTto  Nnrai  AcSdVriy  "/.V.V;.*.*;.'.'.'.*.*.*.  lo        lis 

Hampton  Cemetery,  near  Hampton,  Va.,  155  On  service  at  yards  and  suttona,  including 

bodies;  Belle  Isle  Cemetery,  near  Richmond,  ^SS^ £^!^^Sief^  """^^^  "^  ^  si         n 

Va.,   166  bodies;   Ball's  Bluff  Cemetery,   on  —        — 

Ball's  Bluff,  Va.,  61  bodies;  Wmchester  Ceme-    Total  number  of  vesaeto  in  use i«        ess 

tery.  near  Winchester,  Va.,  5,700  bodies;  Cold  iron-ciad  vessels  laid  up                              4»        H8 

Harbor  Cemetery,  near  the  Cold  Harbor  House,  •*     »*        •*    not  completed.*.*.*.*.*  ";*.'. *.!'.'.*    «         a 

about  nine  miles  from  Richmond,  Va.,  1,930  Bteam-vessois not compiei^i..... .............  a        ss 

bodies;  Glendale  Cemetery,  near  Malvern  HiD,    ^•"?hW.....*^.....*.* .^?!'!.^.'^^'^  s 

Va.,  1,077  bodies,  and  it  is  expected  to  receive  Other  vessels  laid  np,  repairing,  fitting  for  sea, 

finally  8,000;  Seven  Pines  Cemetery,  about  ten         "dforsaie ._ct        ^ 

miles  from  Richmond,  Va.,  1,836  bodies ;  Fort    Total  number  of  vessels  and  gmis 233      v* 

Harrison  Cemetery,  Va.,  746  bodies,  to  be  in-  _,             ,        ,                                .        . 

creased  to  8,800 ;    Fredericksburg  Cemetery,  The  naval  and  coast  survey  servioes  havt 

Va.,  2,442  bodies,   and  supposed  to  contain,  employed  11,9(M)  men  during  the  year, 

when  completed,  16,000.    Besides  these  inter-  V^^  command  of  the  European  aquadron  w 

ments  in  national  cemeteries,  there  are  buried  afsig^ed  in  the  spring  of  1867  to  Admiral 

in  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  near  Washing-  E^r*"???*^  7^^  ^^^  ^f<^"l.  New  York  <m  the 

ton,  151  bodies;   Hollywood  Cemetery,  near  FranUin,  June  21  st,  and  relieved  Rear- Adminl 

Richmond,    Va.,    237   bodies,   and    Oakwood  G<)ldsborough,  at  Cherbourg,  France,  July  14tL 

Cemetery,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  210  bodies.  The  foUowmg  vessels  at  present  compo«  tbt 

In  other  States  there  are:  one  at  Salisbury,  K  squadron : 

C.,and  we  think  one  near  Wilmington;  one    pmniclin  (flag-ship) ^ 

of  thirty  acres  on  Hilton  Head  Jslahd,  m  which    Canandaigoa T 

the  Union  prisoners  who  died  at  Charleston,  as    r^^Jj'''^ ,o 

well  as  those  who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Charles-    '"^*"" *^ 

ton,  and  on  the  various  battle-fields  in  that  On  assuming  command.  Admiral  Famgtt 
State,  are  buried;  the  Andersonville  Cemetery,  visited  with  his  fieet  the  principal  seaports  <rf 
near  Andersonville,  Sumter  County,  Georgia,  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Engbud, 
in  which  are  buried  12,962  bodies;  the  Atlanta  and  Spain,  arriving  at  Lisbon  October  2^b. 
Cemeteiy,  in  which  are  buried  those  who  fell  His  reception  in  all  these  countries  has  b«cfl 
in  the  great  battles  around  that  city;  the  ceme-  of  the  most  gratifying  character.  Kings,  do- 
tery  near  Chattanooga,  where  Ue  the  dead  of  bles,  and  naval  dignitaries  have  united  in  ex- 
Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  Lookout  Moun-  tending  to  him  and  his  officers  intematiocil 
tain.  Buzzard's  Roost,  and  Dalton ;  Stone  River,  naval,  and  civic  honors,  and  a  generous  bospi- 
Tennessee,  where  were  buried  the  thousands  of  tality.  In  Russia,  where  he  remained  durict 
the  dead  from  that  great  battle,  as  well  as  those  the  greater  part  of  August^  the  friendship  sxkI 
of  other  minor  battle-fields  in  the  vicinity;  courtesy  of  both  government  and  people  weft 
Shiloh  and  Corinth,  Miss.,  where  are  buried  the  especially  marked ;  while  in  Sweden,  be  wr- 
dead  of  that  sanguinary  fight  and  the  siege  and  presented  to  the  King  at  Stockholm,  who  ex- 
subsequent  battles  of  Corinth  and  luka;  Pea  pressed  his  gratification  in  again  wdcmniK 
Ridge,  Arkansas,  and  we  believe,  also,  one  American  vessels-of-war  in  Swedish  waters, 
near  Helena  in  the  same  State,  one  or  two  pro^  In  November,  1866,  on  the  joint  application  n^ 
jected  but  not  yet  finished  in  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  King,  American  minister  at  Rome,  and  Mr. 
one  at  Perryville,  Ky.  In  all  these  cemeteries  Fox,  then  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  JS^ry, 
more  than  200,000  soldiers  are  buried.          *  present  in  Rome,  the  Swatara  was  ordered  ^^ 

NAVY,  UNITED  STATES.  During  the  Civita  Vecchia,  to  convey  John  H.  Surratt,  en- 
year  186'4  the  naval  force  of  the  country  has  plicated  in  the  assassination  of  thelateP^e6ide»t 
been  almost  exclusively  employed  on  foreign  Lincoln,  to  the  United  States,  The  prisoner, 
stations.  But  little  occasion  remained  for  its  however,  escaped  from  his  captors  in  tiie  P*^" 
presence  near  home,  and  the  general  peace  dominions,  and  was  retaken  in  AJexamdri* 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  civilized  (Egypt),  whither  the  Swatara  foDowed  hie 
world  left  no  call  for  active  operations  to  and  received  him  on  board  from  the  ofmsoA- 
protect  American  commerce  and  interests  general  in  Egypt,  December  21st  The  reset 
abroad.  reached  "Washington  in  February,  where  Ca&- 

The  aggregate  naval  force  has  been  reduced  mander  Jeffers  delivered  the  prisoner  to  tfcp 

during  the  year  forty  vessels, — including  twelve  marshal  of  the  District  of  Colnrabui,  and  lit. 

in  commission  and  thirteen  on  squadron  ser-  Swatara  immediately  returned  to  lisboa  aac 

vice, — and  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  guns,  rcjjoined  the  European  squadron. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  number  Earnest  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  ssfferiu 

and  condition  of  the  vessels  as  presented  in  Christians  in  the  island  of  Crete  having  bc«c 

theannualreportof  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  made  to  American  officers,  urging  tbem,  ia 

December  2,  1867 :  violation  of  neutral   obligations,  to 
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consul  at  Bruni,  Borneo,  where  she  arrived  the  surrender  and  embarkation  of  the  Foreign 

May  27th,  and  left  June  1st,  after  executing  her  Legion  was  quietly  accomplished, 

mission.  The  South  Atlantic  squadron,  at  the  close  of 

On  the  way  to  her  station,  the  Iroquob  the  past  year,  was  composed  of  the  follovinf 

touched  at  St.  Augustine  Bay,  Madagascar,  and  vessels : 

at  Johanna,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands  in  the  qo^^^^  (flajr-eWp)     ^'"Si 

Mozambique  Channel.     At  the  former  port,    wa^p ..!: .V.V.'.*  8 

King  Willy  was  entertained  on  board,  ana  ex-    ^^°®® ^J 

pressed  his  gratification  at  the  arrival  of  the    ^*°*" 

Iroquois,  the  first  American  war-vessel  that  had  The  Brooklyn,  Juniata,  Shawmut,  Nlp^  isd 
ever  stopped  there.  At  Johanna  visits  were  Onward  have  been  withdrawn  daring  the  year, 
exchanged  with  the  Sultan,  who  appeared  Rear-Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis  relieved  B«tf- 
friendly.  He  complained  of  French  and  Admiral  Godon  July  27th,  and  the  latter  mrrived 
American  merchantmen,  who,  at  different  at  Philadelphia  September  8d. 
times,  had  carried  off  his  subjects  without  per-  xhe  Shamokin,  Commander  P.  Crosby,  io 
mission.  Commander  English  left  a  ch-cular  conveying  to  his  post  (Asuncion)  the  Amerim 
upon  the  subject,  addressed  to  the  commanders  minister  to  Paraguay,  Mr.  Washburn,  p^md 
of  merchant-vessels  touching  at  the  island,  the  lines  of  the  Brazilian  blockading  sqoadroi 
The  Iroquois  also  stopped  at  Aden,  Muscat,  and  December  2,  1866,  against  the  protest  of  Ad- 
Bombay,  miral  Tamandar6,  and  proceeaed  as  far  u 

The  Aroostook  was  at  Johanna  July  4th,  and  Curupaity,  where  the  minister  was  landed ;  ob- 

exchanged  international  courtesies   with  the  gtructions  in  the  river  making  it  daQgerou  to 

Sultan.  proceed  farther.   Although  oQectlon  was  msde 

The  North  Atlantic  squadron,  under   the  to  the  passage  of  the  Shamokin,   tlie  nml 

command  of   Kear-Admiral  Palmer  (recently  friendly   relations    were   maintained    by  tkt 

deceased;,  comprised,  on  December  2,  1867,  American  and  Brazilian  officers,   to  piwcot 

the  following  vessels :  this  instance  being  used  as  a  precedent  «■ 

g^^                         ^""J  future  occasions  of  a  simUar  character. 

Shawmut*.  *.!!*. '. '. ', ', ". '. !  * !  '.!*.  8  Rear-Admiral  Godon  visited  in  April,  in  tbe 

Marbiehead T  Wasp,  the  towns  on  the  Umgnay  River  as  fir 

MSwka! ','.'.'. '. '. '. '. '. ','.'.'.'.. '.  10  as  Concepcion,  the  capital  of  Entre  Rioa.    Tiie 

^       „          «   ^           ,        -nr.    i li^  prevalence    of  cholera   prevented    him  fron 

V't^^l^Kr^^-  Commodore  Winslow,  m   the  reaching  Rosario,  which  was  included  in  \m 

Gulf   of   Mexico,  was  consohdated  with  this  original  design. 

squadron  May  22d,  a  distinct  force  being  no  |^|y  j^  j^^ary,  the  Kansas,  Gommaader 

longer  required  in  those  waters.    A  number  of  ^^ju  i^^  Montevideo  for  a  cruise  on  the  wes 

the  vess^els  have  been  withdrawn  m  consequence  ^^^3^  ^f  ^f^ca.    She  visited  the  Cape  of  Good 

of  the  yellow  fever,  which  has  prevailed  ex-  ^        q^  p^^j  j^  Loando,  Bengnela.  and  Link 

tensively  along  the  Gulf  and  throughout  the  Yhh  Bay.    No  American  slavers  were  heard  rf 

West  Indies  during  the  past  year.  ^^          ^f  these  pomts ;  and  from  informatwa 

The  principal  ports  within  the  limits  of  the  received  from  English  officers  met  with  M^m 
squadron  have  been  vmted,  and  some  of  them  the  coast,  and  also  from  the  governors  of  h^ 
repeatedly,  mcludmg  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  ^^^  ^^^  St.  Helena,  it  appeared  that  th- 
in Mexico;  Aspinwall,  Carthagena^  and  other  traffic  had  virtually  ceased, 
places  m  Colombia,  and  the  ports  of  Hayti  and  ^j^^  ^^^.^.^  p^^j^^  squadron  remains  nadff 
St.  Domingo ;  the  flag-ship  or  one  of  the  ves-  ^he  command  of  Rear-Admiral  H.  K.  Thatcba; 
sek  always  being  near,  to  exercise  a  salutary  ^^  j^  composed  of  the  following  ve^ek: 
influence  during  the  revolutions  and  domestic  a 
disturbances  so  frequent  in  those  countries.           Pensaoola  (flag-ahlp). S^ 

An  interview  took  place  in  August,  at  Pa-    Saranac 11 

nama,  between  Rear-Admiral  Palmer  and  Gen-  ossIimS!?."'.*.'.'.*.*.'.*.''.'.!!    6 

eral  Gutierrez,  President  of  Colombia,  in  which  Eesaca... '.*.***. '.V.V '.*.*.'!!    8 

the  latter  expressed  great  regard  for  the  United    gjj*^^^* jj 

States,  and  especi  ally  for  th  eir  interests  on  th  e 

Isthmus;  saying  that  the  faithful  observance  of  This  squadron  has  been  employed  daring  6b 

treaty  stipulations  was  for  the  mutual  benefit  year  in  watching  and  protecting  the  per9i?« 

of  his  country  and  of  the  States.  and   property  of  Americans,   and   tljie    weJ- 

In  effecting  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz  to  fare  and  interests  of  the  United  States  in  Hex- 

the  Liberal  forces,  important  services  were  ren-  ico  and  on  the  Isthmus,  where  war  and  inter- 

deied  by   Commander  Roe,  stationed  at  that  nal    difficalties    and    disturbance  have   betr 

port,  in  settling  the  terms  between  the  Im-  threatening,  or  have  to  a  great  extent  pre- 

perial   and  Republican    commanders,  and  in  vailed.    It  has  also  been  engaged  in  exploring 

securing  a  continuance  of  negotiations,  inter-  and  surveying  the  North  Pacific  Ooeaa,  and  ia 

rupted  by  the  arrival  of  General  Santa  Anna  visiting   the   recently-acquired  poss«?ioiu  i» 

as  a  pretended  aj^ent  of  the  United  States  Gov-  the  north.    Along  the  coast  of  Mexico,  froci 

ernmont.    On  Jane  27th,  after  his  departure,  Acapulco  to  the  ports  in  the  Golf  of  CaJifor 
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no  lives  were  lost.    Those  on  one  of  the  rafls  completed,  and  they  will  be  ready  dariog  Hk 

were  rescued  and  landed  by  the  British  mail-  enscdng  year.    They  are  intended  to  Te^Awst 
steamer  Arabia,  Captain  Ballantine.    Recently,,  vessels  of  the  permanent  navy,  lost  or  gre&tly 

at  a  court  of  inquiry  held  to  investigate  the  damaged  during  the  war. 
disaster,  Captain  Collins  was  found  guilty  of        There  are  several  vessels  on  the  stocks  at  the 

negligence,  and  degraded  in  rank  and  pay.  different  yards,   upon  which  work  has  hm 

The  Minnesota,  Commodore  James  Alden,  wholly  suspended.  At  the  Kittery  yard  » tlw 
w&s  put  in  commission  and  sailed  from  New  Illinois,  of  2,490  tons,  and  the  iron-dad  Pis- 
York  July  24th,  having  on  board  forty-six  saconaway,  of  2,127  tons.  At  the  Cbariestowt 
midshipmen,  recent  graduates  of  the  Naval  yard,  the  Pompanoosuc,  of  2,869  tons,  and  \U 
Academy.  The  objects  of  the  voyage  are  to  iron-cladQuinsiMraond,of  2,127  tons;  alsotl^ 
instruct  these  young  officers  in  their  first  duties,  ship-of-the-line  Virginia,  the  keel  of  whidi  wis 
to  enable  them  to  see  foreign  dockyards  and  laid  in  1820,  and  when  launched  can  oaijk 
naval  establishments,  and  to  aistribute  them  to  nsed  as  a  receiving-ship.  At  the  New  York 
the  vessels  to  wliich  they  were  assigned.  The  yard^he  Ontario,  of  2,490  tons,  and  the  iroa- 
Minnesota  has  visited  a  number  of  the  principal  clad  Kalamazoo,  of  2,127  tons.  At  the  Phiia' 
ports  on  the  European  coast,  and  passed  up  the  delphia  yard,  the  iron-dad  Shakamaxoo,  rf 
Mediterranean  as  far  as  Toulon.  She  is  to  re-  2,127  tons.  There  are  also  at  the  New  Yoik 
turn  by  way  of  Aspinwall,  where  all  the  mid-  yard,  the  Java ;  at  the  Philadelphia  yard,  tbe 
shipmen  not  assigned  to  the  European  squadron  Antietam;  and  at  the  Charlestown  yard,  tbe 
will  be  detached  and  join  vessels  on  the  Pacific  Kewaydin,  each  of  2,490  tons,  not  under  ps- 
stations.  '  manent  cover,  and  upon  which  a  small  azuoofi: 

The  Michigan  has  been  employed  in  her  of  work  has  been  done  to  prevent  their  deter»- 

nsual  duties  on  the  lakes.  ration  by  the  weather,  as  it  may  be  many  jem 

The  iron-clad  Miantonomoh,  returned  to  before  they  will  be  launched.  The  NeehamsT 
Philadelphia  from  her  European  cruise  July  and  Ammonoosuo,  of  2,019  tons,  are  reeeiti«c 
22d.  She  passed  up  the  Mediterranean  as  far  their  machinery  at  New  York.  "With  ibt  a- 
as  Naples,  visiting  several  intermediate  ports ;  ception  of  the  four  small  vessels  recently  coo- 
returning,  she  left  Gibraltar  May  15th,  and  menced,  the  appropriation  for  all  tbe  otLen 
came  home  by  way  of  the  Canary,  Cape  de  was  made,  and  their  construction  began,  aoce 
Verde,  and  West  India  Islands.  The  voyages  time  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
of  this  vessel  and  of  the  Monodnock  to  San  The  necessity  of  having  larger  naTy-yjBPda. 
Francisco  around  Cape  Horn  are  the  most  re-  and  greater  facilities  for  building  and  repsinnf 
markable  ever  undertaken  by  turreted  iron-  vessels  and  their  machinejy,  has  beoofoe  ap^ 
clad  vessels,  which  were  originally  constructed  parent  by  recent  experience  in  war,  aad  i> 
forharbordefence,  and  not  expected  to  do  more  dwelt  npon  in  the  Secretary's  annoa)  report. 
than  move  from  port  to  port  on  our  own  coast  Seavey's  Island  is  spoken  of  as  a  desirable  addi- 
These  voyages  have  demonstrated  their  ability  tion  to  the  Kittery  yard.  No  iraprovemeots 
as  sea-going  ships,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  have  been  made  in  the  temporary  arrangemeits 
slight  modifications  above  the  water-line,  not  at  the  Norfolk  and  Pensacola  yards,  and  ttej 
impairing  their  efficiency  in  action,  they  can  still  remain  in  the  dilapidated  condiiioii  a 
make  tbe  longest  and  most  difficult  ci-uise  with-  which  the  war  left  them ;  the  latter  is  tbe  ocK 
out  convoy.  naval  station  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Four  new  vessels  have  been  launched  during        League  Island,  adjacent  to  Philaddpiiia,  i» 

the  year— the  Mosholu,  of  1,448  tons,  at  New  been  selected  as  a  site  for  a  new  nary-ysjiL 

York,  December  22d ;  the  Minnetonka,  2,400  Congress  approved  its  acceptance  February  16. 

tons,  at  Kittery,  Me.,  JulySd;  the  Pushmataha,  1867,  and  a  board  of  officers,  selected  to  ex- 

1,448  tons,  at  Philadelphia,  July  17th ;  and  the  amine  the  location,   reported  favorably   A|ri 

Nantasket,  523  tons,   at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  11th.    The  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  G«- 

August  15th.    The  construction  of  these  vessels  ernment,  including  the  neighboring  shores  <ff 

was  well  advanced  before  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Riversy  wiU  *» 

and  their  completion  leisurely  accomplished,  made  by  the  city  of  Philadelpbia,  as 

They  will  be  ready  for  service  in  the  ensuing  the  title,  which  is  vested  in  various 

year.    The  Piscataqua,  a  ve^jsel  similar  to  the  and  some  of  them  minors,  can  be  < 

Minnetonka,  is  under  orders  to  sail  as  the  flag-  prqbably  aboi^t  the  beginning  of  the 

ship  of  the  Asiatic  squadron.    The  steam  ma-  year, 
ohinery  is  completed  for  seven  more  vessels  of        A  tract  of  land  on  the  east  shore  of  tfcr 

this  class,  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Navy  Thames  River,  near  New  London,  ba«  b«f» 

Department  to  commence  their  construction  at  oflfered  by  the  State  of  Connecdcat  for  imrd 

present      Smaller  vessels  having  been  found  purposes,  and  by  the  act  of  March  2,  186T,  tkt 

more  serviceable  and  convenient  for  general  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  is  directed  to  acorpt  a 

purposes,  the  building  of  four  a  little  larger  deed  of  the  same.  Commodore  J.  P.  McKiwrti? 

than  the  Nantasket  has  been  commenced :  the  and  the  State  commissioners  sorveyed  mad  \^ 

Algoma,  at  Kittery;  the  Alaska,  at  Charles-  cated  the  site  in  the  latter  part  of  October; 

town;  the  Kenosha,  at  New  York;  and  the  no  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  " 

Omaha,  at  Philadelphia.    Their  machinery  is  has  yet  been  made. 
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000,  leaying  available  for  the  expenses  of  the  that  act,  a  bill  wasiDtrodaoed  into  the  Senate  io 

cnrrent  year,  $88,465,754;  a  reduction  of  $12,-  January,  1867,  to  admit  Nebraska  into  tbe 

000,000  upon  the  amount  required  for  the  pre-  Union  as  n  State.    The  third  section  of  thetct 

vious  year.  admitting  Nebraska  provides  that  the  aald  wA 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  shall  take  effect  only  ^^  on  the  fandamental  and 

80,  1869,  are  as  follows:  perpetual  condition  "  that  there  shall  be  wttfaii 

Pay  of  officers  and  men  of  the  navy $io.«60,660  *^®  ^tate  no  abridgmentor  denial  of  the  eier- 

improYcments  and  repafra  In  the  nATy-jards. . .    10,141,088  cise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  reason  of  rve 

?c&rUS!;r,1>T4s;i?nt"cJ^-SS}:::::::::::   8.^SS  f  f«'o^  "rpj^^*!  "^  "/  .^"^Jfi  t 

Navigation,  NaTalAMdemy^obaerrntory, etc...         650,M9  taxed;  and  on  the  ftirther  condition  that  tlN 

Ordnance,  magaxine, etc.. ?-?*!^  Legislature  of  the  State  shalL  by  a  solciu 

ISrSJ25.rrl3!jlT'r:\^\\\\\\\"::::     t^^  pubUo  act,  declare  the  wsent    of  the  8»«. 

ProYlsioni}  and  ciothin«r 8,400,000  to  the  said  condition.    This  act  passed  botk 

g.^ntnlinux^oii.'^.':!?;"::::::::::::::  ^,^Z  P<"«»«  l.^**"*^ «°  •'""rz.^r  ^""^ 

Support  of  nuurine  corps 1,614,978  Unftbd  States),  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Prs- 

^.,^.,,^^  dent,   mainly  on  the  ground  that    the  cot 

^""^^ 141,817.182  ^.^^^  imposed  upon  the  people  of  tbatTa- 

A  large  portion  of  the  foregoing  estimate  ritory  by  that  act  was  indirectly  in  conffiet 

($10,141,038)  is  required  to  place  the  navy-  with  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  oonMitatioi 

yards  in  a  more  efficient  condition,  including  which  they  had  framed,  and  that  the  ^  peopk 

those  destroyed  or  rendered  useless  by  the  war.  of  the  States  can  fdone  make  or  change  \hm 

Wire-rigging  has  'been  introduced  into  the  organic  law  and  prescribe  the  qualificatkHis  r«> 
Navy  with  success  during  the  year,  and  used  quisite  for  electors "  ($ee  Pubuo  DoouMorst 
upon  a  number  of  yessels.  The  tests  of  the  The  act  was  finally  passed  over  the  v^oootbe 
comparative  strength  of  wire  and  hemp  rope  8th  and  9th  of  Febraary,  and  the  LegidatBn 
and  the  reports  of  commanders  of  wire-rigged  having  declared  its  assent,  Nebraska  w»  de- 
vessels  are  so  satisfactory,  that  the  prospect  is  clared  a  State  of  the  Union  on  the  1st  if 
that  hemp-rigging  will  be  eventually  super-  March,  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  in  tc^ 
seded.  cordauce  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  $A- 

The  necessity  of  the  active  cooperation  of  mission, 
our  Government  with  the  European  powers  in        The  last  session  of  the  Territorial  Legisli:vr* 

developing  the  dangers  to  navigation  in  the  having  closed  in  February,  an  extraordiasry 

Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  is  becoming  more  ob-  8e.<«sion  was  called  early  in  May,  to  take  iatt> 

vious,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Ohina  and  Ja-  consideration  such  provisions  as  the  chaofe  ^ 

pan,  and  the  newly-acquired  Russian  territory,  government  rendered  necessary.    A  resofaitioa 

The  trials  of  the  navy  fifteen-inch  gun,  in  having  been  adopted  requesting  of  the  State 

England,  have  fully  vindicated  the. wisdom  of  Treasurer  a  succinct  statement  of  the  finanoa! 

intn)duoing  this  calibre  of  cast-iron  ordnance  condition  of  the  State  upon  the  first  day  of 

into  our  service.    Wrought-iron  gun-carriages  May,  1867,  the  following  report  was  subadtted 

are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  wooden  ones,  by  that  officer: 
and  a  steam-gun  carriage   for   manipulating  o»f««AL  ftrid. 

heavy  ordnance,  the  invention  of  James  B.  BSc^SteSfTS^^^^^ -*•  ^mbS 

Eads,  of  Missouri,  has  been  tried  during  the  

past  year,  with  gratifying  results.     Breech-  "^.^^''tl/'^d *i?jk% 

loading  small-arms,  in  the  place  of  muzzle-load-       ■"»»"»«   *P"  '  ^ 

ers,  are  now  being  introduced  into  the  service.  Orerdrawn #£« 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  ^  .    ^  -^       ^    ^  ""X"**  '^"'**  •.  «*  ^ 

Surgery,  in  addition  to  the  usual  annual  reports  B?ce??u?o  ASrWh.'.^.\\*.\\:;.;.V.'.V;^^  3 

of  sickness  and  death  in  the  Navy,  furnishes  DiBcoont  on  Bonds  cano«ikd in* 

tables  showing  that  from  the  commencement         .p^j^  "liiiSlt 

of  the  war  to  June  80,  1865,  there   were  Coupons  and  intei^V.'.'.V.'.V.V.V.V.V.V.'.V. *."."**  ^ 

114,088  cases  of  sickness,  resulting  in  2,532  Bonds  rwJaemcd 

deaths.    The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all         Total 

causes  reported  at  the  Navy  Department,  from 

October  1,  1866,  to  September  80, 1867,  is  896.  ^''^''"^ 

The  marine  corps  is  in  an  efficient  condition,  _    ,    .  ^        msoKXAKTOut  mmoMxm. 

and  has  adopted  the  new  infantry  tactic,  re-  TeSVorialSSlSlS^.!°?"'^::^^V^^ 
centlv  introduced  into  the  army.    The  number  ucaprn7i.aTio!r. 

of  officers  and  men  attached  to  vessels  in  com-  sinking  Fund  on  band 

mission  has  been  somewhat  less  than  usual  S55tSwimbu*rscment!!;!!;*.!*.*.!!i;;!ll !*.!!.*! 
during  the  past  year. 

NEBRASKA.    Congress  having  passed  an  j^  orerpaid  m  General  Fund 

act  on  tho  21st  of  March,  1864,  to  enable  the  ' 

people  of  Nebraska  to  form  a  constitution  and         Total  in  Treasury 

State  government,  and  the  people  of  that  Ter-        Much  of  the  business  of  this  Legisiatore  w- 

ritory  having  oompUed  with  the  conditions  of  of  a  local  character  relating  to  the  o 
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tion  of  eoontiefl,  estabtishment  of  roads,  modi-  of  mooej  and  of  pablio  lands.    The  effect  npon 
fieatioD  of  school  laws,  eta    Among  other  pro-  the  material  prosperity  of  Nebraska  is  already 
visions  relating  to  pnblic  edncation,  an  act  was  quite  marked.    Several  other  great  lines  of 
passed  locating  a  State  Normal  School  at  Pern,  railroad  are  in  course  of  constraction  to  con- 
in  the  soatbeastem  part  of  the  State,  and  ap-  nect  with  the  Pacific  roate  at  Omaha.    Chief 
propriating  twenty  sections^ of  tho  State  lands  among  these  is  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
and  three  thousand  dollars  in  money  to  endow  Railroad,  which  already  traverses  the  States  of 
tbat  institation.    The  act  which  attracted  the  Illinois  and  Iowa  to  the  Hissoori  River.    This 
greatest  attention  in  the  State  was  one  provid-  stream  is  to  be  spanned  by  a  magnificent  bridge, 
ing  for  the  location  of  tlie  seat  of  government  when  the  road  will  be  rapidly  completed  to  its 
and  for  the  erection  of  pnblic  bnildings  at  the  destined  tenninus.    lliere  h  also  the  Chicago, 
place  selected.     The  G^ovemor,  Secretary    of  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  crosses 
State,  and  Auditor,  were  constituted  commis-  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island,  and  has  already 
sioners  to  choose  the  location  and  provide  for  reached  Des  Moines  on  its  way  to  the  same 
the  erection  of  the  buildings.    The  city  laid  point.    The  Burlington  and  Missouri  RaUroad 
oat  for  this  purpose  was  to  be  known  by  the  is  also  to  terminate  at  Omaha.    Other  lines, 
name  of  linooln.    The  act  declares  that  the  from  St  Louis,  Sioux  City,  and  other  important 
State  University  and  Agricultural  College  shall  Western  towns,  are  already  projected,  and  will 
be  onited  as  one  institution  and  located  in  this  converge  to  the  same  central  point, 
proposed  town  of  Lincoln.    A  reservation  of  This  State  shared  with  Colorado  in  the  dep- 
land  was  also  to  be  made  by  the  commissioners  redations  and  dangers  attending  the   Indian 
at  the  same  place  for  a  State  penitentiary.    In  war,  which  was  carried  on  wiUi  great  vigor 
the  course  of  the  summer  these  commissioners  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  in  the 
located  the  new  capital  in  Lancaster  County,  vicinity  of  Fort  Phil  Kearney.    A  severe  battle 
forty-five  miles  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  took  place  on  the  16th  of  August,  at  Plum 
the  State,  and  fifty-five  miles  from  the  southern  Creek,  near  Omaha. 

boundary.  The  matter  awaits  the  further  The  area  of  Nebraska  comprises  nearly  sev- 
action  of  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  enty-five  thousand  square  miles,  and  has  at 
The  civil  code  of  the  State  was  so  amended  present  a  population  of  about  eighty  thousand 
&9  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  actions  at  whites  and  fifteen  thousand  Indians.  The  in- 
law and  suits  in  equity.  The  Legislature  ad-  crease  in  the  white  population  is  very  rapid, 
joarned  about  the  1st  of  July,  after  a  session  and  upward  of  one  tnousand  new  houses  were 
of  two  months.  erected  in  Omaha  during  the  past  season. 

A  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  dated  March  Tho  government  of  the  State  is  at  present  in 
%  1867,  providing  for  a  geological  survey  of  the  hands  of  officers  chosen  under  the  Territo- 
Nebraska,  which  was  intrusted  by  the  Com-  rial  government  in  1866.    David  Butler  is  the 
missioner  of  the  General  Land-Office  to  the  Governor,  and  John  Taffe  the  Delegate  in  Con- 
direction  of  Professor  T.  Y.  Hayden,  who  made  gress.  *  The  election  of  1867,  which  took  place 
a  tonr  of  the  counties  in  the  course  of  the  sum-  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  was  only  for 
nier  and  faU,  examining  the  geological  strata  local  officers.     Politically,  the  new  State  is 
and  analyzing  the  soil.    The  State  is  not  rich  strongly   Republican.      The  last  Legislature 
m  minerals,  but  possesses  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  stood-— Senate,   ten    Republicans    and   three 
id  pecaliarly  adapted  to  agricultural  enterprise,  Democrats;   House  of  Representatives,  thirty 
which  is,  indeed,  absorbing  the  attention  of  Republicans  and  nine  Democrats. 
the  people  to  a  very  laudable  degree.    There  is  The  following  is  the  boundary  of  the  State  as 
rather  a  scanty  natural  supply  of  fuel  in  the  designated  by  the  enabling  act  of  Congress : 
State,  both  vegetable  and  mineral,  but  the  re-  Commencing  at  a  point  formed  by  theintersec- 
gion  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  will  furnish  tion  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of 
an  abundLanoe    both  of  coal  and  timber,   at  Missouri  with  the  fortietli  degree  of  north  lati- 
no very  Inconvenient  distance  from  the  settled  tude ;  extending  thence  due  west  along  said  for- 
portions  of  this  State.  ticth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  a  point  formed 
Omaha,  the  territorial  capital  of  the  State,  is  by  its  intersection  with  the  twenty-fifth  degree 
likely  to  derive  particular  importance  from  the  of  longitude  west  from  Washington ;   thence 
system  of  railroads  which  will  centre  at  that  north  along  said  twenty-fifth  degree  of  longt- 
point,  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pa^  tude  to  a  point  formed  by  its  intersection  with 
cific  Railroad.    The  latter  structure  is  already  in  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence 
Baccessfol  operation  for  more  than  five  hundred  west  along  said  forty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
miies  to  the  west  of  Omaha,  and  rapidly  ad  van-  tude  to  a  point  formed  by  its  intersection  with 
eing  toward  the  foot  of  the  Rooky  Mountains ;  the  twenty-seventh  degree  of  longitude  west 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Washington ;  thence  north   along  said 
&(onn tains,  the  western  section  of  the   road,  twenty-seventh  degree  of  west  longitude  to  a 
which  terminates  at  Sacramento,  is  nearly  com-  point  formed  by  its  intersection  with  the  forty- 
pleted.  These  two  advancing  lines  are  expected  third  degree  of  north    latitude ;   thence  east 
^  meet  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years,  along  said  forty-third  degree  of  north  latitude 
Ihis  great  enterprise  is  liberally  encouraged  by  to  the  Reya  Paha  River ;    thence  down  the 
the  United  States  Government  by  appropriations  middle  of  the  channel  of  said  river,  with  its 
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meanderiDgB,  to  its  janotion  with  the  Niobrara  against  86  votes.    The  miaistrj  therenponot- 

Biver;  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  channel  fered  their  resignation,  hut  a  royal  resoiptitf 

of  said  Niobrara  River,  and  following  the  mean-  December  22d  informed  the  council  of  ounisteH 

derings  thereof;  to  its  junction  with  the  Mis-  that  the  King,  not  having  found  reason  to  vitb- 

souri  River ;  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  draw  his  confidence  from  the  present  cqUdc; 

channel  of  said  Missouri  River,  and  following  declined  to  accept  the  resignation.    The  legis- 

the  meanderlngs  thereof,  to  the  place  of  be-  lative  session  was  closed  on  Decemb^  27th,  vk«& 

ginning.  it  was  announced  that  theEingwasabootio 

NETHERLANDS,  The,  a  kingdom  in  Eu-  dissolve  the  States-General, 
rope.    King,  William  IIL,  born  February  19,        NEVADA.    ThU  new  State  b  located  west 

181T;  succeeded  his  father,  March  17,   1849.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between  CiKfoniL 

Area,  18,890  English  square  miles ;  population,  and  the  Territory  of  Utah.    The  LegisUtm 

in  1866,  8,552,665.    The  large  cities  are,  Am-  chosen  in  November,  1866,  asseinWedeirlyiE 

8tei*dam,  264,498;  Rotterdam,   115,277:  The  the  montli  of  January  ensuing.    One  rfia 

Hague,  87,801.    The  population  of  the  Dutch  first  measures  was  to  pass  the  amendmeBtt^ 

colonies   is    as   follows:    East  Indies  (1865),  the  Federal  Constitution,  known  as Sectioi  14 

20,074,155;  West  Indies  (1864),  86,703;  coast  of  In  the  Lower  House  the  vote  was  t  strist 

Guinea  (1868),  about  12,000 ;  total,  20,280,858.  party  one,  being  yeas  thirty-fonr,  nays  four.  A 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  there  was,  in  1865,  a  resolution  was  ulso  adopted  by  the  Seaaten- 

European  population  of  84,824  (of  whom  28,753  questing  Congress  to  adopt  such  measawstf 

were  bom  in  the  colonies) ;  exclusive  of  11,813  will  recognize  belligerent  rights  on  thepirt* 

soldiers  and  their  descendants  (941).    The  num-  the  struggling  people  of  Ireland, 
her  of  Chinese  in  the  same  colonies  wsa  286,682.        By  a  report  of  the  Snrveyor-G«ieril  of  ^V 

The  budget  for  1867  fixes  the  expenditures  vada  to  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  &e  Gfc- 

at  102,220,158  guilders,  and  the  receipts  at  ral  Land-Office,  it  appears  that  Humboldt,  Fva* 

98,677,234  guilders.    The  draft  of  the  budget  dise,  and  Quin's  River  Valleys,  in  HwiWii 

for  1868,  which  was  laid  before  the  Second  County,  in  the  northern  part  of  Nefidi « 

Chamber  on  September  21,  1867,  estimates  the  among  the  richest  agricultural  districts.  1^ 

receipts  at  100,082,217  guilders,  and  the  ex-  adise   Valley  contains  forty  thousand  im 

penditures  at  99,176,990  guilders;    probable  producing  wheat  from  thirty  to  sixty  boiA 

surplus,  906,227  guilders.    The  public  debt,  in  per  acre,  and  barley  from  forty  to  eighty  \^ 

1867,  was  960,450,913  guilders.    The  army,  in  els.    That  valley  has  a  large  settlement,  ic^ii 

1867,  consisted  of  61,818  men ;  the  army  in  the  rapidly  increasing  in  population.    A  eoitnrt 

East  India  colonies,  of  27,617  men.    The  fleet,  has  been  made  to  extend  the  Hnuiboldt^ 

on  July  1, 1867,  consisted  of  184  vessels,  with  meridian  to  the  Oregon  line,  so  that  froo ;)«! 

1,670  guns.     The  imports,  in  1866,  amounted  meridian  subdi visional  lines  may  be  <J***^ 

to  500,528,878  guilders,  and  the  exports  to  over  the  best  portion  of  the  agricnltanl  td 

438,991,127  guilders.    The  merchant  navy,  on  mineral  lands  of  that  part  of  tiie  State. 
December  81,  1865,  consisted  of  2,203  vessels,        The  most  interesting  devdopments  in  ^ 

together  of  609,048  tons.  State    during  the   year   were  naade  in  tbi 

An  oflfer  made  by  the  King  of  Holland,  to  sell  south-eastern  comer,  which   has  beea  ^ 

the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  to  France,  led  erto    unexplored.    It  is  known  as  tiie  f^ 

in  the  early  part  of  1867  to  a  serious  European  Ranegat  VaUey,  and  derives  its  name  frw* 

complication,  which   was,  however,  peaceably  tribe  of  Indians.     It  is  about  four  hnidra 

terminated  by  the  London  Conference.    {See  miles  southeasterly  from  SiUt  Lake.  Thtxu- 

LuxEMBUBO.)    In  order  to  save  Holland  in  fu-  ley  is  about  forty-five  miles  long  and  frw"*J 

tnre  from  becoming  entangled  in  complications  to  six  miles  wide,  with  a  strip  of  arable  )w 

arising  out  of  the  Luxemburg  question,  the  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width,  eit«»- 

diplomatic  agents  of  Holland  were  on  April  11th  ing  the  entire  length,  and  susceptible  of  a^ 

instructed  to  interfere  henceforth  in  no  way  in  state  of  cultivation.     On  the  cast  tbe  iiuj 

the  affairs  of  Luxemburg.     On  opening  the  is  skirted  by  a  low  range  of  mountaini,  ^ 

legislative  session  of  1867-'68  of  the  States-  are  entirely  barren.    On  the  west  »  Q"J 

General,  the  King  announced  that "  the  dissolu-  Mountain,  covered  with  timber  snitib^jj 

tion  of  tiie  ties  which  united  one  of  the  Dutch  building  purposes.     This  locaVrtr  is  w"^*** 

provinces  (Limburg)  to  Germany,  efiTected  dur-  in  a  mining  district,  and  the  Quarta  Moo«ff* 

ing  the  past  year  (1866),  had  since  obtained  in-  range,  it  is  believed,  affords  the  ricbertma* 

temational  sanction  by  the  London  treaty  of  deposits  in  the  State.     The  geological  few*" 

May  11th  last."  He  also  expressed  the  hopethat,  tion  of  the  range  consists  of  WackalB«i£* 

"  when  experience  shall  have  proved  the  harm-  slates  overlaid  by  metamorphic  limestone,  v^ 

lessness  of  the  works  executed  in  the  Eastern  is  covered  by  a  peculiar  forraatjon  of  i«< 

Scheldt,  the  relations  with  Belgium  Would  more  quartz,  and  that  again  by  metamorpho»l  1^^ 

and  more  acquire  a  character  of  reciprocal  stone.    Theoreof  the  district  differ*  aai*"*'! 

friendship."     ftie  Second  Cliamber  declared  from  most  kinds,  in  the  State,  it  bein?  vt^ 

itself  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  min-  tiferous  galena,  showing  a  decomposed  ^^' 

istry  in  the  Luxemburg  question,  and  on  No-  c^bonate  and  sulphate  of  lead  near  tb«  $^ 

v^nber  26th  rejected  the  foreign  budget  by  88  face  leads,  deeper  down  gray  copper  ore,  v^ 
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State  debt  is  $3)747,776.95.    The  total  ezpen-  ceived,  the  stadies  pnrsaed  in  the  achoolt«  tbe 

ditnres  of  New  Hampshire  for  war  purposes  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  adofpM, 

amoont  to  $6,852,678.     Of  this  amonnt  there  the  condition  of  school-honses^  and  anj  otber 

has  been  paid  for  boanties,  $2,389,025,  for  the  subject  relating  to  scboola      A  faitii^l  dk- 

reimbursement  to  towns  of  aid  furnished  fami-  charge  of  these  duties  will  leave  little  to  be 

lies  of  soldiers,  $1,835,985.     There  has  been  done  for  the  cause  of  popular  educatioii  in  tke 

reimbursed  to  the  State,  bj  the  General  Gov-  State,  and  render  it  in  Aiture,  as  it  baa  beea  b 

emment,  for  war  expenses,  $897,122,  much  of  the  past,  the  efScient  handmaid  of  iot^M|eeoce 

which  has  been  obtained  after  repeated  r^ec-  and  progress.    The  obvious  advantages  of  tkis 

tions.      The  expenses  incurred  by  cities  and  organization  are   its   economj,   the    flopcrior 

towns  on  account  of  the  war,  including  $965,-  efficiency  of  one  controlling  mind^  whoAjr  de- 

512  United  States  bounties  advanced,  amount  voted  to  the  work,  and    the  opportiimty  it 

to  $7,250,541.     The  amount  which  has  been  affords   of  readilj  obtaining   and    impartaig 

reimbursed  by  the  United  States,  for  bounties  those  facts,  methods,  and    ideas,   whidi  are 

advanced,  is  $475,159.     $410,107  has    been  essential   to    the   higher  development  of  Ue 

paid  to  the  towns  to  which  it  belonged,  and  system  of  common  schools.    It  was  also  pro> 

$65,052  is  now  in  the  hands   of  the  State  posed  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School  bol 

Treasurer,  having  recently  been  received.  certain  facts  indicating  that  the  people  at  laq^e 

Tlie  Legislature  of  1866  passed  a  resolution,  were  indifferent  to  the  enterprise^  it  has  been 

providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis-  abandoneil  for  the  present,  and  its  neoesnty  h 

sioner  to  edit  and  publish  such  of  the  early  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the  appototoieii 

provincial  records  and   papers  as  should  be  of  a  Superintendent  of  Instruction, 
deemed  expedient.     This  is  a  matter  of  srreat       To  promote    the  interests  of   agricoltore, 

importance  to  the  future  history  of  the  State  terms  of  agreement,  in  accordance  with  legv- 

and  country ;  and  the  example  of  New  Hamp-  lative  action,  have  been  effected  for  a  muam  flf 

shire  in  this  respect,  if   generally  followed,  a  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechacic 

would  lead  to  important  results.     In  a  very  Arts  with  Dartmouth  College.    The  coorae  U 

few  years  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  instruction,  which  is  intended  to  be  liberal  aad 

obtain  any  reliable  record  of  colonial  times,  thorough,  is  now  open  for  pupils, 
and  the  future  historian  will  seek  in  vain  for       The  State  institutions  are  well  nianaiscd  «d 

material  with  which  to  furnish  an  authentic  in  the  main  meet  all  reasonable  reqnireise&U. 

account  of  those  early  periods.    Kev.  Dr.  Bou-  The  humane  ministrations  of  the  Asyimn  for  the 

ton,  of  Concord,  was  selected  as  the  commis-  Insane,  to  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  those 

siocer,  and  promptly  bega^  his  labors.     One  in  its  care,  are  eminently  successful.    To  meK 

volume,  containing  the  earliest  province  papers,  the  pressing  demand  for  more  aQcoromodatioii,  a 

has  been  published,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  new  building  is  in   course  of  erection,  wfasek 

entire  work  will  comprise  seven  octavos  of  six  when  completed  will  be  adequate  for  all  iouM^ 

hundred  pages  each.    Dr.  Bouton  does  not  ex-  diate  wants. 

pect  to  be  able  to  issue  more  than  one  volume  The  State  prison  is  so  well  managed,  that  it» 
a  year.  Tlie  materials  for  the  work  have  been  net  earnings  for  the  year  amounted  to  ab<^ 
gathered  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  As  the  object  of  th* 
State,  the  library  of  the  State  Historical  So-  State  is  to  reform  as  well  as  to  punish,  mcsBs 
dety,  the  colonial  records  of  Massachusetts,  have  been  provided  for  the  partial  edncatioB  of 
and  the  early  records  of  the  first  settlements,  the  younger  portion  of  the  prisonera 
When  completed,  it  will  prove  of  great  interest  The  reform  school  for  the  correction  of  jare- 
and  value.  nile  offenders  has  more  than  justified  the  ti- 
lt was  found  that  the  system  of  county  pcctations  formed  of  it  The  State  manifests  t 
school  commissioners  did  not  meet  the  wants  deep  interest  in  its  success  and  prosperity  as  * 
of  the  people,  and  the  last  Legislature  ere-  means  of  saving  wayward  youth  from  an  ontov- 
ated  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  ard  end,  and  elevating  them  to  the  honormU^ 
Instruction.  The  Superintendent  is  appointed  walks  of  life,  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  c«e.- 
by  the  Governor  and  council,  and  holds  nis  office  petent  board  of  trustees  and  an  efficient  »cper- 
two  years.  He  is  ex  officio  a  member  and  the  intendent,  the  work  accomplished  is  satisfactory 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  it  is  to  the  philanthropist  and  creditable  to  tbe  cc»- 
his  duty  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  sys-  mon wealth.  The  buildings  destroyed  by  firt 
tem  of  public  schools;  to  visit  different  parts  in  1865  have  been  replaced  in  a  thoroogik  aal 
of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  awaking  and  substantia  manner,  and  the  educatiooal  <i<rpart- 
of  guiding  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  ment,  which  for  a  time  was  suspended  £c>r  t^ 
practical  interests  of  education;  to  collect  in  want  of  proper  facilities,  is  again  perforsnin^  its 
his  office  school-books,  apparatus,  maps,  and  important  functions.  New  Hampshire  has  do 
charts ;  to  receive  and  arrange  the  reports  of  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  blind*  and 
the  school  committees;  and  distribute  State  unfortunates  of  those  classes  are  seot  to  tb« 
documents  in  relation  to  the  schools.  The  institutions  of  other  States  for  instructioo. 
school  committee  of  each  town  is  required  The  subject  of  fish-culture  has  attracted  a 
annually  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  rela-  due  share  of  attention  in  tliis  State,  and  railed 
tive  to  the  appropriation  of  school  money  re-  forth  legislative  actioik    The  entire  fe&alMZiQ' 
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Difiborsements $110,010  25  was  established,  has  never  been  more  marked 

Amount  transferred  to  State  than  during  this  year.     The  whole  nmnber  of 

Bailee 'mBani'. ['.'.W'.'.'.'.W     2MQ  00  P^P^^  «°^^r  instruction  has  been  216— sixteen 

being  males,  and  200  females.    Number  in  tlie 

$117,917  79  Farnum  Preparatory  School,   Beverly,   281— 

Receipts 108,048  82  males  189,  females  142.    Number  in  the  Modd 

T?^;r»«  o,»  ^^^^a  /.p                                  AiA  Q^A  Ai  School,  525 — males    215,    females    810.    The 

Uemg  au  excess  or ^14,87*  47  i    i    '        t         «         m    I-l  i.  i.          t              j 

Whicii  is  transferred  from  and  due  the  whole  number  of  pupils  that  have  been  niider 

War  Fund.  instruction,  for  greater  or  less  portions  of  tb« 

*n»TnfTT.rTTT,AT  ^/.TT»n»  wmrn  tlmo,  has  bccu  1,022,  of  whom  370  were  msles, 

AGRIOULTUBAL  COLLSGX  FUHD.  -  'y,-/^    n          %             mi  •        ■«                          •                          » 

T          /•       o       •*.•                                 */>  AAi  AA  and  662  females.    This  shows  an  increase  cf 

Income  from  Securities $6,924  00  ^oa            ^^a*^''.     .^"*r oTi  " »  ««  '"^^ ^**^  « 

Balance  in  Bank  December  1, 1866 646  95  230,  as  compared  with  1866. 

There  is  likewise  a  State  Af^cnltaral  C«- 

$7,469  96  lege,  which  is  represented  to  be  in  a  floarishio^ 

Dubursemente. $6,924  00  ,  condition.     It  is  connected  with  Raters  CoJ- 

jjaiance  m  lianic ^     ^,^  ^gg  ^g  lege,  and  the  instruction  is  by  the  exAnipIe  of 

'  the  College  Farm  and  the  lectures  of  the  Frtv 

Receipts            '^^'^  librabt  pund.              ^^  ^  f^gg^^  ^f  Agriculture,  deUvered  in  all  the  com- 

Disbursements .*.'.'.*.*.' .'.*.'*.*.'. $74i'78         '  ti^s  of  the  State.    The  pupils  must  be  dtizeii 

Balance  in  Bank 800  27  of  the  State,  and  are  to  be  apportioned  raUN/ 

among  the  several  counties,  each  county  beiag 

$1,050  00  entitled  to  have  in  said  school  at  the  same  tin* 

BANK-NOTE  BEDKMPTioir  ruND.  a  number  of  pupils  equal  to  its  legislatiye  re^ 

Beoeipta $4,729  04  resentation.    The  scholarships  are  all  filled  id 

Balance  m  Bank  December  1, 1866 19,665  ^3  the  counties  nearest  New  Brunswick,  and  there 

$24  894  67  ^®  many  other  applicants. 

Disbursements .*.    $6,681  89         *  The  present  prison  system  of  New  Jersey 

Balance  in  Bank 17,762  68  admits  of  great  improvement,  and   needs  re- 

form.    The  institution  is  by  no  means  self-scs- 
_      ,         ,  ,    .   A          *24,894  57  taiuiug;  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  convict* 
The  State  debt  is  $3,196,100,  having  been  re-  has  often  been  unreasonable  and  cruel  whBe 
duoed  during  the  year  $99,500.     A  sinking  fund  the  constant  changes  of  oflScers  and  regirii- 
has  been  provided,  which  will  liquidate  the  tions  have  had  a  baleful  effect  npon  the  sae- 
entire  debt  in  1882.  cessful  workings  and  reformatory  efforts  of  the 
The    subject  of  education   attracts  a  large  prison.    The  plan  of  contracting  out  the  bbor 
share  of  the  public  attention  of  the  State.    At  of  the  prisoners  has  proved  far  from  sati^M> 
the  session  of  the  Legislature,  measures  were  tory.    The  financial  report  of  the  prison-keefjer 
adopted  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  peo-  gives  the  following  statement  of  r^c^pto  t»J 
pie,  and  secure  greater  efficiency  in  superintend-  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year:  Total  receipts 
ing  oflicers  and  teachers.    The  oflice  of  town  su-  from  convict  labor  and  other  sonrcesi,  $81,7So. 
perintendentwas  abolished,  and  the  care  of  the  42;  expenditures,  $87,839.82  ;  salaries  aad  re- 
schools  was  intrusted  to  county  superintendents,  pairs,  $43,754.12.    The  statistics  of  priso««n 
The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  amount  ar©  as  follows: 

of  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  pub-  m..i        vi»jj-*v                          •« 

i:«   ^;i„r»« *:.;.;   /!»«:««  ♦k^   ««k^«i  „^««  ^^i'«       Total  number  confined  dming  the  year. Sfi 

he  educatmn  during  the  school  year  ending  Number  discharged  by  expir&on  of  term  of  .w- 

August  31,  1867:  vice,  pardoned,  and  died S0 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  State.. $100,000  00    Number  of  male  prisoners a* 

Amount  received  from  surplus  revenue. . .     26,581  64    Number  of  female  presoneis U 

Amount  received  from  township  and  city  

tax 726,264  09  tS* 

Amount  received  from  district  tax 82,584  79  /^- .,       ,             •              ir^a              j      ^        . 

Amount  appropriated  for  Normal  School.    10,000  00  ^i  ^Q®  ^^^^  prisoners,  106  are  nnder  twen^ 

Amount  appropriifted  for  Famum  School.      1,200  00  years  of  age.     To  provide  for  the  correctice 


and  reformation  of  juvenile  delin<jnent^  a 


re 


$896,580  42  fofm  school  affords  excellent    facilitiesL     7^.-: 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  principle   upon  which  the  school  is  adau]u^- 

five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  is  230,555.  tered,    and    through    which    reformatioQ    i? 

The  school  law  calls  for  an  annual  appropria-  sought,  is  kindness,  not  pnnisbment,  asd  tbc 

tion  of  $100,000  from  the  State,  $40,000  from  success  which  has  attended  it  is  highly  gralifr- 

the  school  fund,  and  $60,000  direct  from  the  ing.    The  whole  number  of  boys  commitU\l 

treasurer;  but,  as  the  interest  from  tlie  school  was  26 ;  amount  expended,  $80,092.99. 

fund  does  not  reach   the   sura  required,   the  The  liberal  spirit  in  whicli  the  State  nroTite 

deficiency  is  met  from  the  State  fund.    The  for  the  maintenance  of  her  indigent  aeaf  ai>i 

amount  of  securities  belonging  to  the  school  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded,  is  a  sanr-^e  of 

fund  is  $557,115.39.  pride.    Having  no  asylums  for  socl.  unforto- 

The  State  has  a  flourishing  Normal  School,  nates,  they  are  now  sent  to  the  institutlofM  of 

the  success  of  which,  in  the  object  for  which  it  other  States.    The  total  number  of  such 
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pie  of  government  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  At  tlte  election  in  November  only  members 

accept  for  oureelves.    ^      ^,.          _^    -  ^t      t  of    the  Legislatare  and   ooanty  officers  were 

.e^ntl^"  bJr'j.S'apLf  ;;^  pJo^l^f'^^  ^oted  for      The  Legislature  is  divided  poDti- 

high  record  of  its   executive,  its  leffUlators,  and  its  cally  as  follows,  viz, : 


Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  cheer-  Demoomta.           _ 

fully  accept  the  issue  of  impartial  suflfrage  as  one  of  '  ^nate ii  iv 

the  most  important  questions  to  be  adjusted  in  the  House 4o  w 

approaching  campaign,  confident  that  it  will  be  bus- 

tained  by  Uie  calmer  judgment  and  patriotic  senti-  ®'                  ** 

ment  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  gracious  ap-  The  vote  for  county  officers  was  as  foUowi: 

proval  of  Aftjiglitv  God.  Democratic,  67,468;  Republican,  61,114.  Dcm- 

.K^MoZuet^,  That  this  convention  approves  the  course  «^««*i^  .^«:' ^f'     iaqk>i 

of  the  loyal  m^ority  in  Congress  in  steadfastly  resist-  ^^'^Sw  V^^o^'    ^C^'«         -i          a-^-      ^ 

iMthe  attempts  of  the  Pfesident  to  substitute  his  NEW  YORK.    The  financial   condibon  of 

wul  for  the  authority  of  Congress  in  reconstructing  the  State  of  New  York  in  1867,  as  ascertained 

the  States  latelv  in  rebellion,  and  that  we  adjure  from  official  sources,  may  be  briefly  8ta^  as 

i?nTvr«i^?vl£in  ?w^^^^  foUows:   The  total  value  of  the  property  of 

tion,  to  persevere  m  that  resistance  to  the  end.  ^^^    State,  as    returned    to  the   assSw.,  k 

September5th,theDemocratic  State  Commit-  $1,664,107,725.     The  aggregate  annual  tti«- 

tee  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  they  tion  imposed  upon  this  property  was  stated  by 

referred  to  the  question  of  suffrage  as  follows :  the  Financial  Committee  of  the  ConstitutioiuJ 

The  right  of  suffirage,  whether  it  is  considered  a  Convention,  in  August  last,  at  $180,981,338, or 

ptural  or  conferred  ri2ht,hiw  always,  since  the  Eevo-  more  than   eleven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  as- 

&^uSon"lf'GiBri^rbl*^Sen^  sessed  valuation  The  cens^  of  18^  p.« 
the  people  of  the  several  States  respectively.  There  the  entire  population  of  the  State  as  3,827,813, 
is  not  a  syllable  or  letter  of  the  Federal  Constitution  calling  it  4,000,000  at  the  present  time.  Tbd 
which,  by  the  most  latitudinarian  construction,  yields  annual  taxes  exceed  $45  for  every  person  in  the 
it  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  any  attempt  g^^te,  or  $200  for  each  voter.  The  debt  of 
to  exorcise  it  by  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States  .,  ^  ol„x^  !;«  «.i,,  qa«.i,  ^^  q««*«.«v^-  «.««„«t*^i 
is  a  usurpation  entirely  destructive  of  the  rights  the  State,  on  the  30th  of  September,  am<«mtel 
of  the  States,  so  jealously  guarded  bv  the  found-  to  $41,114,592,  after  deducting  the  balance  of 
ers  of  the  repubhc.  The  pretext  or  the  Bepub-  sinking  funds  unapplied.  If  the  debt  of  the 
lican  pwty  is.  that  the  mterierence  of  Confess  in  gtate  and  of  cities  and  towns  be  thrown  to- 
the  sunrage  of  the  Southern  States  is  justified  by  tue  _.i.K^,  ;„f^  ^„^  o«.«~««.«*a  Aiyvr%<»  w;fk  *^i.^  *»«- 
late  rebefiion,  or,  in  other  words,  tfiat  in  ordir  to  gather  into  one  aggregate,  along  with  the  prxh 
punish  the  Southern  people  for  rebelling  agwnst  the  portion  of  tfie  national  debt  which  will  lau  to 
authority  of  thoi  Federal  Government,  they  have  in-  the  lot  of  New  York,  the  entire  burden  of  in- 
flicted upon  them  negro  suflfrage,  and  placed  the  gov-  debtedness  now  resting  upon  the  ooramoo- 
ernmentoftheh-Stateswithmthe  control  of  the  nep.  ^^^^^j^  yi  be  shown  to  be  upward  of  $«S0.- 
That  this  act  of  wanton  cruelty  has  no  warrant  in  rxr^n  t\f\n  ti>«  f^^Ur.^i^»,  ♦«w«  /---.^  ^^^  kji\ 
the  Constitution,  and  is  m  dh^  opposition  to  the  000,000.  The  following  table  (see  page  Wl) 
professions  bf  the  Kepublicanjparty  pending  the  war,  exhibits  the  debt  of  each  county  in  the  State, 
when  the  people  expended  their  blood  and  treasure  for  The  finances  of  tlie  ciinals  of  the  State  ire 
tiie  mMntenance  of  the  Union  as  it  was,  cwinot  be  f^]\j  exhibited  by  the  following  figures : 
domed.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  perpetrated,  and  _,  , "'  .  ^.  ^_  .,  ..^rv!!*,^*.  •««<>«  ^^ 
greatly  as  we  would  condemn  it  m  regard  to  its  effects  5*^?!! J'!,^?.?^2Jt"*  Invested  Oct  1, 18««..  H^£ 
Spon  the  white  people  of  the  South,  a  large  proper-     Kecelved  dunng  the  year '    ^^^ 

tion  of  whom  were  faithful  to  the  Union  and  penled  Total flQJU&NR 

all  they  held  dear  in  the  world  in  its  support,  we  pro-  paid  during' the  yeiftr/. .  ,*.*.  ..'...*.*.*.... ..  .*.*.*  J.  11 . .     <«nai.t2T 

pose  at  the  present  only  to  refer  to  its  effect  upon  the  

white  people  of  the  Northern  States.  Leaving  a  bolance  September  30, 13€7,  of $3^1^ 

Mrsi — it  makes  the  negroes  participators  with  us  wevksub  ditbiiio  thi  fiscal  tkam. 

in  the  choice  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in     From  tolls IStSfiija 

Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  electoral  college  for  the     Eent  of  surplus  wa.ter IA& 

elecfion  of  (t  President  and  Vice-President.     Ten     Interest  on  current  canal  revenues a.c: 

States  of  the  Union,  if  under  existing  circumstances    Miscellaneous  receipts 

they  may  be  so  termed,  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  .p^^jj 

representation  in  the  electoral  college  controlled  by  KwifMa' 

negroes,  is  humiliating  to  the  white  voters  of  the  —"                 ^^  ^^^ 

North.    But  this  is  not  all.  To  Canal  Oommlssloni'rs  for  repdrs.....$81S,tel 

The  Republican  party  insist   that  because   they     To  Contractors  for  repairs..  a^OW 

a.A<v  .»x^^uv*«v«>u  ^C4ivy   uMu>v    wu»w  »/wv««ow    w«v/j      To  Superintendents  for  repairs "QilfiS 

have  given  the  sufl&^ge  to  the  negro  m  the  Southern  ^o  Collectors  for  salarieNVlcrk  hire,  pay     ^ 

btates,  tney  must,  to  be  consistent,  admit  the  X^ortn-  of  inspectors  and  expenses  of  Collect* 

ern  negroes  to  a  similar  privilege ;  and  the  members       ors*  offices 76A*5 

of  that  party  in  this  State  have,  at  a  recent  con ven-  To  wibries  chargeable  to  annual  revenue*, 

tion  held  at  Trenton,  most  solemnly  and  unanimously  refunding  tolls,  priuUng,  and  mlscella- 

pledged  themselves  to  the  eradication  of  the  word        ^^^^  payments •    ^^^^ 

"white"  from  the  suffice  article  of  the  State  con-  . 

Btitution,  and  have,  with  equal  decision,  resolved  to  Surplus  revenues |S«8>IMO 

call  "upon  Congress  to  take  measures  to  induce  or 

compel  all  the  States  to  establish  a  just  and  uniform  Surplus  revenues  wbich  have  been  transferred 

rule  of  suffrage,  excluding  all  distmctions  of  dass  to  the  sinking  funds  as  follows : 

and  race  or  color.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  Con«Utntlon.....$t 

Under  article  7,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution.. 

Under  article  7,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution.. 

igornoi  to  snare  witn  

the  colored  race  in  t£e  government  of  the  State.  Total $i^Mjk& 
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bonnties,  pensions,  etc.,  aiid  bare  collected  tbe  the  temporary  occupation  of  Barren  Idand,  h 

Bum  of    $665,000 ;    18,000   claims,  involving  tbe  harbor  of  New  York,  for  qoarantlne  p«r- 

something  like  $2,000,000,  stall  remain  on  their  poses,  while  a  permanent  station  should  be  se- 

hands  awaiting  settlement.     The  Barean  of  leoted  and  famished  with  the  necessary  st^i^ 

Military  Statistics  has  continued  its  labor  of  tares  and  appliances  on  Coney  Island.    The 

collecting  and  preserving  memorials  and  his-  commissioners  appointed  to  carry  into  effect 

torical  narratives  respecting  the  late  war,  and  the  provision  for  establishing  the  permane&t 

has  received,  daring  the  year,  $10,917  for  the  station  have  been  restrained  by  an  injandioB 

*'  Hall  of  Military  Record,*'  which,  added    to  from  taking  possession  of  snfScient  land  to  k- 

former  receipts,  makes  ap  a  sum  of  $86,288  al-  core  what  they  deem  a  proper  isolation,  tbe 

ready  received  toward  that  object.    The  *^  Sol-  oonrt  having  decided  that  they  had  do  antboritf 

diers'  Home,"  at  the  close  of  the  year,  gave  to  take  the  question  of  isolation  into  aocoait 

shelter  to  279  inmates.    A  large  proportion  of  Hence  this  matter  awaits  the  ftirthcr  actionem 

these  consist  of  matilated  soldiers  who  are  the  Legislature ;  148  vessels  have  been  placed 

nnahle,  by  their  own  unassisted  efforts,  to  earn  under  quarantine  since  the  beginninii^  of  tbe 

a  sahsistence,  while  some  are  there  for  tempo-  year.    The  whole  number  of  immigrants  vbo 

rary  treatment  for  sickness.    Many  of  the  for-  have  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  ^ 

mer  class  supported  themselves  by  light  em-  last  .twelve  months  is  no  less  than  242,738, « 

ployment  during  the  summer,  but  returned  to  9,820  more  than  arrived  during  the  prew« 

the  Home  on  the  approach  of  winter.  year.    The  Commissioners  of  ImraigrmtioBfol 

Tbe  Insane  Asylum  at  IJtica  has  had  1,042  lect  a  tax  of  $2.50  from  each  foreigner,  mA 

patients  under  treatment  during  the  year,  of  the  fund  thus  created  is  devoted  to  the  snpfx^ 

whom  401  persons  were  received  since  January,  of  the  sick  and  indigent  on  their  arriraL   A 

1867.    Two  other  asylums  for  the  insane  are  fine  hospital  on  Ward's  Island  has  been  boix 

now  in  process  of  construction:  one  at  Ovid,  out  of  the  resources  of  this  fund,  to  i^ordiliel- 

called  the  Willard  Asylum,  the  other  at  Pough-  ter  and  minister  the  proper  care  to  each  as  it- 

keepsie,  called    the    Hudson    River   Asylum,  quire  the  beneficent  offices  of  such  an  instici 

Neither  of  these  institutions  is  yet  so  far  com-  tion. 

pleted  asto  admit  patients  for  treatment.    Com-  The  amount  of  money  raised  by  State  tm- 

missioners  are  also  at  work  upon  the  construe-  tion  for  the  support  of  schools  during  theyev 

tion  of  buildings  for  an  institution  for  the  blind  is  $1,408,168,  while  the  local  volnntarr  tm- 

at  Batavia.    In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  last  tion  of  the  various  school  districts  amouAti  to 

Legislature,  the  Asylum  for  Inebriates  at  Bing-  $5,691,871.    Funds  realized  from  oth«>aoarca 

hamton  has  been  transferred  to  the  State,  but  make  up  a  grand  total  of  $8,873,2S0,  whsd^ 

remains  in  charge  of  the  same  trustees  who  had  exceeds  the  expenditures  of  the  year  for  sdioc*. 

the  care  of  it  before  this  change  took  place,  purposes  by  about  $1,192,824.     The  total  hgd- 

This  institution  is  founded  on  the  theory  that  her  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-oae 

habits  of  intemperance  produce  a  disease^  which  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advastife 

can  be  effectually  eradicated  by  proper  methods  of  public  education  in  the  11,724  eehooj  dv- 

of  treatment.     &nder  the  superintendence  of  tricts,  is  reported  at  1,872,858,  or  80.62  pw 

Dr.  Albert  Day,  this  asylum  meets  with  con-  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  such  pervoBs  m 

siderable  success  in  reclaiming  the  unfortunate  the  State;  5,263  male  teachers  and  21,818  fc 

class  of  persons  consigned  to  its  care.    The  in-  male  teachers  have  been  employed  for  thdrio- 

mate  receives  no  alcoholic  stimulant  or  any  sub-  struction.    The  amount  of  money  to  be  appcr 

stitute  for  it,  but  is  supplied  with  the  most  tioned  among  the  public  schools  for  tbe  dnrect 

wholesome  food,  engaged  in  rational  employ-  year  is  stated  at  $2,400,134.      The   Kor»i 

ments  and  recreations,  and,  above  all,  treated  Schools  at  Albany  and  Oswego  are  reported  m 

as  a  gentleman,  and  taught,  by  the  highest  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  four  ftddftioHi 

course  of  moral  education,  to  respect  himself  institutions  of  the  same  character  are  in  pr»> 

and  aspire  to  respectability  in   the   eyes  of  cess  of  construction  at  the  villages  of  Fred«eiL 

others.    In  aggravated  cases  recuperative  medi-  Brockport,  Oortland,  and  Potsdam.     That  tt 

cines  are  resorted  to  for  a  time.    All  are  at  Brockport  (though  not  yet  completed)  i»  a^ 

liberty  to  go  and  come,  but  are  put  "  upon  ready  in  successful  operation  in  one  bizEdiB£ 

their  honor "  not  to  visit  the  city,  and  their  while  the  others  are  rapidly  approaching 

money  is  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  super-  pletion. 

intendent,  who  makes  all  necessary  purchases  The   establishment    of  two   more    N 

for  them.    Dr.  Day  has  had  this  institution  in  Schools  besides  those  mentioned  has 

charge  only  since  last  May.  thorized  by  law,  at  Buffalo  and  Genesee,  aw^ 

The  State  prisons  are  said  to  be  in  a  satis-  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  theee,  too,  wtH  b« 

factory  condition,  though  their   expenditures  put  into  operation  at  an  early  day.    The  Ow- 

have  exceeded  their  receipts  for  the  year  past  nell  University  has  made  rapid  progress^     Obt 

by  about  $170,000.    At  the  Dan nemora  Prison  large  and  substantial  stone  edifice  has  been  fic> 

the  convicts  are  employed  directly  by  agents  of  ished,  and*  another  is  in  process  of  creetiwt 

the  State,  and  that  system  appears  to  work  A  large  number  of  professors  have  been  au/eadv 

with  great  success.  chosen,  and  it  is  annonn/^  by  the  tru^^teea  thast 

In  April  last  the  Legislature  provided  for  students  will  be  received  in  September 
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mentioned,  shall  determine  the  rates  of  toll  on  Gates,  of  Ulster ;  for  Attomey-General,  Joabn 

the  canals.    Another  material  change  in  the  M.  Van  Cott,  of  Brooklyn ;  for  State  Engineer 

canal  policy  is  the  application  of  the  surplus  and  Surveyor,  A.  0.  Powell,  of  Onondaga;  ftf 

revennes  until  October,  1876,  to  the  payment  Canal  Coihmissioner,  Jno.  M.  Hammond,  of  Al- 

of  the  canal  and  general  fund  debts,  and  after  legany ;  for  State  Prison  Inspector,  Gilbert  Dc 

that  period  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  State,  La  Matyr,  of  Genesee ;  for  Judge  of  Court  of 

until  the  sura  of  $18,007,287.68,  advanced  to  Appeals,  Chas.  Mason,  of  Madison.     After  tbe 

the  canals  since  1846,  and  interest  thereon,  nominations  had  been  made,  the  following reeo- 

shall  have  been  paid.    This  scheme  was  op-  lotions  were  adopted  as  embodying  tho  pria- 

posed  by  Mr.  Hatch,  in  a  minority  report  of  the  ciples  represented  in  the  convention : 

Committee  on  Finance,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  Reaohed,  That  the  Bepublican  Union  puty  of  tbi 

importance  of  applying  the  surplus  revenues  State  of  New  York  reassert  its  dedarations  (^tbe 

of  these  works  to  their  extension.  rights  and  liberties  of  men  in  all  their  fulnesp,  i&d 

An  article  was  reported  to  the  convention  tlmt  it  renews  its.pledges  to  prote<A  and  defewit^ 

by  the  Committee  on  Prisons,  providing  for  a  JJ^^  ^^  ^^^^^»  "^^  ^^  franchises  which  se«» 

State  police,  under  the  control  of  a  superintend-  Beiolved,  That,  as  EepubKcans  of  the  State  of  Kw 

cut,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  hold  office  York,  recognizing  the  obligation  of  consuteDcr  i&d 

seven  years.    This  system  was  designed  to  su-  Btraightforwardness  in  8iii>portof  the  great  priM*i 

pers^e  all  other  police  regulations  tbroughout  SfoS^iriin^^tCS^'r^trrot^beS 

the  State,    The  Committee  on  Chanties  re-  by  property  or  color. 

ported  an  article,   enjoining  upon  the  Legisla-  JCaolvtdj  That  as  the  Bepublican  party  Ym  aot 

ture  the  duty  of  establishing  a  Board  of  Com-  hesitated  fearlessly  to  search  out  coampiioii  and  nai- 


upon  tlie  condition  of  charitable  institutions  In^  fight  comiptionists  and  ever  hold  them  its  eaesnes; 

the  State,  and  who  should  exercise  a  general  that  it  will  ur^  war  against  than  until  ocffTupCka 

supervision  over  these  important  interests,  the  ^^  maladministration  are  rooted  oi^  and  destipTcd. 

members  of  such  board  to  be  appointed  for  S^  S^i^^R^  ttS  ^i'^^i!^^^ 

.  ,  .               V    al     /-»                    'ii    xL        1  •  ests  01  tne  (State  are  committed  to  puDuo  aefrutta 

eight  years  by  the  Crovemor,  with  the  advice  integrity  untamted  by  any  of  the  frmudnl^it  ^k^ 

and  consent  of  the  Senate.    In  adverting  to  and  practices  of  that  paitv  whose  fear  to  gnf?fe 

the  great  moral  evils  which  spring  from  the  vith  corruption  first  brougnt  upon  it  the  costtaft 

wretched  condition  of  those  whom  charitable  °^  S^®  ?®^^v  *    vi    ti                ,    ^x. 

;»^;4^f:^,.«  ««^  w^^:^^»  :^4.^^a^a  «.^  «^i:«««  ♦k.v  Juiolced,  That  while  au  measures  for  the  ameiacR- 

institutions  are  mainly  mtended  to  relieve,  the  tj^n  of  society  are  entitled  to  and  should  leeem  tb> 

committee  say :  earnest  consideration  of  thinldng  Bepubficaas^  mi 

The  infants  whose  lives  are  daily  taken  in  this  ^hile  all  the  history  of  tho  party  ahowa  it  tbe  o^ 

State  by  their  wretched  parents,  is  placing  the  moral  true  friend  of  sudi  measures,  we  do  inaeribc  v^2 

character  of  the  commonwealth  beneath  some  of  the  our  banners  simply  and  solely  theae  watchwortj: 

most  despotic  and  debased  governments  of  the  Old  National  Reconstruction,  through  Liberty  and  Jutaei 

World ;  and  the  appalling  facts  of  murder  and  other  —State  Reform  through  Integrity  and  Eoonomy. 

crhnos  of  distress  and  poverty,  recorded  in  the  re-  Besolved^  That  our  eflrorts  shall  be  directed  to  pn;^ 

ports  and  journals  of  the  day,  prove  that  this  is  not  °*ote  thorough  economy  in  administntion.  State  mi 

the  time  to  arrest  the  power  and  moans  of  the  State  national,  to  establish  fairness  and  equally  in  beacaf 

in  its  mission  either  oipreventing  or  punishing  crime,  the  public  burdens ;  that  under  no  circmBitKiew 

There  are  also  crimes  which  shall  be  nameless  here,  shallthe  credit  of  the  nation  or  State  be  infiiiiged  V? 

and  which  are  largely  upon  the  increase  in  New  Eng-  wrongfully  tamperiufl'  with  public  obligmtxooa,  ad 

land,  Now  York,  and  all  over  the  country.     It  is  that  tne  fame  of  the  Republic  shall  never  be  diskcfi- 

enoi^h  to  say  that  they  affect  the  morals  of  the  State,  ored  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  path  of  ix 

the  future  of  its  popmation,  and  the  general  welfare,  ^'^^^^f ^^^,        ,                  «  ,     ^ 

TT  „  r      4.U           •               •    X        I  "^  v    L  Eesolced.  That  the  course  of  the  Conirresa  of 

How  far  the  janous  projects  which  have  United  Stites,  in  carrying  out  measurS  of  nc 


been  before  the  Constitutional  Convention  will  struction  on  the  basis  of  freedom,  xegardleei  of  tht 

appear  essentially  unchanged  in  the  organic  law  seductions  of  tho  Executive  patronage,  or  the  tecrss* 

of  the  State  when  submitted  to  tbe  people,  it  is  of  Executive  power,  meets  our  earnest  approval,  jm 

imnossible  now  to  say,  as  the  results'of  Revision  2e1^.Sfo^^Jt;:Ldbytii^^^ 

and  amendment  have  not  yet  been  pot  forth  in  and  in  all  measures  necessazy  to  ^aoe  libo^  sai 

any  authentic  form.  peace  on  lasting  foundations,  even  to  the  aevcntt 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled  remedies  known  to  the  Constitution. 

at  Syracuse  on  the  25th  of  September.    The  ^^^i!'^l7^^'''^'^^^^f,f^^T.^^^^^^ 

XT •'■D^ ^  n^  uv                 1     i.  J  X    Ai.      u  •  "11  now  Btruffglmg  m  the  States  lately  in  lebeBtoa 

Hon.  Roscoe  Conklmg  was  elected  to  the  chaur  for  voting  r^nsfiuction  baaed  on  tl£  priDdpfe  rf 

as  the  presiding  officer,  and  on  taking  that  posi-  equal  justice ;  that  to  them  we  tender  our  syiap«K* 

tion  addressed  the  convention  in  a  speech  of  *nd  support,  and  that  we  will  never  reBnqmali  tb^ 

some  length,  condemning  the  course  of  the  to  the  mercies  of  baffled  traitora  or  a  feithJeai  Emok 

Prudent  on  the  pat  national  question  of  ad-  ^'^^^w    That  tiiis  convention  lecogniaes  in  tk. 

nutting  the  Southern  States  to  a  participation  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  a  publio  offioer  of  tried  i5i*»- 

in  the  general  government  of  the  country.     The  ity,  unselfish  patriotism,  indomitable eneii^,  aa^^ 

nominations  made  by  the  convention  were  as  tinguished  ability,  whose  firmness  and  letciEri^  m 

foUows:    for  Secretary  of  State,  General  Mc-  L'fn^Sn/ttTr.l^iri'^^^^^^tJJ^S^ 

tr^ ca      i.           r     r^        x    ii       mi.       ttmi  fldence  01  the  nation,  and  we  call  upon  tne  oeun  oc 

Kean,  of  Saratoga;  for  Comptroller,  Thos.  HiU-  the  United  Sutes,  in  the  name  of  oSr  loyal  people,  t. 

house,  of  Ontario ;  for  Treasurer,  General  T.  B.  scrutinize  well  the  reasons  which  abaU  be  aaaigBed  tr 
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tions  of  15  Democrats  in  the  Senate  to  16  Re- 

?abUcans  and  1  Independent ;  and  in  the  Honse, 
3  Democrats  and  55  Republicans. 
NONPAREIIj,  the  Amebican  Iifk-Raft. 
A  daring  adventure  was  performed  by  the  crew 
of  an  American  life-raft  in  1867.  These  gallant 
fellows,  three  in  number,  brought  over  a  raft 
from  New  York  to  Southampton  in  forty-three 
day  a.  No  better  evidence  could  be  afforded  of 
the  utility  of  this  invention  for  purposes  of  sav- 
ing life  at  sea.  The  raft  is  only  24  feet  long 
and  12^  feet  broad,  has  two  masts,  and  con- 

*  Sect. 


.TUu. 


sists  of  three  cylinders,  pointed  at  each  end, 
united  together  by  canvas  connections,  having 
no  real  deck,  and  is  strengthened  by  boards, 
dipped  under  strong  iron  neck-pieces,  the 
whole  kept  together  by  lashing.  A  water- 
proof cloth,  hung  over  a  boom,  closed  at  each 
end,  affords  sleeping  accommodation,  two  at  a 
time,  and  the  third  keeping  watch.  This  is 
fixed  on  a  strong  locker,  in  which  the  pro- 
visions are  kept.  The  raft  lay-to  seven  times 
from  stress  of  weather,  and  the  last  vessel 
srooken  was  the  John  Chapman,  from  which 
they  were  given  a  fowl,  which  was  still  alive 
and  well  on  the  arrival.  They  arrived  with 
thirty  gallons  of  water  to  spare.  They  had 
no  chronometer  on  board,  and  sailed  by  dead- 
reckoning,  and  corrected  their  position  by 
vessels  they  spoke.  There  is  a  smaller  raft  on 
deck  for  use  as  a  boat.  The  raft  was  per- 
fectly water-tight  all  the  way,  not  a  leak  of 
any  sort  having  occurred.  She  is  fitted  with 
an  apparatus  for  filling  the  tubes  with  air.  The 
adventure  has  been  conducted  by  John  Mikes, 
captain,  and  a  crew  of  two,  named  George 
Miller  and  Jerry  Mallene. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  The  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina,  which  assembled  in  November, 
1866,  continued  in  session  until  March  follow- 
ing. Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  acts  and 
forty-eight  resolutions  passed  both  branches 
during  tins  time,  mostly  of  a  local  character, 


and,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  militaTy  jcrv- 
diction  of  the  United  Stat<^  in  that  quarter,  of 
temporary  interest.  While  the  recon^tructwa 
plan  of  Congress  was  yet  under  discaa?ion,  i 
resolution  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  Hoo^- 
of  the  North  Carolina  Assembly,  and  referro*! 
to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  aft^r  i 
spirited  debate,  declaring  the  willingness  of  t^v 
State  to  accept  in  good  faith  the  proposed  con- 
gressional plan.  Tliis  resolution  did  not,  Lot- 
ever,  obtain  favor  with  a  mfgority  of  the  mem- 
bers. A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  iii- 
viting  all  the  States  to  meet  in  a  national  co 
vention  for  the  purpose  of  "  proposing?,  in  eii.-t 
conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniti-u 
States,  such  amendments  to  the  CoDstitutitc 
that  the  result,  will  be  such  mutnal  oonceswic 
as  will  lead  to  a  restoration  of  onr  fomkr 
happy  relations."  Previous  to  this,  a  plan  \uj^ 
been  on  foot  for  the  restoration  of  the  Soctl- 
em  States  by  certain  amendments  to  the  sa- 
tional  and  State  Constitutions,  and  had  bcix 
submitted  to  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  !•  r 
adoption.  (For  the  substance  of  the  propo*vti 
amendments,  see  Alabama^  p.  16,  of  this  vol* 
ume.)  All  interest  in  these  schemes  was  ?Dptr- 
seded,  however,  by  the  adoption  of  the  iOHurr 
Reconstruction  Acts  in  March,  accordioir  te 
which  North  and  South  Carolina  were  to  f<rc 
the  Second  Military  District,  nnder  conimar ': 
of  M^vjor-Gencral  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  with  li* 
headquarters  at  Columbia,  S.  C-  (For  Geoeni 
Sickles's  order  assuming  command  of  the  Secr'>l 
District,  as  well  as  for  other  orders  hax-iti?  t 
special  application  in  North  Carolina,  and  cv 
der  whicli  no  special  action  was  taken  in  tlit 
State,  $ee  South  Cabouxa.) 

A  Republican  convention  met  at  Raleigb  ct 
the  27th  of  March,  composed  of  ninety-^eve^ 
white  and  forty-nine  colored  delegates.  Hv 
platform  adopted  denounces  secession  and  rec- 
ognizes the  supremacy  of  the  central  Gorerv 
nient  and  its  paramount  claim  to  the  allegijiKr 
of  the  citizens  of  every  State;  it  indorses  th> 
"great  measures  of  civU  rights  aAd  enfranchi^- 
ment,  without  any.  property  qualification,  ctv 
ferred  without  distinction  of  color ;''  demacdj 
the  right  of  free  discussion  upon  all  topics  <f 
public  interest ;  declares  that  tlie  most  efficwe: 
means  of  restoring  prosperity  in  the  Sootl*  s- 
by  spreading  education  among  the  pcopJr. 
deprecates  repudiation  of  the  public  feitb,  £=-* 
inaorses  the  "  recent  action  of  Congress  ts  a 
solution  of  our  present  political  difficnhie^'' 
Republican  meetings  in  several  of  the  cocEtie*. 
made  up  of  whites  and  blacks,  also  expref^r  * 
their  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  Gener.- 
Government  in  its  plan  of  restoration  fur  li-i 
Southern  States. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  warr  ♦ 
United  States  court  had  been  held  in  the  Istr 
insurgent  States,  at  which  a  justice  of  the  5^=- 
preme  Court  had  been  present,  until  the  opea- 
ing  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Raleigh  on  the  fiiss 
Monday  of  June,  1867.  From  1861  to  1SR5 
the  United  States  courts   had  been  exeladt^- 
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80  to  do  by  Colonel  R.  T.  Frank,  the  military  grws  has  empowered  me  to  make  fortbeexecitia 

commandant  of  the  post  at  Wilmington.    The  ^^  ^^  measuree. 

United  States  marshal  then  addressed  a  letter  General  Sickles  was  removed  from  tbe  cm- 

to  General  Sickles,  informing  him  that  the  mand  of  the  Second  Military  District  by  tbe 

process  of  the  Federal  courts  was  obstracted  President,  and  General  KR.S.Caobj  appointed 

by  one  of  his  subordinate  officers,  but  received  in  his  place.    Soon  after  lakingcommaDd,  Geo- 

no    answer   from    the   commanding   general,  eral  Canby  instructed  Colonel  Fraok  bo  loo^ 

tliongh  he  was  soon  after  informed  by  Colonel  to  oppose  the  enforcement  of  civil  proce*  is- 

Frank  that  the  coarse  of  the  latter  was  ap-  saing  from  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 

proved  by  his  superior.    The  matter  having  In  a  general  order  issued  May  SOth  vas  tbe 

been  reported  at  Washington,  General  Grant  following  section  relating  to  the  qualificato 

telegrapned  to  General  Sickles  in  these  words :  of  jurors : 

WAm  OfnoK,  Wasbikotoic,  Augwt  la,  1867.  •*  2.  All  citizens  assessed  for  taxes,  sod  wbo  ibH 

Jfof.'Gm,  D,  E,  SickUtf  Charleston^  S.  C,  :  htLve  paid  taxes  for  the  coFrent  year,  are  qoililtd  te 

raragraph  two,  Qenend  Orders,  No.  10,  current  se-  serve  as  jurors.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prt^ 

ries,  must  not  be  construed  to  bar  action  of  a  United  civil  officers  charged  with  providine  lists  of  junn, 

States  court.    Authority  conferred  on  district  com-  toprocecd  within  their  several  juriraictioDa^TU^ 

roanders  does  not  extend  in  any  respect  over  the  acts  delay,  and  ascertain  the  names  of  all  qoaliBed  p» 

of  courts  of  the  United  States.  sons  and  place  them  on  the  jury  lists,  ind  fhsD  seek 

U.  8.  GRANT,  OeneraL  revised  lists  all  jurors  shall  be  bereaiter  smuoocc^: 

Thereupon  General  Sickles  desired  that  this  "id  drawn  in  the  manner  required  by  law. 

order  shonld  be  held  in  abeyance  until  he  should  On  the  10th  of  August  Governor  Worth  vwu 

give  a  full  explanation  of  the  case,  which  re-  to  the  general  commanding  the  Seoood  Rj- 

quest  was  granted.    In  the  mean  time  the  mar-  trict,  informing  him  that  it  would  be  impw- 

snal  in  North  Carolina  was  instructed,  from  the  sible  to  make  the  required  revision  of  tk  jory 

office  of  the  Attorney-General  at  Washington,  lists  before  the  sitting  of  the  courts  in  Octobc, 

that  the  military  authority  imparted  by  the  as  it  would  not  he  known  who  had  paid  tjia 

reconstruction  acts  did  not  in  any  respect  ex-  for  "  the  current  year-'  until  the  returns  wm 

tend  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  made  by  the  sheriff  at  tiie  fall  term  ii  t^ 

that  the  case  should  be  reported  to  the  District  county  courts.    Accordingly,  the  abon  oife 

Attorney,  in  order  that  he  might  procure  an  -^as  suspended  with  respect  to  tbe  Sopreat 

indictment  against  General  Sickles  for  violation  and  County  Courts  of  ^rth  Carolinifcrtit 

of  the  criminal  laws  in  resisting  the  process  of  October  term  of  1867. 

the  United  States  court.     The  marshal  was  After  the  accession  of  General  Canbytptii 

furthermore  directed  to  continue  to  execute  command.  Governor  Worth  addressed  «  ooo- 

process  in  conformity  to  the  authority  of  the  innnication  to  him  with  regard  to  comfVunft 

court,  and  if  opposed,  and  menaced  with  force,  with  the  second  section  of  Order  >o.  83, 

to  report  the  names  of  all  offenders  to  the  Dis-  gi^en  above,  similar  to  that  previously  mide  vo 

trict  Attorney,  for  bis  action  under  the  criminal  General  Sickles,  whereupon  it  was  ordcrwitb* 

law  relating  to  the  resistance  of  process  of  the  the  jurors  already  drawn  and  summoned  sbodi 

United  States  courts.    On  the  24th  of  August,  be  impanelled  for  the  trial  of  all  juryc*a«^ 

a  document  issued  from  the  Attorney-General's  subject  to  a  right  of  challenge  for  non-regi** 

office,  addressed  to  the  President,  over  the  sig-  tion,  and  that  for  the  next  term  of  the  c<Krt 

nature  of  John  M.  Binckley,  acting  Attorney-  <Hhe  juries  shall  be  drawn  from  tbe  lists  of  »i 

General,  giving  an  account  of  this  matter  and  citizens  who  have  paid  taxes  for  the  can«i 

strongly  disapproving  of  the  course  of  General  year,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  U« 

Sickles  in  the  premises.    The  acting  Attorney-  ©f  the  State," 

General  said :  "  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  The  following  is  an  order  of  Chief  Jb?w» 

case  is  one  of  those  which  lie  within  the  pur-  Ohase  with  regard  to  the  selectioh  of  j«r»s'. 

view  of  the  statutes  in  fA-ce  for  the  punish-  j^  ij^ing  considered  by  the  Court  that  sD  pci* 

ment  of  persons  who  obstruct  process  of  the  bom  and  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  njj 

United  States,  and  is  simply  the  case  of  a  high  ing  in  North  Carolina  are  citixens,  cn^Jf^^J^jS 

misdemeanor,  legally  contemplated."    General  p«hts  under  the  laws,  and  therefore  mmU/  w^ 

Sickles  addressXto  General  Grant,  in  defence  ^S't'^'^rJ^'i^''^''"^"^' ''^^^^    "^ 


oicKies  aauressea  lo  uenorai  ^^fanc,  m  aeience  ^;^  henceforth,  m  selecting  gni^d  and  ^}^. 

of  his  conduct,  a  letter  of  considerable  length,  t^e  marshal  of  the  Unitedstates  for  the  D»»t  J 

in  which  he  says:  North  Carolina  make  no  distinction,  on  •"'^  J 

If  it  had  been  fiurly  said  that  I  entertamed  the  «>lor  or  race,  among  citizens  otherwise  qoiH&c 

opinion  that  the  same  reasons  of  public  policy  which  s©rve.  v.  cnt- 

constrained  me  to  determine  the  time  and  manner  in        It  was  also  ruled  by  Judge  Fowle,  atthesrs- 

whidi  collections  of  debts  should  be  enforced  in  the  ingj.  term  of  the  Martin  Superior  CoQil  *►-■* 
State  courte,  should  equally  guide  me  in  the  exercise      j        ^^le  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  State.  £» 

of  a  just  and  necessary  discretion  m  hke  cases  in  all  j,    f  ..-l     """""""  ^*      ,  ;:«^„a  tn  nreTtH 

oourti  in  this  militaiy  district,  my  position  would  disability  rests  upon  colored  persons  to  pre^ 

have  been  truly  stated ;  for  I  do  firmly  believe  that  them  from  serving  as  jurors  when  thej  pw*» 

Congress,  intending  to  seoure  the  restoration  of  these  the  qualifications  required  of  white  citizem. 
States  to  the  Union,  made  all  other  considerations        General  Sickles's  first  order,  annoimeiB^i* 

subsidiary  to  the  aocomplishmont  of  this  end.    I  do  „  .^  _.  4.^  u^  - 1^^*..^  ;«  *^^t>*jJUntr  vc^e^  uiA- 

not  believe  that  processes  of  courts  of  the  United  fi^^  t<>  be  adopted  1^  ^egistenng  vot^  sF^^ 

States  should  oveiiide  and  set  aside  the  orders  Cou-  med  under  the  Reconstruction  Act  w«  k^ 
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2.  Upon  representation  that  improper  and  unfair        Sstolved^  That  the  nnmiatakable  developinenU  ti 

advanta^s  have  been  taken  of  the  provisions  of  the  a  vindictive  and  persecuting  spirit  in  the  epev^a 

seventh  section  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  and  doings  of  a  miyori^r  oi  the  del^ates  to  the  hte 

of  North  Carolina,  ratified  on  the  10th  day  of  March.  Badical  Convention  in  tnis  city,  towud  the  body  of 

lSi>6,  and  entitled  ^^  An  act  concerning  negroes  ana  the  white  people  of  this  State,  call  for  the  anammoji 

persons  of  color  or  of  mixed  blood"  (see  Public  Laws  efforts  of  all  truly  conservative  men,  of  all  clu&es 

of  North  Carolina,  1866,  chap.  40,  $  7,  p.  101)—  'v^^ether  white  or  colored,  to  endeavor  to  check  Uc 

It  is  ordered :  progress  of  that  spirit,  ana  to  defeat  the  aims  of  thoee 

That  all  parole  "contracts  between  any  persons  oad  men  among  us  wno  seek  to  destroy  the  peace  of 

whatever,  whereof  one  or  more  of  them  shall  be  a  our  people,  to  stir  up  strife  between  the  whites  «ad 

person  oi  color."  shall  be  of  the  same  validity,  be  blacks,  and  to  inaugurate  a  state  of  things  in  N«th 

established  by  tue  same  evidence,  be  determined  by  Carolina  which  must  effectually  prevent  imzmgntiim, 

the  same  rules,  and  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  check  the  investment  of  capital,  destroy  oonfideLct 

as  in  like  contracts  where  all  the  parties  thereto  are  in  all  business  enterprise,  acd  oiminish  largely  tt^ 

whites.      By  command  of  sources  of  employment  to  our  large  laboring  popoli- 

Brevet  M^.-Gen.  EDWARD  R.  S.  CANBY.  tion. 

Louis  V.  Caziarc,  Aide-de-Camp,  Acting  A.  A.  G.        Jiesohedy  That  our  movement  is  not  partisan  is  iti 

/\     XI      >..u     1.  o     X      \.  iS       vi.  character,  that  it  has  no  connection  with  natioaai 

On  tlie  4th  of  beptember  a  Kepublican  con-  politics  or  either  of  the  great  national  parties,  docs 

von  tion  met  at  Raleigh,  attended  by  delegates,  it  desired  to  form  a  white  man's  party,  but  or>;- 

>vhit«  and  colored,  from  sixty-six  counties.     A  nates  m  the  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  coosmv 

resolution  was  adopted  reaffinning  the  "  prin-  J^^«  ^^^^^  ^he  State,  of  all  shades  of  polUicrf  opk- 

«:«i^a  «««««:«*^;i  ;«  *k^  r.^«.r^«4.;^«  ^^  ♦»«5t)^  ioi^i  *or  *"©  one  object  of  warding  off  the  dsE^n 

ciples  enunciated  in  the  convention  of  true  Re-  ^^{^^  threaten  us  W  the  suo^  of  the  JJ«^- 

pubhcans,"  which  assembled  at  Raleigh  on  the  publican  or  Radical  party  in  this  StAte ;  and  we  h*:, 

27th  of  March.     A  resolution  was  also  intro-  as  a  hopeful  incQcation,  the  manly  and  more  mode- 

duced  touching  the  subject  of  confiscation,  in  i^  stand  taken  m  the  aforesaid  Radical  ConTeotioo, 

the  following  terms :  '  by  the  cahn  and  moderate  Repubbcmna  of  that  bod/. 

T»    ,    .  m,  .      .,     ..       1.     .  ^  In    common  with  other   Southern   States, 

J2«o?r«^  That  confiscation  of  private  nroperty,  for  ^ ^^  Carolina  suffered  much  dorimr  the  jeti 

pohtical  offences,  is  repugnant  to  republican  hberty,  ^^^''^  ^"*r*  ""  """^ '-^      "^  v."   *  ^^       •  \ 

and  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  except  as  an  inexora-  "•<>»"    destitution.       Oontributions    from    tbe 

ble  necessity  to  save  the  life  of  the  nation,  after  all  North,  and  the  distribution  of  rations  by  the 

other  means  have  been  tried;  and  the  Republican  Freedmen's  Bureau,  did  something  to  r^CT# 

party  in  North  Carolina  does  not  consider  that  the  the  general  distress,  but  acconots  from  iwar 

present  condition  of  public  affairs  requires  or  lusti-  ^^^J2\^„  ..«,>^o^,.*Zi   «k^  ««r»*  -«  ^^.^^..-.^  1 

Ses  the  confiscation  of  personal  property,  and  hopes  counties  represented  the  want  as  extreme  a 

that  no  such  necessity  will  arise.  hundreds  of  cases. 

4  A  1   i.       -i.  J  j«        •       xu    r  1         A  printed  statement  of  the  TreasQrer<rftk 

After  a  somewhat  excited  discussion,  the  fol-  state  made  early  in  December,  shows  the  tot.: 

lowmg  was  adopted  as  a  substitute  :  indebtedness  to  be  $13,098,000 ;  while  the  «- 

Jiesolved,  That  the  Republican  party  of  North  Caro-  g^ts  of  the  public  Treasury,  condsting  of  stnct 

hna,  on  the  subject  of  confiscation,  and  all  other  mat-  *„  «„;i»^„;i  f.rx«„*-«:^«.  ««^i  k>x«.^,  A^^r^ -.- 

ters  pertaining*^  to  reconstruction,*  will  faithfully  ad-  ^°  raikoad  compames,  and  bonds  dne  from  ecf- 

here  to  and  abide  by  the  reconstruction  plan  and  porations,  amounted   to  $10,081,000.      Tte* 

measures  of  Congress.  figures  are  only  approzimatively   correct^  fts 


Other  resolutions  were  discussed,  which  de-  i>e»ther  the  mdebtedne»  nor  the  assets  eta  k 

clared  that  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  accurately  ascertained  at  present  ,  ^,  ^ 

twenty-one  years  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  ,,  ^H?    ^**J^^^  <^^  "^®   Umveraty  of  >crti» 

in  all  popular  elections ;  that  the  Republicans  of  ^-^rolina,  having  referred  to  a  oommjtt«e  ~ 


North  Carolina  were  **  constrained  to  call  the  reso.utions  relatmg  to  a  change  m  the  sj^tm 

attention  of  Congress  to  the  continuance  of  the  ^^  education,  requiring  the  conAnittoe  to  rtfwr. 

disfranchisement  and  disabilities  now  imposed  ?  ^^^^^    ,®™    n  ^i°5!  ^^^^  *?  "*^  ^  '^ 

upon  thousands  of  true  and  loyal  citizens;  and  ^  commonly  called  the  Univemty  ot  Ekctiw 

that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  urge  upon  pJ^«^7'    a  teport  was  submitted,  in  l>eoemUf. 

Congress  to  remove,  within  safe  and  just  limits,  J.^f'^^^.*'  ^®  ?®"iS  ^^  ^°®  elecUve  sjstem  w*: 

the  disabilities  complained  of."    These  resolu-  f^lj  discussed.    The  scheme  presented  bj  ;i« 

tions  failed  of  adoption.  committee  proposed  the  establishm^t  of  2«w- 

On  the  27th  of  September  there  was  a  mass  ofPartments  in  the  university :  an  Acsdeaui. 

meeting  of   Conservatives  at  Raleigh.     The-  pepartment  divided  mto  ten  separate  «k*» 

resolutions  of  this  body  declared  the  unwaver-  i^f,.»°8*^.^,^?»  ]^  ^^'^  ^?"<^^  branche^crf  rt»:? 

ing  devotion  of  the  party,  as  there  represented,  ^^^^^«  ,J^i^>»  '^  .^''''•1?'^'  *•  ^^P»^'*»i  '^  I 

to  the  *^ fundamental  principles  of  Americail  Agncultore  and  the   Mechanic  Arts;    a  Li»' 


liberty,  as  embodied  in  the  Mecklenburg  Decla-  I>cpartment;  and  a  Medical  Departaient    Pre 

ration  of  Independence,  of  May  20,  1775,  the  ^'ous  to  the  late  war  this  instotutoon  wa*  las 

Declaration  of  American  Independence,  of  July  l^^,  ^Ti!^'^i  condition,  but  the  faUure  uf  u-* 

4,  1776,  and  in  the  Constitotion  of  the  United  ^^^^  <>^  ^^^V^,  ?^?["^  *^  ^^  '^y:?!    ,  * 

States."    Among  the  resolutions,  unanimously  ?L*^\^f  "^^^k  ^f  ^^  convention  of  OctoUr. 

adopted  in  this  meeting,  were  the  following:  ^^^^  ^."^^v'^u^*",  ^?I°^  fj^""  ^^T  ""  •" 

*^  ...  memorial  to  the  last  General  Assemblj,  '^att- 


Risohed,  That  we  deem  it  unwise,  wicked,  and    hilated— and  more  than  annihilated— the  «Qur< 

or  confiscating  the  property  of  any  of  her  citizens  for     vested  m  the  stock  of  the  bank  10  th«  axdou: 
past  political  offences.  of  $200,000. 


J 
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OBITUARIES,  Amkrioan.  Jan,  1. — Dok-  while  deprecating  the  action  of  the  Southern 
GAN,  Jony  Atlmeb,  a  young  poet  of  ranch  branch  of  the  Church  in  1853,  was  firmly  op- 
promise,  di6d  in  Philadelphia,  a!ged  thirty-one  posed  to  all  compromise  or  fellowship  with 
years.  He  was  a  conveyancer  by  profession,  slaveholders.  As  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
but  his  acknowledged  talents  gave  him  a  warm  Horace  Mann,  Mr.  Cummings  took  Che  greatest 
welcome  into  the  literary  circles  of  his  own  interest  in  his  peculiar  educational  views,  and 
city,  and  his  poems,  by  their  beauty  and  during  Mr.  Mann's  presidency  of  Antioch  Ool- 
^enuine  merit,  had  made  him  friends  among  lege,  his  measures  were  unwaveringly  sup- 
journalists,  artists,  actors,  and  musicians.  A  ported  by  the  denominational  organs, 
volume  of  his  poems,  collected  from  the  jour-  Jan,  6. — Kennedy,  Dieoo  Leirjox,  vico- 
i);l1s  and  magazines  in  which  they  had  origi-  consul  of  the  United  States  to  Jalapa,  Mexico, 
ually  appeared,  was  published  two  or  three  died  at  Vera  Cruz  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was 
months  before  his  death,  and  attracte<l  great  for  many  years  a  resident  of  this  country,  and 
nttentioo,  but  at  the  time  of  their  publication  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  on  the  Pacific 
lie  was  already  far  gone  in  consumption.  coast.   He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Mazatlan, 

Jan,  8. — Mabchbaxkb,  Andrew  J.,  a  Ten-  but  in  1838,  attracted  by  the  delightful  climate 

nesseo  jurist,  died  at  McMinnville.     He  had  and  beautiful  situation  of  Jalapa,  established 

been  chancellor  of  the  State  and  circuit  judge,  himself  there,  where  he  continued  to  reside 

serving  as  a  judicial  officer  twenty -five  years.  nntil  a  few  months  previous  to  his  decease. 

Jan.  4. — Fine,  Hon.  John,  a  prominent  citi-  Jan,  7. — Hatnr,  Colonel  Abthue  P.,aprom- 

zea  of  Northern  New  York,  died  at  Ogdens-  inent  citizen  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  died  there, 

burg.  N.  Y.,  aged'  eighty -two  years.    He  grad-  aged  77  years.    Ho  was  a  grand-nephew  of 

uatcd  at  Columbia  College  in  1809,  studied  law  Isaac  Hayne,  of  the  Revolution,  was  educated  a 

at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  removed  to  St.  Law-  merchant,  but  nt  the  commencement  of  the 

rence  County  in  1815,  where  he  practised  hia  war  with  Great  Britain  obtained  a  commission 

X>rofes3ion  with  marked  success.    He  was  judge  in  the   light  dragoons   under  Colonel  Wade 

of  that  county  from  1824  to  1839 ;  elected  to  Hampton,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  battle  of 

Congress  in  1838 ;  reappointed  county  judge  in  Sackett's  Harbor  in  1812,  where  he  was  pro- 

1844,  and  held  that  position  until  the  adoption  moted  for  his  gallantry.    During  the  Creek 

of  the  new  constitution.    But  three  of  his  judi-  war  in  1814,  he  was  appointed  inspector-gen- 

cial  decisions  were  ever  reversed.    In  1848  he«  eral  and  acted  as  adjutant-general  under  General 

was  chosen  State  Senator,  and  held  that  posi-  Jackson.    For  his  gallantry  at  Pensacola  he 

tir>a  for  one  term,  during  which  he  introduced  was  made  colonel,  and  subsequently  was  honor- 

and  aided  in  passing  measures  of  great  impor-  ably  mentioned  in  the  official  dispatch  of  Gen- 

tonce.     Since    that  period   he    has  occupied  eral  Jackson  to  the  War  Department    In  1820 

various    positions  of  trust   in    St.  Lawrence  he    resigned    his    commission   in    the    army, 

Ooanty ;   but  of  late  years,  owing  to  his  im-  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

paired  eyesight  and  increasing  age,  he  did  not  Charleston,  where  he  soon  distinguished  him- 

participate  actively  in  public  affairs.  self.    Subsequently,  he  became  a  member  of 

Jan,  4. — Flint,  Wilson,  a  State  Senator  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1868  was  ap- 
Califomia,  died  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  a  pointed  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  but  shortly  after- 
well-known  pioneer  and  public-spirited  citizen  ward  resigned  his  position.  During  the  recent 
of  that  State,  and  had  been  prominently  con-  war  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics,  but, 
nected  with  its  wine,  silk,  and  hop-growing  while  lamenting  the  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
interests.                           '       '  Union,  gave  his  sympathies  to  the  South. 

Jan,  5. — Tatlor,  Mrs.  Nanot,  died  at  East-  Jan,  7. — James,  Caboui^e,  a  ^lavc  until  the 

port,  L.  L,  aged  100  years.  evacuation  of  Richmond  in  April,  1865,  died  in 

Jan,  5. — Walkus,  Mabt,  the  last  survivor  of  that  city,  aged  130  years, 

tlie  Montauk  tribe  of  Indians,  died  at  Shinne-  Jan,  7. — ^Milly,  a  colored  woman,  di<xii   at 

cock,  L.  I.,  aged  100  years.  the  residence  of  Captain  Harris,  Nelson  County, 

Jan,  6. — CutaoNOs,  Rev.  Moses,  aChrist-ian  Ya.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  135  years, 
minister,  long  an  editor  of  the  leading  religious  Jan,  8. — Stabb,  Rev.  Fbedebige,  Jr.,  a  Pres- 
pfiper  of  that  denomination,  died  in  New  York  byterian  clergyman,  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
City,  aged  61  years.  He  was  born  at  Haverhill,  aged  41  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Rochester, 
Mass.,  entered  the  ministry  at  eighteen  years  of  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class 
a^e,  and  gave  his  earliest  labors  to  New  York  of  1846,  and  at  the  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
Aad  New  Jersey.  In  1854  he  assumed  editorial  nary  in  1850,  soon  after  which  he  was  ordained 
charge  of  the  central  denominational  organs,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Weston, 
The  Christian  Messenger  and  The  Palladium^  Mo.  His  location,  on  the  western  border  of 
re<»igning  his  position  in  the  spring  of  1862.  the  State,  but  four  miles  from  Fort  Leaven- 
lie  was  a  determined  opponent  of  slavery,  and  worth,  ei^osed  him  to  the  agitation  concern- 
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ing  the  repeal  of  the  Itfissonri  CompromiPe,  and  accepted  the  appoiBtment  of  ProfesBor  of 
and  the  Kansas  horder  war.  Finally,  after  Matliematics  in  tbe  Nayj,  which  poation  he 
varied  persecutions,  his  deckred  conviction  filled  acoeptahly  for  ten  jeara,  Tisitiog  mtaj 
that  slavery  was  morallj  wrong  ohliged  him  parts  of  the  glohe.  In  1835  he  remo?ed  to 
to  leave  the  town,  to  avoid  violence,  in  the  Canandaigna,  N.  Y.,  taking  charge  of  tiie  aead- 
spring  of  1855.  The  next  seven  years  he  emy  in  that  place,  and  suhseqnendj  of  tbe  oM 
fussed  in  Western  New  York,  as  agent  of  the  at  Genesee.  His  health  becommg  somewbil 
Western  Education  Society,  and  of  the  Auhum  impaired  hy  teaching,  he  removed  witii  )m 
Theological  Seminary.  Resigning  the  former  family  in  1844  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Here  be 
of  these  positions  in  April,  1 862,  he  took  charge  entei^  the  field  of  authorship,  and  his  first  pro- 
of the  Presbyterian  church  in  Penn  Yan^  duction,  *' The  University  Algehra,"  corabiDed 
N.  Y.,  over  which  he  was  installed  June  12th.  so  mnch  of  originality,  and  new  and  practksl 
Prom  April,   1865,   until  his  death,  he  was  methods,  with  such  thorongh  koowleljgo  s&J 

Eastor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  treatment  of  the  subject,  that  it  met  with  ptu 

oui?.  Mr.  Starr  was  the  anthor  of  a  pamphlet,  success  and  popularity.    This  encooraged  \m 

published  anonymously,  in  1858,  entitJed  "Let-  to  prepare  several  other  works,  sllof  whidi 

ters  for  the   People,  on  the  Present  Crisis  "  were  published  by  Jacob  Ernst,  of  CioaDniM 

(52  pages,  8vo.),  which  conttuned  nine  letters  He  removed  tor  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1850,  nd 

written  from  St.  Louis,  and  discussing  the  in-  and  in  1854  to  the  town  of  Elbridge,  where  ke 

flnence  of  slavery  upon  the  opening  of  Ne-  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death.    In  1858  tk 

braska  Territory  and  the  building  of  the  Pacific  publTcation  of  his  books  was  removed  froo 

Railroad.    He  also  published  a  sermon  on  the  Cincinnati  to  New  York.    After  this  tnwfer 

death  of  President  IJncoln.  some  of  the  best  practical  talent  of  the  coontry 

Jan,  11. — CoGOiLL,  Geobob,  formerly  a  lead-  was  employed  to  assist  Professor  Bobinwn  is 

ing  merchant  in  New  York  City,  died  there,  completing  his  series,  bj  adding  a  fhll  c«ir» 

aged  87  years.     He  was  a  native  of  Leeds,  of  elementary  text-books,  and  thoronghh^ 

England,  and,  after  being  actively  engaged  in  vising  and  rewriting  the  higher  mathemitio. 

business  there  for  some  years,   came  to  this  The  very  large  and  increasing  circnlatioB  of 

country  in  1811,  taking  up  his  residence  in  theee  books  attests  their  roeritB,  and  theBta 

Fishkill,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  of  the  author  will  long  be  familiar  to  the  hc^ 

the  War  of  1812.     Subsequently  he  entered  teachers  and  educators  of  the  entire  coontrr. 

largely  into  the  wool  business,  through  which  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit  of  saecfe, 

he  became  extensively  known  at  home  and  and  what  would  have  been  conjndered  wret 

abroad.  labor,  and  even  drudgery  by  many,  wss  H 

Jan,  14. — CmLTON,  Hon.  Samuel,  formerly  recreation   to  him.      During  the  many  fcos 

member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  died  at  years  he  was  confined   to  his  room,  e»eB  to 

Warrenton,  Va.,  a^d  62  years.     He  was  an  the  week  of  his  death,  he  was  constantlr  «©■ 

able  lawyer,  and  his  integrity  and  honor  gave  ployed  in  improving  and  developing  some  w* 

him  a  deserved  popularity  among  the  people,  thought,  principle,  or  method  of  his  feTciiK 

He  represented  the  district  of  Fauquier  1843-  science;  when  unable  to  use  the  pen,  and  oft« 

'45,  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con-  while  suffering   the  most   acute  pains,  wc^ 

vention  of  Vir^nia,  and  filled  many  other  he  dictate  for  another  to  write. 

oflSces  of  trust.  Jan,  24. — Maxwell,  Pro/essor  SiMtm,  ^ 

Jan,  14. — Upduze,  Hon.  Wilkixs,  a  promi-  merly  of  Marietta  College,  died  at  Mancta 

nent  'citizen  of  Rhode  Island,  died  at  his  resi-  Ohio,  aged  62  years.   Ho  was  a  native  of  Berk- 

deuce  in  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  aged  82  years,  shire  County,  Mnss.,  and  graduated  at  Am^rsi 

He  had  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  an  active  College  in  the  class  of  1829.    Subseqaeatij  I* 

public  man  in  his  State,  holding  various  oflSces  was   for  twenty-one   years   at  the  h«ad  d 

of  trust  and  honor.  the  Preparatory  Department  of  Marietta  C^ 

Jan,    15.  —  Hazard,   Captain   Samubl  F.,  lege.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  waa  in  ^ 

U.  8.  N.,  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.    He  had  been  employ  of  the  American  Missionary  Aasoea- 

forty-four  years  in  the  service,  nearly  half  of  tion. 

which  had  been  spent  at  sea.    In  1862  he  was  Jan,  25. — Penntkotoit,  Hon.  Alexasou  C 

promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and,  after  one  year's  M.,  died  in  New  York  City,  in  the  6«tb  yearo 

cruise,  was  assigned  to  shore  duty  at  the  Naval  his  age.    He  was  a  native  of  Newark,  >'.*'• 

Rendezvous,  Boston.  studied  law,  and  served  two  terms  In  the  Sts^ 

Jan.  19.— RoBiKSON,  Hobatio  N.,  LL.  D.,  a  Legislature.    From  1858  to  1867  he  wis  tr^ 

mathematician  and  author,  died  at  Elbridge,  resentative  in  Congress  from  New  Jersey. 

N.  Y.,  aged  61.    He  was  a  native  of  Hartwick,  Jan,  27. — Browk,  Hon.  Maboit,  an  eouB^ 

N.  Y.,  and  received  but  ordinary  educational  jurist  and  legal  writer,  died  at  Frankfort,  Kf- 

advantages  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  a^d  67  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadtljuj* 

made  the  calculations  for  an  almanac,  which  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  tbe  dass  of  l^j- 

attracte<l  the  attention  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  and  entered  the  law-office  of  Hon.  Jda^ 

of  the  neighborhood,  who  sent  him  to  Princeton  Crittenden,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  ooropletin?  ^^ 

College.    Ho   did   not    remain,  however,    to  studies  in  the  Law  School  at  Lexington,  'i* 

graduate ;  but,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  received  tering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profeseoB  i* 
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the  present  Congress  serred  on  the  Oommittees  Feb,  14. — Andekwb,  Rev.  Wells,  a  Presby. 

on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads,  and  £x-  terian  clergyman,  and  edncator,  died  at  WaaL 

ponditures  on  the  Public  Bnildings.    He  was  ington,  III.,  aged  79  years.    He  was  a  gr&dcite 

also  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  of  of  Princeton  College,  K.  J.    He  was  pastor  (^& 

1864.  chnrch  in  Alexandria,  D.  C,  ten  years,  tod 

Feb,  2. — Otis,  James  F.,  for  many  years  a  for  the  same  length  of  time  pastor  of  a  chureii 

prominent  newspaper  editor,  died  at  Boston,  in  Northern  Ohio.    He  was  Professor  of  Lib- 

Mass.    lie  was  a  native  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  guages  in  Ohio  University  six  years.    In  1843 

and  a  nephew  of  the  late  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  was  for  ten  jcrs 

He  had  been  for  thirty  years  connected  with  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Tremott 

the  press,  a  portion  of  which  were  spent  in  the  previous  to  his  pastorate  at  'Wasbingtoo. 

Express  office,  in  New  York,  and  also  teld  a  Feb,  16. — Bbown,  Rev.  Simeon,  a  Congregi- 

long  editorial  connection  with  the  New  Orleans  tional  clergyman  and  editor,  died  at  Ottnmta, 

Picayune,  Iowa,  aged  58  years.    He  was  a  native  cf 

F^.  2.— Wilson   Fokstthe,   an   American  Washington  County,  Pa.,  but  while  jei in ta 

poet,  died  at  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.   He  was  the  infancy  his  parents  removed  to  Knox  Conntr, 

authorof*' The  Old  Sergeant"  and  other  poems  Ohio.    He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  Colk^ 

of  note,  and  was  a  man  of  decided  talents.  Pa. ;  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1835,  and  tb 

Feb,  4. — Amee,  General  Josiaji  L.  C,  chief  pastor  of  the  church  in  Fredericktown,  OJ.K 

quartermaster  in  General  Sheridan's  command,  six  years.    In  1844  he  removed  to  Zanesrilk 

died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  67  years.    He  was  whore  he  labored  until  1850,  after  which  he  its 

formerly  chief  of  police  in  Boston.  for  a  time  an  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Bosrd 

Feb,  6. — Lee,  Henry,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  of  Education.    In  1841,  while  in  Fredericlrtoffa, 

aged  95  years.    In  1 832  he  received  the  electoral  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  refigwc> 

vote  of  South  Carolina  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  monhtly*  called  The  Calvinittie  MoniUr^td 

Feb,  6. — SwARTWouT,  Commander  Samuel,  subsequently    The  Presbyterian  of  thi  Wat^ 

U.  S.  N.,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  62  which  after  several  removals  was  tinaUr  pab- 

years.    He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1820,  lished  at  Cincinnati.    Becoming  involTed  in  t 

serving  in  the  Hornet,  Cyane,   Peacock,  and  theological  controversy,   Mr.  Brown  left  tk 

Constitution.    For  several  years  he  commanded  Presbyterian  Church  in  1857,  connecting  tii- 

the  naval  station  at  Brooklyn.  self  with  the  Congregationalist%  and  unti  1S*'3 

Feb,  11. — Aiken,   Hon.  John,    an   eminent  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Home  MisaociT 

citizen  of  Massachusetts,  died  at  Andover,  aged  Society  in  Southern  and  Middle  Ohio.    In  1^^ 

70  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Vermont.    From  he  took  charge  of  the  Congregational  Cbnrrij 

1844  to  1851  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massa-  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  where  he  continned  nntil  tis 

chusetts  Executive  Council.    From  1850  to  1*865  death. 

he  was  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  Feb,  if. — Stores,  Zalmon,  formerlj  h^ 

of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  was  also  connected  of  Probate  for  Mansfield,  Conn.,  died  there,  a^ 

with  the  American  Education  Society.    At  the  87  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Mansfield,  erad- 

time  of  his  death  he  was   a  trustee  of  the  uated  at  Yale  College  in  1801,  and  the  foUoiiag 

Andover  Theological  Seminar}'.  year  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  with  tic 

Feb,  11.— Goodwilue,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  late  Judge  Thomas  S.  "Williams,  of  Hartfcri 

a  United  Presbytei'ian  clergyman,  died  at  Bar-  Conn.,  then  a  resident  of  Mansfield.   Okvl- 

net,  Vermont,  aged  67  years.    He  Was  an  emi-*  stances,  however,  led  him  k)  relinquish  hish^ 

nont  scholar,  and  for  forty  years  pastor  of  the  studies.    During  his  long  life  be  several  titsa 

United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Barnet  represented  his  native  town  in  the  State  ht^ 

Feb,  13. — JoHKSON,  WiLUAM,  M.  D.,  an  emi-  lature,  was  for  a  period  of  six  years  Judge  v^' 

nent  physician  and  medical  writer,  died  in  New  Probate,  twenty  years  postmaster,  and  fortbirt^- 

Jersey,  aged  78  years.    Ho  was  an  able  practi-  five  years  justice  of  the  peace,  holding  "^^ 

tioner,  and  was  widely  known  by  his  contribu-  latter  office  until  seventy  years  of  ajfe,  li- 

tions  to  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter,  limit  fixed  by  law. 

Feb,  18.— Orton,  Jason  R.,  M.  D.,  an  Amer-  Feb,  18. — Dowitino,  Samtel,  a  Revolnp^- 

ican  physician,  poet,  author,  and  editor,  died  in  ry  pensioner,  died  near  Amsterdam,  X.  ^; 

Brooklyn,  aged  61  years.    He  was  a  native  of  aged  105  years.    He  was  bom  near  Exet^,  N 

Hamilton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  was  educat-  H.,  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1776,  and  juits-* 

ed  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  he  it  near  West  Point,  took  part  in  the  canipa-' 

followed  for  many  years  successfully,  but  finding  against  Burgoyne  and  afterward  in  the  <«> 

his  duties  overtxixing  his  physic^  powers,  he  paign  about  New  York.    In  1779  he  rectirp: 

removed  in  1850  to  New  York  and  devoted  Lis  discharge. 

himself  to  literary  pursuits.     For  some  years  Feb,  20.— ^trattox,  Henry  Dwight,  c©e  x 

he  was  a  writer  for  the  Musical  World.    He  the  founders  and  managers  of  Bryant,  Strtti'^ 

also  at  one  time  edited   the  Weehly  Peview,  &  Co.'s  chain  of  Business  CoUeges,  died  in  >'c^ 

Among  his  published  volumes  may  be  men-  York,  aged  43  years, 

tioned  -'Arnold  and  Other  Poems,"  and  **  The  Feb,  22. — Alexander,  Hon.  HiyET  P^  f'/* 

Cump-Fircs  of  the  Red  Men."    Ho  was  a  man  merly  member  c»f  Congress  from  Herkimer  iHr 

of  spotless  integrity  and  noble  impulses.  trict,  N.  Y. ;  died  at  14ttle  FaUs,  K.  Y^  ag«d  ^ 
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and  from  that  time  he  was  constantly  connected  from  the  Oonnty  of  MoDtgomeiy.  He  wm  om 
with  local  politics,  having  the  reputation  of  a  of  the  primitive  Barabnmers;  SDpportei  is 
remarkably  shrewd  party  manager.     He  was    1848,  Van  Bnren  and  Adams;  and,  in  1851 

alderman  of  the  Second  Ward  from  1853  to  vigorously  opposed  the  Kansas- Nebraska  fiQl, 

1855,  and  since  1855  has  held  office  as  Ooramis-  since  which  period  he  has  acted  witli  the  Re- 

Fioner  of  Taxes.    He  ran  for  Congress,  on  the  pnblioan  party.     In  1856  be  was  elected  to 

Republican  ticket,  in  1858,  bnt  was  defeated  by  Congress  from  the  Schenectady  district,  and  ii 

General  Sickles,  and  again  in  1860,  when  he  1858  was  reelected.    The  followioj?  jetr,  )m 

was  defeated  by  Benjamin  Wood.    At  the  time  health  becoming  affected  by  Hie  exdtemeat  of 

of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the  Bepablican  congressional   life,  he  was  obliged  to  reton 

Union  Central  Committee.  home  for  temporary  rest,  and  afUa*  the  expin- 

^  March  1. — Tennet,  Rev.  AsaP.,  aCongrega-  tion  of  his  terra  resided  in  Albaiij,  derotiag 

tional  clergyman,  died  at  West  Concord,  N.  H.,  himself  to  the  datiesof  bis  profesaoo.   I0I664 

aged  67  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Corinth,  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  nomioation  for  the 

Vt.,  and  had  been  thirty-four  years  pastor  of  Legislature,  representing  one  of  the  Albanjdii- 

the  Congregational  Church  at  West  Concord.  tricts.    He  was  the  acknowledged  kadcr  of  ik 

March  2. — Alexander,  Prof.  JoHir  H.,  an  House,  and  his  tact  in  quieting  uigry  debate 

eminent  chemist  and  physicist,  died  in  Balti-  gave  him  the  title  of  "  The  Great  Ptdficilor." 

more,  aged  54  years.    He  occupied,  during  his  His  public  career  was  marked  b/  6raine«  ai 

life,  a  number  of  positions  of  honor  and  trust;  integrity,  and  the  virtues  of  hb  privjUe lifea- 

for  many  years  he  had  attended  the  annual  as-  deared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  was  broa^i 

says  of  cofhs  at  the  mint  on  the  part  of  the  Gov-  contact. 

ernment;  more  lately  it  was  understood  that        March  5, — Dbteb,  Major  (Brevet  lieotenut- 

he  was  to  have  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Colonel)  Hibam,  U.  S.  aI,  died  at  Fort  Bandftl 

Mint  at  Philadelphia.    In  the  subject  of  weights  Dakota  Territory,  of  disease  contracted  in  tin 

and  measures,  and  coins.  Professor  Alexander  service.    He  entered  the  Army  September  H 

was  deeply  learned.  In  1850  he  published  a  "Uni-  1846,  as  a  member  of  the  mounted  rifl«,s^ 

versal  Dictionary  of  Weights  and  Measures,"  served  through  the  entire  Mexican  War.  piitia- 

which  is  now  considered  a  standard  authority,  pating  in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  CbepdJt- 

He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  scientific  as-  pec,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  City  of  MeM 

sociations  of  the  country.     In  1857  he  was  On  the  28th  of  June,  1848,  he  was  oairaB»- 

commissioner  to  England  on  international  coin-  sioned  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  Foor^ 

Age,  was  last  summer  appointed  by  President  Intantry  as  a  recognition  of  the  courtge  ud 

Johnson  a  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  fidelity  which  had  marked  his  career  is  a  boI* 

and  expected  shortly  to  sail  for  Europe  with  a  dier.    Afterward,  appointo<l  second  lienteoii; 

portion  of  his  family  at  tlie  time  of  sickness.  he  was  ordered  to  California,  and  while  that 

March  5. — Andrews,  Rev.  Edwabd,  an  Epis-  attracted  the  attention  oC  his  superiera  « * 
copal  clergyman,  died  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  brave  and  intelligent  oflScer,  renaerin^  ^ 
aged  74  years.  He  was  bom  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  able  service  in  the  constant  and  periloos  India 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  campaigns  which  at  that  time  employed  oar 
1810,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and  Army.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Ute  war, Op- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  entering  at  tain  Dryer  was  ordered,  with  his  regiiD<flt»w 
once  upon  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  Washington,  D.  C,  which  city  they  soon  left  t* 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Bridgeton,  Maine,  the  field.  He  was  engaged  at  the  siege  at  Yort- 
and  afterward,  on  account  of  severe  domestio  town,  Gaines' Mills,  Malvern  Hill,  Bull  Bob  >'«. 
affliction,  abandoned  the  profession  of  law,  pur-  2,  Antietam,  Chanoellorsville,  and  fiR*  Yok- 
sued  a  course  of  theological  study,  and  at  the  town,  in  the  last  two  of  which  battles  he  coin- 
age of  twenty-six  was  appointed,  by  the  Pres-  manded  his  regiment,  and  everywhere  exhiUw 
byterian  Board  of  Missions,  a  travelling  mis-  the  same  unflinching  courage,  readioes  d  n^ 
sionary  for  Western  New  York.  He  finally  took  source,  and  devotion  of  his  country^s  csb^ 
charge  of  a  congregation  at  Norwich,  Chenango  which  had  always  distinguished  him.  Dpoa  tii« 
County.  A  few  years  subsequently  he  formed  termination  of  a  short  furlough,  which  iaiptiw* 
the  acquaintance  of  Bishop  Hobart,  and  in  1827  health  consequent  upon  long-continoed  acl 
took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  arduous  duty  rendered  necessary,  be  wiS  c«; 
After  officiating  as  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  dered  to  Boston  as  military  ooramaiMte'  «s^ 
different  places,  in  the  year  1886  he  received  a  chief  disbursing  officer  of  the  State  or  K*^ 
call  to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  in  Bing-  chusetts.  In  that  city  Captain  Dryer  reinwi* 
hamton,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  nearly  three  years,  winning  golden  of^s^^ 
his  life.  from  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  io  coc»i 

March  6. — Coohbane,  Hon.  Clark  B.,  a  law-  by  his  sterling  worth  as  an  officer,  his  p^ 

yer  and  active  politician  of  New  York,  died  in  busiuesB  capacity,  and  unfailing  urbanity,   fif 

Albany,  aged  62  years.    He  was  a  native  of  lieved  from  this  duty,  in  con^eiiaeDce  oi^ 

New  Boston,  N.  H.,  graduated  at  Union  College,  promotion  to  the  vacant  m^ority  of  the  Tlu^ 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  teenth  Infantry,  he  was  assigned  to  the  ooo- 

itndy  of  law.    In  1844  he  was  chosen  a  mem-  mand  of  various  froctier  posts,  and  finally  w 

S>er  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  thai  of  Fort  RandalL 
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Bt&rteJ  for  France,  where  he  met  General  Fre-  thM  lie  drew  up  the  ooDStitntioii  oC  the  b<t 

mont  and  others.    IluTing  the  interest  of  hia  regnlarlj  organized  tcinperaooe  society  in  tk 

coiinlrj  at  stake,  he  was  instrnmental  in  pnr-  United  States,  at  the  torn  of  Morean.  Scn- 

chaaing  a  battery  of  artillery,  which  was  sent  toga  Connty,  in  1808.     He  had  served  in  tdt 

to  this  conntry  in  tlie  latter  part  of  1661.    Im-  Le^atatore,  and  was  a  member  of  the  electon] 

mediately  after  thishocHmetoNow  York,  when  college  in  1848. 

tlio  capitalists  of  tlie  city  welcomed  him  with  March   SO.^IIukt,  Thomas,  M.  D.,  a  4s- 
open  arms.     Upon  the  Eolicitatiou  of  a  nam-  tinguished   phyaician   and   medical    profesMr. 
ber  of  merchants — representing  $100,000,000  died   in    New    Orleans,  aged  69   years.     Bb 
of  capital — he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  faiiiily  originally  came  to  the  United   6tltt^ 
of  Tolnntcera.       In    that   capacity  he  served  from  the  Britiah  West  Indies,  his  imme&*j 
nndcr  Fremont  in    the  Western  Department  ancestor  Bottling  in  Charleaton,  5.  C,  vlwr 
nntil    that    general    was    relieved.      General  the  anbject  of  thisBtetchwaabom.     Hegtwlt- 
Strong  wna  then  removed  to  New  Tork,  bat,  Bted  with  distinction  at  the  coU^e  of  hi:  Be- 
having been  asaigned   to  no  active  jiu ties,  ho  tive  State,  and,  commencing  the  study  of  mrfi- 
teodered  liis  resignation,  which  was  accepted  cine,  graduated   M.  D.  at  the   Uoivend?  if 
by  the  President,  with  many  regrets  ,at  losing  Pennsylvania,  in  18S9.     Retarning  to  Cbilf*- 
Bo  able  and  efficient  a  soldier.  ton,  he  decided  on  completing    hia   medml 
March  IT. — IIott,  Jebsk,  formerly  Collector  education  in  Paris,  France,  where  he  nrnmat-i 
of  the  Port  of  New  York,  died  in  that  city,  eighteen  months,  when  the  death  of  hii  fiUm' 
aged  76  years,  lie  was  edooated  a  lawyer,  and  recalled  him  to  Charleston,  where  he  enttral 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  State  Legis-  at  once  npon  the  practice  of  his  professioo.    M 
latnro.       Under    the   administration    of   Van  the  early  age  of  twenty-three  h«  lectnnd  n\ 
Bnreii  in  1638,  be  was  appointed  collector  of  anatomy  and  operative   surgery,   and   tudit 
the  port  of  New  York,  which  position  beheld  practic^  anatomy.     In  1833,  and  again  in  IBS''!, 
for   two   years.     It    is   stated    that  he  was  Dr.  Hunt  won  himself  a  high  reputation  by  b" 
concerned   in  the  building  of  the  first  grain-  success  in  the  treatment   of  Araatie   ebokn. 
elevator  in  Milwaukee.  npon  which  diseoi^  ho  had  prcvioaHly  prepueu 
March  18. — Pbnninotojt,  John,  an  eminent  ft  memoir.    In  1883  he  removed  to  Sew  Or- 
Bcbolar  and  bookseller  of  Philadelpliia,  died  in  leans,  and  enbsequently  was  one  of  the  oripnil 
that  city.     He  was  educated  at  Princeton  Col-  founders  of  the  Medical  College  of  Lonisbm. 
lege,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Spencer  the  germ  of  the  university,  and  when  tbt  &e- 
SergeaQt,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.    Subsequent-  nlty  was  formed  he  was  appointed  Professor  nf 
ly  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Bank  of  the  Anatomy  nsd  Physiology,  undetected  deuL  li 
United  States,  wlien  he  devoted  bis  leisure  to  1862,  when  the  fortunes  of  war  had  Berioosl; 
the  collection  of  an  extenave  library,  which  affected  the  condition  of  the  nniverrity,  and  to* 
was  particolarly  rich  in  citoice  editions  of  the  health  of  Dr.   Hunt  was  feeble,   he    went  to 
ancient  classics.    On  the  failure  of  the  bank,  Havana,  where  he  was  urgently  solicited  ti 
during  a  period  of  severe  commercial  deprea-  take  up  the  practice  of  bis  profe«^on.  and  ht 
ROn,  Mr.  Pennington  opened  a  bookstore,  of  was  granted  a  degree  in  the  name  of  the  Eovi 
which  his  tine  library  formed  the  nucleus.  Tlie  University  of  Havana,  but  his  failing  bcilu 
extent  and  minuteness  of  his  bibliographical  prevented  the  formation    of   any  pcraancr.i 
knowledge,  the  amiability  of  his  character,  and  plans,  and  in  1865  he  returned  homo  and  It- 
the  strict  sense  of  honor  which  marked  his  deal-  came  president  of  the  univer«ty,  tboogh  t^ 
ings,  speedily  attracted  around  him  all  who  progress  uf  his  disease  went  steadily  onwud  t< 
were  interested  in  literature,  and  led  him  to  the  end.    The  cause  of  medical  scicDoe  ovf 
undertake,  as  a  specialty,  the  importation  of  mnch  to  the  iuvestigationa  of  Dr.  IlDnt  in  Vt 
old  books  and  of  books  in  foreign  languages,  aae  of  quinine  in  fevers,  and  especially  ia  tli 
With  correspondents  in    all  the  chief  book-  treatment  of  yellow  fever. 
'"-'''  "'  '■'■—ope,  hia  operations  gradually  ex-  March  28. — BiritTiB,  Rev.  Ahtouie.  D.  D_  i 
many  of  the  most  noted  coUec-  Presbyterian  clergyman,  Professor  of  Greet  a 
lUt  the  United  States  wore  is  the  Miami  University,  died  at  Oxford.  Ohio.  Kt^ 
ug,  through  his  house,  their  prin-  60  yean.     He  was  a  native  of  New  Ywii. 
Uous.    So  mnch  did  liis  establish-  graduated  at  Union  College,  in  1829  ;  itu^ 
a  centre  of  intelligence  and  cul-  law,  and    subsequently    theology,  vas  scot 
that    when  MM.  Uidot    issued  years    a   pastor,  secretary  of   the    Anwrina 
tlieir  recent  edition  of  Brunet's  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  and   liad  bed 
Libraire,"  the  list  of  subscriptions  connected  with  the  university  about  six  tnoailu 
;  great  work  hy  Messrs.  Penning-  previous  to  his  death.     He  was  tut  emaif 
irgest  obtained  by  any  one  house  scholar  and  an  able  preacher, 
iing  that  of  the  MM.  Didot  them-  March  25. — Clask,  Abel  N.,  a  pablishet  aK 
'enningtou  was  a  member  of  aev-  editor,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  4*  jeuv- 
societies,  and  published  various  He   had    been  connected  wilii  the   Btuiivn' 
iteology  and  history.  Courant  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  pn- 
—Olabk,  Dr.  Baillt  X,  died  at  vions  to  his  deaUtwaa,  for  some  years,  it^cditdr 
N.  Y.,  aged  90  years.   It  is  stated  and  proprietor. 
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laer  Instdtate,  at  HighUtown,  N.  J.  The  pri-  sides  of  a  newspaper  conld  be  printed  it  tbe 
raary  object  of  this  institation  was  the  education  same  time.  His  death  was  the  result  of  t&  a- 
of  the  children  of  missionaries.  Dr.  Wood  had  jury  received  while  testing  a  new  printing- 
entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  great  zeal,  machine. 

and  was  making  vigorous  efforts  toward  a  com-  April  14. — Abrahams,   Sofsov,  IL  D.,  u 

plete  endowment,  when  interrupted  by  death,  eminent  physician  and  phihmthropist,  of  K^ 

Dr.  Wood  was  the  author  of  an  able  work  en-  York,  died  there,  aged  68  years.    He  was  i 

titled  "Old  and  New  Theology,"  setting  forth  native  of  New  York,  a  man  of  fine  schobriy 

the  reasons  which  led  to  the  division  of  the  attainments,  and  thoroughly  aoqu^nted  vid 

Presbyterian  Church;    a  work  entitled  "Call  his  profession.   Having  accumalated  K)iDe  pro^t- 

to  the  Ministry,"  and  several  other  books.  erty,  he  travelled  throughout  the  United  St«t> 

April  8. — Roane,  John  Selden,  formerly  and  Europe,  and  the  entire  Holy  Land.  After 
Governor  of  Arkansas,  died  at  Pine  Bluff.  He  spending  a  life  of  the  greatest  frugality,  tec- 
succeeded  Colonel  Yell  in  command  of  the  Ar-  perance,  and  industry,  and  nobly  coDtrilmtiBf 
kansas  cavahry  in  the  Mexican  War,  was  elected  to  private  as  well  as  public  charities,  be  !«- 
Governor  of  the  State  in  1848,  and  in  the  late  queathed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  large  profotj 
war  held  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  to  various  benevolent  institutions  in  tb«  dtj. 
Confederate  army.  Though  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  he  was  oerer 

April  9. — Stearns,   Mijor   Gbobge  L.,   an  sectarian  in   his  charities,  giving    to  Jew  s^ 

Amorioan  patriot  and  reformer,  died  in  New  Gentile  alike. 

York.    He  was  a  native  of  Medford,  Mass.,  and  April  16. — Bowen,  Hon.   Hkxbt,  died  it 

the  son  of  a  teacher  of  high  reputation.   In  early  Providence,  R.  I.    He  was  Secretary  of  State  fcr 

life  he  took  up  the  business  of  ship-chandlery,  Bhode  Island  from  1819  to  1849,  and  prerioGa!; 

and  after  a  prosperous  career  entered  into  the  for  two  years  Attorney-General  of  the  State. 

manufacture  of  sheet  and  pipe  lead,  in  which  April  16. — Corr,  Benjamih  Boxxngs,  U.K 

he  also  attained  eminent  success.     He  early  an  eminent  physician,  died  in  San  Franc^oa 

became  identified  with  the  antislavery  cause,  Cal.    He  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Septetr 

in  the  faithful  and  generous  advocacy  of  which  ber  10, 1801,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  13^ 

he  won  perhaps  his  greatest  eminence.    Being  and  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Pa^  ii 

a  member  of  the  Whig  party,  he  became  a  Free-  1826.    He  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  to 

Soiler  in  1848,  and  since  that  period  has  been  profession  in  Butfalo,  N.  Y.,  Fittsfield,  )bs^ 

thoroughly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  and  in  New  York  City,  until  1849,  when  be  i^ 

justice.    He  was  a  warm  friend  of  John  Brown,  moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  his  iw^ical 

aided  him  in  Kansas,  and  stood  by  him  un-  career  was  a  brilliant  one.    His  death  ocfomd 

flinchingly  until  his  death.    Soon    after   the  suddenly  from  disease  of  the  heart,  while  vali- 

breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  Mr.  Stearns  turned  ing  in  the  street 

his  attention  to  the  necessity  of  enlisting  the  April  10. — Pbnnook,  Caspar  Wistab,  ILD. 

black  man  in  the  national  cause,  having  pre-  an  eminent  physician,  professor,  and  meviiou 

viously  labored  assiduously  in  the  emancipation  writer,  died  at  Howellville,  Delaware  C<cn^. 

movement.     The  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Pa.,  aged  67  years.   His  attainments  in  roediesJ 

Massachusetts  regiments,  and  the  Fifth  cavalry,  science  were  held  in  high  estimation  in  Yxa\.^i 

were  largely  recruited  tlirough  his  instrumcn-  as  well  as  in  this  country.    For  some  time  bt 

tality.    In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Ten-  was  a  physician  to  the  Philadelphia  n<»pit&I. 

nessee,  being  commissioned  as  miyor,  through  but  a  few  years  since  an  incurable  disctse  yt 

the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Stanton,  he  the  spine  ox)mpelled  him  to  abandon  the  artin 

was  of  untold  service  to  the  national  cause  by  duties  of  his  profession,  and  in  its  irresstil-'^ 

enlisting  regiment  after  regiment  of  black  men  progress  destroyed  all  power  of  motion,  larrt: 

in  the  volunteer  anny.    He  was  the  founder  of  his  mind  only  entirely  unaffected.    He  w«  :i 

The  Oommontomlth  and  Ei^fht  Way — newspa-  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  diseases  of  ttt 

pers  for  the  dissemination  of  hfs  ideas — ^and  he  heart 

bestowed  upon  these  two  papers  what  to  many  April  19. — Hedge,  Hon.  Isaac  Lothsop.  £«< 

men  would  be  independent  fortunes.  in  Plymouth,  Mass.    He  was  bom  in  that  tu^ 

April  11.— Tatlob,  John  McCartney,   an  December  7, 1798,  graduated  at  Harvard  UHiTe* 

editor  and  State  Senator  of  Louisiana,  died  at  sity  in  the  class  of  1820,  and  was  a  mefeit: 

Baton  Rouge,  aged  87  years.    He  was  a  native  in  Plymouth  in  partnership  with  his  brod-- 

of  Madison  County,  Ala.    During  the  late  war  Thomas  until  1837.    He  was  chosen  a  B€f«; 

he  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  captain  sentative  to  the  State  Legislature  in  ISi^,  c- 

of  the  First  Louisiana  cavalry,  and  participated  was  elected  a  Senator  from  Plymouth  dissv. 

in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes-  in  1834  and  1886.    He  was  obosen  a  &^ert<^ 

see.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  State  of  the  Plymouth  Bank  in  October,  1826,  aad  c 

Senator  from  the  parish  of  Baton  Rouge  to  the  July,  1848,  was  elected  its  president,  cuDtiiit- 

Louisiana  Legislature.    He  was  the  proprietor  ing  at  the  head  of  the  institutioa  nctfl  Jc^. 

and  editor  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Advocate.  1869,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  partin 

ApHl  12.— Bullock,  William,  died  in  Phil-  loss  of  eyesight.    In  1860  he  bccaime  totti^y 

adelphia,  aged  63  years.    He  was  the  inventor  blind,  but  his  health  continued  good  unul  a 

of  an  improved  printing-press,  by  which  both  short  time  before  his  death. 
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Connty,  N.  Y.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  May  1 0.— Pond,  Obables  Floter,  a  weakky 

and  was  a  Representative  from  the  Otsego  dis-  and  philanthropic  citizen  of  Hartford,  Coon^ 

trict  from  1853  to  1855.    He  was  a  prominent  died  in  that  city.    He  was  born  in  Hsrtfofd, 

man.  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  citizen.  January  21,  1809,  graduated  at  Yale  Collei^ii 

May  1.— -Shaw,  Gardineb  Howland,  a  popu-  the  class  of  1830,  immediately  after  which  be 

lar  merchant  and  philanthropist  of  Boston,  died  spent  two  or  three  years  in  Eoropean  trml 

in  Toolonse,  France,  aged  47  years.    He  was  a  From  1842  until  his  death  he  was  preadefitof 

native  of  Boston,  and  studied  at  Harvard  Ool-  the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  SpruigficldRiil- 

lege,  but  left  before  the  completion  of  his  col-  road  Company,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to tbe 

legiate  course,  to  become  a  partner  in  the  mer-  details  of  the  business.    The  high  reputatjoocf 

contile  house  of  which  his  father  was  l^e  head,  the  road  has  been  gained  under  bis  mm^ 

May  8. — Bubnham,  Elbazab,   an    eminent  ment.    Mr.  Pond  belonged  to  the  Deaoaitk 

lawyer  and  pioneer  in  Central  New  York,  died  party,  and  in  1860  went  with  the  Donglaiwint 

in  Aurora,  Cayuga  County,  aged  87  years.    He  In  1864  his  name  headed  the  MoOlellan  tieka 

was  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  removed  to  the  of  candidates  for  electors  in  (he  State  of  C«- 

borders  of  Cayuga  Lake  in  1798,  where,  after  necticut    Hblife  abounded  in  deeds  of  lao- 

giving  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  he  was  tentatious  charity. 

admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  quite  promi-  May  15. — Benedict,  Brevet  M^orAisiiL 
nent  in  his  profession.  He  held  the  position  of  captain  Fourth  Fnited  States  Infrntry,  di«d  is 
postmaster  under  the  administration  of  Jeflfer-  New  York  from  the  result  of  wounds  receired 
son,  was  a  Presidential  elector  for  John  Quincy  in  the  battie  of  Fredericksburg  in  IWl  la- 
Adams,  and  was  of  the  electoml  college  of  1856  mediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  wr  k? 
whose  vote  was  given  for  General  Fremont,  volunteered  as  a  private  in  Colonel  Bntterf^* 
He  was  a  man  of  clear  and  comprehensive  in-  regiment,  which  wa^  one  of  the  three  that  fr« 
tellect.  left  New  York  City  for  the  seat  of  war.  I: 

May  8. — ^Mott,  William  F.,  a  prominent  and  August,  1861,  however,  he  left  the  volBBtec 

philanthropic  citizen  of  New  York,  died  in  that  service,  having  received  a  commisrioiiassww; 

city,  aged  83  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Regular  Infantrj.  U 

York.    He  commenced  his  life  with  moderate  March,  1862,  he  embarked  for  the  Peainaii 

means,  and,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  and  through  most  of  the  batties  of  tiie  Potowf 

Samuel  F.  Mott,  successfully  pursued  what  is  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry  and  mffia**- 

now  known  as  the  domestic  commission  busi-  ing  bravery.    At  Fredericksburg  Mi^jor  Btct- 

ness,  from  which,  many  years  ago,  he  retired  diet  commanded  forty  men  of  the  strong pwi^ 

with  an  ample  fortune,  believing  that  Christian  line  that  in  the  darkness  was  poshed  op  to  tbc 

moderation  forbade  large  accumulations  by  in-  enemy^s  main  line,  while  our  beaten  army  wis r^ 

dividuals.    His  active  energies  and  benevolent  treating  across  the  river.  The  orders  were  to  bcJ 

impulses  were  then  tamed  vigorously  in  the  the  position  until  relieved,  and  the  intenticiw 

direction  of  public  and  private  enterprises  for  to  withdraw  the  picket-line  before  dirt^ 

the  relief  of  the  neglected,  the  poverty-stricken,  should  reveal  its  nearness  to  the  enemy.  By  ^«f 

and  the  diseased.   His  contributions  to  the  Ci  ty  fatal  mistake  the  line  was  not  relieved  asdir«*v«C 

Dispensary,  the  House  of  Refuge,  Colored  Or-  and  at  daylight  the  enemy,  from  inost  deti^*- 

phan  Asylum,  and  Women's  Hospital,  were  tive  short  range,  opened  fire.    Tfhfleairiinit«*' 

generous,  while  objects  of  less  prominence  were  his  men  by  his  voice  and  example,  hettl,  ^ 

constantly  receiving  his  attention.    Mr.  Mott  through  the  lungs  with  a  Minifi  ball  and  «= 

was  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  only  rescued  by  the  devotion  of  hi?  d* 

MayO. — Calhoun,  Henry,  died  in  New  York  Though  supposed  to  bo  mortally  woimdeit 

City.    lie  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  one  three  months  he  reported  himself  at  WaArJ- 

of  a  largo  family  of  brothers,  all  of  whom  be-  ton  for  duty,  with  his  wound  still  opeij.  B* 

came  conspicuous  in  public  life.    He  was  a  val-  joined  hb  regiment  at  ChancellorsriDe  w*' 

ued  partner  in  a  very  prominent  jobbing-house  in  the  battie  was  in  progress.    At  Gettysbar;  * 

New  York,  until,  resigning  business,  he  received  wounding  of  his  superiors  placed  him  in  <♦ 

the  appointment  of  deputy  collector  of  the  port  niand  of  his  regiment,  and  he  handled  it  3> 

under  Fillmore,  since  whose  administration  he  all  the  carnage  of  that  terrible  day  with  r* 

had  filled  this  responsible  position,  almost  with-  credit  to  himself.    Shortly  after  Gettyjbrt-* 

out  interval,  and  with  distinguished  ability  and  health  began  to  fail  him,  his  wonnded  ^ 

faithfulness.  showing  evident  signs  of  weaknes  and  irn* 

May  8. — Hise,  Hon.  Eluah,  member  of  Con-  tion.    In  spite  of  this,  however,  he  still  ««• 

gress  from  the  third  Kentucky  district,  com-  field  duty,  and  for  some  time  comniaDdwl  t* 

mitted  suicide  by  shooting  himself  through  the  Fourth  Infantry,  as  tlie  body-guard  at  Ge^' 

brain,  at  RusscUville,  Ky.     He  was  born  July  Grant's   headquarters  during  the  Peter^*'^ 

4,  1802,  was  elected  to  serve  out  the  term  of  campaign.    He  was  last  stationed  at  1^^^*^ 

another  member  in  1866,  and  was  reelected  to  barracks,  leaving  there  about  four  rooatltf  w- 

the  Fortieth  Congress.    A  short  time  previous  fore  his  death  to  seek  a  warmer  statioii. 

to  his  death  he  fell  into  a  state  of  mental  de-  May  15. — Phillips,  Jonas  B.,  an  enaHT 

pression,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  was  lawyer,  died  in  New  York.    He  was  a  b*^ 

led  to  commit  the  fatal  deed,  of  Philadelphia,  graduated  at  Girard  CoiJtf- 
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caDtile  pursuits.    As  a  factor,  agent,  and  own-  remoTed  to  North  Corentrj,  where  be  wm  is- 
er,  he  made  Tojages  to  yarious  parts  of  the    stalled  as  pastor,  March  10, 1819,  and  deroud 

world,  visiting  the  East  Indies  and  the  chief  himself  with  great  zeaJ  and  energy  to  his  work, 

marts  of  Europe.    During  the  war  of  1812  he  Such  were  his  views  of  the  sacredoess  of  tbe 

was  captured  in  one  of  his  vessels  and  carried  pastoral  relation  that  he  declined  8e?6ral  inTi- 

to  Bermuda,  remaining  manj  months  on  that  tations  to*  other  important  fields  of  kW- 

island.    Earlj  retiriog  from  seafaring  life,  he  though  he  spent  one  year  very  successMj  n 

made  Salem  his  home,  and  from  it  directed  collecting  funds  for  the    endowment  of  ^ 

for  a  great  length  of  time  a  vigorous,  energetic.  Theological  Institute  of  Ck>nnecticut,  of  wbki 

skilfm  and  prosperous  husiness  as  a  ship-owner  he  was  for  many  years  a  trustee,  and  that  vm- 

and  merchant.  nary  owes  much  of  its  prosperi^  to  bisderoted 

June  8. — Tardt,  Miyor  John   A.,  United  and  zealous  efforts. 

States  Army  topographical  engineer,  died  in  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Yale  Colk^ii 

Georgetown,  D.  C,  aged  28  years.    He  gradu-  1849,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  frooli 

ated  at  West  Point  in  1860,  second  in  his  class;  Alma  Mater,  Hamilton  College,  in  1851 

served  at  Fort  Pickens  in  1861,  and  was  with  On  account  of  age  and  infirmity  he  resgne^ 

the  Hilton  Head  expedition,  and  finally  in  the  active  pastoral  duties  in  1661. 

western  army,  receiving  the  hrevet  of  m^or  June  7. — O'Haba,  Ool.  Theodosi,  fonuriT 

for  his  services  in  the  field.    His  death  was  an  ofiScer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  a  pott 

hastened  hy  exposure  in  the  performance  of  of  some  merit,  died  in  Barhour  Coontj,  Ak 

his  arduous  duties.  He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  in  wbicb  St£t 

June  5. — SniPPEzr,  WnxiAH.  M.  D.,  an  emi-  he  resided  for  some  years ;  served  in  the  tmj, 

nent   physician,  scientist,  and  phUanthropist,  and  suheequentiy  was  connected  with  tbeLopei 

died  in  Philadelphia.   He  was  horn  in  that  city,  and  Walker  movements.    During  the  wv  U 

January  29.  1792,  and  was  a  grandson  of  Dr.  was  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  A.  &  J<^ 

William  Shippen,  a  surgeon  of  the  American  too,  and  afterward  upon  that  of  Oenenl  Bn^ 

army  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  af-  At  one  time  he  edited  the  Mobile  EegUterl 

terward  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  June  7. — TmkBLB,  J.  M.«  a  theatrical  vfM- 

Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  tect,  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.     He  was  bon  k 

He  was  prepared  for  college  in  Germ  an  town.  New  York  in  1813,  and  early  connected  bis- 

and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  self  with  the  United  States  Navy.    Le*^ 

vania  in  1811,  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Oas-  that,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  trade  (^^ 

par  Wistar,  and  was  for  some  time  Professor  carpentry.    At  a  later  period  he  became  ix» 

of  Anatomy  in  the  University.    Subsequently  nected  with  the  Bowery  Theatre  as  gtife-ar- 

he  practised  his  profession  in  Bucks  County,  penter.     From  the  Bowery  he  went,  in  t^ 

Pa.,  but  in  1836  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  same  capacity,  to  the  old  National,  when  ^ 

devoted  his  time  to  the  public  school^  and  to  distinguished    himself  hy    devising  ezoelltet 

the  charitable  and  religious  institutions  of  the  scenery  and  stage  appointments.     After  tk 

city.    For  nearly  forty  years  he  was  a  member  National  Theatre  was  burned,  he  bectoe  ii 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  architect  and  builder  of  theatres.     He  ici 

Jersey,  frequently  taking  part  in  the  examin-  Tripler  Hall,  the  old  Broadway,  the  Olnspta 

ation  of  the  students  in  the  departments  of  ana  the  New  Bowery,  besides  theatres  iaBsf^ 

physical  science.    He  was  prominent  in  all  the  falo,  Charleston,  Richmond,  and  other  cfiic^ 

educational  and  charitable  movements  of  his  He  remodelled  the  Albany  Museum,  aad.  m 

native  city,  and  held  a  high  place  in  the  affeo-  1863,  built  the  Albany  Academy  of  Ks& 

tions  of  aJl  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  which  continued  under  his  managem^t  n^ 

contact  his  death.    For  several  years  previous  lo'^ 

June  7. — Calhouit,  Rev.  Gbobgb  Albion,  death  he  had  been  totally  blind. 
D.  D.,  an  eminent  Congregational  clergyman,  June  9, — ^Pbok,  Hon.  HEHBTE^MiDisier Bel- 
aud polemic  writer,  died  in  North  Coventry,  dent  and  Consul-General  of  the  United  So» 
Conn.,  aged  78  years.  He  was  of  Scottish  an-  to  Hayti,  died  at  Port  an  Prince.  He  w* 
cestry,  attained  to  a  large  stature,  and  was  a  native  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  After  sto^ 
leader  in  his  youth  among  his  companions.  He  theology,  he  entered  the  Congregational  ins^ 
commenced  tiie  study  of  law,  but  subsequently  try.  Some  years  later  he  was  appointed  (^ 
entered  college,  and  with  one  other  student  con-  fessor  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio.  Mr.  Peck  t^ 
stituted  the  first  class  at  Hamilton,  and  took  ,  came  early  known  as  an  ardent  champioe  J 
his  degree  on  graduation  at  Williams,  where  he  the  antislavery  cause,  and  in  1856  he  Utfk  A 
had  studied  during  a  part  of  his  course.  By  active  part  in  the  presidential  campaign,  fr 
great  efforts  and  the  most  rigid  economy  he  exercised  a  great  political  influence  in  bis  o«i 
completed  his  studies  at  Andover  and  was  and  the  adjoining  States,  hut  was  never  knovi 
licensed  to  preach  April  22,  1817.  to  seek  any  office.    In  1862,  his  heahfa  ^ 

The  year  after  his  graduation  he  spent  as  a  greatly  impaired,  he  accepted  from  Mr.  Udc^ 

Home  Missionary  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  in  the  position  of  Commissioner  to  Hayti,  bopisc 

Western  New  York,  preaching  almost  daily,  thus  both  to  improve  his  health  and  to  haw  m 

and  laboring  so  diligently  and  continuously  as  opportunity  to  continue  his  efforts  in  bdialf  (^ 

pennanentiy  to  ii^ure  his  health.    Thence  he  the  negro  race.    In  1865,  he  received  the  at 
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pointmeDt  as  Ifinister  Resident  near  the  same  trial  before  tbe  United  States  Conrt  of  Claims, 

government.  he  retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Safferns,  where 

June  9. — ^Tbbadwell,  Setmoub  B.,  a  promi-  he  remained  nntil  his  death. 

neDt  politioian  of  Michigan,  died  at  Jackson,  Juns  13. — ^Bbown,  Thomas,  a   lawyer  and 

Mich.    He  was  bom  at  Bridgeport,   Conn.,  formerly  a  journalist  in  Ohio,  died  in  Brooklyn, 

Jnoe.  1795.    In  1838  he  became  known  to  the  L.  I.,  aged  about  48  years.    He  was  a  natire  of 

pablic  a?  the   author  of  a  volume    entitled  Ohio,  and  passed  the  earlier  years  of  his  life 

''American  Liberties   and  American  Slavery  upon  his  father^s  farm ;  graduated  at  Franklin 

Morally  aiid  Politically  Hlnstrated,'"  and  from  College,  and  studied  law  in  Cleveland,  wbere, 

this  time  was  identified  with  all  the  contentions  for  a  time,  he  practised  his   profession.    He 

and  movements^f  the  old  Liberty  party.    In  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Free-Soil  move- 

1839  he  removed  to  Michigan  to  take  charge  of  ment  of  1848,  and  in  1850  abandoned  the  pro- 

an  antislavery  paper,  which  was  published  at  fession  of  law,  ahd,  in  connection  with  Colonel 

a  peconiary  loss  for  some  time.     In  1840  and  John  C.  Vaughn  established  the  True  DemO' 

1844  he  supported  James  G.  Bimey,  and  in  craty  the  Free-Soil  organ  of  Northern  Ohio. 

1852,  John  P.  Hale,  for  president,  and  in  1854,  In  1853    he  withdrew    from   the  Democrat^ 

when  the  Republican  party  was  formed,  he  was  which,  in  the  conrse  of  Uie  next  year,  became 

the  nominee  of  the  !^ee-Soil  party  for  Com-  the   Cleveland   Leader^   and   established   tbe 

missioner  of  the  State  Land  Office.    The  new  Ohio  Farmer,    At  this  time  he  became  a  warm 

party  placed  his  name  upon  their  ticket,  and  he  personal  friend  of  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase, 

was  twice  elected.    As  a  member  of  the  State  and  on  that  gentleman's  accession  to  the  Treas- 

Gablnet  he  was  honest  and  fearless,  and  dis-  ury  Mr.  Brown  was  appointed  special  agent 

tingaLshed  himself  by  an  able  State  paper  against  of  the  Treasury  Department  for   the  Pacific 

the  constitutionality  of  the  payment  by  the  coast.    In  that  capacity  he  first  went  to  San 

State  of  the  expenses  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su-  Francisco  in  1862,  and  while  there  he  setded 

preroe  Court,  whose  salaries  were  fixed  by  the  many  irregularities  in  the  management  of  the 

Constitntion  at  a  grossly  inadequate  sum.    His  United  States  Mint,  Marine  Hospital,  and  Cus- 

views  on  this  subject  were  followed  by  the  tom-Honse.    After  his  return  to  New  York  he 

board  of  State  Auditors,  in  opposition  to  those  acted  for  some  time  as  Private  Secretary  to 

of  the  Attorney-General.    From  1859  he  lived  Mr.  Smythe,  Collector  of  that  Port,  and  at  the 

in  retirement  upon  a  farm  near  Jackson,  Michi-  time  of  his  death  was  Supervisor  and  special 

gan,  where  he  died.  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department    of  New 

June  11. — ^EiNQ,  Hon.  James  Gohe,  died  in  York.    Mr.  Brown  possessed  social  qualities 

New  York.     He  was  born  in  Everton,  near  of  the  highest  order  and  was  a  writer  of  no  or- 

li^erpool,  England,  May  3,  1819,  during  the  dinary  ability. 

temporary  residence  of  his  parents  there;  Jujhe  15. — Cakuienoex,  John  Hermank,  a 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  class  of  landscape  painter,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  in 
1839,  studied  law  in  New  York,  and  was  ad-  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  for 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1842 ;  was  appointed  Judge  many  years  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  and  a  snc- 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1850,  by  Governor  cesstul  teacher  of  his  art ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Hant,  and  held  that  office  till  January,  1852.  Art  Association  and  one  of  the  earliest  and 
He  then  joined  the  firm  of  James  G.  King  dc  most  active  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Acad- 
BoDs,  bankers.  •  He  was  widely  known  for  his  emy  of  Design,  and  of  the  Artists'  Fund  So- 
thorough  patriotism   and  strict  integrity   of  ciety  of  New  York. 

character.  Jurie  16. — Abbott,  Brevet  Colonel  Robert 
June  12. — ^White,  Hon.  James  W.,  a  promi-  0.,  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  died  in 
nent  lawyer,  Jndge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  48  years.  He  entered 
New  York,  died  at  SufiTerns,  N.  Y,  aged  61  the  army  in  1849,  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  in 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Limerick,  Ireland*  that  year  accompanied  Magruder's  Battery  to 
and  was  a  nephew  of  the  Irish  author  Gerald  California.  After  serving  about  five  years  on 
Griffin,  with  whom  he  was  a  classmate  in  Dub-  the  Pacific  coast,  he  was  ordered  East,  and 
lio  Univernty.  He  emigrated  to  America  at  served  in  Florida  and  Texas  until  the  outbreak 
the  age  of  16,  and  at  Binghamton  studied  of  the  war  in  1861.  During  1861,  he  re- 
law  witJi  General  Waterman,  whose  daughter  mained  on  duty  in  New  York,  busily  occupied 
lie  married  in  1834.  Soon  thereafter  he  as  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Medical  Purveyor, 
moved  to  New  York  and  opened  a  law-office,  Early  in  1862,  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Po- 
and  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  late  tomac  for  its  first  campaign,  and  was  made 
Archbiahop  Hughes  founded  and  edited  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  hold- 
NevB  York  Freeman^i  Journal,  He  was  an  ing  that  position  till  after  the  second  battle  of 
inflaential  member  of  the  Irish  Directory  and  Bull  Run.  He  was  then  assigned  to  duty  a» 
a  leader  in  Irish-American  movements  gener-  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  Washing- 
ally.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  Superior  ton.  He  was  there  at  the  head  of  the  great  re- 
Coart.  As  a  zealous  Union  man  during  the  ceiving  depot  for  the  sick  and  the  wounded  of 
war,  be  became  the  intimate  friend  of  l^cre-  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had  charge  of 
tary  Stanton  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  physi-  all  the  hospitals  in  and  about  Washington,  to- 
cal  powers  having  been  overtaxed,  in  a  recent  getlier  with  all  the  hospital  transports.     At 
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tiraes  he  had  more  than  40,000  sick  men  to  care  mainder  of  his  days  io  rest.    Dnrmg  fortj4Yo 

for.    His  work  was  not  only  arduous  in  the  ex-  years  of  active  service  in  the  ubordi,  )lr. 

trome,  but  incessant ;  and  his  health  at  leogth  Pomeroy  took  bat  one   vacation.    If  abseot 

broke   fiown   nnder  the    overwhelming  task,  he  supplied  his  pulpit  by  ezchaage.   He  we 

In  the  winter  of  1865,  when  the  war  was  over,  a  vigorous  thinker  and  writer,  and  his  mm- 

he  was  taken  sick,  but  remained  on  duty  until  trations  were  greatly  blessed. 
November,  1866.     He  then  accepted    a    six        JtiTie  21. — Alvobd,  Edwabd  L,  a  iwrinler, 

months'  Mck  leave,  and  went  to  his  home  in  and  soldier  of  the  Union  army,  died  in  5ev 

Santa  Cruz,  West  Indies,  returning  but  a  short  York.    He  was  bom  in  Franklin,  Pcim^  is 

time  previous  to  his  death.     His   character  1828,  and  removed  to  New  York  not  far  Irea 

of  spotless  integrity,  his  high  professional  skill  1850.    For  some  years  he  was  one  of  the  cob- 

and  untiring  energy,  combined  with  his  rare  positors  in  the  office  of  the  7VQ>unc.    Ueeirir 

administrative  ability,  fully  merited  the  honora-  enlisted  in  the  war,  leaving  hia  case  in  1S61  to 

ble  distinction  he  had  acquired.  take  a  place  in  the  Fifth  Khode  Island  Toiai- 

June  19. — Dodge,  General  Henbt,  First  Ter-  teers.    He  was  discharged  from  the  service  « 

ritorial  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  died  at  Bur-  account  of  sickness,  but  l>ecoming  thoroc^j 

lington,  Iowa.     He  was  bom  at    Vincennes,  convalescent  he  at  once  reSnlisted  in  1862  ia 

Ind.,  in  1782.    In  1812  he  entered  the  regular  the  Ninth  New  Jersey  regiment,  and  withVii*. 

army,  and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  regiment  was  with  Sherman  in  the  march  to 

command  of  troops  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  sea.    At  one  time  he  took  po^essioa  d 

Missouri.    He  distinguished  himself  especially  a  press  and  types  at  Goldsboro',  N.  Cv,  it4 

in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  as  an    Indian  printed  a  Union  newspaper.    While  senriagi- 

fighter  was  thought  to  have  no  superior.    In  a  member  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  reipuni^ 

1884  he  was  successfully  employed  by  General  he  participated  in  the  attack  on  and  captort;  U 

Jackson  to  make  peace  with  the  red  men  of  the  Roanoke  Island,  and  afterward  did  good  h:- 

frontier,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  commanded  vice  at  the  battle  of  Newborn.    He  remiifici 

an  ]mpoL*tant  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mount-  in  the  war  till  the  end  of  all — the  final  clQ^^ 

ains.    For  these  services  he  received  from  Con-  up  at  Appomattox  Oonrt-House. 
gross  a  sword,  and  the  thanks  of  the  nation.        June  24. — Ritchie,  Hon.  David,  died  at  Rl?- 

General  Dodge  served  the  territory  uninter-  burg,  Pa.    He  was  bora  in  Canonsbofg,  Psp 

mptedly,  as  governor  or  delegate  in  Congress,  August  19,  1812 ;  graduated  at  Jeflersoa  Cv 

from  the  date  of  the  territorial  organization  lege  in  1829,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  F.tt?- 

until  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  as  a  State — a  burgh  in  1835,   and  subsequently  sbdie«I  :^ 

period  of  twelve  years.  Heidelberg  University,  Germany,  where  in  1S7 

June  19. — Newton,   Hon.   Isaac,  Commis-  he  took  the  degree  of  J.  U.  D.    He  iis*  » 

sioner   of  Agriculture,   died  at   Washington,  Representative   in    Congress  from   Pittsbm 

D.  0.  He  was  bom  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  from  1852  to  1858,  serving  on  the  Coairoiua 

in  1800,  passed  his  early  years  on  a  farm,  and  on  Foreign  Affairs.    Subsequently  he  was^- 

had  the  education  of  a  farmer's  boy.    After  his  pointed  judge  of  Alleghany  County  coa.'t  ii 

marriage  he   settled  on  a  farm  in  Delaware  Pittsburg. 

County,  Pa.,  which  was    celebrated   for   its        June  27. — Denibon,  Hon.  Chaeleb,  dieJ:^ 

neatness,  order,  and  productiveness;   and   he  Wilkesbarrc,  Pa.    He  was  bora  in  Wyocis; 

eventually  took  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Valley,  Pa^  January  28,  1818;  graduated  & 

model  farmers  of  the  State.   At  an  early  period  Dickinson  College  in  1889,  and  practised  li< 

he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Agricultural  more  than  twenty  years,  when  in  1863  ht  w» 

Society,  and  was  among  those  who  urged  upon  elected  a  Representative  to  Congress,  and  inl*«H 

Congress  the   importance   of  establishing  an  was   reSlected,  serving  on  the  Committee  a 

a^cultural  bureau.     On  the  election  of  Mr.  Indian  Affairs,  and  Expenditures  in  the  X^t? 

Lincoln  the  measure    was  adopted,  and   Mr.  Department.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he ^j* 

Newton   received  an  appointment  to  preside  a  member  of  the  Fortietli  Congress, 
over  the   new   department,    as   its   commis-        June  SO. — Dewey,  Lieut  OBViLLKSMiTa.r,>. 

sioner.  A.,  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Now  Orleans.  Hews* 

June  20. — ^Pomebot,  Rev.  Medad,  an  emi-  born  at  Doncaster,  Erie  County,  N.  Y«  -^'|^ 

nent Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  at  Auburn,  1841,  and  early  evinced  a  taste  for  military^ 

N.  Y.    He  was  bom  in  Soutliampton,  Mass.,  In  1861,  upon  the  first  call  by  President Uor* 

April  6,  1792;  graduated  at  Williams  College  for  volunteers,  he  enlisted  in  the  Tweo^y-fe* 

in  1817,  and    after    spending   two  years   in  New  York  Volunteers,  serving  faithfcHy  c*» 

teaching,  daring  which  he  pursued  the  study  the  spring  of  1862,  when  he  was  insde  •*«■■ 

of  theology,   he    entered  the  ministry.     He  lieutenantof  the  Forty-ninth  New  York  Vufc>- 

preached  twelve  years  in  Cayuga  County,  and  teers.    He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Peix:^ 

in  1833  was  settled  in  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  where  sular campaign,  andat  An tietam,  wherein*  o' 

he    remained    until  1840,  and  returning   to  mandetl  his  c:)mpany  .nnd  was  slightly  vo^n" ' 

Cayuga  labored  another  twelve  years.    Subse-  Shortly  after  General  Bu made  assumed  _ 

quenUy  he  preached  at  Wellsburg,  Chemung  mand  of  the  army,  Lieutenant  Dewej  re* 

County,  and  at  Otisco,  Onondaga  County,  and  his  commission  in  the  Forty-ninth,  and  sooa 

in  1861  removed  to  Aubum,  to  spend  the  re-  accepted  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  Treoty* 
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mandaDt   of  the   United   States  Armory  in  died  at  Athens,  Qeorgia.    He  was  for  masj 

Springfield,  Mass. ;  died  in  that  city,  aged  about  years  previous  to   his   death    editor  of  the 

26  years.    He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  Southern    CultuMtor^    the   only    agricnltonl 

1862,  and  served  honorably  in  the  late  war.  paper  that  sustained  itself  during  the  war,  sod 

July  8. — Todd,  Rev.  Nathaitibl,  a  Presby-  was  distinguished  for  his  thorough  pracdal 

terian  clergyman  and  teacher,  died  in  Pitts-  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  his  excdkni 

hurg.  Pa.      Ho  was  bom  in  Rowley,  Mass., .  judgment  in  matters  appertaining  to  fanoiof. 

January,  1780 ;  graduated  at  Brown  University,  July  17. — Hitchcock,  Daioel  D.,  M.  D.,  tt 

R.  I.,  in  1800 ;  studied  theology  in  Philadelphia,  eminent  physician  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  iod 

and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1803,  at  Bridge-  of  cholera,  at  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  45th  yetrcf 

ton,  N.  J.    After  preaching   some  years  in  his  age.    He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  sb^ 

Schenectady,  his  health  compelled  him  to  re-  rior  classical  and  professional  education.    Eb 

sign  his  charge,  and  when  sufiiciently  recovered  father  had  been  a  misnonary  of  the  Amoioi 

he  assumed  the  two-fold  duties  of  pastor  and  Board  among  the  Cherokee  Indiana,  and  fiod- 

teacher  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.     After  leaving  ing  that  an  educated  physician  was  needed,  bi 

Woodbury,  he  was  successively  principal  of  an  settled  among    them  and  practised   his  pio- 

academy   at  Westchester,    Harrisburg,    Leb-  fession  intelligently  and  earnestly  for  abott 

anon,  Mifflinburg,  and  Beaver,  Pa.,  and  for  sixteen  years.     The  trying  years  of  the  wr 

many  years  of  a  classical  school  in  Allegheny,  bore  hard  on  the  Cherokee  people,  and  Dr. 

where  many  who  are  now  ministers  of  the  Hitchcock  lost  all  his  property  and  becsw 

Gospel,  teadiers,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  mer-  broken  down  in  health.    He  was  just  reeorer- 

chants,   ei^oyed  the  benefits  of  his  tuition,  ing  from  these  disasters,  and  had  received  tlie 

Though  during  the  greater  part  of  his  active  appointment  of  Pension  Agent  for  the  Cbfro- 

life  he  was  known  to  the  public  as  a  teacher,  kee  Nation,  when  on  the  29th  of  Jane  cfaokn 

yet  he  always  considered  the  preaching  of  the  broke  out  at  Fort  Gibson,  and  from  that  dste 

Gospel  to  be  his  great  business.    Mr.  Todd  was  to  the  16th  of  July  he  labored  incessantly,  dif 

an    earnest,    open-hearted    man,    decided   in  and  night,  among  the  sick  and  dying,  when  lie 

opinions,  and  expressing  himself  without  dis-  was  attacked  suddenly,  and  died,  aher  an  £1- 

guise  or  reserve.    In  the  early  part  of  his  min-  ness  of  less  than  twenty  hours, 

istry  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  revivals  July  18. — ^Bbrqen,  Hon.  John  6.,  died  ii 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  New  Jersey.  ,  Brooldyn,  N.  Y.    He  was  born  in   1814^  uA 

His  manner  in  the  pulpit  in  his  prime  of  life,  it  entered  public  life  in  1846  as  Supervisor  of  tk 

is  said,  was  impressive,  and  at  times  powerful.  Eighth  and  Nintii  Wards  of  Brooklyn,  wliirh 

July  8. — Van  Embuboh,  Capt.  Abbam,  U.  S.  post  he  filled  at  various  times  untU  1858.  He 
Yoluut-eers,  committed  suicide  m  a  fit  of  insan-  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Botrd 
ity,  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  aged  86  years.  At  the  of  Education.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  br 
commencement  of  the  late  war  he  offered  his  the  Governor  as  one  of  the  Commissiooen  d 
services  to  the  General  Government,  together  the  Metropolitan  Police,  at  which  post  be  ^^- 
with  those  of  his  military  company,  *^  The  Na-  mained  until  the  close  of  his  life.  In  18$€  be 
tional  Guard,''  and  was  accepted.  Upon  his  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Hethb, 
return  he  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Legis-  and  his  faithfulness  and  devotion  in  cvety  de 
lature.  While  at  work  upon  his  farm  Ms  brain  partment  of  duty  greatly  aggravated  the  de- 
was  injured  by  a  sunstroke.  dine  of  his  health. 

July  9. — ^Emo,  Rufub  H.,  a  banker,  died  July  20. — Chakdler.    (General    Samtxu  t 

suddenly  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  aged  78  years.    He  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  died  at  Lexingum. 

was  a  native  of  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  and  was  the  Mass.,  in  his  74th  year.  -In  the  year  1812,  st 

son  of  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  the  age  of  18,  he  received  the  appointneot  d 

When  a  young  man  he  removed  to  Albany,  and  first-lieutenant  in    the  army,    and  went  icto 

entered  into  the  dry-goods  business.    Snbse-  service  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  taking  part  ir 

auently  he  became  a  director  and  president  of  the  battle  of  Lundy^s  Lane  and  in  other  o 

[le  State  Bank  in  that  city,  with  which  he  was  gagements  during  the  war  with  Great  BritaifiL 

connected  nearly  forty  years.    He  was  a  man  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  left  the  service  vA 

of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  was  well  known  went  into  trade  in  his  native  town.     He  soca 

for  his  liberality.  gained  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizen&  aatd 

July  12. — BoNNAFON,  Urst-Lient  A.  B.,  U.  thenceforward  took  an  active  part  in  the  to«r 

8.  A.,  died  at  Indianola,  Texas.    He  entered  and  subsequently  in   county  affairs.       After 

the  volunteer  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  having  been  a  member  of  both  branches  of  tk 

late  war,  in  the  Seventy-eighth  Pennsylvania,  State  Legislature,  he  was  in  1840  elected  Sben# 

and  was  finally  appointed  colonel  of  that  regi-  of  Middlesex,  and  held  that  position  until  185& 

ment.    For  his  conduct  at  the  battles  of  Stone  He  was  also  mi^or-general  of  the  State  Mifitis 

River,  Ohickamaugo,  Mission  Ridge,  and  Resa-  for  many  years,  but  latterly  had  resided  upoa 

ca,  ho  was  higlily  complimented  by  his  com-  his  farm  and  given  his  attention  to  agTiciiltor&] 

manding  general.    At  the  close  of  the  war  Col.  pursuits. 

Bonaafon  was    appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  July  20. — MoGill,  Deut.-Colonel    Gsoaor 

regular  anny.  MoCullooh,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  8,  A^  died 

July  14.— White,  WnxuH  N.,  an  editor,  near  Fort  Lyon,  Colorado.    He  was   bocm  ia 
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of  Ross  Coanty,  Ohio,  where  the  first  years  of  that  city  in  the  Legislahire.    He  was  by  pro- 

his  life  were  spent.    He  entered  into  bnsiness  fession  a  baiider  and  mining  engineer,  umI  la 

as  a  merchant,  but  subsequently  abandoned  a  the  latter  capacity  had  been  employed  for  ser- 

commercial    for   a   professional    life.      After  eral  years  at  Dun  Glen,  in  the  Humboldt  die- 

studying  law  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  ing  regions.    Soon  after  he  to(^  up  hisrta> 

removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  soon  obtained  a  dence    in    Nevada,    he   was    elected   to  tiia 

large  and  lucrative  practice.    His  professional  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  was  the  Speaka 

abilities  bringing  him  prominently  before  the  of  the  last  Assembly  there, 

public,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1851  by  Aug.    1. — Easemak,    FREDmcfK    WniiAi. 

the  Democrats  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  died  in  Shamokin  Township,  Northumbela&d 

District  of  Indiana.    On  Uie  expiration  of  his  County,  Pa.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  107  yean 

term  he  was  again  elected.    In  1855,  his  time  He  was  born  in  Nasa,  Dilbonrg,  Germaaj,  oa 

having  expired,  he  retired  to  private  life.    He  the  8th  of  June,  1760.    Wken  he  came  ictos* 

was    subsequently    appointed    Postmaster   of  the  sea  with  his  older  brother,  he  was  sold  k 

Lafayette,  and  held  tnat  office  till  his  death,  his  passage,  amounting  to  £12,  for  seven  jeir« 

In  1866  he  was  partially  disabled  by  paralysis,  to  George  Sell,  in  Mexatang  Township,  wr 

and  since  that  time  had  suffered  from  depres-  Xutztown,  Berks  County,  the  agreement  ki 

sion  of  spirits,  which  had  led  him  repeatedly  which  service  he  still  had  in  his  poesessioc 

to  attempt  suicide.  with  the  signature  of  the  county  seal  upcB  \ 

July  26.— RiPLKT,  Mrs.  Sasah  Alden,  died  dated  in  the  year  1772.    The  said  George  Stl 

at  Concord,  Ma«s.    She  was  the  daughter  of  was  bound  in  this  agreement  to  give  fiun  ki^ 

Captain  Bradford,  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  board  and  lodging,  and  apparel,  and  hare  Lk 

and  'her  earlier  years  were  spent  at  the  Brad-  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  at  tho  end  of  t^ 

ford  homestead  in  Duxbury,  her  native  town,  term  to  give  him  two  suits  of  clothes,  fg»  of 

Hor  education  was  conducted  under  the  direc-  which  must  be  new,  besides  the  JB12  in  moBcr. 

tion  of  her  father,  and  of  the  parish  minister.  Although  of  so  great  age,  he  was  strong,  hkI 

Dr.  Allyne,  an  accurate  classical  and  Hebrew  able  to  take  vigorous  exercise  np  to  iht  fbh- 

scholar,  and  her  love  of  study  was  such  that  mer  previous  to  his  death, 

she  rapidly  became  versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Aug,  1. — Spbncsb,  Mrs.  Beixa  Z.,  a  yoct; 

and    Hebrew    languages,   together    with    the  American  authoress,  died  at  Tnscaloofia,  Ak 

French,  Italian,  Spani^  and  subsequently  with  She  was  a  native  of  London,  England,  bat  <xm:i 

the  German.    With  the  literature  of  most  of  to  this  country  in  early  infancy,  and  in  1^ 

these  she  gradually  became  familiar,  as  well  as  married  General  George  E.  Spencer.    She  ▼&> 

with  that  of  her  native  language.    She  also  the  author  of  several  works,  among  which  iw 

was  a  proficient  in  many  of  the  sciences.  After  *' Tried  and  True,"  published  in  1866,  and  i 

her  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kipley,  of  novel,  **  Surface  and  Depth,'*  just  completed  be- 

Waltham,  she  devoted  a  portion  of  her  time  to  fore  her  death. 

instructing  young  men  in  college  studies.    In  Aug,  2. — Coooeshall,  William  T^  Uiated 

1846  she  removed  with  her  family  to  Concord,  States  Minister  to  Ecuador,  died  at  his  poet  b 

where  she  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  that  republic.    Mr.  Coggeshall  was  a  native  of 

life.    With  all  her  accomplishments,  she  was  a  Pennsylvania,  and  in  early  life  resided  in  Ftd>- 

woman  of  singular  modesty  and  loveliness  of  delphia.    He  subsequently  removed  to  Oack- 

character.  nati,  where  he  became  a  prominent  joiiniali5:. 

July  — . — CurmfG,  James  A.,  on  American  and  was  for  some  time  connected  with  ttt 
inventor,  died  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Wor-  Cincinnati  QazetU,  Afterward  be  htctsx 
cester,  Mass.  In  early  life  ho  resided  in  Haver-  State  Librarian  of  Ohio,  and,  after  holding  ti* 
hill,  Mass.,  in  destitute  circumstances,  until  he  otfice  for  some  time,  resigned  to  become  pre- 
received  a  patent  for  a  new  bee-hive.  He  then  prietor  of  the  Springfidd  Bepuhlie  and  ^tm:- 
went  to  Boston  and  obtained  other  patents,  ward  editor  of  tho  Columhui  Journals  bod 
but  lost  his  property.  Subsequently  he  turned  published  in  that  State.  In  the  mean  tiv< 
his  attention  to  the  art  of  making  daguerreo-  symptoms  of  consumption  appeared,  and  bor- 
type  pictures,  and  discovered  the  process  of  ing  to  get  relief  he  accepted  the  missko  t^ 
making  ambrotypes.  Securing  a  patent,  he  sold  Ecuador,  and  went  to  Quito,  the  capital  tb: 
his  rights  in  this  country  and  iu  Europe  for  a  pure  air  of  which  elevated  town  he  trusCe^ 
large  sum.  With  a  portion  of  this  he  purchased  would  aid  in  restoring  him  to  health.  U-" 
a  handsome  yacht,  and  his  excursions  in  this  hope  was,  however,  never  realized.  Mr,  Copt- 
led  to  hiu  establishing  an  aquarium  in  Boston,  shall  was  nn  able  and  talented  man,  and  irt* 
and  afterward  the  Aquarial  Gardens.  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  for  h»  plessir^ 

July  — . — Watson,  Hekbt  C,  an  editor  and  address  and  amiabihty  of  disposition, 

author,  died  in  Sacramento,  Cal.    He  was  for-  Aug,  2. — Lenthas,  Rev.  F.  7«,  Koman  Cktbo- 

merly  connected  witli  the  Philadelphia  Preu^  lie  clergyman,  died  at  his  residence  in  Wo«- 

but  latterly  was  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Union,  socket,  R.  I.,  aged  about  34  years.     He  va?  J 

Aug,  1. — Banks,  Hon.  James  A.,  was  mur-  native  of  Youghal,  County  Cork,  Ireland.    la 

dered  by  the  Indians,  near  Paradise  Valley,  1864  he  emigrated  to  the  United   States  tn 

Nevada.    He  was  long  a  resident  of  San  Fran-  prosecute  his  studies,  with  a  view  or  i  eaxelst 

oisco.  and  for  several  years  a  Representative  of  a  clergyman.    Having  studied  for  £«me  tise 
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self  to  literatore  and  scientific  pnrsnits  until  of  the  United  States.    She  married,  a  number 

his  death,  which  occurred  in  1&47.    Madame  of  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Folsom,  of  Mas^adiiuelti, 

Murat  continued  to  reside  npon  her  husband^s  and  bad  since  that  time  rarely  appeared  in 

property,  and  during  the  late  war  suffered  public. 

pecuniary  loss  from  both  armies.  At  the  rea-  Aug.  9.— Soeuqham,  William  W.,  Judge 
toration  of  peace,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  died  &t 
through  the  French  minister,  received  informa-  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  aged  48  years.  He  was  & 
tion  of  her  reduced  circumstances,  and  settled  native  of  White  Plains,  and  studied  law  with 
on  her  a  life  annuity  of  20,000  francs.  By  Judge  R.  S.  Hart  About  the  time  of  hb  id- 
right  she  was  a  princess  of  the  French  imperial  mission  to  the  bar  of  Westchester  Coanty,  he 
family,  though  she  never  assumed  the  title,  removed  to  Yonkers,  where  he  afterward  ^^ 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  she  paid  a  visit  sided.  He  was  elected  a  supervisor  of  Wert- 
to  France,  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  Chester  County,  and  held  that  office  for  several 
the  Emperor  and  the  members  of  the  Murat  years,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  coootr. 
family.  Madame  Murat  was  a  lady  of  superior  He  speedily  attained  a  high  position  as  tn  ad- 
abilities  and  culture,  fervent  piety,  and  wide-  vocate,  and  his  thorough  preparation  of  bis 
spread  benevolence.  cases,  and  his  honorable  bearing,  made  inia 

Aug,  6. — Von  Soheader,  Alexander,  Major  very  popular  in  his  profession.    In  1859  he  was 

Thirty-ninth    U.    S.    Infantry,    and    Brevet-  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  verj 

Colonel,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer,  died  at  large  mtgority.    His  term  expired  with  tlie  ye&r 

New  Orleans,  La.,  aged  about  46  years.    He  1867,  but   had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been 

was  a  native  of  Germany,  graduated  with  high  rei^lected  almost  without  opposition.     One  d 

honors  at  the  Military  Academy  at  Berlm,  in  his  colleagues,  after  testifying  to  bis  earefal 

1841,    and    was    immediately    commissioned  scrutiny  of  all  causes  brought  before  him,  and 

second-lieutenant  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  his  weU-oonsidered  decidons,  said  that  he  wai 

Brunswick,  his  father  being  lieutenant-general  worthy  of  the  record,  "He  was  an  upr^t 

in  the  same  army.    For  the  next  twenty  years  judge."    In  private  life  Judge  Scragham  was 

he  served  in  Europe  with  credit,  and  oftentimes  genial,  witty,  and  agreeable  as  a  compaziioQ. 

with  distinction.    Coming  to  this  country  at  and  honorable  and  just  in  all  the  relations  U 

the  commencement  of  the  war,  with  a  mind  life. 

thoroughly  educated  by  his  early  training  and  Aug,  10. — Bioklbt,  Gbobqe  W.  F^  betJer 

long  service  to  military  ideas  of  the  highest  known  as  "General  Bickley,"  died   in  Balti- 

order,  he  at  once  sought  a  position  in  the  army  more,  aged  52  years.    He  was  a  natiye  of  Vb^ 

of  the  loyal  North,  obtaining  a  commission  as  giuia.    He  became  notorious  in  connection  with 

lieutenant-colonel   Seventy-fourth    Ohio  Vol-  the   order  of  the  "  Knights   of  the    Goldc& 

unteers.    Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  field  he  Circle,"  of  which  he  professed  to  be  the  m^- 

was  detached  from  his  regiment  and  assigned  nator.    He  was  regarded  by  the  Government  as 

to  duty  as  Assistant  Inspector-General  on  ttie  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  confined  as  % 

staff  of  Major-General  Thomas.    At  Chicka-  political  prisoner  at  Fort  Hamilton,  Fort  Wff- 

mauga^    Stone   River,    Chattanooga,   Atlanta  ren,    and    elsewhere,    for  nearly  three  ynrs 

campaign,  and  Nashville,  he  was  conspicuous,  during  the  war. 

and  by  his  energy,  experience,  and  gallantry,  Aug.  10. — Gilmobs,   Colonel  P.  A.,  U.  S. 

contributed  much  toward  the  attainment  of  Volunteers,  was  accidentally  drowned  in  Iak« 

success.    He  was  retained  on  his  commission  Michigan,  near  Chicago.    He  was  a  native  of 

as  a  volunteer  in  the  position  of  Assistant  In-  New  York  State,  and  was  born   in  the  year 

spoctor-General,  Department  of  the  Cumber-  1832.    He  removed  to   Chicago  in  1854,  and 

land,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  was  a  ticket-agent  of  the  Chicago  and  Itoek 

orevet,  till  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  migor  Island  Railway  when  the  war  broke  out.    Be 

.n  the  Twenty-ninth  regiment  of  Infantry  early  then  threw  up  his  position,  and  entered  the  s«- 

in  the  present  year.    Soon  after  the  reception  vice  as  migor  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Illisots  In- 

of  this  appointment  he  was  relieved  from  duty  fantry,  serving  for  three  years  with  credit  mi 

with  General  Thomas,  and  reported  for  duty  distinction,  and  acting  as  colonel  of  the  rep- 

with  his  regiment  at  New  Orleans.    He  was  ment  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  tone. 

immediately  placed  on  duty  by  General  Mower  On  his  return  to  civil  life  the  deceased  assonM^ 

as  Acting  AssistantJnspector -General,  District  his  position  in  the  railway  company,  also  re- 

of  Louisiana,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  ceiving  the  appointment  of  postmaster  of  Cbi- 

a  few  days  before  his  death,  which  was  caused  cago. 

by  exposure  in  a  climate  to  which  he  was  an-  Aug.  13. — Abmstbono,  Judge  Jamks^  of  the 

accustomed.  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  W3- 

Aug,  8. — Folsom,  Mrs.  Abbt,  a  somewhat  liamsport.  Pa.,  aged  74  years.    He  was  an  ena- 

noted  advocate  of  antislavery  and  reform  views,  nent  lawyer,  and  for  forty  years  never  missed 

well  known  for  her  addresses  at  the  meetings  a  court,  in  Lycoming  County, 

of  the  American  Antislavery  Society,  about  Aug.lZ. — Hszucp,  Lieutenant  JonxK^  Oom 

twenty-five  years  ago,  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  Engineers,  Unit^  States  Army,  died  ot  yd- 

aged  76  years.    She  was  a  native  of  England,  low  fever  at  Fort  Morgan,  Mobile  Bay,  i^ed 

but  had  been  for  about  thirty  years  a  resident  24  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  bat  af^- 
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under  the  command  of  Oolonel  Bimmiok,  at  1848,  with  the  highest  rank  in  his  class,  he  iru 

Fortress  Monroe.    The  vital  importance  of  re-  for  two  years  a  member  of  its  corps  of  iostrac- 

taining  that  post  had  been  dnly  estimated,  and  tors,  and  then  went  to  the  Princeton  Theologi- 

early  efforts  made  to  secnre  it  by  reSnforce-  cal  Seminary,  where  he  pursued  his  theological 

ments,  concerning  the  safe  arrival  of  which  studies  with  a  zeal  and  saccess  corresi)OD(ling 

many  fears  were  entertained,  until,  upon  the  to  that  which  had  characterised  him  in  ooUqrc 

21st  of  April,  young  Abert,  after  many  perils,  In  1849  he  was  ordained  and  settled  as  0)e 

reached  Washington,  as  bearer  of  dif^patches  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Cborch  in 

from  Oolonel  Dimroick  announcing  the  arrival  Camden,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  eminently  ufieful 

of  the  reinforcements  and  the  safety  of  Fortress  as  a  preacher.    In  1851  he  was  called  back  to 

Monroe.    On  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  Lienten-  the  place  of  his  education,  to  fill  the  chair  of 

ant  A.  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Sixth  Khetoric  and  English  Literature,  and  from  that 

regiment,  United  States  Oavalry,  and  snbse-  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  performed  the  dn* 

quently  was  appointed  a  colonel  of  volunteers,  tiea  of  this  department  with  nnusaal  abilitf. 

which  rank  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  most  conscientions  fidelity.    He  irai^ 

He  served  through  the  whole  war  with  the  ox-  not  only  accomplished  as  an  instructor  and  a 

ception  of  six  weeks,  when  laid  up  by  a  broken  scholar,  holding  before  his  classes  the  bc*>t 

leg.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ordered  ideals  of  literary  taste,  but  he  was  also  a  msn 

to  Northwestern  Texas,  and  in  1866  was  or-  of  fervid  Christian  faith,  and  omitted  no  o\h 

dered  to  Galveston  as  Acting  Assistant  Inspec-  portunity  to  nrge  npon  the  students  under  his 

tor-General  of  the  Military  District  of  Texas,  care  the  attractive  power  of  religious  truth. 

In  July  previous  to  his  death  he  was  promoted  Aug,  28. — Hamlot,  Gen.  Cybus,  an  officer  of 

a  m^jor  of  the  Seventh  Cavdry,  though  his  United  States  Volunteers,  died  of  yellow  feTcr 

commission  did  not  reach  him  until  some  weeks  in  New  Orleans,  La.      He  was  a  natire  ot 

later.   Early  in  Angnst  his  family  were  stricken  Maine,  and  in  1802  was  commissioned  a  captain 

down  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  a  few  days  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  asagned  to 

after  the  death  of  his  devoted  wife,  he  fell  him-  duty  as  one  of  the  additional  aides-de-camp 

self  a  victim  to  the  pestilence.    He  was  a  brave  provided  for  by  law.    On  December  3, 1864,  he 

and  accomplished  ofiScer  and  conscientions  in  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-geDcriil 

the  discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  a  man  and  a  of  volunteers,  which  position  he  held  until  the 

Christian.  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  mustered  out 

Aug,  26. — Clask,  Williajh  H.,  Principal  of  of  the  service, 

the  Brooklyn  branch  of  "  Bryant,  Stratton  is  Aug.  29. — Steabnb,  Josiah  O.,  Superinten- 

Olark's  Business  Colleges,"  died  in  Brooklyn,  dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  died 

aged  35  years.    He  was  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  at  Elizabeth,   N.  J.    He  was  bom  in  Nev 

and,  when  quite  young,  removed  with  his  pa-  Hampshire,  in  1831.    He  commenced  railroad 

rents  to  Ashtabnla  County,  Ohio.    In  1856  he  life  as  conductor  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central 

attended  the  Commercial  College  at  Cleveland,  road,  from  which  he  subsequently  transferred 

and  two  years  later  connected  himself  with  this  his  services  to  the  New  Jersey  Central,  occupy- 

department  of  education,  which  henceforth  be-  ing  the  position  of  Assistant  Superin Undent 

came  his  life-work,  and  in  which  he  was  emi-  thereon  till  1862,  when  he  succeeded  his  nh- 

nently  successful.  tive,  Mr.  John  0.  Steams,  as  Superintendent 

Aug.  26. — Dayehpobt,  N.  T.,  an  actor  of  Mr.  Steanis  was  indefatigable  in  the  discbarge 

considerable  celebrity,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  of  his  duties  to  the  company,  and  was  univer- 

aged  36  years.    The  greater  portion  of  his  life  saUy  esteemed  for  his  liberality  to  the  poor  and 

was  spent  in  Boston,  and  he  was  connected  his  many  social  virtues, 

with  the  first  theatre  company  organized  t^ere.  Aug.  80. — MoQuebk,  Hon.  John,  died  at  So- 

He  was  a  careful  and  conscientions  actor,  and  ciety  Hill,  near  Charleston,  S.  C.    He  was  bora 

maintained  a  good  position  in  society  by  his  in  Robinson  County,  N.  C,  in  1808,  and  claimed 

talents   and  integrity.    He  was    also  a  good  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  Robert  Brace,  of 

sketch- writer.  Scotland.    He  was  educated  under  the  diwc; 

Aug,  27. — WnrTEiiEAD,  Hon.  Ika  C,  Judge  tion  of  his  brother.  Rev.  A.  McQueen,  studic^ 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  died  at  law  in  his  native  State,  and  completing  li^ 

Morristown,  N.  J.    He  was  bom  near  Morris-  course  in  South  Carolina,  to  which  he  removed 

town  in  1798,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  Col-  his  residence,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828, 

lege  in  the  class  of  1816.    He  then  studied  law  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  ii| 

in  the  office  of  the  late  Chief-Justice  Horn-  Marlborough  District.    In  1838,  he  was  electtd 

blower  of  Newark,  and  was  admitted  to  the  a  colonel  of  tlie  State  militia,  and  in  1885  rose 

har  in  May,  1821,  continuing  the  practice  of  to  the  position  of  migor-general,  which  he  held 

law  in  his  native  county  until  he  was  called  to  ten  years  and  then  resigned.     In  1849  he  va? 

the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  November,  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  continn- 

1841.  ing  a  member  to  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress 

Aug.  28. — ^DuNN,  Rev.  Ronmsoif  P.,  D.  D.,  He  was  reelected  to  the  Thirty-seventh  Coo- 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  gress  and  withdrew  in  December,  1860. 
Brown  University,  Providence,  died  at  New-  Aug.  30. — ^Wauoh,   Charlbs  B.,  Clerk  of 
port)  R.  I.    Graduating  at  the  university  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  residence  i& 
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Kewark.     He  had  been  fire  years  Presiding  permanent  hospitals  he  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Jttdge  of  the  Court  of  Oommon  Pleas  previous  rotomao,  under  General  McClellan,  and  served 
to  1863,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  he  was  the  constantly  with  it  until  it  was  disbanded  snbse- 
Bepablican  candidate  for  Oonnty  Senator,  but  quentto  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies. 
was  defeated.     The  following  year  he    was  During  his  field  service  he  rose  from  the  posi- 
elected  County  Clerk  for  five  years.  tion  of  regimental  surgeon  to  that  of  Medical 
Aug,  80.— Young,  Commander  Gborob  W.,  Inspector  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  receiving 
United  States  Navy,  died  at  sea.    He  was  a  na-  also  a  brevet  for  ^^  meritorious  conduct  at  the 
tJTO  of  New  York,  of  which  State  he  was  a  citi-  capture  of  Petersburg."     During  one  of  the 
zcn.    He  entered  the  service  in  October,  1841,  closing  battles  of  the  war,  at  a  time  when  the 
and  received  his  last  commission  July  25,  1866.  brilliant  and  rapid  series  of  Federal  successes 
He  had*  seen  more  than  twenty  years  of  sea  tended  to  obscure  acts  of  individual  gallantry, 
sorrioe,  with  less  than  three  in  which  he  was  Dr.  Adamsd  istinguished   himself  by    riding 
nneuiployed.    His  last  command  was  that  of  along  the  advanced  line  of  combatants,  and, 
the  Sawanee,  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  ten  under   the  fire   of  the  enemy,  dressing  the 
gans  and  T86  tons,  to  which  he  was  ordered  wounds  of  General  Potter,  who,  from  the  p»- 
in  March  of  the  current  year.  culiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  could  not  be 
iSgptA.-^WmrrsQy  Hon.  Gbo.  C,  Chief  Clerk  removed  from  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and,  but 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,   died  in  for  the  prompt  and  gallant  action  of  Surgeon 
Washington,  D.  C,  aged  60  years.    He  was  a  Adams,  would  have  lost  his  life.    At  the  close 
native  of  Virginia,  and  had  been  in  the  Govern-  of  the  war  Dr.  Adams  received  an  invitation 
ment  service  thirty  years.    He  was  formerly  from  a  wealthy  and  well-k  nown  gentleman  to 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  had  been  con-  accompany  his  tamily  on  a  European  tour  as  his 
nected  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  physician.   A  request  made  of  the  War  Depart- 
from  the  period  of  its  inauguration.    For  some  ment  for  a  leave  of  absence  was,  however,  re- 
time he  had  been  out  of  health,  and  had  just  fused  on  the  ground  that  his  services  could  not 
retaroed  from  a  trip  to  Cape  May,   feeling  be  spared,  and  he  was  soon  after  ordered  to 
somewhat  better,  but  by  some  mistake  on  over-  Texas,  where,  in  the  language  of  another  who 
dose  of  morphine  was  given   him,  from  the  narrates  his  career,  ^^  his  last  months,  and  days, 
effects  of  which  he  died  in  sleep.    Mi*.  Whiting  and  nights,  were  spent  in  ministering  to  the 
was  a  prominent  Mason,   and  held  the  po-  sick  and  dying,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  over-ez- 
sitlon  of  Grand  Master  of  the  District  of  Go-  ertion  in  saving  the  lives  of  others."    He  was 
hmhia.  not  only  eminently  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
Sept,    5, — ComiAGXii,    General   Hbnbt   S.,  Lis  professional  duties,  but  was  highly  esteemed 
United  States  Volunteers,  died  .of  yellow  fever  for  the  purity  of  his  Christian  character. 
at  Galveston,  Texas.    He  was  a  resident  ot  Sept  9. — Taylob,  Rev.  Thomas  IIodsb,  D.  D., 
Toledo,  Ohio,    and   had    been    a   prominent  Bector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  an  eminent 
Democratic  politician  there,   having   been  a  scholar  and  writer,  died  at  his  country  resi- 
candidate  for  Congress  in  1864,  against  the  deuce.  West  Park,  on  the  Hudson.     He  was 
Hon.  James  M.  Ashley,  in  which  contest  he  born  in  Georgetown,  S.  C,  October  18,  1799, 
received  the  snpport  of  the  Conservative  Re-  and  received  his  collegiate  education  and  theo- 
pnblicans.   During  the  war  he  was  commander  logical  training  in  that  State.    In  1834  he  was 
of  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio  regiment.      For  a  called  to  succeed  Bishop  Wainwright,  in  the 
short  time  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  in  rectorship  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  at  that 
the  employ  of  the  internal  revenue  service.  time  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Rector 
Sept.  7. — ^TuoKEB,  Joseph,  a  prominent  citi-  Street.      Since  that  period,  his  life  had  been 
zen  of  New  York,  died  there  in  the  80th  year  closely  associated  with  the  history  and  pros- 
of  his  age.    Hewas'bornin  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  perity  of  that  church.    He  was  an  elegant 
bat  removed  to  New  York  in  1805,  where  he  preacher,  and  as  a  writer  and  debater  held 
cn^ai^'ed  in    business  as  a  roaster  mason  or  high  rank  among  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the 
builder.    He  was  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  country.    In  the  feuds  which  have  distracted 
and  served  fourteen  years  in  the  State  militia,  the  Episcopal  Church  he  was  identitied  with 
He  was  twice  elected  on  Uie  old  Whig  ticket  the  Low  Church,  or  Anti-Liturgical  party,  and 
to  fill  the  office  of  alderman.    In  1836  he  was  in  the  debates  and  votes  of  the  Diocesan  Con- 
strongly  urged  to  accept  the  nomination  of  a  ventions  was  also  on  that  side.     About  two 
Representative  in  Congress,  but  declined.    In  years  ago  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  at 
1840  he  was  on  the  Whig  electoral  ticket,  and  his  coimtry  residence  at  West  Park,  and  was 
in  1843  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  so  seriously  injured  by  the  concussion  that  he 
Assembly.  did  not  recover  his  health  for  a  long  time.    In 
Sept.  9. — ADA.M8,    Assistant-Surgeon    Sam-  the  spring  of  1866  his  congregation  voted  him 
^EU,  Brevet  M^jor  United  States  Army,  died  at  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  and  sent  him  to 
Cialvestoi;,  Texas,  of  yeUow  fever.     He  was  make  the  tour  of  the  Continent  for  the  benefit 
born  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  descended  of  his  health.    After  his  return  much  of  his 
from  two  distinguished  patriotic  lines.    He  en-  time  was  spent  at  his  country  home  on  the 
tered  the    National    Axmy    April    16,   1862.  Hudson.     His  ministry,  during  a  period  of 
After  a  year  spent  in  the  active  duties  of  the  thirty- three  years,  yras  marked  by  «l  faithful 
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discharge  of  its  daties,  and  he  held  the  strong-  grade  to  another  nntil  he  reached  the  nnk  cf 

est  affections  of  his  people.  captain.    After  the  dose  of  the  war  be  wis 

8e^,  10. — Gbbeb,  Ghief-Engineer  Alexan-  mustered  ont  of  service,  and  took  npbisns- 

DEB,  United  States  Navy,  died  suddenly  of  dis-  dence  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  beeo  stt- 

ease  of  the  heart,  at  sea,  on  hoard  the  United  tioned.    Here  he  remained  nntil  he  fell  a  vv* 

States  steam  sloop-of-war  Tuscarora.    He  en-  tim  to  the  yellow  fever, 

tered  the  Navy  as  a  third  assistant  engineer,  on  Sept.  14. — Fleubt,  Colonel  EBarssTDB,  Babos 

the  1st  of  Decemher,  1854,  and  rose  sncces-  de  Ijsle,  a  wealthy  Frenchman  of  hi^  rai 

sively,  with  credit  to  himself,  and  nsef olness  died  in  New  York  City.    He  was  bom  in  Ljo» 

to  the  service,  to  the  position  of  chief  engineer,  —of  a  family  of  renown  thronghoot  Fmee 

which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease.    The  — and  was  educated  in  Paris.      Bdag  to? 

commencement  of  the  late  war  found  him  on  wealthy,  he  travelled  extensively,  and  Don 

duty  as  a  first  assistant  engineer  on  hoard  the  than  twenty  years  ago  came   to  this  eooutr?. 

sloop-of-war  Hartford,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  He  visited  Oalifornia  in  1848,  and  wt»  nbtt- 

upon  her  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  quently  instrumental  in  locating  the  Nicn- 

actively  employed  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  gua  route.   He  travelled  in  Central  and  SmU 

steamer  Paul  Jones,  then  building  for  service  America  also,  and  about  nine  years  ago  fixed 

on  the  blockade,  and  in  which  vessd  he  sailed  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Mexico.   Etn^sdr 

on  her  first  cruise,  as  the  senior  engineer,  in  espousing  the  cause  of  Maximilian,  he  joisai 

charge  of  her  machinery,  nntil  relieved  and  or-  the  Imperial  army,  and  was  awarded  t  eap- 

dered  to  examination  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  taints  commission.    Just  before  the  final  tih 

chief  engineer.  Upon  two  occasions  previously —  umph  of  the  Liberals  he  was  promoted  to  tk 

notwithstanding  his   continuous  active   duty  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  of  Imperial  ehaneszi 

ashore  and  afloat — he  had  been  refused  perniis-  He  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  at  the  SDnti- 

sion  to  appear  for  examination  for  promotion  on  der  of  Maximilian*  tried  by  a  coiirt-marti4  ^ 

account  of  the  same  phyncal  disability  (disease  sentenced  to  be  shot    Two  days  before  tU 

of  the  heart)  which  so  suddenly  terminated  time  set  for  his  execution,  Colonel  de  Fkcj 

his  earthly  existence.    In  consequence  of  tiiis  bribed  the  guard  and  escaped,  going  to  V«n 

postponed  examination,  his  promotion,  when  Cruz  in  disguise,  and  thence  sailing  to  B$Jta 

obtained,  found  him  much  below  his  **date  "  and  New  York.    Arriving  at  the  letter  citj.be 

on  the  Navy  Register — though  he  had  never  was  intending  to  sail  for  France  in  the  do: 

failed  to  pass  all  of  his  professional  examina-  steamer,  but  his  death  occurred  in  the  intent 

tions  with  credit.    Soon  aiter  his  promotion  £M,  16. — Collins,  Josepd  B.,  Preadent  of 

to  a  chief  engineer,  he  joined  the  iron-dad  the  United  States  Life   Insurance  CoopaaT, 

frigate  New  Ironsides,  commanded  by  the  pres-  died  in  New  York,  in  the  74th  vear  of  Lii  a^ 

eut  Hear- Admiral  Rowan,  then  employ^  in  He  was  a  native  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  entertti 

arduous  blockade  service  off  Charleston,  and  the  insurance  business  about  the  year  1S41 

frequently  engaged  in  attacks  upon  the  forts  In  1848  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Kev 

and  batteries  on  Morris  or  Sullivan's  Island.  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  whid 

In  this  vessel  he  remained  until  she  was  put  position  he  held  nntil  1853,  when  being  wofv- 

out  of  commission  at  the  close  of  the  war,  after  seded,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  or|raniaiy« 

she  had  taken  an  important  part  under  the  of  the  United  States  life  Insurance  Coapaai. 

command  of  the  present  Rear- Admiral  Rad-  of  which  he  was  president  till  his  death.   )lr 

ford,  in  all  the  attacks  upon  Fort  Fisher,  which  Collins  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoun 

led  to  its  capture.    After  a  short  period  of  rest  of  the  benevolent  organizations  of  the  o:> 

he  was  again  ordered  to  duty  on  board  the  being  one  of  the  founders  and  officers  of  tk 

Tuscarora,  where  he  met  his  nn timely  death.  City  Mission,  the  Association  for  Improfiaf 

when  the  cruise  had  nearly  terminated.  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Juvenile  As^lr^. 

8q>t.  18. — Laicbbbt,  First-Lieutenant  Louis  etc,  etc    He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  wtr 

J.,  ^venteenth  United  States  Infantry,  died  at  fare  and  moral  and  intellectual  tr»ning  of  t^ 

Brenham,  Texas,  of  yellow  fever.    He  served  neglected  children  of  the  city, 

with  distinction  during    the    entire    war,   as  Sept  16. — 0'CoiWBLL,MigorandBrevc<-Cui»- 

captain  and  assistant  ^jutant-general.  United  nel  John  D.,  U.  S.  Infantry,  died  at  IIoc^«» 

States  Volunteers,  and  received  successively  Texas,  of  yellow  fever.    He  entered  the  aenic* 

the  brevets  of  m^jor,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  July,  1852,  and  served  with  great  distiocM 

colonel,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service,  during  the  late  war,  receiving  for  gaUaat  a^ 

He  entered  the  Seventeenth  United  States  In-  meritorious  service  snocessivdy  the  breT«tp  J 

fantry  in  1866,  and  had  but  recently  joined  his  m^jor,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel    He  v« 

regiment,  when  he  met  his  untimely  fate.  a  faithful  officer,  and  stood  high  in  the  aiTectice 

Sept    13. — Tatlob,    Captain    Henbt    M.,  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

United  States  Volunteers,  died  in  New  Or-  Sept  17.— Ottebson,  Rev.  Jjjns,  a  Sct4<t 

leans.    He  was  a  grandson  of  General  Henry  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  in  Philatlelpia* 

Storms,  late  Commissary-General  of  New  York.  Pa.    He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  OeioUi- 

At   the  commencement  of  the   war  he    en-  1792,  and  after  completing  his  scbolastie  edset- 

tered  the  cavalry  service,  and  for  gallant  and  ti<m  at  Columbia  College,  entered  oo  the  so^^ 

meritorious  conduct  was  promoted  from  one  of  theology  under  Dr.  Maacm,  of  the  Aaaociate 
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Sept  24. — ^Bartlbtt,  William  H.,  Associate  lawsnit  has  attracted  so  mnch  att^tion  in  tfak 

Jastice  of  the  Sapreme  Oonrt  of  New  Hamp-  oonntry,  and  was  the  priDcipal  witnes  ontb 

shire»  died  at  Ooncord,  N*.  H.,  aged  40  years,  side  of  Mrs.  Gaines. 
He  was  a  native  of  Salisbnrv,  Vt. ;  graduated        Sept,  — . — ^DtJDLBT,  Elbbidgk  Gerbt,  fir 

at  Darttnoath  College  in  1847,  stndied  law  in  merlj  a  philanthropist  of  B<Mton,  MaaSn  dM 

Concord,  N.  H.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Beaufort,  S.  C.    He  was  a  native  of  Ket 

of  Merrimack  County  in  1851.    His  talents  soon  Hampshire,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Oolkce. 

secured  him  a  large  practice,  and  for  several  and  entered  upon  the  profesaon  of  law.  Dv- 

years  he  was  Solicitor  for  the  city  of  Concord,  ing  a  long  residence  in  Boston  he  waskiwiT 

In  February,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Judge,  as  a  large-hearted  and   pnblio-spirited  oaa. 

taking  at  once  a  high  rank  among  the  jurists  Reverses  in  speculations,  however,  induced  Im 

of  New  England.  to  seek  another  field,  and  soon  after  tiw  ovt- 

Sept,    25. — ^Abnott,    Mrs.    Mabt,  died    in  break  of  the   war   he   parehased  firom  tk 

Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  Government  a  plantation  in  Sooth  Ctn^st 

110  years.    She  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  upon  which  he  settled  and  contoued  to  r»dt 

in  1758,  and  removed  to  Long  Island  in  1794.  until  his  death. 

Sept.  26. — ^HuNT,  Uriah,  an  eminent  publish-        Sept,  — . — ^Flebono,  Lientenant-Commttdtf 

er  of  Philadelphia,  died  at  his  residence  in  that  Ohaklks  E.,  U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  Monnt  Hofij 

city.    He  was  born  in  Guilford  County,  North  N.  J.,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.    He¥s<i 

Carolina,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  his  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  appointed  fron  }kf 

youth.    Eia  business  trdning  was  obtained  in  York,  in  January,  1885.    In  1862  he  reeB^r: 

a  prominent  publishing-house,  and  for  nearly  his  commission  as  lieutenant-commaodff.  Hk 

half  a  century  he  was  identified  with  the  trade  total    sea    service  was  about  nineteen  yeaff. 

in  Philadelphia.    He  was  a  conscientious  mem-  He  commanded  the  gunboat  Sagamore  ia  tbi 

ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  carried  his  Gulf  Squadron,  during  the  late  war,  and  sabw- 

principles  into  every-day  life,  so  that  at  the  quently  the  Penobscot.    At  the  time  of  te 

close  of  a  long  business  career  he  could  say  death  he  was  unemployed, 
that  he  was  not  conscious  of  ever  having  pub-        Sept,  — . — Wiebneb,    Dr.  Adolfr,  s  Gff- 

lished  any  thing  calculated  to  injure  the  morals  man  liberal  author,  died  In  New  York  Ctf 

or  shake  the  Christian  principles  of  any  fellow-  He  was  born  at  Prague  about  1815,  and  inc 

creature.  attracted  attention  by  a  work  against  the  B^ 

Sept,  29. — Kbllt,  Rev.  David,  a   Roman  sian  Zengoborski.    He  took  a  promineDt  wit 

Catholic  priest,  died  in  Dayton,  Ohio.    He  was  in  the  great  movement  of  1848,  and  reprwett*^ 

a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  St.  the  city  of  Vienna  in  the  German  Pariiimesi 

Kyran's  College,  Kilkenny.     Coming  to  t!ie  of  Frankfort.    He  was  a  member  of  ^  n- 

United  States  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  treme  Left,  went  with  his  par^  to  Stnttprdt 

Benedictine  Monastery,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  and  when  the  rump  of  the  German  Parfioat 

in  1851  was  admitted  as  an  ecclesiastical  stu-  was  dispersed,  emigrated  first  to Switttriffid.!!^ 

dent  in  the  Seminary  of  Mount  St.  Mary's,  from  there  to  the  United  States.    In  tinswio- 

His  first   settlement  was  at  Beaver.      Some  try  he  was  very  active  as  a  Gennan  Repnl&a 

years  since  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  speaker  during  the  eleetionss  and  reodefei » 

Church,  Dayton,  where  he  was  officiating  at  particular,  great  service  to  his  party  in  31r^- 

the  time  of  his  death.  land,  of  which  he  was  for  several  years  t  tfst 

Sept,  30. — Russell,  Hon.  JEREML/in,  died  at  dent.    "When  recently  the  Emperor  of  k^*ri 

Saugerties,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  bom  in  proclaimed  a  full  amnesty,  Dr.  Wescw"  d<«a^ 

that  town  in  1788,  and  during  his  long  life  was  mined  to  resume  the  battle  for  Kbertyia  i» 

prominent  in  the  business  and  politics  of  his  own  country,  but  died  soon  after  readiisf  Xf» 

native  county.     From  1843  to  1846  he  was  a  York. 

Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of        Oct,  1. — Smith,  Dr.  J.  B.,  a  physiciia  i^ 

New  York.  clergyman,  died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  i> 

Sept,  80. — "Wall,  Mrs.  Louisa  Claekson,  im  leans.    He  was  for  many  years  a  readeat  ^ 

actress,  died  in  New  York.    She  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  was  widely  know*  U 

Newport,  Ky.,  January,  16,  1847.    In  1851  her  his  activity  in  the  cause  of  eduoatioQ,  and  »• 

family  removed  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  consistent  and  able  diampion  for  haman  fa^ 

in  1866  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Wall,  a  After  the  capture  of   New  Ori««M    by  tir 

young  actor  much  esteemed  in  the  profession.  Union  forces,  Dr.  Smith  went  there  and  wk 

Her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  was  made  at  up  his  abode,  having  been  diosen  pastor  e/«* 

Magube's    Opera-House,    San    Francisco,    in  of  the  Baptist  churches  of  that  city.  He  stpoaf- 

March,  1865,  as  Mabel  Vane,  in  "  Masks  and  ly  urged  upon  the  citizens  the  import«ii«  «f 

Faces."  Subsequently  she  appeared  on  the  stage  giving  equal  school  privileges  to  all  oJiiWw. 

at  Wood's  Theatre,  New  York,  and  was  already  without  distinction  of  race  or  color.    H»  «?- 

a  favorite  with  the  theatre-going  public.  mons  displayed  a  depth  of  pure  and  «rBe* 

Sept,    — . — Despait,    Madame    Sophie,   nSe  thought,  and  were  touchingly  impressive. 
OABBiftRE,  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  at  the        Oct,  2.— Saxe,  Chablbs  J.,  died  at  Tr^.  >• 

advanced  ago  of  110  years.    She  was  an  aunt  Y.    He  was  born  at  Highgate,  Vt,  March  15i 

of  Myra  Clark  Gaines,  whose  long-extended  1814.    About  1852  he  removed  to  IVoy,     "^ 
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be  engaged  ia  the  lumber  business,  and  realized  appointed  an  assistant  inspector-general  with 
a  handspme  fortune.    In  1860  and  1861  he  the  rank  of  lientenant-colonel  of  volanteers,  a 
represented  that  citj  in  the  State  Legislature,  position  which  he  held  successively  on  the  dif- 
Ue  was  a  brother  of  John  G.  Saxe,  the  poet.  ferent  staffs  of  General  Heintzelman,  command- 
Cet.  3. — NoBLL,  Hon.  Thomas  E.,  died  in  St.  ing    the   defences    of  Washington,    Twenty- 
Louis,  Mo.    He  was  born  in  Perry  ville,  Mo.,  second  Army    Corps,   and    subsequently  the 
April  3,  1839 ;   received  a  good  English  edn-  Northern  Department ;  General  Hooker,  com- 
cation,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  was  raanding  the  iTorthern  Department ;  and  Gen- 
admitted  to  the  bar.    He  practised  law  until  eral  Ord,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
1861,  when  he  was  appointed  a  military  com-  Lakes.    During  a  considerable  part  of  this  tour 
missioner  for  arrest  of  disloyal  persons ;  subse-  of  duty,  he  was  the  president  of  an  inspection 
qnently  he  went  into  the  ranks  of  the  State  board,  visiting  the  various  hospitals,  and  cor- 
railitia,  and  was  promoted  to  be  megor,  which  rectiug  the  serious  abuse  of  the  detention  of 
position  he  held  until  1862,  when  he  was  ap-  able-bodied  men  as  attendants.    At  the  close 
pointed  a  captain  in  the  Nineteenth  regiment  of  the  war  he  was  returned  to  his  company, 
U.  S.  Infantry.    Subsequently  lie  was  elected  a  with  the  rank  of  brevet-mtyor.    In  the  break- 
Kepresentative  from  Missouri  to  the  Thirty-  ing  up  of  the  "  three-battalion  regiments,"  the 
ninth  Congress,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Seventeenth  Infantry  was  divided  and  he  was 
PrivAteLand  Claims,  the  Militia, -and  Mines  and  assigned  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Infantry.    He  was 
Mining.  stationed  at  Hart  Island,  New  York  Harbor, 
Oct.  4. — Bbookb,   Mrs.    Ayonia   Jones,    a  serving  as  judge-advocate  on  a  court-martial. 
popular  actress,  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  He   was  thence   ordered  to  Texas,  with  his 
29  years.    She  was  a  native  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  regiment.    For  a  time  he  commanded  tlie  post 
and  daughter  of  Count  Joannes,  and  Mrs.  Me-  of  Houston,  was  then  appointed  acting  inspect- 
linda  Jones,  his  wife.     Her  drst  appearance  or-general  of  the  district  of  Texas,  from  which 
apon  the  stage  was  about  1857,  at  the  Boston  he  was  relieved  in  January,  1867,  since  which 
Theatre.    Since  that  time  she  has  played  in  timehehad  served  with  his  immediate  command. 
every  part  of  this  country,  and  in  Great  Britain.  M^or  Lathrop  was  with  his  company  on  hb 
She  married  Gustavus  Brooke,  the  tragedian,  way  from  San    Antonio. to  Indianola,   when 
who  was  lost  in  the  disaster  of  the  steamship  he  received  orders  to  halt  at  Victoria,  and 
^^  London,"  two  years   since.      Mrs.  B.   was  await  the  cessation  of  the  fever  at  the  place 
aboat  to  sail  for  Cuba  for  the  benefit  of  her  of  his  destination,  but  it  found  him  even  here. 
health,  but  her  disease,  consumption,  was  too  In  all  the  various  positions  held  by  Msgor  L., 
rapid  in  its  progress.  he  was  distinguished  for  his  entire  devotion 

Oct,  5. — ^BiDOB,  John  B.,  a  journalist  and  to  the  service. 
poet,  died  at  Grass  Valley,  Cal.    He  was  a  son  Oct  8. — Hesbing,  James,  a  portrait-painter, 
of  John  Ridge,  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  died  in  Paris,  aged  74  years.     He  was  Past 
and  was  a  writer  of  much  ability,  and   had  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free 
been  connected  with  several  of  the  California  and  Accepted*  Masons  in  the  United  States,  and 
journals  as  editor.    His  poetic  talent  was  of  had  been  Grand  Secretary  for  27  years.    He 
a  high  order.  was  remarkable  for  his  familiarity  with  all  Ma- 
Oct.  6. — ^LoBiLLABD,  Peteb,  a  wealthy  tobac-  sonic  laws  and  usages ;  and  at  a  time  when 
conist  of  New  York,  died  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  there  was  a  division  in  the  Grand  Lodge  which 
in  Uie  72d  year  of  his  age.    About  1817  he  sue-  had  well-nigh  caused  its  ruin,  his  knowledge, 
ceeded  his  father  in  a  wdl-established  tobacco  skill,  and  tact  carried  them    safely  through. 
business,  and  after  many  years  of  strict  frugality  His  reputation  as  a  portrait-painter  was  ezcel- 
aud  untiring  industry  in  the  manufacture  and  lent,  and  he  had  painted  the  portraits  of  most 
sale  of  that  article,  became  the  wealthiest  per-  of  the  New  York  notabilities. 
son  in  the  trade  in  the  United  States.  Oct  8. — ^Lobing,  Chablbs  Gbeelet,  an  emi- 
Oct,  7. — ^Lathbop,  Captain  and  Brevet-Mtgor  nent  lawyer  and  orator  of  Massachusetts,  died 
Sor.o2r  H.,  Thirty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry,  died  at  near  Boston.    He  was  born  in  Boston,  May  2, 
Victoria,  Texas,  of  yellow  fever.  He  was  born  at  1794,  and  completed  his  education  at  Harvard 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  in  1822.    Removing  in  early  life  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1812,  and  sub- 
to  JBufifalo,  N.  Y.,  he  became  associated  with  sequently* pronounced  the  Latin  oration  for  the 
the  Commercial  Advertiser^  and  in  1853  was  same  year.     Having  studied  law  under  the 
one  of  the  proprietors,  and  was  greatly  pros-  Hon.  Charles  Jackson  and  the  Hon.  Samuel 
pere<l  ontil  the  financial  crisis  of  1857  reduced  Hubbard,  he  was  in  due  course  called  to  the 
the  firm  to  bankruptcy.    He  then  accepted  the  bar,  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  public  by 
responsible  position  of  treasurer  of  the  Heint-  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his 
zelman  Mining  Company  in  Arizona,  and  spent  clients.    He  represented  Suffolk  County  in  the 
three  years  on  the  frontier,  in  the  interests  of  that  State  Senate  in  1862,   which  was   the   only 
company.    In  the  summer  of  1861  he  accepted  political  office  he  ever  held.  In  his  more  yonth- 
a  commission  as  captain  in  the  Seventeenth  U.  ful  days  he  commanded    the    New    England 
S.  Infantry,  a  regiment  in  the  organization  of  Guards.    He  succeeded    Mr.  Everett    in  the 
w-hicli  he  assisted  as  adjutant  at  Fort  Preble,  presidency  of  the  Union  Club,  of  which  he 
Maine.    After  the  peninsular  campaign  he  was  was   the   first  vice-president.       During   the 
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critical  period  of  the  war,*  Mr.  Loring  gave  Dntch  Beformed  Ohurch,  died  in  New  York, 

for  the  national  cause  the  support  of  his  in-  aged  60  years.    She  was  a  nster  of  the  Itie 

flnence  and  his  eloqaence,  and  his  speech  at  Rev.  John  Scndder,  missionarj  to  lodii  sU 

the  great  Kepablican  gathering  in  Fanenil  Hall  was  known  as  a  woman  of  great  beoerolem 

was  one  of  the  ablest  appeals  made  to  the  and  piety,  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  i 

patriotism  of  the  people  in  that  exciting  time,  century  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  aod  sk> 

<^)n  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Edward  Everett,  cessful  teachers  in  New  York  City, 
ho  also  delivered  an  oration  in  praise  of  his        Oct.  11. — Setmoue,  Hon.  David  L,dieil!i 

deceased  friend,  which,  though  brief,  was  justly  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  aged  abont  65  yean  Be 

regarded  as  moat  ftl.icitous.    But  his  happiest  was  a  native  of  Connecticut;  removed  to 5eT 

elTort  was  the  pathetic  address  which  he  pro-  York,  and  in  1886  was  elected  a  member  of  tk 

nounced  at  the  meeting  that  assembled  to  de-  State  Legislature.    He  served  two  tenw  a 

plore  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  Congress,  from  1843  to  1845,  and  from  IS^'l 

and  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  the  sorrow  to  1853,  and  was  a  master  in  chancery, 
and  indignation  of  the  popular  mind.  Oct.  18. — Cotting,  Rev.  John  RrooLiB,)tP. 

Oct,  8. — Stockino,  Rev.  Solon,  a  Methodist  LL.  D.,  an  American  clergyman  and  pbysaJC 

clergyman,  died  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.     He  died  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.    He  was  born  d 

was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  removed  to  Acton,  Mass..  in  1784,  and  was  edocated  it 

Binghamton  about  1827.    He  was  regarded  as  Harvard  College,  and  the  Medical  Sdiocl  (/ 

a  powerful  and  popular    ezhorter,   and  was  Dartmouth  College,  and  was  ordained  •  U«> 

eminent  as  a  choral  leader  and  revivalist.    At  gregational  minister  about  1810.    Hsric^  t 

that  time  the  circuit  embraced  a  charge  of  strong   predilection  for   ]»hydical  sctenet.  be 

raanv  miles  in  circumference,  including  Owego  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  cheiniary  «fc 

and  ^Tioga  County,  and  nearly  if  not  quite  all  its  allied  sciences  with  such  effect  as  to  be 

the  towns  in  Broome  County,  and  the  labor  employed  during  the  War  of  1812  in  the  nsia- 

was  excessive ;  so  much  so,  that  after  five  years  facture  of  chemical  compounds  ncTcr  be%i 

of  continued  toil  his  health  began  to  fail.  Hav-  produced  in  this  country,  for  a  comptBy  = 

ing  resolved,  therefore,  to  change  his  vocation,  Boston.    After  the  war  he  accepted  tbe  pfo- 

he,  in  looking  about  for  a  place  to  enter  into  fessorslup  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  AiBl>er« 

secular  business,  decided  that  Binghamton,  then  College,  preaching  at  the  same  time  to  •  Atz. 

a  thriving  settlement,  would  eventually  become  in  the  vicinity.    He  subsequently  became  rt> 

a  great  business  centre  and  at  once  established  fessor  of  Chemistry  in  tbe  Berkshire  Medial 

himself  in  the  dry-goods  trade.     He  followed  Institute,  and  in  some  seminaries  of  Wes« 

mercantile  pursuits  successfully  for  ten  years,  Massachusetts.     He  prepared  also  teit-k'**' 

and  in  1844  visited  the  South  and  settled  in  on  chemistry  and  geology,  the  former  of  i^^  A 

Alabama,  where,  for  a  like  period,  he  carried  was  adopted    in  Yale  College.    In  1835  be 

on  a  profitable  aentistry  business,  returning  to  removed  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  won  eaUni 

Binghamton  in    1854,  and  thenceforward  re-  upon  a  geological  and  agricultural  survey  i 

siding  there,  an  honored  citizen.  first  of  Burke  and  Richland  Counties,  tad  .«3> 

Oct.  8. — SwABTWouT,   Captain  and    Brevet  sequently  of  the  entire  State.    The  fiiiMb! 

Miyor,   Seventeenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  died  of  condition  of   the  State  in  1839  cansed  tl* 

yellow  fever,  at  Galveston,  Texas.  work  to  be  suspended,  after  it  had  been  prase 

Oct.  10. — Db    Mobtie,  Madame   Louise,  a  cuted  for  two  years.    Dr.  Cotting's  later  }<^ 

public  reader  and  philanthropist  of  New  Or-  were  spent  at  Milledgeville,  where  he  wt3  mA 

leans,  died  of  yellow  fever  in  that  city,  aged  34  esteemed. 

years.    She  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  but        Oct  13. — ^Fettebman,  Brevet-Miyof  Gfo«« 

received  her  education  in    Boston.     In    the  W.,  Captain  Fifteenth  U.  S.  Infantrr.  dwd  < 

autumn  of  of  1862  she  began  her  career  as  a  Pittsburg,  Pa.     Ho  was  identified  with  the  l» 

public  reader  in  Boston.    Her  rare  ability,  elo-  tory  of  his  regiment  from  its  oi^janii*tk*  k 

quent  rendering  of  the  poets,  pleasing  manner,  1861,   and   for   his   meritorious  senice  v« 

and  good  sense,  gained  for  her  some  of  the  the  brevet  of  major.    His  death  occurred  fr* 

leading  men  and  women  of  the  country  among  disease  incident  to  his  service, 
her  friends.    After  the'  proclamation  of  eman-        Oct.  16. — ^Dana,  Hon.  Chakues  F.,  a  ™^^ 

cipation,  when  the  froedmen  were  helpless  and  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Massachusetts.  ^ 

friendless,  Madame  de  Mortie  went  to  New  at  Boston,  of  diphtheri^  in  his  86th  year.  J« 

Orleans,  and  began  her  noble  mission,  among  was  the  son  of  Francis  "W.  Daoai  foro^ 

them.    She  first  gave  lectures,  and  employed  manager    of   the  old  Tremont  Theatre,  «■ 

the  proceeds  in  establishing  an  asylum  for  the  passed  a  great  part  of  hb  early  life  in  Be^pfc* 

freed  children.     Of  this  asylum  she  became  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  hi*  ed:^* 

matron,  and  henceforth  devoted  all  her  energy  tion.    On  returning  to  America  he  entered  tk 

and  talent  to  its  support.    Although  urged  by  Harvard  University,  and  graduated  th*pe  « 

her  relatives  and  friends  at  the  North  to  leave  1852.    He  was  thrice  elect^  a  member  ojjj* 

New  Orleans  until  the  yellow  fever  had  ceased  Boston  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  was  warn 

its  ravages,  she  refused  to  desert  her  post.  Chairman  of  the  Rusaan  reception  oouuDia* 

Oct.  11.— Hunt,  Mrs.  Jane,  widow  of  the  in  1863.    At  the  time  of  his  death  hews*  i 

late  Rev.  Christopher  Hunt,  a  clergyman  of  the  member  of  the  Massachusetts  ExecatiT*  Cw&- 
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medicine.    He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  Vicksbui^,  Jnly,  1862 ;  siege  and  captnre  d 

profession  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  where  he  married  Port  Hadson,  and  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fttbe. 

tho  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Nathaniel  N,  0.    Dr.  Murphy  was    ordered    from  tk 

Whittaker,  of  Chatham,  N.  H.,  in  1829.    In  Naval  Hospital,  New  York,  in  the  eariy  put 

1833,  after  his  wife's  death,  he  removed  to  of  1867,  to  duty  at  Pensacola,  when  be  w* 

Lowell,  and  in  1836  to  Boston,  which  city  he  compelled  for  a  long  time  to  battle  with  tk 

was  obliged  to  leave  in  consemience   of  ill-  epidemic  to  which  he  finally  snccombed. 
health.    In  1837  he  resided  in  xTew  Bedford,        Oct,  — . — Sholbs,  Hon.  Chaslss  C,  in  «^ 

Mass.,  but  in  1868  he  retired  from  practice  or,  died  at  Kenosha,  Wis.   He  was  boni  in  Kcr 

altogether,  and  went  to  Europe.    On  his  return  wich,  Conn.,  in   1816,  but  whcm  about  two 

he  opened  an  office  in  Cincinnati  for  a  short  years  of  age  his  father  removed  with  bis  isnij 

time,  but  in  1858  removed  to  New  York,  where  to  Danville,  Pa.,   where  the  subject  of  tti 

he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  sketch  was  educated,  and  learned  the  trade  of 

Oct  28. — Norton,  Hon.  Seth  P.,  Probate  printing.    He    subsequently  went  to  Hir» 

Judge  of  Hartford  County,  died  at  Collinsville,  burg,  and  engaged  as  a  journeyman  in  tie 

Conn.,  aged  44  years.    He  was  the  agent  and  newspaper  office   of  Simon  Cameron.   Frti 

business  manager  of  the  Collins  Manufacturing  Harrisburg  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  wbeeo. 

Company.    He  represented  the  town  of  Canton  in    1836,    he    emigrated    to    Wisconsin,  ttJ 

in  the  Legislature  of  1866.  started  at  Green  Bay  tbe  first  journal  pnl&^ci 

Oct,  29. — Pond,  Hon.  Joseph  A.,  died   in  in  that   portion  of  the  West     Shortly  sts 

Boston,  Mass.,  aged  40  years.    He  was  a  promi-  settling  at  Green  Bay  he  was  appointed  cki 

nent  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  of  tbe  Territorial  District  Court,  and  in  the 

Baptist  Missionary  Union ;  was  for  many  years  year  1837  was  elected  to  the  Territoriil  Hc« 

a  member  of  the  feoston  City  Council,  and  was  of  Assembly  from  Brown  County.     In  18SS  U 

for  two  years  previous  to  his  death  the  pre-  established  at  Madison  the  WUconHm,  Inqtinr. 

siding  officer  of  the  State  Senate.    His  death  and,  in  the  spring  of  1840  the  Senmla  TtU- 

occurred  suddenly  while  engaged  in  the  dis-  graph,  which  business  engagements  elsevkrc 

charge  of  his  official  duties  as  a  commissioner  compelled  him  to  resign  for  a  time  into  cthif 

for  tbe  reconstruction  of  the  interior  of  the  hands.    In   1847  he    fixed    his    readesM  s 

State-House.  Kenosha,  of  which  he  was  several  times  sarr. 

Oct.  30. — LouNSBURT,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  He    frequently  represented   Kenosha  Cownr 

an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  in  both  in  tho  Assembly  and  Senate  of  tbe  Stte, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    He  was  born  in  Florida,  and  in  one  session  was  chosen  Speaker,  br  tL: 

N.  Y.,   October,   1789 ;    graduated  at  Union  former  body.    Mr.  Sholes  was  an  expericofed 

College,  in  1817;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  legislator,  and  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  tb« 

and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  cause  of  popular  education,  and  a  str^soci 

of  Hudson.    He  entered  upon  his  work  as  a  opponent  of  slavery. 

home  missionary  and  pioneer  minister  nearly        Nov.  2. — McConihe,  Hon.  Isaac,  an  «Biw6i 

half  a  century  ago.    In  1823  he  was  installed  lawyer  of  Troy,  died  in  that  city.      He  t» 

pastor  of  a  church  in  Ovid,  N,  Y.,  and  through  born  in  Merrimack,  N.  H.,  1787.    HedercSeL 

a  long  and  laborious  pastorate  held  the  affection  himself  to  tho  study  of  law,  and  became  a  le*i* 

of  his  people,  and  was  greatly  blessed  in  tho  lug  lawyer  in  his  county,  holding  from  tis« 

fruits  of  his  work.  to  time  many  important  positions,  soch  as  ta^ 

Oct.  — . — Ceandall,  Hon.  Cuakles  M.,  M.  ter  in  chancery,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pki^ 

D.,  an  eminent  physician,  died  at  his  home  in  postmaster,  and  supervisor. 
Alleghany  County,  Pa.    During  the  war  he        Nat.  4. — Habbison,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Cot^ 

gave  his  services  on  several  different  occasions  nel  James  E.,  Captain  Fifth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  ieo 

for  tho  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  in  Washington,  D.  C.    He  served,  during  c*c7 

hospitals,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Medi-  tho  whole  war,  in  the  field,  with  great  gaSttt^ 

cal  Society,  initiated  the  movement  which  led  and  distinction.    Added  to  his  qaafiUcs  m  0 

to  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Legislature  with  officer  were  those  of  great  integrity  erf  cfcw^ 

this  object  in  view.    During  three  terms  of  ter  and  personal  honor  as  a  gentleman,  wfciri 

service  in  the  Assembly,  ho  maintained  a  spot-  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  re^riment 
less  reputation,  and  fJways  secured  high  re-        Not.  4. — Jewbll,  "Wilson,  M.  D.,  an  etsaitJ 

spect  for  his  opinions.  physician,  autlior,  and  pbilanthropisi,  *ed  ^ 

Oct.  — . — Mi:m»UY,  John  D.,  Passed- Assist-  rhiladelphia  of  disease  of  the  heart,  agid  fS 

ant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  Pensacola,  years.    As  a  physician.  Dr.  Jewell  enjoyed  • 

Fla.,  of  yellow  fever.    He  entered  the  service  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  his  brcihreii  h 

November  6,  1861,  and  in  January,  1862,  was  the  profession,  and  for  more  than  twenty  yw^ 

promoted  to  passed-assistant  surgeon.    During  was  an  active  and  prominent  m^nbcr  of  t— 

the  war  he  saw  much  active  service  and  was  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health.    His  pobfi^^l 

present  at  several  important  engagements ;  the  works  were  mostly  of  a  religions  character,  ica 

capture  of  the  Chalmette  batteries  below  New  were  remarkable  for  tho  purity  of  tbeirMjie 

Orleans,  April,  1862;   first  attack  on  Vicks-  and  their  excellent  and  catholic  ^)git>     H^ 

burg,  June,  1862 ;   encounter  with  the   iron-  benevolence  was  lar^^  condiant,  and  vitbtfc^t 

clad  Arkansas,  July,  1862;  second  passage  of  ostentation. 
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and  took  a  position  on  The  Tribune,    He  was  had  necessarily  been  less  actiye  in  his  pfrote- 

a  gentleman  of  extensive  information,  and  a  sional  daties. 

ready  and  vigorous  writer.  Dec.  7. — BuREOuona,  Captain  Johx  H^  Unj- 

27av,  25. — ^Broksok,  Silas,  a  wealthy  and  ted  States  Marine  Corps,  died  in  St.  Thomaa. 

philanthropic  citizen  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  died  W.  I.,  of  yellow  fever.    He  was  a  native  cC 

at  New  York.    He  was  a  native  of  Middlebnry,  Pennsylvania,  and  entered  the  service  in  Jim^ 

Conn.    Among  his  beqnests  was  the  sum  of  1861,  from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  a  eeooed 

$200,000  to  the  city  of  Waterbury  for  a  public  lieutenant  in  the  marine  corps,  and  was  ocdotd 

library.  to  the  sloop-of-war  Cyane,  in  the  Pacific  aqnad- 

Not),  25. — Cross,  Hon.  John  A.,  President  of  ron.     He  was  shorUy  affcerward  pronM)ted  to 

the  Dime  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  a  first  lieutenancy,  and  served  on  ber  for  nnre 

Broadway  Railroad  Company,  died  in  Brook-  than  two  years.    From  the  Cyane  he  was  «• 

lyn,  L.  I.,  aged  64  years.    During  a  long  and  dered  to  the  sloop-of-war  St.  Mary's,  still  serr- 

active  bushiess  and  public  career,  Mr.  Cross  had  ing  in  the  Pacific  squadron.    On  the  1st  d 

represented  the  Seventh  Ward  in  the  Board  of  September,  1864,  he  was  promoted  to  a  ca|>- 

Aldermen,  when  that  ward  consisted  of  the  taincy,  and  ordered  home,  and  after  a  \mk 

present    Seventh,  Eleventh,    Nineteenth,  and*  furlough  was  attached  to  the  Marine  Bamcb 

Twentieth  Wards.     He  served  two  years  in  at  PhUadelphia.    He  was  soon  tliereaft^- daee^ 

the   State  Legislature,  and  one  year  in  the  in  command  of  the  Marine  Guard  on  the  Khod* 

Senate.  Island,  flag-ship  of  the  West  India  eqnadroa, 

Nov,  25. — Shkbman,   Conobb,   a  celebrated  and  when  the  Susquehanna  became  the  fla^-^ 

?rinter  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city,  aged  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  be  joioei  ba 

4  years.    He  was  bom  near  Albany,  and  when  as  senior  officer  of  the  marines,  and  oootiaKd 

a  young  boy  entered  the  office  of  The  Albany  to  serve  on  her  until  his  death. 

Journal.   In  the  year  1811  he  removed  to  Phil-  Dec.  7. — Manuiait,  Rev.  AuBRoeK,  D.  U,  • 

adelphia,  where  from  1812  to  1830  he  worked  Boman  Catholic  priest,  died  in*  Troy,  N.  T. 

as  a  journeyman  printer.     In  1880  he  pur-  He  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1814,  and  at  tht 

chased  the  printing  establishment  of  Messrs.  age  of  seventeen  years  left  this  country  topv- 

Tower  h  Hogan,  booksellers,  of  Philadelphia,  sue  his  ecclesiastical  studies  in  Rome.     BetoiB- 

He  began  in  a  small  way,  with  four  or  ^i^  ing  from  Europe,  he  was  appointed  in  ISd 

hand-presses,  but  in  1837  was  enabled  to  erect  president  of  St.  J^ohn^s  College,  at  FordhflB. 

a  steam-press — the  second  one  for  book-printing  N.  Y.     When  this  college  was  giv^i  to  tbe 

in  that  city.    From  that  time  until  1860  he  was  Jesuits,  Father  Manahan  became  pastor  of  8l 

engaged  in  the  production  of  books,  which  for  John^s  Church,  New  York  Citj.    Some  tiaie 

beauty  of  typography  have  seldom '  been  sur-  after  this,  at  the  request  of  his  Mlow-stndest 

passed.    In  1860  he  retired  from  business.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  he  went  to  Boston,  wbe« 

Dec.  6. — JxTDKiNS,  Jesse  Pabkeb,  M.  D.,  an  he  remained  for  some  years.    Subsequently  )oa 

eminent  surgeon,  died  in  CincinnatL    He  was  declining  health  induced  him  to  spend  a  Urn 

bora  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  County.  Ohio,  months  in  Utica,  and  from  thence  be  entered 

in  1815,  and  was  descended  from  a  Quaker  the  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Tro^. 

family  whose  names  have  been  identified  with  where  he  died.     He  was  the  author  of  ^ 

medicine  for  nearly  a  century.    His  collegiate  "  Triumphs  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  theEartf 

education  was  obtained  at  Cannousburg  and  Ages  ^'  (1859),  and  also  of  some  minor  worii. 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  his  medical  education  Dec.  9. — Bkowk,  John  B.,  died  in  WasfaiBf* 

at  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  from  which  he  ton,  D.  C.    He  was  a  native  of  RichfieM,  O^ 

graduated  M.  D.  in  1838.    In  the  following  year  sego  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  July  16, 180T. 

he  received  from  that  institution  an  appoint-  In  1849  he  emigrated  to  Alexandria  Goaotr, 

ment  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  which  he  Va.,  where  he  soon  became  a  leader  of  tbe  Be- 

accepted,  adding  to  these  duties  the  practice  of  publican  party  of  Virginia.    In  1856  hew 

his  calling,  and  in  a  short  time  won  a  place  in  one  of  the  electors  for  Fremont.     In  1860  W 

the  front  rank  of  his  profession.    In  1847  Dr.  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  at  Chioi|<» 

Jndkins  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Pkw- 

the  Starling  Medical  College  of  Columbus,  and  dent.    Upon  his  return  home  he  was  arreiied 

continued  to  occupy  that  position  until  1852,  and  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  charire  of  or- 

when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  Descrip-  culating    incendiary   documents.      When   tk 

tive  Surgery  in  the  Miami  Medical  College,  war  broke  out,  $1,000  was  offered  fior  his  i^ 

where  he  remained  until  his  death,  having  had  prehension    by    the    Confederate    authoritiea 

his  department  changed  to  that  of  Special  Pa-  Soon  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  he  re- 

thology.    In  1853  he  visited  Europe  for  the  ceiyd  an  appointment  in  Washington, 

purpose  of  giving  his  attention  to  the  study  of  he  held  for  nve  years, 

tlie  higher  oranches  of  the  surgical  art.    He  Dec,  9. — Johnston,  Edwabd  Wm.,  an 

remained  abroad  over  a  year,  during  which  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aged  68  years.    He 

time  he  visited  all  the  famous  hospitals  of  the  a  grandson  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  a  brother  cf 

Continent.    In  1864  the  loss  of  an  elder  brother  J.  £.  Johnston,  the  Confederate  genenJ.    B« 

preyed  so  strongly  upon  his  mind  that  his  health  was  a  man  of  brilliant  and  varied  h'terary  ao* 

was  CLffected  seriously,  and  since  that  period  he  complishments,  was  ten  years  the  Mteriry  editor 
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Dee,  23. — ^Mubba.t,  Oolonol  J.  B.  0.,  Uaited  Protestant  Episcoi>al  Ohorch  ia¥3kiiisoDTiIli, 
States  Inspector  at  Panama,  died  in  Panama  Mass.,  he  removed  to  Providenoe  in  1854, 
Bay,  on  board  the  steamer  Salvador.    At  the    where  he  oontinned  to  reside  until  his  deaUi 

commencement  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  Dec,  25. — Habpeb,  General  Exsros,  died  tt 
captain  in  the  Ninth  regiment  of  New  York    Aogosta,  Ya.     He    had  held  maDj  in^* 

State    Yolanteers,    and   served    as    a(^atant-  tant  positions  of  trust  in  the  State.    In  18SS 

general  on  General  Kejes^s  staff!    Daring  the  he  established  ih^ Staunton Spect(Uar^9sAi&Et 

war  ho  held  several  other  responsible  positions,  oondncting  it  with  great  sucoe^  for  axtea 

Dee,  24.— BuFFUM,  Edwabd  Gould,  an  Amer-  years,  was  appointed  an  Indian  Agent  by  Pres- 

ican  jonrnalist    and   author,    died    in  Paris,  ident  Fillmore,  and  shortly  afterward  becuae 

France.    He  was  a  native  of  tiie  State  of  Rhode  the  confidential  assistant  of  the  Secretarr  of 

Island,  and  the  son  of  Arnold  Buffum,  the  well-  the  Interior,   under  the  same  adDuni3tntio&. 
known  philanthropist  who  for  a  long  series  of    A.  H.  H.  Stuart.     In  the  war  with  Mexico  be 

years  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  humani-  was  captain  of  the  volunteer  oompaoj  froo 

tarian  circles  of  New  England.    In  early  life  be  Augusta,  and  during  the  campaign  of  Um  Vir- 

became  connected  with  the  New  York  Herald^  ginia  regiment  his  soldierly  demeanor  wu  » 

and  at  once  displayed  an  ability  of  a  high  order,  marked  that  General  Wool  appointed  hira  to* 

He  continued  his  connection  with  this  journal  military   governorship   in    Northern  MeB«, 

until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War,  with  a  brigadier-general^s  command.   In  1S51 

when  his  patriotic  feelings  induced  him  to  join  he  was  mtgor-general  of  the  Virginia  mflitii. 

Colonel  Stevenson *s  regiment    of  New  York  and  instantiy  upon  the  secession  of  bis  §ut2, 

Volunteers,  with  which  he  went  to  California  in  on  authority  by  telegraph  from  Govwuor  Letck- 

1846  as  a  lieutenant.    He  served  with  his  com-  er,  he  took   the  field,  marched  to  Harper* 

mand  during  the  contest  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Ferry,  captured  that  post,  and  accompli^edthe 

Mexico,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  removal  of  ordnance  stores  and  roachioerjfroe 

to  California,  then  a  comparatively  unknown  "that  point    When  the  militia  was snpeiseded 

region.    He  was  there  on  the  discovery  of  the  by  the  volunteer  system.  General  Htfper  it 

gold-mines  which  have  since  bo  enriched  the  cepted  the  position  of  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Tir- 

world,  and  he  at  once  took  an  active  part  in  ginia  Infantry. 

pushing  explorations  for  the  precious  metal  in  Dec,  25. — Mxtepht, William,  diedinTiontca, 

that  State.    The  fruits  of  his  observations  he  Mass.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  lOS  jears.  He 

subsequently  embodied  in  an  interesting  and  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  led  a  life  of  vSox- 

valuable  work,  the  first  of  its  kind,  on  the  gold-  ity  until  after  passing  his  centuir.   He  kft 

mines  of  California.  When  the^^to  California  descendants  to  the  fifth  generation, 

newspaper  was  founded,  Mr.  BufTum  became  Dec,  25. — Sanfobd,   Hon.  Jos^h,  died  li 

its  editor-in-chief,  and  continued  for  a  long  Hopkinton,  New  York,  in  the  T8th  year  of  Iss 

time  in  that  position.    He  was  elected  a  mem-  age.    He  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  Vt.,  l«t  ^ 

her  of  the  Legislature  from  San  Francisco,  and  moved  to  Hopkinton  in  1811.  In  1829  and  1830 

was  the  leadmg  candidate  for  the  speakership  he  represented  the  county  in  the  State  i^ 

of  the  House,  which  honor  he  declined,   al-  sembly,  and  served  the  unexpired  term  of  tte 

though  his  election  was  assured.    In  the  Lagis-  late  Hon.  Silas  Wright,  in  (>>n^-ess,  from  De* 

lature  he  displayed  great  ability  as  a  debater,  oember,  1880,  to  March,  1831.    He  was  al»flc« 

and  a  thorough  knowledge   of  the  wants  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Gonrt  oC  0^ 

the  new  community,  with  a  just  conception  of  mon  Pleas  of  the  county  for  a  time.    The  op* 

the  true  means  to  attain    the  desired  ends,  ing  of  the  war  aroused  the  military  £eal  ^ 

While  in  California  he  wrote  a  history  of  Colo-  patriotism  of  the  old  man,  and  he  songlit  td 

nel  Stevenson's  regiment,  in  which  he  gave  a  obtained  leave  to  raise  a  regiment  of  volont<!tf9 

very  graphic   and  interesting   description  of  for  his   country's  service,  and  in  the  Wl  ^ 

life  in  California  in  its  early  days.      From  the  1861  commenced  the  arduous  task,  which  ^ 

Pacific  he  went  to  Europe  as  special  correspond-  prosecuted  with  such  vi^r  that  on  the  1st  d*/ 

ent  of  the  New  York  Herald^  and  had  resided  of  February,  1862,  the  Ninety-second  regiae^^ 

in  Paris  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  eight  was  organized  and  left  the  county  of  StU*^* 

years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.      He  was  a  rence  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  ti 

gentleman  of  extensive  and    varied  acauire-  United  States,  with  General  Sanford  at  its bw 

ments,  thorouglily  versed  in  European  politics,  as  colonel.    But  strong  and  active,  he  was  b^^ 

master  of  several  of  the  modern  languages,  and  exempt  from  the  laws  of  his  being,  and  iil^e^ 

possessing  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  that  induced  by  age  and  great  exertion  compel 

made  him  a  most  valuable  correspondent.    He  him  to  leave  his  regiment  in  Virginia,  aod  ^ 

was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading  maga-  returned  to  his  home  with  impaired  beil^ 

zines  of  Europe  and  America.  which  he  never  regained. 

Dee.  25. — Goodwijt,  Rev.  D.vkibl  Lb  Babox,  Dec  26.— Stbwakds  Rev.  Iea  I^  •  ^^ 

an  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  in  Providence,  clergyman,  died  in  New  York,  aged  73  y*"^ 

R.  I.      He  was  born  in   1800,    graduated  at  He  had  been  thirty-seven  years  in  the  miniso?- 

Brown   University,    and   at    the    Theological  and  for  many  years  past  had  labored  sowes* 

Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.    After  spending  fully  among  the  mariners  of  the  port  of  )s«^ 

nearly  thirty  years   in  the  ministry  of  the  York,  and  was  widely  )a:»<?Ta  by  the  title  oi 
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the  aatlior  of  seyeral  excellent  religions  works  was  a  miniature  drawing  of  ^  The  B^tiflm  of 

of  a  practical  character.    He  died  in  London.  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  in  which  the  libneAx 

Jan.  7. — KiDD,  Wiluam,  an  English  natural-  were  excellent 

ist,  author,  and  lecturer,  born  at  Hammersmith,  Jan,  11. — Dokaldsox,  Sir  Stuast  Auxas- 

in  1808,  and  died  there.     In  his  boyhood  Mr.  des,  a  colonial  statesman,  boni  in  LondoD  in 

Kidd  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookselling  firm  in  1812,  of  a  very  intellectual  fkmily,  and  died  at 

London,  and  subsequently  himself  became  a  Carleton  Hall,  Cumberland.  At  an  early  age  be 

bookseller  in  Regent  Street.  Aftersome  years  he  travelled  on  the  Continent  of  Earope,  passed 

sold  out  his  business  and  devoted  himself  exclu-  two  years  in  Mexico,  and  twice  visited  the 

sively  to  natural  history  and  the  study  of  the  United  States.    In  1835  he  emigrated  to  Sjd- 

habits  of  animals.     Possessing  a  most  genial  ney.  New  South  Wales,  where  for  twentyycin 

and  affectionate  nature,  he  attracted  to  him  he  was  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Donaldson^  Co.. 

birds,  beasts,  and  even  fishes,  and  could  cause  and  agent  for  Lloyds'.    Inl8S8he  wasappoiLt- 

them  to  evince  their  affection  for  him  in  a  most  ed  one  of  the  territorial  magistrates,  and  wis 

remarkable  manner.     His  aviary  at  Hammer-  consequently  elected  a  member  of  the  Cooodl 

smith  was  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  but  was  in  which,  and  in  the  Assembly,  he  held  a  seat 

unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire,  to  his   great  from  1888  to  1859,    In  April,  1856,  be  foniwd 

grief,  two  or  throe  years  since.    Mr.  Kidd  oc-  the  first  ministry  at  Sydne}*,  responsible  to  ^ 

casionally  lectured  on  natural  history  topics,  local  Parliament.    He  also  held  the  oifioe  of  i 

and  his  loctnres,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  member   and  vice-president  of  the  Execotire 

**  Genial  Gossip,"  wore  very  interesting  from  Council,  Rrst  Minister,  and  Colonial  Secretirr. 

their  fulness  of  anecdotes  and  observation  of  Ho  had  been  appointed  in  1855,  by  tbe  Sar£a* 

the  domestic  life  of  animals.     He  was  also  a  ian    Government,    their   Consul-Genenl  ((x 

frequent  contributor  to  the  Gardener* b  ChronicUy  New  South  Wales,  but  this  post  he  reagnedon 

the  National  Magazine^  and  Recreatioe  Science^  taking  office  as  Colonial  Secretary.    In  1659  b« 

and  for  several  years   past  had  conducted  a  returned  to  England,  and  in  1860  was  knigbtad 

journal  Of  his  own,  which  was  highly  prized  for  his  services  in  the  colony, 

by  naturalists,  but  his  best  title  to  a  lasting  rep-  Jan.  16. — ^Exeteb,  Bbownlow  Cech,  second 

utation  will  be  found  in  his  "Book  of  British  Marquis  and  Earl  of.  Baron  of  Burgbley,K.G, 

Song  Birds,"  a  work  which,  like  Izaak  Walton's  P.  C,  and  hereditary  Grand  Almoner  of  Enjdiftl 

"  Complete  Angler,"  is  of  permanent  and  uni-  an  English  nobleman,  bom  at  Burghlej  floo*, 

versal  interest  near  Stamford,  July  2,  1795 ;  died  in  the  ww 

Jan.  9. — Skinnbo,  Geobgb  Ube,  an  English  place.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  St.  Jolm'a 

botanist,  long  resident  in  Mexico  and  Central  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  ¥.  A. 

Amerioii,  where  he  was  engaged  in  commercial  in  1814:,  and  was  created  D.  C.  L.  in  1835,  lie 

pursuits,  died  of  yellow  fever  at  AspinwaJl,  at  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ratlindahire 

the  age  of  62  years.    Notwithstanding  the  ex-  in  1826,  and  of  Northamptonshire  in  1843;  t« 

tensive   business  of  the  house  of  Klee,  Skin-  held  the  office  of  Groom  of  tbe  Stole  to  tbe  bie 

ner  &  Co.,  of  Guatemala,  in  which  he  was  a  Prince  Consort  from  September,  1841,  to  Jana- 

partner,  he  found  time  to  pursue  his  favorite  ry,  1846,. of  Lord  Chamberlain  of  tbe  Qwea's 

researches  in  the  botany  of  Western  Mexico  Household  from  February  to  December,  185i 

and  Guatemala,  more  thoroughly  than  any  pro-  and  of  Lord  Steward  of  the  Hoaseboklfron 

fessed  botanist,  foreign  or  native,  had  done.  He  February,  1858,  to  June,  1859.    He  had  beenfcr 

had  given  special  attention  to  the  OrehidacecBy  ttty  years  a  leading  patron  of  the  tarf,  and  hns! 

which  are  so  very  abundant  in  those  countries,  his  own  racing-stud,  which  won  many  raos, 

and  Dr.  Lindley  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  and  was  at  one  time  the  largest  in  the  kang^ 

his  assiduity  and  skill  in  the  collection  of  these  Jan,  16.— Gut,  Joseph,  an  Eogliah  aothortf 

plants.    The  genus  Uroshinneria  of  the  natu-  school  text-books,  bom  in  1784,  died  in  KrtJ- 

ral  order  ScrophulariaceoB  was  named  for  him  by  ish-town,  London.    His  **  Geography,''  ^  Spell- 

Dr.  Lindley,  and  GattUya  Skinner i  among  the  ing-book,"  etc,  were  very  popular  a  half  ct> 

Orchids  is  a  minor  remembrance  of  him.  tury  since,  but  contained    only  a  very  v^ 

Jan.  11. — Baxteb,  Georqb,  the  inventor  and  amount  of  information, 

patentee  of  oil-color  picture-printing,  bom  in  Jan.  17. — Foot,  F.  J.,  one  of  the  senior  g<e'- 

Lewes,  in  1805 ;  died  at  the  Retreat,  Sydenham,  ogists  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Geographiol 

He  settled  in  London  about  the  year  1825,  and  Survey  of  the  British  Islands,  was  drowned  fit* 

soon  gained  a  high  reputation  as  an  artist  in  skating  on  Lough  Key,  in  the  north  of  IreW 

oils.      His  process  of    oil-color  printing  was  Jan.  17.— Smffh,  James,  F.  R.  S^  a  Scotts 

very  successful,  and  his  pictures,  some  of  which  geologist  and  author,  bom  at  JordanhiH  we 

were  very  fine,  were  in  great  demand.    Among  Glasgow,  in  1782 ;  died  there.  He  was  edocite^ 

the  best  of  them,  of  which  hundreds  of  thou-  at  Glasgow  University,  and  was  a  masristrtlt 

sands  were  sold,  were  the  miniatures  of  Queen  for  Renfrewshire.      He  was  a  diligent  stwleci 

Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  '*  The  Descent  from  of  geology,  and  being  of  a  religious  tarn  of  oioi 

the  Cross,"  *'  The  opening  of  the  First  Parlia-  had  given  very  careful  attention  to  many  win 

mont  of  Queen  Victoria,"  and  "  The  Corona-  questions  in  Biblical  science.     He  was  a  ▼*?? 

tion."    For  the  last  two  he  received  the  gold  frequent  contributor  to  the  transartiona  of  '*■ 

medal  of  Austria.    His  best  original  production  rions  scientific  societies,  and  the  autho;  </  ^' 
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Sier,  bom  Uaroli  25,  IBia,  and  died  at  Weston  to  Sonth  Australia  in  1S48,  and  tiUmg  to  M 

ouse,  Warwickshire.     He    was  edaoated  at  remaaerative  emplojment  in  bia  proreaagn,  b 

EtDD  and  Triait;  Ooliege,  Cambridge,  where  turned  his  attention  to  jooraalisiD,  ftniide<l  At 

he  gradnated  U.  A.  m  1S34.    As  Lord  Don-  Melbourne  Punch,  and  was  editor  la  tuaxau 

oaD,  1)0  waa  a  member  of  the  Hoose  of  Com-  of  many  of  the  oolooial  journals,  being  engiigiil 

mons  from  183T  to  1SG9,  ezoept  two  years,  on  the  MeHboame  Aryut  at  tbe  time  of  Ui 

He  was  a  Lord  of  the  TVeaaury  from  1866  to  death,                                                            . 

1868.     In  1859  he  sncoeeded  hia  father  as  Jan.  — . — TsKAacA,  Don  Pedbo  di  Poan- 

Earl  of  Oamperdown,  nnd  siaoa  that  time  bad  o&lui  Ooloh,  Daqoe  de,  Mirqaes  it  Jimiitt    I 

tsken  bin  sent  in  tbe  House  of  Lords.  y  AlrairoDte  de  iaa  Indias.  a  Spaoiab  nolilt' 

Jan.  — , — Haibooll&H  Effksdi,  TurMsh  am-  man,  a  desoondant  of  the  fem»!e  hrsoch  of  tlx 

bassadorinPersia,  andthemost  eminent  scholar  family  of  Oriatoval  Colon,  or,  as  ve  call  tum 

and  historian  among  the  Tarks,  died  at  Teheran,  Obristopher  Colnmbas.    lie  was  not  proruian: 

Persia.      He  was  origino]!;  educated  for  tbe  and  perhaps  not  spedallj  gifted,  bat  he  pw 

medical  profession,  in  which  he  distinguished  sessed  a  large  eiitate  and  cherished  wicb  pecolo: 

himself;  bat  be  afterward  applied  himself  to  oare  all  tbe  archives  of  the  family  and  tbe  pt- 

liCeratnre,  and  entered  tbe  civil  service.  He  was  pers  of  his  great  ancestor,  and  naa  rerniit^' 

tlie  author  of  "  A  History  of  the  Soitana,"  of  tiberfll  and  cordial  to  Washington  Irving,  »i« 

which  a  single  volume  is  devoted  to  each  saltan,  he  was  in  Spain  oolleotiD^  tiie  material  for  U 

and  of  which  he  had  already  produced  ^zteen  or  Life  of  Ooinmbna,  giving  him  free  scixastoUK* 

seventeen  volomes  when  he  was  sent  on  the  em-  precious  docnmenta,  which  he  vilaedibacelit 

bossy  to  Persia.    Gy  his  absence,  and  the  retire-  own  life.    The  dokedied  at  Uadrid,*t  its] 

ment  of  Ahmed  Jevdet  Pacha  from  the  poet  of  advanced  age. 

historiographer  to  that  of  Viceroy  of  Aleppo,  Jan.  — . — WKYXEB,UIIe.  MiBQCEamGB* 

the  historical  labors  of  Stambonl  were  brought  gbs,  aFrenchtmjTedtenrw,  better  known  ulUt 

almost  to  a  standstill;  as,  also,  the  project  of  Georges,  born   at  Amiens,  in  ITSS;  died  n 

the  Government,  elaborated  by  Uonif  Effendi,  Paris.     Her  professional  career  began  in  l^i 

for  a  national  history,  to  bo  carried  ont  by  a  when  she  made  her  debut  at  the  C-aaH* 

oommittee  of  literary  men,  as  aononnoed  some  Franpwse.    It  was  marked  by  roanj  trioiaplii 

timeego  in  I'A«^t^n(Mini.    Halroollah  ESendi  and  crowned  with  the  most  illnstrioai  m- 

was  bnried  with  great  ceremony,  at  the  expense  cess.    In  the  days  of  the  CoDsaltts  ami  i* 

of  the  Shah  of  PerBia,  in  tribute  to  his  literary  First   Empire  she    stood  at   the  b«ftd  rt  i> 

distinction,  profession.     In  1812  she   played  htSort  t^ 

Jan.  — . — Jalabbbt,  Jean,  a  French  soldier.  Emperors  of  France  and  Rnasia.    Hononver; 

wlio  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  Bastile,  paid  to  her  in  Saxony  and  Boisia,  ti  veli' 

and  served  in  the  armies  of  the  First  Republic,  in  France.    At  one  period  she  studied  mJ^ 

died  at  Besset,  France,  aged  10?  years.  the  tuition  of   Talma,  and,    appearing  x^ 

Jan.  — .^RoBHBTsoN',  JosBPH,  LL.  D.,  Onra-  quentJy,  at  the  Od^on,  she  made  a  reoirtiA 

tor  of  tbe  Uistorical  DoparcmeDt  of  the  Regia-  Heusation,  in  the    obaract«r  of  Joan  {/Air. 

ter  House  of  3ootland ;  died  in  Edinburgh.    He  She  afterward  played  at  tbe  Porte  St  Matt 

commenced  life  as  a  member  of  the  press,  Grat  and  at  other  principal   theatres,  dosiaf  i** 

in  Aberdeen,  then  in  Glasgow,  and  in  1849  be-  lahora  at  the  Th^&tre  Francais.     Her  liM« 

came  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Oourant,  which  parts  was  that  of  classical  tr^<d;,  and  Ibuc- 

position  he  held  for  four  years.    In  1853  Lord-  m  she  had  no  rival  but  Mile.  Uan.    Stie  b^ 

Advocate  MoncriefT  appointed  liim  to  the  posi-  passed  the  meridian   of  her  fame  wbei  i^ 

tion  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  1821,  Bachel  was  bom.     In  Jane.  1M6,  Mm 

ond  altlioagh  it  had  been  hitherto  an  unimpor-  Georges  was   obliged,  by  ill-healih,  to  i«-" 

tant  nnd  subordinate  office,  under  his  able  man-  from  tbe  Stage.    She' resorted  to  le*clu4 

agement  it  soon  became  of  great  consequence  however, in  the  dramatic  art;  and  it  isTOf-^' 

to  the  liternture  of  Sootland.     Ur.  Robertson's  of  note  that  one  of  her  pupils,  in  1$3(.  " 

researches  into  tbe  past  hintory  of  Scotland  dis-  Miss   Jean    Davenport,  who    is  no"  di** 

played  much  labor  and  ability,  and  his  writings  gnished  on  tbe  American  stage  as  Mr&  Ltf^ 

eihiWted  talents  of  a  high  order.     His  work  In    1849  a  benefit  was    arranged  fjr  Sfi 

entitled  ''  Councils  and  Canons  of  the  Scottish  Georges — who  waa  in    poverty— and  Etti" 

Church,"  which  has  been  recently  published,  played    Eriphite,    in    "  Iphig^nie. "    JWa* 

throwj  a  new  light  upon  the  history  of  Soot-  Viardot  also   appeared.     The  benefia«iT  ^'^ 

land  before  the  Reformation,  and  is  regarded  oa  self  played  Clytemnettra  ;  and  even  iathetiif- 

;reat  value.     In  April,  1864,  the  splendor  of  her  genius  and  her  eitnoidiaCT 

[tee  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  beauty,  she  made  a  deep  impression  npoa  v* 

Tniversity  of  Edinburgh.  fickle  mind  of  Paris.      The  Ust  yesn  of  ^^ 

ScHSBTT,  F.,  an  Australian  editor,  great   actress  were  clouded  by  trooUe »: 

ifrs.  Percy  Sinnett,  a  well-known  sickness. 

oress,  diedinUelbourne,  Australia.  Feb.  lO-^AmrmA,  E.  S.  H.  Snpim  Fu-'<- 

edocated  as  a  surveyor  and  civil  ois  Yiotob,  Archduke  of^  and  Palatine  of  I>i'>' 

t  hod  been    ooaneoted  with  tbe  gory,  died  st  Uentoue,  Hungary.    HeM^" 

le  time  in  England.    He  emigrated  iuHnngory,  September  14, 1817;  w«sat«W>' 
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lation  of  the  Venetian  OaUndar,    He  was  en-  oember  26,  1798,  gradaated  at  Triut^  College, 

gaged  Tipou  the  secoad  Tolnme  of  this  work  at  Oambridge,  in  1819,  was  ordaioed  print  n 

the  time  of  bis  death.  1828,  and  in  1827  was  appointed  nastaac 

March  18. — ^Wiffen,  Bbkj amis'  Barbow,  an  preacher  at  St  James's,  Westminster,  and,  tk 

eminent  scholar  in  Spanish  literatare,  died  at  same  year,  secretary  of  tiie  KatioQsl  Societr 

Wobarn,  England,  aged  72  years.    He  was  in-  for  Promoting  the  Edno^n  of  the  Poor  b 

strnmental  in  the  reprinting  of  some  twenty  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Cknrdi,  t 

works  of  the  early  Spanish  reformers ;  two  of  post  which  he  occnpied  nntil  1839.   He  w« 

which,  the  ''  BpUtola  CoMolat&ria  "  of  Jaan  Hector  of  East  listed,  Hampshire,  from  1839  b 

Pere7^  and  the  "  Alfabeto  CrUtiano  "  of  Juan  1860 ;  Archdeacon  of  Winchestw,  Rector  of  St 

Yaldes,  were  edited  by  him.    The  latter  work  Mary's,  Southampton,  and  Canon  of  Wioebete 

owed  its  discoyery  to  him,  having  been  nn-  Cathedral,  from  1850  to  1860,  when  he  f8 

known,   even  to  bibliographers,  for  the  last  elevated  to  the  See  of  Rochester.    He  wts  tk 

three  centuries,   until   T)rought  to  light  and  author  of  yarious   pamphlets,  sermoajs  od 

translated  by  him  in  the  year  1861.    He  wrote  charges,  as  archdeacon, 

a  *^Life  of  Valdes,"  and  had  contributed  exten-  •  April  12. — Bell,  Robebt,  an  English  vrita 

sively  to  the  leading  periodicals  of  his  time.  died  in  London.    He  was  bom  at  Cork,  Jo- 

Mareh  25. — ^Futtobf,  M.,    a    distinguished  nary  10, 1800,  studied  at  Dublin,  and  early  be 

French  architect,  and  writer  on  architectural  came  a  contributor  to  the  Dublin  Inqitmt»r,  i 

subject:*,  died  in  Paris.     He  was  a  native  of  magazine  which  he  was  instrumental  in  fooa^ 

Cologne,  and  bom  in  1792.     Ho  constructed  ing.    When  Very  young,  he  obtained  m  ip- 

many  buildings  in  Paris,  including  the  church  pointment   in  a  goyemment  departmeot  i: 

of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Th64tre  Ambigu  Co-  Dublin,  and  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  go*- 

mique,   embellished  the  Champs  Elys6es,  and  emment  journal,  The  Patriot.    In  1828  be  r- 

Place  de  la  Concorde.    His  knowledge  of  clas-  moved  to  Jx>ndon,  and  became  editor  of  Tk 

sic  antiquity  and  his  various  important  publica-  Atlas  newspaper.      In  1889,  in  ooigQiM^ 

tions,  especially  that  on  the  art  of  polychromy  with  Sir  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton  andDr.Ltfd- 

as  applied  to  monumentid  art,  plalced  him  in  ner,  he  assisted  in  establishing  the  Mt^ii^ 

the  highest  rank  among  the  writers  on  his  art.  Ohronide  magazine,  of  which  he  was  aftemri 

March  27. — Selbt,  PKiDSAxnc  John,  an  emi-  the  editor.     He  also  edited  the  Skrf-T^ 

nent  English  naturalist  and  author,  died  at  his  the  Mirror^  and  Moms  Mewe,    He  eoDtribiit»i 

residence  in  Northumberland.    He  was  bom  in  to  Lardner's  "  Cyclopsedia,"  the  condodiiigTc|- 

1789,  and  was  edaoated  at  the  Grammar  School  umes  of  Mackintosh's  ^^  History  of  EngiiiMi 

of  Durham,  and  University  College,  Oxford.    A  and  of  Southey's  "  Lives  of  the  British  Adai- 

portion  of  his  coUege  vacations  wore  spent  in  rals,"  and  a  "  History  of  Rusaa."    He  ihe 

long  walking  expeditions  through  the  wildest  published   ^^The    Ladder   of  Gold"  (l^ij 

parts  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  of  collecting  ** Heart  and  Altars;"    "Life  of  Cuaiif/ 

specimens  of  sea  and  land  birds  in  their  respeo-  "  Outline  of  China ; "  "  Memorials  of  the  On 

tive  natural  haunts.    He  also  made  a  tour  in  War,"  consisting  of  the  Fairfax  oorrespoadesct, 

Holland,  and  his  passion  for  the  pursuit  of  all  2  vols. ;   "  Wayside  Pictures  through  Froet 

branches  of  natural  history  brought  him  fre-  Belgium,  and  Holland ; "  and,  in  185i  «» 

quently  in  contact  with  various  eminent  con-  menced  an  annotated  edition  of  the  £b^ 

temporaries,  such  as  Audubon,  Landseer,  Bab-  poets,  of  which  twenty-nine  volumes  haw  i^- 

ington,  Murchison,  Strickland,  Gould,  and  many  peared,  and  an  elaborate  anthology  of  £^ 

others.    He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work,  poetry,  entitled  *'  Golden  Leaves."    His  taj 

in  two  volumes,  upon  British  birds,  illustrated  work  was  editing  selections,  entitled  **  Art  oi 

by  colored  folio  plates,  also  a  work  of  superior  Song." 

merit  on  Britbh  forest-trees,  and  was  joint  April  IB, — Smirks,  Sir  Robest,  Knt^  B.  A. 
editor  with  Sir  William  Jardioe  of  three  vol-  a  celebrated  architect,  died  at  Cbriteolua 
umes  of  ^^  Illustrations  of  Ornithology."  He  England.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  13^ 
was  honorably  connected  with  several  scientific  educated  at  Apsley  School,  near  Wobara,  it- 
bodies  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  after  a  thorough  course  of  professional  ^ 

March  — . — BoxTDDT,  M.,  an  eminent  anthro-  spent  sevend  years  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Gw** 

pologtst  and  statistician,  died  in  Paris.    He  was  visiting,  at  intervals,  the  principal  cities  of  & 

the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  medical  rope.    Steadily  advancing  in  his  profesioa. » 

geography,  and  numerous-  papers  on  medical  obtained  the  gold  medid  of  the  Rojal  Aeade^ 

and  scientific  statistics.  in  1799,  was  elected  an  associate  in  1808, 9»^} 

March — . — Caldbbon,  Sefior  Sebafix  Este-  royal  academician  in  1811.    In  1809  he  bnj 

BAN,  a  Spanish  writer  and  biographer,  died  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre ;  in  1823  the  Bntsi 

Madrid.    He  was  a  man  of  thorough  attain-  Museum,  and,  shortly  after,  the  General  P^ 

meats  in  Spanish  literature,  and  was  the  author  Office.    The  restoration  of  York  Mio9ter,  i^ 

of  several  valuable  works  over  the  signature  of  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1829,  was  anoo?  t* 

"  El  Solitario.''^  best  public  works.    He  was  among  the  fij<  *' 

April  6. — ^RooHESTEK,  Rt  Rev.  JosBPn  Cot-  apply  the  mediaaval  style  to  domestic  •'^J^ 

TON  Wi<»BAM,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of,  died  in  ture,  but  most  of  his  works  are  in  ^^J^ 

London.    He  was  born  at  Walthamstow,  De-  style.    For  a  long  time  he  held  the  office  ^ 
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in  the  French  Department  of  Lot.    After  hold-  Trinity  College.    He  was  the  author  of  ft  pri2e» 

ing  in  GrenobJe  the  offices  of  Librarian  and  poem  upon  the  death  of  the  Princess  Chariott* 

Professor  of  Greek  literature,  he  was  appointed  (1819) ;  a  volume  of  poems;  transUuioQs  froa 

in  1828  Conservator  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Im-  Goethe,  Schiller,  ai-d  De  La  Motte  Fooqn^; 

perial  Library  in  Paris ;  but  after  the  February  and  an  "  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Study  o^ 

revolution  was  deposed  from  office  by  Carnot.  the  Civil  Law."    He  al-K)  contributed  larprfy  to 

In  1849  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  Napoleon  the  Dublin  University  Magazine^  North  Britwk 

Librarian  of  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  ond  Review^  and  other  literary  periodicsals. 

subsequently  Librarian  to  the  Emperor.  Besides  June  9, —  Fubnte,  Juan  Astokiopeu,! 

the  Antiquites  de   Orenoble  (1807),  his  chief  Mexican  statesman  and  diplomat;  died  in  St* 

works  include  the  Annates  des  Lagides  and  tillo.     He  was  a  self-made  man,  and  his  whole 

Egypte  Aneienne,  Les  Toumois  du  Roi  BenSy  a  life  was  a  continued  stm^rgle  against  sdrerse 

splendid  work  with  lithographs  by  Motte ;  and  circumstances.    As  minister  of  the  Republie  of 

several  publications  of  old  French  documents.  Mexico  in  Paris,  when  Napoleon  was  gettiiur 

Since  the  death  of  his  younger  and  more  cele-  up  his  intervention  scheme,  his  services  hn 

brated  brother,  he  had  been  employed  in  edit-  always  been  recognized  by  the  Liberal  pirtr 

ing  the  manuscripts  left  by  that  distinguished  of  his  country  as  of  great  value,  and  he  receiT«i 

scholar.  the  praises  of  both  the  European  and  Amencn 

May  — . — Pebsiani,  Madame  Fannt  Taoh-  press  for  his  efforts  in  favor  of  the  republic. 
OHiNARDi,  an  eminent  Italian  operatic  singer,  When  he  was  minister  for  Foreign  Affdr?  be 
died  at  Passy.  She  was  bom  at  Rome,  in  1818,  treated  the  corps  diplomatique  with  veryfittfc 
completed  her  tnusical  education  at  a  very  ceremony,  and  became  a  favorite  with  afl  Ma- 
early  age,  and  at  sixteen  made  her  dehut  at  leans  in  consequence.  During  the  Impoia&t 
Leghorn,  in  Francesca  di  RiminL  After  hav-  occupation  of  Coahuila  he  haid  to  hide  oa  fif- 
ing obtained  the  greatest  success  in  Italy  and  ferent  farms,  and  was  generally  anable  to  s^ 
at  Vienna,  she  appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera  the  attendance  or  medi^  care  that  hisbrokse- 
in  Paris  in  1838.  Her  impersonation  of  **  Ami-  down  health  required.  His  frienf'a,  bower?-, 
na,"  in  La  Sonnambula^  was  considered  by  at  length  took  him  by  force  to  Saltilkx  aa-i 
many  more  artistic  than  that  of 'Jenny  Lind.  there  bis  health  improved.  While  in  thiit  «tr. 
In  1850  she  quitted  the  stage,  and  since  that  he  had  t-o  keep  close  for  fear  of  the  Frwci 
period  she  live<l  in  retirement  In  1838  she  After  a  time  his  health  again  began  to  bS^  ai^ 
married  Persiani,  a  celebrated  composer.    She  he  died  in  poverty. 

was  a  woman  of  fine  domestic  qualities,  and  of  June  13. — Davis,  Edwabd,  an  English  pcEt- 

an  exceedingly  benevolent  nature.  er,  died  at  Home,  aged  34  years.    He  fin*  ei- 

June  4.— Ranking,  W.  H.,  M.  D.,  an  English  hibited  his  pictures  in  1854.  Among  the  n»< 
physician  and  medical  writer,  died  at  Heigham,  popular  are,  "The  Pedlar"  (1859) ;  •* Oi^iiBf.' 
Norfolk,  aged  58  years.  He  graduated  at  the  and  '* Danger  by  the  Way"  (1860);  "Teffit: 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1887,  and  in  1842  a  Tale"  (1861);  "After  Work"  (1862>;  -S^- 
took  his  degree  of  M. D.  After  spending  some  shine,"  '* Summer,"  and  "Dame's  School-- 
time in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  he  settled  in  shown  in  1863. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  became  physician  to  June  15.  —  MaoCullocw,  Hobatto,  R.S.A, 

the  Suffolk  General  Hospital.    Later,  upon  re-  a  Scottish  landscape-pwnter  of  great  celebrtfr, 

moving  to  Norfolk,  he  was  appointed  physician  died  at  Edinburgh.    He  was  bom  in  Ghweo*. 

to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital.    In  1845  in  1806,  and  hnving  studied  his  art  in  his  nttir* 

he  commenced  the  preparation  of  his  work,  citv  and  at  Edinburgh,  ho  commenced  tbc  ei- 

*^The  Half-yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sci-  hibitJon  of  his  pictures  in  1826.    In  183IN 

ences."    He  also  for  some  time  edited  the  jour-  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Sootiidi  A«.i- 

nal  of  the  Provincial,  Medical,  and  Surgical  emy,  and  shortly  after  settled  in  EdinborsK 

Association.    Among  his  lesser  writings  is  a  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  bis  deaek 

paper  on  "  Dimensions  of  the  Heart."  Among   his   most   popular   productions   art 

June^.  —  Hapsburo,  Matilda,  Archduchess  "Loch  Katrine,"  "Loch  Achray,"  '*Kilcht« 

of,   died  at  Vienna,  from   injuries  occasioned  Castle,"  "A  Dream  of  the  Highlands," '"Gk*- 

by  her  dress  catching  fire,  in  the  nineteenth  coe,"  "  Lord  Macdonald's  Deer  Forest  in  f^yt' 

year  of  her  age.    She  was  the  second  daughter  "  Inverlochy  Castle,"  and  **  Loch  Maree." 

of  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  a  grand-dnugh-  June  27. — Hamilton,  William  John,  F.  G.^ 

ter,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  Louis,  King  of  Ba-  an  eminent  English  geologist  and  traveller,  dw^ 

varia.  at  Holyfield  Hall,  Essex.     He  was  bt>rD  in  1*^*\ 

June  9. — Ansteb,  Johit,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  at  the  Tu- 

Civil  I^w  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  died  in  versity  of  G6ttingen,   and  eariy  entered  tbs 

that  city.    He  was  born  in  Charleville,  County  foreign   diplomatic    service  at  Madrid,  Vvy^ 

Cork,  in  1798^  received  his  university  educa-  and  Florence.    He  was  a  writer  at  the  Fornjea 

tion  at  Trinity  College,  and  took  the  degree  of  Office,  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  bnt  resijn^l  « 

LL.D.  in  1825.    After  several  years'  practice  1841,  on  his  election  to  represent  the  boro«^ 

at  the  bar  he  was,  in  1837,  appointed  Registrar  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight     In  1881  he  Iv- 

of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.     In  1860  he  came  a  member  of  the  Geological  Sorietr.  — ' 

was  elected  Begins  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  in  1854  was  elected  its  president    In  the 
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3884.    In  Aajprnstof  the  same  year  he  sailed  meot  of  UDited  Canada,  from  the  Ist  July,  1841, 

for  the  land  of  his  adoption,  in  which  he  toiled  to  the  28d  September,  1844.     In  the  seeoad 

with  antiring  zeal  and  fervor  nntil  ill-health,  Parliament,  he  was  member  for  Kent,  fron  (be 

arising  from  constant  lab(»r  in  a  tropical  climate,  12th  November,  1843,  to  the  3d  JanoArj,  1S4^. 

rendered  his  retnrn  to  his  native  land  in  1842  Mr.  Harrison's  title  to  renown  will  re«l  vpoa 

absolntely  nece<9sarj.  the  assistance  he   gave   to    Lord   Sjdenhtfa 

July  12.  —  HiooiHS,  Itight  Rev.  Willtam,  against  those  who  wished  to  embarraM  tk 

D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  died  at  the  palace,  carrying  out  of  the  Union  Act.     Lord  Sjdei- 

Londonderry.    He  was  born  at  Lancaster,  in  ham,  as  hiis  biographer  remarks,  was  saved  bf 

1798,  and  educated  at  Lancaster  and  Manchester  his  own  firmness  and  coorage,  ^  and  by  tbt 

Grammar  Schools,  and  at  Trinity  04)liege,  0am-  honest,  straightforward  generosity  with  wIiV^ 

bridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1817.    Shortly  the  moderate  reformers  came  to  hia  sopfMi^ 

after  taking  his  degree  he  became  Ourate  of  Mr.  Harrison  had  long  occupied  the  positioo  of 

Clifton,  where  ho  remained  nntil  1820,  when  Oounty  and  Surrogate  JtiHge.     He  waa  a  mm 

he  was  apf>ointed  by  government  to  the  chap-  of  high  integrity,  and  was  universally  respeeud. 

laincy  of  the  Richmond  General  Penitentiary,  July  — . — Bvattib,  Jahks,  known  as  "^i^ 

then  recently  established  in  Dublin.    His  posi-  Auchterless  John  Pounds,^'  died  at  Gordooy 

tion  as  a  chaplain  appointed  by  government  town,  N.  B.     He  was  bom  in  the  paruii  ^ 

was  an  exceedingly  trying  one,  owing  to  the  Rayne,  January  27,  1781,   and    early  in  lie 

angry  struggles  at  that  period  between  the  Prot-  removed  to  Gordonstown,  in  Anchterlesi,  as<i 

estant  and   Roman  Catholic  parties.      From  there  commenced  business  as  a    8hoemsk«r. 

the  first  he  was  a  Liberal,  and  as  such  conld  not  Seeing  the  lamentable  want  of  scboids  in  tb« 

avoid  coming  into  collision  with  the  extreme  town  he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  voio 

Protestant  party ;  but  his  spirit  of  kindness  and  teer  instructor  of  youth ;  and  sach  was  hit  vt 

calm  indgment  never  forsook  him,  and  through  in  gdniug  the  affections  of  children,  that  \U 

the  eight  years  of  his  residence  in  Dublin  he  workshop  was  soon  filled  with  pupils  «'  bock 

held  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  parties,  sexes,  so  that  he  was  frequently  oblig»i  bo 

In  1828  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  Rosorea,  work  nntil  past  midnight  to  make  np  for  tb« 

and  Vicar-G^neraJ  ofEillaloe.    In  1844  he  be-  time  spent  during  the  day  in  teaching.   For 

came  Dean  of  Limerick,  and  five  years  later  the  long  period  of  sixty  years  be  oondoetei  \ 

was  consecrated  Bishop  of  that  see.    In  1858  school  in  which  there  were  daily  in  attendn-e 

he  was  transferred  to  Derry.     He  was  Com-  from  thirty  to  forty  pupils,  and  for  thii  b^ 

missioner  of  National  Education,  and  an  £o-  would  never  take  fee  or  reward, 

clesiastical  Commissioner  for  Ireland.  July  — . — ^ToiBonsT,  Lambebt,  a  Fmck  drt- 

July  19. — Abdv,  Mrs.  Maria,  widow  of  the  matist  of  high  reputation,  died  in  Paris.    B« 

Rev.  John  Channing  Abdy,  an  English  poetess  was  bom  in  1826,  and  was  educated  for  tbc 

and  author,  died  at  Margate.    At  an  early  age  stage.    He  appeared  on  the  boards  at  the  «r« 

she  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  writing  both  of  twenty-two,  but  subsequently  devoted  faiiK 

prose  and  poetry.    Her  first  contributions  ap-  self  to  literature.     His  first  play,  -^  Lb  Gtrii 

peared  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly^  and  S&iuibU,^^  was  produced  in  1850,  and  its  at- 

she  subsequently  became  connected  with  the  cess  induced  him  to  embrace  the  career  of  t 

Metropolitan^  while  it  was  under  the  editorial  professional  playwright.    Within,  the  past  w^ 

care  of  Thomns  Campbell.      Her  verses  fre-  enteen  years  he  wrote  about  forty  pieeea.  i^ 

quently  appeared  in  the  Annuale,  which  a  few  larger  portion  of  which  were  received  via 

vears  ago  were  so  popular.    Lately  her  poems  great  enconragement  by   Parisian  aodieoock 

have  been  collected  in  eight  volumes.  He  was  one  of  the  auUiors  of  the  ^  Manfc 

July  28. — Harbison,  Hon.  Samubl  Bbalt,  Heart,"  a  drama  which  has  been  played  oo  tas 

Judge  of  the  County  of  York,  Upper  Canada.  French,  the  English,  and  the  German  sucb. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  The  attraction  of  his  pieoes  was  their  jojom- 

Council,  Canada,  from  the  10th  March,  1841,  ness  and  brimming  gayety. 

to  the  80th  September,  1848,  during  which  Au(^tS, — Austin,  Mrs.  Sabah,  a  writer  tf 

period  there  were  no  less  than  ten  different  much  merit,  died  at  Weybridge,  England.   Ste 

phases  of  administration,  six  of  which  were  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Taylors  of  }(e^' 

mixed  or  coalition,  and  the  remaining  four  re-  wich,   whose  remarkable  literary  talent  h* 

form.    Out  of  84  members,  there  had  been  re-  given  them  so  much  distinction,  and  was  tat 

turned  only  24  avowed  supporters  of  the  gov-  in  1798.    She  was  educated  with  great  oare  m 

ernment;  and  yet  Lord  Sydenham  made  such  her  father^s  family,  antl  in  1820  oMuried  Mc 

a  combination  as  prevented  the  opposition  from  John  Austin,  a  barrister  of  Westminster.    Wtt 

being  formidable  to  the  government,  so  skilful  the  exception  of  some  articles  intheJfiMiftw'li 

a  use  did  he  make  of  the  unpromising  materials  Retnew^  Mrs.  Austin  devoted  herself  ni««4iT 

with  which  he  had  to  work.    During  all  the  translations  of  Grerroan  and  French 

time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive,  Mr.  into  English.    She  also  wrote  many 

Harrison  was  Ihrovincial  Secretary,  and  from  of  foreign  travel  for  the  pages  of  tbe  it 

the  21st  December,  1841,  to  the  8d  October,  Much  of  her  life  was  spent  abroad,  and  wber»v^ 

1844,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Works,  she  went  her  intellectual  charms  drew 

He  represented  Kingston,  in  the  first  Parlia-  her  a  Uterarjr  circle  of  Mends.  Afier  th* 
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^anists  in  Great  Britain.     When  past  middle  mathematics  and  physics.    He  fttodled  la v,  isd 

life  he  spent  several  years  in  this  country,  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  183S. 

dnnng  which  he  was  an  organist  for  Trinity  He  was  an  aotire  member  of  the  Oonmiitttt  of 

Church,  New  York  City.    Subsequently  he  re-  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knut!- 

turned  to  his  native  city.    He  was  a  man  of  edge,  and  contributed  several  of  their  treatus. 

fine  scientific  attainments.    Some  of  his  musi-  While  practising  as  a  barrister  be  sectkd  t: 

cal  compositions  rank  with  those  of  the  great  Biackheath,  where  he  baih  a  small  aiftrmooB- 

German  composers  in  sublimity  and  beauty.  cal  ob8ervatf>ry,   and  trained  as  hb  taeisuc: 

September  — . — Tohefik,  Paoha,  a  minister  Mr.   Hartnup,  now  director  of  the  Liverpck^ 

of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  died  in  Constantinople,  Observatory.    Determined  to  be  of  senioe  i^ 

at  an  advanced  age.    He  was  closely  allied  with  science,  he  took  one  of  the  moat  anioten^tuL' 

many  C)ttoman  families  of  high  rank ;  and,  al-  and  laborious  branches  of  aatroDomy  as  hit 

though  holding  liberal  and  progressive  opin-  field,  and  set  about  observing  the  positioDsof 

ions,  enjoyed  a  great  religious  reputation  anion?  certain  fixed  stars  of  different  ma^itodes,  wri 

true  Mussulmans.    In  his  long  career  he  filled  the  view  of  making  a  star  catiilogue.   Mc: 

many    important    position^    commencing    as  nearly  twelve  years  of  this  monotonoos li^, 

chamberlain   to  Sultan  Mahuioud.      He    was  he  presented  in  1838  to  the  Royid  Astroooor 

secretary  to  the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Me^jid,  held  cal  Society  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the  foasd- 

an  office  under  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  the  ers  and  subsequently  secretary  and  pre«ko% 

Grand  Vizier,  and  was  president  of  the  Grand  a  catalogue  of  Right  Ascendons  of  1,318  fiif^ 

Council.     'He  received  a  pension  of  12,000  Supplementary  catalogues  of  a  nmilarobaracer 

piasters  a  month  from  the  Sultau,  and  10,000  followed,  ia  1842  and  1854,  his  lordship  harie/ 

piasters  a  month  from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  meantime  transferred  his  observatory  to  Wrv4- 

the  latter  for  political  services.  te.tley.    He  also  gave  attention  to  the  dek:- 

Octoher  12. — Dubneb,  Frederick  one  of  the  luination  of  stellar  parallax,  and  other  &4roo«> 
best  Hellenistic  scholars  in  £urope,  died  {it  ical  investigations.  He  sncoeeded  his  fidur 
Pans.  He  was  born  at  Hoerslegan  in  1802,  in  the  peerage,  in  1841,  and  was  active  ii  tie 
and  mastered  the  most  profound  studies  pur-  House  of  Lords,  serving  on  several  royil  cos- 
sued  in  the  German  universities,  became  a  pro-  missions,  and  always  advocated  the  dakas  <i 
fe^jsor  at  Gdttingen  and  at  Gotha,  and  devoted  science  when  opportunity  offered.  In  Norea- 
his  life  mainly  to  literary  pursuits.  More  than  her,  1854,  he  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Eoa^  » 
twenty  volumes  of  the  "  Bibliothdque  des  Clas-  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  wbidk  pos- 
siques  Greos  "  bear  his  signature.  He  prepared  tion  he  continued  tUl  1857.  He  cootiDaeil  v 
a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  which  interest  himself  in  his  observatory  work  aai 
he  had  enriched  with  more  than  ^yq  hundred  in  his  connection  with  scientific  porsaits  til  i 
new  epigrams,  and  had  recently  published  a  -  short  time,  before  his  death.  Lord  Wrotteaief 
new  and  completely  revised  edition  of  **C8Bsar's  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  eotibi^ 
Commentaries,"  which  was  issued  by  the  Im-  "  Thoughts  on  Grovemment  and  LegialatioL" 
perial  press  on  the  occasion  of  the  Universal  OcU  — . —  Ch^btboule,  M.^  an  et^aeo; 
Exposition.  French  physician,  who  had  devoted  his  takca 

Oct,  19. — South,  Sir  Jambs,  K.  C.  B.,  a  eel-  to  the  specialty  of  diseases  of  the  longs;  Aeii» 

ebrated  English  astronomer,  died  in  London.  Paris,  aged  56  years.     He  was  the  aathor  d  a 

He  was  born  in  1785,  educated  at  the  Royal  system  of  treatment  which  bad  excited  nvi 

College  of  Surgeons,  and  for  some  years  prao-  attention,  and  given  rise  to  very  active  *^ 

tised  his  profession  in  Southwark,  studying  as-  protracted  discussion  among  the  ablest  ^1^ 

tronomy  in*  the  intervals  of  business.    In  1822  oians  of  Continental  Europe.    Hebadpab^^- 

and  1823,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Her-  several  treatises  on  the  subject  of  his  mp«k^} 

schel,  he  compiled  a  catalogue  of  380  double  His  death  resulted  from  paralysis. 

stars.    He  made  some  very  important  observa-  Oct,  — . — Rkxnib,  Jajibs,  formerly  Prcfe*jc 

tions,  and  prepared  papers  for  the  Quarterly  of  Zoology  in  King's  College,  Londoo ;  die^  ia 

Journal  of  Science,  and  *'  Phillips's  Annals  of  Australia,  aged  80  years.     He  was  a  active  d 

PhiIo«<ophy."    About   the    year   1825  he  re-  Scotland,  a  graduate  of  the  Universtty-  of  G^ 

moved  to  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  where  gow,  and  had  been  a  tutor  there  till  18S1«  vbec 

he  established  a  very  complete  observatory,  to  he  came  with  a  high  reputation  to  Kjdjt's  O*- 

which  he  devoted  himself  during  the  remainder  lege,   London,   where  he  remained  taU  1M<; 

of  his  life.    Some  of  his  instruments  for  ob-  when  he  emigrated  to  New  South  Walea.    Ba 

servation  are  exceedingly  valuable.    In   1830  was  the  author  of  a  popular  work   «otH>4 

he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  the  *'  Insect  Architecture,"  and  of  namero<as  ochrf 

recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  works  less  widely  known,  but  all  of 

Oct.  27. — Wbottbslby,    Right    Hon.    Jorw  ble  merit. 

"Wrottbslet,  second  Lord,  an  eminent  English        yoc.  12. — WABiNOToy, ,  F.  R.  S 

astronomer,  died  at  Wrottesley,  near  Wolver-  nent  English  chemist,  the  founder  of  the 

hampton.     lie  was  born  at  Wrottesley  Hall,  ical  Society,  died  at  Bndleigh  SaherUwi, 

August  5,  1798,  was  educated  at  Westminster  land,  aged  about  70  years.    He  bad  bei^ 

and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  grad-  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  of  pnwticaJ  aaJ 

oated  B.  A.  in  1819,  taking  a  first  class  in  experimental  chemista  in  G''eat  Britain, 
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1796,  at  Oatanea,  Sicily,  the  birthplace  of  Bel-  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D^  and  practioed  ht 
lini,  and  at  an  early  age  went  to  Rome  to  stndy  aome  years  at  Oxford,  hat  in  1829  r^nqiUBM 
masic.  Sabseaaently  he  removed  to  Bologna,  hia  profession,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole 
and  was  plaoea  under  the  instrnctlon  of  Mar-  time  to  the  physical  sdenoea,  aad  more  eipe- 
chesi  and  MatteL  When  only  fifteen  he  com-  dally  to  chemistiy  and  botany.  In  18t3  k 
poxed  sacred  music,  which  proved  a  failure,  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  U&i- 
owing,  probably,  qnite  as  much  to  the  imma-  versity  of  Oxford,  and  retained  that  po6iti0n  tiQ 
tnrity  of  his  genius  as  to  the  inaptitude  of  the  1855.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  to  the  profea- 
theme.  His  tastes  evidently  led  him  to  opera,  sorship  of  Botany,  to  which  was  attac^ied,  ia 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  composed  and  1840,  the  professorship  of  Rural  EooDomy.  Both 
produced  successfully,  at  Venice,  his  ^*  Annetta  these  he  held  nntil  lus  death.  He  was  aho^  k 
and  Lucindo."  His  knowledge  of  stage  effects  1853-^64.  Examiner  in  Physical  Sdencas  to  tbt 
aided  bim  in  his  composition  of  operatic  melo-  University,  and  for  many  years  Senior  TtSkfw 
dies;  but  his  productions  remain  to  this  day  and  Pnelector  of  Natural  Pbiloaophj  atlCif- 
but  little  known  out  of  Italy.  Cortesi  and  dalen  College,  and  Curate  of  the  Botanic  Gar^ 
Gazzaniga  have  probably  done  more  than  any  den.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  alviri 
other  artistes  to  favorably  impress  Americans  an  active  member,  of  the  Brititih  Aasocialioa 
with  the  music  of  Pacini.  ^*  Saffo  "  is  his  only  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  one  of  itm  teen- 
opera  that  has  reached  this  country,  but  is  by  taries  in  1882  and  1836,  one  of  its  vioe-proi- 
no  means  one  of  his  finest  efforts.  Among  dents  in  1847,  and  its  president  in  1850.  His 
these  must  rank  the  **  NioljNS,*'  in  which  Pasta  scientific  works  are  nnmerooa,  and  all  give  evi- 
san<^  at  the  Sad  Carlos,  Naples,  in  1826 ;  "Elisa  dence  of  care^  observation  and  padent  stadj. 
Velasco,"  produced  nine  years  ago  at  Florence ;  Among  those  of  them  which  have  been  most 
and  "  Saltimbanco,"  recently  sung  at  Turin,  popular  were,  "  A  Description  of  Active  aad 
In  1830  "  Giovanna  d*  Arco  "  was  unsucoessftilly  Extinct  Volcanoes  "  (2d  ed.,  1848) ;  "  An  Intre- 
produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  although  Kubini,  duction  to  the  Atomic  Theory"  (id  ed.,  1850); 
Tamburmi,  and  Lalande  were  in  the  cast.  Its  "Lectures  on  Roman  Agricaltore"  (1857);  toi 
failure  so  disgusted  thctauthor  that,  like  Rossini,  "  Lectures  on  Climate  ^  (1862).  In  iirivitt 
he  is  said,  for  some  time  after,  to  have  affected  life.  Professor  Daubeny  was  a  genial,  kindh, 
an  indifference  to  music.  agreeable  man,  with  a  large  circle  of  ao^aiit- 

Dec.  9. — Dbetse,  Herr  voir,  the  inventor  of  anoe,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 
the  needle-gun,  died  at  Sommerda,  Erfurt,  Ber-        JDec.  27. — Habbington,  Mabia  Footx,  Cont- 

lin.    He  was  bom  in  1787,  was  the  son  of  a  ess  of,  in  early  life  an  eminent  actreaa.  died  k 

locksmith*  and,  in  his  travels  as  a  journeyman,  Whitelisdl,  London.     Bhe  was  born  at  Ply«- 

went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  employed  by  a  onth,  England,  in  June,  1798.     Her  fiilher, 

(German  of&cer,  who  had  been  commissioned  Samuel  T.  Foote,  was  the  son  of  the  drtmtly<> 

by  Bonaparte  to  invent  a  breech-loading  rifie.  Samuel  Foote  (who  died  in  1777,  and  wbo^ 

This  was  in  1809;   but  it  was  not  until  1886,  '*Lyar"  was  lately  revived  in   London,  with 

when  he  had  returned  to  Prussia;  that  he  pro-  great  sucoesn,  by  (Charles  Mattbewa^     He  vas 

duced  the  gundnadelgmoehrj  with  which  tt^e  in  the  army,  but  sold  out,  and  became  manager 

Prussian  light  infantry  were,  four  years  after  of  the  Ply  mouth  Theatre.  At  the  age  of  tweNo, 

armed.    His  whole  life  after  this  was  spent  in  in  July,   1810,   his  danghter  made  b«r  fiiK 

trying  to  improve  his  invention,  or  to  discover  appearance  on  the  stage,  at  her  father^*  the*- 

something  still  more  effective,  and  it  is  said  tre,  in  the  character  of  JtUi^,    Her  d&mt  m 

that  his  genius  made  him  a  prisoner,  the  au-  London  was  made  in  1814,  as  AmantkiMf  in  tba 

thorities  not  being  willing  to  have  so  skilful  an  ^^  Child  of  Nature '' — a  drama,  by  Kr&.  Inch^U, 

inventor  go  beyond  bounds.    Of  late  years,  taken  from  the  "  Zelie  ^^  of  Madame  Gen&s  ami 

however,  he  has  had  more  liberty,  and  he  has  first  acted  in  1788.    In  after-yeara  abe  beeaiM 

all  his  life  received  the  highest  honors  from  his  renowned  as  Maria  D<Krlington,  RAeeea^  in 

sovereign.    His  last  production  was  a  grenade-  '^  Ivan  hoe,"    Virginia^    and    MirtmiA.      B^r 

rifle,  carrying  a  ball  of  eighty-eight  grammes  popularity  was  very  great,  but  her  BD»eiii 

(nearly   three  ounces)  filled  with   two  and  a  commensurate  with  it.    In   April,  1^1, 

half  grammes  of  powder  (thirty-eight  and  a  married  Charles,  the  fourth  Earl  rii 

iialf  grains).    On  striking,  the  missile  explodes  ton,  acquiring,  of  course,  the  rank  of 

with  great  certainty,  and  scatters  itself  for  of  Harrington^     The  Earl  died  in  185 K    Of 

three  feet  around.    The  moral  effect  of  such  a  their  two  children,  the  first.  Charles,  Viaeo«Bt 

weapon  is  expected  to  be  very  great.    Its  cal-  Petersham,  died  in  1836,  in  his  fifth  year.    Tha 

ibre  is  -f^t^  of  an  inch.    His  inventive  skill  se-  other.  Lady  Jane  St.  Maur  Blanche,  is  tbe  wiC» 

cured  for  him  an  ample  fortune.  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Charles.    Dnriag  ber  eaa- 

Dec.  18. — Daubeny,  Charles  Giles  Bbide,  nection  with  the  stage  aa  well  as  in  all  bcr 

M.  D.,  an  eminent  English  physicist,  professor,  subsequent  life  her  reputation  was  unspotted, 

and  author,  died  at  Oxford.    He  was  born  at  and  her  character  was  remarkable  lor  piviiy 

Stratton,  in  Gloucenterdhire,  in  1795,  and  was  and  loveliness.      Her   extraordioary  b«anty, 

educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Magdalen  Col-  which  first  won  her  the  attention  of  her  noU* 

lege,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  high  husband,  was  not  more  attractive  than  the  rr- 

honors.     He  subsequently  studied   medicine,  finement   and  amiability  of  her  ooadacti  and 
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belonged.      They  lost  their  poasessioDS  from  head  of  a  companj  of  grenadkn,  he  iormd 

continaM  hostilities  with   the  O'Neals ;   hot  part  of  a  brigade  organized  to  protect  tk  ixt 

upon  the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  under  principal  cities  of  Arragon  from  the  iiicurfioQt 

Qaeen   Elizabeth,  they  received    them    back  of  the  Navarre  factions,  and  so  disUngakUii 

a^ain.    Upon  the  expulsion  of  James  IL  from  himself  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Lmnbia  lit: 

the  English  throne  and  his  attempt  to  defend  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ooloQeL  H< 

Ireland,  the  O^Donnells  rallied  onderthe  stand-  subsequently  gave  proo&  of  bis  deci^oo  tad 

ard  of  the  Stuarts,   and  after  the  disastrous  daring  in  the  defile  of  £rioe,MeDdi{rorm,Arfos, 

battle  of  the  Boyne  they  were,  in  consequence,  Guevarra,  and  Echevarri,  and  received  h»  b*|>- 

obliged  to  leave  the  country.     A  portion  of  tism  of  blood  in  the  first  of  these  ictioiB,  ba^i^ 

them,  under  the  title  of  Counts  of  Tyrconnell,  seriously  wounded  in  a couiageous  chtfge.  Af- 

settle'l  in  Austria,  where  they  attained  to  high  pointed  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  the  line  c: 

posts  of  state.    Tlie  O'Donnells  who  settled  in  Gerona,  of  which  he  took  the  commsad  oo  Ht 

Spain  also  distinguished  themselves.     Joseph  1st  of  January,  1836,  he  was  also  placed  at  tb^ 

Henry  O^Donnell,   Oount  of  Abbpal,  entei^  head  of  the  brigade  of  which  the  said  refpmei 

the  Spanish  Guards,  and  engaged  in  the  cam-  formed  part,  with  that  of  Mallorca,  aDdreeavc^ 

paign  of  1795  against  the  French.    In  the  Span-  orders  to  occupy  the  valleys  of  Err  and  BcTi- 

uh  war  of  insurrection  against  Napoleon   he  cesvalles,  from  which  he  succeeded  m  didod:- 

rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  obtained  the  ing  tlie  Oarlists.    Some  days  after,  0*DnQ£&!, 

title  of  count   by  the  victory  of  La  Bispal.  with  his  brigade  and  a  regiment  ufcaTilrT,Ttf 

Marshal  O'Donnell  was  the  youngest  son  of  sent  to  the  confines  of  Navarre  to  prot««  '-^ 

Joseph  Henry,  Count  of  Abispal,  a  lieutenant-  line  of  the  army  from  the  ondjuigtit  of  vt 

general  in  the   Spanish  array,  who  was  dis-  enemy  in  that  quarter.      He  greatly  dsts- 

charging  the  duties  of  Viceroy  of  the  Island  of  guished  himself  in  the  affray  at  Unza,  and  t» 

Teneriffe  at  the  time  of  his  birth.     The  father  proposed  by  the  general  for  the  rank  of  bna- 

seems  to  have  impressed  his  own  character  upon  dier,  which  proposition,  conferring uptm  OVcr 

the  son,  who,  when  a  mere  child,  exhibited  a  nell  the  commission  referred  to,  da^  fr(« 

remarkable  fondness  for  military  affairs,  and  the  conflict  at  Unza,  which  took  place  oetk 

gave  evidence  of  such  genius  as  to  attract  the  19th  of  March,  1836,  was  approved  by  tl»f  t- 

attention  of  the  authorities.      Before  he  was  ernment.    During  these  troublous  times,  iht  i 

eleven  years  old  he  was  appointed  a  sub-lien-  year  passed  without  bearing  witne^  to  t^ 

tenant,  and  a  few  months  later  accompanied  prowessof  the  dashing  general,  and  bis  m^7 

Count  de  la  Bispal,  who  proclaimed  the  Con-  fame  extended  so  rapidly,  that  in  1839  be  w 

stitntion  of  1812.      He  was,  however,  aware  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  central  inuT 

that  his  father  wba  not  favorable  to  the  move-  O^Donnell  began  the  campaign  with  a  ^Of 

ment,  and  resolved  to  remain  neutral,  limiting  deed  of  arms:  he  relieved  Luoena«  rigoruo^ 

himself  to  compliance  with  the  duties  of  dis-  attacked  by  the  enemy  ia  great  nombers,  »:4 

cipliiie.     He  accompanied  his  mother  to  France  only  defended  by  2,000  men,  which  might  b« 

without  having  obtained  the  leave  of  absence  surrendered  but  for  the  efBcacioas  aid  of  t^ 

which  he  had  solicited,  on  which  account  he  commander-in-chief.      He    went  thitber  vn^ 

was  placed  under  arrest  and  tried  by  court-  eleven  battalions  and  900  horse,  gave  hst:!«  \j 

martial ;  but  he  obtained  a  full  acquittal,  and  and  completely  routed  Cabrera,  thus  not  oLi.r 

no  stain  was  left  on  his  name  and  reputation,  saving  the  besieged  town,  but  probably  preTtt:- 

In  Yalladolid  he  was  on  service  at  the  time  of  ing  the  Carlist  general  making  himself  nurt^' 

the  entry  of  the  French  army  of  the  Dno  d'An-  of  the  whole  of  Valencia.     C)'D<HiDefl  was  r?^ 

goui^rae,  in  1823;  he  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  warded  for  this  good  service  by  the  r»i  J; 

Castile  division  as  aide  to  the  commander-in-  lieutenant-general,  and  subsequently,  in  li^^'« 

chief,  in  which  position  he  remained  throughout  the  title  of  nobility  of  Castile  was  cooferrtil 

the  campaiflrn,  being  present  at  the  siege  and  sur-  upon  him  as  Count  of  Lucena.  General  OT  <■' 

render  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  where  he  gained  the  nell  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  i)(  t:^ 

rank  of  lieutenant.     When  only  fifteen  years  of  insurrection  which   broke  out  in  Madiii  '^ 

age  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  gener-  1841,  and,  espousing  the  cause  of  Queen  Cnr  - 

al-in-chief  of  the  division  of  Castile.    At  a  later  tina,  was  compelled  to  retire  to  France.    Tf^a 

period,  when  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  person,  visited  his  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  gort'* 

Catalonia  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  ment,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Spain,  V: 

first  outbreak  of  the  Carlists,  O^Donnell  was  it  was  not  long  before  he  again  eiura^  '^ 

one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  officers  a  revolution  to  overthrow  Espartero,  and,  a^^ 

composing  the  Royal  Guards.      The  politic4il  being  defeated  at  Pampeluna,  was  ooce  n-^ 

state  of  the  country,  and  the  contests  of  the  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  France.    Id  }^* 

different  factions,  presented  a  good  opportunity  Espartero  fell,  and  he  then  returned  a^ '"^ 

for  gaining  distinction  and  promotion,  and  no  Spain,  when  his  rank  and  honors  were  restorro 

man  was  better  fitted  for  improving  his  oppor-  to  him  and  ho  went  to  Cuba  as  Qoreroiff  »^^ 

timitiea.  He  continued  to  rise  rapidly  in  his  pro-  Captain-General  of  that  i^and,  where  lie  ^~ 

fession.     In  the  first  encounters  with  the  Oar-  maiued  until  the  end  of  February.  1848.   <*a 

Itsts  O'DonnelPs  company  was  distinguished  by  his  return  to  the  Peninsula  he  took  his  f^  ^ 

itfl  bravery  and  heroism.    Shortly  a^r,  at  the  the  House  of  Nobles,  where  he  distiagiii^^'** 
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The  Oommittee  on  RefM>1atioii8  presented  the  The  present  assessment  is  snffieient  to 

following/  wblcb  were  adopted :  them  six  months  each  year,  which  is  the  tine 

1.  That  one  of  great  lessons  of  the  war  is  that  the  \^''^^  ^T  }'iZ '  v  "*  ^-"^  ^^^^^^^  <rf  J* 
American  people  are  a  nation,  and  not  merely  a  oon-  different  distncts  by  their  perecmal  oontnbo- 
federaoy  or  sovereign  and  independent  States.  tioDS  maintain  instruction  without  iniermptioit. 

2.  That  our  existence  as  a  nation  is  based  on  the  While  the  fiohool  system  is  excellent,  itispro- 
y-eatDrinciples  announced  in  the  Declai^tion  of  In-  p^g^  ^o  render  it  stiU  more  eflRcient  by  tbe 

dependence,  and  ymdioated  by  the  proclamation  of  „„4.«ui:«i ^-*    *• «  ^^ ♦«  ««.v«^»*«»^<,.»^  -«j 

emancipation,  the  constitutional  amendment  abolish-  establisfliroent  ot  a  coonty  supennteodency,  tod 

iuff  slavery,  and  the  spirit  of  republican  democracy  tbe  distnbotion  of  the  pnbhc  money  m  prop(R^ 

and  justice  which  underlies  the  reconstruction  policy  tion  to  the  namber  of  pnpils  in  actaal  attend- 

of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Congresses,  which  ance  at  the  schools.     The  former  of  these  prop- 

^!^^^l!^l^o^^^^St^h^t7y^tT^t^  ^•'^o'w  w  ^^  accordance  with  a  memorial  of 

be  earned  mto  complete  enect  by  every  neeailu  act  of  xi-ij»al  jj  ^a±.   c*^* 

additional  legislation.  the  leading  teachers  and  educators  of  the  8tat«, 

8.  That  while  we  will  always  cherish  and  defend  and  is  based  npon  the  acknowledged  necewty 

the  American  system  of  local  and  municipal  self-go v-  for  bringing  the  stimolns  of  competent  soper- 

emments  for  local  purposes,  and  a  national  govern-  y|^ion  closer  home  to  the  district  schools, 
ment  for  national  purposes,  and  while  we  are  un-        Tk« --^^^^^  :-«.—-«-. «.«xi  u.  .r>n».i  im^i^m*  .iJ 

alterably  opposed  to^^atfatteipts  at  centralization  or  ^  ^he  second  is  warranted  by  sound  re«wn  isd 

consolidation  of  power  anywhere,  we  hold  that  lib-  by  the  experience  of  those  States  which  ntfi 

erty  and  human  rights  constitute  our  great  national  adopted  the  rule.     If  energy  on  the  part  of 

boon,  which  local  or  State  organiiations  must  not  be  school  officers  and  parents,  in  procuring  «e- 

allowed  to  abrid^  or  take  away.  ^^^^^  ^^^  regular  attendance  of  chiMren  it 

4.  That  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  democracy,  _,  ,  .  «^6*"*"  «»'^  ±^€^x^ 
and  beUeving  that  the  powers  necessary  for  the  pii-  school,  is  rewarded  byi  ncreasmg  then-  shire  of 
pose  of  attaining  the  ends  of  government  ought  not  the  pubhc  ftmd,  the  stimulus  is  foand  prtctmu; 
to  be  restricted  to  a  privileged  class,  but  should  be  to  be  most  powerful 'in  bringing  a  larger  pro- 
vested  in  the  whole  people,  without  umust  or  odious  portion  of  youth  within  the  influences  of  edoea- 
distinctions,  or  qualincations  not  equally  attainable  L  *' 

by  all ;  and  further  believing  that  these  sentiments        il:  .        ,  i     x  •  _xii„^       j. 

are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  tendency         f  be  various  benevolent  institntiona  aoow  i 

of  modem  civilization,  we  place  ourselves  on  the  satii^factory  account  of  their  management,  w 

simple  and  broad  pktform  of  impartial  manhood  a  systematic  improvement  in  the  buildings  isd 

t^fern?t^tS,%V^^^^^^  appliances  connect^  with  them     TbeLe^ 

the  intelligence,  justice,  Mid  patriotism,  of  the^o-  t^^®  ™»a«  appropriations  for  t*ie  enlargeiDWt 

pie  of  Ohio,  to  approve  it  at  the  ballot-box.  of  the  Northern  and  Sonthem  Asyioms  for  tw 

_,.        .,      I.J.  .        i.1.0^.        1.  Insane,  and  in  a  short  time  the  aoooramodatioM 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  such  of  these  two  Institutions  will  be  nearly  doobW. 

as  to  s^ure  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  bnr-  itxhe  trustees  appointed  to  locate  and  boiWi 

dens  of  taxation.    The  total  receipts  into  the  new  insane  asylum  have  fixed  npon  Athem  ai 

Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  November  the  place  for  it,  and  the  liberal  gifts  m  landaad 

15^I^i.  l?Ji!"^*S?   a.  Pre^ons    balance,    were,  money  of  the  citizens  of  that  vicinity  haw  se- 

♦6,17«,955.    The  disbursements  for  the  same  cured  to  the  Bute  an  ample  and  eligible  ate 

period  were  $5,498,864.    The  public  debt  has  without  cost      Plans  for  the  new  boiitfinp 

been   reduced  by  the  payment  of  $782,826,  have  been  matured,  and  the  preliminary  work 

leavmff  the  aniount  stiUouUtandmg  $11,031,-  begun.     When   this  asylum  shall  haw  be* 

941,  which  wiU  be  rapidly  extingmshed  by  a  built,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  existing  05« 

smkmg  fund  of  over  $1,500,000  annually.  finished,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 

There  18  another  class  of  indebtedness  caUed  chronic  insane,  whose  pitiable  condition  in  tbe 

the  Irreducible  Debt,  amounting  to  $8,709  078.  county  infirmaries  is  now  the  reproach  of  tl.e 

16  consisting  of  trust  funds,  the  proceeds  of  gt^te,  will  all  or  nearly  all  be  broogbt  aod* 

school  lands  and  agricultural  college  land  scrip ;  gkiiied  and  constant  treatment,  and  th«r  Bw 

only  the  interest  of  this  debt  is  payable,  and  niade  more  tolerable  to  them,  even  if  cure«  ott- 

this  sum,  amonntmg  to  about  $200,000  annually,  ^qI;  be  ef^ted  "  • 

is  disbursed  for  school  purposes.  Tbe  Legislature  also  provided  for  the  er«^ 

The  taxable  valuations  of  property  in  the  tion  of  a  new  institnHun  for  the  blbd,  bat 

State  for  1867  are  as  follows :  ^wing  to  a  deficient  appropriation  the  »rork  b« 

Landa  (25,416,974  acres) $501,144,584  not  been  commenced.      Asylums  for  idiotic 

Beal  estate  in  cities  and  towns 174,849,178  children,  and  for  tbe  deaf  and  dumb,  have  il» 

Chattel  property 464,761,022  been  nearly  completed,  in  the  place  of  the  if 

To^ .$1 140  754  779  •'ifficient  and  nnsuitable  quarters  now  oocofW 

*""^ '     '     '  by  such  unfortunates.    The  reform  school  for 

The  total  levies  for  taxation  npon  the  values  boys  continues  its  valuable  work,  and  follT  jnsO- 

of  1867  are  $20,263,615.    The  average  rate  of  fies  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  foow- 

taxation  throughout  the  State  is  $17.78  on  ers.    An  additional  tract  of  land  has  beeo  t*- 

each  $1,000,  of  which  27  per  cent.,  or  $4.72  on  lected  to  give  the  variety  of  employraeat  and 

each  $1,000,  is  for  the  support  of  pnblic  schools,  produce  which  is  greatly  needed.    At  preseat 

The  people  of  Ohio  have  ever  been  alive  to  fruit  culture  is  the  principal  business  ofihfn- 

the  inten  sts  of  education  and  have  made  ample  formatory,  and,  while  it  has  proved  pw(^t*I'5 

provision  for  the  support  of  common  Bohook.  the  expenses  of  the  school  oan  be  diminiaftw 
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TbeadminiBtration  of  thepeniteatdarydDriiifc  tain-rangee  whose  pmkf  rise  to  the  hiiflbtof 

the  year  sliowa  an  ufflcisDcy  qaite  oqnat,  if  not  16,000  t'eet  above  the  level  uf  the  eea,  ind  m 

superior,  to  any  that  has   been  witnessed   in  covered  with  perpetoaJ  snow.     The  reaaarm 

mnaj  years,  aad  in  one  respect — that  of  econ-  of  this  region  are  exteDrive,  rich,  and  ntvi, 

outy — the  result  is  a  peculiarly  gratifying  one.  embracing  agricdlnral    and    ininenl  weiitli, 

TliA  receipts  for  the  labor  of  prisoners  have  ez-  ciunbined  with  vast  forests  of  tbe  GnM  t»- 

ceeded  the  expenses  of  the  prison  by  tbe  sum  ber,  fitted  for  every  purpose,  and  ineduMi- 

oftia.OOO.  ble  water-power  fur  mannfitctnriDg  porpowa. 

Daring  the  year  ending  October  Slat,  425  There  U  probably  no  portion  of  the  Unioa  Un 

convicts  were  received,  and  2U0  discharged,  combines  within  the  same  space,  to  ■  uniilr 

leaving  1,000  otill  in  confinement,  tvbich  a  the  extent,  all  tlie  varied  elements  of  wealth  ud 

average  nomber  in  the  penitentiary.    The  aver-  a  nteadily  increasing  prosperity,                         ; 

apJ  cost  per  convict  for  clothing,  food,  bedding  Placer  ^1d-di^ging«  have  been  worked  for  t 

and  hospital,  has  been  (51.87,  against  tB7  for  nnmber  of  years;  and  eitenmve  lodes  of  fd<l 

three  years  before.      Tbe  State  is  not  very  and  silver  bearing  qoartz  exist  in  variou  pcf- 

largoly  iDtereited    in    internal   iropmveraent  tions  of   tbe  Slate.      Ooal-inines  have  Utt 

Its  canals  and  other  worka  are  leaaed   to   re-  opened  and  profitably  worked  at  TarioQipniiitt: 

Bponsibte  parties,  and  on  satisfactory  terms,  and  large  deposits  of  copper,  lead,  and  irufLiR 

nntil  1881.  diMtribnted  throughout  the  StatCi     Salt-f^m 

OLDENBURG,  agrand-dnchj  of  tbe  North-  of  large  capacity  and  strength  are  also  sbaodim. 

German  Confederation.     Grand-dnke,  Peter  1.,  Tbe  climate  and  soil  of  the  agricoltnral  pr- 

born  July  8,  1827;  saooeeded  his  father,  Fob-  tiona  of  the  State  are  highly  favorable  to  thi 

tnary  27,  1858.   Area,  2,417  aqnare  miles;  pop-  growth  of  every  variety  of  prodnoe  coauBot 

ulation,  in   1864,  8H,41Q  (exclusive  of  12.604  to  the  Weslern  and  Northern  States— all  ti>i 

in  the  disirict  of  Abrensbiik.  which  formerly  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  flotirishitig  htn  n 

belonged  to  HoUtein,  was  ceded  by  Prussia  to  the  highest  perfection  with   ordiaary  ctiltin- 

Oldenburg  on  September  27,  1869,  and  taken  tion.    Wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatooH,  aod  4- 

possession  of  by  Oldenbarg  on  Jnne  7.  1807).  pie;!,   are    staple    pmdncta;    tb'>iigh    peaces     . 

The  public  debt,  in  1890,  amonnted  to  6,090,300  pears,    plonin,   cherries,   and   all    the   smiEir 

thalera.      According  to  a  militor;  convention  fruits,  flourish  finely,   and    vegetables   of  kl    I 

concluded  with  Prussia,  on  Jnly  16,  1867,  the  kinds  grow   Inxnriantly.     Experiinents  in  tU 

t,roops  of  Oldenbarg  are  incorporated  with  the  caltnre  of  tobacco,  flax.  bemp.  hops,  and  olhrt 

army  of  Prnssia,  which  takes  npon  itself  the  products,    have   proved    highly     Mtufictofv, 

military  obligations  of  Oldenburg  with  regard  wild   flowers  bloom    throaghoat    the   rJim 

to  the  North-German  Confederation.    The  mer-  in  great  profusion,  and  the  winters  are  sa  oU 

chant  navy,  in  1809,   consisted  of  621  veasels,  that   blossoms  may  be  irachered   at  any  tiaK. 

together  of  82,S07  lasts.  Frait-treea    grow    thriftily,    and    require   bu    1 

OKFiaON.     Oregon  is  ritnated  between  42°  little   cultivation.      They  bear   ttu-lier  and  it 

and  49°  20'  north   latitude  and   i>etweea  119*  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  peirt»'3 

SI'  and  124°  SO'  west  longitude,  being  about  of  the  TTninn,  and  some  new    varietiee  ban 

805  miles  in  length,  and  2fl6  miles  in  width,  been  produced  of  snperiOT  excellence.    The»- 

I la  area  is  e^tiranted  at  101,400  square  miles,  nnal  export  of  apples  reaohea  aome  250,(V'> 

containing  120,000.000  acres  of  land,  and  not  baabels. 

leas  than  30,000,000  susceptible  of  cultivation ;  The  State  is  admirably  adaptod   to  sb««p- 

its  prairie-lands  being  tinely  watered,  and  inter-  raising,  tbe  disea-ses  which  are  au  fatal  in  oAt; 

spersod  with  timber   for  fencing  and  boilding  portions  of  the  country  being  alioosl  nokoowx 

pnrposes.     The   State   is  nsnally  divided  into  and   the   increase   proving   greater.     Wuollcs   | 

three  portions,  severally  styled    the   Lower,  factories    have'  been    started,    manafamnu 

iitj.ii.   .-^  Upper  Countrias:  the  first  is  that  cloths,  blankets,  etc,  in  large  quantities. 

lit  the  ocean;  the  second  lies  be-  Oregon  has  some  of  tbe  finest  mjaring-miBj 

Ga!4rade  Range  and  the  Bine  Moan-  in  the  land,  which    tnra  ont  InrfK  quanQtii- 

tbinl  being   situated   between   the  of  fionr  onrivalled  in  quality,  and  which  ttr7 

tbe  Rock?  Mountalna.     The  flrst  is  soon  will  become  an  important  article  of  ei-   | 

I  120  inilea  in  breadth,  and  includes  port. 

leite,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  River  Yal-  The  fbllovrlni;  is  regarded  as  a  fair  aod  reS.v  ' 

former  running  p.irallel  with,   and  ble  eatimate  of  products  and  stockfortfaeya/- 

It  right  angles  to  the  sea.    The  val-  Acres  in  cultivation,  860,000:  wheat,  babbt^ 

from  40  to  200  miles  in  length,  and  8,500,000;  barley,  bushels,  100.000;  oat*,ba!V 

0  to  80  miles  wide.  The  middle  per-  eK  2,000,000;  com,  bnshela,  80.000;  rye,  bosb- 

1  consists  mainly  of  an  elevated  pla-  e1s,  5.000;  tobacco,  lbs.,  90,000;  tons  (^  hi', 
jnt  100  miles  broad,  while  tbe  Upper  60,000;  potaluea,  bis.,  300.000;  onions.  biBbtl* 

mostly  a  desolate  and  sterile  region,  100,000;  wool,  I'm.,  1,600,000;  oattle,  2<M,ft«: 

the   weatern   alopa   of   the   Rooky  horaes,  9D.0O0;  hogs,  150,000;  nmlea.  3,l><>: 

,    The  area  of  the  State  is  diveraified  eheep,  375,000:  butter,  2,000.000  ibs.:  cbecK 

ys  of  the   richest  agricultural   and  76,000  lb<i. ;  precious  metals,  t5.000.00a 

nda,  alternating  with  abmpt  moun-  The  waters  of  the  Stat«  abooud  in  Ssl^  toi 
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PALMER,  Rear- Admiral  James  S.,  United  spoken  and  written  npon  by  everybody,  eren 

States  Navy,  commander  of  the  North  Atlantic  those  who  appear  to  have  known  either  itrj 

squadron,  bom  in  New  Jersey,  in  1810;  died  of  little  or  nothing  at  all  abont  it. 
yeUow  fever  at  St  Thomas,  West  Indies,  Decern-        Origin^  Extent^  and  Population^  of  tko  Pa- 

her  7,  1867.    In  January,  1825,  be  entered  the  pal  States, — Tbe  temporal  power  of  tbeRmau 

Navy  as  a  midshipman,  sabsequeotly  he  has  Pontiff,  as  an  independent  monarch,  ia  traced  br 

been  assi^ed  to  the  nsnal  roatine  of  dnties  history  back  to  the  year  753,  when  Pepin,  Effif 

of  a  naval  otiicer,  and  has  passed  through  the  of  the  Franks,  by  a  solemn  act  of  ceayni,  grant 

various  grades  from  lieutenant  to  admiral.    In  or  donation,  or  by  whatever  name  it  oaay  be 

1888  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  on  board  of  the  called,  bestowed  on  Pope  Stephen  and  his  sacccp- 

Oolnmbia  in  the  attack  on  Quallah  Battoo  and  sorsin  the  Apostolic  See  the  t&rriVsxj  ooapraed 

Mushie,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.    In  the  Mez-  within  the  Exarchate  of  Raveonis  with  afl  ei 

loan  War  he  commanded  the  schooner  Flirt,  appurtenances  and  rights,  in  fall  soverngnsy. 
engaged  in  blockading  the  Mexican  coast    In        Moved  by  the  reputed  embasses  and  pfayav 

1861  he  commanded  the  Iroquois,  then  one  of  of  its  inhabitants,  he  had  twice   crossed  t^ 


the  vessels  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  but  Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  and,  by 
was  soon  ordered  home,  and  attached  to  the  in  lawful  war,  twice  retaken  that  terri&rf 
South  Atlantic  blockading  fleet,  under  Admiral  from  the  rapacious  hands  of  Astolphos^  Yjat 
Dupont.  In  the  summer  of  1862  the  Iroquois,  of  the  Lombards,  who,  against  the  wiD  sod 
still  under  Captain  Palmer^s  command,  was  vain  opposition  of  its  defenceless  people,  hsd 
transferred  to  the  Gulf  squadron,  and  led  the  ad-  invaded  and  usurped  it  by  force  of  anno,  as  k 
vance  in  the  passage  of  the  Yicksburg  batteries,  had  doi^e  before  with  other  portions  of  noRb- 
He  was  also  engaged  in  the  fight  with  the  Con-  ern  Italy.  Being  free  by  the  laws  of  oasia» 
federate  ram  ^kansas,  and  again  led  the  ad-  and  of  war  to  do  with  his  own  oonqnesl  »  W 
vance  in  passing  the  Yicksburg  batteries  later  in  pleased,  Pepin  ceded  it,  as  we  have  just  s»i, 
the  same  year.  In  1863  he  commanded  Admi-  to  the  Popes  of  Rome.  In  doing  which,  bt 
ral  Farra^t^s  flag-ship,  the  Hartford,  when  it  did  (>nly  execute  the  wish  of  the  £xarcb«e* 
passed  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson  and  Grand  inhabitants,  who,  like  all  their  neighbors  araad 
Gulf,  and  was  present  at  the  naval  operations  them,  had  always  regarded  and  found  in  tfat 
incident  upon  the  siege  and  reduction  of  Port  Pope  their  only  effectual  protector  aod  hei^ 
Hudson.  He  commanded  the  first  division  of  er  in  want  or  oppressioo,  from  whatever  qosf- 
iroQ-clads  at  the  attack  and  reduction  of  Mo-  ter.  But  the  Eioiperors  themselves  of  Co*- 
bile,  and  won  from  the  admiral  the  highest  stantinople,  to  whom  the  said  territory  aad 
commendations.  In  December,  1865,  he  was  tbe  rest  of  Italy  (as  portion  of  the  Bomaa  en- 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  pire)  had  previously  belonged,  and  who.  &^ 
squadron.  this  reason,  had  maintained  in  Ravenna  a  re»- 
PAPAL  STATES,  The.  The  spiritual  dent  vicegerent  with  the  title  of  £xaroh,  te 
power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  over  ail  the  who,  notwithstanding  the  long  and  lood  so^ 
world,  in  matters  concerning  faith,  or  the  plications  of  their  subjects  to  oome  and  prefect 
hierarchy,  administration,  and  discipline  of  the  them  against  the  incursions  and  yoke  of  tte 
whol%  Catholic  Church,  whose  head  he  is,  barbarians,  either  would  not,  or  coold  not  hcia 
has  been  touched  upon  in  another  article  of  them,  and  so  had  abandoned  them  to  their  fal^ 
this  volume.  But,  smce  he  is  possessed  also  of  subsequently  ratified  the  deed  of  ^ 
a  considerable  extent  of  territory,  thickly  set  recognized  the  Pope  of  Rome 
with  cities,  towns,  and  villages^  inhabited  by  a  sovereign  of  their  quondam  Exarchate. 
large  number  of  people  of  all  conditions,  over  This  grant  to  the  Apostolic  See  w\ 
which  he  enacts  civil,  penal,  and  commercial  ward  not  only  confirmed  by 
laws — in  short,  exercises  all  those  acts  of  su-  the  son  and  successor  of  Pepin,  bat  in 
preme  authority  which  the  rulers  of  other  gov-  by  a  similar  cession  of  the  provl 
ernments,  of  whatever  form  or  name— empires,  Spoleto  and  Pemgia.  These  provinoesi  t> 
kingdoms,  republics— exercise  within  their  re-  gether  with  the  rest  of  the  lanos  osarped  ^ 
spective  limits ;  since,  finally,  he  is  at  present,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  he  oonqnered  is  la 
as  long  before  he  has  been,  recognized  and  equally  just  battle  agahiat  their  kingr  Dcstde 
treated  by  them,  not  as  Pope  only,  but  as  sov-  rius.  As  this  prince  obsdnately  refnsed  to  ab»> 
ereign ;  it  is  not  amiss  to  give  here  (for  the  by  the  treaty  which  his  predecessor  Astolpbv 
first  tune  in  this  CvcLOPiBDiA)  a  separate  had  concluded  with  Pepin  a  quarter  of 
notice  of  the  Pontifical  Government  as  re-  tury  before,  and  intended  to  hivade 
gards  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  what  sel^  Charlemagne  was  oompelled  to 
is  commonly  styled  the  Temporal  Dominion  of  fresh  expedition  into  Italy,  when,   by 


the   Popes.     This  seems  the  more  proper  to    fighting,  and  finally  taking  the  city  of 

do,  as  tlie  subject  has  been  of  late  years  much    alter  a  siege  of  nx  montlu^  h»  dathrooed  fi^ 
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A  description  of  this  world-renowned  city,  monastery,  nor  is  any  person  admitted  vithiB, 
with  respect  to  the  architectural  worth,  so-  not  excepting  their  lady  relations.  Tbey  caa 
lidity,  and  roagnificeuce  of  its  innumerable  have  no  access  even  to  their  own  chorrfi,  bot 
churches  and  palaces,  squares,  fountains,  raon-  pray  and  attend  divine  service  from  the  inside, 
uments  of  antiquity  and  similar  things,  is  not  in  through  small  windows,  or  rather  holes,  opcntd 
place  here,  besides  that  it  would  be  a  long  and  on  tho  wall  and  barred  with  grates  of  smaD  in- 
very  difficult  work,  perhaps  impossible,  to  exe-  terstices,  or  similar  work  firmly  secored  and  is- 
cute ;  but,  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  Rome,  movable.  There  are  also  49  seminanes  and  col- 
in  regard  to  its  origin  and  extent,  as  well  as  to  leges,  among  which  the  Grerman,  tenanted  bj 
its  present  material  condition  in  general  and  ita  68  pupils;  the  French,  by  48 ;  the  Irish,  by  5i; 
inhabitants,  may  not  be  amiss:  It  was  built  in  the  English,  by  21 ;  the  Scotch,  by  13;  oatj 
the  year  753  before  the  Christian  era,  or  2,621  American  College,  from  the  North,  by  $8; 
years  ago,  by  Romulus,  who  gave  it  his  name,  from  the  South,  by  50 ; — ^not  to  meotioB  tbe 
as  founder,  and  was  its  first  king.  It  was  College  of  Propaganda  Fide,  whose  inm^ 
enlarged,  strengthened,  and  embellished,  both  boys  and  young  men,  represent  all  nations « 
by  himself  in  his  long  reign,  and  by  the  six  the  face  of  the  earth.  Several  umTersitit^  aa4 
kings  his  successors,  filling  a  period  of  244  places  of  instruction  exist,  wherein  the  scieiKi^ 
years ;  then  during  the  600  years  of  the  repub-  both  sacred  and  profome,  as  well  as  belfcs-kt- 
lie ;  yet  more  by  Augustus  and  his  successors  tres,  are  taught  by  distinct  professors  io  i8 
in  the  empire,  up  to  the  year  806  of  our  era,  their  branches.  Many  large  hospitals,  for  tb* 
when  Constantine  the  Great  removed  the  seat  gratuitous  reception  of  patients  and  tbe  core  ot 
of  the  empire  to  Byzantium,  since  called,  after  all  diseases  of  mind  or  body,  have  been  esto^ 
him,  Constaminople ;  but,  above  all,  beyond  lished ;  sonie  of  them  are  exclusively  desdiwd 
comparison,  by  the  Popes,  of  whom  it  may  be  for  the  treatment  of  distinct  maladies ;  ooe  for 
affirmed  that  the  buildings,  both  sacred  and  the  incurable :  16  conservatories  are  in  open- 
profane,  public  and  private,  modern  and  an-  tion,  where  orphans  or  otherwise  poor  littkbofi 
cient,  the  bringing  up  to  light,  as  well  as  the  re-  or  little  girls  are  maintained  ana  instmct?d  h 
pairing  and  preserving,  of  the  old  monuments  all  useful  works  appertaining  to  their  respe^rr* 
and  works  of  art  of  every  kind,  or  their  ruins,  sexes,  and  even  in  the  fine  arts.  But  it  wocJd 
still  existing  in  Rome  and  vicinity,  and  to  be  be  too  lengthy  to  enumerate  the  institutioos  (^ 
seen  either  in  open  air  or  in  museums  and  gal-  beneficence  and  other  estabUshments  of  poboe 
leries,  all  is  due  to  the  Popes,  and  is  their  utility  existing  in  Rome, 
work,  directly  or  indirectly.  As  to  the  population,  which  seems  to  hipe 

The  city  has  a  circumference  of  about  16  been  steadily  increasing  since  1867,  the  o^cCJ 

English  miles,  is  walled  around,  with  16  gates,  statistics  of  the  city,  published  by  the  Pa^ 

opening  into   public  roads  in  all  directions.  Government  for  1867,  give  the  number  of  lU 

Within  the  walls  it  is  divided  into  two  unequal  inhabitants,  on  July  1,  at  215,673,  an  increase 

portions  by  the  Tiber,  which  runs  from  one  of  4,872  since  1866.    To  give  this  popnlation  a 

entl  of  it  to  the  other,  and  is  crossed  over  at  Bort  of  classification  between  clergy  and  kin-, 

difierent  points  of  ita  course  by  four  spacious  there  are  in  Romp  84  resident   cardinal^  it* 

bridges  built  of  stone.    The  city  is  distributed  bishops,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  prekta 

into  14  regions  or  presidencies,  each  having  a  of  various  dignities  and  offices,  in  tribuaak 

president — a  citizen  of  some  note,  permanently  congregations,   government  places,    and    el5<^ 

resident  in  the  place,  whose  office  it  is  to  hear  where,   or  in  attendance  at  court    near  Ut^ 

complaints  and  settle  small  quarrels  or  disci-  Pope.     The  prelates  are  all  dressed  alike,  SL-i 

plinary  matters,  between  the  people  of  his  own  most  of  them  priests;  but  one  may  be  apT\f- 

region — as  it  were,  a  judge  of  the  peace.    For  late  without  being  a  priest,  and   scmie  fe"r 

religious  purposes,  Rome  is  divided  into  69  among  them  are  not.    Tbe  secular  clergy  a 

parishes.  composed  of  2,297  priests  of  varioos  gra3e5: 

Besides  the  very  numerous  palaces  and  other  the  regular  of  2,832  monk*:,  in  whicii  nnmSr 

extensive  buildings,  public  and  private,  there  areihcluded  a  large  proportion  of  lay  brothers 

are  in  Rome  354  churches,  seven  of  which  are  who  wear  the  habit  and  live  in  convents.     Tbr 

principal  basilicas.      All  of  them    are    open  nuns  are  not  eeclesiasticiy  as  they  are  called  j 

during  tlie  day,  from  early  morning  till  sunset;  some  books,  nor  are  they  ever  seen.      ThcT 

some  of  them  till  two  hours  after  nightfall,  number  is  set  down  in  the  statistics  at  2^11 

There  are  also  more   than  100  convents  and  Both  the  monks  and  the  nuns  belong  to  one  or 

monasteries  inhabited  by  monks,  or  tenanted  by  other  of  the  61  religious  orders  alluded  to  aN»ve. 

nuns,  belonging  to  61  distinct  religions  orders;  The  lay  population  of  Rome  consirts*  fif<. 

some  of  which  have  several  houses  in  difiWrent  of  a  very  numerous  nobility,  with  the  tith^  oi 

parts  of  the  city,  wherein  their  chief  superiors  princes,  dukes,  marquises,  and  others;  all  V 

and  general  councils  must  reside.   Each  of  these  the  first  named,  and  mnny  of  tbe  others^  Brinr 

convents  has  a  church  attached  to  it  for  the  use  in  the  greatest  splendor  and  raagnlfid.-nce,  as 

of  the  inmates  by  internal  communication,  with  well  as  in  the  highest  refinement  of  sodbl  h/?*, 

a  separate  entrance  on  the  street  for  the  public,  and  at  such  a  daily  ordinary  expense  as  tsn^  t 

The  nuns  live  in  strict  seclusion ;  they  never  go  appcjor  incredible  in  private  families  were  It  r***! 

out  of  the  inside  enclosure  of  their  respective  a  fact  continued  for  centuries  from  geaeniioa  :•> 
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hospitals,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  geTir  the  candidates  already  proposed,  or  he  cooh 

darmeB,  niands  the   provincial  councils  to   prepare  t 

At  the  side  of  the  Oabinet  of  Ministers  stands  new  list    The  conncillors  immediatelj  oe&c 

the  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  nine  ordinary  from  their  functions,  when  they  are  from  laj 

and  six  extraordinary  members.    A  cardinal  is  cause  rendered  ineligible.     Should  His  Eo!ifiei» 

the  president,  a  prelate  vice-president    The  dissolve  the  Council,  a  new  aelection  is  prb 

councillors  of  state  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  pared  in  the  manner  indicated  above, 
of  age,  born  subjects  of  the  Roman  Govern-        The  principal  objects  of  the  deliberations  H 

ment  or  have  resided  in  the  territory  con-  the  Consulta  are  the  examination  or  reviiif* 

stantly  for  ten  years,  and  be  in  the  free  exer-  of  the  budget  and  the  accounts  <A  the  ^ste. 

cise  and  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights.    The  The  examination  and  revision  comprise  not  oalj 

extraordinary  members  do  not  habitually  attend  the  general  account,  but  also  the  particalar  &:• 

the  sittings,  but  are  summoned  when  required  counts  of  each  administration  set  forth  in  tie 

by  tbe  president.    A  secretary  makes  out  the  budget  The  Consulta,  in  case  the  subject  rds:^^ 

minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  &e  council.    The  to  expenses  already  incurred^  pronounces  it^ 

vice-president,  councillors,  secretary,  and  other  judgment,  which  is  absolute-  The  opinioD  of  lb. 

officers  are  named  by  the  pope,  through  the  Council  is  demanded  whenever  it  is  inteiMk^  to 

president.    The  functions  of  ordinary  council-  create  or  to  extinguish  a  debt^  to  impose  ntv 

lors  and  secretaries  are  incompatible  with  the  taxes,  to  diminish  existing  ones,  to  oonrnineik- 

profession  of  advocate  or  attorney,  but  not  with  ing  contracts,  or  to  conclude  others  which  inw:- 

that  of  consistorial  advocates  in  all  that  relates  est  the  public  administration.  Its  advice  is  eqci^ 

to  their  functions  in  consistory.  ly  demanded  in  respect  to  changes  or  mod^ 

The  most  important  affairs  to  be  regulated  tions  in  the  customs  department,  and  to  ti? 

by  the  Council  of  State  are  projects  of  new  best  means  of  contributing  to  the  pro^eritr  g/ 

laws,  the  interpretation  of  laws  and  of  supe-  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce,  aiJd  tw 

nor  orders,  questions  of  competency  between  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  as  &r  t: 

ministers,  the  examination  of  municipal  regala-  they  regard  articles  relating  to  the  fin^Doa. 

tions,  and  the  approbation  of  all  the  acts  of  the  In  the  month  of  September  preceding  the  ei- 

provincial  councils  in  the  part  reserved  to  his  piration  of  each  session,  the  Minister  of  FiaiD> 

holiness.    The  president  proposes  to  the  conn-  transmits  to  the  president  the  budget  of  anS 

oil  the  matters  referred  to  him  by  the  Holy  nary  expenses,  and  in  the  month  of  Septeaskr 

Father.     The  ministers,   collectively  or   sep-  of  each  year  that  of  the  extraordintfj  ex- 

arately,  address  feports  to  the  president,  re-  penses;  both  accompanied  with  his  reaatrU 

questing  that  they  may  be  examined  and  dis-  The  president,  by  means  of  the  commiasoo  ^'S 

cussed  in  the  council.    The  ministers  may  be  accounts,  prepares  the  revision  so  as  to  exuiK  a 

present  in  the  sessions,  or  at  the  general  assem-  the  matter  at  the  next  sitting.     When  bikIc: 

bly,  but  they  have  no  vote.  other  circumstances  the  opinion  of  the  Conscha 

The  Consulta  of  State  for  the  finances  is  com-  is  demanded,  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  tic 

posed  of  councillors  chosen  by  his  holiness  on  other  ministers  transmit  their  reports  to  it? 

the  proposition  of  the  provincial  councils,  and  president     When  these  refer    to   importiL: 

their  number  is  equal  to  that  of  the  provinces,  matters,  the  president  appoints  a  reporter,  o- 

The  council  has  a  secretary,  a  chief  account-  transmits  them  to  a  commission  of  three  or  S^v 

ant,  and  assistants.    Each  provincial  council  oouncillors,  who   prepare  the  discaa3io&  ci 

prepares  a  list  of  four  candioates,  from  among  make  their  report  to  the  assembly, 
whom  a  councillor  is  chosen.    He  must  belong        Revenue^  Expenditure^  and  Debt, — Ahhcari 

to  one  of  the  following  classes:  1.  Those  who  no  official  accounts  of  the  revenue  and  eip«.> 

possess  either  in  town  or  country  a  landed  ture  of  the  Papal  Government  are  given  V^ :  . 

property  worth  $10,000. — 2.  Those  who  pos-  public,  yet  from  sources  which  seem  reUal4e  i: 

sess  a  capital  of  $12,000,  of  which  one-third  is  appears  that  the  outlay  is  now  more  than  dtta*  i 

in  landed  property,  and  tho  remainder  in  pub-  the  income.    According  to  the  budget  of  1^^. 

lie  securities,  or  in  capital  employed  in  trade,  the  amount  of  the  former  was  10,729,029  s:a:. 

manufactures,  or  agriculture.— 8.  The  rectors,  or  gold  dollars;  that  of  the  latter,  ajSlS,?** 

professors,  or  members  of  colleges,  or  of  state  scudi  —  in  round   numbers,  two  a^ainjt  t^t 

universities,  either  in  actual  service  or  in  the  Such  large  annual  deficits  have  been  coTtTt. 

retired  list,  provided  they  possess  $2,000  in  partly  by  voluntary  gifts  of  Roman  Cath^m^-N 

landed  property.    More  than  one-half  of  the  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  partly  by  loc-v 

property  must  be  situated  in  the  province  to  The  last  loan  thus  issued  and  sanctioned  by  xu 

which  the  candidate  belongs.    One  naif  of  the  Pontiff,  August  6,  1865,  was  to  tbe  unoont  M 

candidates  are  chosen  from    the   two  latter  ten  millions  scudi,  or  two  miUioos  sterficr. 

classes;  the  other  half  are  always  chosen  from  This  great  disproportion  between  re  venae  srl 

thefirst^namedone.  The  councillors  are  renewed  expenditure  may  be   explained,  and  perh***- 

by  thirds  every  two  years,  and  they  retire  ac-  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  the  feet  that  i  > 

cording  to  length  of  semce.    When  they  cease  Papal  Government  continues  to  pay  the  intifn** 

to  exercise   their  functions,  from  any  cause  of  the  whole  national  debt,  ainonntiDg  to  5,?*!- 

whatever,  for  the  period  of   two  years,  the  260  scudi,  while,  since  1860,  less  tbec  ««- 

Holy  Father  selects  the  new  councillors  among  fourth  of  the  territory  and  less  than  oo^'X^ 
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fairs;  Finances,  Mariano  Gonzalez.     Area  of  the  alUed  peoples  to  believe  tliit  no  solid  gai^^ 

-D«.«L,A«  ^..^.>li.  /'o:ffia4^/^  KAi^nrAon  flift  RivAra  of  futUTe  penco  could  be  foand  oatside  of  »u<ai  eoodi- 

Paraguay  proper  (8»taat?^  ^^^ween  tlie  Itivers  ^^^    ^^     therefore,  we  should  part  in  the  fci 

Parana  and  Paraguay)  78,000  English  square  conviction  tW  any  arrangement  was  impoesibk,  sad 

miles ;  but  including  part  of  the  Gran  Ohaco,  a  that  the  war  most  continue  withoot  truoe  or  arsus- 

disputed  territory  on  the   right   bank  of  the  tice ;  and  finally,  that  neither  the  conference  we  bftd 

Parasfuav,  between.  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  the  J"**  l^^ld,  nor  the  memonmdum  then  drawn  up,  wr 

xiwoj^uc*^,  w^w»Tv«     ^  '      ^11  4.«„«1  ^<?  i„„^  any  subsequent  dehberations,  at  aU  held  OS  even  El 

Argentine  Repubhc,  and  a  smaU  tract  of  land  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^  fettered  in  the  least  our  Ubeity  of  tr- 

between  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  to  which  tion,  to  prosecute  hostilities  with  foil  vigor. 


gion  sustained  is  the  Roman  Catholic.     There  convenient,  declaring  that  he  was  resolved  to       . 

is  one  bishop  at  Asuncion.   The  standing  arnay,  on  the  war  to  the  last  extremity,  and  that  he  vm'.i 

in  time  of  peace,  is  16,000  rnen ;  the  reserve,  now  do  so  with  even  ^eater  vigor,  seeing  the  impr^ 

46,000  men.     In  June,  1866,  the  army  was  said  ^^^p^^r  f  ^  i*?™^^  arran^ment,  si^  he  tv^. 

r  '         .  '     v.  .^  f^r.   ^           I a.   ^  4.^  »«««„*  not  paralyze  his  action  by  waiting  for  the  dehben- 

to  consist  of  47,000  men.     According  to  recent  tion  of  the  aUied  govemmentsrwhich  mast  n€^ 

documents,  President  Lopez  had,  in  18G7,  an  sarilybeslow.  In  reply  to  this,  I  repeated  my  itooi 

anny  of  60,000  under  arms :  40,000  in  the  south,  that  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  carry  on  the  war  i* 

to  resist  the  main  army  of  the  allies,  10,000  re-  heiudgedbest,  and  thaf  he  might  at  once  act  .e:i?i. 

serve  at  Asuncion,  and  10,000  in  the  Brazilian  j^J^Jj^^^J  «^"^^^  *^°  ^^  "^  f.3fihnent  of  my  dm« 

province  of  Matto  Grosso,  which  was  conquered  *         '                 ^                                 ,    .     , 

by  the  Paraguayans  in  1866.  President  Lopez,  m  January,  was  at  the  h». 

The  authority  of  the  President  over  his  conn-  of  the  main  army  of  Paraguay,  to  dhspaU  xhf 

trymen  is  absolute.     Nominally  elected  for  a  advance  of  the  troops  of  the  allie?.     Scvirii 

period  of  ten  years,  he  is  in  etfect  the  hereditary  montlis  had  been  spent  in  fortifying  the  fortr-'ss 

and  perennial  absolute  ruler  of  Paraguay.    He  of  Ourupaity.    Near  this  fortress  a  severe  back 

inherited  his  authority  from  his  father,  who  occurred  on  the  3d  of  February.    The  BnsEia 

succeeded  President  Francia,  and  he  is  said  to  fleet  moved  up  and  took  a  flanking  poatlon  ujui 

propose  to  transmit  his  power  to  his  illegiti-  the  batteries  of  Ourupaity,  and   immediit&v 

mate  son,  a  youth  of  thirteen  years,   whose  opened  fire  upon  tliem.    Troops  were  pa:*^^- 

mother  is  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  England,  forward  at  the  same  time  to  carry  the  pboe  b? 

well  known  in  South  America  under  the  name  assault      But  the  Paraguayans  soon  broo^  t 

of  Madame  Lynch.  their  artillery  to  bear  upon  the  Braziliac  irt£- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Paraguayan  clads,  and  shortly  dirsabled  three  of  them.  Afi^r 

Government  still  founditself  at  war  with  Brazil,  the  fleet  were  driven  o^  tlie  Bra^ians  maic 

the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay.    In  the  another  flank  movement,  and  got  close  to  tac 

course  of  the  year  the  Argentine  Kepublic  pub-  principal  works  of  the  Paraguayans  willi.Kit 

lished  an  oflBoial  account  of  the  interview  be-  any  loss  at  all,  when,  after  advancing  iaio  a 

tween  Presidents  Lopez  and  Mitre,  on  Septem-  clear    space,   with    Ourupaity    almost   wiibia 

tember  12,  1866.*    The  following  extract  from  their  grasp,  artillery  opened  from  erery  dj*f- 

a  dispatch  of  President  Mitre  to  the  Vice-Presi-  tion,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  thoasaivw 

dent  of  the  Argentine  Republic  throws  light  on  It  was  reported  that  the  Marquis  de  Oaxia^  tft^ 

the  disposition  of  the  two  Presidents  in  regard  Brazilian  commander,  had  been  in  secrei  titan 

to  a  conclusion  of  peace:  with  General  Diaz  for  a  number  of  days  |*^ 

vious,  and  had  agreed    to  give   the  geaenJ 

HBADQUAiiTEBa  AT  CvRXTzv,  September  18, 1986.  $300,000  dollars  to  allow  him  to  assault  s^  i^- 

In  the  course  of  our  interview  General  Lopez  de-  feet  a  lodgment  in  that  part  of  the  works  de> 

clared  himself  ready  to  treat  on  aU  question  that  f  ^  |  by  him,  that  the  Paraguayan  ceBUi- 

may  have  led  to  the  present  war  or  may  affect  our  *^"^^*   t^j   .!*•*•,  ••"*»•'    "^      «»»€^««j«*»  fc«^«-- 

tranquillity  for  the  fhture,  so  as  to  satisfy  (as  he  says)  agreed,  and  prepared  to  receive  his  oppooea^ 

the  legitimate  demands  of  the  allies,  including  a  de-  and    that    the  Brazilians    suspected    BOthlsu: 

finitive  arrangement  of  frontiers,  but  without  accept-  until  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Parag;naTan  ir- 

ing  any  imposition,  and  least  of  all  his  retirement  tUlery  was  sending  destruction  into  their  ratU 

from  command  m  the  republic  of  Paraguay.    In  this  q^1„  „i»^.  t>™;^i^w»*  \f;f..^   «^wk  «  .i.-i-^   ir 

sense  he  manifested  his  ^iness  to  aSm^  on  bases,  _^^PJ^^  ^I}:^IlY^^^^^^I?^^^J^^^  h^^^  ^ 
and 


gotiatioi 

objects-  -,^^^..^ ^*^,  ...  ^-^ -, ,^.^^...- 

2«?l5L*^wW^Vh!^^r!'«v^'in'r??^^  which  had  broken  out  in  the  northw«tifT: 
heanntr  what  he  had  to  say,  so  as  to  communicate  .  c  t.u     k         ^/^/-j.^         •*<v 

the  same  to  the  allies.  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation.  Tt. 

For  my  part,  during  the  conference  I  felt  bound  to  situation  was  not  much  changed  from  what  :; 

bo  very  explicit,  dedarine  that,  although  we  only  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  vhea  a 

made  war  for  the  sake  of  the  present  and  fut^^^  April  a  correspondent  of  the  London    7Uu» 

of  those  countries,  I  considered  it  very  dimcult,  not  „„„^  «.i,^  ^•^ii^™;:^™  ^.>a««;rv*:^«  ^f  ♦k^  .*..w.:r;„- 

to  say  impossible,  to  arrive  at  any  an4ngement  un-  «?!?  ^^  following  description  of  the  posiuo^ 

less  based  on  the  conditions  of  the  Triple  AUiance  of  the  two  belligerent  parties: 
treaty,  since  the  antecedents  of  the  quarrel  induced        *^  In  the  month  of  April,  1867,  the  aDies  wen 

• —  in  possession  of  but  thirty  square  miles  of  P»ra- 

^AMnrALCioLOF-«DLiforl8e«,p.iei,  guayan  soil,  for  which  the  empire  of  Braul 
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march  for  their  oamp,  when  an  attack  made  Tayi.  The  onlj  end'anoe  to  the  potrero 
upon  the  force  left  behind  obliged  thera  to  re-  through  a  narrow  passage  defended  bj  tvo 
tarn.  A  successfal  charge  was  made  upon  the  deep  trenches,  a  lake,  and  a  battalioD  of  m&n- 
enemj^s  cavalry,  which  was  broken  and  driven  try.  Affcer  three  honrs^  fighting  the  plmce  wa 
upon  his  infantry,  but  heavy  reinforcements  taken,  the  Paraguayans  losing  60  meak  killed 
from  his  intrenchments  changed  the  aspect  of  and  66  prisoners,  besides  200  muskets,  1,200 
the  day,  and  the  Brazilians,  overpowered  by  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  50  horses.  Tbe 
numbers,  were  driven  across  the  Estero,  over  Brazilians  lost  67  men  and  9  officers  killed,  and 
which  the  Paraguayans  did  not  attempt  to  pass.  255  men  and  18  ofBcers  wounded.  The  pbei 
The  loss  of  the  Brazilians  was  418  men  and  was  immediately  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
officers,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  That  the  general,  leaving  there  half  of  the  force; 
of  the  Paraguayans  was  unknown,  as  they  re-  marched  on  with  the  rest  to  Tayi,  which  wts 
mained  upon  the  field  of  battle.  For  this  un-  found  to  bo  occupied  only  by  a  Tery  aoiill 
fortunate  afiair  the  Brazilian  arms  received  force,  which  fled,  leaving  two  prisoners,  (h 
ample  compensation  upon  the  8d  of  October,  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  November,  a  column  of 
At  early  morn  upon  that  day  a  body  of  1,500  about  800  Paraguayan  infantry  were  i>eroeiT«d 
Paraguayan  cavalry  issued  from  Humaitd  with  landing  a  little  higher  up,  under  tbe  protedioQ 
the  intent  of  making  a  coup  de  main  against  the  of  three  steamers.  Next  morning  the  Brasi- 
Brazilians  stationed  at  s.  Solano,  at  the  ex-  ian  infantry  received  orders  to  dislodge  tbe 
treme  right  of  the  allied  positions.  Such  a  enemy,  who  had  commenced  to  fortify  the  {da» 
ifiove  having,  however,  been  anticipated,  the  with  incredible  rapidity.  The  Bmxilians  ad- 
Brazilians  were  on  the  alert,  and  the  Marquis  vanced  in  three  oolumns,  and,  without  firing  a 
de  Oaxias  himself  proceeded  to  the  threatened  shot,  carried  the  place  with  the  bajooct. 
point,  setting  in  motion  the  various  corps  de-  President  Lopez,  finding  his  positioo  de^xr- 
tailed  to  aid  the  defence.  On  the  arrival  of  ate,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  sent  5,000  inijD- 
these,  the  Paraguayans  were  found  maintaining  try  and  IVpOO  cavalry  to  attack  the  lines  of 
a  smart  skirmishing  fire  with  the  Brazilian  Tuyuty.  The  right  of  these  lines  wtt  vcrj 
cavalry  in  occupation  of  the  post,  and  were  strong,  and  latterly  some  of  the  fortifiGatioes 
evidently  trying  to  draw  these  within  range  of  had  been  imprudently  razed  to  shorten  tbe 
the  cannon  of  the  Paraguayan  works.  At  a  road  for  the  supplies  of  Tuyucu&  The  deleoee 
few  shots  from  two  Brazilian  field-pieces  of  the  position  had  been  confided  to  a  corps  of 
brought  into  range  the  Paraguayans  drew  back  Corrientine  soldiers  and  tbe  Paraguayans  sen- 
a  portion  of  their  force  to  the  shelter  of  a  wood,  ing  in  the  Argentine  army.  On  the  momio^  in 
apparently  declining  battle,  the  Brazilian  gen-  question  the  latter  were  doing  doty  at  tbe  onc^ 
eral  equally  objecting  to  attack  them  within  posts,  and  on  seeing  their  countrym^i  adraoee 
reach  of  their  fortifications.  At  this  point  the  retired  without  giving  the  alann«  and  may  be 
Marquis  de  Oaxias  ordered  the  retreat  of  various  said  to  have  led  the  enemy  into  tbe  ceaXjtt  id 
bodies  of  his  troops,  and  the  enemy,  tempted  the  Brazilian  camp,  whence  tbey  were  repvked. 
by  the  opportunity,  suddenly  issued  from  the  after  four  hours'  very  hard  fightings  lemviDg  ip- 
wood  and  fell  on  the  left  of  the  retiring?  sixth  ward  of  2,000  dead,  of  which  nomber  78  mrt 
division  of  cavalry.  This  resisted  bravely,  and  recognized  as  officers,  and  155  prisoo^s^  T%t 
was  strengthened  with  a  brigade  from  the  first  Brazilians  lost  205  men  and  8  officers  kilkd, 
division,  while  the  second,  returning,  charged  on  and  588  men  and  54  officers  womided.  A 
the  enemy's  rear.  A  severe  fight  ensu^  but  Brazilian  battalion,  neariy  400  strong;  was 
the  Paraguayan  cavalry,  charged  in  rear  and  surprised,  surrounded,  and  made  priaonen  be- 
front,  and  decimated  by  the  heavy  fire  of  the  fore  help  could  arrive.  The  Pankgnajaas  abo 
fiftieth  corps  of  infantry,  was  routed  with  great  took  four  Argentine  field-pieces,  but  of  t^ese 
slaughter,  losing  more  than  half  its  number,  three  were  afterward  founa  in  the  marsbea^ 
535  of  their  dead  having  been  counted  on  the  The  Moniteur  states  that  on  the  Sd  of  Ko- 
field  of  oonflict,v  and  200  prisoners  remaining  in  vember  the  Paraguayans  carried  the  aScd 
the  victors'  hands.  Four  standards,  a  quantity  camp  by  storm,  but  not  having  taken  Daeesaarr 
of  arms,  and  most  of  the  horses,  were  likewise  precautions,  they  were  attacked  in  their  tm 
captured.  The  Brazilian  loss  in  killed  and  and  driven  back  with  great  loss.  Their  oUact 
wounded  is  officially  reported  at  94  men  and  was,  however,  partly  obtained,  as  they  bad 
officers  out  of  the  force  of  2,000  which  was  time  to  destroy  the  enemy>  magaaoes  asd 
brought  upon  the  ground.  spike  a  number  of  their  guns.  A  dispatch 
On  the  28th  October  the  commander-in-  from  General  Mitre,  in  the  Tnbumm  of  Boeooa 
chief  of  the  Brazilian  forces,  the  Marquis  de  Ayres^  states  that  in  the  two  foUowingr  da}^ 
Oaxias,  detached  a  column  of  2,000  cavalry,  November  4th  and  5th,  the  allies  buried  S»044» 
2,400  infantry,  and  four  rifled  field-pieces,  Paraguayans,  including  72  offioera,  and  tiiat 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier  -  General  additional  numbers  of  killed  were  booriy  beiag 
Barreto,  to  occupy  the  potrero  *  Ovella  and  discovered  on  all  sides.  Sixteen  hundred  and 
.  fifty  muskets  had  been  coUected  on  tbe  field  by 

*  Potrero  U  the  name  gtren  bv  the  Soath  American  Span-  the  Brazilian  troops,  and  260  by  the  Al^geotii 

lardi  to  a  piece  of  land  completely  •arroiinded  by  dense  xhe  Brazilian  loss  was  600  killed  and  wommA 

woods,  rirerft,  lakes,  or  marshes,  Into  which  cattle  are  dri v-  ^        ^w!             -»          V-X    .Z^    t  *u 

en  for  pasture.  and  oue  82-pounder,  while  that  of  tbe 
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tines  WSLS  22  killed  and  95  woanded,  and  six  declaring  ^ith  mncli  emphasis :  "  I  wonld  not 

pieces  «f  artillery.  desert  my  country  and  my  flag  for  tbe  whole 

After  this,  until  the  close  of  the  year,  little  Turkish  navy." 

fighting  occurred-    The  Paraguayans  succeeded  He  received  his  commission  as  commander, 

in  sinking  various  vessels  of   the    Brazilian  September  8,  1841,  and  distinguished  himself 

S(luadron.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Brazil-  in  his  war  upon  the  pirates  who  infested  the 

ians  seemed   to  have  completely  invested  Hu-  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  preyed  upon  our  commerce, 

Diaita.     The  comparative  forces  of  the  allies  at  this  time;  their  haunts  were  broken  np, 

and  Paraguayans  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  their  vessels  seized  or  sunk,  and  the  waters  of 

estimated  respectively  at  40,000  and  28,000  our  American  Mediterranean  effectually  cleared 

men,  the  relative  advantages  of  position  making  of  these  marauders.    On  the  14th  of  Septem- 

the  strength  of  the  latter  to  be  about  equal  her  Commander  Pearson   was    commissioned 

to  that  of  the  former.    The  Paraguayan  forces  captain.    The    outbreak    of  the    recent   war 

Ii  ive  been  recalled  from  the  Brazilian  province  found  him  holding  this  rank,  and  in  command 

of  Matto  Grosso,  and  the  effective  army  at  the  of  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Navy- Yard.    Here 

front  would  thus  receive  an  addition  of  three  he  remained  until  1865,  in  the  mean  time  being 

or  four  thousand  men.  placed  on  the  retired  list,  but  being  further 

PEARSON,  Rear- Admiral  George  F.,  U.  S.  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodore,  his  com- 

N.,  an  American  naval  oflScer  of  remarkable  mission  bearing  date  of  July  16,  1862.    In  1866 

ability  and  patriotism,  bpm  in  Exeter,  New  Commodore  Pearson  was  placed  in  command 

Hampshire,  in  1799 ;  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  with  which  he  re* 

Juno  30,  1867.    His  parents  removed  to  Salem,  mained  until  the  latter  part  of  1866,  when  he 

Mass.,  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he  was  ap-  returned  home.    Prior  to  his  return,  however, 

pointed  to  the  Navy  from  that  State,  receiv-  President  Johnson  had  promoted  him  to  the 

ing  his  commission  as  midshipman,  March  11,  rank  of  rear-admiral,  with  commission  to  bear 

1815.     His  term  of  service  in  the  Navy  was  date  from  July  26,  1866.    The  last  duty  per- 

tlierefore  over  fifty-two  years,  of  which  twenty-  formed  by  Admiral  Pearson  was  at  Annapolis, 

two  years  and  five  montlis  were  spent  at  sea.  when  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  president  of 

He  served  as  midshipman  and  passed  midship-  the  Naval  Board  for  the  examination  of  the 

man  on  board  the  Independence,  and  other  graduating  class. 

vessels,  until  January  13,  1825,  when  he  was  His   death  was    occasioned    by  congestive 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.    Promo-  chills,  supervening  on  a  chronic  diarrhoea, 
tions  were  long  in  coming  in  those  days,  and  it  PELOuZE,  TnfioPHiLE  Jules,  a  celebrated 
was  sixteen  years  before  he  was  raised  to  the  French  chemist,  master  of  the  Paris  Mint,  bom 
rank  of  commander,  though  lie  had  long  been  at  Yalonges,  in  the  Department  of  the  Marche, 
in  command  of  war-schooners  and  sloops-of-  February  26,  1807 ;  died  at  Bellevue,  near  Men- 
war.     It  was  during  this  period  of  his  lieu-  don,  France,  May  81,  1867.    He  commenced 
tenancy,  in  1837,  when,  being  in  command  of  his  chemical  career  as  a  simple  laboratory'  stn- 
the  United  States  schooner  Shark,  he  touched  dent,  but  in  1830  was  appointed  to  a  chemical 
at  Constantinople.    At  that  time  the  late  Oom-  professorship  at  Lisle,  ffom   whence  he  was 
modore  David  Porter  was  our  minister  resident  ere  iong  recalled  to  Paris,  and  appointed  assist- 
at  tbe  court  of  the  Sultan,  and  Lieutenant  Pear-  ant  to  Gay-Lussac  in  the  Polytechnic  School, 
son  became  his  guest.    The  Sultan  having  great  He  afterward  became   successively  Professor 
admiration    for  our  Navy,    paid  Commodore  at  the  Polytechnic  School,   Professor  at  the 
Porter  a  formal  visit,  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  the  French  College,  member  of  tbe  Academy  of 
proper  person  of  our  Navy  to  whom  to  tender  Sciences,  Verifier  of  the  Mint  assays,  member 
the  command  of  his  navy,  with  the  rank  of  ad-  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  Director  of 
miral  and  a  salary  attached  of  ten  thousand  the  St.  Gobain  Glass- Works,  and,  lastly,  pred- 
doUars  per  annum.    The  commodore  replied  dent  of  the  Commission  of  tlie  Mint,  the  highest 
promptly  that  he  had  the  man  then  under  his  post  to  which  a  practical  chemist  in  France 
roof,  in  his  opinion,  well  fitted  for  the  position,  can  aspire.    He  enriched  chemical  science  with 
Tbe  Snltan  was  much  delighted  with  the  fact,  a  long  series  of  memoirs,  published  chiefly  in 
and  anthorized  him  to  tender  the  position  to  the  Annates  de  Chimie  and  the  Comtes  rendva 
Lieutenant  Pearson.    Shortly  after,  the  wishes  de    VAeademie.      Bis   largest    work    was    a 
of  the  Sultan  were  made  known  to  the  lieu-  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  produced  jointly  with 
tenant,    who    appeared    much  flattered,    yet  M.  Fr6my,  and  the  second  edition  of  which 
promptly  declined  the  honor.    A  gentleman  comprised  six  volumes.    The  sudden  death  of 
now  living  in  Charleston,  also  a  guest  of  our  his  excellent  and   distinguished  wife   deeply 
minister,  and  who  was  present  at  the  interview,  aflfected  him,   and   his  health  had  begun  to 
tells  ns  that  Commodore  Porter  advised  Lieu-  fail  from  that  event    Cn  the  day  previous  to 
teaant  Pearson  to  take  time  to  consider  the  mat-  his  death  he  was  attacked   by  dropsy  of  the 
ter,  that  he  might  possibly  obtain  a  Airlough  heart,  and  expressed  an  urgent  desire  once 
and  retain  his  position  in  our  Navy,  and  at  the  more  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  heights  of 
same  time  assume  the  position  in  the  Turkish  Bellevue  (near  Meudon).    No  sooner  was  he  in 
uavy  with  the  title  and  emolument  offered  by  the  carriage  than  a  &intness  came  over  him, 
tbe* Saltan;  but  he  utterly  refused  to  do  so,  from  which  he  recovered  with  much  difiQculty* 
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His  family  yielded  to  his  wish  by  taking  him  sources  is    18,435,   famishing   instnicHoQ  to 

to  the  desired  spot,  where  he  arrived  in  the  789,889    pupils,    noder    the    care    of    16,525 

evening,  only  to  die  on  the  following  morning  teachers.     There    has   been    an    increase  of 

at  seven.  graded  schools  daring  the  year,  the  nanober  of 

PENNSYLVANIA.    The    Legislatore    of  that  dass  being  now  2,ur.    While  Ihe  wboU 

Pennsylvania  met  on  the  first  Tnesday  of  Jan-  nnmber  of  teachers   has   increased    bj  34i 

nary,  and  continued  in  session  npwanl  of  three  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  117  in  the  number 

months.    A  resolution  approving  of  the  course  of  females  employed  in  the    pobHc   schoa\ 

of  President  Johnson  in  his  exercise  of  the  veto  The  present  ratio  of  male  teachers  to  female  i^ 

power  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  Lower  about  six  to  eight;  the  average  salary  of  milrs 

House  by  a  party  vote  of  51  Republicans  to  83  is  $35.87  per  mouth,  that  of  females  $27.51  per 

Democrats.    The  resolution  was  in  the  follow-  month.    Keports  were  received  at  the  S«iK*l 

ing  words :  Department  from  fourteen  colleges  aod  thlftr- 

Resolved,  That  the  Honse  of  Bepresentatives  of  two  academies.  An  act  ofthe  Legislature  of  1^57 

Pennsvlvania  acknowledge  with  mtitude  the  course  provided   for  the  division   of  the   State  bt> 

of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  twelve  nonnfd  school  districts,  witli  an  effioec* 

indiseoura^ng  every  attempt,  whether  by  the  Radi-  g^ij^oj  Jq  ^^ch.     Four  of  these  normal  tcliooa 

cals  at  the  North  or  the  secessionists  at  the  South,  to  \^^„^   iww^«    ^m^c.^\m,j\    ««*!  *»•«.  «e-^*v;nr.  .-^* 

overthrow  the  Uberties  of  the  people  and  the  Coniti-  .  ^*^®  ^>^^  organired,  and  are  working  wn. 

tution  of  the  nation,  and  that  his  firm  and  judicious  success,  and  durmg  the  past  year   ttie?  \iSf< 

exercise  of  the  veto  power  and  his  faithful  adherence  been  attended  by  2,185  students.     The  Supjr- 

to  the  true  principles  of  republican  government  mark  intendent  of   Public  Schools  gives  it  is  hb 

him  alike  as  a  statesman  and  patriot.  opinion  that  a  much  larger  appropriation  siwal^i 

Among  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Legis-  be  made  by  the  State  for  the  caose  of  edocstMr. 

lature,  was  one  for  the  more  strict  supervision  and  that  the  term  required  each  year  slraskl  1^; 

of  places  and  persons  concerned  in  the  trafiic  in  ten  months  instead  of  four,  as  at  present, 

intoxicating  liquors.     According  to  the  pro-  There  are  thirty-nine    schools    and  bo»« 

visions  of  this  law,  no  bar  is  allowed  to  be  supported  by  the  State,  for  the  car©  sad  ci- 

open  for  the  sale  of  liquors  between  twelve  struction    of  soldiers'    orphans.     Dniing  lla 

o^cjlock  at  night  and  sunrise;  no  liquor  can  be  year  ending  November  30,  1867,  these  instia- 

lawfully  sold  or  given  to  minors  without  a  tions  had  under   their  charge    2,931  p«pii^ 

written  order  from  their  parents,  or  to  any  maintained  at  an  average  cost  c^  $148.43  per 

habitual  drunkard  or  intoxicated  person ;  and,  year  for  each  pupil.     As  none  are  aduittei 

any  dealer  selling  or  giving  spirituous  drinks  to  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  there  will  be  \ 

any  person  contrary  to  the  request  of  the  wife,  yearly  decrease  in  the  number  of  tbe^  wasJs 

husband,  parent,  or  child  of  such  person,  is  of  the  Commonwealth. 

liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  license.    Any  sheriff,  The  grant  of  land  made  to  the  seTeral  StaX» 

constable,  or  policeman,  is  empowered  to  close  by  act  of  Congress  in  1862,  for  the  beoeCt  of 

up  and  keep  closed  any  place  where  this  act  is  colleges  devoted  specially  to  a  STBtenuUic  ela- 

violated,  and  to  arrest  the  offending  parties.  cation  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  w» 

A  bill  was  also  passed  requiring  the  railroads  accepted,  so  far  as  this  State  was  eoooenni 

of  the  State  to  caiTy  all  passengers  without  re-  therein,  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  appropcii- 

gard  to  their  race  or  color.  ted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  OAaee 

The  State  Treasury  contained  at  the  begin-  of  Pennsylvania,  which  thereby  became  soiree: 

ning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  December  1,  1866,  to  the  supervision  and  guardianship    of  tbu 

an    unexpended     balance    of    $1,741,038.27 ;  State.    Commissioners  were  appointed  to  seii 

the    ordinary   receipts    for    the    year    were  the    scrip,    which    repreaented    property  ii 

$5,423,330.07,  and  the  ordinary  expenditures  700,000  acres  of  land,  and  to  apply  oae-t£sd 

$4,583,696.99 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  November,  of  the  proceeds  to  the  purchase  of  sites  for  tU 

a  surplus  of  $4,661,836.46    remained  in  the  model    farms:    $439,186    have  been    reai»<i 

Treasury,  of  which  $2,937,978.55  was  reported  from  the  sales,  and  a  good  degree  of  profrw 

by  the  Treasurer  as  applicable  to  the  payment  has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  tha  la^ 

of  overdue  loans.    The  last  Legislature  author-  tution  to  make  it  meet  precisely  the  requiz^ 

ized  a  loan  of  $23,000,000,  the  whole  of  which  ments  of  the  act  of  Congress.   Thorough  comsb 

was  promptly    taken  up  by  citizens  of  the  of  instmction  have  been  laid  out  in  geaenl 

State.    The  entire  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  science,  agriculture,  mechanical  and  otQ  eer* 

amounts  at  present  to  $34,766,431.22 ;  while  neering,  metallurgy  and  raining,  andeot  ici 

the  assets  in  the  Treasury,  available  in  the  modem  languages,  and  military  tactics.    A  ik- 

future  for  its  liquidation,  are  sufficient  to  reduce  ulty  has  been  employed,  consisting  of  six  pr> 

it  to  $21,642,573.31,  which  sum,  therefore,  rep-  fessors  and  two  instructors  in  the  coDege  proper 

resents   the  excess  of   the  liabilities  of  the  and  three  instructors  in  the  preparatory  gr»:- 

State  over  its  assets  at  this  time.  mar-school. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  sup-  There  are  two  large  asylums  for  the  insane  b 

port  of  public  schools  in  the  State  during  the  the  State:   the    Pennsylvania    State  LaaCsc 

year  was  $5,160,750.17,  of  which  only  $355,000  Hospital  at  Harrisbarg;  and  the  Western  Pwa- 

was    appropriated  by    the    State  itself!    The  sylvania  Hospital  at  Fittsburg,  both  of 

number  of  schools  maintained  by  these  re-  are  said  to  be  overcrowded,  althoogh 
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8.  That   representation   in  the  Congress  of  the  following  was  thoQ  adopted  by  tlie  members  of 

United  States,  and  in  the  electoral  ooUege,  is  a  right,  ^^e  convention  as  a  "  declaration  of  their  opia* 

fundamental  and  indestructible  in  ite  nature,  and  .             i  nnmnoAv.  •  " 

abiding  in  every  State,  being  a  duty  as  weU  as  a  *®°S  ^^^  purposes . 

right  pertaining  to  the  people  of  every  State,  and  es-  1.  That,  in  the  name  of  the  nafcioa  saved  frra 

sential  to  our  republican  system  of  government.    Its  treason,  we  demand  security  against  its  repetition, 

denial  is  the  destruction  of  the  Government  itself.  bj^  exacting  from  the  vanquished  anch  guarantees  as 

4.  Each  State  having  under  the  Constitution  the  will  make  treason  so  odious  as  to  be  forever  imposai- 
exclusive  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  its  ble. 

own  electors,  we  proclaim  as  usurpation  and  out-  2.  That,  as  in  the  past  we  cordially  jo^ified  the 

rage  the  establishment  of  negro  suffrage  in  any  of  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  ail  neoessair 

States  by  the  coercive  exercise  of  Federal  power,  and  acts  for  the  suppressing  of  the  rebellion,  we  reoofd 

we  shau  resist  to  the   last   resort  the  threatened  it  as  our  judgment  that  the  administration  of  Andn* 

measures  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bepublican  party  to  Johnson  has  been  chiefly  faithl^a,  in  that  it  faai 

interfere  by  acts  of  Congress  with    the  regulation  failed  to  try  to  gather  u^  and  fix  in.  the  organic  aad 

of  the  elective  franchise  of  the  State  of  rennsyl-  statute  law  the  great  principles  which  the  war  faai 

vanla.  settled,  and  without  whose  aaontion  as  a  role  of  ae- 

5.  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  amendment  of  the  tion,  peace  is  but  a  delusion  ana  a  snare, 
constitution  of  this  btate  giving  to  negroes  the  right  8.  That,  in  the  completion  of  the  task  of  reeoo- 
of  suffrage.  struction,  so  firmly  as  to  be  perpetual,  it  is  indispcH 

6.  That  the  failure  of  the  Tariff  Bill  in  the  last  sable  that  traitors  beaten  in  the  field  shall  not  find  i 
session  of  the  late  Congress,  more  than  three-fourths  sanctuary  in  the  courts :  that  the  law  shall  not  b« 
of  whose  members  belonged  to  the  Republican  tortured  to  justify  or  palliate  the  crimes  of  vhuditbe 
party,  is  an  illustration  of  their  infidelity  to  their  country*  s  enemies  have  been  gmlty.  and  that  the 
pleciges  and  neglect  of  their  professions  in  relation  to  law  of  the  war  shall  be  so  distinctly  aedared  b^  the 
the  great  in4u8trial  and  financial  interests  of  the  courts  that  no  disturbing  and  paralyzing  doubts  msr 
oountrv.  ever  be  nused,  as  in  1861,  affecting  the  tseesml 

7.  iliat  the  Badical  majority  in  Congress,  and  rights  of  the  Qovemment  or  persoc^  datioa  of  tU 
those  who  sustain  them,  have  overthrown  the  Con-  citizen. 

Btitution,  dismembered  the  Federal  Union,  and  sub-  4.  That  this  convention,  speaking  for  the  Bepab- 
verted  republican  government  by  a  long  series  of  licans  of  Pennsylvania,  *  unreservedly  indones  tk& 
usurpations,  among  which  are  tne  following:  The  reconstruction  measures  of  the  Thirty-ninth  aad 
denial  of  tne  right  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  Fortieth  Congresses  as  based  upon  sound  prindptot, 
representation  in  Congress ;  the  treatment  of  ten  essentially  just  and  wise,  and  promising  an  eazir 
States  as  subjugated  provinces,  and  governing  them  legal  and  permanent  restoration  of  the  rebel  States  u 
by  military  force  in  tune  of  peace ;  the  enactment  of  their  share  in  the  government  of  the  Cnioo  ;  that  v« 
laws  denymg  indemnity  for  arrests  and  false  impris-  denounce  and  oonaemn  the  efforts  of  President  Jok»- 
onment,  made  without  authority  of  law ;  the  resist-  son,  through  his  pliant  Attorney-General  aad  a 
ance  of  authority  of  dvil  tribunals,  and  their  over-  maiority  or  his  Cabinet,  to  evade  these  laws  by  Is- 
throw  by  substitution  of  military  oomnussions  for  terfering  to  obstruct  and  prevent  their  enforoeoksift 
the  trial  of  undefined  offences :  tneir  efforts  to  de-  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  enacted,  and  that  va 
stroy  the  Executive  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the  call  upon  Congress,  soon  to  meet,  promptly  aai  da- 
Government  by  threatened  impeachment  to  control  obively  to  dispose  of  this  new  nullincatioa. 
Executive  action,  and  a  projected  remodelling  of  the  5.  Tnat  the  thanks  of  the  loyal  men  of  this  Cos- 
Supreme  Court  of  the  united  States  to  force  obedi-  monwealth  are  hereby  tendered  to  Hajor-Qectefai 
ence  to  congressional  mandates ;  the  ejection  from  Sheridan  and  Miyor-Qeneral  Sickles  for  th^  ]Rib- 
their  seats  in  the  Federal  Senate  and  House  of  mem-  lidy-declared  unwillin|gnes8  to  be  made  instmowa- 
bers  duly  and  legally  chosen  ;  the  purpose  of  oonfls-  tal,  in  the  startling  andtruthful  worda  of  the  fono^r, 
cation,  in  violation  of  the  declaration  of  the  rights  *^  in  opening,  under  presidential  dictation,  a  broad, 
avowed  by  the  Bepublican  leaders,  and  other  guar-  macadamized  way  for  pe^'ury  andfVaud  to  travd  oe,** 
antees  of  Federal  and  State  constitutions,  tending,  as  to  the  coveted  repossession  of  political  pow«r  in  the 
it  does,  to  destroy  all  protection  to  private  property,  rebel  States ;  and  that  this  convention  oozkfideacfy 
advances  them  lar  on  the  high  road  to  repudia-  expects  that  General  Grant  will  vindicate  his  p«i 
tion.  record  by  cordially  sustaining  them  in  their  patnotk 

8.  That  a  strict  conformity,  both  by  Federal  and  efforts  to  execute  the  law. 


State  governments,  to  all  powers,  restrictions,  and        6.  That  President  Johnson  fhrther  merits  onr 
guarantees,  as  conUined  in  the  Constitution  of  the    demnation  for  his  reckless  pardon,   and  attempted 


United  States :  -a  rigid  and  wise  economy  in  the  ad-    restoration  to  political  rights,  of  many  of  the  md 
ministration  oi  pubuc  affairs,  and  the  election  of  oa-     conspirators  against  the  Union ;  and  that  especially 


pable,  honest,  and  patriotic  men  to  office,  are  meas-  his  persistent  efforts  to  compel  the  release  of^  Jefle^ 

ures  absolutely  necessary  to   restore  puolic  confi-  son  I>a^,  without  (question  for  his  erimea,  are  a  rr- 

dence,  avert  national  bankruptcy,  and  to  insure  the  proaoh  to  the  administration  of  jmtico  and  «a  inmk 

perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions.  to  the  whole  loyal  people  of  the  nation. 

bL^^ ^^s^l^Tto^'^^'o^^       The  election  of OctoW re^ tedinthe ciK*, 

unwise  and  unconstitutional  enactments.    Some  of  ^f  Cieorgo  W.  bharswood,  the  Demooratio  can- 

these  laws  have  been  judicially  determined  to  be  didate,  by  a  majority  of  922  TotesL     Th«  total 

unconstitutional :   others  are  unwise,  inexpedient,  vote  was  634^0,  of  which  Sharswood  remved 

oppressive,  and  fenatical,  and  Uie  members  who  sane-  267,746  and  WiUiams  266,824.     A  Tacaner  oe- 

SSJ'polk  be  condemned  by  the  people  at  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  representation  of  the  Stoie  m 

Oongress,  by  the  death  of  Oharles  Deotaoo,  of 

The   Eepublican    State  Oonvention    assem-  the  Twelfth  Oongressional  District,  which 

bled  June   26th  in  the  court-hoose    of  the  filled  by  the  election  of  the  Democntie 

city  of  WiUiarasport,  and  placed  the  Hon.  John  date,  George  W.  Woodwanl,  late  Chief  , 

Scott  at  their  head  as  presiding  officer.    A  of  the  Sapreme  Ooart    The  two  paniee  _ 

majority  of   the  votes  of  the  delegates  was  represented  in  the  Legislatare  of  18&S  as  fbl- 

given  tor  Hon.  Henry  W.  WUIiaras,  of  Alle-  lows:  Senate — ^Repablioans  19,  Democrats  14; 

gbaoy,  as  the  candidate  for  Chief  Justice.    The  House — Republicans  54^  Democrats  44. 
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bers:   Interior,  Dr.  P.  J.  Saavedra;  Justice,  threo  dissenting  votes.)    8.  That  pnlfio  ww- 

Worship,  and  Public  Instruction,  F.  Osono ;  For-  ship  by  any  other  sect  or  denomination  ehoaU 

eign  Affiains  J.  R.  Barrenechea  (August,  1867);  not  be  allowed  or  practised  in  the  repabfic. 

finances,  Pedro  Paz  Soldan ;  War  and  Navy,  (Passed  by  tbrty-three  against  forty  votes.) 

Martano  Pio  Oornejo.    Minister  of  the  United  Congress  also  passed  the  following  law  oe 

States,  General  Alvin  P.  Ilovey  (appointed  in  the  sale  of  guano  : 

May,  1866).  .Area,  608,906  square  miles;  popu-  Akholi  1.  The  Government  will  not  be  ible  for  tk 

lation,  in  1860,  2,065,000.     All  the  inhabitants  future  to  make  any  new  contraoU  of  configrtrtrno, aor 

belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  prorogate  the  actual  onea  by  the  ayatem  of  adria* 

has  an  archbishop  at  Lima.    There  is  only  one  ""'^'Ti^t^T^  be  aold  in  Pen.  for  e«i 

Protestant    missionary   at  Oallao.     Ihe  reve-  and  all  the  nations  who  consume  it.    The  sale  tGI 

nnc,  in    1862,   was  $21,245,832  (three-fourths  be  made  at  public  auction,  fixing  antkspatoiy  nocirei 

of  which   was  from  the  sale  of  guana) ;    the*  during  six  months  for  the  quantity  of  guano  to  be 

expense,    were  |21,44M66.      Deficit,  $200  coaac^ed  in  <>ne^e«^o^two  y^^ 

634.      The  national  debt,    on    December  81,  contracts  for  the  sale  of  the  guano  with  the  mad 

1866,  amounted  to  $50,140,621.     The  army,  in  consignees  for  the  quantity  oonsmned  in  their  ic«pec> 

1866,  consisted  of  16,008  men";  the  navy  con-  tive  markets. 

sisted  of  10  vessel-*,  with  92  guns.     The  value  .^-  ^  Theseoontracta  for  the  "jUi;?;  5>f<^ef«» 

^fi  i^^^^4.r,    :«   tQi»a    «.«^.,«*^^  i-yx  «K/^nf  *i/<  will  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  dehberatwB  « 

SL'^P.^'^^x.*'^  ^^^^^^^""ifL^f.inS"*'  t^^  Congress,  Without  the  approbation  Of  Which  thejii: 

000,000;    the   exports    to   $35,766,707.      The  be  mdl  and  void. 

number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Caliao,  Art.  5.  The  Oovemment  must  attend  most  sbicth 

in  1866,  was  1,481,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  to  the  faithful  accomplishment  of  all  the  obhgttow 

of^9_98.0«;    aad  the^numberof^clearanc^^  "''^r^ir^ro^L^mZ'^^  r^  ^ 


1,517,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  977,688.    In  f^j^^  '^^  accordance  with  Ait.  3,  it  U  anthoriiwi » 

1861,  the  merchant  navy  numbered  110  ocean  procure  them  to  the  sum  of  four  million  wfe^. 

vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  24,234.  making  the  most  convenient  contracts ;  the  aBnewS: 

No  step  was  taken  during  the  year  to  termi-  ^  submitted  to  Congress  for  their  final  ^^probiXka. 

nate  the  war  in  which  Peru  and  her  allies  liad  On  September  18th  a  treaty  of  fiwodsWTL 

for  some  time  been  engaged  with  Spain.    The  commerce,  and  navigation  was  signed  betw«ei 

mediation  offered  by  France  and  England,  and  Peru  and  Chili.    Tlic  most  important  provaiaos 

again  by  the  United  States,  was  declined.  of  this  treaty  are  as  follows : 

General  Prado,  who  had  been  for  some  time  .           -    -,,        .v  n     •  ^ .     •  i  v.              a 

A  4.U     u     A     r  *!,    «^^«Ki:«  ««  ^:^.4^«f^.   ™r««  A^  Abtiole  1.  There  shall  exist  mviolable  peace  »sa 

at  the  head  of  the  republic  as  dictator,  was  de-  perpetual  friendship  between  the  KepubU<jro?P^ 

clared  by  Congress  duly  elected  President  for  and  ChUi. 

the  term  of  five  years.    A  revolution  against  Art.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  of  the  conUmoticcjtf- 

his     administration     broke    out     in     May    in  ties  wiU  enjoy  respectively,  in  the  terntorr  ofife 

southern  Pern    headed  by  ex-Pre«ideat  Cas-  jSSr»^e^»bT"ht  ^^^0,?^^'!^ 

tilln.     lie  landed  on  the  Peruvian  coast  trotn  tation,  and  all  the  rights  conferred  by  their  Com«i- 

Chlli,  after  seizing  a  large  number  of  muskets  tions  and  laws  to  persons,  property/correspondefe-, 

from  the  British  mail-steamer  on  which  he  and  and  commercial  liberty,  to  make  contract,  and  lan- 

his  officers  were  passengers.      The  people  in  ptc,  and,  in  one  word,  to  exercise  any  legal  o^. 

Arica,  Tacna,  Iqui^ue,  Islay,  and  otlL 'places  ^.-Xd^e  nr^luT'^  S^i^^^STm^ 

m  the  south  of  Peru,  rose  in  favor  of  Castilla,  tional  right,  ijrivate  and  modem,  and  in  compli»B>« 

but  the  sudden  death  of  that  chief  put  an  end  to  with  the  8|>ecial  laws  of  other  of  the  republics.   It  i* 

t!ie  insurrection  as  if  by  magic.     Another  revo-  ^o^  prohibited  to  the  cititens  of  either  of  the  wc- 

lution  broke  out  in  the  latter  months  of  the  S^i^S?5h^L^^^nTJfii!..T^^ 

,,,.            ,,           T»          t.      n           I  nvers  of  each,  or  to  ports  not  declared  ports  of  tcsry 

year,  headed,  in  southern  Peru,  by  General  to  general  commerce,  in  vessels  of  any  size  or  tose 

Canseco,  a  former  Vice-President,  and  in  the  Yiage,  always  submitting  themselves  to  the  rUe*, 

north   by   Colonel    Balta.      The    insurrection  refirulations,  laws,  and  ordinances,  special  or  othff- 

soon  became  so  formidable  that  the  President    wise,  of  the  port  or  ports.  ,._   ,.       .     , 

doejned  it  necessary  to  take  the  field  himself  ed1a"u'f±tCnZ'\ndT{lSl'^^St; 

a;,^ain3t  Canseco.     The  revolution  lasted  until  longing  to  each  country  are  to  be  considered  ts  L' 

tlio   close  of   December,    when    the    Govern-  they  were  registered  under  the  laws  of  each  ootnitn. 

ment  troops  were  defeated  both  in  the  south  Art.  4.  Commerce  between  the  high  contwctlB; 

and  the  north,  and  General  Prado  resigned  the  ?;?'!LT'lJlti^Tl^  ^^^.n.'i^l^J^^^T^i^t'^. 

.,               1  1  A  au             a.      ^     riL'i*  ftnd  reciprocity.     In  oonsequence,  the    natmv  ^ 

presidency  and  letl  the  country  for  Chili.  manufactured  products  of  eadh  will  be  admitted  ii^ 

The  Peruvian  Congress,  which  met  on  the  the  territor;r  of  the  other  free  of  duty,  local  or  oe^:- 

15th  of  February,  adopted  a  new  Constitution,  wise,  rostncted  only  to  the  limitations  and  moii- 

The  question  of  religious  toleration  caused  a  cations  that  are  expressed  in  the  two  articks  thit  5  .- 

violent  discussion.      Congress  finally  adopted  ^^  g   ^j^^  reference  to  wheat  and  flo«r,  thi* 

the   following   three   provisions:    1.  That  the  gpecial  rule  is  established:  The  first  year  oC  i^ 

Roman  Catholic  religion  was  to  be  the  religion  treaty  the  duty  on  wheat  and  flour  will  be  only  r- 

of  the  state,  and,  as  such,  to  be  protected  and  duced  in  Peru  one-fourth  of  the  present  duty,  th*  tt- 

maintaiued  by  the  state.     (Passed  by  unani-  P^l'^ST  three-fourths  are  to  be  P^^d ;  onthef^^^^^ 

*    \     o    Ti  ^4.  4.1        4.!l«.           1-1       i.  mg  year  the  three-fourths  are  to  be  redocea  oo«-fc»J. 

raous  vote.)    2.  That  the  state  could  not  rec-  a^d  the  next  y^ar  are  to  be  free.    This,  however, - 

ognizo  any  other  religion.     (Passed  with  but  not  to  prejudice  more  liberal   dispositioa*   that. 
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PNEUMATIC   DISPATOn.    This  TTork  is 

between  the  lerminaB  of  the  Northwestern 
.  Railwaj  and  one  of  the  District  Post-Offices  in 
London.  The  great  principle  may  be  brleflj 
explained  as  follows:  A  small  cast-iron  tiuuel 
or  tube,  arched  above,  bat  nearl;  flat  below, 
about  2  feet  9  inches  high,  and  having  nearly 
Ilg.  1. 


Fig.  S,  mpported  on  a  abort  horizontal  axis,  to 
which  a  small  high -pressure  engine  is  dircctlj 
geared.  This  disk  is  enclosed  in  n  rectangular, 
ronnd-topped  casing  or  box,  of  hoiler.p]at«. 
22i  feet  wide  by  4  feet  thick.  Connectnl 
with  ita  lower  portion  at  one  side  is  a  lorire 
tube  or  continuation  of  the  tnnnel,  while 
another  eimllar  tnbe,  leaving  the  tunnel  at 
a  point  more  distant  from  its  terminus  (see 
Fig.  2),  tbrms  a  connection  with  the  interior 
of  the  hollow  dist^by  means  of  the  air-trunk. 
which  is  seen  in  Fig.  3  to  snrround  the  lower 
Fie.  3. 


the  same  width  at  its  broadest  part,  provided 
with  a  pair  of  rails,  runs  from  one  atjition  to 
the  other.  On  these  rails  run  foBr-wlieeled 
wagons,  of  which  Fig.  1  shows  an  end  view 
and  half  cross-section.  The  general  outline  of 
the  wagon  conforms,  as  the  drawing  shows,  to 
the  section  of  the  tunnel,  but  there  is  an  abso- 
lute clearnnce  all  aroun<l,  o/mort  tkanan  inch. 
Tlie  tubes  composing  the  tunnel  are  cast  in 
ordinary  lengths,  and  are  put  together  with 
leaded  joints,  like  the  ordinary  water  (jr  gas 
mains.  They  are  laid  with  grHdients,  varying 
from  1  in  100  to  1  in  80,  and  with  three  curves, 
two  of  110  feet  radius  and  one  of«  feet.  This 
last  onrvo  is  very  short,  but  works  well,  and 
proves  the  admirable  flexibility  of  the  sjBtein. 
The  apparatus  for  giving  motion  to  tliese  car- 
riages IS  situated  entirely  at  one  end  of  the 
line,  of  which  Fig.  2  is  the  ground  plan  with 
the  boiler,  engine,  and  tunnel,  and  Fi|;.  3  shows 
on  larger  scale  a  vertical  section  of  this  ap- 
paratus, which  is  known  as  the  Pneumatic 
Ejector.  This  consists  of  a  hollow  circular  disk 
of  sheet  iron,  shown  edgewise  in  the  middle  of 
Pig.  i. 


half  of  the  rectangular  casing.  This  air-tmnt 
may,  however,  by  appropriate  valves,  be  sbni 
off  from  the  tunnel  and  opened  to  the  outer  sii', 
as  also  may  the  reotoogular  casing  mentioned 

The  action  of  this  instrnraent,  in  a  genersl 
way,  may  be  easily  described.  The  holid* 
disk  being  rotated  by  the  engine,  draws  in  air 
at  its  centre  from  the  air-tmnk,  and  expels  it 
into  the  rectanijular  case.  If  the  fonneriscoo- 
nected  with  the  tnnnel,  and  the  latter  with  tbe 
outer  Mr,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced,  tnJ 
cars  are  sucked  through  from  tlie  further  sia- 
tion.  But  when  the  casing  is  con- 
nected with  the  tnnnel,  and  iha 
air-trunk  with  the  atmoephere, 
air  is  forced  into  the  tube,  anJ 
drives  a  carriage  from  the  nearer 
to  tlie  further  stjition.  The  hol- 
low disk  already  mentioned  i~ 
obout  21  feet  in  diameter,  fumiiJ  | 
of  two  thin  sheets  of  iron,  whicli 
are  but  two  inches  apart  at  ihe 
outer  edu'e,  but  separating  ss  they 
approach  the  axis,  so  as  to  font  I 
snch  surfaces  of  revolution  as 
would  be  generated  by  rnrves. 
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daring  respiration ;  and  hence  the  gradual  de-  both  Speakers  resigned ;  after  which  ¥r.  H(jp- 

crease  and  ultimate  extinction  of  combustion  kins  was  elected,  and  the  message  of  the  Got- 

and  chemical  change  in  every  other  part  of  the  emor,  principally  devoted  to  the  late  tmhippj 

body,  followed  by  coldness,  sleepiness,  insensi-  differences,   was  received.     Mr.   Steveni  wa 

bility,  slow  breathing,  and  death.     The  cells  called  by  his  opponents  "  the  oracle  ^-  and  cca- 

which  thus  render  in  so  short  a  time  the  blood  science-keeper  of  Governor  Ritoer,  and  bodi 

unfit  to  support  life,  as  described  by  the  pro-  he  and  Governor  Porter  were  the  objects  << 

fcssor,  are  circular  in  diameter,  on  the  average  much  obloquy  from  their  respeciive  pofitkil 

of  -p^^h  of  an  inch.    They  contain  a  nearly  enemies,  the  dominant  faction  in  the  ca»  of 

round  nucleus  of  t^bVu*^  ^1  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  breadth,  Mr.  Stevens  even  going  so  far  as  to  deprir! 

which,  when  further  magnified,  is  seen  to  con-  him  of  his  seat  in  the  Legislature,  and  order  s 

tain  other  still  more  minute  spherules  of  living  new  election.    The  second    inanguration  d 

^'  germinal "  matter.    In  addition  to  this,  the  Governor  Porter  was  not  attended  by  1115  T^ 

application  of  magenta  reveals  a  minute  colored  markable  circumstances,  and  bis  admini^traticis 

»pot  at  some  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  of  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  was  to 

cell.    This,  besides  its  size,  serves  to  distinguish  and  temperate. 

it  from  the  white  pus  or  lymph  corpuscle.    The  The  later  years  of  Governor  Porter'*  !rf? 

professor  adds  to  his  account  of  the  action  of  were  spent  in  retirement  from  political  tfe's. 

this  powerful  poison  that  he  has  many  reasons  and  in  the  management  of  his  extensire  bc-i 

for  believing  that  the  materias  morhi  of  cholera  neas  interests  as  an  iron  mannfactarer.  Heki 

is  a  nearly  allied  animal  poison,  and  that  if  this,  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  great  prime 

on  farther  examination,  should  prove  to  be  the  worth.    In  the  winter  of  1867,  not  withstand- 

case,  we  may  hope  to  know  something  definite  ing  his  great  age  (being  then  in  his  seremj 

of  the  poisons  of  hydrophobia,  small-pox,  scar-  ninth  year),  he  was  nominated,  by  Presid^it 

let  fever,  and,  indeed,  of  all  zymotic  diseases.  Johnson,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Pbiladd^iii, 

PORTER,  David  R.,   a  political  leader  in  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Pennsylvania,  and  twice  Governor  of  the  State  PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    Eitt. 

(from  1839  to  1845),  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Luis  I.,  bom  October  81,  1838;  succeeded  bl< 

1788;    died    at    Harrisburg,    Pa.,   August    6,  brother.  King  Pedro  V.,  November  11,  18SI. 

1867.    He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  Heir-apparent,  Carlos,  bom  September  28, 16^ 

early  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  The  ministry  in  1867  was  composed  as  foDor*: 

State.     He  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  each  Presidency,  De  Aguiar  (appointed  S^ptemba-  i 

branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  1865) ;   Interior,  Da  Silva  Ferrao  de  Carralb'» 

was  the  first  Governor  elected  under  the  State  Martens  (March  9,  1866);   Justice  and  Wcr- 

constitution  of  1838,  receiving  a  majority  of  ship,  Barjona  de'*Freitas  (September  4,  1865  : 

5,496  votes  over  Joseph  Ritnei*,  the  Whig  can-  Finances,  Da  Foutes  Pereira  De  Mello  (Sepierj- 

dldate  and    previous  Governor.    Charges  of  ber  4,  1865) ;  War,  the  Minister  of  Finances  a^ 

irregularity    in   the    election  in  Philadelphia  interim ;  '^avj  and  Colonies,  Da  Praia  GncO'? 

County  gave  occasion  for  much  feeling  in  the  de  Macao  (September  4,  1865);  Foreign  Affieri, 

organization  of  the  I^egislature,  and  disgraceful  Do  Casal  Ribeiro  (May  9, 1866) ;  Public  WorU 

proceedings  at  the  State  capital,  since  famous  Commerce,   and  Industry,  De  Andrade  Corr » 

as  the  '*  Buckshot  War,"  were  the  conseqnen-  (June  6,  1866).    Area,  86,510  English  sqcarv 

ces.     These  difficulties  were  the  occasion  of  a  miles;  population  in  1861,  3,693,?^2;  in  18^ 

proclamation    from  Governor  Ritner,  calling  8,986,558;    with  the  Azores  and  Madeim  iffi 

out  the  militia  to  repress  an  outbreak,  and  of  1868),  4,350,216.    The  population  of  the  Pcrt::- 

appeals  for  United  States  troops  for  the  same  guese  colonies  in  Asia  and   Afiica  b  abozt 

purpose.     These  were  refused  by  Congress,  as  3,^80,000.*    The  largest  cities  are  Lisbon,  wiA 

it  appeared  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  Whigs  224,244  inhabitants;  and  Oporto,  with  89,  SS:. 

were  unfounded.    It  was  feared  by  the  friends  The  revenue  in  the  budget  for  1867-'68  vt* 

of  Mr.  Porter  that  his  inauguration  would  be  estimated  at  16,884,419  milreis  and  the  expeft- 

prevented  by  force,  &nd  it   was  alleged  that  diture  at  22,357,332.  Public  debt  in  Jone,  lt*«. 

Governor  Ritner  would  hold  over  for  another  194,655,394.  The  army,  according  to  the  la»cf 

term,  but  in  the  high  state  of  political  excite-  June  23,  1864,  was  to  consist,  for  the  kingdoci, 

ment  the  bitterness  of  which  is  not  even  yet  of  1,512  officers  and  80,128  men,  on  the  pe*to 

forgotten,  each  party  was  liable  to  misjudge  footing,  and  2,408  officers  and  68,450  soldier^ 

the  intentions  of  the  other,  and  the  alarm  of  on  the  war  footinjg ;  for  the  colonies,  of  9,& 

the  Democrats  was  probably  as  groundless  as  men  of  the  first  line,  and  21,411  of  the  ^e<»»; 

that  of  the  Whigs.    Thaddeus  Stevens  was  a  line.     On  March  1,  1867,  the  number  of  elRc- 

member  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  leader  of  tive  troops  was  1,372  officers  and  18,448  iter, 

the  Whigs,  and,  on  his  motion,  Charles  B.  Pen-  The  fleet,  in  1867,  consisted  of  26  armed  rea?*.K 

rose,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  19  non-armed  vessels,   and   2  vessels  ia  th^ 

House;  but  the  Democrats,  aided  by  a  few 

nieral>ers  of  the  Whig  party,  organized  what  was  *  por  a  lift  of  Portognese  colonies  to  aiU»*  Aft^ 

called  the  "  Hopkins  branch  of  the  Legii^latnre,"  with  ih©  popuUiion  of  each,  m«  ahxtai.  CraoF^apjA  f  r 

and  elected  Waiiam    Hopkins    Speaker     At  i\th  fiJr'A'"^^'^^  iJ  hlX  s^fe  -     "^ 

Length  an  agreement  was  amved  at  by  which  (sinoe  Noyember  8, 1366)  100,000  tnbabiMta. 
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course  of  coDstrnction ;  total,  47  ressels,  with 
34^3  giins.  Tlie  d amber  of  marine  troops  was 
3,403  men.  The  imports  of  Portugal  in  1866 
nraoanted  to  24,822,534,  and  the  exports  to 
22, 131 ,508  milreis.  The  movement  of  shipping 
in  1865  was  as  follows  : 

n«(.  Entrfea.  CiMnd. 

Portuguese 6,13S  6,164 

Foreign 8,271  8,464 

Total 9,404  9,628 

Great  discontent  was  shown  in  Portugal  with 
the  expenditure  entailed  by  the  changes  in  the 
mlnistrj  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  ht^l  created 
many  new  places.  It  was  contended  by  the  mal- 
contents that,  with  proper  economy  and  pru- 
dence in  the  administration  of  the  public  money, 
the  ends  might  be  made  to  meet;  that  Portugal, 
in^ttead  of  losing  her  credit  abroad  ^nd  drifting 
into  a  national  bankruptcy,  might  maintain  a 
ver\'  respectable  position  among  the  nations,  and 
that  the  people  wanted  a  diminution  in  the  army 
of  civil  servanU,  nnd  no  more  aseiess  frigates, 
costing  mints  of  money,  laid  down  at  the  arsenal. 
In  Oporto  several  riots  broke  out  on  account 
of  the  new  taxes ;  but  they  were  easily  sup- 
I^ressed  by  the  military.  A  deputation  from 
the  Municipal  Chamber  of  Oporto  presented  a 
petition  against  the  new  taxes  to  the  King,  but 
the  latter  replied  that  he  had  to  perform  his 
duty  according  to  the  constitutional  charter. 
The  explanations  which  the  ministry  gave  con- 
corning  the  riots  in  Oporto,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  were  declared  by  that  body  to  be  satis- 
l'act<»ry  (by  a  vote  of  42  against  7).     . 

The  most  important  act  of  the  session  of  the 
Portuguese  Chambers  was  the  passage  of  a  bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  penal  code,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  only 
tew  dissenting  votes.  They  mso  sanctioned  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Turkey,  and  a  treaty 

of  extradition  with  Spain.  •*" 

POWELL,  Lazabus  W.,  ex-Governor,  and 
United  States  Senator,  bom  in  Henderson 
County,  Ky.,  October  6,  1812 ;  died  in  Hen- 
derson, Ky.,  July  8,  1867.  His  early  ednca^ 
tional  advantages  were  excellent,  and  im- 
provlnji:  them  amply,  he  graduated  at  St. 
Jo-ieph's  College,  Bardstown,  in  the  summer  of 
1833,  being  at  the  time  nearly  twenty-one  years 
of  a^e.  Two  years  afterward  ho  was  admitted 
to  tlie  bar,  having  in  the  mean  time  graduated 
at  the  then  flourishing  law  school  connected 
with  Transylvania  University.  He  then  en- 
tered npon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  join- 
ing to  its  duties  the  occupation  of  a  farmer, 
and  evincing  remarkable  energy  in  both  pur- 
suits. Governor  Powell  early  embarked  in 
political  life;  and  in  June,  1836,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature.  Bringing  a  large  amount 
of  enerji^y  and  enthusiasm  to  the  discharge  of 
i>i.s  duties,  he  proved  a  most  useful  member, 
and  at  the  outset  of  his  career  gave  full  prom- 
is«.'  of  that  distinction  he  subsequently  gained. 
While  positive  and  decided  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  principles  and  policy  of  his  party,  he  was 


far  from  being  a  mere  partisan,  and  was  top 
ingenuous  4Uid  high-minded  to  abandon  prin- 
ciple for  expediency.  No  narrow-minded  big- 
otry clouded  his  perceptions  of  right,  and 
though  per^'istent  in  pursuing  the  course  he  had 
decided  upon,  he  was  invariably  honorable  and 
just.  His  personal  popularity  was  great,  both 
among  his  friends  and  political  opponents.  In 
1851  he  was  dected  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
being  the  first  successful  candidate  of  his  party 
for  many  years.  This  result  was  largely  due 
to  his  amiable  qualities,  acknowledged  integ- 
rity and  qualifications,  and  the  personal  in- 
fluence he  possessed  over  the  masses.  In  the 
winter  of  J  868-'69  Governor  Powell  was  elected 
by  the  Kentucky  Legislature  United  States 
Senator  for  the  long  term,  commencing  in  1859. 
His  senatorial  career  was  in  every  respect  hon- 
orable to  himself  and  creditable  to  the  State. 
Without  any  pretensions  to  great  genius  or 
splendid  oratory,  he  was  yet  a  clear  and  forci- 
ble reasoner,  an  excellent  working  member, 
and,  above  and  beyond  all,  a  firm  and  uncom- 
promising adherent  to  constitutional  principle. 
As  a  committee-man  his  services  were  invalu- 
able. He  served  on  the  Judiciary,  Pensions, 
and  Printing  Committees,  but  was  not  reelected 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  owing  to  his  ex- 
treme anti-war  views. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  L  Old  School  Pres- 
byterian Church. — The  statistics  of  this 
Church,  as  reported  to  the  General  Assembly, 
in  May,  1867,  were  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  There  were  no  reports  from  the  Sy- 
nods of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Memphis, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  which  are 
practically  extinct,  as  all  the  congregations 
have  united  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church. 


SYNODS. 


Albany 

Alleghany 

Baltimore 

Bnflfalo. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Mia.slssippI 

Missouri 

Nashville 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.... 
Northern  India. . . . 
Northern  Indiana. . 

Ohio 

Pacific 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Bt-Paul 

Sandusky 

Southern  luwa.... 

Wheeling 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


8,808 


Mlnkten. 

Commaaleaiita. 

96 

10.448 

8« 

12.846 

105 

11,445 

96 

^205 

104 

7,478 

109 

11,S29 

110 

9,861 

68 

6,989 

65 

8,ysi 

22 

1,118 

68 

7,441 

6 

178 

82 

6,086 

8 

482 

845 

26,948- 

824 

82,668 

T 

l,J/70 

22 

852 

60 

6.0b5 

100 

11,458 

48 

],ft«MI 

245 

20,H16 

117 

19,W2 

88 

MIT 

29 

.  8,677 

6T 

4,'271 

109 

16,9S0 

41 

2,861 

846,85S 


The  following  is  a  general  sammary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Church : 
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Brnodfl  in  oonneotton  with  the  General  Assemblj,  85 

R-esbyterles 1T6 

Licentiates s,..  S64 

Candidates  for  the  ministry 812 

Ministers 2^02 

Churches 2,622 

Llcensoroa. 92 

Ordinations 101 

Installations 180 

Pastoral  relations  dissolred. 142 

Charcbes  organized 85 

Ministers  received  from  other  denominations. . .  84 

Ministers  dismissed  to  other  denominations....  24 

Chorchea  received  from  other  denominations. ...  11 

Charcbes  dismissed  to  other  denominations 6 

Ministers  deceased 86 

Charcbes  dissolved. '..  87 

Members  added  on  examination 18,B08 

Members  added  on  certificate 18,074 

Total  naniber  of  oommonicants  reported. 246,850 

Adults  baptized ^266 

Infants  baptized 10,269 

Namber  of  persons  in  Sabbath-schools 195,023 

Amount  contributed  for  congregational  purposes,  $2,678,606 

Amount  contributed  for  the  Boards 625,512 

Amount  contributed  for  disabled  ministers 27,478 

Amount  contributed  for  misoeilaneons  purposes,  892,872 

Whole  amount  contributed 8,781,164 

Contingent  fhnd. 12,208 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  body  met  at  Cincinnati  on  May 
16th. .  A  report  on  the  secession  in  the  Synods 
of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  207  to  0,  declaring  that  members  and 
churches  would  be  received  back  on  their  ap- 
plication and  declaration  of  willingness  to  sub- 
mit to  the  established  authority  of  the  Church, 
but  declining  fellowship  with  all  who  refuse  to 
return  before  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
and  Synod  in  the  spring  of  1868,  and  that 
they  would  be  considered  as  having  voluntar- 
ily withdrawn.  On  the  subject  of  union 
with  the  New  School  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  the  mjyority  report,  favoring  reunion 
on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, was  adopted.  A  pastoral  lett<}r  was 
adopted,  deprecating  the  ordinary  desecrations 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  counselling  ministers  and 
elders  to  cultivate  in  their  families,  and  in  all 
over  whom  their  influence  extends,  just  and 
scriptural  views  of  the  sacredness  of  the  day, 
and  recommending  to  pastors  to  preach  as  often 
as  convenient  on  the  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Chicago,  the  Assembly  decided  to  call  upon 
the  presbyteries  to  report  the  number  of  nn- 
baptized  children  whose  pai'cnts  are  members 
of  the  communion. 

The  Synods  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  which 
for  several  years  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  deliver- 
ances by  the  General  Assemblies  since  1861  on 
the  subject  of  loyalty  and  slavery,  were  in  1867 
fully  dissolved,  one  party  remaining  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  the  other  refusing  to  sur- 
render the  position  taken  by  their  "  Declaration 
and  Testimony."  The  latter  were  divided  on 
the  question  whether  it  was  expedient  to  join 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
but  it  was  expected  that  a  m^ority  would 
ultimately  adopt  that  course. 

II.  New  School  Pbesbttebian  Chitboh. — 


The  following  statistics  were  reported  to  tb 
General  Assembly  in  May,  1867  : 


SYNODS. 

lClmi>t«i. 

C—rjBw.n 

Alhany  

80 
81 
S8 
lOl 
88 

a^ 

118 
»(i 

11« 
9€ 
50 

fia 

8« 
42 
ST 
1« 
44 
90 
84 
41 
SO 
29 

a^ 

Utica 

Xi<hi 

Onondaga 

it:* 

Genera 

5.^ 

RnAqn«hanna 

«,v. 

Genesee 

i\f)f 

New  York  and  Ne\r  Jersey 

Pennsylyania 

K4: 

West  f^ennsyivania 

\'" 

Michigan 

i«i:: 

Western  Beaerve 

6,f  I 

Ohio 

Vfi 

Cincinnati 

t-U 

Wabash 

Sr* 

Indiana 

Uii 

Illinois 

i:>^ 

Peoria 

tiv 

"Wiflconsin 

1^ 

Iowa... 

2,:3 

Minnesota. . .  .1 

1«B 

Mlssoori 

1>( 

Tennessee. 

t-fo 

Alta  California 

14E 

Twenty-three  Bynoda. 

1,870 

KUil' 

Total  number  of  Presbyteries,  100;  <i 
churches,  1,560;  of  baptisms,  9,175;  Q^?^' 
sons  in  Sunday-schools,  163,242. 

The  ftatistics  of  the  principal  societies  - . 
as  follows:  Foreign  Mmion$. — Ccmtribctijc. 
$110,349.  The  missions  are  located  in  W^aicr. 
Africa,  South  Africa,  Turkey,  Syria,  etc:,  Sc-s.^- 
ern  and  Eastern  Asia,  Pacific  Islands,  t.^ 
among  tbe  North  American  Indljuu.  1'^^ 
number  of  missionaries  is  43.  Home  Mime^- 
Receipts,  $128,500;  missionaries,  419;«avi:- 
sions,  2,500;  additions,  3,000.  Ckunh  En- 
tion  Fund. — Contributions,  $18,762.78;  t*>;- 
receipts,  $24,298 ;  grants,  $20,700. 

The  following  table  shows  the  advan«  ^* 
the  Church  from  1839,  the  year  when  it  r-- 
organized,  until  1867 : 


Presbyteries 

Ministers 

Churches 

Comnionicants 

Adult  baptisms 

Infant  bai>tisn)S 

H.  and  F.  Missions. 


1S39. 


85 
1,171 
1,2S6 
100,S50 
l,G:iO 
4,42« 

$Aes6 


vm. 


1,819 

leiA^id 

4,878 
ti31,1(« 


r; 

♦InS.'-- 


From  which  it  appears  that  in  28  year*  t-r 
have  gained  28  per  cent,  in  presbyteries  : 
per  cent,  in  ministers,  nearly  22  per  ceoL  >^ 
churches,  over  59  per  cent  in  total  of  Daem^-s^ 
and  406  per  cent,  in  contributions  to  K^ 
and  foreign  missions.  By  far  tbe  gTt3*t>' 
advance  has  been  made  during  the  last  f  =" 
years. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  Cbnrch  r*K 
at  Rochester,   X.  Y.,   on  the  16th  oC  3L- 
The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Erection  Jt 
Churches  reported  one  hundred  chnrcbes « it- 
out  buildings  of  their  own,  and  reconuBeaJ 
that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be  raispd  T  • 
assist  in  providing  buildings.    The  report  .»: 
union,  of  the  joint  committee  of  tbe  tw  A* 
semblies,  was  appi^pved.    The  matter  of  <\«- 
stitotional  changes  was  referred  hick  ^  ^* 
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joint  committee,  to  report  to  the  Assembly  of 
isGS.  The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Publication  states  that  the  publication 
«>cheme  has  become  a  fixed  fact,  and  a  success. 
The  Permanent  Committee  on  Sabbath-schools 
was  made  a  distinct  executive  body  to  carry 
out  the  Sabbath-school  work. 

III.  United  Preabytebian  Chttroh.  —  In 
May,  1867,  the  following  statistics  were  re- 
ported: 


S7N0D& 


N?frYork 

l«t  Sf-Dod of  the  West.. 

Ptrtftbarg. 

(•Mo 

2«I  of  Uie  Weat 

lilinoifl 

Iowa 

Miulonaiy  IVesbyterlcs. 


ToUl. 


Mlnittcn. 

CoBunimSeatttk 

71 

18,546 

78 

11,888 

68 

12,T46 

83 

6,442 

52 

7,641 

68 

6,8d0 

87 

4,469 

9 

412 

880 

68,489 

Snnd«7-«elte<d 
Scholar*. 


8,819 
4,868 
8,681. 
1,853 
8,681 
8,748 
1,729 
180 

27,894 


Total  number  of  presbyteries  in  1867,  54; 
missionary  presbyteries,  8 ;  congregations,  786 ; 
foreign  missionaries  and  teachers,  26;  home 
missionaries,  125;  baptisms,  4,111;  contribu- 
tions to  church  funds,  $108,265 ;  total  contri- 
biitiona,  $684,888;  average  per  member,  $10. 

The  General  Assembly,  which  was  held  in 
May,  received  favorable  reports  from  the  for- 
eign missions.  The  Board  of  Education  re- 
ported that  forty  young  men  had  been  assisted 
during  the  year,  eighteen  of  them  engaged  in 
literary  and  twenty-two  in  a  theological  course 
of  study.  An  appropriation  was  voted  to  carry 
on  the  missions  to  the  freedmen,  and  the  Board 
wore  instructed  to  inqaire  into  the  feasibility 
of  forming  a  connection  with  the  American. 
Cnion  Freedraen's  Commission.  The  most  ex- 
citing subject  which  came  before  the  Assembly 
was  the  *'McCune  case."  Mr.  McCune  was 
condemned  for  holding  views  favorable  to  open 
communion  and  on  the  requisites  of  church 
merabersliip,  which  were  regarded  as  at  vari- 
ance with  the  standards  of  the  Church. 

IV.  SouTDEEN  Presbyterian  Church. — ^The 
following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber, 1867: 

Srnods  In  eonneetloii  with  the  Cknenl  Assembly 

Prciibyterice 

MinlsterB  and  licentiates 

(  b  arches 

l'andidate«  for  ministry  (reported) 

Members  added  on  examination 

M«fTnbers  added  on  certificate 

Total  number  of  oommunlcants 

Ad  nits  baptized 

Infanta  baptised 

(  hildren  In  Babbath-scbools  and  Blblc-classes... 

Amount  eoatrlbated  to  snstentatlon 

Amonnt  eontrlbnted  to  foreign  missions 

Amount  contributed  to  publication 

Amount  contributed  to  education 

Arooant  contributed  forcongrcnttlonal  purposes, 
Axnoant  contributed  for  mlsceluin 


Axnoant  contributed  for  miscellaneous  purposes, 
A in«>nnt  contributed  for  presbyterlal  purposes.. 
Wbolo  amonnt  contributed 


10 
47 

800 

1,309 

68 

^078 

2,482 

80.582 

1,677 

8,440 

80,478 

$24,;^ 

0,612 

11,402 

10,828 

4A2,468 

41,899 

5,212 

676,242 


Comparing  them  with  the  statistics  of  the  pre- 
Tions  year,  we  find  an  increase  of  one  presby- 
tery and  of  about  14,000  members.  The  latter 
Dnmber  is  not  actual  increase,  but  chiefly  the 


result  of  more  complete  returns,  the  returns 
of  the  year  before  having  been  very  incomplete. 

Tlie  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  met 
in  Nashville,  Tenn,,  on  the  21st  of  November. 
Delegates  were  present  from  the  Synods  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Memphis,  Missis- 
sippi, Nashville,  North  Carolina,  Douth  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  and  Virginia.  The  committee  who 
had  been  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the 
subject  of  union,  reported  that  they  found  all 
things  favorable  to  union  except  that  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  asked  for  modifications 
of  doctrines,  some  of  which  were  only  verbal 
in  their  character,  but  others  so  fundamental 
as  to  require  the  deliberations  of  the  General 
Assembly.  A  committee  from  the  ^*  Declara- 
tion and  Testimony  "  Synod  of  Kentucky  pre- 
sented the  case  of  that  body,  which  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Pressly,  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  the  South,  addressed  the 
Assembly  to  the  effect  that  the  body  he  repre- 
sented declined  the  terms  of  union  tendered 
by  the  previous  General  Assembly.  The  re- 
port of  the  Church  S ostentation  Fund  shows 
that  104  ministers,  representing  perhaps  250 
churches,  have  received  aid  from  it.  The  for- 
eign mission  contributions  of  the  churches 
were  reported  at  $13,000.  Eighty-six  thou- 
sand books  and  835,000  copies  of  the  Children  » 
Friend  have  been  published  during  the  year. 
The  Book  of  Church  Order  was  reported  re- 
jected by  a  minority  of  the  Presbyteries. 

V.  Cumberland  Presbttebian  CnuROii. — 
This  Church  had,  in  1860,  927  ministers,  1,188 
churches,  and  84,249  communicants.  The 
number  of  presbyteries  was  96.  In  1867,  ac- 
cording to  the  papers  of  the  Church,  the  num- 
ber of  minister  exceeded  1,000,  and  that  of 
communicants  100,000.  There  are  ofiScial 
Boards  on  publications,  missions,  and  other 
objects.  Number  of  educational  publications, 
24 ;  weekly  papers  were  published,  in  1867,  at 
Wayneaburg,  Pa.,  Alton,  Dl.,  and  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  met 
at  Memphis  on  the  16th  of  May.  The  most 
veled  question  which  engaged  attention  was 
the  deliverance  of  last  year  concerning  slavery 
and  the  war,  which  was  regarded  by  some 
members  as  reversing  the  deliverance  of  pre- 
ceding years,  and  as  signs  of  undue  conversion 
to  pro-slavery  tendencies.  The  matter  was 
settled  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  this 
deliverance  did  not  repeal  the  decisions  of  for- 
mer Assemblies,  and  that  neither  this  decision 
nor  those  of  the  former  Assemblies  oould  be 
set  up  as  tests  of  membership  unless  they  were 
referred  to  the  presbyteries  and  approved  by 
them.  The  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
ferring the  subject  of  the  moral  and  religious 
treatment  of  the  black  men  to  the  Standing 
Committees  on  Education  and  Missions.  In 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  deliverances  of  former  AsBemblies, 
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the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  suspended  conneo-  was  raised  for  foreign  missions  £901  (of  vbjd 

tion  with  the  Greneral  Assembly.  £3  was  from  Xcnia,  Ohio),  £170  for  theolop*  J 

Vr.    Other  Pbesbyterian    Bodies  in   the  seminary.  £78  for  home  missions,  £306  fx 

United  States.— The  Reformed,  Presbyterian  ministerial  support  fond ;    a  total  of  £l,4fr'. 

Churchy  Old  Siddy  or  General  Synod  of  the  Be-  besides  £4,988  raised  for  stipend. 
formed  Presbyterian  Churchy  is  composed  of        The  Presbyterian  Seeeders  hare  4  presbr^ 

8  presbyteries,  66  ministers,  and  91  congrega-  ries,  and  25  congregations, 
tions,  with  a  membership  of  8,324.    During        The  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  dii> 

the  year,  630  members  had  been  received  on  hers  7  presbyteries,  105  churches,  1  theol%n.*i 

profession  of  their  faith,  and  in  all  ways,  877,  college,  with  3  professors.    There  are  al*»  U 

the  net  gain  being  406.    The  congregations  Presbyterian  churches  in  England  formed  iir  • 

raised,  for  foreign  missions,  $9,107.35;  for  home  8  presbyteries,  in  connection  with  the  Chmvl 

missions,  $2,478.02;  for  the  freedmen,  $5,116.79;  of  Scotland. 

for  seminary  endowment,  $2,548.74 ;  for  church        The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  has  ^' 

erection,  $23,193.02 ;  for  pastors'  salaries,  $47,-  ministers  and  60  churches. 
163.49;  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  $33,336.42;        The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Cbnrcii 

making  a  total  of  $123,097.34,  or  an  average  of  Scotland,  at  its  last  session,  in  1S67,  adoptea 

of  between  fifteen  and  sixteen    dollars    per  a  resolution  directing  the  Committee  on  Uob:: 

member.     It  has  a  theological  seminary  with  to  continue  their  inquiries  whether  the  qic^  ^ 

16  students  and  an  endowment  fund  of  $23,-  tions  of  worship,  government,   and    disciplo- 

443.05.    The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churchy  were  a  sufficient  bar  to  union  between  the  e- 

New  Side,  or  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres-  endowed  churches.    The  general  sentira^at  -f 

hyterian  Church,  has  about  60  ministers  and  the  Assembly  evidently  was  that  they  were  act. 

6,000  communicants.    The  Associate  Reformed  and  the  vote  taken  was  in  favor  of  qdioil    M 

Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  about  70  min-  the  United  Presbyterian  Syno^l  a  motion  ofervi 

isters,  has  dropped  the  negotiations  for  a  union  by  Dr.  Caima,  on  union,  declaring  aati^^i-oo 

with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  which  at  the  amount  of  harmony  sub^sUn^  betwrta 

had  been  going  on  for  several  years.    It  has  the  negotiating  churches,  expressing  the  oj^t- 

revived  its  paper,  formerly  the  Lue  West  Tele-  ion  that  there  is  no  insuperable  bar  to  unioo  h 

scope,  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Reformed  their  distinctive  principles,  and,  in  that  beukC 

Presbyterian,    The  Associate  Rtformed  Synod  reappointing  the  committee  to  prosecute  the  ut- 

of  KeiD  YorJe  has  16  ministers  and  1,631  com-  gotiations,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  389  ta^is. 
municants,  and  the  Associate  Synod  of  North        VIII.   Union  Movements  among  Pkcsbtti- 

America  11  ministers  and  778  communicants.  biajjs. — ^For  several  years  a  movement  for  a  (z- 

VII.    Presbyterian    Churojies    in    Great  sionofdifferent  Presbyterians  has  been  going «:, 

Britain. — The   Church   of  Scotland    has    16  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  British  I*^^ 

Synods,  84  presbyteries,  and  1,243  congrega-  minions.   The  following  is  a  list  of  anions  whicj 

tions.    The  contributions  at  the  last  session  of  already  have  been  effected:  1.  Tlie  onion  of  tU 

the  General  Assembly,  from  838  congregations,  Synod  of  Ulster  with  the  Irish  Seceder  SjcoC 

the  others  not  having  reported,  were :  making  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Assembly,    i 

For  Home  Missions £69,665  5  6  The  uuiou  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  GhoTchei, 

Educational  purposes !?'^  JJ  J  forming  the  U.  P.  Church  in  Great  Britain.     . 

Endowments 27,000  00   0  rp.  •         r^x,    /\  •   •      i  c«         i  •  «     i    t» 

Foreign  purposes... 17^000  17  8  luo  uniou  of  the  Ongmal  beceders  With  the  tree 

Church  of  Scotland.    4.  The  anion  of  tho  Ar- 

'^''^^ £186,516  18  9  gociate  and  Associate  Reformed  Church «  c 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  16  Synods,  North  America,  making  the  U.  P.  Chorch.  ir 

71  presbyteries,   861   churches,   8  theological  1859.    6.  The  union  of  the  Chnrches  in  AV 

schools,  with  226  students.  toria  (Australia),  in  1859.     6.  The  Xova  Scolj 

The   United  Presbyterian   Church   has  .81  Union,  in  1860.    7.  The  Canadian  Union,  i^ 

presbyteries  in  England  and  Scotland,  584  min-  1861.     8.  The  New  Zealand  Union,  in  I*'! 

isters,   596  churches,   174,930  communicants,  9.  The  Queensland  (Australia)  Union,  in  1*-, 

being  a  gain  of  11,376.    Average  Sabbath  at-  10.  The  South  Australia  Union,  in  1865.    U. 

tendance,  204,265.  During  the  year  there  were  The  New  South  Wales  Union,  in   1S65.    li 

11,327  baptisms.    In  the  Sabbath-schools  and  The  union  of  the  Presbyterian  Assemhlr  w/Ji 

Bible- classes  there  are  92,196  scholars.    The  the  Free  Synod  in  Victoria,  in  1867- 
annual  income  of  the  congregations  was  £203,-        The  most  important  union   meeting;  whki 

408  for  ordinary,  and  £57,132  for  missionary  was  held  in  1867  was  the  National  Preebn*- 

and  benevolent    purposes ;    £47,556  of  debt  rian  Union  Convention,  which  met  at  PhtUki- 

was  paid  off,   and  £14,565  was  raised  from  phia  on  November  6th.    The  first  impolse  :j 

other  sources,  for  benevolent  purposes.    There  this    assembly  proceeded    from    the   G^mtrx. 

are  132  students  in  preparation  for  the  minis-  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chorcx 

try,  and  623  ministers,  and  4,595  elders.  which,   at  its  late  meeting  in    FliiUdelphiA. 

Th^  Rtformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot-  passed  a  resolution  to  invite  the  several  St^ 

land  consists  of  1  Synod  (organized  1811),  4  byterian  bodies  to  take  part  in  such  a  meeticc- 

presbyteries,  43  congregations,  and  6,609  mem-  and  appointed  a  committee  to  effect  arracrt- 

bers.    During  the  last  Synodical  year  there  ments  lor  the  calling  of  the  convention*    TU 
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meot  of  Arkansas,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
1864  invaded  Missouri,  but  after  gaining  tem- 
porary success  was  driven  from  the  State.  On 
the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Mexico,  and 
for  a  time  acted  on  the  Board  of  Immigration 
for  the  Imperial  Government.  Several  months 
ago  he  returned  to  Missouri,  iiis  constitution 
shattered  and  his  fortune  utterly  wrecked.  As 
a  general  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  in 
the  Confederate  trans-Mississippi  army. 

PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.*  King, 
Wilhelm  I.,  born  March  22, 1797 ;  succeeded  his 
brother,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  on  February  2, 
1861.  Heir-apparent,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born 
October  18,  1831.  The  ministry,  in  1867,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  members :  Count  Otto 
von  Bismarck-Schonbausen,  Presidency  and 
Foreign  Aff'airs  (appointed  in  1862);  Baron  von 
der  lieydt.  Finance  (1806) ;  General  Dr.  von 
Roon,  War  (1869)  and  Navy  (1861);  EL.  Count 
von  Itzenplitz,  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
(1862) ;  Dr.  von  Miihler,  Worship,  Instruction, 
and  Medical  Atlairs  (1862);  Leonhard,  Justice 
(December,  1867);  Voa  Selchow,  Agriculture 
(1862);  F.  A.  Count  zu  Eulenburg,  Interior 
(1862).  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  at 
Berlin,  George  Bancroft  (1867) ;  Prussian  am- 
bassador in  Washington,  Haron  von  Gerolt. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom,  inclusive  of  the 
territory  annexed  in  1866,  is  *1 35,662  square 
miles ;  the  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1864,  23,590,543.  By  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  the  administration 
of  this  principality,  which  has  an  ai*ea  of  455 
square  miles,  aud  a  population  of  59,143  in- 
habitants, was  ceded  to  Prussia  for  a  term  of 
ten  years  (see  Waldeck).  The  population  of 
Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  has  increased 
with  wonderful  rapidity  of  late.  From  the 
census  taken  on  the  3d  December,  1867,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  683,673  citizens,  896 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  2,060  visitors, 
and  16,308  troops  in  the  town,  making  a  total 
population  of  702,437.  At  the  last  census,  in 
1864,  the  population  was  632,379  only ;  so  that 
70,058  inhabitants  have  been  added  to  the 
population  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  revenue  and  the  expenditures,  in  the 
budget  for  1867,  were  each  estimated  at  168,- 
929,873  thalers.  This  estimate  does  not  include 
the  newly-annexed  states,  in  the  special  budgets 
for  which  both  revenue  and  expenditure  are 
ilxed  at  the  following  amounts :  Hanover,  22,- 
589,700  thalers;  Uesse-Cassel,  6,749,000  tha- 
lers; Schleswig-IIolstein,  7,671,304  thalers; 
Nassau,  8,254,030  florins;  Hesae -  Hombnrg, 
625,712  florins.  The  draft  of  the  budget  for 
1868,  which  was  laid  before  the  Chambers  on 
November  21, 1867,  fixed  the  revenue  and  expen- 
di cures  for  the  whole  monarchy,  inclusive  of 
the  annexed  territory,  at  159,861,879  thalers. 


The  public  debt,  in  1867,  amounted  to  321,985,- 
592  thalers.  (For  an  account  of  the  army  and 
navy,  which  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  North-German  Confed- 
eration, 8ee  Germany.) 

The  movement;  of  shipping  was,  in  1866,  as 
follows : 
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*  For  the  population  of  the  several  prorlnces  and  the 
larigett  cities,  and  the  statistics  of  churches  and  nationalities, 
$€4  AxHUAL  CvGLOPiBoiA  tof  1B65  and  1S66 ;  for  an  account 
of  the  Prosslan  Con&tltuUon,  «es  AmnvAh  Ctclopjedia  for 
186d. 


The  merchant  navy,  in  1866.  consistetl  of 
6,302  vessels,  of  a  total  bnrden  of  325,349  last^t. 
The  most  important  evonts  in  the  hist^^ry  (»f 
Prussia  have  been  fully  not6<l  in  the  article  on 
Germany.  In  the  Pnissian  Diet,  the  Germao 
question  led  to  a  considerable  change  in  the 
position  of  the  political  parties.  Tho  two  con- 
servative factions  ("  Conservatives  "  and  "  Free 
Conservatives  "),  the  "  Old  Liberals  **  and  ibe 
"  National  Liberals  "  favored  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  North-German  Confed- 
eration by  the  Prussian  Diet,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  "Party  of  Progress,"  the 
"Poles,"  and  the  "Catholics"  worked  together 
in  opposition  to  the  Government.  The  *'  Left 
Center  "  divided  on  this  question.  The  strength 
of  the  two  combinations  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  shown  at  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent on  April  30th,  when  the  former  president, 
Von  Forckenbeck  (National  Liberal)  was  re- 
elected by  162  out  of  239  votes),  Dr.  Waldeck 
(Party  of  Progress)  receiving  60  votes,  and  Von 
Arnim  (Conservative)  18  votes  from  such  C<>n- 
servatives  as  refused  to  combine  with  the  other 
parties.  Deputy  von  Stavenhagen  (National 
Liberal)  was  elected  first  vioe-preddcnt,  and 
Count  zu  Eulenburg  (Conservative)  second 
vice-president. 

A  royal  decree  of  September  23d  dissolved 
this  Diet,  in  view  of  the  approaching  oouiplete 
incorporation  of  the  annexed  states  with  Pnis- 
sia.  The  new  Diet,  containing  for  the  first  time 
the  representatives  of  the  new  as  well  as  the 
old  provinces,  was  opened  on  November  15th. 
by  the  king,  who  declared  the  situation  of  Uie 
kingdom  to  be  in  every  respect  satbfactory. 
The  complexion  of  the  new  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, according  to  the  classification  naade  by  a 
semi-official  paper,  was  about  as  follows :  Out 
of  the  432  members  elected,  195  were  dccideil 
supporters  of  the  Goyernment ;  25  belonged  to 
the  Old  Liberal  party,  and  95  to  the  National 
liberals,  while  75  supported  the  Progress  party. 
Thus  the  Government  could  command  a  decided 
minority  in  the  German  question,  while  in  ques- 
tions of  home  politics  the  united  Liberals  would 
liave  a  small  majority.  In  November  Herr  von 
Forckenbeck  was  elected  president  by  280  ont 
of  817  votes.  Herr  von  KoUer  was  elected  first 
vice-president  by  168  votes,  and  Herr  von  Ben 
nigsen  second  vice-president  by  149  votes. 
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PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.     Message  ofPresi-  tional  weakness,  financial  dishonor,  the  total  loss  of 

dmt  Johnson  to  the  two  Rouses  of  Congress,  at  Sl^F^fP^^.^^' ***«  Keneral  comiption  of  morals,  and 

^.                              jj-rfx            7             '        J*f.  the  final  extinction  of  popular  freedom.    To  save  oar 

the  eommeneement  of  the  regular  session  of  the  country  from  evils  so  appalling  as  these,  we  should 

Fortieth  Congress,  December  2,  1867.  renew  our  efforts  again  and  again. 

,  .  To  me  the  process  of  restoration  seems  perfectly 

reUoW'OUiteMo/theSeruiUand  plain  and  simple.    It  consists  merely  in  a  faithful 

Bouss  of  JCepreserUattves  :  application  of  the  Constitution  and  laws.    The  exe- 

The  continued  disorganization  of  the  Union,  to  cution  of  the  laws  is  not  now  obstructed  or  opposed 

which  the  President  has  so  often  called  the  attention  by  physical  force.    There  is  no  military  or  otner  ne- 

of  Congress,  is  yet  a  subject  of  profound  and  patri-  ccssity,  real  or  pretended,  which  can  prevent  obedi- 

otic  concern.     We  may,  nowever,  find  some  relief  ence  to  the  Constitution,  either  North  or  South.    All 

from  that  anxiety  in  the  reflection  that  the  painful  the  rights  and  all  the  obligations  of  States  and  iu> 

political  situation,  although  before  untried  by  our-  dividuals  can  be  protected  and  enforced  by  means 

selves,  is  not  new  in  the  experience  of  nations,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fundamental  law.    The 

I'olitical  science,  perhaps  as  highly  perfected  in  our  courts  may  be  everywhere  open,  and,  if  open,  their 

own  time  and  country  as  in  any  other,  has  not  yet  process  would  be  unimpeded.    Crimes  against  the 

disclosed  any  means  by  which  civil  wars  can  be  United  States  can  be  prevented  or  punished  b^  the 

absolutely  prevented.    An  enlightened  nation,  how-  proper   judicial  authorities   in  a  manner  entirely 

ever,  with  a  wise  and  beneficent  constitution  of  free  practicable  and  le^al.     There  is,  thereiore,  no  rea- 

government,    may  diminish    their    frequency    and  son  why  the  Constitution  should  not  be  obeyed,  un- 

mitigate  their  severity  by  directing  all  its  proceed-  less  those  who  exercise  its  powers  have  determined 

ings  in  accordance  with  its  fundamental  law.  that  it  shall  be  disregarded  and  violated.    The  mere 

When  a  civil  war  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  it  la  naked  will  of  this  Government,  or  of  some  one  or 

manifestly  the  first  interest  and  duty  of  the  State  to  more  of  its  branches,  is  the  only  obstacle  that  can 

repair  the  injuries  which  the  war  has  inflicted,  and  to  exist  to  a  perfect  union  of  all  the  States. 

secure  the  benefit  of  the  lessons  it  teaches  as  fully  On  this  momentous  question,  and  some  of  the 

and  as  s]>eedilv  as  possible.  This  duty  was,  upon  the  measures  Rowing  out  of  it,  I  have  had  the  misfor- 

termination  ot  the  rebellion,  promptly  accepted,  not  tune  to  differ  from  Congress,  and  have  expressed 

only  by  the  Executive  Department,  but  by  toe  insur-  my  convictions  without  reserve,  though  with  be- 

rcctioniiry  States  themselves,  and  restoration,  in  the  coming  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Legislative 

first  moment  of  peace,  was  believed  to  be  as  easy  Department.     Those  convictions  are  not  only  un- 

and  certain  as  it  was  indispensable.     The  expectu-  changed,   but  strengthened  by  subsequent  events 

tions,  however,  then  so  reasonably  and  confiaently  and  further  reflection.  The  transcendent  importance 

enteHained.  were  disappointed  by  legislation  from  of  the  subject  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  calling 

which  I  felt  constrained^  by  my  obligations  to  the  your  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  so 

Constitution,  to  withhold  my  assent  strongly  influenced  my  own  judgment.    The  hope 

It  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  profound  regret,  that  thatwe  may  all  finally  concur  in  a  mode  of  settlement, 

in  complying  with  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  consistent  at  once  with  our  true  interests  and  with 

IVesideat  by  the  Constitution  to  give  to  Congress  from  our  sworn  duties  to  the  Constitution,  is  too  natural 

lime  to  time  information  of  the  state  of  tue  Union,  and  too  just  to  be  easily  relinquished. 


the  public  mind.     On  the  contrary,  candor  compels  secession,"  adopted  by  aportion  (in  most  of  them  a 
me  to  declare  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  Union  as  very  small  portion)  of  their  citizens  were  mere  nulli- 
our  fathers  understood  the  term,  and  as  the^  meant  ties.    If  we  admit  now  that  they  were  valid  and 
it  to  be  understood  by  us.    The  Union  which  they  effectual  for  the  purpose  intended  by  their  authors. 
established  can  exist  only  where  all  the  States  are  we  sweep  from  under  our  feet  the  whole  ground 
represented  in  both  Houses  of  Congress — ^where  one  upon  which  we  justified  the  war.    Were  those  States 
State  is  as  free  as  another  to  regulate  its  internid  afterward  expelled  from  the  Union  by  the  war? 
concerns  according  to  its  own  will,  and  where  the  The  direct  contrary  was  averred  by  this  Grovernment 
laws  of  the  centratGovernment,  strictly  confined  to  to  be  its.  purpose,  and  was  so  understood  bj  all 
matters   of  national  jurisdiction,  apply  with  eoual  those  who  gave  their  blood  and  treasure  to  aid  in  its 
force  to  all  the  people  of  every  section.    That  sucn  is  prosecution.    It  cannot  be  that  a  successful  war, 
not  the  present*' state  of  the  Union  "  is  a  melancholy  waged  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  had  the 
fact,  and  we  alltoust  acknowledge  that  the  restora-  legal  effect  of  dissolving  it.    The  victory  of  the  na- 
tion of  the  States  to  their  proper  legal  relations  with  tion's  arms  was  not  the  disgrace  of  her  policy ;  the 
the  Federal  Government  and  with  one  another,  ac-  defeat  of  secession  on  the  battle-field  was  not  the 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  original  compact,  would  triumph  of  its  lawless  principle.  Nor  could  Congress, 
be  the  greatest  temporal  blessing  which  God,  in  His  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive,  do 
kindest  providence,  could  bestow  upon  this  nation,  any  thing  which  would  have  the  effect,  directly  or  in- 
It  becomes  our  imperative  duty  to  consider  whether  directly,  of  separating  the  States  from  each  other, 
or  not  it  is  impossible  to  effect  this  most  desirable  To  dissolve  the  Union  is  to  repeal  the  Constitution 
consummation.                                         ^  which  holds  it  together,  and  tnat  is  a  power  which 
The  Union  and  the  Constitution  are  inseparable,  does  not  belong  to  any  department  of  this  Govern- 
As  long  as  one  is  obejred  bv  all  parties,  the  other  ment,  or  to  all  of  them  united, 
will  be  preserved ;  &nd  if  one  is  destroyed,  both  must        This  is  so  plain  that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by 
peridh  together.   The  destruction  of  the  Constitution  all  branches  of  the  Federal  Government.    Tue  £x- 
will  be  followed  by  other  and  still  greater  calamities,  ecutive  (mv  predecessors  as  well  as  mj^self)  ahd  the 
It    iras  ordained  not  only  to  form  a  more  perfect  heads  of  all  the  Departments  have  uniformly  acted 
union  between  the  States,  but  to  **  establish  justice,  upon  the  principle  that  the  Union  is  not  onlj  undis- 
i  11  •^ure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  solved,   but  indissoluble.     Congress  submitted  an 
(1  'fence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  be  ratified  by  the 
bte-fsings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.''  Southern  States,  and  accepted  their  aete  of  ratifi- 
Nothing  but  implicit  obedience  to  its  requiremente  cation  as  a  necessary  and  lawful  exercise  of  their 
in    all    psrts  of  the  country  will  accomplish  these  highest  function.    If  they  were  not  States,  or  were 
great  ends.    Without  that  obedience,  we  can  look  States  out  of  the  Union,  their  consent  to  a  change 
forward  only  to  continual  outrages.upon  individual  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union  would  have 
riirbts,  incessant  breaches  of  the  public  peace,  na-  been  nugatory;  and  Congress,  m  asking  it,  com- 
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mitted  a  political  absnrditj.  The  Judiciaij  has  also  and  State  officers,  members  of  Conmss  and  dccton 
giTen  the  solemn  sanction  of  its  authontj  to  the  of  President  and  Vice-President,  by  arbitrarilT  de- 
same  view  of  the  case.  The  Judges  of  the  supreme  clarine  who  shall  rote  and  who  shall  be  exdaded 
Court  hare  included  the  Southern  States  in  their  fromthat  priTilege;  to  dissolre  SiateLe|:irfatBre»gr 
circuits,  and  thej  are  constantly^ Vif  lane  and  else-  prerent  them  from  assembling;  to  dinnias  jrn^fT* 
where,  exercising  jurisdiction  wnichdoes  not  belong  and  other  ciril  functionaries  of  the  State,  and  rp- 
to  them,  unless  those  States  are  States  of  the  Union,  point  others  without  regard  to  State  law ;  to  orpaar 
If  the  Southern  States  are  component  parts  of  and  operate  all  the  pohtical  machinery  of  the  Statn : 
the  Union,  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  for  to  regulate  the  whole  administration  of  tbctrdofnesti: 
them,  as  it  is  for  all  the  other  States.  They  are  and  focal  affairs  according  to  the  mere  will  of  «traa^ 
bound  to  obey  it,  and  so  are  we.  The  right  of  the  and  irresponsible  agents,  sent  among  them  far  tLxt 
Federal  Government,  which  is  clear  and  unquestion-  purpose — these  are  powers  not  zranted  to  the  ltd- 
able,  to  enforce  the  Constitution  upon  them,  implies  eral  Government,  or  to  anyone  of  its  branches.  5-4 
the  correlative  obligation  on  our  part  to  observe  its  being  granted,  we  violate  our  tmat  by  a^^mrthf 
limitations  and  execute  its  guarantoes.  Without  the  them  as  palpably  as  we  would  by  acting  in  the  &n 
Constitution  we  are  nothing;  by,  through,  and  under  of  a  positive  interdict;  for  the  Oonstitatlon  forti^ 
the  Constitution  we  are  what  it  makes  us.    We  may  us  to  do  whatever  it  does  not  affinnatiTe)T  anthorbv 


narrower  than  we  could  wish.    It  is  not  a  question  usurpation,  and  usurpation  is  the  most  dangerous 

of  individual,  or  class,  or  sectional  interest,  much  political  crimes.    By  that  crime  the  eoemies  ef  fm 

lessofpartypredominance,  but  of  du^— of  highand  gjovemment  in  all  ages  have  worked  out  tfccir  d^ 

sacred  duty— which  we  are  all  sworn  to  perform.   If  signs  a^nst  public  liberty  and  privmte  ri^kt  h 

we  cannot  support  the  Constitution  with  the  cheer-  leads  directly  and  imroediatelj  to  the  estabtetapgt 

ful  alacrity  or  those  who  love  and  believe  in  it,  we  of  absolute  rule;  for  undelegated  power  u  alwiri 

must  give  to  it  at  least  the  fidelity  of  public  servants  unlimited  and  unrestrained. 

who  act  under  solemn  obligations  and  commands        The  acts  of  Congress  in  question  are  not  oalj  ob- 

which  they  dare  not  disregara.  jectionable  for  their  assumption  oTangranted  p«vvT. 

The  constitutional  duty  is  not  the  only  one  which  out  many  of  their  provisions  are  in  cooiKct  with  it* 

requires  the  States  to  be'restored.    There  is  another  direct  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution.     The  Camti' 

consideration  which,  though  of  minor  importance,  is  tution  commands  that  a  republican  form  of  gortr^ 

yet  of  great  weight.    On  the  22d  day  of  July,  1861.  mcnt  shall  be  guaranteed  to  all  the  States;  tfcitat 

Congress  declared,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  or  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  Kbertr,  or  proffrr 

both  Houses,  that  the  war  should  be  conducted  solely  without   due   process  of  law,   arrested  wxt2MA  a 

for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union,  and  main-  judicial  warrant,  or  punished  without  a  fiur  trul  V- 

taining  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution  fore  an  impartial  iury ;  that  the  privilege  of  !«*« 

and  laws,  without  impairing  the  dignity,  equality,  carpui  shall  not  oe  denied  in  time  of  peace;  sfrt 

and  rights  of  the  States  or  of  individuals ;  and  that  that  no  bill  of  attainder  shall  be  passed,  even  afsis^ 

when  this  was  done  the  war  should  cease.    I  do  not  a  single  individuaL    Tet  the  system  of  metsam 

say  that  this  declaration  is  personally  binding  on  estahnshed  by  these  acts  of  Congress  does  tauflj 

those  who  joined  in  making  it,  any  more  than  indi-  subvert  and  destroy  the  form,  as  well  as  the  fiA- 


of  the  national  honor,  and  I  cannot  imagine  upon  hostile  power,  more  untimited  and  more  likc^r  tc  be 

what  grounds  the  repudiation  of  it  is  to  be  justined.  abused  than  any  other  now  known  among  ctvBiwrf 

If  it  be  said  that  we  are  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  men.    It  tramples  down  all  those  ri^ts  in  whk^  ik» 

rebels,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  promise  wtis  essence  of  liberty  consists,  and  which  a  free  forera- 

not  made  to  rebels  only.    Thousands  of  true  men  in  ment  is  always  most  carefbl  to  protect.     It  deir* 

the  South  were  drawn  to  our  standard  by  it,  and  the  habeas  corpus  and  the  trial  by  jury.     Per$«^ 

hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  North  gave  their  lives  freedom,  property,  and  life,  if  assailed  by  fbe  passsea. 

in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  carried  out.    It  was  the  prejudice,  or  the  rapacity  of  the  mler,.  aave  t^ 

made  on  the  day  after  the  first  great  battle  of  the  security  whatever.    It  has  the  effect  of  a  WITef  r- 

war  had  been  fought  and  lost.    AH  patriotic  and  in-  tainder,  or  bill  of  pains  and  penal iliea»  not  apc^a  t 

telligent  men  then  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  such  few  individuals,  but  upon  whole  masses,  incma^ 

an  assurance,  and  believed  that  without  it  the  war  the  millions  who  inhabit  the  subject  Stales,  and  erra 

would  end  in  disaster  to  our  cause.    Having  given  their  unborn  children.    These  wron^    being^- 

that  assurance  in  the  extremity  of  our  peril,  the  pressly  forbidden,  cannot  be  constitntionallj  imf^ 

violation  of  it  now,  in  the  day  of  our  ])ower,  would  ed  upon  any  portion  of  our  people,  no  matter  hc^ 

be  a  rude  rending  of  that  good  faith  which  holds  the  they  may  have  come  within  our  jurisdiction,  and  r.' 

moral  world  together ;  our  country  would  cease  to  matter  whether  they  live  in  States,  Ten  ilea iea^  fr 

have  any  claim  upon  the  confidence  of  men ;    it  districts, 

would  make  the  war  not  only  a  failure,  but  a  fraud.  I  have  no  desire  to  save  fix>m  the  pn^xr  and  jc9t 

Being  sincerely  convinced  that  these  views  are  conseq[uence8  of  their  great  crime  those  wbo  ee 

correct,  I  would  be  unfaithful  to  my  duty  if  I  did  not  gaged  m  rebellion  against  the  Government ;  b«t  u  • 

recommend  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  Congress  which  mode  of  punishment  the  measures  under  c« 

place  ten  of  the  Southern  States  under  the  domina-  tionaretbe  most  unreasonable  that  contd  beii 

tion  of  military  masters.    If  calm  reflection,  shall  Many  of  those  people  are  perfectly  innocent ; 

satisfy  a  majority  of  your  honorable  bodies  that  the  kept  their  fidelity  to  the  Union  untainted  to  the  l*<: 

acts  referred  to  are  not  only  a  violation  of  the  na-  many  were  incapable  of  any  legal  offence ;  a  IsTpr 

tional  faith,  but  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitu-  proportion  even  of  the  persons  able  to  bear  a.-=« 

tion,  I  dare  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  that  you  will  were  forced  into  rebellion  against  their  will ;  and  rf 

immediately  strike  them  from  the  statute-book.  those  who  are  guilty  with  their  own  consent,  tke  d^ 

To  demonstrate  the  unconstitutional  character  of  grees  of  guilt  are  as  various  as  the  shades  of  ftm 

those  acts,  I  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  their  character  and  temnerti    But  these  acta  of  Ca^ms 

general  provisions.    It  must  be  seen  at  once  that  confound  them  all  together  in  one  common  ^aL 


they  are  not  authorized.    To  dictate  what  alterations     Indiscriminate  vengeance  upon  clas«9^   sec^  aad 
shall  be  made  in  the  constitutions  of  the  several     parties,  or  upon  wnole  communities,   tor     * 


States ;  to  control  the  elections  of  State  legislators     committed  by  a  portion  of  them  against  t^  goven- 
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worthj,  our  GoTernment  will  be  preserved  upon  the  in  fifteen  jean.     It  is  rain  to  hope  that  neoroei 

principles  of  the  Constitution  inherited  from  our  will  maintain  their  ascendencj  themsclres.    With- 

fathers.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  admittiug  to  out  military  power  they  are  wholly  iocapablo  of 

the  ballot-box  a  new  class  of  voters  not  qualifiea  for  holding   in    subjection   the   white   people   of    the 

the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise^  we  weaken  our  South. 

system  of  trovernment,  instead  of  adding  to  its  I  submit  to  the  Judgment  of  Congress  whether  the 
strength  ana  durability.''  "I  yield  to  no  one  in  at-  public  credit  may  not  be  injuriously  affected  by  a 
tachment  to  that  rule  of  general  suffrage  which  dis-  system  of  measures  like  this.  With  our  debt  and  the 
tin^uishes  our  policy  as  a  nation.  But  there  is  a  vast  private  interests  which  are  complicated  with  it, 
limit,  wisely  observed  hitherto,  which  makes  the  bal-  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  of  a  policy  which  might, 
lot  a  privilege  and  a  trust,  and  which  requires  of  by  possibility,  impair  the  confidence  of  the  world  in 
some  classes  a  time  suitable  for  probation  and  prep-  our  Government.  That  confidence  can  only  be  re- 
oration.  To  give  it  indiscriminately  to  a  new  class,  talned  by  carefully  inculcating  the  principles  of  jus- 
wholly  unprepared  by  previous  habits  and  oppor-  tice  and  honor  on  the  popular  mind,  and  by  the  most 
tunitics,  to  perform  the  trust  which  it  demanas,  is  scrupulous  fidelity  to  all  our  engagements  of  every 
to  degrade  it,  and  finally  to  destroy  its  power ;  for  it  sort.  Any  serious  breach  of  the  organic  law,  per- 
roay  oe  safety  assumed  that  no  political  truth  is  sisted  in  /or  a  considerable  time,  cannot  but  create 
better  established  than  that  such  indiscriminate  and  fears  for  the  stability  of  ouf  institutions.  Habitual 
nil-embracing  extension  of  popular  suffrage  must  violation  of  prescribed  rules,  which  we  bind  our- 
end  at  last  in  its  overthrow  and  destruction/'        ^  selves  to  observe,  must  demoralize  the  people.    Our 

I  repeat  the  expression  of  my  willingness  to  join  only  standard  of  civil  duty  being  set  at  naught,  the 
in  any  plan  within'»the  scope  of  our  constitutional  sheet-anchor  of  our  political  morality  is  lost,  the 
authority  which  promises  to  better  the  condition  of  public  conscience  swings  from  its  moorings,  and 
the  negroes  in  the  South,  by  encouraging  them  in  yields  to  every  impulse  of  |>a8sion  and  interest.  If 
industry,  enlightening  their  minds,  improving  their  we  repudiate  the  Constitution,  we  will  not  be  ex- 
morals,  and  giving  protection  to  all  their  just  rights  pectea  to  care  much  for  mere  pecuniary  obligations, 
as  freedmcn.  But  the  transfer  of  our  political  in-  The  violation  of  such  a  pledge  as  we  made  on  the  2'2d 
heritance  to  them  would,  in  my  opinion,  oe  an  aban-  day  of  July,  1861,  will  assuredly  diminish  the  mar- 
donment  of  a  duty  which  we  owe  alike  to  the  mem-  ket  value  of  our  other  promises.  Besides,  if  we  now 
ory  of  our  fathers  and  the  rights  of  our  children.  acknowledge  that  the  national  debt  was  created  not 

The  plan  of  putting  the  Southern  States  wholly,  to  hold  the  States  in  the  Union,  as  the  taxpayers 

and   the  General    Government  partially,  into  the  were  led  to  suppose,  but  to  expel  them  from  it, 'and 

hands  of  negroes,  is  proposed  at  a  time  peculiarly  hand  them  over  to  be  governed  by  negroes,  the 

unpropitious.    The  foundations  of  society  have  been  moral  duty  to  pay  it  may  seem  much  less  clear.    I 

broken  up  by  civil  war.    Industry  must  bo  reor-  say  it  may  Hem  so ;   for  I  do  not  admit  that  this  or 

?;anized,  justice  reestablished,  public  credit  main-  any  other  argument  in  favor  of  repudiation  can  be 

ained,   and  order  brought  out  of  confusion.    To  entertained  as   sound;   but  its  influence  on  some 

accomplish  these  ends  would  require  all  the  wisdom  classes  of  minds  may  well  be  apprehended.     The 

and  virtue  of  the  great  men  who  formed  our  institu-  financial  honor  of  a  great  commercial  nation,  largely 

tions  originally.     I  confidently  believe  Uiat  their  indebted,  and  with  a  republican  form  of  government, 

descendants  will  be  equal  to  the  arduous  task  before  administered  by  agents  of  the  popular  choice,  i»  a 

them,  but  it  is  worse  than  madness  to  expect  that  thing  of  such  delicate  texture  that  the  destroction  of 

negroes  will  perform  it  for  us.    Certainly  we  ought  it  would  be  followed  by  such  unspeakable  calamity, 

not  to  ask  their  assistance  until  we  despair  of  our  that  every  true  patriot  must  desire  to  avoid  whatever 

own  competency.  might  expose  it  to  the  slightest  danger. 

The  great  difference  between  the  two  races  in  The  great  interests  of  the  country  require  imme- 

physicaT,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics  will  pre-  diate  relief  from  these  enactments.    Business  in  the 

vent  an  amalgamation  or  fusion  of  them  together  in  South  is  paralyzed  by  a  sense  of  general  insecurity, 

one  homogeneous  mass.    If  the  inferior  obtains  the  by  the  terror  of  connscation,  and  the  dread  of  negro 

ascendency  over  the  other,  it  will  govern  with  refer-  supremacy.    The  Southern  trade,  from  which  the 

ence  only  to  its  own  interests — for  it  will  recognize  North  would  have  derived  so  ^reat  a  profit  under  a 

no  common  interest — and  create  su<5h  a  tyranny  as  government  of  law,  still  languishes,  and  can  never 

this  continent  has  never  yet  witnessed.   Already  the  be  revived  until  it  ceases  to  be  fettered  by  the  arbi- 

negroes  are  influenced  by  promises  of  confiscation  trary  power  which  makes  all  its  operations  unsafe, 

and  plunder.    They  are  taught  to  regard   as   an  That  rich  country — the  richest  in  natural  resources 

enemy  every  white  man  who  has  any  respect  for  the  world  ever  saw — ^is  worse  than  lost  if  it  be  not 

the  rights  of  his  own  race.    If  this  continues,  it  must  soon  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  free  Constitu- 

become  worse  and  worse,  until  all  order  will  be  sub-  tion.    Instead  of  being^,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  source 

verted,  all  industry  cease,  and  the  fertile  fields  of  of  wealth  and  power,  it  will  become  an  intolerable 

the  South  |p*ow  up  into  a  wilderness.    Of  all  the  burden  upon  the  rest  of  the  nation, 

dangers  which  our  nation  has  yet  encountered,  none  Another  reason  for  retracing  our  steps  will  donbt- 

are  equal  to  those  which  must  result  from  the  sue*  less  be  seen  .by  Congress  in  the  late  manifestations 

cess  of  the  effort  now  making  to  Africanize  the  half  of  public  opinion  upon  this  subject.    We  lire  in  a 

of  our  country.  country  where  the  popular  will    always^  enforces 

I  would  not  put  considerations  of  money  in  com-  obedience  to  itself,  sooner  or  later.    It  is  rain  to 

petition  with  justice  and  right.    But  the  expenses  think  of  opposing  it  with  any  thing  short  of  lecal 

incident    to   ''  reconstruction  "    under  the  system  authority,  oacked  by  overwhelming  force.   It  cannot 

adopted  by  Congress  aggravate  what  I  regard  as  the  have  escaped  your  attention  that  from  the  day  on 

intrinsic  ^rong  of  the  measure  itself.    It  has  cost  which  Congress  fairly  and  formally  presented'  the 

uncounted  minions  already,  and  if  persisted  in  will  proposition  to  govern  the  Southern  States  bv  mili- 

add  largely  to  the  weight  of  taxation,  already  too.  tary  forc^,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  establisbment 

oppressive  to  be  borne  without  just  complaint,  and  of  negro  supremacy,  every  expression  of  the  general 

may  finally  reduce  the  Treasury  of  the  nation  to  a  sentiment  has  been  more  or  less  adverse  to  it.     The 

condition  of  bankruptcy.    We  must  not  delude  our-  affections  of  this   generation  cannot  be  detached 

selves.    It  will  require  a  strong  standing  army,  and  from  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors.    Their  de- 

probably  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  termination  to  preserve  the  inheritance  of  free  gor- 

per  annum  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  negro  gov-  ernment  in  their  own  hands,  and  transmit  it  undi- 

emments  after  they  are  established.    The  sum  nius  vided  and  unimpaired  to  their  own  posterity,  is  too 

thrown  away  would,  if  properly  used,  form  a  sinking,  strong  to  be  successfully  opposed.    E^enr  weaker 

fund  large  enough  to  pay  the  whole  national  debt  passion  will  disapDenr  before  that  love  of  liberty  and 
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before  some  open  tribunal,  independent  of  part/ 
politics,  readj  to  ioTestigate  the  merits  of  every 
case,  furnished  with  the  means  of  taking  evidence, 
and  bound  to  decide  according  to  estabhsbed  rules. 
This  would  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  accuser  when 
he  acts  in  good  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  rights  of  the  other  Pftrtj.  I  speak,  of  course, 
with  'all  proper  respect  for  the  present  Senate,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  legislative  body  can 
be  so  constituted  as  to  insure  its  fitness  for  these 
functions. 

It  is  not  the  theory  of  this  Government  that  pub- 
lie  ofilces  are  the  property  of  those  who  hold  them. 
They  are  ^iven  merely  as  a  trust  for  the  public  bene- 
fit, sometimes  for  a  fixed  period,  sometimes  during 
good  behavior,  but  generally  they  are  liable  to  be 
terminated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  a{>pointing  power, 
which  represents  the  collective  majesty  and  speaks 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  forced  retention  in  oflSce 
of  a  single  dishonest  person  may  work  great  injury 
to  the  public  interests.  The  danger  to  the  public 
service  comes  not  from  the  power  to  remove,  but 
from  the  power  to  appoint.  Therefore  it  was  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  left  the  power  of  re- 
moral  unrestricted,  while  they  save  tne  Senate  a 
right  to  rdect  all  appointments  which,  in  ita  opinion, 
were  not  fit  to  be  made.  A  little  reflection  on  this 
subject  will  probably  satisfy  all  who  have  the  ^od 
of  the  country  at  heart,  that  our  best  course  is  to 
take  the  Constitution  for  our  guide,  walk  in  the  path 
marked  out  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and 
obey  the  rules  made  sacred  by  the  observance  of  our 
great  predecessors. 

The  present  condition  of  our  finances  and  circulate 
in^  medium  is  one  to  which  your  early  consideration 
is  invited. 

The  proportion  which  the  currency  of  any  country 
should  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  prod!- 
uce  circulated  by  its  means  is  a  question  upon 
which  political  economists  have  not  agreed.  Nor 
can  it  be  controlled  \fy  legislation,  but  must  be  left 
to  the  irrevocable  laws  wnich  everywhere  regulate 
commerce  and  trade.  The  circulatmg  medium  will 
ever  irresistibly  flow  to  those  points  where  it  is  in 
greatest  demand.  The  law  of  aemand  and  supply  is 
as  unerring  as  that  which  regulates  the  tides  of  the 
ocean  ;  and,  indeed,  currency,  like  the  tides,  has  its 
ebbs  and  flows  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  the  bank-note 
circulation  of  the  country  amounted  to  not  much 
more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  now  the 
circulation  of  national  bank  notes  and  those  known 
as  '*  le^l  tenders  "  is  nearly  seven  hundred  millions. 
While  it  is  urged  by  some  that  this  amount  should 
be  increased,  others  contend  that  a  decided  reduc- 
tion is  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  In  view  of  these  diverse  opinions, 
it  m^y  be  well  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  our 
paper  issues,  when  compared  with  a  metallic  or  con- 
vertible currency.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  inquire 
how  much  gold  and  silver  could  oe  purchased  by  the 
seven  hundred  millions  of  paper  money  now  in 
circulation.  Probably  not  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  the  latter — showing  that  when  our  paper 
currency  is  compared  with  gold  and  silver,  its  com- 
mercial value  is  compressed  into  three  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  This  striking  fact  makes  it  the  obvi- 
ous duty  of  the  Government,  as  early  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  sound  political  econo- 
my, to  take  such  measures  as  will  enable  the  holder 
of  its  notes  and  those  of  the  national  banks  to  con- 
vert them,  without  loss,  into  specie  or  its  equivalent. 
A  reduction  of  our  paper  circulating  medmm  need 
not  necessarily  follow.  This,  however,  would  de- 
pend upon  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  though  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that^  bjr  making  le^l 
tender  and  bank  notes  convertible  into  coin  or  its 
equivalent,  their  present  specie  value  in  the  hands 
of  their  holders  would  be  enhanced  one  hundred  per 
cent. 


Legislation  for  the  accompfishment  of  a  result  so 
desirable  is  demanded  by  the  highest  public  coi»4- 
erations.  The  Constitution  contemplates  that  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country  ahsU  be  untfon: 
in  quality  and  value.  At  the  time  of  the  forsiatioQ 
of  that  instrument  the  country  had  jnst  aDer;|ed 
from  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  soffenaf 
from  the  efiects  of  a  redundant  and  worthless  papa* 
currency.  The  sages  of  that  period  w^re  anxiQas  to 
protect  their  posteritj  from  the  evils  which  th«T 
themselves  baa  experienced.  Hence,  in  providii^'t 
circulating  medium,  they  conferred  upon  Coagress 
the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  tbe  v^ae 
thereof,  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the  Stales  frsm 
making  any  thing  but  gold  and  surer  a  tender  a 
payment  of  debts. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  onr  cnrreney  b  m 
striking  contrast  with  that  which  was  originally  it- 
signed.  Our  circulation  now  embraces,  first,  notes 
or  the  national  banks,  which  are  made  receirable  kr 
all  dues  to  the  Government,  excladiDg  Imposts,  k4 
by  all  its  creditors,  excepting  in  pa^nnmt  of  interest 
upon  its  bonds  and  the  securities  themsdra* 
second,  legal-tender  notes  issued  by  tbe  Coitei 
States,  and  which  the  law  reqtiires  shall  be  recdrej 
as  well  in  payment  of  all  debts  between  citiieBS  n 
of  sll  Government  dues,  exxiepting  imposts;  ai 
third,  gold  and  silver  coin.  By  the  operation  of  ear 
present  system  of  finance^  howerer,  tbe  neUlSc 
currency,  when  collected,  is  resMred  only  for  ecr 
class  of  Government  creditors,  who,  holdiag  its 
bonds,  semi-annually  receive  their  interest  in  cma 
from  the  National  Treasury.  They  are  thus  aisde  t* 
occupy  an  invidious  position,  which  naay  be  OMd  to 
strengthen  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  kriar 
into  oisrepute  the  obligations  of  the  nation.  In  tbe 
payment  of  all  its  debts,  the  plighted  faith  «f  tW 
Government  should  be  inviolably  maintained.  Bsi 
while  it  acts  with  fidelity  toward  the  bondholder  wbs 
loaned  his  money  that  the  integrity  of  the  Unkn 
might  be  preserved,  it  should,  at  the  same  tiae,  eb- 
serve  good  faith  with  the  great  masses  of  the  pc^^fe, 
who,  having  rescued  the  Union  from  the  pe^  cf 
rebellion,  now  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation,  that  th« 
Government  may  be  able  to  fulfil  its 
There  is  no  reason,  which  will  be  accepted ~as 
factory  by  the  people,  why  those  who  defend 
the  land  and  protect  us  on  the  sea — the  pes 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  bearing  tbe 
and  wounds  received  while  in  its  service ;  tbe  pvibiic 
servants  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Goreto- 
ment ;  the  farmer  who  supplies  the  soldiers  of  tbe 
army  and  the  sailors  of  the  navy  ;  tbe  artisan  wb« 
toils  in  the  nation's  workshops,  or  the  mfchsmrt 
and  laborers  who  build  its  edinces  and  construct  its 
forts  and  vessels-of-war — should,  in  payment  of  tbe^ 
just  and  hard-earned  dues,  receive  depreciated 
paper,  while  another  class  of  their  conntrruien,  a* 
more  deserving,  are  paid  in  coin  of  gold  and  sflvcr. 
Equal  and  exact  justice  requires  thai  all  tbe  credA- 
ors  of  the  Government  should  be  paid  in  a  eurrencr 
possessing  a  uniform  value.  This  can  onhr  be  ac> 
complished  by  the  restoration  of  the  currency  to  tfe 
standard  established  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  b* 
this  means  we  would  remove  a  discrimination  whirb 
may,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  create  a  prrjodie* 
that  may  become  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread,  aad 
imperil  the  national  credit. 

The  feasibility  of  making  our  currency  correspond 
with  the  ciDstitutional  standard  may  be  seen  by  re^ 
erence  to  a  few  facts  derived  from  our  conunercul 
statistics. 

The  production  of  precious  metals  in  tbe  Ui^ed 
States  from  1849  to  1857,  inclusive,  amounted  fe- 
$579,000,000 ;  from  1858  to  1860,  inchwiTe,  to  $1.^.. 
500,000;  and  from  1861  to  1867,  inclusiye,  to  $4*7.- 
500,000— making  the  grand  aggregate  of  product* 
since  1849,  $1,174,000,000.  The  amount  of  speck 
coined  from  1849  to  1857,  inclusive,  was  $4S9.i<N\  iiA*,- 
ft^m  1668  to  1860,  inclusive,  $V»,000,00O  ; 
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29,  18r>7— a   period   of  ten   montbB — amounted  to  there  are  thirteen  less  on  squadron  dntr  than  &a« 

$109,807,000.    The  expensed  oT  the  military  estab-  were  at  the  date  of  the  last  report.    A  larp^e  ttmbe' 

lisbmcnt,  as  well  as  the  nambers  of  the  armj,  are  now  of  ressels  were  commenced  and  in  the  course  of  coa* 

three  times  as  great  as  they  have  ever  been  in  time  stmction  when  the  war  terminated,  and,  ahbocci 

of  peace,  while  the  discretionary  power  is  Tested  in  Congress  had  made  the  necessary  approi>riatioM  iur 

the  Execatire  to  add  millions  to  tnis  expenditure  br  their  completion,  the  Department  has  etuier  sii«teiid> 

an  iocrease  of  the  army  to  the  maximum  strength  ed  work  upon  them,  or  limited  the  slow  compmki 

allowed  by  the  law.  of  the  steam  Tessels  so  as  to  meet  the  contracts  Ur 

The  comprehensiye  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  machinery  made  with  private  establish  menu.    Tb* 

Interior  furnishes  interesting  information  in  reference  total  expenditures  of  toe  Kary  Department  for  t^ 

to  the  important  branches  of  the  public  service  con-  6scal  year,  ending  June  80, 1867,  were  $31,094,^1. 

nccted  with  his  department.  No  appropriations  hare  been  made  or  required  tsarr 

The   menacing  attitude  of  some  of  the  warlike  the  close  of  the  war  for  the  constmction  and  rep^ 

bands  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  district  of  country  ofvessels,  for  steam  machinery,  ordnance,  prorisioc*, 

between  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  Rivers,  and  portions  and  clothing,  fuel,  hemp,  etc.,  the  balancet  qb^ 

of  Dakota  Territory,  required  the  presence  or  a  largo  these  several  heads  having  been  more  than  suficitrai 

military  force  in  that  region.    Instigated  by  real  or  for  current  expenditures.    It  ahonld  also  be  gtst«^ 

ma^nary  grievances,  the  Indians  occasionally  com-  to  the  credit  of  the  Department,  that  besides  ask« 

mitted  acts  of  barbarous  violence  upon  emifln^ants  no  appropriations  for  the  above  objects  for  the  Isn 

and  our  frontier  settlements,  but  a  general  Indian  two  years,  the  Secretary  of  theXavy,  on  the  50tli<*5 

war  has    been  providentially  averted.      The  Com-  September  last,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Mij  1, 

missioncrs  under  the  act  or  July  20, 1867,  were  in-  1820,  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  totv 

Tcsted  with  full  power  to  adjust  existing  diflSculties,  ry  to  the  surplus  fund  the  sum  of  stxty-five  odUkw 

negotiate,  treaties  with  the  disaffected  bands,   and  of  dollars,  being  the  amount  received 'from  the  nin 

select  for  them  reservations  remote  from  the  travelled  of  vessels  and  other  war  property,  and  the  reiBBflBa 

routes  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.   They  of  former  appropriations. 

entered  without  delay  upon  the  execution  of  their  The,  report  of  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  shows  tbf 

trust,  but  have  not  vet  made  anj  official  report  of  business  of  the  Post-Office  Department  and  the  e/s- 

their  proceeding.    It  is  of  vital  importance  that  our  dition  of  the  postal  service  in  a  verr  £ivorabl«  fi^t, 

distant  Territories  should  be  exempt  from  Indian  out-  and  the  attention  of  ConflTcss  is  called  to  its  praer- 

breaks,  and  that  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Rail-  cal  recommendations.    The  receiptii  of  the  I>epcn- 

road,  an  object  of  national  importance,  should  not  ment  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  inchidii^&^: 

be  interrupted  by  hostile  tribes.     These  objects,  as  special  appropriations  for  sea  and  land  serrice,  aft-i 

well  as  the  material  interests,  and  the  moral  and  In-  for  free,  mail  matter,  were  $19,978,6i»3.     The  eipec- 

tellectual  improvement  of  the  Indians,  can  be  most  ditnres  for  all  purposes  were  $19,235,4^  karia^a: 

efTcctually  secured  by  concentrating  them  upon  por-  unexpended  balance  in  favor  of  the  Departiatat  \.i 

tions  of  country  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use.  $743,210,  which  can  be  applied  toward  the  eipensw 

and  located  at  points  remote  from  our  highways  ana  of  the  Department  for  the  current  year.  The  merest 

encroaching  white  settlements.  of  postal  revenue,  independent  of  specifie  apprvpn- 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  second  session  of  tions,  for  the  year  18G7,  over  that  or  166^  was  p<-  .- 

the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  five  hundred  and  ten  miles  040.  The  increase  of  revenue  from  the  sale  of  stmev  « 

of  road  have  been  constructed  on  the  main  line  and  and  stamped  envelopes  was  t7S3,404.   The  xncreasr  c-f 

branches  of  the  Pacific  Railway.  The  line  from  Oma-  expenditures  for  1867  over  those  of  the  previoasTecr 

ha  is  rapidly  approaching  the  eastern  base  of  the  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  extension  of  the  laad  aai 

Rocky  Mountains,  whilst  the  terminus  of  the  last  sec-  ocean  mau  service.    Durin||C  the  pa^  year  new  poftU 

tion  of  constructed  road  in  California,  accepted  by  conventions  have  been  ratified  and  exchaasea  «r^ 


the  Government  on  the  24th  day  of  October  last,  was  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaad,  Bel- 

but  cleveu  miles  distant  from  tiae  summit  of  the  Sicr-  gium^he  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the  North  Gtr- 

ra  Nevada.    The  remarkable  energy  evinced  by  the  man  Union,  Italy,  and  the  Colonial  GoTCTimit  ss 

companies  offers  the  strongest  assurance  that  the  Hong  Kong,  reducing  very  largely  the  rates  of  ocs= 

completion  of  the  road  from  Sacramento  to  Omaha  and  land  postages  to  and  irom  and  within  Iboae  oaaa- 

will  not  be  long  deferred.  tries. 

During  the  lost  fiscal  year  seven  million  forty-one  Tbe  report  of  the  acting  Commissioner  of  Agnnl* 

thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  acres  of  public  ture  concisely  presents  the  condition,  wants,  axM  prv 

lands  were  disposed  of,  and  the  cosh  receipts  from  gress  of  an  interest  eminently  wortnj  the  foatsiv 

sales  and  fees  exceeded  by  one-half  million  dol-  care  of  Congress,  and  exhibits  a  lai^  measure  (tfwe^ 

lars  the  sum  realized  from  those  sources  during  the  ful  results  achieved  during  the  year  to  which  it  refer*. 

preceding  year.    Tbe  amount  paid  to  pensioners, in-  The  reCstablishment  orpeace  at  home  and  the  r- 

eluding  expenses  of  disbursements,  was  $18,619,956,  gumption  of  extended  trade,  travd,  and  oooaser: 

and  thirty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  abroad  have  served  to  increase  the  number  aad  o- 

names  were  added  to  the  rolls.    The  entire  number  riety  of  questions  in  the  department  for  €ott^ 

of  pensioners  on  the  30th  of  June  last  was  one  bun-  affairs.     None  of  these  questions,  howerer,  bar* 

dred  and  fifty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven-  seriously  disturbed  our  relations  with  other  StiteL 

ty-four.    Eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  The  Republic  of  Mexico,  having  been  relieTed  frcr 

patents  and  designs  were  issued  during  the  year  end-  foreign  intervention,  is  earnestly  engaged  in  eStra 

lug  September  30,  1867,  and  at  that  date  the  balance  to  refistablisb  her  constitutional  system  of  gawra 

in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  fund  was  ment.    A  good  understanding  conunnea  to  cxia  hr- 

$2'^6,^>07.  tween  our  Oovemment  and  uie  Repntilica  of  Bar; 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  states  that  and  San  Domingo,  and  our  cordial  relations  v-'- 

we  have  seven  squadrons  actively  and  judiciously  the  Central  and  South  American  States  rraaaaa  a 

employed,  under  efficient  and  able  commanders,  in  changed.    The  tender,  made  in  oonfonoity  wnb  . 

protecting  the  persons  and  property  of  American  citi-  resolution  of  Congress,  of  the  good  offices  of  t- 

zenj»,  maintaining  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Gov-  Government,  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  mdjugmst^ 

ernment,  and  promoting  the  commerce  and  business  of  peace  between  Braxil  and  her  alliea,  oa  one  mc", 

interests  of  our  countrymen  in  every  part  of  the  and  Paraguay  on  the  other,  and  between  Chih  ai.. 

world.    Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirtjr-eight  vessels  her  allies,  on  the  one  aide,  and  Spain  on  tbe  rtfc.-, 

composing  the  present  navy  of  the  United  States,  though  kindly  received,  has  in  ndtJ 


„         ,                   ,  though  kindly  received,  has  in  neither  ease  be*i 

fifty-six.  carrying  five  hundred  and  seven  guns,  are  fnHy  accepted  by  the  bellifferents.    Tbe  war  in  it: 

in  Bquaaron  service.    During  the  year  the  number  of  valley  of  the  Parana  is  still  vigoroaalj  nuintai*^-' 

vessels  in  commission  has  been  reduced  twelve,  and  Qq  ^e  other  hand,  actual  hostilitica  between  tW 
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Pacific  States  and  Spain  hare  been  more  than  a  year  ns  even  from  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  while  we 

suspended.     I  shall,  on  anj  proper  occasion  *that  were  at  peace  with  all  nations.    In  our  recent  c'ml 

may  occur,  renew  the  conciliatory  recommendations  war,  the  rebels,  and  their  piratical  and  blockade- 

which  hare  been  already  made.     Brazil,  with  en-  breaking  allies,  found  facilities  in  the  same  ports  for 

lightened  sagacity  and  comprehensire   statesman-  the  work,  which  they,  too,  successfully  accomplished, 

ship,  has  opened  the  great  channels  of  the  Amazon  of  injuring  and  devastating  the  commerce  wnich  we 

ana  its  tnbntaries  to   unirersal  commerce.      One  are  now  engaged  in  rebuilding.    We  labored  espe- 

thing  more  seems  needful  to  assure  a  rapid  and  cially  under  this  disadyantage — that  European  steam 

cheering  progress  in  South  America.     I  refer  to  vessels,  employed  by  our  enemies,  found  friendly 

those  peaceful  habits  without  which  States  and  na-  shelter,  protection,  and  supplies  m  West  Indian 

tions  cannot,  in  this  age,  well  expect  material  pros-  ports,  while  our  own  naval  operations  were  neces- 

perity  or  social  advancement.  sarily  carried  on  from    our   own   distant    shores. 

The  Exposition  of  Universal  Industry  at  Paris  haa  There  was  then  a  universal  feeling  of  the  want  of  an 
passed,  and  seems  to  have  fully  realized  the  high  ex-  advanced  naval  outpost  between  the  Atlantic  coast 
pectations  of  the  French  Government.  If  due  allow-  and  Europe.  The  duty  of  obtaining  such  an  outpost 
ance  be  made  for  the  recent  political  derangement  peacefully  and  lawfully,  while  neither  doing  nor 
of  industry  here,  the  part  which  the  United  States  menacing  injury  to  other  States,  earnestly  engaged 
has  borne*  in  this  exhibition  of  invention  and  art  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Department  before 
may  be  re^purded  with  very  high  satisfaction.  During  the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  has  not  been  lost  sight 
the  exposition  a  conference  was  held  of  delegates  of  since  that  time.  A  not  entirely  dissimilar  naval 
from  several  nations,  the  United  States  being  one.  want  revealed  itself  during  the  same  period  on  the 
in  which  the  inconveniences  of  commerce  and  social  Pacific  coast.  The  required  foothold  there  was  for- 
intercourse  resulting  from  the  diverse  standards  of  tunately  secured  by  our  late  treaty  with  the  Emper- 
nioncy  value  were  very  fully  discussed,  and  plans  were  or  of  Russia,  and  it  now  seems  imperative  that  the 
developed  for  estabhshing,  by  universal  consent,  a  more  obvious  necessities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  should 
common  principle  for  the  coinage  of  gold.  These  not  be  less  carefully  provided  for.  A  good  and  con- 
conferences  are  expected  to  be  renewed,  with  the  veniept  port  and  harbor,  capable  of  easy  defence, 
attendance  of  many  foreign  States  not  hithertb  rep-  will  supply  that  want.  With  possession  of  .such  a 
resented.  A  report  of  these  interesting  proceedings  station  by  the  United  States,  neither  we  nor  any 
will  be  submitted  to  Congress,  which  will  no  doubt  other  American  nation  need' longer  apprehend  injury 
justly  appreciate  the  j^at  object,  and  be  ready  to  or  offence  from  any  transatlantic  enemy.  I  agree 
adopt  any  measure  which  may  tend  to  facilitate  its  with  our  early  statesmen  that  the  West  Indies  natu- 
ultimate  accomplishment.  rally  gravitate  to,  and  may  be  expected  altimately  to 

On  the  25th  of  FebruAry,  1862,  Congress  declared  bo  absorbed  by,  the  continental  States,  includiufl;  our 
by  law  that  treasury  notes  without  interest,  autho-  own.  I  agree  with  them  also  that  it  is  wise  to  leave 
nzed  by  that  act,  should  be  legal  tender  in  payment  the  question  of  such  absorption  to  this  process  of 
of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  tJnited  natural  political  gravitation.  The  Islands  of  St. 
States.  An  annual  remittance  of  $30,000,  less  stlp-  Thomas  and  St.  John's,  which  constitute  -a  part  of 
ulatcd  expenses,  accrues  to  claimants  under  the  con-  the  group  called  the  Virgin  Islands,  seemed  to  offer 
vent  ion  made  with  Spain  in  1834.  These  remit-  us  advantages  immediately  desirable,  while  their  ac- 
tances,  since  the  passage  of  that  act,  have  been  paid  quisition  could  be  secured  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
in  such  notes.  The  claimants  insist  that  the  6ov-  ciples  to  which  I  have  alluded.  A  treaty  has,  there- 
em  ment  ought  to  require  payment  in  coin.  The  fore,  been  concluded  with  the  Kin^  of  iDenmark  for 
subject  may  l>e  deemed  worthy  of  your  attention.  the  cession  of  those  islands,  and  will  be  submitted  to 

>o  arrangement  haa  as  yet  been. reached  for  the  the  Senate  for  consideration, 
settlement  of  our  claims  for  British  depredations  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  I  have  Congress  to  the  subject  of  providing  for  the  payment 
felt  it  my  duty  to  decline  the  proposition  of  arbitra-  to  Russia  of  the  sum  stipulated  in  the  treaty  for  the 
tion  made  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  because  it  cession  of  Alaska.  Possession  having  been  formally 
lia<«  hitherto  been  accompanied  by  reservations  and  delivered  to  our  commissioner,  the  territory  remains 
riniitations  incompatible  with  the  rights,  interests,  for  the  present  in  care  of  a  military  force,  awaiting 
and  honor  of  our  country.  It  is  not  to  be  appre-  such  civil  organization  as  shall  be  directed  by  Con- 
bended  that  Great  Britain  will  persist  in  her  refusal  gress. 

to  satisfy  these  just  and  reasonable  claims,  which  The  annexation  of  many  small  German  States  to 

involve  the  sacred  principle  of  non-intervention — a  Prussia  and  the  reorganization  of  that  country  un- 

principle  hencefortn    not   more  important   to  the  der  a  new  and  liberal  constitution  have  induced  me 

United  States  than  to  all  other  commercial  nations.  to  renew  the  effort  to  obtain  a  just  and  prompt  sct- 

The  West  India  Islands  were  settled  and  colonized  tlement-of  the  long-vexed  question  concerning  the 
by  European  States  simultaneously  with  the  settle-  claims  of  foreign  States  for  military  service  from 
ment  and  colonization  of  the  American  continent,  their  subjects  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  tiie  colonies  planted  here  became  independ-  In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  attention  of 
ent  nations  in  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  Congress  is  respectfully  called  to  a  singular  and  em- 
of  the  present  century.  Our  own  country  embraces  barrassing  conflict  of  laws.  The  Executive  Depart^ 
communities  which,  at  one  period,  were  colonics  of  ment  of  this  Government  has  hitherto  uniformly 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  held,  as  it  now  holds,  that  naturalization,  in  con- 
Ru^sio.  The  people  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  formity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
exception  of  those  of  the  Island  of  Hayti,  have  States,  absolves  the  recipient  from  his  native  alle- 
ncithcr  attained  nor  aspired  to  independence,  nor  glance.  The  courts  of  Great  Britain  hold  that  alle- 
have  they  become  prepared  for  sell-defence.  Al-  giance  to  the  British  Crown  is  indefeasible,  and  is 
though  possessing  considerable  commercial  value,  not  absolved  by  our  laws  of  naturalization.  British 
they  have  been  held  by  the  several  European  States  iudges  cite  courts  and  law  authorities  of  the  United 
which  colonized  or  at  some  time  conquered  them,  States  in  support  of  that  theory  against  the  position 
chiefly  for  purposes  of  military  and  naval  strategy  held  by  the  Executive  authority  of  the  United  States. 
in  carrying  out  European  policy  and  designs  in  re-  This  conflict  perplexes  the  public  mind  concerning 
^ard  to  this  continent.  In  our  revolutionary  war,  the  rights  of^  naturalized  citizens,  and  impaii-s  the 
ports  and  harbors  in  the  West  India  Islands  were  national  anthority  abroad.  I  called  attention  to  this 
ti«^d  by  our  enciny,  to  the  great  injury  and  embar-  subject  in  my  last  annual  message,  and  now  ngain 
rift^^ment  of  the  United  States.  We  had  the  same  respectfully  appeal  to  Congress  to  doclarc  the  nation- 
experience  in  our  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  al  will  unmistakably  upon  this  important  question. 
Tbe  same  European  policy  for  a  long  time  excluded  The  abuse  of  our  laws  by  the  clandestine  prosccu- 
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tion  of  the  African  slaye-trade  from  American  ports 
or  by  American  citixens  bas  altogether  ceased,  an(L 
under  existing  circumstances,  no  apprehensions  of 
its  renewal  inlhis  part  of  the  world  are  entertained. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  we  shall  not  propose  to  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
emment  a  suspension  or  discontinuance  of  the  stipu- 
lations  for  maintaining  a  naval  force  for  the  sup- 
pression of  that  trade. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

WASHncoToif,  December  8, 1867. 


Veto  hy  the  Prmdent  of  the  hill  to  regulate 
the  elective  franchise  in  the  I>istriet  of 
Columbia. 

To  th^  Senate  of  the  United  Stotee  : 

I  have  received  and  considered  a  bill  entitled  **  An 
act  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  in  the  District 
of  Columoia,*'  passed  by  the  Seoate  on  the  18tb  of 
December,  and  bj  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  succeeding  daj.  It  was  presented  for  my  ap- 
proval  on  the  26tb  ultimo — six  days  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress — and  is  now  returned  with  mj 
objections  to  the  Senate,  in  which  House  it  origi- 
nated. 

Measures  having  been  introduced,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  session  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, for  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to 
persons  of  color  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  steps 
were  taken  by  the  corporate  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton and  Ge<9r^etown  to  ascertain  and  make  known 
the  opinion  or  the  people  of  the  two  cities  upon  a 
subject  so  immediately  affecting  their  welfare  as  a 
community.  The  question  was  submitted  to  the 
people  at  special  elections,  held  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 18<>5,  when  the  qualified  voters  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown,  with  great  unanimity  of 
sentiment,  expressed  themselves  opposed  to  the 
contemplated  legislation.  In  Wasbington,  in  a  vote 
of  r),55»>^the  largest,  witb  but  few  exceptions,  ever 
polled  in  that  city  —  onl^  32  ballots  were  cast 
tor  negro  saffrage ;  while  in  Georgetown,  in  an  ag- 
gregate of  813  votes — a  number  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  average  vote  at  the  four  preceding 
annual  elections — but  one  was  given  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  elective  franchise.  As 
these  elections  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with 
entire  fairness,  the  result  must  bo  accepted  as  a  truth- 
ful expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict upon  the  ouestion  which  evoked  it.  Possessing, 
as  an  organized  community,  the  same  popular  right 
as  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  or  Territory,  to  make 
known  their  will  noon  matters  which  aflTect  their 
social  and  political  condition,  they  could  have 
selected  no  more  appropriate  mode  of  memorial- 
izing Congress  upon  the  subject  of  this  bill  than 
through  the  suflfrages  of  their  qualified  voters. 

Entirely  disregarding  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Congress  has  deemed  it 
ri^ht  and  expedient  to  pass  the  measure  now  sub- 
mitted for  my  signature.  It  therefore  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  executive,  standing  between  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  one  and  the  will  of  the  other,  fairly  ex- 
pressed, to  determine  whether  he  should  approve 
the  bill,  and  thus  aid  in  placing  upon  the  statute- 
books  of  the  nation  a  law  against  which  the  people 
to  whom  it  is  to  apply  have  solemnly  and  with  such 
Unanimity  protested,  or  whether  he  should  return 
it  with  his  objections,  in  the  hope  that,  upon  reconsid- 
eration. Congress,  acting  as  the  representatives  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  scat  of  Government,  will  per- 
mit them  to  regulate  a  purely  local  question  as  to 
them  may  seem  best  suited  to  their  interests  and 
condition. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  order  that  it 
might  become  the  permanent  scat  of  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Accepted  by  Congress,  it  at  once 


became  subject  to  the  "exdusiTe  I^isUtkn**  (r 
which  provision  is  made  in  the  Federal  Coostititiea 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  bow  ever,  that  inexercb- 
ing  its  functions  as  the  law-making  power  of  tk 
District  of  Columbia,  the  authority  or  the  aatkoil 
Legislature  is  not  without  limit,  but  that  C<nifre<« 
is  bound  to  observe  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Co^ 
stitntion,  as  well  in  the  enactment  of  local  lavi  k 
the  seat  of  Government  as  in  legisHitioo  ooomwa  a 
the  entire  Union.  Were  it  to  be  admitted  that  ur 
right  "  to  exercise  exclusive  legislatioD  in  tS  tm* 
whatsoever"  conferred  upon  Congresi  saKmitci 
power  within  the  District  of  Colombia,  bills  of  ^ 
taioder  and  expoU  facto  laws  might  be  pts»«d  a^ 
titles  of  nobility  granted  within  its  boBBdaik<> 
Laws  might  be  made  *'  refpecting  an  establislu»st 
of  reli^on,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  tbefnC 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  tbe  prt^; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  usaii> 
and  to  petition  the  uovemment  for  a  redreu  r' 
grievances."  "  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  seenr 
in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effect^  9^< 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures."  miflit  v^ 
impunity  be  violated.  The  right  of  trial  br  jsrr 
might  be  denied,  excessive  baO  required.  excr«^.T« 
fines  imposed,  and  cruel  and  unusual  ponidoffitt 
inflicted.  Despotism  would  thus  reign  at  the  sect  <  f 
Government  of  a  free  Republic,  and,  as  a  pbre  ti 
permanent  residence,  it  would  be  avoided  bj  lU  vW 
prefer  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  mere  twAamXi 
of  oflicial  position. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  lefisbz^ 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  FedenlC«L- 
stitntion,  the  relation  of  Congress  to  its  iahabiucu 
is  analogous  to  that  of  a  Legislature  to  the  pe<^  -f 
a  State,  under  their  own  local  constitutJoiL  It  ^^ 
not,  therefore,  seem  to  be  asking  too  muck  tkfi,  3 
matters  pertaining  to  the  District,  Congress  ik^« 
have  a  like  respect  for  the  will  and  interests  of  ia 
inhabitants  as  »  entertained  b^  a  State  Lefi^^mr^ 
for  the  wishes  and  prosperity  or  those  for  irboe:  it ' 
legislate.  The  spirit  of  our  Constitntioa  tad  t  * 
genius  of  our  Government  require  thai,  io  rcftK ; 
any  law  which  is  to  affect  and  have  a  permaoeat  Ut:- 
ing  upon  a  people,  their  will  should  exert  at  fetA  i 
reasonable  influence  upon  those  who  are  actJas  » t*  t 
capacity  of  their  legislators.  Would,  for  iastaar., 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Tort,*''^ 
Pennsylvania,  or  of  Indiana,  or  of  any  State  is  'i' 
Union,  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  will  of  s  tut* 
majority  of  the  people  whom  ther  were  cbowa  a 
represent,  arbitrarilv  force  upon  them,  as  rotors,  i. 
persons  of  the  African  or  negro  race  aad  m~^ 
them  eligible  for  office,  without  any  other  <iaihi::»^ 
tion  than  a  certain  term  of  residence  witto  ^' 
State  ?  In  neither  of  the  SUtes  named  wo«U  t 
colored  population,  when  acting  together,  be  sb^  '- 

S reduce  any  great  social  or  pohtical  resnlL  Tet^ 
^ew  York,  before  he  can  vote,  the  man  ef  c«  * 
must  fulfil  conditions  that  are  not  reouiitd  of  t^ 
white  citizen  j  in  Pennsylvania,  the  electiTe  Hs- 
chise  is  restricted  to  white  freemen;  whfle  ia  1^ 
ana  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  expressly  extteiri 
from  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  hardly  seems  «ec<- 
ent  with  the  principles  of  right  and  justiCT  'i^' 
representatives  of  States  where  suffra^  is  eHir 
denied  the  colored  man,  or  granted  to  him  oa  ^«fj 
fications  requiring  intelligence  or  property,  sbet* 
compel  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colaafr_^ 
try  an  experiment  which  their  own  eomsotaey*^ 
have  thus  far  shown  an  unwillingiie«  ts  Ust  'J 
themselves.  Nor  does  it  accord  with  oar  rfr=*^ 
lican  ideas  that  the  principles  of  Belf-pvenc  «'^» 
should  lose  its  force  when  applied  to  toe  resii?**^ 
of  the  District  merelv  because  their  legislatar*  i" 
not,  like  those  of  the  Sutes,  responsible,  thr««t'=^ 
ballot,  to  the  people  for  whom  tbey  are  the  a** 
making  power. 

The  great  object  of  placing  the  seatof  Goverarsrt* 
under  Ihe  exclusive  legislation  of  CongreB  wis  » 
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short  residence,  a  privilege  they  find  nowhere  else.  tIoob  condition  of  serritnde,  that,  as  a  etus,  tin 

It  is  within  their  power,  in  one  year,  to  come  into  are  as  well  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  our  G^rtn- 

the  District  in  such  numbers  as  to  have  the  supreme  ment  as  the  intelligent  foreigner,  who  mtkes  cr 

control  of  the  white  race,  and  to  gorern  them  by  land  the  home  of  his  choice.  In  the  case  of  the  btur. 

their  own  ofiScers,  and  by  the  exercise  of  all  the  neither  a  residence  of  five  years,  and  the  kD0w\e<l7 

municipal  authority — among  the  rest,  of  the  power  of  our  institutions  which  itj^ves,  nor  attachment  i' 

of  taxation  over  property  in  which  they  have  no  in-  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  are  theonlr  cr 

terest.    In  Massachusetts,  where  th^y  nave  enjoyed  dittons  upon  which  he  can  be  admitted  to  atixn- 

the  benefits  of  a  thorough  educational  system,  a  ship.    He  must  prove,  in  addition,  a  good  ^<< 

qualification  of  intelligence  is  required,  while  here  character,  and  thus  give  reasonable  ftrojad  for  ti> 

sufirage  is  extended  to  all  without  discrimination,  as  belief  that  he  will  be  faithfal    to  the  obli|rttiiTt! 

Well  to  the  most  incapable,  who  can  prove  a  resi-  which  he  assumes  as  a  citizen   of  the  BepuVJ: 

dence  in  the  District  of  one  year,  as  to  those  persons  Where  a  people — the  source  of  all  political  powc- 

of  color,  who,  comparatively  few  in  number,  are  per-  speak  by  their  suflfrages,  through  the  instmmcfiU^^ 

manent  inhabitants^  and  having  ^ven  evidence  of  ty  of  the  ballot-box,  it  must  be  carefnlly  gur«Is'i 

merit  and  qualification,  are  recognized  as  useful  and  against  the  control  of  those  who  are  corrupt  b  prE- 

responsible  members  of  the  community.     Imposed  ciple  and  enemies  of  ft-ee  institutions,  for  it  cascilj 

upon  an  unwilling  people,  placed,  by  the  Constitu-  become  to  our  political  and  social  system  a  safe  ^^ 

tion,  under  the  exclusive  legislation  of  Congress,  it  ductor  of  healthy  popular  sentiment  when  kep<  fr^: 

would  be  viewed  as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  from  demoralizing  influences.     Controlled  i]mzz. 

and  as  an  indication  by  the  country  of  the  putpose  fraud  and  usurpation  bv  the  designing,  anardiju^ 

of  Congress  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  negro  suf-  despotism  must  inevitably  follow.     In  the  hudi  fi 

fragc  by  the  States.  It  would  engender  a  feeling  of  op-  the  patriotic  and  worth  j^  our  Ck>TemiDent  wili  t* 

position  and  hatred  between  the  two  races,  which,  be-  preserved  upon  the  principles  of  the  ConstitaticB  r- 

coming  deep-rooted  and  ineradicable,  would  prevent  herited  from  our  fathers.  It  follows,  therefore,  tUi 

them  from  hving  together  in  a  state  of  mutual  friend-  in  admitting  to  the  ballot-box  a  new  class  of  rcu*) 

liness.   Carefully  avoiding  every  measure  that  might  not  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  the  clectire  fru- 

tend  to  produce  such  a  result,  and  following  the  chise,  we  weaken  our  system  of  goreroDent  inami 

clear  ana  well-ascertained  popular  will,  we  should  of  adding  to  its  strength  and  durability, 
assiduously  endeavor  to  promote  kindly  relations        In  returning  this  oill  to  the  Senate,  I  dff^> 

between  them,  and  thus,  when  that  populaj*  will  leads  regret  that  there  should  be  any  conflict  of  oH:- 

the  way,  prepare  for  the  gradual  and  harmonious  ion  between   the    Legislative    and    Executirt  V 

introduction  of  this  new  element  into  the  political  partments  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  mtJ- 

power  of  the  country.  ures  that  vitally    affect   the  prosperitj  and  fa:i 

It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  proposed  extension  of  of  the  country.    Sincerely  desiring  to  reeoecik  tt 

suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  necessary  to  States  with  one  another,  and  the  whole  peopk  i 

enable  persons  of  color  to  protect  either  their  inter-  the  Government  of  the  united  States,  it  nas  W^t 

ests  or  their  rights.    They  stand  here  precisely  as  mv  earnest  wish   to    cooperate  with  Congwss  i* 

they  stand   in   Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and   Indiana,  all  measures  |iaying  for  tneir  object  a  prop^  ^'-^ 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  all  that  pertains  to  civil  rights,  complete  adjustment  of  the  questions  re^ticf  f:  c 

there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  this  class  of  persons  our  late  civil  war.    Ilarmony  between  the  coi>H^.< 

from  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  for  they  possess  branches  of  the  Government,  always  necessary  f : 

the  "full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceed-  the  public  welfare,  was  never  more  demanded  ±j^ 

"1  therefore  be  OT -L- 

s  possible,  eonecr:  ( 
lifferenccs  of  oj4s  i 
none  other, 
or  custom 

as  has  been  ,  .  ,  .        ^ 

aid  a  loyal  sentiment  here ;   for  local  governments  ceeding  in  any  manner  the  constitutional  liicit 

already  exist  of  undoubted  fealty  to  the  Government,  his  duties,  destroy  the  equilibrium  which  Mv*i 

and  are  sustained  by  communities  which  were  among  exist  between  the  sereral  codrdinate  departafr'^ 

the  first  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  and  which  is  so  essential  to  the  harmonious  vcrw.. 

which  during  the  struggle  furnished  their  full  quotas  of  the  Government.    I  know  it  has  been  nrgtd  A*: 

of  men  to  the  military  service  of  the  country.  the  Executive  Department  is  more  likely  to  tKisrr 

The  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  the  highest  the  sphere  of  its  action  than  either  of  the  otb«T  f 

attribute  of  an  American  citizen,  and,  when  guided  by  branches  of  the  Government,  and  cspeciallv  ia  -i 

virtue,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  a  proper  apprecia-  exercise  of  the  veto  power  conferred  upon  it  bj  'Jx 

tion  of  our  institutions,  constitutes  the  true  oasis  of  Constitution.    It  should  be  remembered,  hov<TfT 

a   democratic  form   of  government,  in  which  the  that  this  power  is  wholly  negative  and  cooserr.Lw 

sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  people,  in  its  character,  and  was  intended  to  operate  •*  • 

Its  influence  for  good  necessarily  depends  upon  the  check  upon  unconstitutional,  hasty,  and  improHi." 

elevated  character  and  patriotism  of  the  elector,  for  legislation,  and,  as  a  means  of  protection  a^in?'  -- 

if  exercised  by  persons  who  do  not  justly  estimate  vasions  of  the  just  powers  of  the  KxccutJTeaadJB- ■ 

its  value,  and  wno  are  indifferent  as  to  its  results,  it  cial  Departments.    It  was  remarked  by  Chaa-^^ 

will  only  servo  as  a  means  of  placing  power  in  the  Kent  that — 


Great  danger  is  therefore  to  be  apprehended  from  "P^"  *^  *!?«  <*^l!^^  P*!;!*  «»*'A^*  "^*'^^°'^^^.i^I!]S^i  * 

an  untimety  extension  of  the  elec't^ye  franchise  to  JS  In^^^tx^JeS^^^^^^^^ 

any  new  class  in  our  country,  especially  when  the  t^at  gtronff  barrieni  should  be  erected  tor  the  proucC-=  ir. 

large  majority  of  that  class,  in  wielding  the  power  gecurity  of  the  other  necessary  powen  of  the  Gortrts-.; 

thus  placed  in  their  hands,  cannot  be  expected  cor-  Nothing  has  been  deemed  more  fit  and  erpedirtit  f*r  «b«  r  J|^ 

recti V  to  comprehend  the  duties  and  responsibilities  pose  than  the  provision  that  the  bead  of  tie  EieesL"  *- 

which  pertain  to  suffrage.     Yesterday,  as  it  were,  partment  should  be  so  consUtuted  «  »oi*^5^  »  J!^., 

fniii-   milK/^Ti   nAr«nna  urufo  hoM   in   o  nnnrlUiAn  nf  shaTC  of  Independence,  and  that  he  shoain  fcare  a  b*p 

four  million  pereons  were  held  in   a  condition  ot  „pon  the  passing  of  laws;  and  that  tbejodldaryi^wr^. 

slavery  that  had  existed  for  generations;    to-day  ing  on  a  still  more  permanent  basih,  sbonld  have  t^  rir; 

they  are  freemen,  and  are  assumed  by  law  to  be  determining  upon  the  validity  of  lairs  by  the  standani « i' . 

citizens.    It  cannot  be  presumed,  from  their  pre-  Constitution. 
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worthy,  our  GoTernment  will  be  preserved  upon  the  in  fifteen  jears.     It  is  rain  to  hope  that  ntMRoet 

principles  of  the  Constitution  inherited  from  our  will  maintain  their  ascendency  themselves.     'Wttli. 

fathers.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  admitting  to  oat  military  power  they  are  wholly  incapable  of 

the  ballot-box  a  new  class  of  voters  sot  qualified  for  holding   in   subjection   the   white   people   of   the 

the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise^  we  weaken  our  South. 

system  of  government,  instead    of  adding   to  its  I  submit  to  the  Judgment  of  Congress  whether  t^ 

strength  aoa  durability.''     '*  I  yield  to  no  one  in  at-  public  credit  may  not  be  injurioi»ly  affected  by  a 

tachment  to  that  rule  of  general  suffrage  which  dis-  system  of  measures  like  this.  With  oar  debt  aad  the 

tin^uishes  our  policy  as  a  nation.    But  there  is  a  vast  private  interests  which  are  complicated  with  it, 

limit,  wisely  observed  hitherto,  which  makes  the  bal-  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  of  a  policy  which  mif^t, 

lot  a  privilege  and  a  trust,  and  which  requires  of  by  possibility,  impair  the  confidence  of  the  worid  ia 

some  classes  a  time  suitable  for  probation  and  prep-  our  Government.    That  confidence  can  only  be  re- 

aration.    To  give  it  indiscriminately  to  a  new  class,  talned  by  carefully  inculcating  the  priaciplefl  of  ju- 

wholly  unprepared  by  previous  habits  and  oppor-  tice  and  honor  on  the  popular  mind,  and  by  the  moit 

tunities,  to  perform  the  trust  which  it  demands,  is  scrupulous  fidelity  to  all  oar  engagements  of  ev^ 

to  degrade  it,  and  finally  to  destroy  its  power;  for  it  sort.    Anv  serious  breach  of  the  organic  law,  per- 

may  be  safely  assumed  that  no  political  truth  is  sisted  in  for  a  considerable  time,  cannot  bat  create 

better  established  than  that  such  indiscriminate  and  fears  for  the  stability  of  ouf  institutlona.     HabtCnsi 

all-embracing  extension  of  popular  suffi>age  must  violation  of  prescribed  rules,  which  we  bind  esr- 

end  at  last  in  its  overthrow  and  destruction/'  selves  to  observe,  must  demoralize  the  people.    Oct 

I  repeat  the  expression  of  my  willingness  to  join  only  standard  of  civil  duty  being  set  at  nanght,  t^ 
in  any  plan  within^tbe  scope  of  our  constitutional  sheet-anchor  of  our  political  morality  is  lost,  tbe 
authority  which  promises  to  better  the  condition  ef  public  conscience  swings  from  its  moorings,  aad 
the  negroes  in  the  South,  by  encouraging  them  in  yields  to  every  impulse  of  i>assion  and  interest  If 
industry,  enlightening  their  minds,  improving  their  we  repudiate  the  Constitution,  we  will  not  be  ex- 
morals,  and  giving  protection  to  all  their  just  rights  pectea  to  care  much  for  mere  pecumarj  obligatioKs. 
as  freedmen.  But  the  transfer  of  our  political  in-  The  violation  of  such  a  pledge  as  we  made  on  the  ^H 
heritanceto  them  would,  in  my  opinion,  oe  an  aban-  day  of  July,  1861,  will  assuredly  diminiah  the  mar- 
donment  of  a  duty  which  wo  owe  alike  to  the  mem-  ket  value  of  our  other  promises.  Besides,  if  we  bow 
ory  of  our  fathers  and  the  rights  of  our  children.  acknowledge  that  the  national  debt  was  created  wi 

The  plan  of  putting  the  Southern  States  wholly,  to  hold  the  States  in  the  Union,  as  the  taxparen 

and   the  General    Government  partially,  into  the  were  led  to  suppose,  but  to  expel  them  finom  it,'si>d 

hands  of  negroes,  is  proposed  at  a  time  peculiarly  hand  them  over  to  be  governed  by   negroes,  the 

unpropitious.    The  founaations  of  society  have  been  moral  duty  to  pay  it  may  seem  mnch  less  dear.    I 

broken  up  by  civil  war.    Industry  must  be  rcor-  say  it  may  seem  so ;  for  I  do  not  admit  that  this  cr 

ganized,  justice  reestablished,  public  credit  main-  any  other  argument  in  favor  of  repadiation  can  be 

tained,   and  order  brought  out  of  confusion.    To  enlertained  as   sound;   but  its  influence  on  Moe 

accomplish  these  ends  would  require  all  the  wisdom  classes  of  minds  may  well  be  apprehended.     IV 

and  virtue  of  the  great  men  who  formed  our  institu-  financial  honor  of  a  great  commercial  nation,  Ivn^^f 

tions  originally.     I  confidently  believe  that  their  indebted,  and  with  a  republican  form  of  goTemmexv 

descendants  will  be  equal  to  the  arduous  task  before  administered  by  agents  of  the  popular  choice,  b  a 

them,  but  it  is  worse  than  madness  to  expect  that  thing  of  such  delicate  texture  that  the  destmctioa  f4 

negroes  will  perform  it  for  us.    Certainly  we  ought  it  would  be  followed  by  such  unspeakable  ealaaatr, 

not  to  ask  their  assistance  until  we  despair  of  our  that  every  true  patriot.must  desire  to  avoid  whatever 

own  competency.  might  expose  it  to  the  slightest  danger. 

The  great  difference  between  the  two  races  in  The  great  interests  of  the  country  reqoire  imse- 

physical,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics  will  pre-  diate  relief  from  these  enactments.     Basine»  m  the 

vent  an  amalgamation  or  fusion  of  them  together  in  SouUi  is  paralyzed  by  a  sense  of  genera]  insecwritj, 

one  homogeneous  mass.    If  the  inferior  obtains  the  by  the  terror  of  connscation,  and  the  dread  of  negro 

asceudency  over  the  other,  it  will  govern  with  refer-  supremacy.    The  Southern  trade,  from  which  the 

ence  only  to  its  own  interests — for  it  will  recognize  North  would  have  derived  so  ^reat  a  i»ofit  nnd«r  a 

no  common  interest — and  create  sudi  a  tyranny  as  c^overnment  of  law,  still  lanfui<«hes,  and  can  aerer 

this  continent  has  never  yet  witnessed.   Already  the  be  revived  until  it  ceases  to  he  fettered  by  the  artri- 

negroes  are  influenced  by  promises  of  confiscation  trary  power  which  makes  all  its  operations  wi«fip 

and  plunder.    They  are  taught  to  regard    as   an  That  rich  country — the  richest  in  natural  lesomcei 

enemy  every  white  man  who  has  any  respect  for  the  world  ever  saw — ^is  worse  than  lost  if  it  be  k< 

the  rights  of  his  own  race.    If  this  contmues,  it  must  soon  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  free  Constitc- 

become  worse  and  worse,  until  all  order  will  be  sub-  tion.    Instead  of  bein^,  as  it  ought  to  he,  a  source 

verted,  all  industry  cease,  and  the  fertile  fields  of  of  wealth  and  power,  it  will  become  an  intoleivMe 

the  South  joprow  up  into  a  wilderness.    Of  all  the  burden  upon  the  rest  of  the  nation, 

dangers  which  our  nation  has  yet  encountered,  none  Another  reason  for  retracing  our  tteps  will  doebi- 

are  equal  to  those  which  must  result  from  the  sue-  less  be  seen  .by  Congress  in  Uie  late  manifestatioas 

cess  of  the  effort  now  making  to  Africanize  the  half  of  public  opimon  upon  this  subject.     We  Irre  in  a 

of  our  country.  country  where  the  popular  will    always    caforcr? 

I  would  not  put  considerations  of  money  in  com-  obedience  to  itselfl  sooner  or  later.     It  ia  xaia  t« 


petition  with  iustice  and  right.    But  the  expenses  think  of  opposiuff  it  with  any  thinf  short  of  Iccal 

incident    to   **  reconstruction  "    under  the  system  authority,  oacked  by  overwhelming  force.   li  caac^ 

adopted  by  Congress  aggravate  what  I  regard  as  the  have  escaped  your  attention  that  from  the  dav  »a 

intrinsic  wrong  of  the  measure  itself.    It  has  cost  which  Congress  fairly  and  formally  presenteif  iht 

uncounted  millions  already,  and  if  persisted  in  will  proposition  to  govern  the  Southern  States  bv  caL> 

add  largely  to  the  weight  of  taxation,  already  too.  tary  forc^,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  estahlia)m«s! 

oppressive  to  be  borne  without  just  complaint,  and  of  negro  supremacy,  every  expression  of  the  |p       -  ' 

may  finally  reduce  the  Treasury  of  the  nation  to  a  sentiment  has  been  more  or  less  adverse  to  it. 

condition  of  bankruptcy.    We  must  not  delude  our-  affections  of  this   generation  cannot  be   ''  ~^ 

selves.    It  will  require  a  strong  standing  army,  and  from  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors, 

probably  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  termination  to  preserve  the  inheritance  of  free  !;«▼• 

per  annum  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  negro  crov-  emment  in  their  own  hands,  and  transmit  it^ocS- 

emments  after  they  are  established.    The  sum  ihus  vided  and  unimpaired  to  their  own  posterity,  is  i»» 


thrownawaywould,  if  properly  used,  form  a  sinking-     strong  to  be  successfully  opposed.    E'*"' 

fund  large  enough  to  pay  the  whole  national  debt    passion  will  dlsappev  before  that  love  of  Uoertr  aai 
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prore  to  hare  been  wholly  (kllacions ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  people  of  the  Territory,  by  a  deliberate 
rote,  decided  that  they  woald  not  assame  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  State  gOTemment. 

By  that  decision  they  utterly  exhausted  all  power 
that  was  conferred  by  the  enabling  act ;  and  there 
has  been  no  step  taken  since  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
mission that  has  had  the  slightest  sanction  or  war- 
rant of  law.  The  proceeding  unon  which  the  pres- 
ent application  is  based  was  in  tno  utter  absence  of 
all  law  in  relation  to  it^  and  there  is  no  eridence  that 
the  Totes  on  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a  State 
government  bear  any  relation  whatever  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  'Territory.  The  protest  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  previously  quoted,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

But  if  none  of  these  reasons  existed  against  this 
proposed  enactment,  the  bill  itself,  besides  bein^  in- 
consistent in  its  provisions  in  conferring  power  upon 
a  person  unknown  to  the  laws  and  who  may  never 
have  a  legal  existence,  is  so  framed  as  to  render  its 
execution  almost  impossible.  It  }s  indeed  a  question 
whether  it  is  not  in  itself  a  nullity.  To  say  the  least, 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  propriety  to  confer  the 
power  propos^  in  this  bill  upon  me  "Governor- 
elect  ; "  for  as,  by  its  own  terms,  the  constitution  is 
not  to  take  effect  until  after  the  admission  of  the 
State,  he  in  the  mean  time  has  no  more  authority 
than  any  other  private  dltizen.  But  even  supposing 
him  to  be  clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
vene the  Legislature,  what  constitutes  the  "  State 
Legislature  **  to  which  is  to  be  referred  the  submis- 
sion of  the  conditions  imposed  by  Congress  ?  Is  it  a 
new  body  to  be  elected  and  convened  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  "Governor-elect,"  or  is  it  that  body 
which  met  more  than  a  year  ago  under  the  provisions 
of  the  State  constitution  ? 

By  reference  to  the  second  section  of  the  schedule, 
and  to  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  State  constitution,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  term 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
that  of  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  ex- 
pired on  the  first  Monday  of  the  present  month.  It 
IS  clear  that  if  there  were  no  intrmsic  objections  to 
the  bill  itself  in  relation  to  purposes  to  be  accom- 
plished, this  objection  would  be  fatal ;  as  it  is  ap- 
Earent  that  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the 
ill  to  admit  Colorado  have  reference  to  a  period 
and  a  state  of  facts  entirely  different  from  the  pres- 
ent and  affairs  as  thev  now  exist,  and  if  carriea  into 
effect  must  necessarily  lead  to  confusion. 

Even  if  it  were  settled  that  the  old  and  not  a  new 
body  were  to  act,  it  would  be  found  impracticable  to 
execute  the  law,  because  a  considerable  number  of 
the  members,  as  I  am  informed,  have  ceased  to  be 
residents  of  the  Territory,  and  in  the  sixty  days 
within  which  the  Legislature  is  to  be  convened  after 
the  passage  of  the  act,  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
time  to  fill  the  vacancies  by  new  elections,  were 
there  any  authority  under  which  they  could  be 
held. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  if  these  pro- 
ceedings were  all  re^lar,  and  the  result  to  be  ob- 
tained were  desirable,  simple  justice  to  the  people 
of  the  Territory  would  require  a  longer  period  than 
sixty  days  within  which  to  obtain  action  on  the  con- 
ditions proposed  by  the  third  section  of  the  bill. 
There  are,  as  is  well  known,  large  portions  of  the 
Territory  with  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  general 
communication,  there  being  several  counties  which, 
from  November  to  May,  can  only  be  reached  by  per- 
sons travelling 'on  foot ;  while  with  other  regions  of 
the  Territory,  occupied  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
population,  there  is  very  little  more  freedom  of  ac- 
cess. Thus,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  obtain  any  expression  of 
public  sentiment  in  reference  to  its  provisions,  with 
a  view  to  enlighten  the  Legislature,  if  the  old  body 
were  called  together ;  and,  of  course,  equally  im- 
practicable to  procure  the  election  of  a  new  body. 


This  defect  might  have  been  remedied  by  aa  'extca- 
sion  of  the  time  and  a  submissioD  of  the  qocctMm  m 
the  people,  with  a  fair  opportunity  to  enaUe  tbca  tt 
express  their  sentiments. 

The  admission  of  a  new  State  has  geocraOy  hta 
regarded  as  an  epoch  in  our  historr,  markmf  Hit 
onward  progress  of  the  nation ;  but  after  tht  mmt 
careful  and  anxioiia  inquiry  on  the  sabjeet,  I  ci»- 
not  perceive  that  the  proposed  proceeding  is  ia  cca- 
formity  with  the  policy  wnieh,  mm  the  origin  U  tk 
Government,  has  uniformly  prevailed  in  U^  adsb> 
sion  of  new  States.  I  therefore  return  the  bill  to  tk 
Senate  withiput  my  signature. 

ANDREW  J0H5S0X. 

Washingtox,  Janvaiy  28, 1867. 


States. 


Admitied.1      Eatia        Fopsbijoc 


Vermont 

Kentucky 

Tennessee. . . . 

Ohio 

Louisiana . 

Indiana 

Mississippi 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Maine. ........ 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan , 

Florioa 

Texas  

Iowa. 

Wisconsin  . . . . 

California 

Oregon 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

West  Virginia. 
Nevada  


1791 

88,000 

1792 

88,000 

179€ 

83.000 

1802 

88,0i'0 

1813 

85,000 

1816 

85,000 

1817 

85,000 

1818 

85,000 

1819 

85,0<X) 

1820 

85,000 

1821 

85,000 

1836 

47,700 

1837 

47,700 

1845 

70,6S0 

1845 

70,680 

1846 

70,680 

1848 

70,6nO 

1850 

70,660 

1858 

93,492 

1869 

93.492 

1861 

98,492 

1863 

98,492 

1864 

127,000 

9i,»^ 
S5,«53» 
73.8.^ 

98.i:t' 

4<,i:4 
111,1'-* 

2?^,K5 

ft,**' 

i58,<*n 

57,aCl 

IStSt^ 
25*»,4:'T 

915*: 

44,6a- 

iftT.eiv 

Not  kncwn. 


Veto  of  the  Xebnuka  JnU, 

To  the  SenaU  of  (hs  UniUd  StaU$  : 

I  return  for  reconsideration  a  bill  entitled  "  Ab  vt 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  hite  tbe 
Union,"  which  originated  in  the  Senate,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  both  Houses  of  Congreas.  1 
bill  having  in  view  the  same  object  was  preteirtcd 
for  my  approval  a  few  hours  prior  to  the  adjeara- 
ment  of  tne  last  session,  but,  submitted  at  a  tioif 
when  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  proper  eoesid- 
eration  of  the  subiect,  I  withheld  my  signatare,  wmi 
the  measure  failed  to  become  a  law. 

It  appears  by  the  preamble  of  tbis  bill  thai — 

The  people  of  Nebraska^  availing  themsclres  of  tb«  aotbtf- 
ity  conferred  upon  them  by  the  act  paMed  oa  tte  19:k  ^t 
April,  1964,  havo  Adopted  a  coostitiitioB  whirk.  wp««  <>- 
examinatioD,  ts  fonml  to  conform  to  the  proTififoaa  aad 
ply  with  the  coDdlUoni  of  Ndd  act,  and  to  l>«  repobti 
Its  form  of  covemmcnt,  and  that  they  zw>w  «ak  lor 
into  the  Union. 

This  proposed  law  would  ther^bre  seem  to  he 
based  upon  the'  declaration  contained  in  the  e«>- 
bling  ac^  that  upon  compliance  with  its  iiiiM  t^ 
people  of  Nebraska  should  be  admitted  iote  tfc« 
Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  oc^giaiA 
SUtes. 

Reference  to  the  bill,  however,  shows  that  while, 
by  the  first  section.  Congress  distinctly  aectf^ 
ratifies,  and  confirms  the  constitution  and  State  gv^ 
emment  which  the  people  of  the  Territory  ha^* 
formed  for  themselves,  declares  Nehraaka  %»  be  ••* 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  and  admits  he 
into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  witk  ike  «R^ 
nal  States  in  all  respects  whatsoever,  the  third  ~ 
tion  provides  that  this  measure — 

•  InlSSd 
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Bhall  not  take  effect  except  upon  the  ftindainental  con-  In  view  of  this  fact,  I  suflrzest  for  the  considera- 

?''''"rir*?i7\^JH,?L«?M.r'  ?'*J"''^,*i?^"i!i*"*^  ""^  *5o°  of  Congress,  wh3ther  it  would  not  be  just,  ex- 
do  rial  of  the  eleetire  franchise,  or  of  any  other  rlriit,  to  any  ,^«j:„„*  „.^JP  :^  -«-^.^»^^^  .„:«w  *u^  -.  :  '^-  i  r- 
,«:reon  by  reiu>on  of  race  or  color,  exwptlnK  Indiana  not  Ped»ent,  and  m  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
ta.\e.l ;  and  npon  the  ftirther  ftindameiital  condition  that  the  ^^^  GoTcrnment  to  allow  the  people,  by  popular 
L.  ;di5lalure  of  said  State,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  ahall  do  vote  or  through  a  convention  chosen  by  themselves 
Clare  the  assent  of  raid  State  to  the  said  fundamental  con-  for  that  purpose,  to  declare  whether  or  not  they  will 
ditioD,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United  accept  the  terms  upon  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
biatea  an  authentic  c«>pv  of  said  act  J»on  receipt  whereof  admit  them  into  the  Union.  This  course  would  not 
;l;r.  f^S:Th^V-"fir£rd;irtar^^^^^^  occasion  much  .reater  delay  than  that  which  the  bill 
h^Id  as  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State ;  and  thereupon,  contemplates  when  it  requires  that  the  Lej^islaturo 
and  \*ithout  fhrther  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Congress,  snail  be  convened,  withm  thirty  davs  after  this  mcas- 
tbe  admission  of  said  State  Into  the  Union  shall  be  cousid-  urc  shall  have  become  a  law,  lor  the  purpose  of  con- 
ered  as  complete.  sidering  and  deciding  the  conditions  wnich  it  im- 

This  condition  is  not  mentioned  in  the  original  poses,  and  gains  additional  force  when  we  consider 

enabling  act,  was  not  contemplated  at  the  time  of  its  that  the  proceedings  attending  tbe  formation  of  the 

pa:«sage,  was  not  sought  by  the  people  themselves.  State  constitution  were  not  in  conformity  with  the 

nas  not  heretofore  been  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  provisions  of  the  enabling  act ;   that  in  an  aggre- 

anj  State  asking  admission,  and  is  in  direct  conflict  gate  vote  of  7,776  the  majority  in  favor  of  the  consti- 

with  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  and  de-  tution  did  not  exceed  one  hundred,  and  that  it  is 

dared  in  the  preamble  "to  be  republican  in  its  form  alleged  that  in  consequence  of  frauds  even  this  result 

of  government;"  for  in  that  instrument  the  exer-  cannot  be  received  as  a  fair  expression  of  the  wishes 

cise  of  the  elective  franchise  and  the  right  to  hold  of  the  people.    As  upon  them  must    fall  the  bur- 

oflice  are  expressly  limited  to  white  citizens  of  the  dens  ofa  State  organization,  it  is  but  just  that  they 

United  States.    Congress  thus  undertakes  to  author-  should  be  permitted  to  determine  for  themselves  a 

ize  and  compel  the  Legislature  to  change  the  con-  question  wnich  so  materially  affects  their  interests, 

stitntion,  which  it  is  declared  in  the  preamble  has  Possessing  a  soil  and  a  climate  admirably  adapted  to 

received  the  sanction  of  the  people,  and  which  by  those  industrial  pursuits  which  bring  prosperity  and 

this  bill  is  **  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed  "  by  greatness  to  a  people,  with  the  advantage  of  a  cen- 

thc  Congress  of  the  nation.  tral  position  on  the  great  highway  that  will  soon 

Tbe  first  and  third  sections  of  the  bill  exhibit  yet  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacinc  States,  Nebraska  is 

further  incongruity.    By  the  one,  Nebraska  is  **  ad-  rapidly  gaining  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  may 

rtitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  within    a   very   brief  period    claim  admission   on 

the   original  States,  in  all  respects  whatsoever ;"  grounds  which  will  challenge  and  secure  universal 

while  by  the  other.  Congress  demands,  as  condition  assent.    She    can   therefore   wisely  and    patiently 

precedent  to  her  admission,  requirements  which  in  afford  to  wait.    Her  population  is  said  to  be  steadily 

our  history  have  never  been  asked  of  any  people  and  even  rapidly  incrcasinKt   beinff  now  generally 

when  presenting  a  constitution  and  State  government  conceded  as  high  as  forty  thousand,  and  estimated, 

for  the  acceptance  of  the  law-making  power.    It  is  by  some  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  respect,  at  a 

expressly  declared  by  the  third  section  that  the  bill —  still  greater  number.    At  her  present  rate  of  growth 

Shall  not  take  effect  except  upon  the  fundamental  eondl-  *^<^  will  in  a  very  short  time  have  the  requisite  popu- 

tW:>n  that  within  the  State  of  Nebraska  there  shall  be  no  lation  for  a  Representative  m  Confess;  and,  what 

dcoinl  of  the  elective  franchise  or  of  any  other  right  to  any  is  far  more  important  to  her  own  citizens,  will  have 

iK-rson  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indiana  not  taxed,  realized  such  an  advance  in  material  wealth  as  will 

Neither  more  nor  less  than  the  assertion  of  the  enable  the  expenses  of  a  State  government  to  be 

right  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  borne  without  oppression  to  the  tax-pajcr.     Of  new 

of  any  State  hereafter  to  be  admitted.    This  condi-  communities  it  may  be  said  with  especial  force — and  ' 

tion  is  in  clear  violation  of  tbe  Federal  Constitution,  it  is  true  of  old  ones — that  the  inducement  to  im- 

under  the  provisions  of  which,  from  the  very  founda-  migrants,  other  things  being  equal,  is  in  almost  the 

tion  of  the  Government,  each  State  has  been  left  free  precise  ratio  of  the  rate  of  taxation, 

to  determine  for  itself  the  aualificatious  necessary  for  The  great  States  of  the  Northwest  owe  their  mar- 

the  exercise  of  suffrage  within  its  limits.     Without  vcllous  prosperity  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  were 

precedent  in  our  legislation,  it  is  in  marked  contrast  continued  as  Territories  until  they  had  grown  to  be 

with  those  limitations  which,  imposed  npon  States  wealthy  and  populous  communities, 

that  from  time  to  time  have  become  memoers  of  the  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Union,  had  for  their  object  the  single  purpose  of  Washikoton,  January  29,  1867. 

preventing  any  infringement  of  the  Constitution  of  o^,      , .,,                ^  n  _ 

the  country.    If  Congress  is  satisfied  that  Nebraska  The  bill  was  as  foUows  : 

at  tbe  present  time  possesses  sufficient  population  to  Whereas,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1804. 
entitle  her  to  full  representation  in  the  councils  of  Congress  passed  an  act  to  enable  the  people  of 
the- nation,  and  that  ner  people  desire  an  exchange  Nebraska  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  eovem- 
of  a  Territorial  for  a  State  government,  good  faith  ment,  and  offered  to  admit  said  State,  when  so 
would  seem  to  demand  that  she  should  be  admitted  formed,  into  the  Union  upon  compliance  with  cer- 
without  further  re<}uirements  than  those  expressed  in  tain  conditions  therein  specified;  and  whereas  it 
the  enabling  act,  with  all  of  which  it  is  asserted  in  the  appears  that  the  said  people  have  adopted  a  consti- 
preamble  her  inhabitants  have  complied.  Congress  tution  which,  upon  due  examination,  is  found  to 
may.  under  tbe  Constitution,  admit  new  States  or  conform  to  the  provisions  and  comply  with  the 
reject  them  ;  but  the  people  of  a  State  can  alone  conditions  of  saia  act,  and  to  bo  repul)Iican  in  its 
make  or  change  their  organic  law  and  prescribe  the  form  of  government,  and  that  they  now  ask  for  ad- 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors.  Congress,  how-  mission  into  the  Union :  Therefore, 
ever,  in  passing  the  bill  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  •  He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jiepresenta- 
been  submitted  for  my  approval/ does  not  merely  re-  tires  of  the  United  Steves  of  America  in  Congress  ob- 
ject the  application  of  the  people  of  Nebraska  for  semhUdy  That  the  constitution  and  State  govem- 
present  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union  on  the  ment  which  the  people  of  Nebraska  have  formed  for 
ground  that  the  constitution  which  they  have  sub-  themselves  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  accepted, 
rnitted  restricts  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran-  ratified,  and  confirmed,  and  that  the  said  State  of 
chisc  to  the  white  population,  but  imposes  condi-  Nebraska  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  one 
tions  which,  if  accepted  by  the  Legislature,  may,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is  hereby  ad- 
without  the  consent  of  the  people,  so  change  the  mitted  into  the  Unloi  upon  an  eoual  footing  with 
ofj^anic  law  as  to  make  electors  of  all  persons  within  the  original  States  Ik  all  respects  wnatsoever. 
the  State  without  distinction  of  race  or  color.  Ssc.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said 
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State  of  Nebraska  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  the  Senate;  that  the  Federalists  so  interpreted  the 
to  be,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  priTileffes,  grants,  Constitution  when  arguing  for  its  adoption  bj  the 
and  immunities,  and  to  be  subject  to  all  the  condi-  several  States ;  that  the  Constitution  had  Dowhere 
tions  and  restrictions  of  an  act  entitled  *' An  act  to  given  the  President  power  of  remoTol,  either  ex- 
enable  the  people  of  Nebraska  to  form  a  constitution  presslj  or  bv  strong  implication :  hut,  on  the  coo- 
and  State  ^orernment,  and  for  the  admission  of  trarr,  had  ^stinctly  provided  for  rcmoraU  from 
such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  office  bj  impeachment  only.  A  constructioD  which 
the  original  States."  denied  the  power  of  removal  by  the  President  wu 
Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  this  act  shall  flirther  maintained  b^  arguments  drawn  from  the 
not  take  effect  except  upon  the  fundamental  condi-  danger  of  the  abuse  oi  the  power ;  from  the  6appo»d 
tion  that  within  the  State  of  Nebraska  there  shall  be  tendency  of  an  exposure  of  public  officers  to  capncioos 
no  denial  of  the  elective  franchise,  or  of  any  other  removal  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service; 
right,  to  anv  person  by  reason  of  race  or  color  from  the  alleged  injustice  and  hardship  of  dispUcins 
^except  Indians  not  taxed),  and  upon  the  further  incumbents,  oependent  upon  their  official  station/, 
rundamental  condition  that  the  Legislature  of  said  without  sufficient  consideration ;  fri>m  a  supposed 
State,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  shall  declare  the  want  of  responsibilitv  on  the  part  of  the  Pre^ideni, 
assent  of  said  State  to  the  said  fundamental  con-  and  from  an  imaginea  defect  of  guarantees  agaioikt  a 
dition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  vicious  President,  who  might  incline  to  abase  tbc 
United  States  an  authentic  copy  of  said  act.     Upon  power. 

receipt  whereof  the    President,  by  proclamation.  On  the  other  hand,  an  exclusive  power  of  remoTal 

shall  forthwith  announce  the  fact,  whereupon  said  hv  the  President  was  defended  as  a  true  exposition 

fundamental  condition  shall  be  held  as  a  part  of  the  or  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  maintaiDcd  that 

organic  law  of  the  State ;  and  thereupon,  and  with  there  are  certain  causes  for  which  persons  ought  to  h« 

out  any  further  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress,  removed  from  office  without  beine  guilty  of  treason. 

the  lid  mission  of  said  State  into  the  Union  shall  be  bribery,   or  malfeasance,  and  that  the  nature  of- 

considered    as  complete.      Said    State   Legislature  things  demands  that  it  should  be  so.    *'  Suppose," 

shall  be  convened  by  the  Territoral  Governor  with-  it  was  said,  '*  a  man  becomes  insane  by  ^e  xisiu- 

in  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  act  tion  of  God.  and  is  likely  to  ruin  our  affairs:  are  the 

upon  the  conditions  submitted  herein. ..  hands  of  Government  to  be  confined  from  warding 

off"  the  evil  ?    Suppose  a  person  in  office  not  po^sis^ 

v^*^  y»^  *T,^-ki77  *^  -.-  ..7^*^  *%^  *^^..^^  ^^   ^  JDg  the  talents  he  was  judged  to  have  at  the  time  of 

Veto  ofth^  Ml  to  reffulaU  the  tenure  o/cer-  thi  appointment,  is  the  error  not  to  be  corrected? 

tain  civil  offices  by  Fresuient  Johnson,  March  Suppose  ho  acquire  vicious  habits  and  incurable in- 

2,  1867.  dolence,  or  totally  neglect  tbo  duties  of  his  office, 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  :  ^^^^^  *^»ll  "^^^^  mischief  to  the  public  welfan'.ii 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  bill  to  regulate  the  there  no  way  to  arrest  the  threatened  danger?  ?c^ 

tenure  of  certain  civil  offices.    The  material  portion  P.°*®  ^^  becomes  odious  and  unpopular  by  reason  u 

of  the  bill  is  contained  in  the  first  section,  and  is  of  t^«  measures  he  pursues,  and  this  he  may  do  w.tb- 

the  effect  following,  nsmely :  <>"*  committing  any  powUve  offence  agaiwt  the  la«r, 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  be  ™°fi  ^|  preserve  tis  office  in  dtespite  of  the  popuar 

has  been  appoTnted  by  and  with  the  advice  and  cunacnt  of  ?.»"  ?    Suppose  him  grasping  for  his  own  ag?rar.- 

tho  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appoint-  dizement  and  the  elevation   of  his  connections  bv 

ed  to  anv  such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  Hct  every  means  short  of  the  treason  defined  by  the  Col- 

therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  stitution.  hurrying  your  affairs  to  the  precipice  of 


the  Attorney -Genrtnl,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectlvefy  for  "pint  of  discord,  must  the  tardv,  tedious,  desultorr 
and  during  the  u>rm  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  road,  by  way  of  impeachment,  be  travelled  to  over- 
have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  take  the  man  who,  oarely  confining  himself  wiilia 
to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  letter  of  the  law,  is  emplovcd  in  drawing  off  the 


any  office  jects  of  the  Constitution  itself  require  that  tbi5  tLii  i 

the  duration  of  which  is  limited  by  law."    In  effect  should  be  otherwise.    To  unite  tne  Senate  with  ibe 

the  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  not  remove  President  "in  the  exercise  of  the  power,"  it  ^^^  ' 

from  their  places  any  of  the  civil  officers  whose  said,  "would  involve  us"  in  the  most  serious  dii- 

terms  of  service  are  not  limited  by  law  without  the  culty.     "Suppose  a  discovery  of  anjof  thc*eeTais 


question,  as  Congress  is  well  aware,  is  by  no  means  always.    In  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  power  btiai 

a  new  one.    That  the  power  of  removal  is  constitu-  abused  if  exercised  by  one  man,  it  was  said  ''thai 

tionally  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  danger  is  as  great  with  respect  to  the  Senate, 

is  a  principle  which  has  been  not  more  distinctly  who  are  assembled  from  various  parts  of  the  codj 

declared  by  judicial  authority  and  judicial  commen-  tinent,  with  different  imnressions  and  opinioos ; 

tators  than  it  has  been  uniformly  practised  upon  by  that  such  a  body  is  more  likely  to  misuse  the  no^ej 

the  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments  of  the  of  removal  than  the  man  whom  the  united  voice  ( f 

Government.    The-  question  arose  in  the  House  of  America  calls  to  the  presidential  chair.     i><  ^^ 

Representatives  so  earlv  as  the  16th  day  of  June,  nature  of  Government  requires  the  power  of  ^^ 

1789,  on  the  bill  for  establishing  an  Executive  De-  moval,  it  was  maintained  "  that  it  should  be  eIv^ 

partment,  denominated  "  The  Department  of  Foreign  cised  in  this  way  by  the  hand  capable  of  exertic^ 

Affairs."    The  first  clause  of  the  bill,  after  recapitu-  itself  with  effect,  and  the  power  must  be  conferred 

lating  the  functions  of  that  officer  and  defining  his  on  the  President  by  the  Cfonstitation  as  the  excoi- 

duties,  had  these  words:  "To  be  removable  from  tive  officer  of  the  Government."     Mr.   Madison. 

office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States."    It  whose  adverse  opinion  in  the  Federalist  had  bc«« 


opimons, 
tionally  exercise  the  power  of  removal  exclusive  of     summed  up  the  whole  case  as  follows : 
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agents  for  condacting  Indiaa  affairs,  and  upon  prob-  and  maintain  snch  free  constitutions  of  self-gorem* 
able  suspicion  they  were  promptly  displaced  by  my  mcnt  when  once  happily  established,  t  know  no 
predecessor,  so  far  as  they  held  their  offices  under  other  way  in  which  they  can  be  preserred  and  main- 
executive  authority,  and  their  duties  were  confided  to  tained  except  by  a  constant  adherence  to  them 
new  and  loyal  successors.  No  complaints  against  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of  national  exi^t- 
that  power  or  doubts  of  its  wisdom  were  entertained  ence,  with  snch  adaptations  as  mav  become  necessarr, 
in  any  quarter.  I  sincerely  trust  and  believe  that  no  always  to  be  cffectx^d,  however,  through  the  agencies 
such  civil  war  is  likely  to  occur  again.  I  cannot  and  m  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  onginU  constita- 
doubt,  however,  that  in  whatever  form  and  on  what-  tions  themselves.  Whenever  administration  fails  or 
ever  occasion  sedition  can  rise,  an  effort  to  hinder  or  seems  to  fail  in  securing  any  of  the  great  ends  for 
embarrass  or  defeat  the  legitimate  action  of  this  Gov-  which  republican  government  is  established,  the 
cmment,  whether  by  preventing  the  collection  of  proper  course  seems  to  be  to  renew  the  original  spir- 
revenue  or  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  separating  it  and  forms  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
the  States  or  betraying  the  countrv  to  a  foreign  ene-  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
my,  the  power  of  removal  from  office  by  the  Execu-        Washdcqton,  March  2, 1867. 

tiye,  as  it  has  heretofore  existed  and  been  practised,  

will  be  found  indispensable.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, as  a  depository  of  the  executive  authoritv  of     Yeto  ly  President  JoirysoN  of  the  hill  "  U)  pro-  . 
the  nation,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  unite  with  Con-         ^^j^  f^j.  ^j^^  ^^^^  emcient  gotemment  of  the 
gress  m  reversmg  it  bv  giving  my  approval  of  the  bi  1.  ,  7*'c»*  *     «  ir      i  o    -i  oon 

"  At  the  early  lay  whin  the  question  was  settled,         »^«^^^  Statts,''  March  2,  1867. 

and  indeed  at  the  several  periods  when  it  has  subse-  To  the  Home  of  Bfpreseniatives  .* 
quently  been  agitated,  the  success  of  the  Constitution        I  have  examinea  the  bill  to  "  provide  for  the  mora 

of  the  United  States  as  a  new  and  peculiar  system  of  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States  "  with  the 

free  representative  ffovernraent  was  held  doubtful  in  care  and  anxiety  which  its  transcendent  importance 

other  countries,  and  was  even  a  subject  of  patriotic  is  calculated  to  awaken.    I  am  unable  to  give  it  mr 

apprehension  amonj^  the  American  people  themselves,  assent  for  reasons  so  grave  that  I  hope  a  statement 

A  trial  of  nearly  eighty  years,  through  the  vicissi-  of  them  may  have  some  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 

•  tudes  of  foreign  conflicts  and  of  civilwar,  is  confi-  patriotic  and  enlightened  men  with  whom  the  deci> 
dently  regarded  as    having  extinguished  all  such  sion  must  ultimately  rest. 

doubts  and  apprebcnsions  for  the  future.    During        The  bill  places  all  the  people  of  the  ten  Sut^s 

those  eighty  years  the  people  of  the  United  States  therein  named  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  mili- 

have  enjoyed  a  measure  of  security,  peace,  prosper-  tary  rulers ;  and  the  preamble  undertakes  to  j^ve  the 

ity,  and  happiness  never  surpasssed  by  any  nation,  reason  upon  which  the  measure  is  based,  and  tbe 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  triumphant  success  of  ground  upon  which  it  is  justified.    It  declares  that 

the  Constitution  is  due  to  the  wonderful  wisdom  with  there  exist  in  those  States  no  legal  governments  and 

which  the  functions  of  government  were  distributed  no  adequate  protection  for  life  or  propertv,  and  a»* 

between  the  three  principal  departments — the  legisla-  aerts  the  necessity  for  enforcing  peace  and  good  or- 

tive,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial — ^andtothc  ndel-  der  within  their  limits.    Is  this  true  as  a  matter  of 

ity  with  which  each  has  confined  itself,  or  been  con-  fact? 

fined  by  tbe  general  voice  of  the  nation,  within  its  It  is  not  denied  that  the  States  in  question  bare 
peculiar  and  proper  sphere.  each  of  them  an  actual  government,  with  ail  the 
While  a  just,  proper,  and  watchful  jealousy  of  ex-  powers,  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative,  which 
ecutive  power  constantly  prevails,  as  it  ought  ever  to  properly  belong  to  a  free  State.  They  are  organiztd 
prevail,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  an  efficient  Execu-  like  theother  States  of  the  Union,  and,  like  them,  they 
tive,  capable,  in  the  languag^e  of  the  oath  prescribed  make,  administer,  and  execute  the  laws  which  con- 
to  the  President,  of  executmg  the  laws  within  the  cem  their  domestic  affairs.  An  existing  d^fodo  ?ur- 
sphere  of  executive  action,  of  preserving,  protecting,  ernment,  exercising  such  functions  as  these,  is  itself 
and  defending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  State  upon  all  matters  within  its  ja- 
is  an  indispensable  security  for  tranquillity  at  home,  risdiction.  To  pronounce  the  supreme  law-making 
and  peace,  honor,  and  safety  abroad.     Governments  power  of  an  established  State  illegal  is  to  say  that 

•  have  been  erected  in  many  countries  upon  our  model,  law  itself  is  unlawful. 

If  one  or  many  of  them  have  thus  far  failed  in  fully        The   provisions  which   these  governments  hare 

securing  to  their  people  the  benefits  which  we  have  made  for  the  preservation  of  order,  the  suppression 

derived  from  our  system,  it  may  be  confidently  as-  of  crime,  and  the  redress  of  private  injuries,  are  in 

scrted  that  their  misfortune  has  resulted  from  their  substance  and  principle  the  same  as  those  which  pre- 

nnfortunate  failure  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  each  vail  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  other  civilized 

of  the  three  great  departments  while  preserving  bar-  countries.     They  certainly  have  not  succeeded  in 

mony  among  them  all.  preventing  the  commission  of  all  crime,  nor  has  this 

Having  at  an  early  period  accepted  the  Constitu-  been  accomplished  an3rwhere  in  tjie  world*  Tbcrv. 
tion  in  regard  to  the  executive  office  in  the  sense  in  as  well  as  elsewhere,  offendera  sometimes  escape  for 
which  it  was  interpreted  with  the  concurrence  of  its  want  of  vigorous  prosecution,  and  occasionally,  per- 
founders,  I  have  found  no  sufficient  grounds,  in  the  haps,  by  the  inefficiency  of  courts  or  the  prejudice 
arguments  now  opposed  to  that  construction  or  in  of  jurors.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  evils 
any  assumed  necessity  ofthe  times,  for  changing  those  have  been  much  increased  and  aggravated.  North 
opinions.  For  these  reasons  I  return  the  bill  to  the  and*  South,  by  the  demoralizing  influences  of  civ.l 
Senate,  in  which  House  it  originated,  for  the  further  war  and  by  the  rancorous  passions  which  the  content 
consideration  of  Congress,  which  the  Constitution  has  engendered.  But  that  these  people  are  main- 
prescribes.  Insomuch  as  the  several  parts  of  the  bill  taining  local  governments  for  them'selvea  which  ha-^ 
which  I  have  not  considered  are  matters  chiefly  of  bitualty  defeat  the  object  of  all  governments  and  ren- 
detail,  and  are  based  altogether  upon  the  theory  of  der  their  own  lives  and  property  insecure,  is  in  it»clf 
the  Constitution  from  which  I  am  obliged  to  dissent,  utterly  improbable,  and  the  averment  of  tbe  bill  tn 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  examine  them  that  effect  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  whicb 
with  a  view  to  make  them  an  occasion  of  distinct  and  has  come  .to  my  knowledge.  All  the  infonrnation 
special  objections.  Experience,  I  think,  has  shown  I  have  on  the  subject  convinces  me  that  the  roa^-^s 
that  it  is  the  easiest,  as  it  is  also  the  most  attractive,  of  the  Southern  people  and  those  who  control  their 
of  studies  to  frame  constitutions  for  the  self-govern-  public  acts,  while  they  entertain  diverse  opi'^'>Qs  c^u 
ment  of  free  States  and  nations.  Questions  of  Federal  policy,  are  completely  united  in 

But  I  think  experience  has  equally  shown  that  it  is  tne  effort  to  reorganize  their  society  on  the  basis  of 

the  most  difficult  of  all  political  labors  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  restore  their  mutual  prosperity  as  rap- 
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erer  had  a  control  to  absolato  over  his  slare  as  this  had  that  power  before ;  but  when  a  limited  nMuni 

bill  gives  to  the  militarj  officers  over  both  white  and  puts  down  an  insurrection  he  most  stiil  goren  tc- 

colored  persons.  cording  to  law.    If  an  insurrection  shoold  take  ^m'^ 

It  may  be  answered  to  this  that  the  officers  of  the  in  one  of  our  States  against  the  authoritr  of  the  bUk 

Armj  are  too  magnanimous,  just,  and  humane  to  goyemment  and  end  in  the  OTerthrowing  of  th«>c 

oppress  and  trample  upon  a  subjugated  people.    I  do  who  planned  it,  would  thej  take  awsj  the  rifhti  U 

not  doubt  that  armj  officers  are  as  well  entitled  to  all  the  people  of  the  counties  where  it  was  faTored  bv 

this  kind  of  confidence  as  any  other  class  of  men.  a  part  or  a  majority  of  the  population?    C<rald  tkj 

But  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  written  in  rain  for  such  a  reason  be  wholly  outlawed  and  <jeoriTal 

if  it  does  not  teach  us  that  unrestrained  authority  of  their  representation  in  the  Legislatore  f    I  hAT« 

can  nerer  be  safely  intrusted  in  human  hands.    It  is  always  contended  that  the  GoTemment  of  the  UnkeJ 

almost  sure  to  be  more  or  less  abused  under  any  cir-  States  was  sovereign  within  its  constitutional  sfi^en; 

cumstanccs,  and  it  has  always  resulted  in  gross  tyr-  IJiat  it  executed  its  laws,  like  the  States  theraselTea, 

nnnv  where  the  rulers  who  exercise  it  are  strangers  bv  applying  its  coercive  power  directly  to  individe. 

to*  their  subjects,  and  come  among  them  as  the  rep-  als ;  and  that  it  could  put  down  insurrectioii  witkt^ 

resentatives  of  a  distant  power,  ana  more  especially  same  effect  as  a  State  and  no  other.    The  opposA^ 

when  the  power  that  sends  them  is  unfriendly.   Gov-  doctrine  is  the  worst  heresy  of  those  who  adrocau^ 

ernments  closely  resembling  that  here  proposed  have  secession,  and  cannot  be  agr^^  to  Without  admkti^ 

been  fairly  tried  in  Hungary  and  Polana,  and  the  that  heresy  to  be  right. 

suffering  endured  by  those  people  roused  the  sympa-  Invasion,    insurrection,    rebellion,   mud   Aomettk 

thies  or  the  entire  world.    It  was  tried  in  Ireland,  violence  were  anticipated  when  the  Govemaieetvu 

and,  though  tempered  at  first  by  principles  of  Eng-  framed,  and  the  means  of  repelling  and  soppras^iB;; 

lish  law,  it  gave  birth  to  cruelties  so  atrocious  that  them  were  wiselv  provided  forin  the  CoDstitutio&;  bat 

tbcy  are  never  recounted  without  iust  indignation,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  declare  that  the  Sum 

The  French  Convention  armed  its  deputies  with  this  in  which  they  might  occur  should  be  expelled  Iroa 

power,  4iad  sent  them  to  the  southern  departments  the  Union.    Rebellions,  which  were  invariablj  mp- 

of  the  republic.    The  massacres,  murders,  and  other  pressed,  occurred  prior  to  that  out  of  which  tbe^ 

atrocities  which  they  committed  show  what  the  pas-  questions  grow ;  but  the  States  continued  to  exist 

fiions  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  most  civilized  society  and  the  Union  remained  unbroken.     In  MtMscbfi- 

will  tempt  them  to  do  when  wholly  unrestrained  setts,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Ehode  Island,  and  ia  ^ev 

by  law.  Tork,  at  different  periods  in  our  history,  violect  lad 

The  men  of  our  race  in  every  age  have  struggled  armed  oppOFition  to  the  United  States  was  carried 

to  tie  up  the  hands  of  their  governments  and  Keep  on ;  but  the  relations  of  those  States  to  theFe^enl 

them  within  the  law ;  because  their  own  experience  Government  were  not  supposed  to  be  intcrrupteii  cr 

of  all  mankind  taught  them  that  rulers  could  not  be  changed  thereby  after  the  rebellious    portigss  cf 

relied  on  to  concede  those  rights  which  they  were  their  population  were  defeated  and  put  aowa.   It  a 

not  legally  bound  to  respect.    The  head  of  a  great  true  tnal  in  these  earlier  cases  there  was  n«  feumkl 

empire  has  sometimes  governed  it  with  a  mila  and  expression  of  a  determination  to  withdraw  &oa  the 

paternal  sway ;  but  the  Kindness  of  an  irresponsible  Union ;    but  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  Sc<itktT:< 

deputy  never  yields  what  the  law  does  not  ^xtort  States  the  ordinances  of  secession  were  treaxed  U 

from  him.    Between  such  a  master  and  the  people  all  the  friends  of  the  Union  as  mere  nuUitiea,  sad  u,- 

subjected  to  his  domination  there  can  be  nothing  but  now  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the  States  tbraudns. 
enmity;  he  punishes  them  if  they  resist  his  authority;  '  If  we  admit  that  they  had  any  force  or  validiiT.  ^r 

and  if  they  submit  to  it  he  hates  them  for  their  ser-  that  they  did  in  fact  take  the  States  in  which  thej 

vility.                                   ^  were  passed  out  of  the  Union,  we  sweep  froan  aii4':r 

I  come  now  to  a  question  which  is,  if  possible,  our  feet  all  the  grounds  upon  which  we  stand  ia  jas- 

still  more  important.    Have  we  the  power  to  estab-  tifying  the  use  of  Federal  force   to  maintais  t^ 

lish  and  carry  into  execution  a  measure  like  this?    I  integrity  of  the  Government. 

answer,  certainly  not,  if  we  derive  our  authority  This  is  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  time  of  pe^ 

from  the  Constitution,  and  if  we  are  bound  by  the  There  is  not  in  any  one  of  the  States  brought  «Dcrr 

limitations  which  it  imposes.    This  proposition  is  its  operation  either  war  or  insurrection.     The  Uw* 

perfectly  clear :  that  no  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov-  of  the  States  and  of  the  Federal  Government  ire  *- 

emment,  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial,  can  have  in  undisturbed    and   harmonious  operation.     Tl' 

any  just   powers   except  those  which   it   derives  courts,  State  and  Federal,  are  open  and  in  the  foil 

through  and  exercises  under  the  organic  law  of  the  exercise  of  their  proper  authority.   Over  evexr  Suie 

Union.   Outside  of  the  Constitution  we  have  no  legal  comprised  in  these  five  military  districtd,  life,  ohertT. 

authority  more  than  private  citizens,  and  within  it  and  property  are  secured  by  State  laws  and  FederJ 

we  have  only  so  much  as  that  instrument  gives  us.  laws,  and  the  national  Constitution  is  everywhere  12 

This  broad  principle  limits  all  our  function  and  ap-  force  and  everywhere  obeyed.     What«  then,  u  C* 

plies  to  all  subjects.    It  protects  not  only  the  citizens  ground  on  which  this  bill  proceeds  ?    Thetlikofu 

of  States  which  are  within  the  Union,  but  it  shields  bill  announces  that  it  is  intended  **  for  the  more  <& 

ever^  human  being  who  comes  or  is  brought  under  cient  government''  of  these  ten  States.     It  is  recite-^ 

our  jurisdiction.    We  have  no  right  to  do  in  one  by  way  of  preamble,  that  no  legal  State  govcraB'^'* 

place  more  than  in  another  that  which  the  Constitu-  "  nor  adequate  protection  for  life  or  property  "'  ex»M 

tion  says  we  shall  not  do  at  all.    If,  therefore,  the  in  those   States,  and  that  peace  and  good  crt* 

Southern  States  were  in  truth  out  of  the  Union,  we  should  bo  thus  enforced.     The  first  thing  «bkl 

could  not  treat  their  people  in  a  way  which  the  fun-  arrests  attention  upon  these  recitals  which  pref<^- 

daroental  law  forbids.  the  way  for  martial  law,  is  this :  that  the  odIt  Uxs- 

Some  persons  assume  that  the  success  of  our  arms,  dation  upon  which  martial  law  can  exist  xuidct  ^ 
in  crushing  the  opposition  that  was  made  in  some  of  form  of  Government  is  not  stated  or  so  much  as  pr.- 
tho  States  to  the  execution  of  the  Federal  laws,  re-  tended.  Actual  war,  foreign  invasion,  dionc^tic  in- 
duced these  States  and  all  their  people,  the  innocent  surrcction — none  of  these  appear,  and  none  of  tli-^* 
as  well  as  the  guilty,  to  the  condition  of  vassalage,  in  fact  exist.  It  is  not  even  recited  that  anj  slI 
and  gave  us  a  power  over  them  which  the  Constitu-  of  war  or  insurrection  is  threatened.  Let  us  *p*c«- 
tion  does  not  bestow  or  define  or  limit.  No  fallacy  here  to  consider,  upon  this  question  of  ccc^io- 
cau  be  more  transparent  than  this.  Our  victories  tional  law  and  the  power  of  Congress  *  recent  ue- 
subjectcd  the  insurgents  to  le^al  obedience,  not  to  cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uiiited  States,  •; 
the  yoke  of  an  arbitrary  despotism.     When  an  abso-  pm^  Milligan. 

lute  sovereign  reduces  his  rebellious  subjects  he  may  I  will  first  quote  from  the  opinion  of  the  ou^vc^ 

deal  with  them  according  to  his  pleasure,  because  he  of  the  court: 
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chises  tbem  by  hundreds  of  thoasands,  and  degrades 
them  all — eren  those  who  are  admitted  to  be  gnilt' 
less — from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condition  of 
Blares. 

The  pnrpose  and  object  of  the  bill,  the  general  in> 
tent  which  pervades  it  from  beginning  to  end,  is  to 
change  ^he  entire  stmcture  and  character  of  the 
State  goTemmcnts,  and  to  coAipel  them  by  force  to 
the  adoption  of  organic  laws  and  regulations  which 
they  are  unwilling  to  accept  if  led  to  themselves. 
The  negroes  have  not  askea  for  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing ;  the  vast  majority  of  them  have  no  idea  what  it 
means.  This  bill  not  only  thrusts  it  into  their  hands, 
but  compels  them,  as  well  as  the  whites,  to  use  it  in 
a  particular  wav.  If  they  do  not  form  a  constitution 
with  prescribea  articles  in  it,  and  afterward  elect  a 
Legislature  which  will  act  upon  certain  measures  in 
a  prescribed  way,  neither  blacks  nor  whites  can  be 
relieved  from  the  slavery  which  the  bill  imposes 
upon  them.  Without  pausing  here  to  consider 
the  policy  or  impolicy  or  Africanizing  the  southern 
part  of  our  territory,  I  would  simply  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  that  manifest,  well-known,  and 
universally  acknowledged  rule  of  constitutional  law 
which  declares  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
jurisdiction,  authority,  or  power  to  regulate  such  sub- 
jects for  any  State.  To  force  the  right  of  suf- 
frage out  of  the  hands  of  the  white  people  and  into 
the  hands  of  the  negroes  is  an  arbitrary  violation  of 
this  principle. 

The  bill  imposes  martial  law  at  once,  and  its 
operations  will  begin  so  soon  as  the  general  and  his 
troops  can  be  put  in  place.  The  dread  alternative 
between  its  harsh  rule  and  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  this  measure  is  not  suspended,  nor  are  the 
people  afforded  any  time  for  free  deliberation.  The 
Dill  says  to  them,  take  martial  law  first^  then  deliber- 
ate. And  when  they  have  done  all  this  measure  re- 
quires them  to  do,  other  conditions  and  contingen- 
cies, over  which  they  have  no  control,  yet  remain  to 
be  fulfilled  before  they  can  be  relieved  from  martial 
law.  Another  Congress  must  first  approve  the  con- 
stitutions made  in  conformity  with  tne  will  of  this 
Congress,  and  must  declare  tnese  States  entitled  to 
representation  in  both  Houses.  The  whole  question 
thus  remains  open  and  unsettled,  and  must  again 
occupy  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  agitation  which  now  prevails  will  continue 
to  disturb  all  portions  of  the  people: 

The  bill  also  denies  the  legality  of  the  governments 
often  of  the  States  which  participated  in  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
abolishing  slavery  forever  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United^  States,  and  practically  excludes  them 
from  the  Union.  If  this  assumption  of  the  bill  be 
correct,  their  concurrence  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  been  legally  given,  and  the  important  fact  is 
made  to  appear  that  the  consent  ot  three-fourths 
of  the  States — the  requisite  number — ^has  not  been 
constitutionally  obtained  to  the  ratification  of  that 
amendment,  thus  leaving  the  Question  of  slavery 
where  it  stood  before  the  amenament  was  officially 
declared  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

That  the  measure  proposed  by  this  bill  does  vio- 
late the  Constitution  in  the  particulars  mentioned, 
and  in  many  other  ways  which  I  forbear  to  enumer- 
ate, is  too  clear  to  admit  of  the  least  doubt.  It  only 
remains  to  consider  whether  the  injunctions  of  that 
instrument  ought  to  be  obeyed  or  not.  1  think  they 
ought  to  be  obeyed  for  reasons  which  I  will  proceed 
to  give  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  system  of  (Wjc  gov- 
ernment which  we  can  hope  to  have  as  a  nation. 
When  it  ceases  to  be  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  we 
may  perhaps  take  our  choice  between  complete 
anarchy,  a  consolidated  despotism,  and  a  total  dis- 
solution of  the  Union ;  but  national  liberty,  regu- 
lated by  law,  will  have  passed  beyond  our  reach. 

It  is  the  best  frame  or  government  the  world  ever 
saw.    No  other  is  or  can  be  so  well  adapted  to  the 


ffcnius,  habits,  or  wants  of  tbe  America  fttpk. 
Combining  the  strencth  of  a  great  empire  wi&  n- 
speakabie  olessings  of  local  8c&-gpvenuneiit,  btm; 
a  central  power  to  defend  the  general  iatenst,  nd 
recognizing  the  aathoritv  of  tbe  States  as  tb 
guaraians  of  industrial  rights,  it  is  **  the  sbe«t-iador 
of  our  safety  abr«ad  and  oar  peace  at  home.'*  h 
was  ordained  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  Uniaa,  csisV 
lish  justice,  insure  domestic  trangnniitT,  meaok 
the  general  welfare,  provide  for  theoommoB  oefcaee. 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  owselTcs  tai 
our  posterity."  These  great  ends  nave  beea  tttaick 
heretofore,  and  will  be  again,  by  faithfoi  obe£cMt 
to  it ;  but  they  are  certain  to  be  lost  if  we  treat  ni 
disregard  its  sacred  obligations. 

It  was  to  punish  the  ^ros«  crime  of  defrisf  tk 
Constitution,  and  to  vindicate  its  sunrene  aatiMsr, 
that  we  carried  on  a  bloody  war  of  four  yean'  dtn- 
tion.  Shall  we  now  acknowled^  that  ve  ncrilcd 
a  million  lives  and  expended  billions  of  treaaore  t, 
enforce  a  Constitution  which  is  not  worthy  ttfre^Mct 
and  preservation  ? 

Those  who  advocated  the  right  of  secesBOt  t&tpi 
in  their  own  justification  that  we  had  no  rnpri  ^ 
law,  and  that  their  rights  of  property,  fife,  ad 
liberty  would  not  be  sale  under  the  Constitatioa  u 
administered  by  ua.  If  we  now  verify  their  »»;- 
tion,  we  prove  that  they  were  in  truth  sod  m  ba 
fighting  tor  their  liberty,  and  instead  of  brac£ic 
their  leaders  with  the  dishonoring  name  of  trctrn 
against  a  righteous  and  legal  OovemmeDt  «e  ei^ 
vate  them  in  history  in  the  rank  of  self-«ae7iicii:; 
patriots,  consecrate  them  to  the  admiratioB  d  vx 
world,  and  place  them  by  the  side  of  WasbiaftK. 
Hampden,  and  Sidney.  No,  let  as  leave  tha  t*  » 
infamy  they  deserve,  punish  them  as  tbey  shoaU  be 
punished,  according  to  law,  and  take  npen  oszseim 
no  share  of  the  odium  which  they  ahouid  bearalne. 

It  is  a  part  df  our  public  history  which  «a  sew 
be  forgotten,  that  botn  Houses  of  Congress,  is  Ji'5. 
1861,  declared  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  resofatiosiLii 
the  war  was  and  should  be  carried  on  for  ao  p«P«* 
of  subjugation,  but  solely  to  enforce  the  Coasikifr?a 
and  laws,  and  that  when  this  was  yiekled  hj  the 
parties  in  rebellion,  the  contest  should  cease.  »i^ 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States  and  of  iain.- 
uals  unimpaired.  This  resolntion  was  adopted 
sent  forth  to  the  world  nuanimoosly  by  the  S«a:<. 
and  with  only  two  dissenting  voices  id  the  Howe.  1* 
was  accepted  by  the  friends  of  the  Unoa  k  -• 
South,  as  well  as  in  the  North,  as  expresaiac  hc*ae*^T 
and  truly  the  object  of  the  war.  On  the  with  rf  •* 
many  thousands  of  persons  in  both  sections  f^* 
their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the  caose.  To  nf*- 
diate  it  now,  by  refusing  to  the  States  and  t»  '> 
individuals  within  them  tSe  rights  which  the  C«*;- 
tution  and  laws  of  the  Union  wonld  secure  to  thfo.  ^ 
a  breach  of  our  plighted  honor  for  which  I  eaa  mtt- 
ine  no  excuse,  and  to  which  I  cannot  yoloBtarib'  W- 
come  a  party. 

The  evils  which  spring  from  the  unsettled  itaw  t 
Government  will  be  acknowledged  by  alL  Oz- 


our 


mercial  intercourse  b  impeded,  capital  is  in 
peril,  public  securities  fluctuate  in  value,  p*«^* 
Itself  is  not  secure,  and  the  sense  of  moral  and  pr-> 
ical  duty  is  impaired.  To  avert  these  calsaities  *« 
our  country  it  is  imperatively  reqoired  th^  »• 
should  immediately  decide  upon  some  coorse  m  it; 
ministration  which  can  be  stekdfasUy  adhered  i«.  * 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  any  srt<j|g°*^  "^ 
compromise,  or  plan  of  action,  whicn  is  inootistet** 
with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  wifl  ««<  ^*'' 
be  unavailing,  but  mischievous:  that  it  will  bat  ca.- 
tiply  the  present  evils  instead  of  reinoTM  »«- 
Tne  Constitution  in  its  whole  intejjritj  «»d  V^ 
throughout  the  leufjth  and  breadth  of  the  «»«,»  at 
best  of  all  compromises.  Besides,  oardaty  "*^*' Jj 
in  my  judgment,  leave  us  a  choice  betweeo  that  a- 
any  oUier.  1  believe  that  it  containt  »*^'^?^ 
that  is  80  much  needed,  and  tiiat,  if  the  co*nJia»» 
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excluded  from  the  pririlege  of  holdio^  oflSce  hj  said 
proposed  smcndmeDt  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  eligible  to  election  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conTcntion  to  frame  a  constitution  for 
any  of  said  rebel  States,  nor  shall  any  such  person 
TOite  for  members  of  such  convention. 

Si«.jp.  And  he  U  further  enacUdy  That  until  the 
people  of  said  rebel  States  shall  be  by  law  admitted 
to  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  tmy  civil  goremment  which  may  exist  there- 
in shall  be  deemed  provisional  only,  and  in  all  re- 
spects subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
United  States  at  any  time  to  abolish,  modify,  con- 
trol, or  supersede  the  same ;  and  in  all  elections  to 
any  office  under  such  provisional  governments  all 
persons  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  none  others, 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  the 
fiAh  section  of  this  act;  and  no  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  any  office  under  any  such  provisional  gov- 
ernments who  would  be  disqualified  from  boldinff 
office  under  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of 
said  constitutional  amendment. 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
LAFAYETTE  S.  FOSTER, 
President  of  the  Senate  ^o  tempore. 


Veto  of  the  Supplementary  Eeeotuiruetion  bill. 

To  ths  House  of  Bepresentativet : 

I  have  considered  the  bill  entitled  ''An act  supple- 
mentarv  to  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,'  passed 
March  2, 1867.  and  to  facilitate  restoration,''  and  now 
return  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  my 
objections. 

This  bill  provides  for  elections  in  the  ten  States 
brought  unaer  the  operation  of  the  original  act  to 
which  it  is  supplementary.  Its  details  are  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  elections  for  the  formation 
or  the  State  constitutions,  but  by  the  sixth  section 
of  the  bill  **  all  elections"  in  these  States  occurring 
while  the  original  act  remains  in  force  are  brought 
within  its  purview.  Referring  to  the  details,  it  will 
be  found  that,  first  of  all,  there  is  to  be  a  registration 
of  the  voters.  No  one  whose  name  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted on  the  list  is  to  be  allowed  to  vote  at  anv  of 
these  elections.  To  ascertain  who  is  entitled  to 
registration,  reference  is  made  necessary,  by  the  ex- 
press language  of  the  supplement,  to  the  original 
act  and  to  the  pending  bill.  The  fifth  section  of  the 
original  act  provides,  as  to  voters,  that  they  shal^be 
"male  citizens  of  the  State,  twenty -one  years  old 
and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition,  who  have  been  resident  of  said  State  for 
one  year."  This  is  the  general  qualification,  fol- 
lowed, however,  by  many  exceptions.  No  one  can 
be  registered,  according  to  the  ori^nal  act,  **who 
may  be  disfranchised  for  participation  in  the  rebel- 
lion," a  provision  which  left  undetermined  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  amounted  to  disfranchisement,  and 
whether,  without  a  judicial  sentence,  the  act  itself 
produced  that  effect.  This  supplemental  bill  super- 
adds an  oath,  to  be  taken  by  every  person  before  his 
name  can  be  admitted  upon  the  registration,  that  he 
has  "  not  been  disfranchised  for  participation  in  any 
rebellion  or  civil  war  against  the  United  States."  It 
thus  imposes  upon  every  person  the  necessity  and 
responsibility  of  deciding  for  himself,  under  the 
pcnl  of  punishment  by  a  inilitarv  commission,  if  he 
makes  a  mistake,  what  works  disfranchisement  by 
participation  in  rebellion,  and  what  amounts  to  such 
participation.  Almost  every  man — the  negro  as  well 
as  the  white^above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
was  resident  in  these  ten  States  during  the  rebellion, 
volnntarily  or  involuntarily,  at  some  time  and  in 
sotde  way  did  participate  in  resistance  to  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  General  Government.  The  question 
with  the  citizen  to  whom  this  oath  is  to  be  proposed 


must  be  a  fearfhl  one ;  for  while  the  hiH  does  sot  k- 
clare  that  perjury  may  be  assizned  for  nd  iM 
swearing,  nor  fix  any  penalty  Tor  the  oieBce,  i* 
must  not  forf^et  that  martial  law  prerails;  (k 
every  person  is  answerable  to  a  militarr  caBHk 
sion,  without  previous  presentment  by  i  gn&d  jcr 
for  any  charge  that  mav  be  made  against  lijm ;  vii 
that  the  supreme  authority  of  the  militvj  vsl 
mander  determines  the  question  u  to  wkit  U  a 
offence,  and  what  is  to  be  the  measure  of  pvaiu- 
ment. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  bin  provides  **tbt  tk 
commanding  general  of  each  district  shall  i|>pout  m 
many  boards  of  registration  as  maj  be  iiec<«L7 
consisting  of  three  loyal  officers  or  p«woa."  TL 
only  qualification  stated  for  tb»e  ofieen  if  te 
they  must  be  **  loyal."  They  may  be  person  it  ife- 
military  service  or  civilians,  resideats  of  the  Stft 
or  strangers.  Yet  these  persons  are  to  excrrv 
most  important  duties,  and  are  vested  with  oiliai:-! 
discretion.  They  are  to  decide  what  Damei  ^  W 
placed  upon  the  register;  and  from  thcff  dtcw:: 
there  is  to  be  no  appeal.  They  are  to  gDKmteQ^ 
the  elections,  and  to  decide  all  qnestio&s  vikh  ar 
arise.  They  are  to  have  the  custody  of  the  brfj^ 
and  to  make  returns  of  the  persons  elected.  WK.^ 
ever  frauds  or  errors  they  may  commit  saait  pia 
without  redress.  All  that  is  leh  for  the  e«BO»:- 
ing  general  is  to  receive  the  returns  of  the  ckcaai 
open  the  same,  and  ascertain  who  are  chotcB  "•:■ 
cording  to  the  returns  of  the  officers  who  eoodaeW 
eaid  elections."  By  such  means,  and  with  this  irt 
of  agency,  are  the  convections  of  deiegatei «  ^ 
constituted. 

As  the  delegates  are  to  speak  for  the  peofit  ecs- 
mon  justice  would  seem  to  require  that  thej  «h«c^ 
have  outhority  from  the  people  themsclres.  5e«- 
vention  so  constituted  will  in  any  sewe  Kfwe* 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  State*;  fcz. 
under  the  all-embracing  exceptions  of  these  hivkj 
a  construction  which  ttie  uncertainty  of  the  ch^j 
as  to  disfranchisement  leaves  open  to  the  botri  «^ 
officers,  the  great  body  of  the  people  may  be  »j 
eluded  from  the  polls,  and  firom  all  opp"*^^^ 
expressing  their  own  wishes,  or  voting  tbr(lekg«*d 
who  will  mithfully  reflect  their  sentiments. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  furthtf  to  iaiTwap* 
the  details  of  this  bilL  No  consideratioa  coaM  is- 
duce  me  to  give  my  approval  to  sndi  an  ekcti^-** 
for  any  purpose,  and  especially  for  the  great  pcpj*< 
of  framing  the  constitution  or  a  State.  If  e»iT  a* 
American  citizen  should  be  left  to  the  free  exf^» 
of  his  own  judgment,  it  is  when  he  is  enga«d  icw 
work  of  forming  the  fundamental  law  niwer»t- 
he  is  to  live.  Thart  is  his  work,  and  it  caooo*  pr  F 
ly  be  taken  out  of  his  hands.  All  this  )Kp^'^ 
proceeds  upon  the  contrary  assuroptioii,  tW  f* 
people  of  each  of  these  States  shall  haTe  ao  wr;^ 
tution  except  such  as  mav  be  arbifrarilr  dictttte  H 
Congress  and  formed  under  the  rMtraint  of  Bxar 
rule.  A  plain  statement  of  fiacts  makes  this  «> 
dent. 

In  all  these  States  there  are  existing  ««*"** 
formed  in  the  accustomed  way  by  the  peo|^;  ^'^ 
gross,  however,  declares  that  these  consutuUops^ 
not  "loyal  and  republican,"  and  requires  the pr** 
to  form  them  anew.    What,  then,  in  the  op«a  ""^ 
Congress,  is  necessary  to  make  the  constitowc  ■-  * 
State  *' loyal  and  republican?"     The  ori|n*»' 
answers  the  question.    It  is  universal  nefro  «**'* 
a  question  which  the  Federal  ConstitntioD  wt»  - 
the  States   themselves.     All  this  1««»*^"  ;; 
chinery  of  martial  law,  military  coercion,  aw  ; ' 
litical  disfranchisement,  is  avowedly  for  th»t  F"^ 
pose  and  none  other.    'i\xe  existing  co^^^^J^^* 
the  ten  States  conform  to  the  «"^'^<^'^'*ffr/5j, 
ards  of  loyalty  and  republicanism.    Indeed,  n     • 
are  degrees  in  republican  forms  of  poTemmeni.^ 
constitutions  are  more  republican  "*'•'*■*' J  aI 
these  Sutes— four  of  which  were  mtoben  «  " 
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punish,  or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  distarbers.  of  the  ecntire,  and  was  in  the  fall  and  lawfiil  exerdie  of  i[ 

public  peace  and  criminals,  and  to  this  end  he  may  these  powers,  except  odIj  that  itwu  not  eotid^u 

allow  local  civil  tribunals  U)  take  jurisdiction  of  and  representation  as  a  State  of  the  Union.   This  tix- 

ti^  offenders,  or,  when  in  his  judgment  it  may  be  ing  government  is  not  set  aside;  it  ii  reco^iiiM 

necessary  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  he  shall  have  more  than  once  by  the  act    It  is  not  in  anj  ocs  if 

power  to  organixe  militaiy  commissions  or  tribunals  its  departments,  or  as  to  any  one  of  its  fdnctiofts  rs 

for  that  purpose ;  and  all  interference,  under  color  pealed  or  modified  by  this  act,  saveonlj  intliequl- 


persons  put  the  mode  of  framing 

under  military  arrest  "by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  be  The  act  does  not  in  any  other  reM>ect  chaen  tif 

tried  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  no  cruel  or  provisional  government,  nor  does  the  act  acmb 

unusual  punishment  shall  be  inflicted ;  and  no  sen-  the  military  authority  to  chan^  it.    The  power  t'. 

tence  of  any  military  commission  or  tribunal  hereby  further  changing  it  is  reserved,  not  mnied,  aod  h  i- 

authorized,  affecting  the  life  or  liberty  of  anv  person,  reserved  to  Congress,  not  deleg^^  to  the  miliuT 

shall  be  executed  until  it  is  approved  by  the  officer  commander. 

In  command  of  the  district,  and  the  laws  and  regu-  Congress  was  not  satisfied  with  the  orguic  bv,  x 

lations  for  the  government  of  the  Army  shall  not  be  constitution,  under  which  this  civil  goTenaeBtWd 

affected  by  this  act,  except  in  so  far  as  they  conflict  established.    That  constitution  was  to  be  ebcfff 

with  its  provisions :  I^avicUd,  That  no  sentence  of  in  only  one  particular  to  make  it  acceptabte  to  Cv;- 

death  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  car-  gress,  and  that  was  in  the  matter  of  the  ekeiin 

ried  into  effect  without  the  approval  of  the  Presi-  franchise.    The  purpose,  the  sole  object  of  tkb  ar 

dent."  is  to  effect  that  change,  and  to  effect  it  bj  the  aci*<^ 

The  fifth  section  declares  the  qualification  of  voters  of  the  people  of  the  State,  or  such  of  thca  u  tr 

in  all  elections,  as  well  to  frame  the  new  constitution  made  voters,  by  means  of  elections  proTided  for  'n 

for  each  State  as  in  the  elections  to  be  held  under  the  act,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  preferTe  ofdn  ak 

the  provisional  government  until  the  new  State  con-  to  punish  offenders,  if  found  necessaij,  bjia£&7 

stitution  is  ratified  by  Congress,  and  also  fixes  the  commissions. 

qualifications  of  the  aelegates  to  frame  the  new  con-  We,  are,  therefore,  not  at  a  loss  to  bor  tk 

stitution.  powers  were  possessed  by  the  existing  cinl  utV' 

The  sixth  section  provides  "  that  until  the  people  ity.    The  only  question  is  upon  the  powers  coiffW 

of  said  rebel  Slates  shall  be  by  law  admitted  to  rep-  on  the  military  authority.    Whatcrer  power  fc  :< 

resentation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  given  to  the  military  remains  with  the  ciril  gcTa^ 

any  civil  governments  wnich  majr  exist  therein  shall  ment. 

be  deemed  provisional  only,  and  in  all  respects  sub-  'We  see,  first  of  all,  that  each  of  these  State;  ii 

ject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Umted  States  ''made  subject  to    the    militarf  anthoritr  of  t^ 

at  any  time  to  abolish,  modify,' control,  or  supersede  United  States" — not  to  the  mihtary  Mtboritrii- 

the  same;   and  in  all  elections  to  any  office  under  gether,  but  with  this  express  limitation, ''if  btfe» 

such  provisional  governments,  all  persons  shall  be  after  prescribed." 

entitled  to  vote,  and  none  others,  who  are  entitled  We  must,  then,  examine  what  isthereiniftt?'^ 

to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  vided,  to  find  the  extent  and  natare  of  tlie  pvfc: 

this  act ;  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  granted. 

under  any  such  provisional  governments  who  would  This,  then,  is  what  is  granted  to  tiie  mOitm  re:: 

be  disqualified  from  holding  office  under  the  pro-  mander:  the  power  or  duty  *' to  protect  tUpttw" 

visions  of  the  third  article  of  said  constitutional  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  npF,^ 

amendment."  insurrection,  disorder,  and  violence,  tnd  to  fr^ 

The  duties  devolved  upon  the  commanding  gen-  or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  disturbers  (rf  tbe  p«  • 

eral  by  the  supplementary  act  relate  altogether  to  peace  and  criminals,"  and  he  may  do  thi»  br  w 

the  registration  of  voters  and  the  elections  to  be  agency  of  the  criminal  courts  of  the  State, «.  ^ 

held  under  the  provisions  of  that  act.    And  as  to  necessary,  he  may  resort  to  military  tribwal*. 

these  duties  they  are  plainly  enough  expressed  in  This  comprises  all  the  powers  given  to  tie  nifiav 

the  act,  and  it  is  not  understood  that  any  question,  commander. 

not  heretofore  considered  in  the  opinion  referred  to,  Here  is  a  general  clause  making  it  the  doty  f  ft* 

has  arisen  or  is  likely  to  arise  in  respect  to  them,  military  commander  to  ^veprotwrtion  to  all  p<tv^ 

My  attention,  therefore,  b  directed  to  the  powers  in  their  rights  of  person  ana  propertt.   Coj»8«^ 

and  duties  of  the  military  commanders  under  the  by  itself,  and  without  reference  to  the  coaieit  *^ 

oriflinal  act.  to  other  provisions  of  the  act,  it  is  liable,  firo&  • 

We  see  clearly  enough  that  this  act  contemplates  generality,  to  be  misunderstood, 

two  distinct  governments  in  each  of  these  ten  States;  What  sort  of  protection  is  here  meant!  »-^ 

the  one  military,  the  other  civil.    The  civil  govern-  violations  of  the  rights  of  persons  or  of  propertr  o^ 

ment  is  recognized  as  existing  at  the  date  of  the  act ;  here  intended  ?    In  what  manner  is  this  prot«»' 

the  military  government  is  created  by  the  act.    Both  to  be  given  ?    These  questions  arise  at  oace.     ^  ^ 

are  provisional,  and  both  are  to  continue  until  the  It  appears  that  some  of  the  miKtary  coiBia»^  ^ 

new  State  constitution  is  framed  and  the  State  is  ad-  have  understood  this  grant  of  power  as  all-c«f* 

mitted  to  representation  in  Congress.    When  that  hensive.  conferring  on  them  the  power  to  rc^ 

event  takes  place,  both  these  provisional  govern-  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  Stiw^ 

ments  are  to  cease.    In  contemplation  of  this  act,  to  appoint  other  officers  in  their  place*,  to !«?«; 

this  military  authority  and  this  civil  authority  are  to  the  legislative  power  of  the  State,  to  ****JJ" 

be  carried  on  together.    The  people  in  these  States  their  control,  by  officers  appointed  by  the««***" 

are  made  subject  to  both,  and  must  obey  both,  in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  rereoa**  •; 

their  respective  jurisdictions.  the  State,  to  prohibit  the  execution  of  the  »»»  • 

There  is,  then,  an  imperative  necessity  to  define  the  State  by  tne  agency  of  its  appointed  o4<*«^- 

as  clearly  as  possible  the  line  which  separates  the  agents,  to  change  the  existing  laws  in  mattef?  ^ar^ 

two  jurisdictions,  and  the  exact  scope  of  the  au-  ing  purely  civH  and  private  rights,  to  ^F^ 

thonty  of  each.  enjom  the  execution  of  the  judgments  and  dM|^ 

Now,  as  to  civil  authority,  recognized  by  the  act  as  of  the  established  State  courts,  to  interfwe  » -' 

the  provisional  civil  government,  it  covered  every  ordinary   administration   of  justice  in  t*«, ' 

department  of  civil  jurisdiction  in  each  of  these  courts,  by  prescribing  new  qnalificatioa»K>r  J^^^ 

States.    It  had  all  the  characteristics  and  powers  and  to  change,  upon  the  ground  of  *^P*^^^^ 

of  a  State  government,  legislative,  judicial,  and  ex-  existing  relations  of  the  parties  to  coatracti,  F^ 
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agents  for  conducting  Indian  affairs,  and  upon  prob«  and  maintain  such  free  constitutions  of  lelf-foren- 

able  suspicion  thej  were  promptly  displaced  by  my  mcnt  when  once  happily  established,    t  know  tc 

predecessor,  so   far  as  they  held  their  offices  under  other  way  in  which  they  can  be  preserred  tad  Btai> 

cxecutire  authority,  and  their  duties  were  confided  to  tained    except    by  a  constant  adheraiee  to  tkec 

new  and  loyal  successors.     No  complaints  against  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of  national  ai^ 

that  power  or  doubts  of  its  wisdom  were  entertained  ence,  with  such  adaptations  as  mav  become  necestvr, 

in  any  cjuarter.    I  sincerely  trust  and  believe  that  no  alwaprs  to  be  effected,  however,  through  the  a^«ack 

such  civil  war  is  likely  to  occur  again.    I  cannot  and  m  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  origin:!  coostits- 

doubt,  however,  that  in  whatever  form  and  on  what-  tions  themselves.    Whenever  administrmtioQ  Ms  or 

ever  occasion  sedition  can  rise,  an  effort  to  hinder  or  seems  to  fail  in  securing  any  of  the  great  ends  fcr 

embarrass  or  defeat  the  legitimate  action  of  this  Gov-  which  repubUcan    government   is  establisbtd,  tbe 

cmment,  whether  by  preventing  the  collection  of  proper  course  seems  to  be  to  renew  the  original  ifir* 

revenue  or  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  separating  it  and  forms  of  the  Constitution  itself, 

the  States  or  betraying  the  countnr  to  a  foreign  ene-  ANDREW  J0H5S01 

my,  the  power  of  removal  from  office  by  the  Execu-  Washington,  March  2, 1867. 

tiye,  as  it  has  heretofore  existed  and  been  practised,  

will  be  found  indispensable.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, as  a  depository  of  the  executive  authority  of  Veto  l>y  President  JoiDfSoy  of  the  UU  ^'tcpr^-  . 
the  nation,  I  dp  not  feel  at  liberty  to  unite  with  Con-  ^^  f^  ^/^^  ^^^^  eMcient  gotemment  of  tk 
gress  in  reversing  It  by  giving  my  approval  of  the  bill.  ^^i^/  e/«/^- »  i/:^*.Jri  o   ica? 

At  the  eariy  cTay  whin  the  question  was  settled,  ^^^^^  States,''  March  2,  1867. 

and  indeed  at  the  several  periods  when  it  has  subsc-  To  theHovse  of  BepresmMitet  : 

quently  been  agitated,  the  success  of  the  Constitution  I  have  examined  the  bill  to  **  provide  for  t))«  bptp 

of  the  U  nited  States  as  a  new  and  peculiar  system  of  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States  "  vitb  tbt 

free  representative  government  was  held  doubtful  in  care  and  anxiety  which  its  transcendent  importaMe 

other  countries,  and  was  even  a  subject  of  patriotic  is  calculated  to  awaken.    I  am  unable  to  give  it  lt 

apprehension  among  the  American  people  themselves,  assent  for  reasons  so  grave  that  I  hope  a  itatefnri 

A  trial  of  nearly  eighty  years,  through  the  vicissi-  of  them  may  have  some  influence  on  the  nisd»  of  ib« 

tudes  of  foreign  conflicts  and  of  civifwar,  is  confi-  patriotic  and  enlightened  men  with  whom  the  <ifc^ 

dently  regarded  as   having  extinguished  all  such  sion  must  ultimately  rest. 

doubts  and  apprehensions  for  the  future.    During  The  bill  places  all  the  people  of  the  ten  Stun 

those  eijghty  years  the  people  of  the  United  States  therein  named  under  the  absolute  dominioa  of  »}- 

have  enjoyed  a  measure  of  security,  peace,  prosper-  tary  rulers ;  and  the  preamble  undertakes  tofirf  the 

ity,  and  happiness  never  surpasssed  hy  any  nation,  reason  upon  which  the  measure  is  baaed,  and  de 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  triumphant  success  of  ground  upon  which  it  is  justified.     It  dedsra  tM 

the  Constitution  is  due  to  the  wonderful  wisdom  with  were  exist  in  those  States  no  legal  govavmcat*  ir4 

which  the  functions  of  government  were  distributed  no  adequate  protection  for  life  or  propertv,  uA  tf> 

between  the  three  principal  departments — the  legisla-  aerts  the  necessity  for  enforcing  peace  tsA  po^  w- 

tive,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial — andtothefidel-  der  within  their  limits.    Is  this  true  as  a  matter  d 

ity  with  which  each  has  confined  itself,  or  been  con-  fact? 

fined  by  the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  within  its  It  is  not  denied  that  the  States  in  questioo  kin 

peculiar  and  proper  sphere.  each  of  them  an  actual  government,  with  aO  t:« 

While  a  just,  proper,  and  watchful  jealousy  of  ex-  powers,  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative,  wt:h 

eoutive  power  constantly  prevails,  as  it  ought  ever  to  properly  belong  to  a  free  State.    They  are  orfsaitrf 

prevail,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  an  efficient  Execu-  like  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and,  like  then,  tier 

tive,  capable,  in  the  language  of  the  oath  prescribed  make,  administer,  and  execute  the  laws  whkh  coa- 

to  the  President,  of  executing  the  laws  within  the  cem  their  domestic  affairs.  An  existing  i*/****  r>^- 

sphere  of  executive  action,  of  preserving,  protecting,  ernment,  exercising  such  functions  as  these,  isharii 

and  defending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  State  upon  all  matters  within  it5  i»- 

is  an  indispensable  security  for  tranquillity  at  home,  risdiction.    To  pronounce  the  supreme  law-sukiaf 

and  peace,  honor,  and  safety  abroad.    Governments  power  of  an  established  State  illc^  is  to  sir  t:^ 

have  been  erected  in  many  countries  upon  our  model,  law  itself  is  unlawful. 

If  one  or  many  of  them  have  thus  far  failed  in  fully  The   provisions  which   these  governments  ktn 

securing  to  their  people  the  benefits  which  we  have  made  for  the  preservation  of  order,  the  soppresiC'-;: 

derived  from  our  system,  it  may  be  confidently  as-  of  crime,  and  the  redress  of  private  injuries^  srt  is 

serted  that  their  misfortune  has  resulted  from  their  substance  and  principle  the  same  as  those  which  p- 

unfortunate  failure  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  each  vail  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  other  ciriM 

of  the  three  great  departments  while  preserving  hai^  countries.     They  certainly  have  not  suceeedeJ  ■ 

mony  among  them  all.    .  preventing  the  commission  of  all  crime,  nor  bat  tk^e 

Having  at  an  early  period  accepted  the  Constitu-  been  accomplished  anywhere  in  the  world.    Thw? 

tion  in  regard  to  the  executive  office  in  the  sense  in  as  weU  as  elsewhere,  offenders  sometimes  eeoafe  6r 

which  it  was  interpreted  with  the  concurrence  of  its  want  of  vigorous  prosecution,  and  occaaioBaHT,  J•^ 

founders,  I  have  found  no  sufficient  grounds,  in  the  haps,  by  the  inefficiency  of  courts  or  the  prgaci.'* 

arguments  now  opposed  to  that  construction  or  in  of  jurors.    It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the«  tr.* 

an^  assumed  necessity  ofthe  times,  for  changing  those  have  been  much  increased  and  aggravated,  5f*^ 

opmions.    For  these  reasons  I  return  the  bill  to  the  and*  South,  by  the  demoralixing  infioencei  ti  or . 

Senate,  in  which  House  it  originated,  for  the  farther  war  and  hy  ttie  rancorous  passions  wbick  the  cms*"* 

consideration  of  Congress,  which  the  Constitution  has  engendered.    But  that  these  people  are  i» 

prescribes.    Insomuch  as  the  several  parts  of  the  bill  taining  local  governments  for  thwnselves  whick  k*^ 

which  I  have  not  considered  are  matters  chiefly  of  bitualljr  defeat  the  object  of  all  govemmeot,  *P^."*^ 

detail,  and  are  based  altogether  upon  the  theory  of  der  their  own  lives  and  property  insecure,  i*  ™  wf 

the  Constitution  from  which  I  am  obliged  to  dissent,  utterly  improbable,  and  the  avennent  of  the  M:^ 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  examine  them  that  effect  is  not  supported  by  any  evidcoce  wt  ••"a 

with  a  view  to  make  them  an  occasion  of  distinct  and  has  come  .to  mv  knowledge.    All  the  inform*!-* 

special  objections.    Experience,  I  think,  has  shown  I  have  on  the  subject  convinces  me  that  ^^J**"*^ 

that  it  is  the  easiest,  as  it  is  also  the  most  attractive,  of  the  Southern  people  and  those  who  coptrw  w  - 

of  studies  to  frame  constitutions  for  the  8elf-govem«  public  acts,  while  they  entertain  divene  of«-'*7^*  "• 

ment  of  free  States  and  nations.  Questions  of  Federal  policy,  are  complet«[f  \"^  ! 

But  I  think  experience  has  equallv  shown  that  it  is  tne  effort  to  reorganize  their  society  on  tb*  besw  « 

the  most  difficult  of  all  political  labors  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  restore  their  mutual  proqwnty  as  r«a* 
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to  inTasioD,  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  prored  bj  the  commandioff  genera],  and  onlj  h 

determine  in  what  States  or  districts  such  great  and  cases  where  it  affects  the  Hie  of  the  accused  thit  it 

imminent  public  dan^r  exists  as  justifies  the  author-  needs  also  the  approral  of  the  President, 

ization  of  militorj  tnbunals  for  the  trial  of  crimes  As  to  crimes  or  offences  against  the  lawi  d*  tk 

and  offences  against  the  discipline  or  security  of  the  United  States,  the  military  authoritj  can  ti^  u 

Army  or  against  the  public  safety."  cognizance  of  them,  nor  in  an^  way  interfere  wtk 

Limiting  myself  here  simply  to  the  construction  of  the  regular  administration  of  justice  by  the  ap|n> 

this  act  ot  Congress,  and  to  the  question  in  what  priate  Federal  courts. 

way  it  should  bo  executed,  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  In  the  opinion  heretofore  given  upon  other  ^ao- 

saying  that  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  or  control-  tions  arising  under  these  laws,  I  gave  t  largt  fat 

ling  necessity  would  give  any  color  of  authority  for  your  consideration  the  grounds  noon  whkrh  ay  cee- 

arraigning  a  citizen  before  a  military  commission.  A  elusions  were  arrived  at,  intending  thereafter  U 
5hi             *  "      "       " 


Serson  charged  with  crime  in  any  of  these  military  state  these  conclusions  in  a  concise  and  dear 

istricts  has  rights  to  be  protected,  rights  the  most  mary.  I  now  proceed  to  execute  that  pnrpoee^  viaa 

sabred  and  inviolable,  and  among  these  the  right  of  is  made  especially  necessary  from  the  confostoa  aai 

trial  by  jury  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  When  doubts  which  have  arisen  upon  that  opinion  is  tk 

a  citizen  is  arraigned  before  a  military  commission  public  mind,  caused  in  part  by  the  erron  of  ibr 

on  a  criminal  charge,  he  is  no  longer  under  the  pro-  telegraph  and  the  press  in  its  poblication.  a»i  >i 

tection  of  law,  nor  surrounded  with  those  safeguards  part  by  the  inaptitude  of  the  eeneral  reader  to  io£^ 

which  are  provided  in  the  Constitution .  carefully  the  successive  ana  depeodent  stepi  cf  % 

This  act,  passed  in  a  time  of  peace,  when  all  the  protracted  legal  opinion. 

courts,  State  and  Federal,  are  in  the  undisturbed  

exercise  of  their  jurisdiction,  authorizes,  at  the  dis-  ^°  -*"  EmrLKD  to  bkowt^tiox. 

cretion  of  a  military  officer,  the  seizure,  trial,  and  1.  The  oath  prescribed  in  the  snpplemei^  ss 

condemnation  of  the  citizen.    The  accused  may  be  defines  all  the  qualifications  required,  and  erery  p«f- 

sentenced  to  death,  and  the  sentence  may  be  exe-  son  who  can  take  that  oath  is  entitled  to  hiTe  Ik 

cuted,  without   an    indictment,    without    counsel,  name  entered  upon  the  list  of  voters, 

without  a  jury,  and  without  a  judge.    A  sentence  2.  The  board  of  registration  have  no  as^Mfirr  lo 

which  forfeits  all  the  property  of  the  accused  re-  administer  any  other  oath  to  the  oerson  appirisf  is 

quires  no  approval.    Ir  it  affects  the  liberty  of  the  registration  than  this  prescribea  oath ;  nor  t^  >£• 

accused,  it  requires  the  approval  of  the  command-  minister  any  oath  to  any  other  person,  toadHae  t.i 

ing  general ;  and  if  it  affects  his  life,  it  requires  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant^  or  the  £dattj  m  Mu 

approval  of  the  general  and  of  the  President.    MiU-  oath  so  taken  by  him.    The  act  to  gnaid  agtiBS 

tary  and  executive  authority  rule  throughout  in  the  falsity  in  the  oath,  provides  that,  if  false,  the  ftnm 

trial,  the  sentence,  and  the  execution.    No  lutbeoB  taking  it  shall  be  tried  and  pnniabed  for  penmy. 

corpus  from  any  State  court  can  be  invoked ;  for  this  No  provision  is  made  for  chaUen^ng  t^  ^nS- 

law  declares  that  all  interference,  under  color  of  fications  of  the  applicant,  or  entering^  npoo  aaj  tniJ 

State  authority,  with  the  exercise  of  military  an-  or  investigation  or  his  qaalificatiooa,  either  byvd- 

thority  under  this  act,  shall  be  nuU  and  void.''  nesses  or  any  other  form  of  proof. 

I  repeat  it,  that  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  neces-  8.  As  to  citizenship  and  residence. 

sity  can  give  any  color  of  authority  to  a  military  The  applicant  for  registration  must  be  a  citiKa  nf 

commander  to  call  into  exercise  such  a  power. '  It  is  the  State  and  of  the  u  nited  States,  and  oust  be  • 

a  power  the  exercise  of  which  may  involve  him  and  resident  of  a  county  included  in  the  electkm  diitnci. 

every  one  concerned  in  the  gravest  responsibilities.  He  may  be  registered  if  he  has  been  such  dtiiafar 

The  occasion  for  its  exercise  should  be  reported  at  a  period  less  than  twelve  months  at  the  time  be  ^• 

once  to  the  Executive  for  such  instructions  as  may  phes  for  registration,  but  he  cannot  vote  at  soy  ^c- 

be  deemed  necessary  and  proper.  lion  unless liis  citizenship  has  then  extended  te  tb^ 

Questions  have  arisen  whether,  under  this  power,  full  term  of  one  year.    As  to  snch  a  person  the  exm 

these  military  commissioners  can  take  cognizance  of  length  of  his  citizenship  should  be  noted  e^Mcie 

offences  committed  before  the  passage  of  the  act>  his  name  on  the  list,  so  that  it  may  appear  oo  tbt 

and  whether  they^an  try  and  punish  for  acts  not  day  of  election,  upon  reference  to  the  luA»wbe:bff 

made  crimes  or  offences  by  Federal  or  State  law.  the  full  term  has  then  been  luscompUabed. 

^  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  have  no  jurisdic-  4.  An  unnaturalized  person  cannot  take  this  et&L 

tion  as  to  either.    They  can  take  cognizance  of  no  but  an  alien  who  has  been  naturalized  can  take  a. 

ofi*ence  that  has  not  happened  after  the  law  took  and  no  other  proof  of  naturalizatioD  can  be  rsquovi 

effect.    Inasmuch  as  the  tribunal  to  punish,  and  the  fi^om  him. 

measure  or  decree  of  punishment,  are  established  6.  No  one  who  is  not  twenty-one  rears  of  a$e  il 

by  this  act,  we  must  construe  it  to  be  prospective  tiie  time  of  registration  can  take  the  oath,  i&  W 

and  not  retroactive.    Otherwise  it  would  take  the  must  swear  that  he  has  then  attained  thai  ^:e. 

character  of  an  «b  post  facto  law.    Therefore,  in  the  6.  No  one  who  has  been  disfranchised  for  pcrto> 

absence  of  any  language  which  g^ives  the  act  a  re-  nation  in  any  rebellion  a^inst  the  United  Statat.  •» 

trospect,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  cannot  apply  to  for  felony  committed  against  the  laws  of  any  SnU 

past  offences.  or  of  the  United  StateSj  can  safely  take  this  oatk. 

There  is  no  legislative  power  given  under  this  The  actual  participation  in  a  rebellion  or  the  acteJ 

military  bill  to  establish  a  new  criminal  code.     The  commission  of  a  felony,  does  not  amount  to  di2&«- 

authonty  given  is  to  try  and  punish  criminals  and  chisement.    The  sort  of  disfranchisement  here  bk*^ 

offenders,   and    this  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  is  that  which  is  declared  by  law  passed  by  coaipeiE:' 

crimes  and  offences  have  been  committed ;  but  no  authority,  or  which  has  been  fixed  npon  the  traaa.- 

person  can  be  called  a  criminal  or  an  offender  for  by  the  sentence  of  the  court  which  tried  him  kr  & 

doing  an  act  which  when  done  was  not  prohibited  by  crime, 

law.  No  law  of  the  United    Staes  has  declared  tb 

But  as  to  the  measure  of  punishment,  I  regret  to  penalty  of  dlsfranchbement  for  participatioo  ia  r^ 

be  obliged  to  sa^  that  it  is  left  altogether  to  the  bellion  alone.    Nor  is  it  known  that  any  rock  k» 

military  authorities,  with  onlv  this  limitation,  that  exists  in  either  of  these  ten  States,  except  peAi^ 

the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  shall  not  be  cruel  or  Virgjinia,  as  to  which  State  special  instructMcs  wt^ 

unusual.    The  military,  commission  may  try  the  ac-  be  given.                                    ^  ^                    ^ 

cused,  fix  the  measure  of  punishment,  even  to  the  7.  As  to  disfranchisement  arising  from  having  W« 

penalty  of  death,  and  direct  the  execution  of  the  office,  followed  by  participation  in  rebellion, 

sentence.    It  is  only  when  the  sentence  affects  the  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  oath,  aaj 

"life  or  liberty  "  of  the  person  ^at  it  need  be  ap-  requires  strict  attenUon  to  arrive  at  its  meaninf.   a 
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requeaiiog  the  President  **io  communicate  to  the  latnro  of  liabiUtiea  which  these  States  IkadjoitiTtBi 

Senato  copies  of  all  orders,  instmctions,  circular  let-  legally  incurred.                  ANDREW  JOHfiSOS. 

ters,  or  letters  of  advice,  issued  to  the  rcspectiye  miU  Washinqtox,  D.  C,  July  15,  1367. 

itar^  o£Bcers  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  sereral  ^ 
military  districts  under  the  act  passed  March  2, 1867, 

entitled  *  An  act  to  ororide  for  the  more  efficient  gov-  p*^^  ^f  the  Supplementary  BeamUructi^  BUI 

emment  of  the  rebel  States/ and  the  act  supplemen-  '^                   T^iUi  \q   iftftT 

tary  thereto,  passed  March  23,  1867 ;  also  copies  of  ^    ,                   ,  •'^'^  *^'.  ^^^^' 

all  opinions  given  to  him  by  the  Attorney-General  of*  To  tU  House  of  Jiq^resenUzitref 

the  United  States  touching  the  construction  and  in-  ,    of  the  IniUd  St<d^ : 

terpretation  of  said  acts,  and  of  all  correspondence  I  return  herewith  the  bill  entitled  *' As  set  nj^ 

relating  to  the  operation,  construction,  or  execution  mentary  to  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  proridc  fi»  tfc« 

of  said  acts  that  may  have  taken  place  between  him-  "nore  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  SUtes,'  pas«4 

self  and  any  of  said  commanders,  or  between  him  and  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867,  and  the  act  snppienKs- 

the  General  of  the  Army,  or  between  the  latter  and  t*»7  thereto,  passed  on  the  28d  dav  of  Marcn^  IBC," 

any  of  the  said  commanders  touching  the  same  sub-  and  will  state,  as  briefly  as  pos&ibfe,  some  of  the  m. 

jects;  also  copies  of  all  orders  issued  oy  any  of  said  *ons  which  prevent  me  ftom  giving  it  my  apmonL 

commanders  m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  measures  passed  oj  Cob- 

acts,  or  either  of  them :  also  that  he  inform  the  Sen-  gress  during  the  last  four  months  on  the  subject  of 

ate  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  re-  reconstruction.    The  message  returning  the  act  :f 

gistration  under  said  acts,  and  whether  the  sum  of  the  2d  of  March  last  states  at  length  my  obiecdocs  la 

money  heretofore  appropriated  for  carrying  them  tb«  passage  of  that  measure.    They  ■pply  eqaallr 

out  ia  probably  sufficient.''  well  to  the  bill  now  before  me,  and  I  am  coste&t 

In  answer  to  that  portion  of  the  resolution  which  merely  to  refer  to  them,  and  to  reiterate  my  came- 

inquires  whether  the  sum  of  mon^  heretofore  appro-  tion  that  they  are  sound  and  unanswerable, 

pnated  for  carrying  these  acts  into  effect  is  probably  There  are  some  poinu  peculiar  to  this  bin  which  I 

sufficient,  reference  is  made  to  the  accompanying  will  proceed  at  once  to  consider, 

report  of  the  Secretary  of  War.    It  will  be  seen  from  The  first  section  nroposes  to  declare  "  the  tnt  it- 

that  report  that  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  made  tent  and  meaning  "  in  some  particalars  of  the  twu 

in  the  act  approved  March  80,  1867,  for  the  purpose  prior  *ct8  upon  this  subject    It  is  declared  thil  the 

of  carrying  mto  effect  an  "act  to  provide  for  the  mtent  of  those  acts  was : 

more    efficient   government  of  the  rebel  States,"  First,  that  the  existing  governments  in  the  t.^ 

passed  March  2,  1867,  and  the  act  supplementary  "  rebel  States"  "were  not  legal  State  goTemmcat*;'' 

thereto,  passed  March  28,  1867,  has  alreaoy  been  ex-  and, 

pended  by  the  commanders  of  the  several  military  Second,  "that  thereafter  said  ^remments,  if  r* 

districts;  and  that  in  addition  the  sum  of  $1,648,277  tinned,  were  to  be  continued  subject,  in  all  re^ertt^ 

is  required  for  present  purposes.  to  the  military  commanders  of  the  respective  <5^ 

It  IS  exceedingly  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  tricts,  and  to  tne  paramount  authorft j  of^CongreH." 

estimate  the  probable  expense  of  carrying  into  full  Congress  may,  by  a  declaratory  act,  fix  up«  ■ 

effect  the  two  acts  of  March  last  and  the  bill  which  prior  act  a  construction  altogether  at  ranance  witb 

passed  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  18th  in-  its  apparent  meaning,  and  from  the  thne,  at  lent, 

stant.    If  the  existing  governments  of  ten  States  of  when  such  construction  is  fixed,  the  origina)  act  «kl 

the- Union  are  to  be  deposed,  and  the  entire  ma-  be  construed  to  mean  exactly  what  it  is  stated  to 

cbinery  is  to  be  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  mean  by  the  declaratory  statute.      There  w31  be. 

and  authority  of  the  respective  district  commanders,  then,  from  the  time  this  bill  may  beoosie  a  Uv,  b> 

all  the  expenditures  incident  to  the  administration  doubt,  no  question  as  to  the  relation  in  which  ±e 

of  such  governments  must  necessarily  be  incurred  ''existing  governments"  in  those  States,  called  ia 

by  the  Federal  Government.    It  is  believed  that,  in  the   original    act  **  the  provisional  gorenaoeua^ 

addition  to  the  $2,100,000  already  expended  or  esti-  stand  toward  the  military  authority.     As  those  r«U- 

mated  for,  the  sum  which  would  be  required  for  this  tions  stood  before  the  declaratory  act,  these  **r'T- 

purpose  would  not  be  less  than  $14,000,000 — the  ag-  emments,"  it  is  true,  were  made  subject  to  absolstv 

gregate  amount  expended  prior  to  the  rebellion  in  military  authority  in  many  important  respects,  t«t 

the  administration  of  their  respective  governments  not  in  all,  the  language  of  the  act  being,  ''subject  t< 

by  the  ten  States  embraced  in  the  provisions  of  these  the  military  authority  of  the  United  States,  a^  bert» 

acts.  inafter  prescribed."    By  the  sixth  section  of  the  «ri- 

This  sum  would  no  doubt  be  considerably  aug-  ginal  act,  these  governments  were  made  **  ia  all  rr- 

mented  if  the  machinery  of  these  States  is  to  be  op-  spects  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  ti  the 

crated  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  would  be  United  States." 

largely  increased  if  the  United  States,  by  abolishing  Now,  by  this  declaratory  act  it  appears  that  Cm- 

the  existing  State  governments,  should  become  re-  gress  did  not,  b^  the  original  act^  intend  to  Hsut  tbt 

sponsible  for  liabilities  incurred  by  them  before  the  military  autbonty  to  any  particulars  or  sa^ccj 

rebellion  in  laudable  efforts  to  develop   their   re-  therein  "prescribed,"  but  meant  to  make  It  aarrer- 

sources,  and  in  no  wise  created  for  insurrectionttry  or  sal.   Thus  over  all  these  ten  States  this  mifitaYT  |r  *- 

revolutionary  purposes.    The  debts  of  these  States,  emment  is  now  declared  to  have  unlimited  authcrtr. 

thus  legitimately  incurred,  when  accurately  ascer*  It  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  preserratica  at  i^ 

lI 

of  the  country  whic%  have  ever  remained  loyal  to  the  paramount  to  the  existing  civil  governments. 

Union,  but  by  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  foreign  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  state  of  secieM' 

governments.    It  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  Con-  more  intolerable  than  this,  and^et  it  is  to  this  ct» 

gress  and  the  country  whether,  if  the  Federal  Gov-  dition  that  twelve  million  American  dtixens  are  re^ 

ernment  by  its  action  were  to  assume  such  obliga-  duced  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    Orer 

tions,  so  large  an  addition  to  our  pubUc  expenditures  every  foot  of  the  immense  territory  occujued  bv  tkf*e 

would  not  seriously  impair  the  credit  of  tne  nation;  American  citizens  the  Constitution  of  the  Uaiftp^ 

or,  on  the  other  ^and,  whether  the  refusal  of  Con-  States  is  theoretically  in  full  operation.     It  bad*  sii 

ress  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  these  the  people  there,  ana  should  protect  them,  yet  they 

States,  after  bavinu:  displaced  or  abolished  their  State  are  denied  every  one  of  its  sacred  guarantees, 

governments,  would  not  be  viewed  as  a  violation  of  Of  what  avail  will  it  be  to  any  one  of  these  S<*k- 

good  faith,  and  a  repudiation  by  the  national  Legia-  em  people,  when  seized  by  a  file  of  soldiersi  to  ^sk  te 
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Union.  Declarations  to  the  contrary  made  in  these 
three  acts  are  contradicted  again  and  n^ain  bj  re> 
pealed  acts  of  legislation  enacted  b^  Congress  from 
the  year  1861  to  the  year  1867.  During  that  period, 
while  these  States  were  in  actual  rebellion,  and  after 
that  rebellion  was  brouj^ht  to  a  close,  they  have  been 
again  and  a^n  recognized  as  States  of  the  Union. 
Representation  has  neen  apportioned  to  them  as 
States.  They  have  been  divided  into  judicial  dis- 
tricts for  the  holding  of  district  and  circuit  courts  of 
the  United  States,  as  States  of  the  Union  only  can  be 
districted.  The  last  act  on  this  subject  was  passed 
July  23,  1866,  by  which  every  one  of  these  ten  States 
was  arranged  into  districts  and  circuits.  They  have 
been  called  upon  by  Congress  to  act  through  their 
Legislatures  upon  at  least  two  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  or  the  United  States.  As  States  they^ 
have  ratified  one  amendment,  which  required  the* 
vote  of  twenty-seven  States  of  the  thirty-six  then 
composing  the  Union.  When  the  requisite  twenty- 
seven  votes  were  given  in  favor  of  that  amendment, 
seven  of  which  votes  were  ffiven  by  seven  of  these 
ten  States,  it  was  proclaime<rto  be  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  slavery  was  de- 
clared no  longer  to  exist  within  the  United  States  or 
any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  If  these  seven 
States  were  not  legal  States  of  the  Union,  it  follows 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  that  in  some  of  the 
States  slavery  yet  exists.  It  does  not  exist  in  these 
seven  States,  for  they  have  abolished  it  also  in  their 
State  constitutions ;  but  Kentucky  not  having  done 
so,  it  would  still  remain  in  that  State.  But,  in  truth, 
if  this  assumption  that  these  States  have  no  legal 
State  governments  be  true,  then  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  these  illegal  governments  binds  no  one, 
for  Congress  now  denies  to  these  States  the  power 
to  abolish  slavery  by  denying  to  them  the  power  to 
elect  a  legal  State  Legislature,  or  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution for  any  purpose,  even  for  such  a  purpose  as 
the  abolition  of  slavery. 

As  to  the  other  constitutional  amendment,  having 
reference  to  suffrage,  it  happens  that  these  States 
have  not  accepted  it.  The  consequence  is  that  it 
has  never  been  proclaimed  or  understood,  even  by 
Congress,  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
given  its  sanction  to  the  appointment  of  judges,  dis- 
trict attorneys,  and  marshals,  for  every  one  of  these 
States;  and 'yet,  if  they  are  not  letal  states,  not  one 
of  these  judges  is  authorized  to  hold  a  court.  So, 
too,  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  appropri- 
ation bills  to  pay  all  these  judges,  attorneys,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  for  exercising  their  func- 
tions in  these  States.  Again,  in  the  machinery  of 
the  internal  revenue  laws,  all  these  States  are  dis- 
tricted, not  as  *'  Territories,"  but  as  "  States." 

So  much  for  continuous  leidslative  recognition. 
The  instances  cited,  however,  (all  far  short  ofall  that 
might  be  enumerated. 

Executive  recognition,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
frequent  and  unwaverinsr. 

Tne  same  may  be  saia  as  to  judicial  recognition, 
through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
That  august  tribunal,  from  first  to  last,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  its  duties  in  banc  and  upon  the  circuit, 
has  never  failed  to  recognize  these  ten  communities 
OS  legal  States  of  the  Union.  The  cases  depending 
in  that  court  upon  appeal  and  writ  of  error  from  these 
States  when  the  rebellion  began,  have  not  been  dis- 
missed upon  any  idea  of  the  cessation  of  jurisdiction. 
They  were  carefully  continued  from  term  to  term 
until  the  rebellion  was  entirely  subdued  and  peace  * 
reestablished,  and  then  thev  were  called  for  argu- 
ment and  consideration  as  if  no  insurrection  had  in- 
tervened. New  cases  occurring  since  the  rebellion 
have  come  from  these  States  before  that  court  by 
writ  of  error  and  appeal,  and  even  by  original  suit, 
where  only  "  a  State^'  can  bring  such  a  suit.  These 
cases  are  entertained  by  that  tribunal  in  the  exercise 


of  its  acknowledjired  jurisdiction,  which  could  not 
attach  to  them  ifthey  bad  come  from  anv  political 
body  other  than  a  State  of  the  Union.  t*inally,  in 
the  allotment  of  their  circuits,  made  by  the  judges  at 
the  December  term,  1865,  every  one  of  these  states 
is  put  on  the  same  footingrof'^ legality  with  all  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  v  ii^nia  and  North  Car- 
olina, being  a  part  of  the  fourth  circuit,  are  allotted 
to  the  Chief-Justice.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  A\^ 
bama^  Mississippi,  and  Florida  constitute  the  fif^h 
circuit,  and  are  allotted  to  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Wayne. 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  are  allotted  to'  the 
sixth  judicial  circuit,  as  to  which  there  is  a  vacancy 
on  the  bench. 

The  Chief-Justice,  in  the  exercise  of  his  circuit  du- 
ties, has  recently  held  a  circuit  court  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  If  North  Carolina  is  not  a  State  of 
this  tJnion  the  Chief-Justice  had  no  authority  to  hold 
a  court  there,  and  every  order,  judgment,  and  decri-e 
rendered  by  him  in  that  court  was  earcan  nan  judia 
and  void. 

Another  ground  on  which  these  reconstmction  acts 
are  attempted  to  be  sustained  is  this :  that  these  tea 
States  are  conquered  territory;  that  the  constitu- 
tional relation  in  which  the^  stood  as  States  toward 
the  Federal  Government  prior  to  the  rebellion  has 
given  place  to  a  new  relation ;  that  their  territory  is 
a  conquered  country  and  their  citizens  a  conquered 
people,  and  that  in  this  new  relation  Congress  can 
govern  them  by  military  power. 

A  title  by  conquest  stands  on  clear  ground.  It  is 
a  new  title  acquired  by  war.  It  applies  only  to  ter- 
ritory, for  goods  or  movable  thix^  reeularly  cap- 
tured in  war  are  called  "  booty,"  or  if  tuen  by  indi- 
vidual soldiers,  "  plunder." 

There  is  not  a  foot  of  the  land  in  anv  one  of  these 
ten  States  which  the  United  States  holds  by  cod' 
quest,  save  only  such  land  as  did  not  belong  to  either 
of  these  States  or  to  any  individual  owner.  I  mean 
such  lands  as  did  belong  to  the  pretended  govern- 
ment called  the  Confederate  States.  These  lands  we 
may  claim  to  hold  by  conquest.  As  to  all  other  land 
or  territory,  whether  belonging  to  the  States  or  to 
individuals,  the  Federal  Government  has  now  no 
more  title  or  right  to  it  than  it  had  before  the  reb<j- 
lion.  Our  own  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  custom- 
houses, and  other  Federal  property  situate  in  those 
States  we  now  hold,  not  bv  the  title  of  conquest,  bat 
by  our  old  title,  acquired  by  purchase  or  condemns- 
tion  for  public  use  with  compensation  to  former  own- 
ers. We  have  not  conquered  these  places,  but  hare 
simply  "repossessed"  them. 

Ir  we  require  more  sites  for  forts,  custom-houses, 
or  other  public  use,  we  must  acquire  the  title  to 
them  by  purchase  or  appropriation  in  the  regular 
mode.  At  this  moment  tne  iTnited  States,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  sites  for  national  cemeteries  in  these 
States,  acquires  title  in  the  same  way.  The  Federal 
courts  sit  in  court-houses  owned  or  leased  by  the 
TJnited  States,  not  in  the  court-houses  of  the  States. 
The  United  States  pays  each  of  these  States  for  the 
use  of  its  jails.  Finally,  the  United  States  levies  its 
direct  taxes  and  its  internal  revenue  upon  the  prop- 
erty in  these  States,  including  the  productions  of  the 
lands  within  their  territorial  limits  ;  not  by  way  of 
levy  and  contribution  in  the  character  of  a  con- 
queror, but  in  the  regular  way  of  taxation  under  the 
same  laws  which  apply  to  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union. 

From  first  to  last,  during  the  rebellion  and  since, 
the  title  of  each  of  these  States  to  the  lands  and  pab- 
lic  buildinn  owned  by  them  has  never  been  dis- 
turbed, and  not  a  foot  of  it  has  ever  been  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  even  under  a  title  by  confiscation, 
and  not  a  foot  of  it  has  ever  been  taxed  under  Fed- 
eral law. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  respectfully  ask  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  consideration  of  one  more  ques- 
tion arising  under  this  bilL  It  vests  in  the  mihtary 
commander,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the 
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RAftiROADS,  Pacific  aito  Mont  Oenis.  bly  forbidding  in  appearance  and  retlitj  fcr 

The    Central  Padflc  Railroad   Company  of  the  purposes  of  railway  bnilding  and  opendm: 

California  is  now  building  a  railroad,  which,  and  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  tlji 

in  connection  with  lines  completed,  will  cross  mountain  topography,  and  accustomed  to  ih-: 

the  continent  in  a  direct  line  from  New  York,  lesser  elevations  and  gentler  slopes  of  Ecrof>t 

on   the   Atlantic,  to  San    Francisco,    on  the  and  the  Atlantic  States,  it  will  be  difficali  to 

Pacific  Ocean.  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  flie  irregularities  c-f 

It  is  called  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  being  surface  which  attach  to  them.    The  geoei! 

constructed  under  the  patronage   and  grants  direction  of  this  mounts-range  is  parallel  vitl 

conferred  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  is  the  coast,  and  the  western  slope  is  interswwi 

intended  to  connect  tlie  railroad  system  of  the  by  numerous  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  kv- 

United  States  with  California,  etc.  ing  their  sources  near  the  summit  of  the  Ser- 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  San  Fran-  ras.    The  rivers  run  through  deep  gor^  tr 

Cisco,  «wi  Chicago,   Omaha  (on  the  Missouri  cations,  in  many  places  from   1,000  to  10«' 

River),  Salt  Lake,  and  Sacramento,  is  about  feet  in  depth,  with  sides  varying  from  perpcn- 

8,300  miles.  dicular  to  slopes  of  45  degrees.    The  ridges  l^ 

Omaha,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  great  tween  these  water-courses  are  sharp,  well  de- 
national  road,  is  about  1,450  miles  west  of  New  fined,  and  in  many  places  so  narrow  on  tbetu;' 
York.  as  to  leave  barely  room  for  a  wagon-road  to  I* 

The  work  is  divided  between  two  organiza-  made  without  excavating  the  surfiice  ot  ^ 

tions  (financially  separate),  one,  under  the  title  ridge.     The  branches  of  many  of  the  nVe> 

of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  constituting  the  course  through  cafions  as  deep  as  those  of  tk 

eastern  division  from  Omaha  to  near  Salt  Lake ;  rivers  themselves,  and  present  phyfdcal  btrm^ 

and  the  other,  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  of  to  lines  of  communication  crossing  them  u.  s 

California,  extending  from  the  tide- waters  of  northerly  and  southerly  direction, 

the  Pacific  to  near  Salt  Lake,  where  it  is  esti-  The  short  distance  from  the  western  tenai- 

mated  the  two  lines  will  unite,  the  east  and  nus  to  the  summit,  105  miles,  and  the  dte; 

west,  during  the  year  1870.  cafions  to  be  avoided,  rendered  it  necessan-  xo 

The  Pacific  Railroad  is  estimated  to  cost  one  adopt  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves  to  ttuis 

hundred  million  dollars.      Of   this    sum   the  the  summit  elevation ;  but  all  these  fonnidil-fc 

United  States  Government  give  the  use  of  fifty  difliculties  have  now  been  overcome,  the  lie*  i- 

million  dollars   United  States    six    per  cent,  finished  and  in  operation  to  the  summit  c^ 

bonds  for  thirty  years ;  also  the  fee  simple  of  the  earthworks  and  bridging  are  corapkttd  f'r 

12,800  acres  of  land  per  mile  along  the  line  of  fifty  miles  eastward  to  the  eastern  base  of  t^ 

the  road,  creating  a  magnificent  domain  for  mountains.     In  September  the  rails  were  lil 

the  companies,  of  about  220,000,000  of  acr^s  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  the  locoaodTt 

of  valuable   land,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  steam  whistle  now  sounds  its  sharp  notes  froa 

more  so  as  the  railroads  are  extended.  a  greater  elevation  than  it  has  ever  before  st- 

The  timber  on  the  lands  in  California  is  of  tained,  marking  an  important  event  in  tbt  tr- 

immense  importance  to  that  State  and  Nevada,  of  railway  enterprise. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  the  sugar-  From  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  kr 

pine  growing  125  feet  high  before  reaching  the  about  576  miles  to  Salt  Lake,  the  constrcction  i 

first  branches,  and  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  the  railroad,  for  its  extent,  is  remarkaWj  e---^ 

base,  while  large  numbers  of  trees  are  found  and  cheap,  the  greatest  cost  being  equipmenS 

measuring  3J  feet  and  4  feet  in  diameter.    The  cross-ties,   and  iron.       The  line  follows  d 

snpplj  of  wood  and  timber  in  many  places  is  valley  of  the   Truckee  River  down  to  the  be 

becoming  very  scarce  for  mining  and  other  bend  (where  the  river  turns  abruptly  to  tS^ 

purposes,  and  it  is   therefore  rising  in  value  north),  and  from  there  to  the  vaUey  of  tbf 

annually.  Humboldt  River,  to  nearly  its  source,  thewe  t^ 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  of  California  Salt  Lake,  and  the  initial  point  of  meeting  d 

commences  the  ascent  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  the  east. 

Sierra  Nevada   Mountains  seven  miles  from  The  following  table  will  show  the  numbcf-T^ 

Sacramento   (tide-water   of   the  Pacific),  and  miles  lying  within  certain  elevations  abore  t^ce- 

from  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain-  water  from  Sacramento  to  Salt  Lake : 
pass  7,042  feet,  and  105  miles  distant;  there  is 

a  continuous  series  of  heavy  ascending  grades  \\^  ™L'^  ^^«°  V.^")"^^'  ^^^  iSS  ^  ^^^ 
and  sharp  curves.  The  maximum  gradients  on 
this  portion  of  the  line  are  1  in  45^,  of  which, 
however,  there  are  less  than  six  miles,  and  the 
sharpest  curves  are  575  feet  radius,  but  there 
are  only  a  very  few  examples  of  this  kind. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  are  remarka- 
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country  from  ocean  to  ocean  is  already  very  bonrg,  little  less  than  25  nules,  and  that  fram 

large,  and  on  the  increase,  notwithstanding  all  Lanslebonrg  to  Sosa,  a  little  more  than  24  ndn. 

the  delays,  discomforts,  and  terrors  of  a  sea  St.  Michel  is  2,493  feet  abore  the  level  of  titt 

voyage  tM  Panama,  etc.  sea.    From  thence  to  Lanslebonrg  the  rise  ii 

It  now  requires  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  only  1,994  English  feet,  or  at  the  avera^  ni« 

days  to  make  the  journey  from  New  York  to  of  nearly  80  feet  to  the  mile.    At  LansleboGTs 

San  Francisco  vid  Panama ;  but  when  this  line  the  real  work  of  climbing  commences    Froa 

is  completed  the  trip  will  be  made  within  seven  here  to  the  summit,  exactly  ^    milea,  the 

days,  and  then,  in  connection  with  the  line  of  ascent  is  2,214  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  350  to  tiie 

steamships  already  running  regularly  between  mile,  with  several  curves,  the  radii  of  whkh 

San  Francisco  and  Hong  Kong,  the  trip  can  be  are  only  44  yards.     The  whole  distanee  wm 

made  from  New  York  to  Hong  Kong  in  less  traversed  by  the  first  excursion  train  is  ftft- 

than  thirty-five  days.  cisely  47  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  8  miks  » 

The  Mont  Cents  Summit  Enilway. — ^Trains  hour.     At  La  Grande  Croix,  nearly  5  milo 

have  passed  over  this  line  of  railway,  by  means  from  the  summit,  the  descent  of  the  moonttk 

of  which  the  system  of  French  railways,  ter-  commences.    The  brakesmen  having  recsred 

minating  at  St.  Michel,  in  Savoy,  connect  with  proper  instructions  (for  they  had  never  |hv- 

the  railways  which  commence  at  Susa,  at  the  viously  seen  or  been  upon  the  lineX  the  tnin 

southern  or  Italian  foot  of  the  Pass,  and  which  started,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that  for  6}  mi^s 

now  connect  together,  and  extend  either  di-  to  MoUavetta  the  gradient  is  1  in  14,  or  STH 

rectly  or  circuitously  to  all  the  leading  places  feet  in  the  mile,  and  from  MoUavetta  to  6J  miks 

and  cities  of  Italy.    The  length  of  this  railway  it  is  not  much  better,  bdng  1  in  15,  or  850  feet 

system  is  at  present  3,040  miles,  and  there  is  in  the  mile.     From  the  admirable  arTSLp^ 

every  prospect  of  about  250  miles  being  opened  ments   of   the  break-power,   the  train  is  u 

for  traffic  in  the  course  of  this  or  next  year,  completely  under  subjection  as  if  runnii]^  ipo 

The  railway  is  upon  a  portion  of  the  road-bed  a  nearly  level  rail. 

of  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass,  the  total  length  of  The  use  of  two  outside  rails  and  one  cectnl 
which  is  49  miles;  the  gauge  of  the  railway  is  adhesion  rail  was  patented  many  years  sga  h 
2  feet  7i  inches,  and  a  width  of  carriage-way  this  country,  by  Mr.  G.  R  Sellers,  and  its  Bse 
is  left  for  road-traffic  of  at  least  16  feet  For  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Trautwine,  the  «tgH»<:r 
the  purpose  of  increasing  adhesion  without  in-  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  The  engines  wo*  se 
creasing  weight  of  engine,  Mr.  Fell  has  in-  built,  but  the  engineer  who  succeeded  him  eoa- 
vented  and  patented  a  form  of  centre  rail,  eluded  to  cut  down  the  road  and  nse  oo«b- 
parallel  with  and  exactly  in  the  centre  be-  mon  engines.  An  engine^  weighinir  X,V*^ 
tween  the  two  ordinary  rails,  9  inches  above,  pounds,  was  run  in  New  York  on  this  piaa, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  adhesion  to  the  centre  which  was  capable  of  drawing  30  pouink  «p 
rail,  the  engine  has,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  a  grade  of  250  feet  to  the  mile  with  ease.  Tb* 
perpendicular  wheel>»,  4  horizontal  wheels,  2  on  plan  on  which  they  were  constructed  was  bet- 
each  side  of  the  engine,  which  are  made  to  ter  than  that  at  present  used  in  Earope,  as 
rotate  along  the  sides  of  the  centre  rail  by  they  were  so  made  that  the  whole  wei^  u^ 
identically  the  same  steam  from  the  cylinder  the  train  should  act  in  producing  adbe^^ioe,  so 
that  operates  upon  the  perpendicular  wheels,  that  the  heavier  the  load  the  harder  the  gn? 
Tlie  effect  of  this  rotation  of  the  horizontal  on  the  central  raiL 

wheels  upon  the  sides  of  the  centre  rail  is  to  REFORMED   CHURCHES.     L  The  "Ri- 

increase  its  adhesion.    The  amount  of  this  in-  formbd  Ohukoh  is  Amekica." — This  is  the  oer 

creased  adhesion  was  proved  last  year :  an  en-  name  of  the  former  Dutch  Reformed  CharclL 

gine  ascended  an  incline  of  1  in  12,  equal  to  400  The  long-discussed  movement  in  the  Chnrcii 

in  the  mile,  with  the  steam  acting  only  upon  for  a  change  of  the  official  name  of  thb  Cbmx-l 

the   horizontal    wheels.     The  weight  drawn  from  "  Dutch  Reformed  Church  "  to '*  Refonwl 

was  7  tons.     With  steam  applied  to  both  the  Church  of  America  "  was  brought  to  a  ck^se  ii 

perpendicular  and  the  horizontal,  the  weight  1867.    The  treneral  Synod,  at  its  meeting  u 

drawn  was    24    tons.      In  this  fact   is  con-  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  declared  in  favor  erf 

tained  the  whole  secret  of  the  extraordinary  the  change  by  a  vote  of  102  yeas  againx  T 

development  and  marvellous  increase  of  power  nays.    The  question- being  then  submitted** 

obtained  by  the  introduction  of  the  centre  rail  the  vote  of  the  classes,  25  recorded  thena««^TiH 

combined  with  the  action  of  the  horizontal  in  favor  of  it,  and  6  against  it.    Those  viotitr 

wheels  upon  it.    There  is  no  curve  on  the  in  favor  of  the  change  were :  HoD^nd,  AlbCLj. 

Mont  Cenis  Railway  of  greater  radius  than  44  Paramus,  Rensselaer,  Schoharie,  Undsocu  Stfv 

yards,  and  the  engines   and  trains  go  round  toga,  Greene,  Schenectady,  Long  l^and  (Soctfcv, 

them  without  the  slightest  apparent  difficulty  Montgomery,  Caynga,  Kingston,  Geneva^  Ps-^- 

or   additional  strain,   and   with   a   total   ab-  sale,  Michigan,  Monmouth,   Raritan,    Illincek 

sence  of  that   grinding  which  is  invariably  Poughkeepsie,  South  New  York,  ^kestch^ar, 

heard    by  passengers   in    an    ordinary  train  South  Bergen,  Philadelphia,  Orange,     Those 

going    round  curves.      The    passage  of  the  voting  against  were :  Bergen,  Wisconsin,  New 

mountain  may  be  divided    into   two  nearly  York,  New  Brunswick,  Nprth   Long  Isiaod, 

equal  parts— that  from  St.  Michel  to  Lanslo-  Ulster.    In  a  total  of  681  votes  cast,  the 
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The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the 
denomination  since  1820 : 


TEARS. 

Sjrnods. 

ClMMa. 

1820 

1 

8 

nm 

1 

7 

Ii40 

1 

9 

1S50 

8 

19 

1BG0 

a 

84 

1S66 

2 

29 

1S67 ^ 

8 

29 

Mlnlston. 


68 
84 
128 
281 
891 
475 
491 


ChorchM. 


889 

858 

416 

786 

1,045 

LI63 

1,152 


Metnben. 

14,400 
17,1S9 
17,760 
68,799 
92,684 
109,258 
110,408 


A  convention  of  members  of  the  Church, 
which  was  called  at  Meyerstown,  Pa.,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  took  ground  against  ritual- 
ism, and  condemned  some  of  the  features  of 
the  "  Revised  Liturgy  "  as  at  variance  with  the 
old  liturgies,  and  with  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism and  the  Word  of  God.  Upon  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Meyertown  convention  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Eastern  Synod  at  Baltimore,  that 
body  pronounced  the  convention  and  its  pro- 
ceedings irregular  and  schismatic,  and  warned 
the  members  of  the  Church  against  attending 
meetings  "calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Church." 

III.  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe. — In 
Germanyy  most  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  United  Evangelical 
Church.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
ted Evangelical  Church,  the  Refonned  Church 
prevailed  in  Hesse-Cassel,  Anhalt,  Baden,  and 
Lippe-Detmold.* 

The  Reformed  Church  of  France  had,  in  I860, 
105  consistories,  about  1,045  congregations, 
826  church-buildings,;  1,139  schools  and  a  the- 
ological faculty  at  M ontauban.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  ministers  are  "  Liberals  "  (Rational- 
ists) in  theology.  A  decree  of  the  Consistory 
of  Caen,  requiring  all  desiring  to  take  part  in 
the  Church  elections  to  assent  to  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  excited  much  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  liberal  division  of  the  Church.  It  was 
finally  annulled  by  the  Minister  of  Worship,  M. 
Baroche,  who  based  his  decision  on  the  fact 
that  the  Central  Council  of  the  Church,  a  body 
selected  by  the  Government  several  years  ago, 
declared  that  the  certificate  of  admission  to 
communion  was  suflScient  evidence  of  the  can- 
didate's standing.  To  get  rid  of  this  and  other 
difficulties,  the  principal  Consistories  demand 
that  the  Government  shall  convoke  a  General 
Synod  of  the  Church.  This  body  has  not  met 
since  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Several  eminent  men  have  asked  an  audience 
of  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  secure  its  convo- 
cation. The  elevation  of  Dr.  Grand pierre  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Consistory  of  Paris,  and 
of  the  Rev.  D^Hombres  to  a  pastorate  of  Paris, 
in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the  Mes-Ts.  Coquerel 
(Liberal),  is  regarded  by  the  Liberals  as  ftirther 
separating  them  from  the  orthodox  party. 

The  Reformed  State  Church  of  Holland  had, 
in  1860,  i,800,000  members,  1,272  congrega- 
tions, 1,511  clergymen,  the  overwhelming  ma- 

*  Statistics  In  detail  of  the  Refonned  Chnrche«  of  Ger- 
many miy  bo  found  In  Schemes  American  £ccU9iattical 
JJmanao  for  1863. 


jority  of  whom  are  "  Liberals  "(Ratiooaliils; 
The  number  of  classes  43,  forming  10  provk- 
cial  Synods.  The  General  Synod  meets  inno- 
ally.  There  are  theological  schooU  at  Lejdc 
Utrecht,  Groningen,  besides  the  AtheDcomss: 
Deventer  and  Amsterdam.  The  Free  Reforc^i 
Church  has  28  classes,  from  50,000  to  70,tX') 
members,  and  a  theological  school  it  KwDpei 

Before  the  union  of  Belgivm  with  Holkml 
Belgium  had  only  4  Reformed  congregitioti 
The  number  increased  during  the  Dutch  reit 
In  1838,  all  the  Protestant  oongr^tioM  nM 
received  support  from  the  state  fomwd  tic 
**  Protestant  Union,"  which  united  under  cm 
Directory  several  evangelical  denommatioBJ. 
The  minority  of  the  congregations  ire  Et- 
formed.    Total  number  in  1859, 16. 

Switzerland  had,  in  1860,  a  Protestint  popii- 
lation  of  1,417,754,  who,  with  the  eictptka 
of  a  few  thousand  Lutherans,  Mennonites,  kJ 
Independent^  are  members  of  the  Re&n*u 
Church.  In  some  cantons,  especitlkinGtoe 
va  and  Vaud,  there  are  Free  Refonned  (3ionirt 
besides  the  National  Reformed  Chnrchw.  Tic 
election  of  the  Consistory  of  the  NitwtJ 
Church  in  Geneva  this  year  resulted  iotkc:- 
nmph  of  the  orthodox  party.  The  OHL^fcrr 
is  chosen  for  four  years. 

In  jRustia  the  Reformed  Church  has  ip-of*; 
lation  of  about  200,000  souls,  abont  cot^ 
of  whom  live  in  Lithuania,  where  thej  are  ci- 
vided  into  four  districts. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  AtutrU  or,  as  it's 
there  called,  the  Church  of  the  flelvetUlV*- 
fession,  numbered,  according  to  the  last  ofieiy 
census.a  total  population  of  l,869,W«,of»i^ 
1,453,009  were  in  Hungary,  and  2»7,41d  c 
Transylvania. 

IV.  The  Refobmed  Chuboi  ix  Sotih  > 
BiOA.— The  Dutch  Reformed  Chorch  hn  » ^^• 
siderable  number  of  congregations  in  the  ces^-; 
tries  of  South  Africa  (Cape  Colony,  Transri- 
Republic,  Orange  Free  State,  etc.).  Tlie  l*t-  - 
Reformed  Synod  of  the  Cape  Colony  !«*-* :  • 
years  been  considerably  disturbed  bj  the  u 
tionalistio  controversy.  The  meetbjr  of '' ' 
Dutch  Reformed  Synod  of  the  Cape  Cj- 
ony  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  Octob*f.  f' 
excited  much  interest,  but  ended  ibnri: 
and  unsatisfactorily.  The  first  qnestk*  ,*' 
be  determined  before  it  was  whethff  -: 
Rev.  Messrs.  Burgers  and  Kotze,  the  c>£* 
men  whose  doubted  orthodoxy  c»ns<»i  '^ 
legal  proceedings  that  were  adjudicated  c;-- 
by  the  Privy  Council  on  an  appeal  »ift"* 
to  the  Synod,  should  or  should  not  b<  •; 
once  recognized  as  ministers  of  the  Cborri.  i2* 
members  of  the  Synod.  A  conridenl'lw  f" 
nority  of  members  thought  thejudgmeotof  * 
Privy  Council  should  be  acquiesced  in.,^^ 
majority,  however,  decided  that  the  >7^^ 
should  be  adjourned  tine  dU,  until  •n.a^'; 
could  be  obtained  to  a  petition  transrait:»i  ^t' 
the  Queen,  to  have  it  cleared  up  wbeti-er  t-^ 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  was  mteft^- 
to  have  effect  only  quoad  Un^oral'^  or  i»> 
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er  it  extended  to  spiritual  matter?.    These  niin-  fered  to  tliat  society.    He  edited,  with  great 

isters  oontiDoed  their  servioes,  and  with  a  few  care  and  labor,  most  of  the  more  important 

exceptions  their  congregations  adhered  to  them,  works  of  the  Geographical  Society.    As  a  cleir- 

It  is  stated  that  the  "Liberalism "of  those min*  gyman  he  was  distinguished  for  purity  and 

isters,  though  it  prevailed  in  the  Dutch  Church,  gentleness  of  life,  extreme  modesty,  aud  a  large 

had  but  very  little  sympathy  with  the  extreme  liberality.      His  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 

views  held  by  some  theologians  of  Germany,  or  word  and  worship  of  God  was  deep  and  abid- 

by  Bishop  Colenso.  ing.    At  the  same  time  he  was  a  man  of  de- 

RENOUARD,  Rev.  Geoboe  Ceoil,  B.  D.,  F.  oided  and  defiuite  opinions  on  all  the  leading 

R.  G.  8.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  etc.,  a  distinguished  Eng-  topics  of  the  day ;   but  these  were  held  in  a 

lish  geographer  and  Orientalist,  Rector  of  Swans-  spirit  of  charity  and  courtesy  such  as  is,  unhap- 

combe  for  forty-nine  years,  born  at  Stamford,  pily,  too  rare. 

in  Lincolnshire,  September  17,  1780;  died  at  RESERVOIR  OF  FURENS.    M.Morinpre- 

Swanscorabe,    near    Dartford,    February    15,  sents,  in  the  name  of  M.  Graeff,  Ohief  Engineer 

1867.     He  was  of  Huguenot  extraction,  his  an-  of  the  Bridges  and  Embankments  in  the  De- 

cestors  having  escaped  from  France  after  the  partment  of  the  Loire,  France,  an  account  of 

revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    He  was  the  reservoir  of  Furens,  near  Saint  Etienne,  in 

educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  the  Charter-  these  words : 

house,   and  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,   Cam-  Since  the  presentation  which  was  made  by 

bridge.    He  graduated  from  the  university  in  M.  Graeff  on  the  28d  of  April,  1866,  which 

1602,  being  then  a  good  Arabic  and  Hebrew  was  an  account  of  the  theory  of  the  motion  of 

scliolar.    In  1804,  having  been  ordcuned  both  water  in  reservoirs,  that  served  for  irrigation, 

deacon  and  priest,  he  became  chaplain  of  the  one  of  the  reservoirs  in  which  this  theory  has 

British  embassy  to  Constantinople,  where  he  achieved   entire  success  has   been  erected  at 

remained  two  years,  studying  the  Oriental  Ian-  Furens. 

guages  and  literature.  In  1806  he  returned  to  The  city  of  Saint  Etienne,  in  which  formerly 
£!n  gland,  and  accepted  the  curacy  of  Great  St.  a  subterranean  basin  was  used  to  hold,  at  the 
Mary^s,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  till  source  of  the  Furens,  all  the  necessary  water, 
181 1,  when  he  went  out  to  Smyrna  as  chaplain  has  contributed  a  sum  of  at  least  one  million  dol- 
of  the  British  Factory  there,  and  remained  till  lars  for  the  construction  ofthis  reservoir  by  state 
1814.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  engineers.  By  this  work,  the  city  secures  the 
Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  in  Cambridge  right  of  using  this  reservoir  for  storing  the 
University,  and  in  1818  was  -presented  by  his  superabundant  water  of  the  Furens  during  the 
college  to  the  rectory  of  Swanscombe,  where  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  fact  to  use  it  for 
he  resided  till  his  death.  He  early  became  a  municipal  purposes,  and  for  regulating  the  sup- 
member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  and  the  RoyaJ  plies  during  the  droughts  of  summer  and  win- 
Geographical  Societies,  and  was  a  leading  ter,  to  the  manufactories,  of  which  there  are 
member  of  the  translation  committee  of  the  68  on  the  stream. 

former,  and,  from  1836  to  1846,  the  Honorary  The  old  bed  of  the  Furena,  in  the  part  where 

Foreign  Secretary  of  the  latter.     His  labors  in  it  forms  a  vast  basin,  has  been  shut  off  down 

connection  with  both  societies  were  very  great,  the  river  by  a  bar  160  feet  high,  of  which  the 

but  performed  with  that  modesty  and  fidelity  profile  was  adjusted  according  to  the  type  of 

to  the  interests  of  science  which  ever  charac-  equal  resistance.    This  bar  is  made  entirely  of 

terized  him.    He  was  very  eminent  as  a  phi-  ordinary  masonry,  and  only  the  cap  is  composed 

lologist,  and  his  knowledge  of  most  of  the  Asi-  of  regular  blocks,  which  are  of  cut  stone ;  the 

atic  languages  was  extensive  and  profound.    He  bar  is  founded  on  a  rook  which  encases  its  base 

actc<l  as  proof-reader  of  the  translations  of  the  and  sides. 

Scriptures  into  Turkish  and  other  Oriental  Ian-  It  was  commenced  in  1862  and  finished  in 

guagcs  made  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  1866,  and   was   officially  inaugurated   on  the 

Society,  and  rendered  great  services  to  the  28th  of  October,  though  it  was  filled  in  the 

Syro-Egyptian  and  Numismatic  Societies  by  his  spring,  and  furnished,  during  the  summer,  the 

remarkable    attainments  as   an  Egyptologist,  city  and  manufactories  of  the  valley.    At  its 

He  was  a  large  contributor  to  the  Encyclo-  greatest  rise,  the  Furens  did  not  give  out  more 

prr/Iia  MetropoUtana^  especially  in  the  depart-  than  150  cubic  feet  per  second,  from  observa- 

ments  of  Grecian  History  and  Archasology,  and  tions  made  during  ten  years  by  M.  Graefl^  but  on 

the  Geography  of  the  East.     He  was  also  a  the  10th  of  July,  1349,  a  water-spout  occurred 

hiij^h  authority  on  all  questions  connected  with  in  the  valley,  which  was  at  least  t^6  acres  in 

hocaoy.      He  contributed  numerous  papers  to  extent,  and  there  resulted  from^*  an  inunda- 

all  the  societies  with  which  he  was  connected,  tion  of  the  city  of  Saint  Etienne.     This  im- 

eacli  characterized  by  a  remarkable  perspicuity  mense  overflow  reached  the  great  volume  of 

of  thought  and  expres«»ion,  an  exact  and  logical  4,624  cubic  feet  in  a  second,  and  subsequent 

style,  yet  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  a  com-  observation  showed  that  the  invasion  of  the 

prchcnsiveness  of  intellectual  grasp  as  rare  as  city  by  water  did  not  occur  until  the  out-fiow 

it  was  valuable.    His  paper  on  "  The  Language  of  the  Furens   attained   8,284   cubic  feet  a 

of  the  Berbers,"  presented  to  the  Geographical  second,  which  was  very  unusual. 

Society  in  1836,  was  one  of  the  ablest  ever  of-  The  observations  made  of  the  quantity  of 
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water  given  oat  in  tbis  condition,  led  to  the  whioh  is  essential  to  the  peipeteity  of  the  Siiti  a:^ 

conclusion  that  the  reservoir,  to  which  these  the  safety  of  the  citizen.    ,  .    _. .         ^  ^. , 

extraordinary  r^es  forniahed  8  284  cubic  feet  of^^u'^lgri!^''^r2S^^. 

in   a   second,  should  be  capable  of  receiving  popular  or  official  passion,  and  that  107  sttea^ ; 

7,063,000  cubic  feet.    It  was  constructed  large  weaken  or  override  the  authoritr  <^  our  eoom or.: 

enough  to  accommodate  14,126,000  cubic  feet,  detract  from  their  dignity  imperils  the  very  oirfti-i 

or  twice  the  amount  which  was  produced  bj  ^^jS^^^f^i^  ,^  ^  exhausting  w-rc^  ^. 

the  water-spout  of  1849.  energy  should  be  turned  to  the  dcT«lopB«t  of  i. 

According  to  arrangements   made    m   this  our  internal  resouroes  and  to  the  iDcreue  of  oir  ok 
immense  reservoir  which  has  just  been  erected,  meroe ;  that  our  system  of  taxation  o<mht  to  be  kh- 
it  becomes  easy  to  hold  in  reserve  twice  a  justedastobearequally  uponaUdwattoffti.^ft- 
yoar,  spring  and  autumn,  84,750,000  cubic  feet,  ^^:L^t^J:T^l^:^ol^^ 
which  can  gradually  be  di8i>en8ed  to  the  city  as  possible  the  burden  of  debt ;  that  our  Uwtgsci 
and  manufactories.    The  first  cannot  possibly  to  be  so  framed  as  to  require  the  nnaUMt  yueU 
use  more  than  21,189,000  cubic  feet,  and  there  number  of  officials  in  their  execution.  m«»nr^ 
then  remain  6  857,000  cubic  feet  to  divide  be-  raa^e^S^TdbTnLu??^^^^ 
tween  68  manufactories.  ingiy  lavish  that  money  upon  the  Icechn  «  u 

These  details  suffice  to  show  the  importance  body  politic  which  should  go  to  nonriih  tbc  )ioef 

of  similar  works,  for  ohauging  courses  of  tor-  itself. 


the  health  of  cities  as  well  as  to  arts  and  manu-  for  the  same  mat  end  in  the  present  not  ktiterr4 

iactures.  though  bloocQess  contest.    We  believe  H  to  b  uj 

The  whole  cost  of  the  reservoir  was  about  duty  of  all  people  m  all  sertions  of  the  ByJbjW 

$800,000,  and  the  reyenue  received  pays  folly  ^,P;tdr^;XS.^coS?S?^- 

five  per  cent,  on  this,  without    counting  the  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  status  thns  cww* 

increased  value  of  the  manufactories  supplied  and  to  conform  both  in  lesialation  and  ia  pewuj 

from  this  source.  wid  official  regard  for  ea<i  other.   As  to  po^J 

REUSS,  the  name  of  two  German  principal-  Bupremacy,  we  are  content  to  await  the  bw^ 

ities.    1.  WGeehj..  Prince  Hen^r  x£l.,  *'fTa^SSr-d1geX^^eS^^^^ 

bom  March  28,   1854;   succeeded  his  father  lapse  of  tune. 

November  8,  1859.    Area,  148  square  mDes;  »,      „         .     .             .  ,,       v  -j  *  - 

population,  in  1864, 43,924.  2.  RBUss-SanLErra.  Th©  State  election  was  held  on  the  8d  Af n. 


Annual  revenue  of  Reuss-Greitz,  200,000  tha-  was  10,550,  and  General  Burnsdes  W^ 

lers;  of  Reuss-Schleitz,  295,348  thalers.    Pub-  4,194.    The  Senate  consists  of  28  Repckr^ 

lie  debt  of  Reuss-Greitz,   75,000  thalers ;  of  emd  6  Democrats,  and  the  House  of  62  Eef-'* 

Reuss-Schleitz,  372,050  thalers.    The  troops  of  licans  and  8  Democrat*, 

both  principalities  (their  former  Federal  con-  The    thirteenth    registration  report  a  til 

tingent  was  1,117  men)  form,  in  consequence  vital  statistics  of  the  State,  embnctng  \* 

of  a  military  convention  concluded  with  Prus-  period  of  1865,  is  the  most  complete  mi '4 

sia,  together  with  the  troops  of  Saxe-Alten-  issued.    It  appears  from  it  that  <Jo"^  Vj 

burg  and  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  one  of  the  year  there  were  in  the  State  8,955  birthi,  Ls^ 

three  regiments  of  the  Thurmgian  States.    {See  marriages,  and  3,045  deaths,  an  "»««*«  <! 

Saxe.)  about  50  in  each  over  the  previous  yetf.   i^ 

RHODE  ISLAND.    In  the  Legislature  of  population  of  the    State    was  184,965,  T:« 

fiirnrAfl   ahniir   ihut  otia    oTiild  was  bOTll  Ul  * " 


Democratic  Stat«  sister  State.  Of  the  3,955  children  bora,  *,'  •■ 
idence,  March  14th,  were  males,  1,857  females,  and  2  sex  not  bi^^t*, 
nor  and  other  State    This  ffives   112.9   males  to  each  100  WDA'% 


Lieutenant-CJovemor.    The 
Convention  was  held  at  Providence 

for  the  nomination  of  Governor  and  other  State  This  giv_   u-^v  Cf*4 

officers.    Lyman  Pierce  was  nominated  by  ac-  sliowing  an  almost  eqnal  rate  in  botb  ^^^ 

clamation  as  the  candidate  for  Governor,  and  The   persons    of  American   parentage  in J^ 

Gideon  H.  Dnrfee  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  State  in  1865  were  117,316,  of  ^^^J^* 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported,  and  age  67,649 ;  yet  the  births  from  the  UUrf  » 

unanimously  adopted:  ceed  the  former  by  61.    The  foreign  \fO^^^ 

Resohed,  That  frequent  Imiovationa  upon  our  laws  JJ^  Massachusetts,  are  much  tbe  iim^  Pf^^ 

are  pernicious,  as  tenSSng  to  confuse  the  minds  of  tiie  *>?t  m  the  mortality  of  the  two  <«»». 

people  and  destroy  that  reverence  for  legal  authority  advantage,  as  in  Massachusetts,  is  on  uw  "^ 
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of  the  natives.    While  86.57  per  cent,  of  tlie  that  position  for  some  years.    On  his  return  to 
population  of  Rhode    Island  are  of  foreign  England  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
parentage^  41.1  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  oilled  to  the  bar  in 
among  this  class ;  those  of  American  parentage  May,  1818.   He  practised  in  the  Norfolk  Oircnit, 
are  63.48  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  the  of  which  he  early  became  the  leader  for  fifteen 
deaths  58.9.    In  the  case  of  the  foreign-bom  years,  but  in  1828  retired  from  his  profession, 
the  percentage  of  deaths  exceeds  that  of  popn-  having  a  competency,  and  preferring  a  literary 
lation,  while  of  Americans  it  is  lower.  life.     While  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  he 
The  finances  of  the  State  continue  in  a  favor-  had  formed  a  strong  and  abiding  friendship  and 
able  condition,  and  her  local  institutions  pros-  intimacy  with  the  '*  Lake  school  of  poets,"  as 
perous,  they  were  called,  Wordsworth,  Sonthey,  Oole- 
RINGGOLD,    Rear- Admiral    Oadwalabeb,  ridge,  and   the  Barbaulds,  including  Charles 
F.  S.  N.,  an  American  naval  officer;  bom  in  Lamb,    Samuel     Rogers,    Flazman,    William 
Maryland  in  1802;  died  in  New  York  City,  of  Blake    (the   "Picter   ignotus"),  Sir    Thomas 
apoplexy,  April  29, 1867.  Admiral  Ringgold  en-  Lawrence,  and  other  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
tered  the  Navy  as  midshipman,  March  4^1819,  time,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  and  asso- 
belng  appointed  from  Maryland.    On  the  17th  elation  with  them  until  they  all  passed  away, 
of  May,  1828,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  His  conversational  powers  were  of  the  highest 
lieutenant,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  until  order ;    thoroughly  familiar  with    the  whole 
the  16^  of  July,  1849,  on  which  date  he  was  range  of  belles-lettres  and  art  topics,  he  pos- 
commissioned  as  a  commander.    For  a  short  sessed  remarkable  grace  and  facility  in  expreo* 
time  he  was  in  command  of  the  surveying  and  non  and  narration,  and  was  the  best  story- tell* 
exploring  expedition  to  the  North  Pacific  and  er  of  his  time.    His  reminiscences  of  the  great 
China  Seas.    On  the  2d  of  April,  1856,  he  was  men  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  associated 
further  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  were  very  interesting.     One  who  knew  him 
held  this  position  when  the  late  war  broke  out.  well  says  of  him :  '^  He  was  the  living  histo- 
In  1861  he  was  in  command  of  the  frigate  St.  rian  of  the  eminent  men  with  whom  his  earlier 
Lawrence,  but  was  soon  after  released  from  life  was  passed.    His  Simday  breakfast  parties 
duty  with  that  vessel  by  Oaptain  Purviance  and  and  his  bachelor  dinners  will  long  be  remem- 
transferred  to  the  frigate  Sabine.    In  command  bered  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  hospitality,  as 
of  this  vessel  he  took  part  in  the  work  of  filling  some  of  the  most  amusing  hours  of  their 
blockading   the  Southern   ports,   and  in  the  lives.    He  was  grandly  intolerant  of  any  liter- 
various  operations  of  the  Navy  against.  Port  ary  slight  put  upon  his  own  great  literary 
Royal  and  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic.     On  friends,   resenting  a  depreciation  of  Lamb  as 
the  16th  of  July,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  a  symptom  of  moral  disease,  and  ridicule  of 
rank  of  commodore,  and  continued  in  active  Wordsworth,  even  from  a  lady,  as  the  fruit  of 
service  tmtil  December,  1864,  when  he  was  natural  depravity.    No  one  stood  up  for  his 
placed  on  the  retired  list.    In  March,  1867,  he  friends  more  ably,  generously,  and  constantly, 
was  further  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-ad  mi-  or  assailed  what  he  thought  worthy  of  censure 
ral  and  ordered  on  duty  to  succeed  the  late  with  more  open  and  cordial  blows.    In  litera- 
Rear- Admiral  Gregory,  as  superintendent  of  ture  and  art  the  value  of  his  judgment  was 
iron-clads,   with  headquarters  in  New  York  chiefiy  this — that  he  brought  a  character  of 
city.     He  had  been  in  service  forty-eight  years  much  more  than  the  usual  strength,  of  consid- 
and  nearly  two  months  at  the  time  of  his  de-  erable  humor,  and  of  absolute  naturalness,  to 
cease,  of  which  twenty  years  and  six  months  bear  upon  subjects  which  are  often  treated 
had  been  spent  at  sea,  nearly  thirteen  years  in  wit6  the  mannerism  and  finesse  of  sensibility." 
shore    duty,   and   fourteen    years    and    eight  He  wrote  very  little.    It  is  said  that  he  kept  a 
months  unemployed.  diary,  in  which  he  recorded  most  of  his  reini- 
ROBINSON,  Hbitbt  Osabb,  an  English  con-  niscences  of  distinguished  men ;  but  his  pub- 
versationist  and  literary  man,  well  known  as  lished  works  consist  of  a  defence  of  Olarkson  in 
the  intimate  friend  of  Goethe,  Wieland,  Schel-  connection  with  his    anti-slavery  movement, 
ling,   Wordsworth,    Southey,    Charles    Lamb,  some  contributions  to  Gilchrist's  Life  of  Blake, 
Rogers,  Coleridge,  Blake,  Flaxman,  Mrs.  Bar-  artt^cles  in  the  Edinburgh  Betiew^  in  the  At- 
baukl,  and  other  literary  and  artistic  celebrities  chdologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  etc. 
of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.    Born  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  education, 
in   Bury  St.  Edmunds,  London,  May  18,  1775;  and  left  an  art  endowment  of  two  thousand 
died  in  London,  February  5, 1867.    He  was  edn-  pounds  to  University  College,  London,  of  the 
cated  at  a  private  school  at  Devizes,  and  served  council  of  which  he  had  been  for  thirty  years  a 
an  apprenticeship  to  a  Mr.  Francis,  an  attorney,  member. 

but  before  being  called  to  the  bar,  he  came  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.    The  pree- 

iato  the  possession  of  some  property  and  went  ent  Pope  is  Pius  IX.,  bom  at  Sinigaglia,  on 

to  the  Continent,  became  a  student  at  the  Uni-  May  18,  1792;  elected  Pope,  on  June  16,  1846. 

versity  of  Jena,  and  acquired  a  very  thorough  The  College  of  Cardinals,  in  November,  1867, 

knowledge  of  modem  languages  and  literature,  consisted  of  62  members,  of  whom  six  were 

While  on  the  Continent  he  became  the  special  cardinal  bishops,  88  cardinal   priests,   and  8 

correspondent  of  the  Times^  and  continued  in  cardinal  deacons.    The  cardinal  bishops  and 
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cardinal   deacons    are   all    natives   of   Italy,  lates,  in  the  course  of  whidi  he  prueed  ihtk 

Among  the  cardinal  priests,  there  are  6  French-  great  zeal  in  coming  to.  Rome  from  such  ^ 

men,  8  Spaniards,  4  Germans,  1  Croatian,  1  tances,  and  thus  eyincing  their  attachment  tac 

Belgian,  1  Portngaese,  and  1  Irishman ;  alto-  devotional  obedience  to  the  Holj  See.    H«  ^ck 

gether,  19  foreigners  and  19  Italians.    In  the  that  the  example  shown  to  the  worid  by  tike 

whole  College  of  Cardinals  there  are  88  Italians  union  of  the  Church  at  large  in  its  cekbratxa 

and  19  foreigners.    According  to  thQAnnuario  of  the  canonization  of  several  new  saints  ad 

P0nt\ficio  for  1867,  published  at  Rome  by  the  the  eighteenth  centenary  anniversary  of  Sl 

Propaganda  College,  the  number  of  patriarch-  Peters  martyrdom,  would  show  forth  to  lU 

ates,  archbishoprics,  and  bishoprics  in  the  Catho-  enemies  of  the  chair  of  Peter  the  hiimfli5e 

lie  Church,  throughout  the  world,  amounts  to  power  which  the  Church  wields  on  earth.  Tic 

1,092.     This  includes  all  the  prelates  of  the  Pope  confirmed  the  condemnation  of  the  errgrs 

Oriental  Churches  that  are  in  communion  with  mentioned  in  the  encyclical  of  'December  h, 

Rome — namely,  those  of  the  Armenian  Catho-  1864.  He  also  expressed  his  desire  to  convoke  n 

lies,  the  Maronites,  the  Greek  Catholics,  the  anearly  day  an  oecumenical  council,  with  a  lie* 

Syrians,  the  Bulgarian  Greeks,  and  the  &yro-  to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  rexconr; 

Chaldaic  rites.  Of  the  1,092  sees  in  the  Catholic  the  evils  which  oppress  the  CLnrch.    Tl*e  ot- 

world,- 181  were  vacant  when  this  list  was  pub-  servance  of  the  celebration  proper  oomua^ 

lished ;  leaving  961  prelates  throughout  Chris-  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,   with  a  gaien: 

tendoiD,  of  whom  490  were  present  last  July  illumination  of  the  city  of  Rome.    At  serec 

in  Rome,  and  signed  the  address  to  his  Holiness.  o^cIock  the  next  morning  there  was  a  mn  I 

In  accordance  with  the  circular  letter,  ad-  procession  of  prelates,  priests,  monks,  asd  ui- 
dressed  on  December  8,  1866,*  by  the  cardinal  diers  from  the  Vatican,  to  St.  Peter's.  H* 
prefect  of  the  "  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Pope  was  carried  on  bis  throne.  There  ym 
Council  of  Trent,"  to  all  the  Catholic  bishops  of  an  immense  crowd  assembled  in  the  interiorct^ 
the  worid,  a  large  number  of  bishops,  priests,  the  church  before  his  arrival.  St.  Pet^r  s  tm 
and  laymen  from  all  parts,  assembled  in  Rome,  most  magnificently  decorated  with  cloths  of 
in  June,  to  be  present  at  the  solemn  canoniza-  gold,  silver  tapestries,  paintings,  and  two  fac- 
tion of  several  saints.  In  point  of  numbers,  dred  thousand  yards  of  crimson  ^IL  B* 
this  was  one  of  the  largest  assemblies  of  building  was  lighted  with  many  niiDioas of  v:.i 
bishops  of  which  the  history  of  the  Catholic  candles.  There  were  one  hundred  tboasj^- 
Church  makes  mention.  According  to  the  people  inside  its  walls,  including  the  ex-Eisr 
official  list,  published  in  Rome,  there  were  pres-  of  Naples,  the  foreign  ministry,  five  haDdrw: 
ent  five  cardinal  bishops,  thirty-two  cardinal  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  and  carj 
priests,  nine  cardinal  deacons,  six  patriarchs,  thousands  of  clergymen,  priest?,  and  XDoota. 
ninety-five  archbishops,  and  four  hundred  and  The  Pope  celebrated  the  Gregorian  Mass  ia  Lit- 
twenty  bishops — in  all,  five  hundred  and  in  and  Greek.  Liszt  had  composed  extra  laipic 
sixty-seven.  All  the  countries  which  have  for  the  Grand  Mass,  and  a  choir  placed  on  t:» 
Catholic  bishops  were  represented,  except  Rus-  dome  of  St.  Peter's  made  the  angeBtal  rt- 
sia.  From  the  United  States  there  were  pres-  spouses.  The  following  saints  were  canomzi:^ 
ent  five  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops;  Blessed  Johosaphat  Kuncovich,  ArchtosLof^ ; 
from  England,  eight  bishops,  with  Dr.  Manning,  Blessed  Peter  De  Arbues,  and  Nicholas  Vicfc, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  at  their  head;  from  with  18  companions,  martyrs ;  Blessed  Paul  of 
Scotland,  three  bishops ;  from  Ireland,  fourteen  the  Cross,  passionist ;  Blessed  Leonard  oC  Pt'T. 
bishops,  headed  by  Cardinal  Callen.  Turning  Maurice,  Franciscan  confessor;  Blessed  Man 
to  the  East,  all  its  various  rites  were  repre-  Francis  of  the  Wounds  of  onr  Lord ;  and  Bi«t- 
sented:  as  Greeks,  Ruthenians,  Syrians,  Chal-  ed  Germana  Cousin,  a  poor  shepherdess  virps: 
deans,  Maronites,  Armenians,  and  Copts.  There  The  place  of  honor  at  the  Popovs  ri^t  haod.  cc 
were  bishops,  too,  from  India,  China,  and  the  occasion  of  the  canonization,  was  occupied  H 
islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  The  bishops  laid  at  Archbishop  Purcell,  of  Cincinnati, 
the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  the  offerings  of  the  Altiiough  the  special  purpose  for  which  fie 
faithful  in-the  countries  from  which  they  came,  bishops  had  been  convoked  was  the  canooi» 
Their  donations  in  money  were  estimated  at  tion  of  saints,  the  most  important  fact  in  t^A- 
about  $1,600,000.  nection  with  the  meeting  was  the  cffidal  t- 

On  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  June,  the  Pope  re-  nouncement  of  the  Pope's  intention  to  cooTtl*. 

ceived  the  American  clergy.    The  archbishops  at  an  early  day,  an  OBCumcnical  council    TSe 

of  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Cincin-  Catholic  Church  has  not  lield  an  oecuBMok^ 

nati,   and   a  number  of   bishops    and   many  council  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  bk< 

clergymen  were    present    at    this   interview,  in  1546,  and  altogether  recognizes  ooly  cise- 

during  which  the  Pope  took  occasion  to  espe-  teen  such  councils.    The  first  of  these  wa.^  tfc* 

cially  compliment  the  American  prelates  upon  Apostles,  at  Jerusalem,  a.  n.  50.     The  oti«r» 

the   result  of  their  recent  Council  at  Balti-  were  held  as  follows :  Istof  Kice,in  Byttea. 

more.     On  Thursday,   June  27th,  the  Pope  a.  d.  825 ;   1st  of  Constantinople,  881 ;   1«  -< 

delivered  an  allocution  to  the  assembled  pre-  Ephcsus,431;  Chalcedon,  451 ;  2d  of  Coo^tac^ 

nople,  553;   3d  of  Constantinople,  680:  ^^ 

♦  St  AiTHUAL  Otolopadia  foF  I86d.  Nice,  787 ;  4th  of  Constantinople!  869  •  4  ooca- 
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Vicariates  Apostolic, — North  Carolina,  Idaho,  the  Manritins,  10  in  AoBtralia,  «nd  2  in  Ker 

Colomdo,  and  Montana.  Zealand.    The  89  vicars  apostolic  indade  4  ia 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  in  the  United  Scotland,  2  in  North  America,  2  in  th«  Ves 

States,  with  these  new  additions,  has  now  68  Indies,  3  in  the  Cape  Colon  j,  1  at  KerraLeaae. 

dioceses,  and  7  vicariates  apostolic.  and  20  in  tlie  East  Indies. 

In  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  London  The    Government    of  France,  in  JMoan, 

Catholic  Directory  for  1868,  there    are  one  raised  the  See  of  Algiers  to  an  archbishoprk. 

archbishop  and  twelve  bishops  (besides  three  and  created  snffragan  dioceses  at  ConstiotiBc 

retired  bishops),  and  fonr  vicars  apostolic  in  and   Gran.     Algeria  has  now  a  Eoropesn- 

Scotland.    The  number  of  priests   in  Great  mostly  Catholic — population  of  230,000. 

Britain  amounts  to  1.639,  against  1,608  last  Catholic  "  congresses,"  or  free  gatherings  of 

year ;  the  number  of  cnurches  and  chapels  are  Roman  Catholics,  especially  of  del^egates  fh« 

1,283,  against  1,207  when  the  last  Directory  religious  and  benevolent  assodations,  for  i»- 

was  pnblished;  the  convents  of  women   are  cussing  questions  of  general  interest,  vere  bffd 

now  227  in  number,  whereas  last  year  there  in  Belgium  fat  Malines),  in  Germany  (tt  Im- 

were  220 ;  and  lastly,  tbe  monasteries  number  spruck),  in   Switzerland,  and  by  the  Geniac 

67,  against  63  last  year.     Total  increase,  81  Catholics  of  the  United  States, 

priests,  76  churches  and  chapels,  7  convents  of  In  Holland  there  were,  in  1864,  l,28fllMi 

women,  and  4  monasteries  of  men.     In  the  Catholics,  which  is  50,000  more  than  in  \^}\ 

convents  or  religions  houses  of  women,  the  and  1,861  priests,  who  are  stationed  it  l,«i 

increase  has  been  very  great  during  the  last  churches  and  chapels.     Tbe  number  of  stodiae 

few  years,  but  it  has  been  altogether,  with  a  at  the  seminaries  amounts  to  1,128,  beinf  1W 

few  exceptions,  among  the  non-cloistered  or  more  than  in  1860.     There  are  to  be  5x^1 

active  orders,  such  as  Sisters  of  Charity,  Sis-  Franciscans,   Capuchins,   Dominicans,  J€5SS* 

ters  of  Mercy,  and  the  like.    The  cloistered,  or  Augustinians,  Premonstratenses,  and  B«dia^ 

contemplative  orders,  hardly  seem  to  increase  torista,  besides  two  or  three  ocmgregatiois  <rf 

at  all,  or  very  slightly ;  but  for  nuns  to  conduct  Brothers  of  Christian   Schools,  etc    Anas 

schools  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  as  well  the  religious   women  may  be  mentioocd  tb« 

as  to  superintend  poor-schools,  houses  of  refuge.  Sisters  of  Love,  amounting  to  more  than  Vff^'\ 

and  the  like,  the  demand  is  far  greater  than  Uie  the  Ursulines,  the  Ladies  of  AnierfATOit,  mi 

supply.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  Catho-  the  Sisters  of  the  Angels.     The  two  la^-fl>R* 

lie  statistics  for  EngkSid,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  tioned,  as  well  as  the  Ursulines,  bare  botife- 

during  the  last  three  years :  schools.    The  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  hr? 

only  one  boarding-school,  at  Vaals,  in  lia- 
bnrg.  The  newspapers  say  that  more  tha  sa 
hundred  young  people  have  entered  tbe  aiS- 
tary  service  of  the  Poi>e.  In  1866  th«  kti« 
Catholic  newspaper,  the  Tyd^  collected  vsi 
forwarded  to  tiio  Pope  about  400,000  fraacitJ 

The  number  of  colleges  and  large  preparatory  a  New- Year's  gift, 

schools  are  21.    Of  these,  8 — Ushaw,  nearDur-  The  efforts  of  the  Italian  GovenmxBt  to 

ham,  Oscott,  near  Birmingham,  and  Old  Hall,  prepare  the  way  for  a  reconcillatioD  with  tie 

near  Ware — are  especially  under  the  bishops;  Pope,  utterly  failed.    The  law  passed  by  tin 

Stonyhurst,  in  Lancashire,  Mount  St.  Mary's,  Italian  Parliament  and  sanctioned  by  tbe  Kie^ 

near  Chesterfield,  and  Beaumont  Lodge,  near  for  the  sale  of  Church  property  (««  Italy),  »** 

Windsor,  are  the  property  of  the  Jesuits.    Am-  severely  denounced  by  the  Pope  in  in  ilk»- 

pleforth,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Downside,   near  tion,  in  which  he  says : 

Bath,  are  under  the  Benedictines.    The  Ora-  The  Catholic  world  is  well  aware  bow  mtty  tiws 

tory  at  Edgbastou  (Dr.  Newman's  school)  be-  ▼©  have  had  to  deplore  and  reprove  tbe  piew« 

longs  to  the  Oratorians.     Ratoliff  College,  near  wron^  and  grave  uyunes  the  Subaipine  G^^w^ 

T^:^.«4.^-    T.^i««^   *^  4.\.^  T7«*u««o  ^1?  />v,««u„  has,  m  defiance  of  all  divine  and  human  n(r«»i «f 

Leicester    belongs  to  the  Fathers  of  Charity.  ^-^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ecclesiaatical  censures  «Sd  P«*- 

St.    Charles,   Bayswater,   is    directed    by   the  ties,  inflicted  for  a  number  of  yeaw  on  tbe  C^lfJ* 

Oblates  of  St.  Charles ;  and  Sicklinghall,  near  Church,  on  ns,  and  this  A^oatoUc  See,  on  tbe  te^^ 

Wetherby,  is  under  the  Oblates  of  Mary.     Of  ops,  on  the  consecrated  ministera,  on  the  wjr^ 

the  227  convents,  upward  of  200  are.  for  the  ^r^T.^J^^^^^^^^A^^^^^^"^^^: 

1       ,.          i»     .  1       .^-i          •  1                         •jji  That  same  irovemment  does  not  only  <»ppiw»  f*-- 

education .  of  girls,  either  rich,  poor,  or  middle  continually  reduce  the   Chnrch  by  iwmiig  «*^ 

class.     Altogether  the  Catholic  prelates,  whose  which  we  have  condemned  for  being  contrtry  to  ti* 

sees  or  districts    are  in   the    British   empire,  authority  of  this  Church,  but  it  has  gone  to  aria  a^ 

amount    to   110— namely,   9    archbishops,    69  actaofi^usticeas  to  daretopropoM,ipprw«^ 

bishops,   and   32  vicars' 'apostolic.     Of  the  9  ^.'I^J^LpJ:^:^!^?  *  f^^fS^.r^^ 


bishops,   and   32  vicars  apostolic.     Of  the  9    ^S^th^n  iu  o*;Ttcrrtrry  J  ;^^ 


Tflv. 

Pricita. 

ChnrcliM  and 
Clupeli. 

Rdlffioiu  Com- 
munlUM  of  men. 

Cos- 
yents. 

1866.... 
1867.... 
1868.... 

1,569 
1,608 
1,681 

1,171 
1,207 
1,283 

58 
68 
68 

211 
220 

227 

inclnde  12  in  Englan.^  24  in  Irelan.l,  .1  at  ^eti.':  U^w'SirartK'b^oUr^^ 
Malta,  1  at  Gibraltar,  17  in  North  Amenca,  1  property  which  the  Church  dauns  by  rirtw  of^ 
in  the  West  Indies  (Island  of  Dominica),  1  in    divmemstitution,  a  law  which  tramples  on  tha  new 
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of  nature  and  all  divine  and  hnman  rights  generally ;     1867.    4th.  That  he  repudiates  the  protests  and  the 
a  law  by  which  the  members  of  the  clergy,  who  have    other  acts  he  oommitteid  in  spite  of  tno  brief  of  June 


The  Garibaldian  revolution  called  forth  an-  »»  o  en  e   m  *^^^  CabdikIl  d'Atorea 

other  allocQtioQ  (October  19th),  directed  both  Bishop  of  Sabine,  Abb6  of  Subiioo. 

aijainst  the  revolution  and  against  the  Italian  it  was  also  reported  that  the  leader  of  the 

Government    {See  Papal  States.)    The  Pope  «  Liberal "  priests,  Father  Passaglia,  had  made 

*^^"  •  his  submission  to  the  Pope. 

We  adore  the  inscrutable  judgments  of  God^  who  The  relations  of  the  Russian  Government 

kith  pleased  that  we  should  Uve  in  these  sad  times,  ^jth  the  Pope  remained  interrupted  through- 

when,  by  the  action  of  men,  and  especially  of  those     ^„^,  ^i ^^«*^  r\^  \e^„  oo;i  ♦*.«  a^ii^,«:««  ^a5-:-i 

who  mle  and  administer  pubUe  a&rs  in  Italy,  the  ?°*  ^^^  J^-     ^^  ^ajr  22d  the  foliowmg  official 

commandments  of  Ood  and  the  laws  of  Holy  Church  decree,  for  the  provisional  regulation  of  Roman 

are  utterly  despised,  and  impiety,  unchecked,  exalts  Catholic  affairs,  was  published : 

its  head  and  triumphs.    Hence  flow  all  the  crimes,  rpj^   committee  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 

evila,  and  misfortunes  which  we  see.  ,  Hence  arise  j^^  j^  ^heir  sittings  of  10th  April  and  2d  May,  oon- 

i"l'l''tL^S±^'*tfn^^T^.^^  slderW  that  theXions  betw^n  the  Imperii'<Sairt 

under  the  standard  of  Satan,  on  whose  face  is  written  ^^  thIPapal  See  have  ceased,  has  decreed: 

•  ^'^iL-P'^^iil  a^'^^^^t  T^}^}'''^\  """i  '^^  1-  That  £l  matters  concerning  nersons  of  the  Ro- 

in:;  their  mouths  against  Heaven^  they  blaspheme  ^^^^  Catholic  faith  in  Russia  anS  Poland,  of  a  nature 

l,od,  they  defileand  wntemnevemhmg  sacred,  they  ^  ^    ^^  ^  ^  submitted  to  the  Pope,  a^  subject  to 

trample  on  all  laws,  human  and  divme     Like  raven-  ^he  jSrisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholii  ClericS  Col- 


i;ion  pro- 
be de- 

everv  iinusti^   They  are  "robbers,  they  afflict  the  ^o  Te^ide*"  thTrTon""hSi7ilfr^Tay"ii^UfoTt^^^ 

wcat  ana  the  poor,  they  addtp  the  number  of  widows  clerical  College.    The  diocesans  are  also  required  to 

anl  orphans,  they  denyjustice  to  the  just,  and  for  ^    ^^^^^  the^Clerical  CoUege  aU  matters  relating  to 

bribes  spare  the  wicked.      Thoroughly  corrupted,  ti/emselves  and  reguiring  the  decision  of  the  Po^. 

they  strive  at,  ^ti/^^  every  passion  at  whatever  g.  The  Clerical  doUegS  wiU  examine  these  petitions 

damage  to  society  itself               _.      .  .  in  the  usual  manner,  and  if  incompetent  to  dispose 

By  niffians  of  this  sort  we  are  now  surrounded.  ^^  ^^       it  will  refer  them  to  the  Pope,  and  commis- 

Animated  by  a  spint  utterly  devihsh,  they  long  to  gi^n  the  president  of  the  coUege  to  tiki  the  necessary 

phmt  their  standard  of  lies  m  this  our  fair  city  by  the  g^pg  for  that  purpose 

r-iair  of  Peter,  the  centre  of  CathoHc  troth  and  8.  After  receiviSg  the  decision  of  the  Pope  in  what- 

The  Subalpme  Government,  which  ought  ^^^.  fo-^.  whethS  as  a  bull,  manifesto,  or  othor 


men  back  to  saving  repentance  and  to  the  path  of  jus-  usual  manner 
tioe  religion,  and  piety ;  but  we  cannot  keep  silence  ^  ^j^^  ^^^'^^  reguktions  are  likewise  to  be  ob- 
on  the  grave  penis  to  which  m  this  hour  of  dark-  g^^ved  whenever  the  canonical  confirmation  of  the 
ne^s  we  are  exposed.  We  await  calmly  every  event,  p^p^  ^j,  p^^  Government  is  required  to  the  appoint- 
though  procured  by  wicked  frauds,  calummes,  con-  ^lent  of  pereons  by  the  state  to  the  dignity  orarch- 
spiracics,  and  fWsehoods,  for  we  pUce  all  our  hope  ^jgij  metropoUtan,  or  bishop  of  a  diocese.  The 
and  trust  m  God  our  Savour,  who  is  our  help  and  canonW  confrmation  of  suff^gans  has  to  be  ob- 
Ftrt-ngth  m  all  pur  tnbulations,  who  never  suffers  ^^^^  ^  the  bishops  in  the  samS  manner. 
t  nose  who  hope  m  Him  to  be  confounded,  who  con-  5^  No  documentsfbulls,  decrees,  or  enactments  of 
founds  the  designs  of  the  unpious  and  breaks  the  ^^^  p  ^f  Rome,  or  his  Government,  in  the  Russian 
necks  of  sinners.  Still  we  are  bound  to  announce  to  empire,  or  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  can  become  Uw 
you,  venerable  brethren,  and  to  all  the  faithful  wm-  ^^tTl  tley  have  been  received  in  the  manner  pre- 
mitt^  to  your  care,  the  affliction  and  the  great  dan-  gcribed,  ind  have  been  previously  submitted  to  the 
iCer  m  which  we  find  ourselves^  pnncipally  owmg  to  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

the  oondact  of  the  Subalpme  Government.  g   Should  the  forejjoing  regulations  be  disregarded 

Cardinal  d'Andrea.  one  of  the  six  cardinal  ?J  violated,  the  decisions  received  from  Rome  in  an 

V  1.  ^^    «»««  »^«4.:^:.«<«  <v.»  <.A»A«oi  »»«..<,  ;..  illegal  manner  shall  be  void ;  and,  furthermore,  be  it 

bishcips,  after  continuing  for  several  yeare  m  ^^^^eed,  that  those  persons  who  liave  received'  from 

opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  rope,  signed,  on  the  Pope  at  Rome,  or  his  Government,  or  from  olen- 

X>ecomber  26,  1867,  the  following  retraction :  cals  residing  abroad^  any  documents,  bulls,  man- 

RoMB,  December  26. 1867.  damusos,  or  decrees,  m  kdj  other  than  the  prescribed 
The  Cardinal  undersigned,  obeVing  the  orders  of  form,  and  who  do  not^  bewre  their  publication,  sub- 
bis  Holiness,  declares :  Tst.  That  he  asks  pardon  for  ™it  the  same  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  shall  bo 
t^»e  disobedience  he  has  been  guilty  of  in  going  to  liable  to  be  brought  before  the  court  of  justice  or  the 
Naples  contrary  to  the  interdiction  of  the  Uoly  Father.  Government  authorities  for  punishment,  as  provided 
is.  I.  That  he  deplores  the  scandal  caused  to  the  faith-  ^7  special  hiw. 

ful  by  his  attitude  toward  the  sacred  person  of  his  Ho-        In  an  allocution,  delivered  on  October  ITtb, 

llness,  jmd  toward  the  holy  consi^^^^^  ^^     p         complained  of  the  conduct  of  the 

iTL'-^  and  by  his  relations  with  the  Lxamtnatore  of  r>      •       i-i  s.  *     ^x.    c  u      '  i 

yiorence,  whose  doctrines  considered  by  the  Pope  as  Rnssian  Government  in  the  following  words : 
ht^retleal  and  schismatic,  ne  utterlv  repudiates.    8d.        We  inform  you,  with  deep  grief,  that  two  decrees 

That  he  gives  full  adhesion  to  the  address  of  the  have  latelv  been  issued  by  that  Government  since 

Catholic  Episcopacy  assembled  at  Rome,  in  June,  our  last  allocution  above  mentioned.     By  the  decnw 
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issued  on  the  22d  of  last  May,  the  Diocese  of  Podia-  to  the  local  interests  of  Ireland,  an<l  hid  p^t- 

chia,inthe  kingdomof  Poland^  its  college  of  canons,  jigjj^  ^  very  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  sU'* 

Its  general  consistory,  and  its  diocesan  seminary  were  _i.  xk„+  «  >„„+L,     ni,.^T»«  k;«  i^««.  xv<>*K<>«w»t«^ 

utterly  abolished,  the  bishop  of  the  aocese  w^  torn  ®^  *^*  country     Dnnng  his  long  parhamtttirT 

from  his  flockj  and  compelled  at  once  to  quit  the  dio-  career  in  botli  House?,  he  never  distingns:*! 

cese.    And  this  decree  is  similar  to  that  which  "was  himself  by  any  active  efforts  or  speeches.  Ei 

published  on  June  8d,  last  year,  which  we  were  un-  was  a  Conservative  in  politics,  and  voted  wiii 

ished  the  Diocese  of  Kamenicz.  dispersed  its  college  *»0^-     ^»3  whole  thoughts  were  concentral^i 

of  canons,  its  consistory  and  its  seminary,  and  re>  on  astronomical  science,  and  the  apphfiDce>  fr 

moved  the  bishop  from  the  diocese  by  force.  increasing  the  discoveries  in   the   realms  d 

As  every  meaiw  of  communicating  with  the  faithful  gpace.    In  1831,  whDeamember  of  Pariiaaen 

is  obstructed,  and  in  order  not  to  expose  any  one  to  „*'^    ^„»;„«    ♦iJ«    «^«i*;,»«   v.^«*.w^,.^««.  -r-k 

imprisonment,  exUe,  or  other  punisWent,  we  have  »"d   during   the   exciting  controv^  wL4 

been  obliged  to  insert  in  our  newspapers  the  docu-  precedea  the  passage  of  the  nrst  Keform  Bil 

ment  by  which  we  decided  on  providing  for  the  ex-  he  was  constructing  his  first  gigantic  tdcsco^ 

ercise  of  legitimate  jurisdiction  m  those  vast  dioceses,  the  speculum  of  which  had  a  dimeter  of  ihrw 

in  order  that,  by  aid  of  the  press,  notice  of  our  de-  f    ^     ^his  was  set  up  at  Barr  Castle,  Pitse:- 

cision  might  reach  thither.    Every  one  sees  at  a  :  ^^  ^a^^v^Ay  a^^axK  vy<»u^,  a««uw 

glance  m  what  spirit  and  for  what  object  the  Russian  ^^n»  before  the  close  of  that  year,  and  th.^  ^^ 

Government  issues  these  decrees.    To  the  absence  of  markable  discoveries  made  by  means  of  it  ti- 

many  bishops  it  now  adds  the  suppression  of  dioceses,  cited  his  ambition  to  attempt  the  coostroetiot 

But  our  affliction  is  yet  mcreased  by  another  decree  of  a  still  more  gigantic  instrument.    He  w»  i 

of  the  same  Cwvemment,  promulgated  on  the  22d  of  -„^„#.  ^viia,!   «^  :„«*«:^„„  ^^^^x.^^:^  *«j  .t 

last  May,  by  which  a  co\lege  w^  constituted  at  St.  JJ^^t  skilful  and  ingenious  mechanic,  tnd  £1 

Petersburg  caUed  the  Roman  Catholic  Ecdesiasti-  the  more  delicate  operations,  and  mnch  of  t» 

cal  College,  over  which  the  Archbishop  of  Mohilew  severe  labor  for  this  work,  he  undertool:  io  <i  > 

presides.    All  petitions  appertwnmg  even  to  matters  'v?ith  his  own  hands.     His  new  a^eCTlam.  ii 

i'p^fSi^feeT&^^^^^^^^^^  'T  '^  fT"^:^  ^^^\^  *  ':rjj^'^z 

pie  of  the  Russian  empir^,  and  oYthe  kingdom  of  of  metals  for  its  greatest  perfection,  umI  ik 

Poland,  are  first  to  be  transmitted  to  tMs  college,  and  highest  care  and  skill  to  grind  and  poEA  ft, » 

the  college  has  to  examine  them  and  decide  whether  that  it  should  be  true,  and  an  exact  i^emi: 

the  petitions  exceed  the  power  of  the  bishops,  in  of  a  sphere.     It  was  mounted  on  a  teksc<a)e.<r 

which  case  It  18  to  see  that  they  be  forwarded  to  us.  isn.„  JL,^  x-^^*.  •     i^^«4.u   ^^a   ..i  ^  ;u«:..tJu   / 

And  when  our  decision  arrives  tliither,  the  president  fi^y-two  feet  m  length,  and  the  difficultr  , . 

of  the  college  is  bound  to  forward  it  to  the  Minister  constructmg  machinery  for  the  fiicfle  moTcai-: 

for  Home  Affairs,  that  he  may  decide  whether  any  of  such  a  ponderous  instrument  was  hspf  "K 

thing  be  found  in  it  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state  overcome  by  his  lordship's  inventive  pA^v. 

ltii'';^l^^  titLZAiZi  ZL^Tflhe'  Great  results  ^ere  achieved  with  thU  i^- 

sort  be  found  in  it.  ^  ™ent,  whose  space-penetratmg  power  wi»  i^f 

You  see  clearly,  venerable  brethren,  how  worthy  many  years  unrivalled.     New  nebnhe  were  rt- 

of  blame  and  reprobation  is  this  decree  issued  by  lay  solved  into  stars,  and  new  nebulous  mi«t  va 

and  schismatic^  authority.    It  destroys  the  Divine  revealed  to  the  observer.     It  opened  the  w 

constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  subverts  ec-  a^  xt,^  «,>«fl*^-««*:^r«  r.^  «*"K««  i^^4^^^.^^*^  Kct 

clesiastical  discipline,  it  mflicts  a  greit  injury  on  our  to  the  construction  of  other  instruiDeiits,  bi^j 

supreme  pontifical  power  and  autnority,  and  on  the  retractors  ana  reilectors,  of  equai  power,  ts 

power  and  authority  of  this  holy  see  and  of  the  astronomical  science  was  largely  the  gsioe. 

bishops,  it  impels  the  faithful  toward  a  fatal  schism.  Sketches  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  *'f 

?rh1ch±'^mfyh''aTd'orde^r  "  '"  """*"  the  nebnto,  together  with  a^n«te  de^p^ 

Moreover,  the  CathoUo  Academy  of  Warsaw  has  Of  the  telescopes,  and  the  modes  by  whidi  ttv 

been  destroyed,  and  ruin  impends  over  the  Ruthe-  were  constructed,  were  published  in  the  Ptfi- 

nian'Dioceso  of  Chelm  and  Belz.    Most  of  all  have  osophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Soctc:; 
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God,  has  dared  to  accept  from  the  civil  power  the  president.  ^ 

government  and  administration  of  that  diocese,  and  bridge  conferred  on  him  the  degii^  of  LLi'. 

to  issue  sundry  ordinances  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  ImptJui 

discipUne,  and  furthering  a  fatal  schism.     .  Academy  of   Sciences    of   St  Petersber?  .a 

ROSSE,  Right  Hon.  William  Paesons,  third  1853,  and  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legioo  -A 

IJarl  ol^  an   eminent  astronomer   and   physi-  Honor  by  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  IIL  - 

cist,  born  at  York,  England,  June  17,  1800;  1855. 

died  at  Monkstown,  County  Dublin,  October  81,        RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  Europe  and  A«. 

1867.     He  was  educated  at  Dublin  University,  Present  Emperor,  Alexander  II.,  Uwii  HI', 

and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  succeeded  his  father  in  1855.    Heir-appar*«'. 

hiffh   honors,   being  first  in  mathematics    in  Alexander,  bom  in  1845.    The  area,  in  IKw, 

1R22.     He  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  was    estimated    at  7,770,883  Englisli   sqajr- 

King's  County,  Ireland,  from  1821  to  1834,  and  miles.     Large  additions  have  been  made  J*- 1; 

succeeded  his  father  in  the  earldom  in  1841.  In  in  Central  Asia,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  li* 

1845  he  was  elected  a  representative  peer  of  Russian  Possessions  in  America  have  boea  *A. 

Ireland  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Since  1862  he  to  the  United  States, 
had  been  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dub-        The  population,  at  the  close  of  ^y«ar  1^ 

liu.    Of  lute  years  he  hod  directed  his  attention  was  estimated  as  follows 
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Bussia  in  Eanme 61,825,998 

Lieuteiiftncy  oi  the  Caucasus 4,157,917 

Siberia 4,625,699 

Poland 5,100,000 

Finland. •    1,798,909 

77,008,618 
The  capital,   St.  Feterabnrg,  had,  in  1855, 


546,000  inhabitants,  and  Moscow  851,627.  In 
the  budget  for  1867,  the  revenue  and  expen- 
ditures were  each  estimated  at  897,088,354 
rubles.  Public  debt,  January  1,  1866,  1,733,- 
966,974  rubles. 

The  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  the  country- 
are  estimated  as  follows : 


Armenians 

Catholics 

Protestants . . . . , 

Israelites 

Mohammedans. , 
Pagans 

Total 

Orthodox  Greek 


Rtissla  InEorope. 

Poland. 

Finland. 

Cancasus. 

Siberia. 

85,000 
2,840,000 
2,080,000 
1,681,000 
2,090,000 
200,000 

8,'9i5,'obb 

285,000 

646,000 

2,000 

1,767,000 
1,000 

500,000 

14,000 

6,000 

18,000 

,    1,970,000 

1,000 

16,000 

4,000 

8,000 

1,600,000 

280,000 

8,876,000 
62,485,000 

4,847,000 
250,000 

1,768,000 
41,000 

2,604,000 
1,658,000 

1,908,000 
2,738,000 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Russia,  from  1860 
to  1865,  was  as  follows  (value  expressed  in 
rubles)  : 


ISCO 
1S61 
1862 
1S63 
1K64. 


Exports. 


lip  ports. 


181,888,281 
177,179,985 
180,429,825 
154,473,154 

186,745,077 


1865!  .* ."  .*."!.*!!.'. .' .' !.'.'[    209  J247,'777 


159,808,405 
167,111,181 
162,869,978 
154,697,989 
155,812,202 
164,305,010 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866,  the  num- 
ber of  generals,  officers  of  the  staff,  and  officers, 
was  30,507;  that  of  under  officers  and  soldiers 
708,151.     The  latter  were  divided  as  follows : 


Total  nnmber. 

Readr  for 
Battle.* 

Inf^tiy 

626,004 
68,678 
84,892 
19,082 

466,415 

48,005 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

48,107 

Kngineera  , ,  - .  -  -  ^  - ' 

12,826 

Total 

798,151 

675,853 

The  fleet,  in  1864,  consisted  of  48  sailing-ves- 
sels, with  78  guns;  and  263  steamers,  with 
2,095  guns.  ITie  number  of  iron-clads  is  16, 
with  111  guns,  and  8  in  course  of  construction. 

The  Government  displays  a  cruel  energy  in 
forcing  the  Russian  language  upon  the  non- 
Russian  races  in  order  to  hasten  the  oom- 
jilete  consolidation  of  the  empire  in  point 
of  nationality.  The  cruelty  of  tbis  policy 
was  especially  apparent  in  the  case  of  Po- 
land. In  March  an  imperial  decree  was  is- 
sued abolishing  the  Polish  Council  of  State 
until  the  work  of  assimilating  the  Polish  ad- 
ministration to  that  of  the  Russian  empire 
was  completed.  All  legislative  questions  in  Po- 
land will  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
Imperial  Chancery  and  the  committee  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Poland  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  April  the  financial  administration  of  the 
kingdom  was  placed  by  an  imperial  ukase 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Russian  Minis- 

*  Dcdacting  the  local  troops,  or  those  charged  with  senrioe 
ta  the  interior,  or  with  the  Ids  traction  of  recmllK. 


ter  of  Finance.  By  an  imperial  decree,  dated 
May  20th,  all  political  prosecutions  still  pending 
in  reference  to  the  risings  in  Poland  were 
quashed,  and  all  persons  iniplicated,  excepting 
always  criminal  offenders,  amnestied.  No  fresh 
prosecutions  will  be  instituted  in  reference  to 
the  last  Polish  insurrection.  All  Poles  interned 
in  Russia  are  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
if  the  officials  of  the  locality  where  they  may 
have  been  interned  give  a  good  report  of  their 
behavior.  Polish  priests  will  receive  a  per- 
mission to  return  to  their  homes  from  the 
Governor  of  Poland,  and  natives  of  the  western 
provinces,  who  may  have  been  banished  from 
their  homes  by  order  of  the  administration, 
will  receive  permission  to  remove  to  Poland 
upon  obtaining  testimony  of  their  good  con- 
duct. All  Polish  priests  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  Governor  of  Poland  as  well  as  to  their 
bishops.  Another  ukase,  dated  December  24th, 
orders  that  the  amnesty  shall  not  extend  to 
those  political  refugees  in  foreign  countries 
who  took  part  in  the  last  revolutionary  out- 
break. 

According  to  a  manifesto  issued  for  and 
probably  by  the  aristocratic  representatives  of 
Poland,  the  number  of  Poles  sent  to  Siberia 
since  January,  1863,  amounts  to  18,682,  among 
whom  146  are  women  and  114  priests.  All 
were  transported  for  political  delinquencies, 
and,  according  to  the  offence  imputed,  are 
sentenced  either  to  forced  labor  in  the  mines, 
colonization  in  the  villages,  or  mere  residences 
in  villages  or  towns.  In  addition  to  these, 
83,780  persons  were  banished  to  the  steppes 
of  the  Ural,  as  severe  a  punishment  as  removal 
to  Siberia,  but  nearer  home.  Furtliermore, 
12,556  persons,  among  them  218  women  and 
163  priests,  were  forcibly  made  to  leave  their 
homes  and  accept  a  compulsory  abode  in  the 
interior    of    European    Russia;    2,416    were 

E laced  in  the  ranks  of  the  anny,  81,600  in 
ouses  of  correction  (the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  subsequently  removed  to  Siberia),  and 
620  in  the  churchyards  of  divers  penitentiaries, 
having  died  before  trial.  On  tbe  battle-fields 
of  the  rebellion,  as  Russian  communications 
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show,  88,800  were  buried.  As  1,468  more  were  lege"  of  his  predecessor,  and  added  to  it  seren) 
hanged  or  shot  by  the  courts-raartial,  and  7,060  articles  increasing  the  powers  of  the  loal 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  the  ossemblies,  and  protecting  the  peasants  t^mt 
total  of  the  melancholy  list  is  swelled  to  141,882.  appression  bythe  land-owners.  The  period  oi 
Besides  these,  Poland  has  furnished  two  per  the  Polish  rule,  which  is  regarded  b?  the  Ut^ 
cent,  of  her  male  population  as  recruits.  nian  historians  as  the  golden  age  of  thdr  hif 
With  regard  to  the  Germans  in  the  Baltic  tory,  came  to  an  end  in  the  year  1621,  wbti 
provinces  (Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Oonrland),  Gustavus  Adolphns  conquered  the  Baltic  prur- 
the  efforts  of  Russification  assumed,  in  1867,  inces.  They  remained  in  the  po^essioo  of 
a  more  definite  shape  than  they  ever  had  Sweden  until  1710,  and  their  inhabiunts  h^ 
before,  and  caused  a  great  excitement  through-  ample  cause  to  regret  their  change  of  m»- 
out  Germany.  In  September  an  imperial  ters.  Their  principal  historian,  Gadeb^i 
ukase  was  issued  ordering  the  immediate  complains  bitterly  of  the  persecotions  of  ik 
energetic  execution,  with  the  cooperation  of  Swedish  kings,  of  their  disregard  for  the  t- 
all  the  ministers,  of  the  ukase  of  1850,  com-  tional  customs  and  laws,  and  of  the  iIDpoTr^ 
manding  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  Ian-  ishment  of  the  country  by  the  arbitrary  ccctri- 
guage  into  all  the  Government  administrations  bntions  levied  on  the  land-owners,  and  w%^ 
of  the  Baltic  provinces  where  the  regulation  had  with  regret  "the  magnificent  and  aahitirj 
not  hitherto  been  applied.  The  Livonian  Par-  privilege  "  granted  to  ttie  Dvonians  br  Drif 
liament  voted  an  address  to  the  Czar,  requesting  Sigismund.  The  same  rlgime  was  contincei 
the  continuance  of  the  German  language  as  the  by  Russia  after  her  occupation  of  the  comtrr 
ofllcial  medium  of  communication  in  the  Baltic  in  1710,  and  it  product  such  hortilitT  to  •J« 
provinces  of  Russia.  Though  expressing  them-  Government  in  Courland  that  the  inhthiaBa 
selves  in  the  most  loyal  and  submissive  terms,  joined  in  the  Polish  insurrection  of  17 W.  TU 
the  petitioners  beg  to  remind  their  sovereign  Russian  emperors  then  somewhat  rebxed  ^ 
that  the  privileges  of  the  province  they  represent  severity  of  their  rule,  and  were  rewarded  bjt 
were  sanctioned  in  the  agreement  of  July  4,  loyalty  and  attachment  of  which  there  hi« 
1710,  as  well  as  in  the  stipulations  of  the  been  but  few  examples  even  among  their  fe- 
Nystadt  treaty  of  peace.  This  petition  was  sian  subjects.  These  feelings,  howeTer,  re 
received  with  great  dissatisfaction  by  the  Gov-  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  Rnssfns: 
erment,  which  severely  censured  the  Parlia-  policy  which  is  now  predominant  at  St.  Peto 
ment  for  this  demonstration.  In  the  Prussian  burg.  The  "  privilege  of  Sigismnnd  "  his  ipia 
Parliament,  men  of  all  political  parties  expressed  become  a  dead  letter,  and  the  inhabitafll^  5^ 
great  indignation  at  these  steps  of  the  Russian  the  Baltic  provinces  exhaust  tbemselftf  n 
Government,  and  in  the  Baltic  provinces  the  vain  regrets  that  the  happy  times  when  tbr 
German  inhabitants  on  December  10th  gen-  enjoyed  the  full  exercise  of  their  natiooa- 
erally  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  issue  rights  and  customs  nnder  a  Polish  king  op  fr^ 
of  the  "  Privilege  of  Sigismund,"  which  they  longer  return.  .  . 
regard  as  a  sort  of  Magna  Charta  of  their  na-  ISot  satisfied  with  the  efforts  for  Bnsafvr: 
tional  rights.  As  this  conflict  between  the  all  the  non-Russian  races  of  the  empirtta* 
Russian  Government  and  the  German  nation-  Russian  Government  openly  patronixed  the  Fin- 
ality is  probably  the  germ  of  the  most  serious  Slavonian  movement,  the  object  of  whie*  is  t? 
European  complications,  the  "  Privilege  of  Sigis-  unite  all  tlie  Slavonian  populatJons  of  ^^'' 
mund  "  may  acquire  a  great  historic  celebrity,  and  Turkey  with  Russia.  A  grand  PansUrofiX 
The  Sigismund  who  granted  this  '*  privilege  "  demonstration  was  made  in  May  by  holdinf  J^ 
was  Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  to  ethnographical  exliibition  at  Moscow.  On  tA 
whom  the  Livonians,  after  their  country  had  22d  of  May,  Prince  Crortchakoff,  Vice-ChiKt  • 
been  ravaged  for  two  years  by  the  Russians,  lor  ofthe  empire  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Aon 
applied  for  aid  in  the  year  1561.  In  October  received  a  deputation  in  the  most  co'^^^'^ 
of  that  year  a  deputation  from  the  Baltic  prov-  ner,  and  maae  to  them  a  agnificant  ^^ 
inces  came  to  Wilna  to  propose  to  the  King  thus,  in  particular,  expressing  himself  with  H' 
the  union  of  these  provinces  with  Poland.  The  gard  to  the  Servians:  "  The  Servians  it<* 
deputation  was  favorably  received,  and  the  youthful  nation,  and  one  having  a  P***  ^ 
first  act  of  Sigismund^s  rule  over  his  new  sub-  tiny  to  fulfil.  I  am  old,  and  perhaps  »han  :< 
jects  was  the  issue  of  the  "privilege "  on  the  live  to  see  the  day  when  ray  nrophecy  wu  v 
10th  December  following.  This  document  se-  borne  out  by  fact }  but  depend  upon  it  wj  f  * 
cured  to  the  Baltic  provinces  the  free  exercise  cessors  will  have  the  interests  of  the  S«^- 
of  their  religion,  the  maintenance  of  their  people  as  mnch  at  heart  as  I  have.^  -^^'.T! 
ancient  customs,  rights,  and  laws,  and  the  free  quet  given  to  the  delegates,  an  enthns^< 
election,  "  as  in  Prussia,"  of  judges  and  gov-  Panslavistic  speech  was  made  by  Coojit  J^- 


during  the  period   that  the  provinces  re-    gates  ^ 

mained  under  the  Polish  rule,  and  in  1582  King  and,  in  fact,  more  at  home  than  in  ^  ?V 

Stephen  Batory,  on  returning  from  his  victo-  lands,  ruled  by  the  foreigner.    Here  *^*|*^ 

nous  Russian  campaign,  confirmed  the  "privi-  arch  and  the  subject  speak  the  same  JaBg««P^ 
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and  the  being  a  Slave  is  not  accounted  a  crime,  visible,  and  the  domestic  government  was  to 

Althoagh  torn  asander  by  envious  fate,  we  yet  be  administered  by  natives  chosen  from  among 

have  never  ceased  to  be  one  nation,  the  sons  of  the  people.    Adjutant-General  Eaufmanu  was 

one  mother.    It  is  this  which  the  world  cannot  appointed  Governor-General  of  Turkestan, 

pardon  in  us ;  yet  you  will  never  desert  Russia,  In    March  the  Journal  de  St.   Petersburg 

nor  will  Russia  desert  you/'    A  Servian  priest,  brought  a  correspondence  from  Tashkend,  the 

Muitinovitch,  and  a  Oroatian  agitator,  Dr.  Po-  great  commercial  mart  of  Central  Asia,  which 

lit,  expre»sed  themselves  fully  as  strongly  on  was  incorporated  with    Russia    in    1866,   in 

this  subject.    The  Emperor  and  Empress,  sur-  which  it  was  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of 

rounded  by  the  younger  members  of  their  fam-  Shehri  Seby,  a  town  in  the  south  of  the  khanat 

ily,  received  on  May  26th  a  deputation  of  the  of  Bokhara,  applied  to  be  annexed  to  Russia, 

congress,  made  some  complimentary  remarks  and  that  their  petition,  taken  into  consideration 

to  the  leading  speakers  of  the  congress,  in-  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  new  Russian 

clading  Mr.  Militinovitch  and  Dr.  Polit,  and  the  province,   was  forwarded   to  St.  Petersburg. 

Emperor  dismissed  the  deputation  with  the  Shortly  after,  it  was  reported  that  a  conflict 

following  words :      "  Farewell,  gentlemen.    I  had  taken  place  between  the  Emir  of  Bokhara 

salute  you,   my  dear  Slavonian  brethren,  on  and  Sheliri  Seby.     Both  reports  appeared  to 

this  our  common  Slavonian  soil.    I  hope  you  Professor  Vambery,  the  well-known  traveller  in 

will  be  satisfied  with  your  reception  here  and  Central  Asia,   of  considerable  importance  as 

at  Moscow.    Au  revoir/^^    Previous  to  their  illustrating  the  plans  of  Russia.    On  the  place 

departure  the  delegates  issued  an  address  of  itself,  Vambery,  in  a  letter  to   the  London 

thanks  to  the  Russian  people,  in  which  they  jTi'mef,  dated  April  1st,  gave  the  following  infor- 

say:  "The  exhibition  which  has  been  so  sue-  mation:  "Shehri  Seby  (the  "Green  Town")  was 

cessfully  held  at  Moscow  has  afforded  us  an  called,  in  ancient  times,  Kesh,  and  has,  since 

opportunity    of    cementing    the    relationship  Clavijo  (1403),  never  been  visited  by  any  Euro- 

which  connects  the  Slavonic  nationalities,  and  pean.    Its  inhabitants,  about  25,000  in  number, 

of  making  acquaintance  with  the  great  Russian  are  of  a  most  turbulent  character,  which  is 

people.    This  meeting  has  had  no  political  ten-  owing  partly  to  the  warlike  race  of  that  dls- 

dency.    To  no  nations  are  the  efforts  of  the  trict,  partly  to  the  strong  position  which  the 

Slavonians  a  source  of  danger ;  tbey  tend,  on  town  itself,  a  considerable  fortress,  occupies  by 

the  contrary,  to  fhrther  the  civilization  of  the  being  protected  on  the  east  by  two  citadels,  on 

world."    On  December  28th  a  draft  of  the  stat-  the  north  and  west  by  the  river  Siiehri  Seby, 

utes  of  ihe  society,  called  the  "  The  Slavonian  as  well  as  by  large  tracts  of  marshy  land, 

Committee,"  appointed  to  regulate  the  scien-  which    make   it   inaccessible  to    an    enemy, 

tifio  intercourse  between  all  Slavonian  nationali-  There  is,  besides,  in  the  Ozbegs,  who  belong  to 

ties,  was  submitted  to  the  Government  for  its  the  Atchraaili  tribe,  from  immemorial  time,  an 

sanction,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  society  implacable  hatred  to  the  ruler  of  Bokhara,  wlio 

would  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Min-  seldom  failed  to  get  into  enmity  with  them, 

Lster  of  Public  Instruction.  and  very  often  got  the  worst  of  it.    Although 

The  Panslavonian  tendencies  of  the  Russian  abandoned  to  themselves,  they  stood  sieges 
Government  could  not  fail  to  establish  un-  sometimes  of  two  years'  duration,  and  should 
friendly  relations  with  Turkey  and  Austria,  they  get  any  moral  or  physical  assistance  from 
With  regard  to  Turkey,  the  Russian  Govern-  without  they  could  resist  much  longer,  and  this 
ment  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  espouse  the  would  be  an  essential  help  to  any  army  en- 
cause  of  the  insurgents  in  Candia,  and  of  the  gaged  in  war  with  Bokhara."  The  peace  over- 
discontented  Christian  provinces  in  general,  tures  of  the  Emir  of  Bokhara  were  agreed  to 
The  Turkish  Government  was  urgently  advised  on  the  lltli  of  July.  In  accordance  tierewith, 
to  grant  the  independence  of  Candia,  and  the  hostilities  were  not  to  recommence  except  in 
demands  of  the  other  provinces ;  and  when  this  case  of  extreme  necessity;  the  Emir  of  Bo- 
advice  was  not  accepted,  Russia  tried  to  bring  khara,  on  his  part,  to  give  orders  for  the  cessa- 
about  a  joint  intervention  of  the  Christian  pow-  tion  of  hostilities.  The  envoy  from  Bokhara 
ers,  in  order  to  obtain  a  final  solution  of  the  has  given  guarantees  that  this  condition  shall 
Eastern  question  favorable  to  the  claims  of  the  be  fulfilled. 
Christians.  The  English  papers  in  India  published  a  letter 

The  Russian  rule  in  Central  Asia  is  making  from  the  "  official  news  writer  "  of  the  Indian 

steady  progress  in  point  of  extent  and  consoli-  Government,  dated  Ehokan,  September  6, 1867, 

dation.    In  July  an  imperial  ukase  was  issued,  on  the  progress  of  the  Russians,  from  which 

altering  the  military  and  civil  administration  in  we  learn  that  the  rulers  of  two  inaccessible 

the  Russian  provinces  bordering  on  China  and  and  unknown  mountain  districts  lying  between 

Central  Asia,  bringing  them  under  the  same  Khokan  and  the  loop  of  the  Upper  Oxus,  named 

general  government  established  for  the  prov-  Derwaz  and  Karategin — ^places  heretofore  alto- 

inces  of  Turkestan,*  and  giving  them  the  same  gether  unknown — have  been  spontaneously  and 

organization  as  a  military  district.    The  mili-  strongly  recommended  by  the  JKing  of  Kiokan, 

tary  and  civil  administration  was  declared  indi-  to  whom  they  were  heretofore  tributary,  to 

*  Erected  In  Febroarj,  1363.  iSe.  a>»ual  Ctcolp^ia  fender  their  fuU  allegiance  to  Russia,  without 

18601)  loss  of  time.     Eor  this  purpose  their  agents 
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were  sent  on  by  the  king  to  the  seat  of  the  tarily  ceded  his  sovereign  rigLta  to  Bostt,  '2 

local  Russian  government,  and,  at  the  time  of  consideration  of  an  indemnity  of  one  nilboe 

writing,  were  waiting  at  Khojend  for  an  inter-  rubles.    In  March  a  decree  of  the  Govefamal 

view  with  the  generd  accordingly.    This,  if  declared  serfdom  in  Mingrelia  abdiiied- 

true,  would  show  not  only  that  the  sovereign  The  diplomatic  interconrse  of  the  GoTerc- 

of  the  once  extensive  principality  of  Xhokan,  so  ment   with   the   Pope   remained  int«rnn^ 

long  known  in  India  as  Sir  John  Lawrence's  ira-  throngiiont  the  year.     The  RxwsiaD  Gorero- 

portunate  suitor,  dispatching  urgent  embassies  ment,  in  August,  published  rules  for  regnlttiie 

one  after  the  other  to  implore  his  aid  against  the  relations  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  Cttk^ 

the  advancing  Russians,  has  not  only  reconciled  lie  clergy  and  laity  to  the  Holy  See.   The  for- 

himself  to  circumstances,  and  submitted  to  that  mer  relations  of  the  Russian  Gfoyernmat  with 

which  can  no  longer  be  resisted,  but  even  finds  the  Pope  will  be  carried  on  through  a  Robms 

it  worth  while  to  court  Russian  favor  by  trans-  Catholic  college  in  St.  Pctershtu^.    In  the 

ferring  or  transmitting  the  allegiance  of  his  event  of  questions  arising  which  cannot  be  dt- 

own  outlying  tributaries.      In  this  way  the  cided  by  the  college,  its  president  will  titl* 

farthest  southeastern  extension  of  Russian  influ-  opinion  of  the  Pope,  and  the  reply  of  lug  flfrS- 

ence  would  speedily  become  all  but  actually  con-  ness,  before  being  carried  into  effec^  will  hr- 

terminous  with  the  elastic  northwestern  fron-  to  be  submitted  to  the  Ruieian  Minister  of  tk- 

tier  of  the  English  feudatory,  the  Maharajah  Interior.    The  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  mj 

of  Cashmere's  most  recent  territorial  acquisi-  be  observed  in  Russia  so  long  as  they  done: 

tions  up  the  Gilgit  valley,  being  separated  from  come  into  collision  with  the  institationsoftt* 

them  by  barely  a  hundred  direct  miles,  so  far  country,  or  the  rights  of  the  chief  of  tbesut^: 

as  one  can  tell.  in  the  contrary  case,  all  Papal  bolls  are  to  U 

The  Friendy  of  India  (January  2,  1868),  in  its  considered  null  and  void, 

review  of  the  year  1867,  thus  refers  to  the  prog-  An  imperial  decree,  issued  in  July,  orders tk 

ress  and  the  plans  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia :  introduction  of  public  and  verbal  jndiciarr  pr^ 

In  the  course  of  1867  the  whole  of  Eussian  Tur-  ^^ednre  before  the  inUitaiy  tnbonals  tbe  ^ 

kestan  was  reorffonizcd,  bemg  placed  under  a  gov-  ^  exists  m  the  cml  courts;  snch  ^rocmx 

emor-general  no  lonffcr  subject  to  Orenburg,  but  re-  however,  to  be  subject  to  any  military  wfn^ 

ceiving  orders  from  St.  Petersburg  durect.    When  the  tions  that  mny  be  rendered  necessary  by  tfe 

Eussian  troops  were   at  their  weakest  they  were  reauirements  of  discioline 

attacked  by  tribes  in  the  pay  of  Bokhara.    A  brief  ^        «  •  i           _*         vi*  1,^^  -♦  c*  P«*ift. 

campaign  ended  in  the  formation  of  a  Eussian  en-  ,  ^^  jfl^cial  report^  published  at  ^t.  m^ 

campmont  almost  under  the  walls  of  Samarcand.  burg,  shows  the  condition  of  the  Bnssia  sffU 

Throughout  the  year,  however,  the  Eussians  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1867.    It  appears  fr^ 

harassed  by  the  hordes.    The  Bokhara  ruler,  who  this  report  that  there  are  still  8,629,382  «r^ 

instigated  them,  was  most  unpopular  with  his  own  ^  emancipated.     The  number  of  the  eni3»i 

people,  and  lost  such  provinces  as  Shuhr-i-Subz,  !^  ^uj«wxvipatcM.     x  ^^  uuixj^  ^ 

which  hccame  independent  or  tributary  to  Bussia.  pated  serfs  is  now  6,146,635,  inclndiDf  1, i* .- 

no  sent  an  envoy  to  Calcutta,  who,  while  courteously  160  in  Lithuania.     Of  these  only  548,529  m^c 

treated  by  the  Viceroy,  was  reminded  of  the  fate  of  obtained  their  emancipation  bv  volnntaiya?rt^ 

ConoUy  and  Stoddart,  and  received  no  promise  of  j^     j^  entered  into  with  then-  master?.   Tw 

assistance.     A  belief  spread  among  the  natives  of  •   j       -u          v                       -:^*««  *i»rw» 

Central  and  Southern  Asia  that  the  Czar  had  formed  remainder  have  become   proprietors  tm^ 

a  secret  league  with  Persia,  by  which  the  Shah  would  the  intervention  of  the  Government,  wmfQ  a* 

be  presented  with  Bagdad,  where  lie  the  bones  of  assigned   414,275,707  rubles  as  compeu^'- 

Husain  and  Hasan,  in  exchange  for  her  claims  to  to  the  old  landholders.     Up  to  the  h4  of ''ff' 

Herat  and  for  a  province  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  ^^y  last,    7,240    estates,   inhabited  by  6^.:-^ 

people,  have  been  transiferred  to  tlie  stit*,  t^  • 

The  Russian   Government,  in   1867,  estab-  cost  of  7,683,665  rubles.    In  the  gortromal; 

lished  a  military  school  at  Orenburg,  on  the  of  Jaroslav,   Kalooga,   Kasan,  Moscow.  0> 

frontiers  of  Turkestan,  for  200  pupils,  120  of  Riazan,  St.  Petersburg,  Samara,  Sarator,  ^^- 

whom  are  to  be  selected  from  the  sons  of  Tar-  birsk,   Tambov,   Toola,    and   Voron^,  vfc«^- 

tar  and  Kirghis  chiefs.    As  Russians  and  Tar-  there  are  15,672  villages,  with  3,087,S45 inl^- 

tars  generally  get  on  well  together,  the  new  tants,  the  peasant  proprietors  have  alrc*lj^<'" 

school  will  probably  confirm  the  good  relations  charged  with  the  ground-rent  of  their  ^*'^ 

between  the  two  nationalities  in  the  border  Railways  are  rapidly  on  the  iocrease.  h^- 

country.  course  of  1867  the  Ryasan-Morschansk  Id*  » 

The  Government  was  greatly  displeased  with  portion  of  the  Moscow-Volga  line,  was  ope»-- 

the  resolutions  passed  by  some  of  the  provincial  150  miles  Ion?.    The  Moscow-Odessa  Bii«^ 

assemblies.    An  imperial  decree,  dated  January  was  nearly  finished,  and  the  worb  be*^- 

30th,  closed  the  provincial  estates  of  St.  Peters-  Poti  and  Tiflis— a  line  which,  after  its  eitc  ■ 

burg,  relieving  the  president  and  the  committee  sion  to  the  Caspian  harbor  of  Baku,  ^  ''^^^ 

of  their  functions,  and  dismissing  the  members,  polize  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ttf^' 

on  the  ground  that  they  have  adopted  an  atti-  trade — begun.    For  these  extensive  ^uterpr^ 

tude  opposed  to  the  laws  and  hostile  to  the  the  funds  are  supplied  by  the  Russian  Tr«^^ 

Government.  and  the  German  and  Dutch  ™^"^^.°?^^!r 

In  January,  Prince  Dadian  of  Mingrelia,  in  his  The    shareholders,   being    guaranteed  vj  *^ 

own  name  and  in"  that  of  his  successors,  volun-  Government,  have  the  additional  attractwo  w 
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8,  1853;  Duke  George  11.,  of  S.-MeiningeD, 
born  April  2,  1826,  succeeded  his  father  Sep- 
tember 20,  1866 ;  Duke  Ernst  L,  of  S.-Alten- 
burg,  born  September  16,  1826,  succeeded  his 
father  August  8,  1853 ;  Duke  Ernst  II.,  of  S.- 
Ooburg-Gotba,  born  June  21,  1844,  succeeded 
his  father  January  29, 1864.  Area,  population, 
and  contingent  to  the  armj  of  the  Old  German 
Confederation,  are  as  follows : 


Saxe-Welmar. 

Melnlngen 

Altenburg 

Cobur^-Gotha.. 


u 


u 


SqaftraMllM. 


1,421 
938 
609 
616 


PopolAUon. 


280,201 
178,065 
141,839 
164,627 


CoDtiagent. 


8,015 
2,110 
1,478 
2,046 


According  to  a  military  convention  concluded 
on  June  26th,  by  Prussia,  with  Saxe-Weiraar, 
Saxe- Altenburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Renss-Greitz, 
and  Keuss-Schleitz,  the  troops  of  these  states 
are  organized  by  Prussia  into  three  infantry 
regiments  of  Thuringia,  of  three  battalions  each. 

SAXONY,  a  kingdom  belonging  to  the  North- 
German  Confederation.  King,  Johann  I.,  born 
December  12,  1801 ;  succeeded  his  brother 
Friedrich  August  11.  on  August  9, 1854.  Area, 
6,777  square  miles ;  population  in  1864,  2,343,- 
994.  Ine  annual  revenue  and  expenditures 
are  estimated  in  the  budget,  for  the  financial 
period  of  1864  to  1866,  at  18,658,984  thalers 
each.  The  Saxon  array,  which  now  constitutes 
the  12th  army  corps  of  the  North-German 
Confederation,  numbers  24,143  men, 

SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE,  a  principality  be- 
longing to  the  North-German  Confederation. 
Prince,  Adolf,  born  August  1,  1817;  succeeded 
his  father  November  21, 1866.  Area,  212  square 
miles ;  population,  in  1864,  81,382.  The  contua- 
gent  of  the  principality  to  the  Old  German  Con- 
federation was  516  men.  In  virtue  of  a  mili- 
tary convention  with  Prussia,  the  troops,  since 
October  1,  1867,  serve  in  the  Prussian  army. 

SCHWARZBURG,  the  name  of  two  princi- 
palities belonging  to  the  North-German  Con- 
federation. Reigning  princes,  GtLnther,  Prince 
of  Sdiwarzburg-Sondershausen,  bom  Septem- 
ber 24,  1801,  succeeded  his  fatJier  August  19, 
1835;  and  Albert,  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt,  born  April  80,  1798,  succeeded  Jiis 
brother  June  28,  1867.  The  area,  population, 
and  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Old  German 
Confederation  were,  in  1866,  as  follows : 


Sqtur*  MU««. 


8ch  warzbarg-Sondershaasen  I 
**  Radolstadt ...  I 


818 
840 


PopaUtion. 


CoBllng't. 


66,189 
78,75'J 


826 
989 


The  troops  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
in  consequence  of  a  military  convention  with 
Prussia,  servo,  since  October  1,  1867,  in  the 
Prussian  army ;  those  of  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt form,  together  with  those  of  the  two  prin- 
cipalities of  Reuss  and  Saxe- Altenburg,  one  of 
the  infantry  regiments  of  Thuringia.  (&e  Saxe.) 

SCOTT,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Fielding,  D.  D.. 
Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 


Church  for  the  Diocese  of  Oregon  and  W a^i}. 
ington  Territory,  born  in  1805 :  died  in  New 
York  City,  of  Panama  fever,  Jnly  14,  186T. 
Bishop  Scott  was  a  native  of  the  Sontii,  aiu 
had  been  for  many  years  a  derg>inan  of  tike 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  c^ 
Georgia.  He  was  appointed  Missionary  Bi^p 
from  that  diocese  in  1854,  and  was  consecrate*! 
at  Savannah.  He  had  devoted  himself  to  his 
work  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  great  asadm^ 
and  zeal,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  Orepc 
He  had  not  visited  the  Eastern  States  before 
for  several  years,  and  was  accompanied  at  tM? 
time  by  his  wife.  He  contracted  the  Panao: 
fever  in  crossing  the  Isthmoa,  but  was  not  re- 
garded as  seriously  ill.  The  disease  assnmed  si 
unfavorable  character  soon  after  his  Imdio^ 
and  resulted  in  his  death  on  the  third  dav. 

SEDGWICK,  Cathabdje  Mama^  an  Amer; 
can  novelist  and  essayist,  bom  in  Stockbrid^ 
Massachusetts,  in  1789;  died  near  KoxIott, 
Mass.,  Jnly  31,  1867.  She  waa  a  daughter  k 
the  eminent  statesman  and  jurist  Jndge  Tbfo- 
dore  Sedgwick,  and  enjoyed  advantages  of  is- 
tellectual  culture  such  as  at  that  time  f^  t<^ 
the  lot  of  few  American  women.  Th^e  sbc 
diligently  improved,  and  after  the  death  of  I»tr 
father  in  1813,  at  the  urgent  request  of  sotm 
intimate  friends,  she  undertook  to  snperintt^i 
the  education  of  their  daughters,  and  the  work 
thus  begun  was  continued  with  bat  brief  or- 
casional  intermissions,  in  a  qniet  war,  ^ 
nearly  fifty  years.  She  was  an  adnunie 
teacher,  winning  the  love  of  her  pnpQ^  and  co^ 
trolling  and  influencing  them  without  appsres: 
effort,  inciting  them  both  by  example  and  yrt- 
cept  to  intellectual  activity  and  useful  neas.  ac^i 
to  moral  excellence  and  philanthropic  cfbrL 
But  her  labors  as  a  teacher  did  not  fuTlj  <x- 
cupy  her  time,  and  like  Miss  Bremer,  whoci  iL^ 
resembled  in  many  particulai^  she  deroted  t^r 
leisure  to  authorship,  with  high  aims  of  oKfd- 
ness.  Her  first  work,  "  A  New  England  Talt~ 
was  published  anonymously  in  18S3,  and  oelj 
on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  brother  Hecrr. 
It  had  a  speedy  and  great  suoce^  owin?  ir 
part  perhaps  to  its  novel  and  skilful  portraiuir' 
of  New  England  life,  and  its  numeroQi>  W.\ 
allusions,  but  still  more  probably  from  its  2>c=' 
merit  In  1824,  her  "Kedwood"  appear^ 
and  was  almost  immediately  republished  J' 
England  (then  a  very  rare  sq60«ss  for  ai 
American  novel),  and  translated  soon  after  is'  • 
French,  Italian,  and  Swedish.  In  1827  sf- 
peared  her  "Hope  Leslie;  or.  Early  Tin>e?  e 
America,"  which,  from  its  originality,  freshctsrt. 
and  beauty  of  style,  increased  her  already  pvA', 
popularity  ns  a  writer.  In  1 830  this  was  :* 
lowed  by  *^  Clarence ;  a  Tale  of  onr  own  Tin»eA.~ 
which  also  met  with  great  success.  In  If^ 
she  published  "  Le  Bossu,"  a  shorter  story  f  ^ 
young  people.  In  1835  "The  Linwoodg^"  a 
romance  of  the  Revolution,  was  pnb^Md  » 
well  as  a  volume  of  shorter  ta]e&.  For  th< 
twenty  years  following  she  produced  no 
proper,  but  prepared  several  works  ibr 
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retonied  to  Maine,   where  he  travelled  nine  birth,  but  became  free  by  the  edict  of  1790,  lad 

years  as  presiding  elder.    He  had  now  become  took  part  in  the  insurrection  apiinst  theFrttd 

one  of  the  strong  men  of  Eastern  Methodism,  in  1803,  at  fourteen  years  of  age.    He  serrec 

The  district  was  the  only  one  at  the  time  in  all  as  a  captain  under  Boyer  in  1820,  as  aeoloat 

Maine,  and  comprised  thirteen  circuits.     His  under  Gerard  in  1844,  as  a  brijradier-gewni 

sermons  at  this  period  are  described  as  singu-  under  Guerrier  in    1845,  and  became  ft* 

larly  powerful,  marked  by  broad  views  and  a  mander  of  a  division  at  the  death  of  Rick  ia 

ratyestio  dignity  of  style  and  manner.    In  1808  1846.    "While  the  rival  generals  Saofean  aC 

he  attended  the  General  Conference  in  Balti-  Paul  were  plotting  for  the  8ncee8aoii,SoQloiqtt 

more.    At  that  session  the  plan  of  a  delegated  was   unexpectedly  elected  to  the  preato 

General  Conference  was    adopted  ;    and    the  in  1847.    in  his  early  career  he  had  btewi 

grave  responsibility  was  devolved  on  him  to  to  the  party  of  the  mulattoeis  but  after  his  eW 

draw  up  the  constitution,  as  it  now  appears  in  tion  he  began  to  attach  the  blacks  to  hispam, 

the  Book  of  Discipline.    After  presiding  over  and  entered  upon  a  cruel  exercise  of  power. 

various  other  districts  of  Maine  and  Massachu-  The  number  of  citizens  of  Hayti  is  said  to  Jut« 

setts,  in  1816  he  was  elected,  by  the  General  been  decimated  in  1848  by  execution,  wdl- 

Conference,   book   agent,   and  editor    of  the  cations,  and  proscription.    He  also  madt  re 

Methodist  Magazine,    For  four  years  he  per-  ne wed  attempts  to  subjugate  the  repabfi*  of  k 

formed  the  duties  of  tiiese  offices  with  great  Domingo,  but  without  success,  though  he  lee 

fidelity.     He  succeeded  in   placing  the  Book  into  the  country  an  army  of  5,000  men.  Ii 

Concern  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  giv-  1849  he  reestablished  the  empire,  eoowvlai 

ing  it  a  pennanent  prosperity.    In  1820  he  after  the  manner  of  Napoleon^s  wufi'Mf 

was  succeeded,  as  agent  and  editor,   by  Dr.  France,  taking  the  title  of  Fanstin  L  He  1^ 

Bangs,  being  himself  elected  to  the  Episcopate,  sued  a  constitution,  but  under  it  reserred ' 

He,  however,  respectfuUy  declined  consecration,  himself  the  right  to  do  pretty  much  »!« 

in  view  of  what  is  known  as  the  presiding-  pleased.    In  1862  he  had  himself  cronwdE- 

elder  question.    He  never  would  consent  to  itating  in  that  ceremony  the  coronation  of  K*- 

execute  the  oflBce  of  bishop,  if  the  presiding  poleon  I.    In   1856,  with  an  army  of  W*^ 

elders  were  elected  by  the  Annual  Conferance.  men,  he  made  another  attempt  to  subjo|itf  t:r 

That  year  he  was  stationed  in  the  city  of  New  republic  of  8t.  Domingo,  but  was  defMt«d  Ij 

York.    In  1821  he  was  stationed  in  New  York,  Santana,  and  narrowlj  escaped  captot-  A 

as  preacher  in  charge.    In  1822  and  1823  he  third  attempt  tbe  following  year  met  witi « 

was  preacher  in  charge  of  the  churches  in  like  unfavorable  result     In  1858  the  dis^aCr 

Baltimore  city  station.    Here  he  was  greatly  faction,  aided  by  the  commercial  cris&  h«*« 

beloved  and  admired.    In   1824  the  General  so  general  that  a  rebellion  atthebegiBBfl|tt 

Conference,  holding  its  sessions  in  Baltimore,  the  following  year  was  the  coDseqoeoce;  J>- 

rei^lected  him  to  the  Epbcopate,  and  his  objec-  Soulouque,  having  been   defeated  bt  Gtotr- 

tions  having  been  removed,  he  accepted  and  GefiTrard  (who  has  recently  been  JnTenoffi  I) 

was  ordain^  bishop.    From  that  time  until  he  Salnave,  and  who  was  elected  Presid«tcfiif 

was  forced  by  the  weight  of  years  and  increas-  restored  republic),  took    refuge  in  Jinaio- 

ing  infirmities  to  retire  from  active  service,  he  where  he  subsequently  resided, 
was  abundant  in  labors,  scorning  ease  and  self-        SOUTH  CAROLINA.    In  carrying  into  f 

indulgence,  consecrating  all  his  powers  to  the  feet  the  military  policy  of  Congre^  *Jf  ^  * 

diflScult  and  responsible  work  which  had  been  government  of  the  Southern  States,  inaagowu- 

assigned  him  by  the  Church.    The  General  by  the  adoption  of  the  r«K)nstroctioD  nH«i> 

^Conference  of  1840  appointed  Bishop  Soule  its  of  March,  1867,  the  President  assigned  Grto 

representative  to  the  British  Wesleyan  Metho-  Daniel  E.  Sickles  to  the  command  oftheSe^* 

dist  Conference,  which  met  in  1842,  and  after  Military  District,  embracing  the  two  State?  i' 

fulfilling  that  appointment  he  travelled  exten-  North  and  South  Carolina,  with  his  headqfc* 

sively  in  the  Bntish  Islands  and  France.    In  ters  at  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  lattff  ^ 

the  General  Conference  of  1844  he  sided  with  On  assuming  the  command.  General  Skws 

the  South,   and  has  since  ranked  as    senior  promulgated  the  following  order : 
Bishop  of  Sonthem  Methodism  in  Tennessee.  General  Orden  Xo,  i. 

During  1853- 64  he  made  an  episcopal  tour  in  „  „  „     '"^  L.*      /xnm, 

California,  and  on  his  return  Withdrew  from  ^^^""""Ts^olSlZ^i^lT^^y       [ 

the  active  duties  of  his  office  in  consequence  of  Colcmbia,  s.  a,  j/a«Aii.i* 

impaired  health,  although  as  long  as  he  was        l.  In  wmpliance  with  General  Ordere,XaJ0,^ 

able  to  do  so  he  continued  to  preach,  which  of  quarters oftheAnny,  March  11^,  mt, the m^^ 

late  years  has  only  been  on  rare  occasions.    He  J^^'^^^'  ^^}xrn^^  ^^^"^AfJil^^^l^- 

«*'v-  A^        1  •**  tnctconstitutcd  by  the  Actof  Conpree*,rBin^ 

was  a  man  of  much  force,  firm  and  consistent  ^^^^  ^^   gg^  ^^i^  2,  1867,  cmUed  -Aa  A^/ 

in  his  con  victions,  and  holding  the  Church  above  the  more  efficient  ^vemment  of  the  rebel  ^•■**- 
all  other  intore«;ts.  2.  In  the  exccutionof  the  dutyofth^fr*^  • 
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tEke  jurisdiction  of  and  try  offenders,  excepting  only  the  vote  of  the  blacks  would  outnumber  by  at 

such  cases  88  may  by  the  order  of  tte  commanding  je^gt  one-half  that  of  the  whitea  capable  of  re- 

general  be  referred  to  a  commission  or  other  mihtary  '^i.^^*.  ,„      tu^  ^^     «  •*                ^**t"»^  «  ^*  *^ 

tribunal  for  trial.  gistration.    The  necessity  was  accordingly  felt 

3.  The  civil  government  now  existing  in  North  ofinspiringtbefreedmen  with  a  becoming  sense 

Carolina  and  South  Carolina  is  provision^  onl^,  and  of  their  responsibility  in  view  of  the  prominent 

ill  aU  respects  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  part  they  were  to  take  in  the  first  exercise  of 

the  United  States,  at  any  time  to  abolish,  modify,  lua,;^  «:^:i   «:«i,fo  ;«  «.<^/>i./*a »;.*;»»  *i,«  «^,,^«« 

control,  or  supersede  the  same.    Local  lawi  and  mil  ^^^^^  "7,  ^}^  >^  reorganizing  the  govern- 

nicipal  reguktionsnot  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu-  ^^^^^  Of  the  btate.     At  a  nieeting  of  freedmen 

tioa  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  proclama-  at  Columbia,  called  for  the  purpose  of  celebrat- 

tionsof  the  President,  or  with  such  regulations  as  are  ing  the  event  which  had  invested  them  with 

or  may  be  prescribed  in  the  orders  of  the  command-  ^^^  suffrage,  several  white  men  took  a  leading 

in^  general,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  force  :  and,     ^^,     „  u  ®  ! *       1    j»  i?        v»  "/''""' "» 

in  cc^nformity  therewith,  civU  officers  are  hereby  an-  P?'^^  ^ho  were  not  only  disfranchised  under 

tliorized  to  continue  the  exercise  of  their  proper  rune-  the  recent  acts  of  Congress,  but  who  had  held 

tlons,  and  will  be  respected  and  obeyed  by  the  inhab-  conspicuous  places  in  support  of  the  Confed- 

^'^"Hin-                   .    1   i«             .  i.   *             ^  eracy.    General  Wade  Hampton  addressed  the 

netle^rXrto%«forik'Sfiuot'p^;^S?  f«fe-l>ly,  setting  forth  the  Identity  of  the  real 

required  of  such  tribunal  or  officer,  whereby  due  and  interests  of  whites  and  blacks  m  South  Caro- 

ri&;htful  security  to  person  or  property  shall  be  de-  lina,  and  counselling  the  latter  to  seek  affilia- 

nicd,  the  case  will  be  reported  by  the  post  com-  tion  with  those  whites  whose  interest  and  de- 

mander  to  these  headquarters.               ,_  .   ,  ^_  Sire  it  was  to  baild  up  again  the  material  pros- 

5.  Post  commanders  will  cause  to  be  arrested  per-  ^^  .x„  .*  .i  ^  G^„i.i,  t>1  ^-i..  vr  v  xu  *  • 
pons  charged  with  the  commission  of  crunes  md  P^^itj  ot  the  Sonth.  Beverly  Nash,  the  pnn- 
oiienoes,  when  the  civil  authorities  fail  to  arrest  and  cipal  colored  speaker  m  tiie  convention,  de- 
brint?  such  offenders  to  trial,  and  will  hold  the  ao-  clared  that  the  negroes  *^  recognized  the  South- 
cu5ed  in  custody  for  trial  by  mihtary  commission,  em  white  man  as  the  true  friend  of  the  black 
provost  court,  or  other  tribunal  organized  pursuant  to  ,„-_  »»  -_,i  „^„ij  ,,-«^  n^^^^r^^  4-^  .^^.^w,^  *u^ 
orders  from  ttese  headquarters.  Irrests  \>y  military  "!»°'  .,.^P^  ^^^^  f  ?«  Congress  to  remove  the 
authority  will  be  reported  promptly.  The  charges  disabilities  imposed  upon  leadmg  Citizens  of  the 
j)roierred  will  be  accompamed  by  the  evidence  on  State. 

which  they  are  founded,                         ^  At  a  meeting  of  the  colored  citizens  of 

6.  Tho  commanding  general,  desiring  to  preserve  Charleston  a  platform  was  adopted,  formmg  an 

tranquillity  and  order  by  means  and  asjencies  most     ^^^^•^i' *    u    1  ai      litt  •       ti  ®  i. 

con-inial  to  the  people,  solicits  the  zealous  and  cor-  association  to  be  known  as  the     Union  Repub- 

«lial  cooperation  of  civil  officers  m  the  discharge  of  hcan  party  of   South   Carolina."      They  ex- 

thoir  duties,  and  the  aid  of  all  good  citizens  in  pre-  pressed  their  cordial  and  entire  sanction  of  the 

venting  conduct  tending  to  disturb  the  peace;  and  to  recent  action  of  Congress,  and  set  forth  some 

tho  end  that  occasion  may  seldom  arise  for  the  exer-  f  ^j^  •    ,  ^j^    principles  on  political  matters, 

ci-ie  of  military  authority  m  matters  ot  ordinary  civU  .     ^     7.  T*  *^i,  v^  J       j  i/v«»w^«  uioKb^is, 

administration,  the  commanding  general  respectfully  ™OSt  of  wluch  Will  be  found  embodied  m  the 

an<i  earnestly  commends  to  the  people  and  author-  resolutions  of  the  Kepublican  State  Convention, 

iti«-H  of  North  and  South  Carolina  unreserved  obedi-  which  met  some  months  later. 

eri.e  to  the  authority  now  established,  and  the  dili-  Qtlier  meetings  of  a  similar  character  were 

i:o  lit,  considerate,  and  impartial  execution  of  tho  laws    v^i  1  •     Aitv^^^Ji *.-  ^i?  *u^  o*.  a     4.1. * 

caaitod  for  their 'government.  ?«^<1  ^  different  parte  of  the  State,  the  moet 

7.  All  orders  heretofore  published  to  the  Depart-  important  of  which  was  at  Columbia,  in  the 
mt-nt  of  the  South  are  hereby  continued  in  force.  month  of  April.     Here  Governor  Orr  addressed 

The  foUowing  named  officers  are  announced  as  the  the  freedmen,  urging  them  to  keep  clear,  of  na- 

''t'-ii^LlnTrelsTL^re'd  s1^^^  Infantry,  «"°«1  Poli'^  »»d  \^^  eS^\P<^'^7  organizations 

a.ting  Assistant  Adjutant  -  General   and   Aide-de-  Ot  the  country,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the 

Camp.  intereste  of  the  State,  seeking  counsel  of  those 

Captain  Alexander  Moore,  38th  United  States  In-  who  were  most  concerned  in  her  welfare.  Reso- 

fantry,  Aide-de-Camp.  lutions   were  adopted,   declaring    that   "  uni- 

Brevet  Major  J.  R.  Mvnck,  Ist  Lieutenant  8d  Ar-  ,  ^      1       «•                    i       •»!.  ai          •     •  i     xi.  *. 

tillerv,  AidcAlc-Canip  and  actin-  Judjre  Advocate.  ^^^^^al  suffrage  accords  With  the  principle  that 

Major  James  P.  Roy,  6th  United  States  Infantry,  all  governmente  are  founded  upon  the  consent 

actiiii^  Assistant  Inspector-General.  of  the  governed,"  and  that  they  would  advo- 

Brevet  M^jor-Qeneral  0.  Tyler,  Deputy-Quarter-  eate  a  constitution  for  South  Carolina  that  shall 

maClor                              ^'"'^            Chiet-Quarter-  ^^^^  universal  equality  before  the  laws  to  all, 

™I5revet  Briiradier-General  W.  W,  Bums,  Major  and  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 

r.  S.   United   States  Army,  Chief  Commissary  of  tion."     They  also  express  their  belief  in  free 

Subsistence.  schools  for  all  alike,  and  declare  that  it  will  be 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Page,  Surgeon  0^^  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Legislature  to  re- 

"^"^  d'  r^Va\  M^^^^^^  form  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  of  the  State 

Official :  J.  W.  Clous,  Aide-de-Camp.  SO  that  they  may  accord  with  the  enlightened 

sentiraente  of  the  present  day." 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  tho  [)opulation  of  General  Sickles  addressed  a  body  of  freedmen 

South  Carolina  consisted  of  colored  freedmen,  in  Columbia,  commending  them  for  their  con- 

anri  as  the  acts  of  Oongrcs:^  gave  the  right  of  ex-  duet  in  the  past,  and  advising  them  to  live  on 

erv^i>ing  the  elective  franchise  to  persons  of  that  amicable  terms  with  their  former  masters,  and 

rnoe,  while  they  largely  disfranchised  the  white  preserve  the  utmost  moderation  in  all  their 

iitizens  for  participation  in  tho  cause  of  the  conduct.     "It  will  not  be  necessary,"  he  said, 

Southern  Contederacy,  it  was  anticipated  that  **  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to 
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yourselves,  for  you  to  neglect  your  regular  em-  of  the  United  States  is  prohibited;  and  idj  pt^-. 

ployments  and  associations  to  attend  to  politi-'  bo  offending,  procuring  for  or  pving  aw  to  cj^^ 

^'affairs.    I  promise  you  that,  without  any  t^i^Ti^'^^^^  TL^S^'^^^^ 

such  sacrifice  on  your  part,  every  raan  in  the  be  fined  in  a  sura  not  exceeding  one  hnndjwi»or> 

Carolinas,  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  decision  of  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisoned  for  aperkkdu  c- 

the  great  questions  to  be  passed  upon  under  my  needing  two  months.    And  any  nerson  giving  i  j 

supervision,  shaU  have  a  fair  chance  to  act  his  ^^?^  5fhl^«!^nn  ^^^  "^"l.^TJ-: 

^^      ..•       i.  1  i.       1  •_  1  /.  ,,  vicnon  or  tne  person  accused,  be  entitlw  to  iha'i 

part,  without  let  or  hinderance  from  any  one."  one-fourth  of  the  fine  impwed  and  coUectfi 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Charleston  Board  of        Post  commanders  will   require  sherif*,  dr^ar- 

Trade,  Greneral  Sickles  declared  it  to  be  his  in-  sheriffs,  constables  and  the  police  fort©  viiliin -^ 

tention  to  make  use  of  the  aid  of  all  faithfid  commands,  to  report  to  them  anjr  violation  of  mZir 

civil  officers  in  the  State,  and  to  do  his  utmost  ^^'J^P^t  S^dS^l^l^  .  «j«^.-. 

to  promote  the  material  prospenty  of  the  Com-  over  all  magistratesj  sheriffs,  dq>utT-fth€n&.  e 

mon wealth.      He  called  for  the  hearty  codp-  stables,  and  police  within  UieircommAndt;  tod i- 

eration  of  all  citizens  in  the  work  of  reorgan-  whenever  necessary  for  the  preservadooof  okcjl 

izing  the  institutions  of  the  State.   On  the  same  S^a^me  ^^^^  ^^  ^"^"^  "^  "^ 
occasion  Governor  Orr  declared  it  to  be,  in  his  , 

judgment,  the  dictate  of  interest  and  wisdom        ^^  important  general  order  (No.  10 1 1: 

to  concur  in  the  measures  proposed  by  Con-  issued    by  General    Sickles  on  the  M  '■■ 

gress.    He  deplored  the  disfranchising  clause  April,  designed   for  the  relief  of  the  pw?* 

because  it  excluded  from  participation  in  the  from  various  hardships  which  spnmg  fron  u 

convention   for   framing  a  new  constitution  scarcity  of  money  and  a  vast  burden  d  ;y 

many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  State — men  vate  indebtedness.    The  first  part  of  this  (\ '. 

who  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their  prohibi ting  the  enforcement  of  execndoo  i^< 

fellow-citizens;  he  believed  it  to  bo  unwise  to  property  in  certain  cases,  and  the  conflict  t»- 

extend  the  suffrage  to  negroes  with  no  educa-  under  between  the  military  anihority  icdc- 

tional  or  property  qualification ;  yet  he  had  no  United  States  court,  have  been  mentJoDt^l  i 

hesitation  in  urging  a  general  registration  of  lei^h  in  the  article  on  North  Carolina,  doe 

those  who  were  qualified,  and  an  earnest  effort  important  provisions  contained  in  the  ssk 

to  do  all  that  was  left  them  to  do  to  secure  the  order  were  the  following: 
prosperity  of  the  State,  and  her  final  restora-        -A.il  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  i*--5 

tion  to  her  place  in  the  Union.    He  believed  under  contracts,  the  consideration  for  «t. 

that  the  citizens  should  keep  aloof  from  the  was  the  purchase  of  negroes,  were  saspex.^ 


interests  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  to  be  a  lien  on  the  crop.                          ^ 

While    these    conciliatory  and   harmonious  ^^  ^^  sales  of  property  on  eiecntioB  t:  ; 

counsels  were  before  the  public,  a  discordant  order  of  court,  a  dwelling-house  and  ipj-Xv- 

strain  was  heard  coming  from  the  retirement  nances,  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  wert  :*» 

of  ex-Governor  Perry,  who  bitterly  denounced  reserved  to  any  defendant  having  a  iiiai].' '-^ 

the  course  of  Congress,  and  counseUed  a  rejec-  pendent  on  his  or  her  labor, 

tion  of  the  convention  on  the  ground  that  a  The  currency  of  the  United  States  was  bcj 

continuance  of  the  military  government  was  to  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  dues, 

be  preferred  to  the  consequences  of  reconstruc-  The  practice  of  carrying  deadly  weapon?,  ci 

tion  under  the  congressional  plan.  cept  by  oflScers  and  soldiers  in  the  vi\m: 

Early  in  April  General  Sickles  held  a  confer-  service  of  the  United  States,  was.  prqLfc- ■ 

ence  with  Governors  Orr  and  Worth,  at  which  any  violation  of  thb  order  rendering  the  <^^- 

it  was  agreed  that  no  elections  for  State  or  er  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by  m^^: 

municipal  officers  should  take  place  until  the  commission. 

convention  had  been  held.    All  persons  then  Punishment  of  offences  by  whippinf,  i^^- 

holding  civil  office  were  to  be  continued  in  ing,  branding,  or  other  corporeal  pmustcrf' 

place  so  long  as  they  faithfully  discharged  their  was  prohibited.                                        ^ 

duties,  and  in  case  of  vacancies  arising  from  the  Punishment  by  death,  imposed  by  the  erv 

usual   causes,  such  officers  as  were  regularly  ing  laws  in  certain  cases  of  burglary  m  -* 

elected  by  the  people  were  to  be  appointed  by  ceny,  was  also  prohibited, 

the  military  commanders,  and  those  who  ordi-  Power  was  given  to  the  Governors  to  p"-'- 

narily  received  their  appointment  from    the  reprieves  and  pardons  to  persons  nndef -': 

Legislature  were  to  be  named  by  the  Gov-  teuce  from  civil  courts,  an^  to  remit  tiD€<  i-- 

emors.    The  division  into  sub-districts  was  dis-  penalties. 

continued,  and  South  Carolina  was  divided  into  Any  law  or  ordinance  of  the  States  of  >vr 

ten  military  posts.     Among  the  instructions  and  South  Carolina  inconsistent  with  tit  of^ 

issued  to  the  post  commanders  were  the  fol-  were  suspended  and  declared  inoperatiTe. 

lowing :  In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  rcepectj^ 

10.  The  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by  any  person  or  ^^^  operation  of  these  provisions,  jn  P^J^fl*; 

persons  to  aoldiwfl,  Bailors,  or  marines  in  the  service  cases,  a  circidar  was  issued  from  tne  nuuj- 
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Tiendqnartera  stating  that  they  were  to  he  in-  of  his  company,  and  was  arrested  therefor  and 

terpreted  and  enforced  by  the  courts.    Farther  kept  for  some  time  in   confinement  at   the 

explanations  were  given  by  the  circnlar  in  tbe  Charleston  post.    A  petition  for  his  pardon 

following  terms :  was  addressed  to  the  commanding  general  by 

The  oTder  is  to  be  deemed  and  taken  as  an  ordi-  prominent  citizens  of  Charleston,  which  stated 

nance,  having  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  that  the  offence  for  which  he  was  confined  re- 

Unitea  States,  for^e  regulation  of  certain  civil  ceivedno  conntenance  in  the  community,  and 

affaiFS  therein  specified  within  so  much  of  the  tern-  ^Ka  ^^^4.:^^^^  ,•«  -^«,w»^«  «.:*k  «ii .,1  «;« 

tory  occupied  bythe  miHtaiy  foroes  of  the  United  ^^^  petitioners,  in  common  with  all  goo(l  citi- 
States,  lately  the  thdatre  of  war,  as  ia  embraced  with-  ^^ns,  condemned  it.  The  order  eltoited  m  re- 
in the  Second  Militiuy  District  created  by  act  of  ply  to  the  petition  closes  with  these  wonis: 

^^?ff®**'  V  *  XV   *  «.,,..        *  **  ^*  appearing  that  the  farther  punishment  of 

AfthouKh  some  of  the  former  political  relations  of  ^he  accused  is  not  necessary  as  an  example, 
the  mhabitants  are  in  abeyance,  their  private  rela-        \  rT  ^  ^l  n        *'^™**/   »o  .w*  vA»i«| »«, 

tions,  their  persons  and  property,  and  thwr  remedies  ^nd  that  the  confinement  he  has  already  under- 

for  wrongs  remain  as  heretofore,  within  the  cogni-  gone,  added  to  the  general  condemnation  of 

Eince  of  the  local  tribunals,  and  subject  to  the  lavs  the  communitv,  will  siifiSciently  admonish  him 

of  the  provisional  wvemment  hitherto  in  force,  ex-  of  the  consequence  of  misconduct,  it  is  ordered 

ct'pt  so  far  as  such  laws  are  in  conflict  with  the  Con-  xt  ^t  1^^  v^  j:  ^u-«^^j  i» 

stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  with  the  ^'^jj.?®  ^  discharged, 
rej^ulations  prescribed  by  the  commanding  general.  Other  parties  were  held  m  custody  for  not- 

Among  tne  consequences  necessarily  mcident  to  OUS  conduct  in  the  streets  and  street  cars,  and, 

the  militanr  authority  estoblished  by  Congress,  and  after  investigation  before  the  provost-marshal 

indispensable  to  the  objects  for  which  the  authority  ^^  p    ^  commanders  at  Charleston,  several 
IS  established,  is  the  appomtment  and  control  of  the  j-    i  *'""'"'»""^*^   ""  v"«*»^^w«,   ovT^ttu 

eivU  agents  by  whom  and  the  measures  by  which  the  ^^^®  discharged ;  and  others,  charged  with  re- 

^ovemment  ad  interim  is  to  be  conducted.    In  the  sisting  and  attacking  the  ofilcers  of  the  police, 

exercise  of  this  authority,  such  regulations  and  ap-  throwing  missiles   at    the   cars,    and  inciting 

pointaients  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time  as  others  to  riotous  conduct,  were  sent  to  a  mili- 

may  become  necessaiy ;  and  so  far  as  these  reeula-  x«,^  »r.^^i^^:^^  ^^«  4-«;«i      t«  .«i^»»:«»  rv««  «<? 

tions  concern  the  oriiLiry  oivU  relations  of  thS  in-  ^  commission  for  trial.    In  releasing  one  of 

habitants,  they  will  be  administered  by  the  courts  the  colored  persons  concerned  m  the  street  car 

and  bv  the  proper  civil  officers  in  the  usual  course  of  riot,  the  general  gave  as  a  reason  for  clemency 

procedure.       ^  in  this  case,  **  the  general  good  conduct  of  the 

The  following  order,  addressed  to  General  colored  population,  in  trusting  to  the  action  of 

Glitz,  of  the  post  of  Charleston,  on  the  27th  of  the  authorities  for  the  recognition  and  enforce- 

April,  sufliciently  explains  its  own  purpose :  ment  of  their  rights  and  privileges." 

Gettzsal:  Tou  remember  the  regrets  we  expressed  About  the  first  of  May,  the  Charleston  City 
to  prominent  citizens,  on  the  day  of  the  last  firemen's  Railway  Company  voluntarily  adopted  a  resolu- 
parade,  that  the  Ameri^  flag  was  not  to  be  seen  in  tion,  recognizing  and  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
the  column.  It  was  said  to  have  been  an  madvertent  „|i  '  «^„^Jl  x^  5,1^  :«  ♦i»^i»  «•«.  ^r^  or^iTn^^^i 
omiasion.  It  is  reported  to  me  this  morning  that  H^  persons  to  ride  m  their  cars.  In  aoknowl- 
among  the  various  emblems  borne  by  the  several  ^W^S  ^he  receipt  of  this  resolution,  ueneral 
companies  at  the  rendezvous  on  the  citadel  parade-  Sickles  said :  '^  You  have  added  fbrther  and 
PTound  the  flag  is  not  there.  I  desire  tiiatyouwiU  emphatic  testimony  of  the  disposition  of  the 
at  once  send  for  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Denartment,  j  ^  ^j^  g  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  f^^y^  ^^ 
and  inform  him  that  the  national  standard  must  be  f  .*?  .  »^vuw  wv  »^^'«p*'  "*  ^"^~  *«»^»*  i»uw 
borne  in  front  of  the  column :  that  an  escort  of  honor,  legitimate  consequences  Of  the  entranchisement 
to  consist  of  two  members  of  each  company  present,  of  the  colored  race,  in  the  concession  of  a  corn- 
will  be  detailed  by  himself  to  mareh  with  the  colors ;  mon  right  to  share  privileges  conferred  for  the 
that  the  colors  be  placed  opporite  the  reviewing  pei-  benefit  of  all  citizens.    You  have  discharged  a 

tZ^eve^  per^Tn'i^  theTrmn"s£aiTX^  ^t  plain  duty  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the 

colora  by  Ming  his  hat  or  cap  on  arriving  at  a  point  pablic  interests.     It  is  more  gratifying  to  see 

three  paces  •distant  fVom  the  colors,  and,  carrying  the  citizens  themselves  take   the  initiative  in 

the  cap  uplifted,  mareh  past  the  colors  to  a  point  measures  tending  to  promote  tranquillity,  con- 

'*^Th7SSyoto1^he^^^^^^  of  the  Fire  De-  ^^^  ^'^d  Peace,  than  to  find  myself  constrained 

partment,  and  the  foremen  of  companies  will  be  held  *<>   e^cercise  authority  to  secure   those  ends; 

responsible  for  the  observance  of  tnis  order,  and  they  hence  I  have  not  yielded  to  the  impatience  of 

are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  arrest  any  per-  those  who  desired  to  press  this  question  upon 

son  who  disobeys  it.    You  wlU  take  such  measures  as  the  attention  of  the  military  authorities,  feeling 

yoQ  may  find  to  be  ncAessary  to  msure  the  execution  ^^r.«;i/N«*  ♦!,«♦  ;«  ♦us^   ««  ««  ^4^k».  .:»«:i«.  «.«♦ 

of  thU  order.  Veiy  respectfully,  confident  that  in  tiiis,  as  in  oUier  similar  mat- 

D.  E.  SICKLES,  ifcjor-General  Commanding.  ters,  a  more  satisfactory  and  permanent  solution 

To  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  H.  B.  CLrrz,  U.  S.  A.,  com-  would  be  found  in  the  voluntary  action  of  those 

manding  post  of  Charleston,  8.  C.  most  interested  in  doing  equiJ  justice  to  the 

This  order  was  complied  with  at  once,  freed  people." 
tljoagh  some  dissatisfaction  was  exprestsed  at  Having  received  various  petitions  from  the 
General  Sickles^s  interference,  as  it  had  never  people,  and  statements  from  public  ofiScia^  rep- 
been  the  custom  of  the  fire  companies  to  resenting  that  the  scanty  supply  of  food  in 
carry  the  national  flag  at  their  paVades  in  pre-  the  Carolinas  was  seriously  diminished  by  the 
vions  years,  either  before  or  since  the  war.  consumption  of  grain  in  the  manufacture  of 
On  life  occasion  alluded  to  in  the  above  order,  whiskey  at  distilleries  worked  in  violation  of 
a  person  by  the  name  of  Smith  mutilated  the  Ihe  revenue  laws,  the  district  commander 
American  flag  which  decorated  some  apparatus  issued  an  order  (No.  25)  on  tha  20th  of  May, 
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prohibiting  the    manufacture  of  whiskey    or  dvileiiit,  action,  or  proceeding  for  the  wifareenMotrf 

other  spirits  from   grain  within  that  district  any  such  oontiwit  sEaU  be  entei^ed  m  iny  cwal 

The  noMW«ion  of  a  still   it  waq  dpMared  wonld  J*  ^^  P"^^^.  conveyances  on  railroads,  kghTip, 

1  ne  possession  oi  a  suu,  ii  was  aeciarea,  woma  gtreets,  or  navigable  waters  no  discriminatioii  Wa* 

be  considered  presamptive  evidence  of  a  viola-  of  color  or  caste  shall  bo  made,  and  the  eomaa 

tion  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  punished  accord-  rights  of  all  citizens  thereon  shall  be  reco^inued  s: 

ingly,   after  trial  before  a  military  tribunal,  protected.    The  viohiUon  of  this  rwilauon  will  b. 

^^^rl^a^A    ^4?    ♦i*^    ^rvo*  y^m*v.aT«/iA.    nn/1    ♦nf/>  deemcd  a  nusdemeauor,    and  render  the  offea-ff 

composed    of   the   post  commander  and   two  i^ble  to  arrest  and  trial  Wa military  tribomluU 

officers  next  in  rank  under  his  command.  designated   by   the  commwiding  general,  be*:drf 

The  following  order  contains  several  impor-  such  dania^s  as  the  injured  party  may  ne  PxcA 

tant  regulations :  recover  in  the  civil  courts. 

9.  Bemedy  by  distress  for  rent  is  abolished  viei 

GeneraZ  Orderty  ^o,  82.  lands  are  leased  or  let  out  for  hire  or  rent  Cotte 

HKAiMiTrAaTKas  Secokd  Militabt  DiSTBiora  J^™»  or  other  nroduce  of  ^s^e,  when  severed  fitc 

Chaulestok,  8.  C,  May  80.       /  the  land,  may  be  impounded,  but  the  same  shall  b« 

1.  Any  citizen,  a  aualifled  voter,  according  to  the  ^^i^SIS^ktyi^^lJ^'Il  ^^At^r^Z^- 
"  Act  to  provide  'for  tke  more  efficient  gover^ent  of  S?PT^?fim^3^«n5  ^t  Z  ^^\l  ^^'  - 
the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  the  acts  ^^  bo  damied,  and  ma>  be  sold  m  «^J^^ 

Mlnd8±Srdi^a^"lu^p^^^^^^^  l^'^^S^t^^^S'to'^^^/eS 

^^e^'i^o^ti^^rd't^m^^^^^^^  t^^tl^^l^t^^f^^^^^^ 

^aT^^^l^T^X^^^^  SrJiirn^ceT^er^aS^^c^^^^^ 

2.  All  citi^ns  assess'ed  for  taxes,  and  who  shaU  P™*X''^^!fJJ?L*'fef^'!J^^^^ 
have  paid  taxes  for  the  current  year,'  are  qualifled  to  j  w  ?^,^?a   f  a   A  8 
serve  as  jurors.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  *'•  ^-  ^iovb,  a.  a.  a.  m. 


and  place  them  on  the  jury  lists,  and  from  such  re-  order  in   time   for  the  next  term  of  cert^ 

^d^.^fh?J^^«J^^t5  w1!f^  couria,  it  was  suspended  in  its  applicttioa  *.. 

drawn  m  tne  manner  required  by  law.  xt                 j.        x«i  ii         v          ^*  *.!«.. 

8.  AU  citizens  are  elfgible  to  follow  any  licensed  those  courts  until  the  subsequent  terms, 

calling,  employment,  or  vocation,  subject  to  such  hn-  On  the    8d  of  June  another  general  orter 

partiu  regulations  as  may  be  presorioed  by  munici-  was  issued  containing  important  promoos  ca 

pal  or  other  competent  authority,  not  mconsistent  the  subiect  of  criminal  arrests  and  triik.  A] 

With  common  rights  and  the  Constitution  and  laws  «i,««:«i'     «„«oU«i„   «„,i  «^i;/»«  />flRi»Ar«  ««*  iw 

of  the  United  Stotes.    The  bond  required  as  security  sheriffs,  marshes,  and  police  officers  wtfer^ 

shaU  not  exceed  the  penal  sum  of  $100.    One  or  more  quired   to  report  to   the   prov^t-marsliali^ 

of  the  securities  must  be  citizens,  and  worth,  in  the  eral    of   the    district,    Brevet-Colood  i»  ■ 

aggregate,  double  the  amount  of  the  bond  over  and  Hinks,  their  names,  residence,  offidftl  sta^ 

abovejust  debts.                                     .  •    ,  *  _  salary,  and  the  authority  by  which  ther  tc^ 

4.  The  mayors  of  cities,  and  other  municipal  town  «*  «*-j»  »"  **  •'^jL:^^!  /vff*TiA*  «« 
officers,  and  all  sheriflfs,  magistrates,  and  poHce  of-  appointed.  When  any  cnmmal  offence J^ 
fleers  are  reouired  to  be  vigilant  in  maintaining  order,  committed  in  a  commnmty,  such  of  tJie  lDov^ 
and  in  the  oischarge  of  their  duties  they  will  be  ex-  mentioned  class  of  officials  as  had  antbontr. 
pected  to  cooperate  with  the  military  authorities.  where  the  crime  was  committed,  were  reqeinc 

5.  Post  commanders  may  summon  to  their  aid,  ^^  ,««t^«  ;««^c.f:««f;^«  ^t^a  v^n^rf  «11  the  mt- 
whenever  the  ordinary  meais  at  their  disposal  Ihali  ^  »»ake  investigation  and  report  ^^l^y 
not  be  sufficient  to  execute  their  orders,  such  of  the  ticulars  of  the  case  to  the  provost-marsMi-gfe^ 
civil  officers  and  as  many  citizens  within  the  territo-  eral,  setting  forth  name,  residence,  tnd  de?en:- 
rial  limits  of  the  military  post  as  may  be  necessary :  tion  of  the  offender,  together  with  the  w^ 
and  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  any  person  to  aid  and  f  ^^|,  offence,  and  the  steps  taken  to  sccok  ti* 
assist  in  the  execution  of  the  order  of  the  command-  .,  ^  *  r  *i.  «:il'„-.i  Pmi^Jikie" 
ing  officer  will  be  deemed  a  mbdemeanor,  punish-  punishment  of  the  cnminaL  M»»^^ 
able  by  such  fine  or  imprisonment  as  may  be  imposed  monthly  reports  of  these  cases  were  nsewf 
by  a  military  tribunal,  approved  by  the  commanding  to  be  rendered.  All  cases  of  escape  of  pn*- 
^?®^*v          i.    .V      1     i..  .    .    ..     V         .  oners  were  in  like  manner  to  be  fuJljrep«i«i 

6.  No  license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  m  ^ui,  „ii  ^„««.:^r.i«»«.  ;«  ^a^l,  /hi«p  Shen£  ti 
quantities  less  than  one  gaUon,  or  to  be  dranS  on  the  ^}^  ^^  particulars  m  each  ^  Jj^  . 
premises,  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  other  than  distncts  were  directed  to  make  a  full  jepo^- 
an  inn-keeper.  The  number  of  such  licenses  shall  be  the  condition  of  jails  and  prisons  within  ^ 
determinea.  and  the  fees  to  be  charged  for  each  li-  re<«pective  jurisdictions.  All  ciril  officers  u^- 
cense  shall  be  prescribed  and  collected,  by  the  muni-  -  ^  charge  of  any  jaiL  prison,  or  irortbo». 
cipal  or  town  authorities,  and  appropriated  exclu-  ^  ®  •  ^  ^.^  "LIlT  /un  .^.vr^w^a  t^ph  in(£t- 
BiVely  for  the  benefit  of'  the  po^r.  If  any  person  were  reqmred  to  i»?^®/ap.>^«P<>y^^'?^^ 
shall  be  found  drunk  on  the  premises  where  liquor  is  respecting  each  individual  mroate  o!  iw  wv- 
sold,  the  licenses  may  be  revoked  by  any  magistrate,  tutions  under  their  care.  All  shenfli  fr^" 
The  tax  imposed  by  the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  gtablea,  and  police  officers  were  reqoii^  "'' 
JLfu1e^l?^rt^™:ftt"ob^:^t^;>n^^  obey  and  exeoate  the  lawful  onie«  ^  the^; 
tions,  nor  exempt  him  f^m  the  payment. of  such  vost-marshal-general,  ^o ^« ^®  ^*^'Jl->: 
other  license  as  may  be  imposed  oy  municipal  or  are  required  by  law  to  obey  and  execaw  »^ 
other  competent  authority.  warrants,  or  other  process  issued  by  ciril  m**" 
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All  persons,  knowing  of  a  threatened  breach  at  Golambia  on  the  24th  of  Jalj,  and  con  tinned 
of  the  peace,  were  requested  to  make  complaint  in  session  three  days.  The  delegates  were 
to  the  proper  civil  officer ;  and  if  prompt  action  mostly  negroes,  and  the  platform  adopted 
was  not  taken  in  the  case,  to  report  the  facts  to  varied  but  little  from  that  of  the.  Charlestoi. 
the  commander  of  the  post  and  provost-mar-  meeting  of  colored  citizens  already  alluded  to. 
shal-general  of  the  military  district.  An  effort  to  add  ^^  Kadicol "  to  the  name  as- 
After  the  publication  of  the  interpretation  sumed  by  the  party  was  unsuccessful.  A  rcso- 
of  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  given  by  Attorney-  lution  was  introduced  declaring  that  the  colored 
General  Stanbery  in  Jane,  the  following  letter  race  was  entilled  to  one  of  the  nominations  on 
was  sent  by  General  Sickles  to  the  Adyutant-  the  presidential  ticket,  but  did  not  prevail. 
General  at  Washington :  The  platform  of  the  party,  as  adopted  at  this 
^•jLWkVKvrm  to  Militaet  Dibtrxct,  J  convention,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  reso- 

CUAKLSSTOX,  8.  0.,  June  19, 1867.  f  lutious : 
To  t\eA^utant-General  of  the  Army,  War  Depart^  ^  That  in  order  to  make  the  labor  of  all  our  loyal 
ment,  YYoamngton,  V,  O.  .  fellow-citizens  more  eflfectaal  for  carrying  out  the 
I  have  the  honor  to  re<jue8t  that  I  may  be  relieved  provisions  of  Congress,  for  the  restoration  of  law  and 
from  command  in  this  military  district,  and  I  respect-  order  in  our  State,  as  well  as  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
fully  demand  a  court  of  inquiry  upon  my  official  ao-  perity  of  our  entire  country,  we,  the  people  of  South 
tions,  that  I  may  vindicate  myself  from  the  accusa-  Carolina,  do  form  ourselves  into  a  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  Attorney-General,  published,  it  is  pre-  tion  to  be  known  as  the  Union  Bepublican  party  of 
aumed,  with  the  approval  of  the  JPresident.  Congress  South  Carolina. 

having  declared  these  so-called  State  governments  il-  2.  That  as  republican  institutions  cannot  be  pre- 

learal,  the  declaration  of  the  Attorney-General  that  served  unless  intelligence  be  generally  diffused  among 

military  authority  has  not  superseded  them  prevents  all  classes,  we  will  favor  a  uniform  system  of  free 

the  execution  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  disarms  me  schools  and  colleges,  which  shidl  be  open  to  all. 

of  means  to  protect  life,  property,  or  the  rights  of  8.  That  we  will  favor  a  liberal  system  of  public 

citizens,  and  menaces  all  mterests  in  these  States  with  improvements,  such  as  failroads,  canals,  and  other 

ruin.  works,  and  also  such  a  system  of  awarding  contracts 

D.  E.  SICKLES,  Mfuor-General  Commanding.  for  the  same  as  will  give  all  our  fellow-citizens  an 

J.  W.  Clous,  Captain  and  A.  A.  equal  and  fair  chance  to  share  in  them. 

.                                                 T    1       .  1.         J  ^*  That  as  large  land  monopolies  tend  only  to  make 

This   request   was  not  comphed   with,   ana  therichricherand  the  poor  poorer,  and  are  ruinous  to 

General  Sickles,  a  few  days  later,  in  a  letter  to  the  a^cultural,  commercial,  and  social  interests  of 

Senator  Lyman  Trumbull,  says   that   he    had  the  State,  the  Lerislatur^  should  offer  every  practical 

Ar^^AA^A  ««*  +/^  YvAofM  til/*  «ri^»if  r^^  «.rv»;af ,.«f;^xn  mducemeut  tor  the  division  and  sale  of  unoccupied 

decided  not  to  begin  the  work  of  registration  ^^^  ^         ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^       ^^  ^  ^^  encourage- 

until  Congress  should  determine  what  persons  ment  to  immigrants  to  settle  in  our  State. 

were  to  be  registered.     "  If  I  proceed  now,"  5.  That  the  interests  of  the  State  demand  a  revi- 

he    says,   *'and   disregard   the   wishes   of  the  eionof  the  entire  code  of  laws  and  the  reorganization 

Prft^ident-  mv  action  would  be  recrarded  as  iU"  tne  courts. 

K      wJ^^'^i       JP    T   <uii^«,   kj«    !«*iw««*:^«-  6.  That  it  is  just  and  proper  that  taxes  should  be 

subordination.      If   I   follow   his   intimations,  ^  valorem,  and  proportioned  to  the  property  of  the 

those  would  probably  be  registered*  who  were  citizens. 

not  eligible  according  to  the  true  interpretation  7.  That  the  ballot  beinjer  the  surest  safeguard  of 

of  the   acts  of  Congress.''     Accordinglv,  the  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  all  executive  and  legislative 

regulations  for  registration  were  not  published  °^J^J^^^  ^®  ®^^  '^""^^^  ^  *^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  P^^'P^^ ' 

until  after  the  passage  of  the  Supplemental  Re-  Kholdd,  That  in  our  opinion  a  purely  republican 

CODstmction  Act  of  July.  government  is  maintained  only  bv  making?  our  rulers 

A   remonstrance  was  addressed  to  General  .responsible  directly  to  the  people  by  frequent  elec- 

Sickles  by  the  Charleston   Board   of  Trade,  tions-not  by  the  LcgisUture,  but  by  the  people  them- 

nnder  date  of  June  11th,  in  which  that  associa-  "^^Jw  ThaTthe  delegates  we  shall  send  to  the 

tioa  took  eiception  to  the  provision  of  Order  Constitutional  Convention  about  to  be  called  by  the 

No.  32  (given  in  full  above),   which  declares  commanding  pTcneral  be  instructed  to  so  frame  our 

•'that  contracts  made  by  dealers  in  intoxicating  new  Constitution  that  the  Governor  and  Council, 

liqnors  shall  be  treated  as  against  pablic  pol-  ^^KSSI^ S^^/^uS  oftllu"^^ 

ley,"  and  to  that  abolishing  distress  for  rent,  ^^^^y  department,  be  chosen  by  the  people,  to  hold 

They  complained  also  of  Order  No.  10,  which  their  respective  offices,  not  for  two  years,  but  for  one 

^rasintended  to  stay  the  remedies  for  the  en-  yparj  and  that  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 

forcement  of  certain  classes  of  debts.      General  President  of  the  United  States,  chosen  every  four 

ci'^i.i^™  ^^i«w«.i  ».»w:n»  «««^  .^^^Lr  4.^  *k:=  /»«-.^%  years,  the  electors,  as  they  are  now  m  every  other 

Sickles  delayed  making  any  reply  to  this  com-  ^^^'-^  the  Union  shall  bi  chosen  by  the  people  di- 

inunication  until  after  the  action  of  Congress  rectly,  and  not  by  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 

in  July  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  com-  8.  That  the  poor  and  destitute,  those  aged  and  in- 

manding  oflScers  in  the  military  districts.     He  firm  people,  houseless  and  homeless,  and  past  labor. 

then  made  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  conrse  t^ll^^^tZTv^l^^^C^ti^-Il^^t 

in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  the  complaint  of  construction  of  our  government  we  will  see  to  it  that 

the  Board  of  Trade,  and  ended  by  informing  they  are  not  neglected  and  forgotten. 

til  at  body  that- "the  major-general  command-  9.  That  the  unhappy  policy  pursued  by  Andrew 

lUff  fails  to  discover  in  your  suggestions  any  Johnson  is,  in  its  effects  upon  the  loyal  people  of  the 

fl:«:^«*  »..^»»^  ft>»  .<.^.X:»»  />«^.^/i{pt/tn/*  fVil  South,  unjust,  oppressive,  and  mtolerable;  and,  ac- 

sufficient  ground  for  revoking  or  modifying  the  eordii^gly,  however  ardeitly  we  desire  ti  see  our 

orders  in  question.     ^                                ^  State  once  more  restored  to  its  proper  position  in  the 

The  Union  Republican  State  Oonvention  met  Union,  to  would  deplore  restoration  on  any  other 
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oonditions  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Fortieth  6.  Depriving  a  citizen  of  snj  light,  bene&,  or  id- 

Congress,  to  which  we  give  our  cordial  and  entire  vantage  of  hiro  or  employment,  to  discount  iia 

sanction,  believing  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  from  regbtering,  or  on  account  of  his  bariajj  r«>- 

Renublican  party,  through  tlmt  Congress,  to  be  just  tered,  or  having  sought  to  register,  shall  be  d«i  J 

ana  wise.  an  onence  punishable  by  the  post  court,  and  ihd 

10.  That  the  adverse  discrimination  toward  the  entitle  the  miured  party  to  damages  agaiiut  the  ^ 

agricultural  laborers  of  the  Southern  States,  as  mani-  fender,  any  dause  in  anv  contract  or  agretmeBt  tt 

fested  bj  the  enormous  tax  on  cotton,  is  unjust  and  the  contrary  notwithstanmng. 

oppressive,  and  should  be  abrogated  at  the  earliest  .«.      .,      j^m       /.^v      i      ^t*n     i 

practicable  moment.  After  the  detmls  of  tiie  plan  to  be  foflowri 

11.  That  we  sincerely  exult  in  the  fact  that,  as  a  in  making  the  registration  are  folly  laid  don 

nation,  we  are  now  absolutely  a  nation  of  firemen,  the  order  proceeds: 

and  that,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio  Grande,        ««   t*  i        •  •     j  n  t» i     1 1>  _:.*_*:_ 

and  froi  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  sun  no  .^^'JM^  enjoined  upon  aU  Boards  of  E«to« 

longer  shines  upon  the  brow  of  a  slave.  *  v*if  "5^^  •  ^^^V?^'  •^^i,?^^'*'^  ^^"^  T*  11 

ll  That  a  ^e  care  for  the  public  safety  some-  ^'^^^^ -I^J^^®^ >H "^^^ **fi*^' ?i 'f*^ 

times   renders   it   necessary  that  those  wfio  have  the  pnvdeges  which  have  been  extended  to  ii«x 

sought  resolutely  to  overthrew  a  government  should  f?^  ^®  imoortance  of  exercwing  ui^  mt^^ 

not  hastUy  be  restored  to  the  privUeges  of  which  *^«  ""^^  »".^  honorable  franchise  ^th  wbd  dcr 

they  have  deprived  themselves*^  bv  their  crime  of  ^^«  ^««^  invested  by  the  Congresi  of  th•UE^^. 

treason — certainly  not  until  they  nave  shown  evi-  ^^V,      j       mi  *.  i-        ^      .t  *    .....^■.- ♦- c^ 

dence  of  sincere  repentance,  and  a  disposition  as  en-  ,.^\]?^^^  '^^%  ?^^?  }}S  ff^flS^jt 

ergetically  to  support  as  they  have  in  times  past  to  *^^^  ^^x  "^{1^9  ^<J. ^^^ i^Y  ^ »» !?«.' ' ^7 "^^"^^^ 

destroy  the  Union ;  and  that  we  consider  willingness  ^o^^  in  their  action  by  any  opmion  of  aararflaf- 

on  the  part  of  these  men  to  elevate  to  power  the  men  ^l^^  S^®  U  nited  .states.                       ^^^^  j 

who  preserved  unswerving  adherence  to  the  Govern-  ,J^  ^^^  ^  instructed  that  aj  the  piwififflr/ 

ment  during  the  war  as  t£e  best  test  of  sincerity  in  ^^  T^^J^""^  ""^  S*i^!*^i  ?wT  ^^kS^ 

professions  for  the  future.  construed,  to  the  end  that  all  the  mteota  tb«cf  t. 

18.  That  we  will  not  support  any  candidate  for  of-  ^"J^  ^?  perfectly  earned  out. 

fice   who  will   not  openly   indoree   the   principlep  ^5.  The  attention  of  aU  concerned  «  dir«»d » 
adopted  by  the  Union  Kepublican  party :  and  that  w< 
pledge  our  support  to  the  nominations  ox  that  party. 


-..   who  will   not  openly   indoree   the   principles     ,,^-  ^^^  "^^^^''Jc^Lr  ?°f 5?^  m  I^v 

adopted  by  the  Union  SepibUcan  party :  and  that  we    I^®  JJS^^'^^^^u^  of  Section  4  of  the  "^d  A«  rf  J^y 

ne  our  suDDort  to  the  nominatfons  o^  that  nartv.       1»>  ^P^^  by  which  it  is  made_  the  duty  of  the  «- 


manding  general  to  remove  from  office  all  P^* 

An  order  was  issued  early  in  May  containing  who  are  disloyal  to  the  Government  of  theXii>' 

^  instmctions  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  States  or  who  use  their  official  iuflQenoe  in  anj  ■»> 

the  regiritration  would   be  accomplished,  and  nertohinder,dela);,  prevent,  or  obstrDd  the  dwa^ 

T«.^Ki:oT^n/»  «  ««r.«^  ^f  ♦».«  ^«*T.  «,K:rK  «ii  l\.^^^  perfect  administrstion  of  the  Reconstracooa  ia 

publishing  a  copy  of  the  oath  which  all  those  |he  names  of  all  such  offenders  will  bt  rtpon^ 

were  required  to  subscribe  who  should  be  ap-  through  the  post  commanders;  and  aU  wnowa 

pointed  as  registrars;  but  the  full  regulations  thismilitary  district  are  called  upon  to  aid  aod^ 

to  DO  observed,  in  enrolling  the  name^  of  those  ^tate  the  execution  in  good  faith  of  the  said  Actnai 

who  were  qualified  to  vote  under  the  recon-  X°^Z  ZTc^-^n^e'S'^n^d^,  i.  4e  ^ 

strnction  measures,  were  first  promulgated  on  dge  of  «n  ul'imate  revisory  authoriu,  wiD.  b  b 

the  1st  of  August.     The  general  provisions  of  season,  before  tbo  holding  of  anf  electi(n,a<atiB 

the  registration  oi-dcr  do  not  differ  materially  and  determioe  questions  assigningcmm in tb«»- 

from  those  adopted  in  the  other  military  dis-  tiy,  and  wm,  upon  inspection  of  the  wnipleWt**, 

tn/.ts     /■a.;.  At  >%>.ui  \     Or..  /...,:„«.„  »..>.i  «.:<.-  cause  corrections  of  the  same,  that  the  tiw  ««P 

tncts.    (&«  Alabama.)    Supervisory  authority  ^^  ^  of  the  laws  be  folthfaUy  a^oAii 

was  given  to  the  post  commanders,  "  lookmg  that  all  the  righu  thereby  gnaianteed  I*  hilj"4 

to  the  faithful  exeuutiou  of  the  several  Recon-  faithiUly  enjoyed. 

stmction  Acts,  the  maintenanco  of  order,  and  '   j^  ^j^^  ^,f  t^^  opportnnity  now  oftna  tt 

the  protection  of  political  righu."    Necessary  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  choose -l^«'c- 

police  powers  were  given  to  the  Boards  of  Re-  ^ot  they  would  take  part  in  the  consamnutiej 

gistration,  and  provuion  made  for  the  punish-  „f  the  congressional  plan  of  restonrtioD,  tj. 

ment  of  disturbances.    Among  the  regulationa  ,.,,3  ^^^^^  prominent  men  of  Sooth  drota 

intended  to  secure  to  aU  persons  their  right  of  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Wade  H»I** 

registering  are  the  foUowing :  3^^^    ^.^  ^^^  ^jj,  ^^^  ^  their  Kfl« 


penalty  prescribed  bv  law  for  the  offence,  damages  1^0  intention,"  say  the  signers  of  this  letter,  *• 

shall  be  awarded  to  tno  injured  party  against  the  per-  oppose  the  execution  of  any  law,  even  wer*  i^ 

petrator,  upon  his  conviction ;  and  m  case  of  default  in  our  power ;  but,  under  the  Rea)0J4n««* 

fL?iP^™if  it^'lh^ii  IZ^V''fi,''«^  ih!  ^n^.^l.^^nl'if"  Act,  certain  latitude  of  action  is  left  ns.  »ti. 

lender,  ii  it  snail  appear  that  the  wrong  was  coun-  ,  .,                        ..                   •u«i:*«  a^«ii«* 

tenanced,  or  the  offlnder  harbored  or  concealed  by  entails  upon  ns  entire  respoDSibihty  W  ^(w- 

the  neighborhood,  or  that  the  civil  authorities  failed  sequences  which  may  flow  therefroto,    wt^ 

to  employ  proper  measures  to  preserve  the  peace,  the  Heve  this  responsibility  to  be  very  grt^^  v^ 

damages  shall  be  assessed  against  and  paid  by  the  these  consequences  vital  to  every  class  of  ^^ 

town,  county,  or  district.  -a.   ^'               1.1           «^»l.i  ««  •miU 

5  dffences  perpetrated  by  white  persons  disguised  community    inseparably  connected  »$n^ 

as  blacks  bein^  of  freouent  occurrence,  the  attention  interests  of  all.     Recent  events  show  tltti  w^ 

of  all  authorities,  civil  and  military,  is  directed  to  is  no  longer  a  possibility  of  that  entiit  M^ 

the  device,  as  one  adopted  to  escape  detection,  and  to  mony  of  action  among  our  people,  for  •'a**' 

rer?,t'Sr,lrrr  St^-ZX  fr^;  ^e  2,?°  »?d  we  h.ve  heretofore  hoprf  -^^^ 

fact  will  be  taken  into  consideration  as  aggravktmg  The  views  of  the  whole  oommoiiity  areo^ 

the  offenoe.  tied  by  the  new  aspect  of  aflGwn^  and  tfte  p«v- 
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pie  look  to  those  who  command  their  confi-  recting  the  disposal  of  the  money  in  contro- 

dence  for  a  course  of  action  upon  which  all  versy.    This  was  the  snm  of  $8,79T.30  in  gold, 

may  agree  who  truly  desire  the  prosperity  of  which  had  been  contributed,  in  the  early  part 

the  State."  of  1865,  to  defray  the  ejcpense  of  remounting  a 

General  Hampton,  in  his  reply,  under  date  of  body  of  Confederate  cavalry,  and  was  Ictlt  afr 

August  7th,  gives  at  some  length  a  review  of  the  close  of  the  war  in  the  custody  of  the  Bank 

the  relationsofSouth  Carolina  to  the  Union,-and  of  South  Carolina.    A  bill  in  equity  was  filed 

denounces  in  emphatic  language  the  course  of  against  the  bank  on  behalf  of  the  original  con- 

the  General  Government  in  dealing  with  the  tributors  of  this  fund,  and  a  decree  was  granted 

Southern   States.    The  course  of   the  States  by  the  chancellor,  distributing  it  among  various 

themselves,  he  said,  had  been  a  mistaken  one.  claimants.    This  decree  was  "  reversed  and  an- 

**  Our  State  conventions  were    mistakes ;    so  nulled  as  without  jurisdiction,  erroneous,  irrcg- 

wero  the  changes  of  our  constitutions;  greater  ular,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  rights  oCtho  United 

than  all  others  was  the  legislation  ratifying  the  States,"  on  the  ground  that  the  money  in  ques- 

amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution  tion  was  the  property  of  the  United  States  at 

known  as  Article  13."    The  States  Be  thought  the  time  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  irregular 

plionld  have  made  no  concession,  and  now  he  and  unusual  moans  were  employed  to  prevent 

considered  it  "  far  preferable  that  the  State  the  knowledge  of  the  suit  from  coming  to  the 

should  remain  in  its  present  condition,  under  Federal  authorities.    A  receiver  was  appointed, 

military  rule,  than  that  it  should  give  its  sane-  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  with  power  to 

tion  to  measures  which  we  believe  to  be  ille-  take  proofs  and  ascertain  all  persons  to  whom 

gal,  unconstitutional,  and  ruinous."    His  con-  any  portion  of  the  funds  had  been  paid,  and  to 

elusion  is  tiiat  every  man  should  register,  and  receive  the  same;   and  any  deficiency,  arising 

cast  his  vote  against  the  convention.    With  re-  from  the  failure  of  distributees  to  refund,  was 

gard  to  the  blacks,  he  used  the  following  Ian-  to  be  collected  of  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina. 

guage  :  It  was  denied  by  the  counsel  of  the  distribu- 

As  it  is  of  the  last  ooiwequenoe  to  maintain  the  *?^^  ^^^^  *^®  property  belonged  to  the  United 
same  amicable  relations  which  have  heretofore  ex-  States,  or  that  there  was  any  irregularity  in  the 
bted  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  I  cannot  proceedings ;   but  it  does  not  appear  that  tlie 
too  BtroDtfly  reiterate  my  counsel,  that  all  classes  order  was  revoked  or  modified.     The  alleged 
should  cultivate  harmony  and  exercise  forbearance.  titU  r,f  fi./*  n«;f^/i  Gf«*«c.  f^  ♦!.;«  w^r^-^^^r :«  o?,r. 
Let  our  people  remembef  that  the  negroes  have,  as  a  **^'®/,  *''®  United  States  to  this  money  is  sup- 
general  rule,  behaved  admirably,  and  that  they  are  poscd  (no  ground  for  ttie  clami  is  stated  in  tlio 
in  no  manner  responsible  for  tne  present  conaition  order)  to  be  founded  on  the  act  of  Congress, 
of  affairs.    Should  they,  in  the  future,  be  misled  by  August,  1861,  providing  that  all  property  used, 
wicked  or  designin?  men,  let  us  consider  how  igno-  ^j.  intended  to  be  used,  for  insurrectionary  pur- 
rant  they  necessarily  are,  and  let  us,  only  the  more,  _^,^,   „i,^n  v^  i          j  ui      /•  i      t*     i.    /     • 
trv  to  convince  them  thiJt  we  are  their  bJst  friends!  P<^f  ^  shall  be  deemed  "  lawful  subject  ot  pnze 
Deal  with  them  with  perfect  justice,  and  thus  show  and  capture,  wherever  found." 
that  yoa  wish  to  promote  their  advancement  and  en-  In  August  a  captain  of  a  steamboat  was  tried 
lirhtenment.    Do  this,  imd  the  negroes  will  not  only  before  a  post  court  at  Charleston,  and   con- 

fersonvXrt?',^ftSt^^wr«^°do'^«f?ht  deioned  to  pay  a  floe  of  $250  for' refusing  a 

far  better  than  they  can  do  without  US.  nrst-class  pai^sage  on  his  vessel  to  a  colored 

On  a  late  public  occasion,  where  many  of  you  were  woman,  in  violation  of  Section  8  of  General 

present,  I  expressed  my  perfect  willingness  to  see  im-  Order  No  82 

R^'iVS^^f  «nfn^^!ii.  fnf^^^^^             ^t  \^^  ^he  course  of  General  Sickles  in  the  Second 

lieve  that  this  opinion  is  entertamed,  not  only  by  a  •»£•!•*       t\'  i.  •  *      *.         ».•         '..i   *i                   i 

large  majority  oAhe  inteUigeut  and  reflecting  whites,  ^/ijary  District  not  meetmg  with  the  approval 

but  also  of  the  same  class  among  the  blacks.    I  dep-  of  President  Johnson,  an  order  was  issued  by 

recate  universal  suffrage,  not  only  on  general  prin-  the  Executive,  on  the  26th  of  August,  removing 

ciples,  but  especially  in  the  case  before  us,  because  I  that  officer  from  the  command,  aud  appointing 

^tS;nsM\?fe?X"T^^i:r~-  Co"?^^^^^^  Brevet  M^or-General  Edward' R  8.  c'anby  5a 

decided  that  a  negro  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  his  place.     {i>ee  JNORXn  OABOLIKA.) 

States,  and  Congress  cannot  reverse  that  decision  by  The  change  was  completed  by  the  promulga- 

an  act.    The  States,  however,  are  competent  to  confer  tion  of  the  following  orders : 

citizenship  on  the  negro,  and  I  think  it  is  the  part  of 

wi:<idoni  tnat  such  action  should  be  taken  oy  the  General  Orders^  No.  84. 

Southern  States.    We  have  recognized  the  freedom  of  Heabqitabtkim  Siooxd  Milit art  Distriot,  ) 

the  blacks,  and  have  placed  this  fact  beyond  all  prob-  Charleston,  3.  C,  Sepitmbtr  5, 1867.     ) 

ability  of  doubt,  denial,  or  recalL  Let  us  recognize  in  i.  in  compliance  with  General  Order  No.  80,  head- 

tb.2  same  frank  manner,  and  as  fully,  their  political  quarters  of  the  Army,  current  series,  the  undersigned 

rijrhts  also.   For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  am  perfectly  hog  been  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Second 

willing  to  see  a  constitution  adopted  by  our  State,  Military  District  by  Brevet  Maior-Geueral  Edward 

conferring  the  elective  franchise  on  the  negro,  on  B.  8.  Canby. 

precisely  the  same  terms  as  it  is  to  exerciaecf  by  the  2.  The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  to 

white  man,  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this  pnvi-  acknowledge  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  the  offi- 

l«^e  by  establishing  a  slight  educational  and  property  oers  and  troops  under  his  command  have  dischargee'. 

qualification  for  all  classes.  their  duties ;   and  likewise  to  express  his  grateful 

An  order  was  issued  by  General  Sickles,  on  "^^^J  S^J?®  diligence  and  zeal  which  have  dUtin- 

.      i^.t     r-  A  "*»^  »^*'"2?7     "^    Vj        J    ^jivixtvo,  VI*  guished  the  commanding  ofiicers  of  posts  and  ofJi- 

the  Ttri  of  August,  settmg  aside  a  decree  ot  the  ccj-s  of  the  staff  in  the  responsible  positions  they  have 

Court  of  Chancery  of  South  Carolina,  and  di-  filled. 
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8.  Captain  J.  W.  Clous,  88th  Infantry^  Aide-do-  male  person  between  the  ages  of  twenty-ooe 

Camp,  is  hereby  reUevod  from  duty  as  Acting  Asaiiit-  ^nd  fifty  years,  residing  in  the  States  on  the  1« 

ant  Adjutant-Geneml.^  SICKLE,  Major-General. '  <>f  February,  1867,  so  that  negroes  were  th^ 

J.  W.  Clous,  Captain  88th  Infantry,  Aide-de-Camp.  by  qnahfied  to  act  as  jnrors,  while  the  cbal- 

Oeneral  Orderi^  No.  85.  }«°g«   ^^^  disfHnchiseinent   wonld   cidnde  x 

HKAixiirAKTEtt  Secokd  Miutaet  DisnicT,  I  i^fge  portion  of  the  whites  from  this  pmik^t. 

cdableston,  8.  c^  September  6, 1867.       s  The  result  would  be  that,  in  the  city  of  auritt- 

1.  Under  the  authority  of  the  assignment  announced  ton,  eight  of  the  twelve  jurors  would,  m  tk 
in  General  Orders,  No.  80,  of  the  26th  ultimo,  from  average  number  of  cases,  be  colored  persooi 
the  headquarters  of  the  Army,  the  undersigned  as-  »'^'**6«     r  *i  a^jt  *-L^    Ix^        "^  ... 
Bumes  ooimand  of  the  Second  MUitary  District.  ^^  ^^^  oi  the  country  distncta  the  proportMJ 

All  existing  orders  and  regulations  are  adopted  and  of  blacks  would  be  still  greater,  mod  that  too 

confirmed,  and  will  be  observed  and  enforcca,  unless  in  places    where  it  was  estimated  by  coape- 

hereafter  modified  or  revoked  by  proper  authority.  t^t  authority  that  no  more  than  five  per  cwL 

2.  Temporarily,  and  until  further  orders,  the  du-  ^f  4.i.««^  i.i«..ta  «.«-^  «ki^  ^^  -«v«^  ^«  «.Lv^  i- 
ties  of  Assistant  idjutant-General  will  be  performed  <>f  ^^^  \^^  ^^  ^^It  *^  "*^  ^^  ^P^  }[ 
by  Second-Lieutenant  Louis  V.  Caziaro,  Aido-de-  View-  of  this  aspect  of  the  case,  together  wnh 
Camp.                               ED.  R,  8.  CANBY,  some  practical  difficnities  in  the  way  of  carrr- 

Brig. -General  and  Brevet  M^.-Gcnend  U.  S.  A.  Jng  the  revision  of  the  jury  list*   into  dk^ 

O.  M.  MiTCHEL,  Aide-de-Camp.  |,^f^P^    ^1^^    October   term    of    the    Soperic^ 

One  of  the  fii*st  acts  of  General  Canby  after  Court,  Governor  Orr  wrote  to  the  Presdatof 
taking  command  was,  to  require  all  persons  the  United  States,  earnestly  protesting  tgiiist 
domiciled  in  the  States  of  North  and  South  the  execution  of  General  Canby's  order,  tai 
Carolina,  who  had,  by  temporary  self-exile  or  asking  that  it  be  revoked,  or  *'iit  least  as- 
otherwise,  avoided  compliance  with  the  terms  pended  nntil  after  the  close  of  the  fall  terns  rf 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies,  to  this  State."  "  If  carried  into  execntion,'*  siid 
give,  within  thirty  days,  tlie  parole  prescribed  he,  "  this  general  order  will  more  coinpbtelT 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1866.  unsettle  the  laws  relating  to  persons  and  prc^ 

Pending  the  establish raent  of  rules  for  the  erty  than  all  the  other  orders  that  have  yrt 

government  of  military  tribunals,  the  provost  been  issued  by  the  military  anthorities  in  ttis 

courts  were  prohibited  from  exercising  jurisdic-  district."    A.  P.  Aldrich,  one  of  the  Jod^trf 

tion  in  any  case  involving  the  title  of  land,  or  the  State,  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pk«,  &t 

in  any  civil  cause  where  the  debt  sued  for,  or  Edgefield,  refused  to  conform  to  the  role  pt- 

the  damage  claimed,  exceeded  three  hundred  scribed  in  General  Order  No.  89,  in  empticJ- 

dollars.  ling  the  jury,  declaring  that  obedience  to  tkt 

The  question  of  the  qualification  of  jurors  order  was  inconsistent  with  his  oath  of  clBce. 

became  of  importance  again  in  view  of  the  which  required  him  not  only  to  pieaeire  wd 

approaching  fall   term   of  the  State  Courts,  protect  the  constitution  of  the  State,  aad  tkt 

The  portion  of  General  Sickles's  order.  No.  of  the  United  States,  but  so  f^  as  be  was  «c- 

82,  which  related  to  this  subject  waa  modified  cemed  "in  the  drawing,  balloting,  erapasel- 

as  follows :  ling,  or  summoning  of  juries,  truly,  diK^wiiij. 

General  Orders^  No,  89.  and   Uprightly  to  carry  into  due   and  £iith^ 

UzAT>QUARTBHa  Skcond  Militart  Dmtbict,  I  exccudou  tho  Act  of  General  AssemWy,  oos»- 

V.T^^^^X^GZ^O^iX^o'Ttil'i^A^j  """nly  caUed    the  Jury   Law,   jp«s«a  a.  t. 

80, 1S67,  is  modified  as  follows :  1831."    According  to  this  law  those  ooIt  are 

All  citizens  assessed  for  taxes,  and  who  shall  have  qualified  to  serve  &s  jurors  who  are  entitki 

paid  taxes  for  the  current  year,  and  who  are  qualified,  iy  the  comtitutian  of  the  State    to  vote  kf 

and  have  been  or  may  bo  duly  registered  as  voters,  ^lembers  of  the  Legislature,  and  who  have  poi 
are  hereby  declared  quahfled  to  serve  as  jurors.  .  J^  ,    u    :     ..    .  fT, 

It  sliall  be  sufficient  ground  of  challenge  to  the  ^^^  ,0°   Property  Jield  tn  thetr  <^J^- 

competency  of  any  person  drawn  as  a  juror  that  he  General  Canby  suspended  Jndge  AWriCT  nvn 

has  not  been  dulv  registered  as  a  voter.    Such  right  oflSce,  and  directed  the  State  rreasorer  DtiC  la 

of  clmllengemav  be  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  peoDlo  pay  his  salary  after  the  81st  of  October;  b« 

Any  requirement  of  property  qualification  for  ju-  Governor  Worth  of  North  Carohna.  be  tawrf 

rors,  m  addition  to  the  qualification  herein  prescribed,  another  order  on  the    subject  of   emptfwGE^ 

is  hereby  abrogated.  juries.    It  provided  that,  in  tliose  court*  wb*» 

The  Governors  of  North  and  South  Carohna,  re-  ^^  ^^  impracticable  for  want  of  sufficient  Vm 

Bpectively,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  .      ■,  *^    ,  ,  . ,      . ._  .  _j-«-- 

order,  if  It  should  be  necessary,  speciaf  terms  of  ^.  ?raw  and  empanel  the  Junes  m  aocordaari 

courts,  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  With   the    previous  order,  the  jurors  ak<«T 

preparing  juri^  lists,  and  to  provide  for  summoning  drawn  and  summoned,  under  the  provisaoQifi^ 

and  drawing  jurors  in  accordance  with  the  rcqmre-  the  General  Order    No.    32,  be    empAodM. 

"Ccofni^d  tf'-Brevet  M,ior-G«ne™i  ED.  E.  8.  th"    "g»>t  of   chaUenje  for  non-r^^^ 

CANBY.  however,  to  be  allowed ;  and  whererer  j^rks 

Louis  V.  Caziabo,  Aide-de-Camp,  were   already  empanelled  in  conformity  wiii 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  his  former  order,  such  panels  w«^  to  be  beJ 

0.  M,  MrrcHKL,  Aidc-de-Camp.  y^^^  ^^  eflfective.     The  following  18  the  pctK 

The  Legislature,  at  its  session  in  December,  vision  for  drawing  jurors  at  the  fidl  ler«,  to 

1866,  imposed  a  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  serve  at  the  subsequent  term* 
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General  Oanby's  election  order  was  issued  on  convention  was   71,087.     One  hundred 

the  16th  of  October,  and  appointed  November  thirty  whites  and  68,876  blacks  voted  forth* 

19th  and  20th  for  the  taking  of  the  vote  in  this  convention  ;  2,081  whites  against  it.   Of  it* 

State.    The  election  regulations  were  much  tlie  delegates  chosen,  84  were  whites  and  63  coi- 

same  as  in  the  other  districts.    {See  Alabama.)  ored. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  revision  of  the        The  members  of  the  convention  were  *?- 

lists,  the  supervision  of  the  balloting,  and  the  dered  by  General  Canby  to  assemble  iq  tiii 

preservation  of  order.    Violence   and  threats  city  of  Charleston  at  noon  on  Toeflday,  Jan^ 

for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  person  from  ary  14,  1868,  "for  the  purpose  of  friminji 

voting  were  prohibited  under  pain  of  arrest  constitution  and  civil  government." 
and  trial  by  military  autliority.    Sale  of  liquor        In  consequence  of  the  partial  fallore  of  tie 

was  forbidden,  and  no  soldier  allowed  at  the  cotton  crop,  and  the  almost  complete  destrse- 

voting  precincts  unless  in  the  capacity  of  a  tion  of  the  grain  crops,  by  the  dron^ht  of  l^V, 

registered  voter.  the  people  of  South  Carolina  enteied  opon  tL? 

The  number  of  delegates  to  be  chosen  was  new  year  with  very  insnflBcient  supplies  of  fv^ 

124,  which  were  apportioned  by  the  military  The  most  painful  results  showed  themielTc 

order  among  the  various  districts  of  the  State,  early  in  March,  when  accounts  began  to  cok 

Before  the  days  set  for  the  election,  both  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  of  the  utmost  <k>- 

parties,  viz.,  the  Union  Republican  party,  as  titution  among  the  people.    Not  onlj  freediKr 

previously  organized  at  meetings  already  al-  but  whites,  who  had  been  in  circnropttDce  cf 

luded  to,  and  the  Conservatives  of  South  Caro-  comfort,  and  even  aflBuence,  befwe  the  rec*:t 

lina,  represented    by  General   Hampton,   ex-  war,  were  sufferers  from  the  prevailing  <«?• 

Governor  Perry,  and  Judge  Aldrich,  held  State  city  ;  and  some  cases  of  actual  starrstioii  w« 

Conventions,  the  former  at  Charleston  on  the  reported  by  agents  who  made  it  their  bm« 

16th  of  October,  the  latter  at  Columbia  on  the  to  know  the  wants  of  the  people.   A  jwat 

6th  of  November.    The  Conservatives  put  forth  resolution  of  Congress  authorized  the  <)&>ers 

an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  they  con-  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  distribnte  sopffe 

demned  in  unmeasured  terras  the  whole  policy  of  food  among  the  needy  of  both  races.  B^ 

of  the  General  Government  in  its  treatment  of  tween  the  1st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  Ort^-^^. 

the  Southern  States.    The  closing  paragraphs  47,549  bushels  of  corn,  100,000  Ibi  of  p^l 

of  this  document  were  in  these  words :  and  130,757  lbs.  of  bacon  were  distrikt^  Ij 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  we  desire  peace ;  officers  of  the  Bureau,  under  the  Mthontr  i 

but  the  policy  now  proposed  cannot  give  us  peace,  this  resolution.    Large  amounts  of  core  i:^ 

It  18  contrary  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  liwof  „,    j.      ^^^  ^^^  received  from  the  SoBtlm 

nature.    Instead  of  peace,  under  the  Beconstruotion  t,      .        -o  v  .r   n^ '^^t^^-  ^f  Xa^  Yft 

Acta,  we  shall  have^aSrif;  and  bitterness.    Instead  E?l?*°A  ??^*^t  ^^™"^^^?u ^^  i;      Vl^ 

of  the  South  reooverinff  from  her  poverty,  and  con-  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  taa 

tributin^  her  share  to  the  common  wealth  and  pros-  and  clothing  were   also  contributed  la  *? 


violence,  which  has  prevailed  for  more  than  two  able  sums  was  received  for  the  benefit  wi^ 

years  in  reconstructed  Tennessee,  will  extend  its  sick  and  feeble,  for  whom  com  and  poit  TOta 

sway  throughout  the  entire  South,  and  we  shall  reap,  be  an  inadequate  relief.     By  these  mfStA  & 

like  her,  the  harvest  of  crime  and  blood  multipUed  goffering  was,  in   a  great  measure,  mitifi^ 

^Vfl  have  shown  that  free  negro  labor,  under  the  ^°*?l  ^^^  coming  in   of  the  g^"  Jf^'^' 

sudden  emancipation  policy  of  the  Government,  is  a  which  were  abundant  m  the  nortnweswn^ 

disaster  from  which,  under  the  most  favorable  cir-  trictsof  the  State.     The  rice  crop  was  al* air. 

cumstances.  it  will  require  years  to  recover.    Add  to  ^ut  the  cotton  crop  was  less  than  tn  aierai^ 

this  the  policy  which  the  Keconstruction  Acts  pro-  ^^««:„ii„  ^.r»  ♦!./>  ti^o  Toi»r.<^d 

pose  to  enforce,  and  you  place  the  South,  politiilly  ^Pf^^^j^  ^?  ^^«  ^^  ^^T.  \    .  ^^^  w^ 
and  socially,  under  the  heel  of  the  negro ;  these  in-        The  freedmen  are  said  to  have  »«ted  we 

fluencea  combined  would  drag  to  hopeless  ruin  the  in  most  cases.     Contracts  for  labor  w^  ra^ 

most  prosperous  community  in  the  world.    What  do  either   for  wages,   at  about  f  10  per  meat:. 

these   Beconstruction  Acts    propose!     Not  negro  ^^  f^^  ^  ^^xfiTQ  in  the  crop.    The  lattw  F^ 

^tKA^Vrbotrrir!&th^„^2-tPP^a.|  to  have  Wn  QuiteWassM^- 

of  citizenship  under  the  Constitution— m  the  name  R.  K.  Scott,  Assistant  CommissioDer  oliwp- 

of  a  common  history  in  the  past — in  the  name  of  our  reau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  AbfDot*^ 

AnQ:lo-Saxon  race  and  blood — ^in  the  name  of  the  l,ands,  says :  "  I  am  thorougWy  coDTiueed,  c^ 

civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century— in  the  name  ^.'^r^^^^d  JixrsAisA  t^y^A  /^KaAnnn<r  M>r«oo  cr-< 

of  magnammity  and  the  nohle  instincts  of  manhood  every  fair.mm4ed  and  ^^^^°?  j^^Si^. : 

—in  the  name  of  God  and  Nature,  we  protest  against  I  thmk,  come  to  the  same  eondnsKWJt  ^-_ 
these  Acts,  as  destructive  to  the  peace  of  society,  the>»  that  is  necessary,  on  the  part  of  tlte  P**^  ^ 

prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  greatness  and  this  State,  to  make  the  freed  people  u  ^ 

grandeur  of  our  common  future.  ^  .v  not  a  better  class  of  agricultoral  Uboren  tJS 

The  people  of  the  South  are  powerless  to  avert  the  ?    •  *  ^j       i  •«*?  ♦k:^  -^finn  w  to  ^'^ 

impenWrum.    We  have  been  overborne ;  and  the  fan  be  mtroduced  mto  this  8«/»f ,  w  w^^^ 

esponsibuity  to  posterity  and  to  the  world  has  passed  by  their  treatment  of  them  that  Uie/  wk^"  . 


into  other  hands.  I)ureue  a  fair  and  high-minded  course  « 

At  the  election  in  November  the  whole  nun  -    .       t       —  * 

ber  of  votes  cast  on  the  question  of  holding 


At  the  election  in  November  the  whole  num-    their  dealings,  to  the  end  that  they  W^. 
of  votes  cast  on  the  question  of  holdinir  a    them  with  confidence  in  their  bowsiy  aw 
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tegrity ;  tbat  the  benefits  from  Emoh  a  course  at  40,000  men.  The  navj,  at  the  close  of  the 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  mntaal,  i§  year  1866,  numbered  118  vessels,  carrying  1,071 
easy  to  be  seeu."  cannon.  The  imports,  in  1863,  were  valued  at 
The  Educational  Department  of  the  Freed-  1,898,000,000  reals,  and  the  exports  at  1,219,- 
meu^s  Bureau  has  worked  with  a  good  degree  000,000  reals.  The  movement  of  shipping,  in 
of  success,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  1864,  was  10,449  entrances  and  8,865  clear- 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  while  pub-  ances. 

lie  sentiment  toward  them  lias  undergone  a  An  election  for  a  new  Cortes  took  place  in 
marked  change  for  the  better.    On  the  Ist  of  March.    The  Liberal  party  generally  abstained 
June  there  were  73  of  these  schools  in  opera-  from  voting,  and  thus  the  Congress  of  Depu- 
tion,  employing  139  teachers,  95  white  and  44  ties  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  adher- 
colored ;  9,650  pupils  were  in  attendance.    The  ents  of  the  ministry.  The  new  Cortes  assembled 
Bureau  has  also  under  its  charge  three  efficient  on  March  80th,  and  Sefior  Belda  was  elected 
hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  home  for  president  of  the  Congress  by  181  out  of  201 
the  aged  and  infirm.  votes.  Sefior  Nocedal,  the  leader  of  the  '^  Oatho- 
A  State  penitentiary  on  an  extensive  plan  is  lie"  party,  had  written  a  letter  declining  to 
in  process  of  construction  at  Columbia.    It  become  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  avow- 
will  contain  500  cells  for  males  and  48  for  fe-  ing  that  he  was  opposed  to  Liberalism  and  the 
males,   with    all    necessary  appliances    for  a  parliamentary  system  of  government  altogether, 
wholesome  supply  of   dr  and   water.      The  The  Congress  was  almost  xmanimous  in  the 
workshops,  culinary  department,  etc.,  are  to  be  support  of  the  Government;  thus  the  Bill  of 
finished  on  the  most  Improved  plan,  and  the  Indemnity  for  all  acts  of  the  Government  since 
institution  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  the  closing  of  the  last  session  of  the  Cortes 
finest  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  was  adopted  by  245  against  4  votes.    In  the 
SPAIN,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    Queen,  Isa-  Senate  the  Government  obtained  for  this  bill 
bella  II.,  born  October  10,  1830 ;  succeeded  her  122  against  64  votes.    A  motion  expressing  re- 
father  on  September  29,  1833.    Heir-apparent,  gret  at  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
Alfonso,  Prince  of  Asturias,   born  November  ment  against  Marshal  Serrano,  its  late  presi- 
28,  1857.    The  ministry,  in  October,  1867,  con-  dent,  was  rejected  in  the  Senate  by  97  against 
sisted   of  the  following  members :    President  69  votes.    The  Government  dismissed  all  the 
and  Minister  of  War,  Marshal  Ramon  Maria  civil  officers  who  had  vot^d  with  the  minority. 
Xarvaez  y  Campos,  Duke  of  Valencia  (appoint-  The  revolutionary  junta  of  Madrid,  on  Janu- 
ed    July,    1866) ;    Foreign    Affairs,    Arrazola  ary  1,  1867,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Span- 
(1867) ;  Grace  and  Justice,  Marquis  de  Ron-  ish  people,  announcing  that  a  new  insnrrec- 
cali  (1867);  Finances,  Marquis  de  JBarzanallana  tion  was  preparing,  and  that  the  people  would 
(1806);  Interior,  Brabo  Murillo  (1866);  Public  receive  timely  notice  of  its  outbreak.    No  dis- 
Works,  Commerce,    and    Instruction,    Orobio  turbance  took  place,  however,  until  the  latter 
(1866) ;  Navy,  Belda  (1867);  Colonies,  Marfori  days  of  August,  when  the  following  proclama- 
(1867).    The  area  of  Spain,  inclusive  of  the  tion  from  General  Prim  circulated  in  large 
Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  is  182,758  square  nunibers  in  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  other  cities, 
miles.     The  population,  inclusive  of  the  above  calling  the  people  to  arms: 
islands,  and  of  the  Spanish  population  of  Te-  Spaniardt/— The  hour  has  come  at  last  when  we 
tuan,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  estimated,  in  should  strike  the  blow  and  rid  ourselves  of  our  op- 
1864,  at  16,302,625  inhabitants.     The  Spanish  pressors.    Our  country's  dignity  and  our  own  liberty 
dominions  in  America  (Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Vir-  peremptorily  demand  this.    ^Ve  have,  hitherto  been 
<,:«   i^i^^An\  /«^.,f«{«i  1  QooAAo.   ♦i.^««  :«    A„j«  restramed  until  success  should  be  certam.   It  has  now 
gm  Islands)  contam  1,832,062 ;  those  in  Asia  arrived.    The  immorality  in  the  upper  dasaes,  sup- 
and   Ocoanica  (the  Philippmes  and    adjacent  ported  by  official  adulation  and  officious  despotism, 
islands),  2,670,500 ;  those  in  Africa  (Presidios  nas  rendered  indispensable  a  radical  change  in  our 
and  Guinea  Islands)  17,071 :  total  population  country's  destinies.     There  is  nothing  more  dan- 
of    the  Spanish   colonies,   4,528,633.     In    the  ^erous  or  mischievous  than  insurrections -nothing 
y    ^     r   '^>":*"*^"   ^"*';  "r^'  ,^  t,  *                        j  grander  or  juster  than  revolutions,  when  they  are  ne- 
Duuget  for  the  years  1800-  67,  the  revenue  and  cessltated  by  a  nation's  misery  or  an  army'^s  suffer- 
expenditures  were  estimated  as  follows,  value  ing ;  when  disorder  has  been  elevated  into  a  system, 
expressed  in  escudos  (dollars)  :  and  oppression  has  attained  the  limits  of  tyranny. 

Agriculture  is  suffering — all  trades  are  stagnant ;  the 
press  and  the  Parliament  are  condemned  to  silence, 
and  a  blush  suffuses  every  honest  Spaniard's  brow 
when  ho  looks  upward  to  the  throne  or  down  upon 
his  degraded  countrymen.  The  Oovemment  has 
recourse  to  every  kind  of  torture;  it  tramples  our 

The  public  debt,  in   November,  1866,  was  ^^Y*  ^^^^^  ^^?*;  P^  stifles  the  cries  of  outraged 

20  412,134,058  reals;  th.fioc^in^i.U  in  July,  K  iS  l^^^'^SSf  ^i'^rn^liroTrhe  ^ of 

1807,    amounted    to   172,000,000   reals.      The  the  transported,  with  the  discharges  of  musketry  at 

nrmy  numbered,  in   1866,    236,301  men.       A  our  unlbrtunate  comrades  1     Sevolutiou  is  the  sole 

royal  decree,   on   the    reorganization    of   the  remedy  for  these  crjing  evils.     It  should  convoke 

army,  issued  in  January,  18(^7,  fixed  the  effect-  ^rlZ^J^!!^^^}!^''3 ,2^"^^^  ^^^^f"  universal  suffrap 

-     ^  r™^  «*  OAA  f\nt\  ^il      TiL             1       ««.•  The  new  order  of  things,  and  the  destruction  of  that 

ive  force  at  200,000  men.     The  annual  contm-  ^^ch  exists  should  be  based  on  Liberty,  the  daugh- 

Ijent,  by  a  bill  passed  m  June,  1867,  was  fixed  ter  of  Bight,  and  Bight,  the  daughter  of  Justice, 
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Ezp«Bditur*. 

Deficit. 

lS66-'67 1  2U,1U,525 

lS67-'68 1  257,081,770 

219,147,729 
263,746,559 

6,083,204 
0,664,789 
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Sroperlr  applied.    The  abolition  of  the  odious  octroi  schoolmaster,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  nnmidjd 

ues,  the  abolition  of  the  hatefhl  conscription,  hs  ftinds,  and  school  materials  are  to  bo  proritW 

guintas   and  the  reduction  of  taxation,  so  that  the  ^         amount  eqaivalent  to  a  fourth  of  tl« 

national  powers  of  production  be  not  paralysed,  with  r"    ,     «u*v«*xk  vt^t^tTo^^ut,  w  a  luuim  «  u* 

many  other  reforms,  will  speedily  transform  our  de-  teacliers-  salary.     In  bamlets  having  a  smd 

graded,  depopulated  land  into  a  flourishing  state,  population  than  five  hundred,  the  parish  {dot 

The  road  must  be  cleared  by  the  toleration  of  all  re-  will  be  charged  with  the  primary  instructiaB 

ligious  opmions,  by  clearing  away  abuses,  and  by  ^f  ^he    children,   which    is  to  be  obfigitor 

S!tlfow"§^ze^f^?^^^^  f  over  Spain     The  state  wiU  grantTj^- 

suddenly  all  this  canker  of  corruption  will  be  swept  Ij  S^^i  of  f 200,000  in  aid  of  towns  and  rfl- 

away.    To  arms,  then,  and  let  our  war-cry  be,  **  Viva  lages  unable  themselves   to  provide  tii«  ik- 

toi^t*erto(i  and  the  National  Sovereignty!"  cessary  funds.      The   Government  will  liter 

A  still  stronger  proclamation  was  distributed  the  establishment  of  hons^  of  rdigioos  edi^ 
among  the  soldiers.  In  Madrid  the  precaution-  cation ;  and  the  books  to  be  plaoed  is  tk: 
ary  measures  of  the  Government  succeeded  in  Lands  of  the  children  must  be  approved  by 
preventing  an  outbreak ;  but  in  the  eastern  the  bishops.  Parents  who  are  poor  will »: 
provinces  a  number  of  insurgent  bands  appear-  have  to  pay  for  their  children's  ins^iBtlK- 
ed.  The  Government  troops  dispersed  them.  Every  Spaniard  fulfilling  certain  conditic^c: 
however,  without  diflftculty,  before  General  aptitude  will  be  allowed  to  open  a  school;  b::! 
Prim,  who,  during  the  year  had  lived  in  Bel-  if  his  conduct  or  doctrines  give  rise  to  Bel- 
gium, found  time  to  join  them.  The  last  bands  plaint,  the  alcalde  will  have  power  to  do^  tk 
were,  about  the  1st  of  September,  forced  to  establishment 

retreat  to  France,  where  they  were  disarmed.  A  new  railroad  map  has  lately  (186T)  bee 

General  Prim  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Spanish  published  in  Madrid,  on  a  scale  of  abost  ^ 

Government,  expelled  from  the  Belgian  tern-  inches  to  the  degree  of  latitude,  and  exhibtetk 

tory ;   but  in  another  proclamation  announced  following  features :  lines  in  operation,  lioe^  h 

that  he  would  not  consent  to  abandon  his  revo-  construction,  lines  contemplated  as  ntski  i^ 

lutionary  eflfbrts  for  one  day  until  governments  the  reports  of  the  committee  appointed  Apl 

in  Spain  have  ceased  to  be  the  executioners  25, 1864,  and  finally  tramways.    The  length  cf 

of  their  country,  and  the  scandal  of  civilized  theToads  constructed,  as  roughly  measor?^  oe 

Europe.  this  map,  is  found  to  be  for  Spain  850  j:^^ 

The  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  on  graphical  leagues  or  8,000  English  atatnteirilA 

September  21st,  addressed  a  circular  note  to  the  and  for  Portugal  125  leagues,  or  450  mii^ 

Spanish  diplomatic  agents  abroad  respecting  the  The  distance  from  Paris  to  Irun,  on  theiroctk- 

insurreetion,  in  which  the  plans  of  the  leaders  is  819  kilometers  (510  miles),  which  occ::f«9 

of  the  insurrection  are  thus  referred  to :  25  hours.    From  Irun  to  Madrid,  the  dirticx 

What  other  possible  fate,  mdeed,  could  await  a  h»-  ^31  kilometer  (395  miles),  is  m«ie  in  2i^ 

volt  which,  by  the  admission  of  its  instigators,  pro-  while  from  Madnd  to  Cadiz,  726  kiloinete?of 

claims  the  sacrifice  of  the  Spanish  nationality  and  455  miles,  it  takes  25  hours.    The  fare  trnc 

dreams  of  an  Iberian  union  which,  under  the  inspira-  Paris  to  Irun  is  92  francs  or  $18.42,  fron  ln» 

tion  of  correct  mstinct,  both  Spain  and  Portugal  re-  ^o  Madrid  278  reales  vellon  or  $18.90,  and  &is 

ject  for  their  own  welfare  with  equal  energy:  a  revolt  4.1,     i  **         1^       i.     n  j«     o-»n           l-#i«i.^ 

which  also  prochums  the  sacrificS  of  territorial  mteg-  the  latter  place  to  Cadiz  322  r.  v.  or Jjl^^..*:*. 

rity,  smce  its  organs  announced,  without  being  con-  makmg  the  rate  of  first-class  fare  44  ctttiBM 

tnidictcd,  the  annexation,  and  even  the  sale,  of  rich  per  kilometer,  equivalent  to  3^  cents  per  nik. 

portions  of  the  Spanish  territory ;  a  revolt,  lastly,  ^q  second-class  fare  is  three-quarters  of  tk 

which — and  this  fact  would  alone  sumce  to  hnng  «__4. ,  av;,^  «i«««  ^^^  i>«ii?     tu«  «^k^*  erj* 

about  its  failure-calls  for  the  radical  destruction  o?  ^^  5  J^^F^,  ^^^  one-half.     The  whole  sj^* 

social  order  and  existing  policy,  which  it  wants  to  o'  material  and  operators  is  more  or  i^  ubi 

replace  bv  terrorism,  b^  levelling  republics,  and  other  of   the   French — the    cars   or   coacbe*  btct 

not  less  iri^htful  Utopias,  whose  principles  and  ex-  divided  into  departments,  each  containing  t*^ 

tent  are  undisguised.  g^ats^  ji^^  ^^  post-coach,  each  occupied  by  focr 

On  December  27th  the  Queen,  on  reopening  persons  in  the  first-class  divinons,  and  bj  ?a 

the  Cortes,  announced,  in  the  speech  from  the  in  the  second-class.    Some  cars  have  all  i^ 

throne,  that  the  Spanish  Government  had  of-  divisions  of  like  class,  while  other  cars  rJ 

fered  to  France  both  moral  and  material  co-  have  both  first  and  second  class  division*.   ^ 

operation,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  few  have  a  front  division,  with  jte  bi>^' 

defend  the  lawful  rights  of  the  Pope.     The  looking  forward,  and  one  seat  for  four  ^'^; 

Government  had  received  an  invitation  to  take  gers.    This  is  called  a  berlina.  and  the  fit  t* 

part  in  the  European  conference,  to  be  held  for  10  per  cent,  extra.    Occasiondly  a  beriiw  * 

the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  Papal  temporal  fitted  np  as  a  sleeping-place  to  accomiw^'-' 

power  in  a  firm  and  legal  manner;  and,  with-  one  person,  who  has  to  pay  the  price  of  tv 

out  doubt,  Spain  would  accept  the  proposition  of  whole  four  seats.    In  this  berlina-carra  i- » 

France.    Among  the  bills  laid  before  the  Cortes  water-closet,  which,  of  course,  can  be  nrei  f-  ^ 

was  one  by. the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  one  passenger;  no  other  cars  hare  is-*' 

the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  primary  edn-  convenience.    The  whole  of  any  one  divrfl-t 

cation  for  the  whole  people.    Its  principal  pro-  of  a  car  may  be  secured  by  paying  for  ft  (^^ 

visions  are,  that  every  village,  having  a  popula-  hour  in  advance.    All  tickets  roust  be  tAkea  it 

tion  of  at  least  five  hundred,  must  have  a  the  ofilces,  and  these  are  dosed  five  minQt^ 
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The  loss  occasioned  by  the  formatioii  of  sulphur-  silica,  and  1.40  of  water.  Bj  the  or^Bsry 
oas  acid  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  new  method  of  extraction,  ooly  10  of  the  SO  ptili 
process.  The  production  is  increased  by  one-  of  sulphur  are  obtained ;  there  is,  therefart,  i 
fifth,  and  the  new  heaps  can  be  placed  in  the  loss  of  upward  of  20  percent^  which,  of  coone, 
vicinity  of  houses  and  gardens  i^rithout  objec-  must  influence  not  only  the  profits,  bnt  also  tlh* 
tion.  Under  the  old  system  it  was  necessary  price  of  the  article.  These  defects  in  the  5?*- 
to  keep  the  heaps  several  miles  away  from  tern  appear  to  have  been  completdj  obriiied 
dwellings  and  vegetation.  The  further  advan-  by  M.  Bruufaut,  who  is  said  to  obUio  i  peM 
tage  of  the  process  is,  that  the  heaps  may  be  of  25  per  cent,  instead  of  10. 
fired  at  any  time,  iustead  of  large  masses  of  ore  As  already  observed,  the  sulphur  iscoDUiae*! 
being  kept  in  reserve  for  ignition  at  a  particu-  only  in  a  state  of  mixture  in  the  Rom^i 
lar  season  of  the  year.  Beyond  this  the  pro-  stone,  and,  not  being  in  chemical  combiiutios 
cess,  which  formerly  was  one  of  the  most  with  any  substance,  is  eamly  sepant^d  It 
deadly  nature,  has  been  converted  into  one  fusion.  The  melting  point  of  ndphor  \>a^ 
almost  free  from  danger  to  the  workmen.  extremely  low,  fusion  may  be  effected  bj  lo; 
A  large  portion  of  the  island  of  Sicily  is  oc-  air  or  by  steam,  instead  of  in  kibs  cf  «t« 
cupied  by  the  gypsum  and  sulphur- bearing  heaps,  where  the  excess  of  beat  conTert»  i 
formation,  which  extends  from  Mount  Etna  to  large  proportion  of  the  substance  into  solpbir- 
the  neighborhood  of  Trapani.  The  rate  of  ons  acid.  Taking  advantage  of  this  property 
productiveness  diminishes  toward  Trapani,  of  sulphur,  M.  Brnnfaat  employs  an  appwatb 
Caltanisetta  and  Girgentl  boasting  the  best  which  consists  of  a  horizontal  cjlinder,  en- 
mines,  Catania  and  Palermo  those  next  in  im-  taining  an  archimedean  screw  throogboit  hi 
portance,  whilst  the  least  yielding  are  in  the  whole  length.  The  cylinder  is  made  to  peroin 
province  of  Trapani.  In  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  more  or  less  slowly,  according  to  the  natore  a 
the  Romagna,  the  gypsum  formation  includes  the  mineral  to  be  treated.  The  sQlpbQr(7»>« 
limestones,  clays  which  are  more  or  less  marly,  poured  in  through  a  funnel  at  one  end  of  tk 
and  heds  of  gypsum.  In  the  latter  rock,  as  cylinder,  and  when  it  has  sufficiently  nndergc^ 
well  as  in  the  limestones,  the  sulphur  is  found  the  action  of  the  apparatus  it  is  let  oai  at  ibe 
as  a  uniform  or  irregular  mixture,  sometimes  other  end.  The  temperature  in  the  crliDderii 
concentrated  in  small  parallel  seams,  and  occa-  maintained  by  hot  air  or  steam,  which  biairc^ 
sionally  crystallized.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  duced  under  a  pressure  of  three  atnKiipIki]:^ 
often  associated  with  sulphate  of  strontia  or  By  thia  machine  150  cubic  metres  of  the  Di»- 
celestine.  The  sulphur  occurs  in  a  diflferent  eral  are  reported  to  be  disposed  of  in  tvwtr- 
manner  in  the  clays  and  slates,  being  found  four  hours.  This  economical  method  »f  ci- 
concentrated  in  globular  masses.  This  method  tracting  sulphur  from  its  minerals  is  a  uiik: 
of  occurrence  is  also  common  to  all  the  sulphur  of  great  importance  to  Italy,  which  isso  ri:i 
mines  of  the  Continent  which  are  contained  in  in  that  valuable  substance, 
argillaceous  strata.  Only  a  small  portion  of  SWEDEN  and  NORWAY,  two  hn^- 
the  sulphur  obtained  is  refined  on  the  island,  in  Northern  Europe,  nnited  under  om  kiic 
the  greater  part  being  exported  in  the  crude  Present  King,  Charles  XV.,  bom  May  S,!^"; 
state.  For  commercial  purposes  it  is  classified  succeeded  his  father  on  July  8, 1859.  Am  t- 
into  three  general  qualities,  which  are  further  Sweden  and  Norway,  292,440  square  ni^^ 
divided  into  seven  sub-classes.  There  are  about  Population  of  Sweden,  according  to  the  erfi*» 
fifty  mines  at  present  at  work  in  Sicily,  and  of  1866,  4,160,677.  The  capital,  Stockk:* 
the  number  of  hands  employed  is  over  twenty  had,  in  1866,  188,189  inhabitants.  (Accon.^ 
thousand.  ing  to  former  censuses,  the  population  wis.  ia 
The  Romagna  Sulphur-Mining  Company  pos-  1748,  1,786,482;  in  1810,  2,877.851 ;  in  1S:4 
sscs  eight  mines,  five  of  which  are  in  the  prov-  3,641,01 1 ;  in  1860,  8,859,728.)  The  popitof 


sesscs 


inco   of  Forli,  Romagna,  whilbt  three  are  at  ofNorway  was,  according  to  the  censw of  1^^ 

Monte  Feltre,  in  the  province  of  Urbino  and  1,701,478.     The  capital,  Christiania.  had  ^ 

Pessaro,  in  the  Marches.    The  refined  produce  518  inhabitants.      The  Swedish  Island  oi^ 

is  exported  chiefiy  from  Rimini,   where  the  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies,  had,  in  1^- 

refining-works   are  situated,   to  the  principal  2,898  inhabitants.     In  Uie  Swedish  bod^J^' 

centres  of  consumption  among  the  large  towns  1868,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  3T,4€1^' 

of  Italy.    Refined  sulphur  is  used  in  various  rix  dollars,  the  ordinary  expenditures  at  5i^ 

manufactories  for  making  sulphuric  acid,  and  800;   and   the  extraordinary  expendituw,^ 

for  several  years  past  a  new  use  has  been  found  7,438,621 ;  probable  deficit,  8,031,651.  P^- 

for  it  in  the  sulphuration  of  vines.    In  the  debt,   in  1865,  74,068,000  rix  doUara.    T^ 

course  of  scientific  progress  the  general  process,  Swedish  army  consisted,  in  1866,  of  IH^ 

to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  has  been  men.    The  fleet,  in  August,  1867,  cona^j 

improved  in  many  minor  details.    But  beyond  17  armed  steamers,  carrying  182  gnns.   »^ 

this,  an  entirely  new  process  is  just  reported  to  imports,  in  1865,  were  valued  at  U*5,8fiiv'" 

have  been  introduced  by  M.  Brunfaut,  a  Bel-  and  the  exports  at   108,086,000  rii  ^*^ 

gian.    The  average  composition  of  the  sulphur-  Number  of  vessels  entering  the  Swwli^  p-^ 

stone  of  Romagna  is,  for  every  100  parts,  80.60  in    1865,4,946;    together  of  164,637  1^' 

of  sulphur,  26.80  of  lune,  41.20  of  alumina  and  number  of  clearances  9,458,  together  of  *»* 
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*  HsASQTTiLBTXBs  TBinnESBu  Statb  Gitabds,  )  employed  in  making  sacli  rogutration.    With 

NA8HVIW.B,  March  «,  186T.     s  regard  to  the  appointment  of  judges  of  elec- 

1.  Captains  of  companies,  to  whom  commissionB  tions,  the  former  law  provided  that  those  offi- 
have  been  forwarded,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  ^.j^jg  ^^^^^^  ^e  chosen  for  each  voting  precinct 
order,  are  authorized  to  enlist  for  a  period  of  three  ,  ^  .,  ^  nyv„«+«  r«/^n^  ^4-  ♦K/*  .a<m.«^«  ^i^  ^.-^ 
years!  unless  sooner  discharged,  one  hundred  able-  ^y}^^  County  Coort,  at  the  sesfflon  next  pre- 
bodie'd  men,  who,  when  enrolled,  shall  proceed  to  ceding  the  day  of  election;  and,  m  case  the 
elect  their  other  omcers,  who  shall  be  commissioned  Court  failed  to  appoint,  or  any  person  appoint- 
when  the  captain  shall  certify  the  same  to  me  at  these  ^d  refased  to  serve,  "  the  sheri£  with  the  ad- 

ter^'^as'i^K''^  "^"^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  justices,  or,  if  none  be  present, 

2.  As  many  M  twenty-five  in  each  company  shall  t^^ree  respectable  freeholders,  shall,  before  the 
be  mounted  to  act  as  scouts,  etc.^  under  the  com-  beginning  of  the  election,  appoint  said  inspect- 
mand  of  such  officers  as  the  captains  from  time  to  ors  or  judges."     The  provision  of  the  new  law 

time  may  designate.  ,    ^   i.  j  ♦    *i.  on  this  point  is  contained  in  the  following  sec- 

For  drunkenness,  and  a  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  the  ^      ,     '^  ^ 

commander-in-chief  reserves  to  himself  the  riffht  to  '^"^  • 

dismiss  any  officer  from  the  service,  the  chaxge  oeing        Sxo.  10.  Be  it  further  enaeUd^  That  in  case  any 

previously  sustained.  Countv  Court  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  induct  into  office 

6.  Captains  or  lieutenants  commanding  companies  any  or  the  officers  elected  under  this  act,  it  shall  be 

or  sq^uads  will  see,  on  all  occasions,  that  no  man's  lawful  for  the  commissioner  of  re^stration,  upon 

premises  are  trespassed  upon ;  that  no  poultiy  or  orders  from  the  Governor,  to  perform  that  duty,  and 

stock  is  taken  or  lulled :  tnat  no  fence-nuls  are  de-  to  administer  all  necessary  oatns,  and  to  take  and  ap- 

stroyed  ;  no  timber  cut  down  and  used  without  a  fair  prove  all  necessaiy  official  bonds,  and  the  same  shall 

compensation  beinf  paid ;  and  that  no  grain  or  forage  oe  good  and  valid  in  law.    The  judges  and  clerka  of 

be  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  then  aU  elections  shall  hereafter  be  selected  and  mpointed 

at  th  e  market  vsJuo.    These  rules  must  be  observed*  by  the  commissioner  of  registration  in  each  county 

6.  Every  officer  and  private,  before  entering  the  ser-  in  the  same  manner,  and  governed  by  the  same  rales 

vice,  shtdl  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath :  and  laws  heretofore  provided  by  law,  conferring  the 

^^  1  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  never  volun-  said  selection  and  appointments  by  sherilSB. 
tarUy  borne  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  *  ^„^^  _„_,  i^,^„«i»f  ;«  ♦i,^  a^^w^r..^^  n^^^  ^t 

United  States,  for  the?  purpose  or  with  the  intention  ,,  -^  ^^^  ^^  brought  m  the  Supreme  Court  of 

of  aiding  the  Lite  rebellion ;  nor  have  I,  with  any  the  State  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  this 

such  intention,  at  any  time^  given  aid,  comfort,  coim-  franchise  law,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  on 

sel.  or  encouragement  to  said  rebellion,  or  to  any  act  the  21st  of  March  sustaining  its  validity.     The 
of  iiostility  to  the  Government  of  the  ^nited  States.  -^  ^  ^  ^     ^y^     Supreme 

I  further  swear,  that  I  have  never  sought  or  accepted  /T^*.^  xl    tt  ^  j  {s^  5*^  ^^^i^.^^i^iv 

any  office,  either  civU  or  miUtaiy,  under  the  authority,  Coilrt  of  the  U  nited  btates. 
or  pretended  authority,  of  the  so-called  Confederate        The  election,  at  which  a  Governor  and  other 

States  of  America,  or  of  any  insurrectionary  State,  State  officers  were  to  be  chosen,  occurred  on 

hostile  or  opposed  to  the  United  States  Government,  tj^^  ^gt  of  August.     The  nominating  convention 

with  the  mtent  and  desu*e  to  aid  said  rebelhon ;  that  ^f  ..  ^  w«^«ki:^««-   «,«-  ^.^^A   rv«    *\.^  oqa  «/ 

I  have  never  given  a  voluntary  support  to  any  such  Sf  *"«  Republicans  was  held  on  the  22d  of 

Government  or  authority.    So  help  me  God."  February,  and  decided  that  Wm.  G.  Browlilow 

.,  xj;jii.Ai.  ;i  was  the  choice  of  the  partv  for  Governor.    A 

A  subseqaent  order  delegates  the  command  ^^    ^^  resolutions  was  adopted,  setting  forth 

of  thi8  force  to  General  Jos.  A.  Cooper.    In  the  principles  of  the  Republicans  «•  Tennessee, 

tiJis  order  ne  says :  approving  of  the  past  administration  of  Govern- 

2.  There  are  now  twelve  companies  ready  for  the  or  Brownlow,  and  sustaining  the  action  of  the 
service:  and,  although  I  find  no  trouble  in  raising  t?^j«,«i  o^„*  „«  tu^  «Jf««.^T,f;««  j^i-,^ 
compan\es,  ttere  wiffnot  be  called  into  service  moii  Federal  Congress.  The  convention  declared 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  companies,  all  told,  unless  that  the  people  of  Tennessee  looked  upon  Gen- 
the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  people  shall  make  it  eral  Geo.  H.  Thomas  as  their  adopted  son,  the 
necessary  to  increase  the  force.  savior  of  their  State  capital  from  the  hands  of 
JitU  wmrS;>n(artSf'.e';^'dZSdf  r.  traitors,  and  as  the  man  who  never  made  a  mfe- 
tirely  upon  the  conduct  of  the  people.  The  indica-  take,  and  never  lost  a  battle ;  and  therefore  it 
tions  are  that  we  are  to  have  disturbances  at  different  Was  **  Hesoltedy  That  he  is  the  choice  of  Ten- 
points,  prompted  by  bad  and  rebellious  men ;  but  in  nessee  for  the  next  President  of  the  United 
this,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  that  I  may  gtates  ^' 
be  disappointed.                                     ,  .     ^  ,         The  Conpervative  Convention  met  at  Nafb- 

A  new  franchise  law  was  enacted  m  Feb-  y\\\Q  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  nominated  Em- 

ruary,  which  abolished  all  distinction  on  ao-  erson  Etheridge  for  Governor.     The  followia? 

count  of  race  or  color  in  the  qualification  re-  jg  the  platform  adopted : 

quired  of  electors,  but  an  attempt  to  admit       ^     ^^^  Conservative  Union  men  of  Tennes.«, 

colored  persons  to  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  adopt  the  following  platform  of  principles: 
juries  was  unsuccessful.     Further  disabilities,        1.  We  are  In  favor  of  the  Union  of  the  Sutcs,  under 

with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  the  Constitution  of  t^e  United  States,  and  we  pled^r? 

were  imposed  upon  persons  who  had  partici-  ourselves  to  support  and  defend  the  same. 

^  3  "    '^        •     ^       K'  1.       'xi  2.  AVe  are  the  friends  of  peace  and  civil  law,  sua 

pated  in  any  msurrectionary  movements,  either  ^ij^^^  that  these  great  obje?ts  can  be  best  promou^ 

within   the   State  or  beyond  its  limits.     Ihe  by  legiglation  Kcognizing  equal  and  exact  justice  to 

power  of  appointing  commissioners  of  regis-  all.  exclusive  privileges  to  none, 
tration  was  given  to  the  Governor,  who  was        1  We  are  in  favor  of  the  immediate  rcatoration  d" 

also  invested^ith  the  authority  to  set  aaide  f^,^lTt^^»'E.d'Jtj3SriiL"^ 

the  registration  m  any  county  where  he  was  ghip. 

satisfied  that  any  fraud  or  irregularity  bad  been       4.  That  our  colored  fellow-cii>;tfens,  being  now  cid- 
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it  require  that  I  shall  call  into  the  field  the  whole  was  aent  to  the  localitj  tt  once,  and  no  mu 

available  force  at  my  command  to  do  so.  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  distnrl^t  t. 

In  testmiony  whereof,  I  have  hereimto  sabscnbed  rri,           -i.*            j    •  *    ^         *  al   t- 

my  name  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  -^"^   position  and  intenUons  of  the  I  -  -. 

[l.  8.]  to  be  affixed,  at  the  department  in  Nashville,  States  military  commander,  with  r^ardtjd 

this  1st  day  of  July,  a.  d.  1867.  approaching  election,  may  be  seen  bj  tlw  t' 

By  the  Governor :          ^      Y' ^'  F^^^^^^^^'  lowing  letters  of  instroction  i«aed  to  ibc  ^ 

A.  J.  Flbtoheb,  Secretary  of  State.  ^rict  a)mmander  at  Nashville : 

On  the  4th  of  July  Mr.  Gaut  published  a  n^^v^^  Di^^  o.  ™  Cr«»un  , 

defence  of  his  interpretation  of  the  law,  but  Orwicm  of  Amistaxt  iwrrur-GomL 

concluded  with  the  following  suggestion:  Locistiixi,  RT^fyifii,\<:.  » 

WhUe  the  committee  regard  the  recent  prodama-  Brer>€t  BrigadUrjGener<am^  Jhnon,  owrai 

tion  of  Governor  Brownlow  as  extraordmaiy  and  tng  District  of  IiasktxlU,  Ii<uk^%Ui,  Ta^^am : 

without  a  parallel  in  history,  and  in  clear  violation  Gekebal:   As  there  is  some  donbtint}ieiiii&ii ' 

of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  intended  to  incite  his  officers  commanding  posts  and  detachnesti  b  tt 

militia  and  partisans  to  acts  of  lawless  violence  and  State  of  Tennessee,  as  to  their  duties  in  refon't; 

bloodsh^,  yet  to  avoid  strife  and  conflict,  and  for  the  approaching   election,  the  msjoT-flttenl  c v 

the  repose  of  society,  and  it  may  be  to  save  life  and  manding  directs  me  to  furnish  you  viu  ik  f  >« 

the  enusion  of  blood,  the  committee  be^  leave  to  sug-  ins  instructions  on  the  subject : 

gcst  to  the  people  of  the  State,  to  the  County  Courts,  It  is  not  the  duty  of  officers  oommsndin;  tny** ' 

and  the  judges  appointed  bv  them,  to  forbear  the  ex-  see  to  the  enfordng  of  the  laws  of  Tenn«ieeer''' 

eroise  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  clear  and  unquestion-  when  called  upon  by  the  proper  civD  aaiiioriti©.  I 

able  right;  and  let  the  judges  appointed  by  the  com-  the  matter  or  enforcing   the  frinduse  1st,  i^^. 

missioner  of  registration  hold  the  election  on  the  first  which  in  a  great  measure  depends  the  mo}t  if : 

Thursday  in  August  next.  election  in  Tennessee,  the  tro^  should  not  i^r^  - 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  Governor's  proclama-  ?«  P^^»  ""^  '"i/^^  7*^  '^{fii?^jSL"£, 

4.»  „  „ ^«™j    1!  ^  ♦•        4.1.                •    •               e  except  upon  orders  from  these  headqnirteB,  a^a 

^  _^.._P.P.^  r*  - _ [^^  ??,     .^  W)mmissioners  of  upon  app^cation  of  the_ Governor,  msyor  of  scj.,  •: 


tee  who  should  persist  in  the  efforts  to  defeat  band  at  their  quarters  on  such  days  for  the  t»i  m 

the  execution  of  the  franchise  law,   as  con-  BOfs  that  there  may  b«  no  c*i^»^,««?2.Vf ,  ■ 

cfmi^i  i«  i.i^  ^..A.»io«.«*:^«  ^e  T„i^  1^* A  4.^  interference  with  the  election  or  politi«I  saun, :. - 

strued  in  hw  proclamation  of  July  Ist,  and  to  t^at  they  may  be  in  readiness  to  kppre«  ri*.     . 

break  up  and  disperse  all  assemblies  collected  Whenever  the  troops  do  move  to  the  saisttf* 

for  the  purpose  of  holding  illegal  elections  or  the  civil  authorities,  it  should  be  for  the  jKpj  ' 

interfering  with  those  regularly  called  and  con-  B^emg  that  no  persons  interfere  viih  tt«  ♦-^^ 

rlnofAfl                                  o         ^  of  the  law  to  prevent  them  from  the  profwtn^-* 

r*-*;'             1  .  ♦                  ^    .               1  of  their  offices,  and  not  for  the  pmpow  rf"*->( 

iiitter  complaints  were  made  in  several  conn-  arrests:  neither  will    officers  in  eomiMBd  ^" 

ties  with  regard  to  the  treatment  received  by  themselves  to  be  made  the  costoAns  of  i«i**-- 

citizens  at  the  hands  of  the  militia.    Meetings  ers  aflcr  arrest,  except  when  the  CJvil  ofi«n  wi-* 

were  held  in  several  towns  for  the  purpose  of  '*^?  ^*^^\  declare  tliemselves  «D*We  to  r*^ 

protesting  against  the  conduct  of  theL  Soldiers.  Ifr^s^tLlet^L^  t^^^^ 

in  t  rankim  County,  on  the  27th  of  May,  a  man  cape  for  a  short  time  while  the  civil  tBthoritw  '^ 

by  the  name  of  James  Brown  was  taken  from  preparations  to  secure  them.                         . 

his  house  and  shot  by  some  men  belonging  to  .  Should  there  be  reasons  why  the  m3Jt»-7«  ;' 

fw "?" '  ''"I?-' "  p""'^  "^^^'^  ^f. "  '■^'^  ^p»,  xTcuiirof'^s"^-'^'  >-• 

days  after,  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  addressed  tune  than  that  contemplated  in  thise  iM&^"  '-^ 

to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  entreat-  the  case  will  be  reported  through  theprcfeat^' 

ing   that  this   "  lawless  band  "   might  be  re-  to  these  headquarters  and  instructions  »*W- 

moved.    There  were  other  charges  of  criminal  ^^  respectfully^our  ^^%^*^^ii 

outrages  against  these  troops^  but  they  were  Brevet  Miyor-fe^ml  U.  S.  A.,  Assi:*utti4)tfi' 

kept  on  foot  until  after  the  election,  when  all  General; 

but  five  companies  were  disbanded.  „                   _^   .            /v«hub) 

In  the  mean  time  an  excited  political  canvass  o^^Z^'^^YSl'^i^^^^SS^ ^ 

was  going  on  throughout  the  State,  and  pop-  LoinsTiLLa,  Kt^  ./Wir  it,  is**^ 

ular  disturbances  at  the  mass-meetings  were  Brevet Brigadier-Oen^mU  7%ofMt  PwiXA,  <»*^^ 

frequent;  in  some  cases  public  speakers  were  ing DUirict of  If<uhtilU^  HoiktUU^  Tt^^i^^ - 

fired  upon,  and  disorders  ensued  which  resulted  General  :  In  addition  to  the  insmi^wos  ««^^ 

in   bloodshed.     In  July  there  was  a  collision  in  letter  from  these  h«a^<l»»^j  PTJ^IV' 

between  the   membei4   of  a  colored  "  Union  r^^'^d^Slu^^rwinriJ^^^             '^ 

League"  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  who  were  state  of  Tennessee,  called  out  und«r  the  »  ^  ; 

parading  on   occasion  of  a  Kepublican  mass-  Legislature  passed  last  winter,  as  amon^t«ffi>-' 

meeting,  and  other  citizens  of  that  place,  which  constituted  authorities  of  the  State,  ^^ 

resulted  in  a  promiscuous  firing  of  guns  in  the  ^ery  ^«P^<;f|^^»  7^^  WM  %.'^WPU^ 

street.     One  man  was  killed,  and  upward  of  Brevet  Major-G^ral  U.  8.  A.,*  AssiatiBt  A*;;***" 

forty  were  wounded.    A  detachment  of  troops  General 
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The  registration  was  effected  without  serious  in,  and  General  Cooper  was  actively  engaged 
interruption.  Governor  Brownlow  exercised  in  concentrating  troops  at  Nasbville.  A  colli- 
the  authority  vested  in  him,  and  in  some  cases  sion  seemed  imminent,  which  would  result  in 
removed  the  oflScers  of  registration  and  ap-  serious  disorder  and  riot.  General  Duncan^ 
pointed  others,  and  wholly  set  aside  the  regis-  commanding  the  Nashville  District,  reported 
tration  made  in  Warren  Oounty,  and  ordered  a  this  state  of  things  to  General  Thomas,  and  re- 
new one  under  different  registrars.  quested  instructions  with  regard  to  his  own 

The  election  passed  off  without  disturbance,  doty  in  case  of  the  collision  which  he  seriously 

and  resulted  in  the  reelection  of  W.  G.  Brown-  apprehended.    General  Thomas  instructed  the 

low  by  a  miyority  of  61,938.    The  whole  vote  district  commander,  Jf  called  upon,  to  render 

cast  was  97,032 ;  for  Brownlow,  74,484 ;  for  all  assistance  necessary  to  his  Excellency  Gov- 

Etheridge,  22,548.     The  entire  delegation  of  emor  Brownlow  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  pre- 

menibers  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  was  serving  the  peace.     *'  Governor  Brownlow,"  he 

elected  by  the  Kepublicans.    This  was  the  first  said,  ^'  is  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State,  and  has 

preneral  election  at  which  the  newly-enfran-  announced  by  proclamation  his  construdtion  of 

chised  freedmen  had  ever   voted,  and    they  the  law.    If  he  nee<ls  military  force  to  assist 

showed  a  great  degree  of  alacrity  in  obtaining  him  in  enforcing  it,  you  will  render  him  all  the 

certificates  of  registration,  and  in  exercising  assistance  in  your  power."    General  Thomas 

the  right  secured  thereby.  then  applied  to  General  Grant  for  instructions 

Governor  Brownlow  held  that  his  interpre-  with  regard  to  his  future  conduct, 
tation   of  the  franchise  law,  which  invested  In  the  mean  time  the  city  authorities  had  ap- 
the   Commissioners  of  Begistration  with   the  plied  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for. 
duty  of  appointing  the  judges  and  clerks  of  protection,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
election,  applied  as  well  to  municipal  elections  September  General  Thomas  received  the  follow- 
as  to  that  for  State  officers.    The  municipal  ing  by  telegraph  from  Washington  : 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Nashville  took  a  aif-  Washikgtok,  d,  a,SeDttmber  24-8.80  f.  m. 
ferent  view  of  the  matter,  and  made  arrange-  To  Major-Oeneral  George  A  Thomas : 
ments  for  conducting  their  election,  which  was  ^  The  mavor,  city  attorney,  and  president  of  the 

.     ^ ^„  +1,^  oQ*i>  />4^  Q/i*v«-a.vikJ..  a^/>r.t^;n<*  Common  Council  of  Nashville  expfcss  gTcat  fcai  of  B 

to  occur  on  the  28th  of  September,  according  collision  at  the  time  of  the  charter  election  on  the 

to  the  provisions  ot  tneir  city  charter,  wnicn  28th.    Go  to  Nashville  to-morrow,  and  remain  until 

gave  the  appointment  of  judges  of  election  to  after  the  election,  to  preserve  peaoe.    If  you  think 

the  Board  of  Aldermen.     After  the  publication  more  iroopsnewjssaiy  for  that  P»^?5o»_ order  them 

of  the  usual  advertisements  -  -  -    -    ^  .     __. 
ities,  and  the  appointment  of 
by  tlie  aldermen,  Governor 


judj^es  and  clerks  of  election  for  the  city  of  ^  *"^  — «««  v. «««  ""urS."  QRANT^General. 
Nashville,  and  that  he  would  perform  that  Thereupon  General  Thomas  communicated 
duty.  General  Cooper  was  directed  to  take  ^  telegraph  a  brief  statement  of  the  con- 
measures  at  once  to  preserve  the  peace  and  pro-  fli^t  between  Governor  Brownlow  and  Mayor 
tect  the  judges  of  election  in  the  discharge  of  ^^own,  and  requested  specific  instructions  in 
their  duties.  This  document  was  followed  by  a  ^ho  premises.  He  then  proceeded  at  once  to 
proclamation  from  W.  Matt  Brown,  mayor  of  jj gg^yiUe 

V^ashvUle,  in  which  that  officer  declared  that  the  q^  the'following  day  the  subjoined  commu- 
election  would  be  held  as  previously  ordered,  ^i^jations  passed  between  Nashville  and  Wash- 
not  withstandmg  the  interpretation  of  the  fran-  .^^^       in  telegraphic  cipher: 
chise   kw  announced  by  the  Governor.    The  ^JLl^  ^^^  sepUmier  ««.  1867. 
mayor  admitted  the  validity  of  the  law,  and  did  fpo  General  XT,  S.  Grant,  Washingtpn,  D.  C,  : 
not  question  the  position  that  it  gave  the  ap-  if  both  parties  persist  in  holding  their  election, 
pointment  of  election  judges  to  the  commis-  there  will  be  great  danger  of  collision.    Insuchcon- 
sioner  of  registration,  but  denied  that  it  had  tingency  am  I  to  interfere  and  allow  both  elections 

BLuucr  v^  A^o ^vH^..^,  i.^  4.K^  «k/v^o?««  r.f  to  go  on,  or  are  my  duties  sunply  to  prevent  mobs 

any  application  whatever  to  the  choosing  of  from  aiding  either  party  1 

the  municipal  officers  of  the  city  corporations.  *•           '^     GEOBGE  H.  THOMAS, 

Ho    declared    it  to   be  the  fixed   resolve  of  Mijor-General,  United  States  Army. 

the  corporate  authorities  of  Nashville  to  ex-  General  Grant  replied  as  follows  : 

creise  all  possible  discretion,  moderation,  and  To  Major-General  George  H,  Thomas: 

forbearance;  to  make  manifest  in  their  whole  I  neither  instruct  you  to  sustain  liie  Governor  nor 

demeanor  the  proper  respect  whicli  they  feel  mayor,  but  to  prevent  conflict.    The  Governor  is  the 

for  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the*United  ?f^;^  »"ST*y '*^  ^  W^  ^®"?^1  w  "^^^ 

*"^          v/v          ^^„„xu„i^^«  „„j  i„„„  ^f  T^«  United  States  troops,  and  that  must  be  by  proclama- 

^tntes,  and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  len-  ^.^^  declaring  invasion  or  insurrection  eadsts  beyond 

ne*v>ee,  but  expressed  no  intention  of  yielding  the  control  of  other  means  at  his  hands.    It  is  hoped 

what  they  regarded  as  an  important  right  of  your  presence  and  good  judment  and  advice  will 

the  city.     Both  boards  of  election  officers  were  prevent  conflict.                U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 

Appointed,  an  extra  force  of  police  was  sworn  General  Thomas  replied  as  follows : 


] 
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ISASBriLu^  Tvnfy  SepUnibHr  96--8  p.  x.        oeiyed,  to  uphold  Genenl  Cooper  «^  'ham  oiSlk^ 
To  Gttural  XT.  8.  Orant^  Watnington.D.  C.  :  the  threatened  attempt  to  prexent  the  peaocfcliy 

Ooveroor  Brownlow  is  in  KnoxviUe.    Hare  seen     imr  of  the  election  heretoTore  ordmd  dt  the  ox 


Hare  seen  ingof  the  election  heretoTore  ordered  dj  the  on^- 

his  instructions  to  Oeneral  Cooper  not  to  permit  the  rato  aothoritiet  of  NaAhvillef"  I  have  to  s«j  tk^di 

city  authorities  to  hold  their  election.    The  mayor  is  proper  interpretation  of  General  6rmni''a  ts^^^L. 

determined  to  hold  an  election^  in  defiance  of  the  order  is  to  sustain  the  State  anthofitiea  in  the  000 

Stato  authorities.     A  collision  is  inevitable.    If  I  tion  of  their  orders.    It  is  not  left  to  mctodti.* 

command  the  peace,  my  action  will  be  a  practical  de-  the  question  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  tbt  ba 

oision  against  the   Stato  authority  and  against  the  tion  ordered  by  yon. 
franchise  law.    I  cannot  preserve  the  peace  without  Veiy  reepeotftilly,  Tora-  obedient 


interfering  in  case  of  collision.  GEOBGE  H.  THOMAS. 

GEOBGE  H.  THOMAS,  Migor-General  United  StatcA  Army,  CcmBaa^ 

Major-General,  United  States  Army.  _          ^     .»^            ..*»-, 

n««^««i  rZr^*  «^«r.^  L  iVvii/^w^ .  ^^00°  ^™^  ^^  receipt  of  this,  ihtt  ■layorpcd' 

General  Grant  replied  as  follow^ :  jj^^^  ^^^  following .  *^      "*^ 

Major-General  George  E  Tkofka»:  a^rr^^.    ii«.iJ^- ^ wS!"  ^SSirfS" ^^li 

Jou  a«.  to  p,.77nt  conflict.    If  the  Executiveof  CcST^oUfiS^^dty  '^SS^i^^^^l 

down  by  the  force  at  hS  own  command,  and  cius  ^l  "^S^  ^i}l'hy:^l^^^S^^''^^^ 

upon  the  United  States  to  aid  hun,  the'n  aid  wiU  S^^^tn^PTi!^  ^li^?^  'i^^^t^' 

hive  to  be  given.    Your  mission  is  to  preserve  the  ?!S^S«?  ^JJ  ^iS^ln^T^^^  ^IiB^  ^ 

peace,  and  not  to  take  sides  in  political  differences  "^  J>«^^.  ™«  officially  in  wntin^thafch*  »c- 

SntuiaUed  out  in  accordance  witEthe  hiw.    You  are  J"  .the  mibfawy  power  ^  ^  Umt«a  Sutoii  a  ^- 

to  prevent  mobs  from  aiding  dther.party,    Ifcalled  ^^  f^^^i™Teclit.Mc^ 

npon  legally  to  mterfere,  p>"^duty  u.  pUin^  ^^  xl^j^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

U.  S.  GBANT,  General  justTmegal,  and  high-handed  o^neT detenu:  v 

About  ten  o^clook  p.  m.,  General  Thomas  re-  submit  to  force,  but  to  refnse  to  reeoemae  the  1^- 

oeived  the  following  from  the  General-in-Chief:  ity  of  the  election  which  ma^,  under  the  eooer 

Maior-General  George  bI  Thomai:  £J  »"»«  ?«.  *  <»ndidato  at  the  ^ectKm  /••  «fe. 

Nothmg  U  clearer  than  that  the  military  cannot  be  "^^^^  unwillmg  to  be  undpatood  \j  mj  BMet »  » 

made  use  of  to  defeat  the  Executive  of  a  State  in  en-  P^  "^y\  «*ther  as  an  officer  or  an  umIitiM,  kr ^ 

forcing  the  laws  of  the  Stote.    You  are  not  to  pre-  i?g^oountenanoe  to  ««chjToee  vwUjjm»  of  km  aa 

vent  Oie  legal  State  force  from  the  execution  of  ite  "«**'•                         ^-  -»lA.TT  BBOWy,  Jlircf. 

orders.                           U.  S.  GBANT,  General  General  Thomas  then  wrote  to  the  mtfvx"  s 

This  last  commimioation  being  transmitted  follows: 

to  the  mayor  of  Nashville,  that  official  wrote  HaAiKjuA«ros  DKFAannarr  w  tk»  CrD«iAii,  t 

as  follows  to  General  Thomas:  ^^.  ^.  ^^  BtoJLTmo^.  ^ST^^ "^^  ' 

I  do  not  know  precisely  what  construction  to  place  Sm :  In  reply  to  voor  eommmucetioii  ef  tkai  i^ 

upon  the  above  telegram.  received  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.^  I  hsTe  to  stite  ^  1 

I  am  certainly  not  conscious  of  ever  having  con-  did  not  inform  you  officially  in  writiztfj.  as  n^  l 

templated  a  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  ^ou  in  your  communication  to  the  pobnc  p^^&b^ 

Tennessee,  nor  have  I  desired  to  defeat  the  Executive  in  the  papers  this  momine>,  that  I  woold  m  the  ■•> 

o/the  State  or  hU  eforts  to  enforce  the  laws  thereof.  tary  power  of  the  United  State*  in  rirlr"'"!  t* 

I  have  only  designed,  if  not  prevented  by  armed  Governor  of  the  State  in  foroihly  preymti^  a  yarr- 

violence,  to  hold  a  strictly  legal  election  in  a  perfectly  able  election,  etc  ;  but  I  did  state  in  that  ei»a»^ 

peaceful  manner  and  in  roll  accordance  with  the  pro-  tion  that  the  proper  interpretation  of  Genenl  &ki'i 

visions  of  the  charter  of  this  city.  telegraphic  order  is  to  sustain  the  State  astkoc^aai  i: 

You  are  directed  by  the  teleffram  received  *'  not  to  the  execution  of  their  orders.    Hov  tbet«  wii  c£ 

prevent  the  legal  State  force  from  the  execution  of  be  oonstraed  as  meaning  tiiat  I  intended  to  ■■  tie 

ite  orders."    I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  inform  me  troops  to  prevent  apeaoeable  election,  I  eonfcasl  cc- 

ezoliciUy,  whether  you  deem  it  vour  duty,  under  the  not  understand.    Tne  proclamation  ik  the  Gevcrft  ^ 

oraers  received  by  you,  to  uphola  General  Cooper  and  and  his  order  to  General  Cooper  reqnc:«t3if  Lie  : 

his  militia,  in  their  threatened  attempt  to  prevent  the  j>revent  you  from  holding  an  election,  and  the  iortr  > 

peaceful  holding  of  the  election  heretofore  ordered  tions  sent  to  me  to  snstam  him  (the  Goiwuii  ie  c* 

Dy  the  corporate  authorities  of  Nashville.     If  so^  I  execution  of  his  orders,  could  not  be  cibeyed  if  brA 

have  no  choice  left  me  but  to  yield  to  the  authority  elections  were  permitted,  as  yon  remcBihlcr  t^  3* 

of  the  Government  of  the  United  Stotes  with  a  re-  Governor  required  General  Cooper  to  prohibit  '&» 

spectful  but  emphatic  protest,  however,  acainst  the  election  under  the  dty  charter :  and  ytm.  ia  ^ 

signal  and  deplorable  mistake  which  I  must  consider  proclamation,  declared  yon  would  hold  eaid  e)H0« 

to  have  been  made  in  this  case,  and  with  the  expres-  in  defiance  of  all  power  exe^  tbat  of  the  Ca^ 

sion  of  that  profound  regret,  which  I  cannot  but  feel.  States.    Your  obedient  servant, 

on  this  grave  occasion,  in  view  of  the  deplorable  and  GEO.  H.  THOMAS,  Mcg.-Gen.  Coin^d*g  Dif  ^ 

ruinous  consequences  now  plainly  in  store  for  this  yr^  Rmwii  hAvinir  withdrawn  fw^n  tK*  «■&• 

devoted  city,  whose  chartered  Intereste  I  have  so  .   Mr.  J^rown  naving  wiMi<l^wii  froin  the  «^ 

long  endeavored  to  protect.  Jf^.  ^^  elation  passed  of  fluietlj,  «od  w 

F.  S.— I  have  the  honor  to  ask  an  early  response  Kadical  candidate  for  major  w«s  eleeted   i* 

to  the  above  communication.  was  the  intention  of  Mayw  Brown  to  LoM  ^ 

W.  MATT  BBOWN,  Mayor  of  Nashville.  gession  of  the  office  until  this  question  of  wps 

After  a  short  delay,  General  Thomas  made  right  Uhd  been  tested  in  the  coorts;  but  )w  R^ 

the  following  reply :  fhsal  to  give  np  the  office  and  papers  ^^^H  ^ 

HsADQUABTKBs  BsFABTamT  CxncBKaLAKD, )  lowcd  by  B  Yislt  froTO  Captain  Blaekbom,  (tf  tb* 

Eon,  Wm^  Mo^'^^^'^^/nIi^  :  ^  ^^^  Gnards,  with  the  foUowing  credent^  U 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  "  whether  you  (I)  deem  f  ave  way,  and  the  now  djnastjr  prevaikd  t 

it  your  (my)  duty  under  the  orders  you  (I)  nave  re-  Nashville : 
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great  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  wonld  have  miner  mnst  still  contend  with  the  Indian  aa4 

added  to  the  existing  complications  with  them,  wild  beasts  for  possession    of  the  anriferow 

and  General  Sherman  stopped  it.    So  strongly,  soil.    Even  Helena,  the  prospectiTe  capital  aad 

however,  are  the  frontiersmen  impressed  with  a  flourishing  city  of  eight  thousand  inhahiv 

a  conviction  of  the  mineral  and  metallic  wealth  ants,  stands  npon  a  spot  where,  three  yean 

of  that  country,  that  a  new  expedition  will  be  since,  not  even  a  miner's  cabin  was  to  he  secn. 

organized,  to  go  in  the  spring  of  1868.  The  elevated  position  of  Montana  raider* 

Some  of  the  authorities  have  proposed  to  the  atmosphere  light  and  bracing,  and  the  di- 

make  this  vfduahle  Black  Hill  region  an  Indian  mate  rather  cold-    But,  while  the  winters  are 

reservation.     The  Governor  is  earnestly  op-  severe,  they  are  not  susceptible   of  the  ue- 

posed  to  such  a  course.    He  believes  that  the  healthy  disagreeable  changes  of  the  winters  <rf 

Government  should  induce  the  Indians  to  aban-  tlie  Northern  States.     Cold  weather  begins  is 

don  their  wandering  life,  and  that  putting  them  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  contjoues  witboat 

in  a  small  reservation,  where  they  would  be  interruption  until  the  first  of  April,  when  comes 

compelled  to  labor  for  their  support,  would  be  the  breaking  up,  and  neariy  all  the  rain  ftiis 

best  for  the  red  men.    This  reservation  might  before   the   first   of  June,   followed   by  fiw 

be  located  north  of  the  Big  Cheyenne  River.  months  of  as  fine  weather  as  can  be  foond  b 

As  yet  very  little  has  been  done  toward  de-  any  of  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Union. 

veloping  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory,  Agriculture  suffers  under  one  great  disad- 

which  are  rich  and  varied.     In  northeastern  vantage,  and  although  at  present  xery  resn- 

Dakota  there  is  a  famous  quarry  of  pipe-stone,  nerative,  that  single  drawback  will  ever  pre- 

This  rock  possesses  almost  every  color  and  tex-  vent  Montana  from  becoming  of  any  irepor- 

tnre,  from  a  light  cream  to  a  deep  red,  depend-  tance  as  a  grain-growing  country.     While  tbe 

ing  upon  the  amount  of  peroxide  of  iron.  Some  climate  of  the  valleys  is  fevorable  to  Tegettti©^ 

portions  of  it  are  soft,  with  a  soapy  feeling  to  and  the  soil  fabulously  rich,  the  lack  of  raia 

the  touch,  like  steatite;  others  slaty,  breaking  makes   the  raising  of  grain   for  exponadra 

into  thin  flakes ;  others  mottled  with  red  and  highly  improbable.    Every  thing  mnst  be  im- 

gray.  gated ;  and  while  such  a  course  puts  oora  «ct 

An  election  was  held  October  8th,  and  carried  of  the  question,  the  small  grains  cannot  be  jwo- 

by  tiie  Republicans,  who  obtained  a  m^ority  duced  in  such  quantities  and  price  as  to  cooh 

of  the  Legislature,  which  assembled  at  Yancton  pete  with  the  great  agricultural  States  to  lh$ 

December  12th.  southeast.     With  the  excepUon  of  garden  vefe- 

Idaho. — The  character  of  the  country  in  this  tables,  potatoes  are  destined  to  become  tb*  stft- 

Territory  is  generally  mountainous,  although  pie  of  husbandry. 

there  are  numerous  fertile,  well- watered,  and  The  mineral  richness  of  the  Territory  and  iu 

finely-timbered  valleys  distributed  throughout  facilities  for  stock-raising  will  ever  cou<titiit« 

its  extent.    The  largest  of  these,  Boise  Basin,  unfailing  sources  of  wealth.     At  present  atUc- 

contains  the  richest  and  most  extensive  placer  tion  is  directed  mainly  to  mining,  which  hss 

mines  yet  discovered  outside  the  limits  of  Call-  been  carried  on  very  successfioli j.     Gold  is  not 

fornia.     It  contains  also  rich  and  extensive  the  only  mineral  that  attracts  attention.    Siher 

quartz  lodes,  which  give  a  permanent  value  to  leads  on  Flint  Creek  and  Blackfoot  are  especbiBy 

the  mineral  resources  of  this  region.    The  cli-  rich.    Copper  ore  of  great  purity  abonnd^  and 

mate  is  mild,  and  dry  and  pleasant  during  the  coal  and  iron  exist  in  unlimited  quantities  asd 

summer  and  fall  seasons ;    but   the  greatest  of  excellent  quality.    Although  it  is  probaMe 

drawback  is  tlie  severity  of  tiie  weather  and  that  for  a  long  time  mining  will  attract  tb* 

the  immense  fall  of  snow,  which  retard  mining  attention  of  the  people  of  Montana,  it  is  erid«it 

operations  during  the  winter  months.    Not-  that  the  belt  of  country  stretching  away  fro« 

withstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  growth  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  &eiittiei 

of  the  Territory  has  been  rapid,  and  its  pros-  for  grazing  tliat  cannot  be  always  overiookfd. 

perity  of  a  permanent  character.  The  same  advantages  that  now  make  the  keef>- 

No  election  was  held  during  the  year.  ing  of  stock  of  little  expense  will  one  day  mMkt 

There  are  four  newspapers  published  in  the  cattle-raising  profitable.    The  trains  of  work- 

Territory.  mules  and  c^ittle  are  all  in  excdlent  oonditi«a. 

Montana. — While  this  Territory  is  yet  in  its  feeding  wholly  upon  the  famous  "  bunch  grt»* 

infancy,  and  scarcely  finds  a  place  on  the  map,  that  grows  in  great  profusion.     This  boaek 

capital  and  population  are  pouring  into  it  from  grass  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  £uboc« 

every  quarter,   developing  its  wonderfnl    re-  blue  grass  of  Kentucky.     It  continues  grcei 

sources,  and  adding  to  its  importance.    During  and  sweet  until  about  the  first  of  Aognsi;  wb« 

the  summer  season  forty-three  steamers,  filled  it  begins  to  dry  up,  and  before  cold  weatbo- 

to  their  utmost  capacity  with  passengers  and  commences  has  perfectly  cured  and  is  hay,  ft 

freight,    arrived    at   Fort  Benton.     Overland  for  any  kind  of  stock  to  eat    Thb  remaisi 

from  the  States,  from   Utah  and  Idaho,  from  good  all  winter,  probably  because  of  the  ah- 

Oregon  and  California,  there  is  one    steady  sence  of  rain,  and  stock  are  siud  to  look  as  veil 

stream  of  industry  centring  in  the  Territory,  in  the  spring  as  the  housed  and  grain-fed  cattk* 

made  up  of  a  class  of  hardy  men.  of  the  States.     The  territory  contains  roon 

It  is  comparatively  a  new  region,  where  the  than  172,800  square  miles.    There  are  164sS40 
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lence.    The  A*0Dtier  of  the  State  has  suffered  benefit   will   allow.    The  Tressorer'j  rc^ 

coDsiderablj  from  Indian  incnrsions;   quite  a  shows  the  expenditures  in  the  aggregate,  \ii. 

number  of  persons  have  been  killed,  and  several  $41,199.20;    of    this    amount   |S3, 199.11  a 

have  been  carried  into  captivity,  while  immense  chargeable  to  the  Lnnatic  Asjkm,  of  vbid 

amonnts  of  property  have  been  destroyed  or  sum  $7,687.&i  was  drawn  on  an  appropriitidi 

taken  away.    Troops  have  been  sent  to  the  to  pnrchase   property,  and  fit  it  up  for  tbe 

frontier,  bat  not  in  sufficient  numbers.    The  reception  of  lunatic  freedmen;  $1,200  of  tlit 

posts  are  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  latter  sum,  not  being  used,  has  htm  rcpbet^ 

and  can  afford  but  little  protection,  and  some  in  the  Treasury,  leaving   expenditures  fire 

of  them  are  barely  able  to  protect  themselves,  appropriations  for  the  Lcmatic  Asjlum  itlS,- 

It  has  likewise  been  found  necessary  to  scatter  811.37;  expenditures  for  the  deaf  tod  das . 

troops  over  the  interior  to  maintain  order  and  $10,875,  and  for  the  blind,  $6,325.74.   Bj  kf 

afford  protection  to  the  inhabitants  from  vio-  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2d,  Ten* 

lenoe  and  outlawry,  which  the  peculiar  condi-  was  made  subject  to  the  military  antbaritr  d 

tion  of  things  seemed  to  encourage.    Kotwith-  the  United  States,  and,  with  LoQiatna,  coitid- 

standing  these  irregularities  the  financial  con-  tuted  the  Fifth  Military  District  whicii  vt 

dition  of  the  State  is  satisfactory.    The  total  placed  under  the  command  of  Mmdr-GtiwrJ 

amount  received  into  the  Treasury  from  Au-  Philip  H.  Sheridan.    General  Sberidio's  ha^ 

gust  14, 1866,  to  July  31, 1867,  was  $626,518.05.  quarters  were  at  New  Orleans^  and  Tens  w-^ 

The  amount  disbursed  during  the  same  period  more  particularly  consigned  to  Geoenl  Qtaritr 

was  $625,151.90.    Of  the   Texan   Indemnity  Griffin.    Greneral   Order  No.  1,  promoliibil 

Bonds,  belonging  to  the  State  at  the  beginning  by  General  Sheridan,  on  taking  coomuai  of 

of  the  war  (634  in  number),  all  were  disposed  this  district,  March  19,  1867,  dedares  thu, 

of  except  265,  which  were  not  wholly  beyond  according  to  the  provisions  df  the  siitii  is.- 

the  reach  of  the  State  authorities.    These  are  tion  of  9ie  Act  of  Congress  above  cited,  ti« 

held  by  different  parties,  and  efforts  to  secure  present  State  and  municipal  goveromaU  x 

their  payment  have  not  met  with  much  success,  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  are  Wrt^j 

Only  $10,351.75  were  realized  from  their  con-  declared  to  be  provisional  only,  and  «l>j«t  ^ 

version  during  the  year,  but  it  is  expected  that  be  abolished,  modified;  controDed,  or  w^- 

hereafter  such  arrangements  will  be  made  as  seded ;   that  no  general  removals  from  <£tf 

will  enable  the  State  to  secure  a  considerable  will  be  made,  unless  the  present  iscaUs'J 

sum  from  their  sale.    The  school  system  has  fail  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  lit.  ^f 

been  greatly  disorganized,  and   nothing   has  impede  the  reorganization,  or  unless  a  delij  = 

been  done  during  the  year  for  its  support,  reorganizingshould  necessitate  a  change.  Fd|'> 

From  August  81,  1866,  to  August  1,  1867,  dif-  ing  the  reorganization,  it  is  desirable  ipd  i^- 

ferent  railroad  companies  have  paid  to   the  tended  to  create  as  little  distarbanoe  ic  u 

school  fund  $54,641.73  in  gold.    Tne  Board  of  machinery  of  the  various  branches  of  tbepv 

Administrators  of  the  University  of  Texas  was  visional    governments    as    possible,  coosskf* 

organized  on  the  15th  of  February.    No  selec-  with  the  law  of  Congress  and  its  saccesefal  ci- 

tion  of  a  site  for  the  university  has  yet  been  ecution ;  but  this  condition  is  depesdeit  ^^ 

made,  but  the  Board  has  examined  different  the  disposition  shown  by  the  people,  and  opA 

localities  which  presented  favorable  considera-  the  length  of  time  required  for  rw)iiani£it»^* 

tious.    The  penitentiary  is  well  managed,  and  The  following  order  w^as  promul^^d  ^ 

the  financial  department  in  a  flourishing  condi-  15th : 

tion.    The  number  of  convicts  on  the  \hi  of  Circular y  iVb.  10. 

March  was  414,  and  79  were  afterward  re-  ^*^^^**""  ^°^S^  **'*!!S*?k  i«  f 

ceived     Of  tbese  179  were  turned  over  to  the  p^jer  tbe  Act  o/SSS?Si^5iTiiStj< 

L.abor  Board,  and  employed  on  public  works  at  to  provide  for  the  more  efficaent  goTcnoMit «  ^ 

the  rate  of  $12.50  per  month  in  gold  and  ra-  rebel  States,  and  the  supplementary  Act  th«tto.t' 

tions,  the  prison  furnishing  guards  and  cloth-  district  commander  is  required  to  pw<«<j£P^^ 

ing.  .  A  large  portion  of  the  indebtedness  of  ^;:i^^,iS:^^\:^S:i^ 

the  institution  has  been  discharged,  and  the  cause  to  i)e  punished,  all  dirtujrtwi  <rf  tbi  l«i* 

products  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  have  been  peace,  and  crmiinals. 

nearly  doubled.     ITie  operations  of  the  Land  Jurisdiction  of  offences  may  be  taken  by  4*  **; 

OflSoe  have  been  conducted  with  industry  and  <4^  toihunris ;  but  where  it  j^eyi^^i*^  rL- 

ability    From  August  13    1866  to  July  31  g;;g^grrdrSSa^^2«:S,^ 

1867,  there  were  issued  778  patents,  represent-  i^^  ^id  evidence,  the  immediate milittiy««w^ 

ing  420,745  acres  of  land  and  four  Austin  City  will  arrest,  or  cau»e  the  arrest  of,  offendcn  «*i  ^; 

lots.    There  have  been  issued  to  the  Washington  inals,  and  hold  them  in  ,'?>[^^'"^^  PJ**5*?^ 

_^  y^j^m^ 

and    Uenderson    Railroad    Company    512,000  By  commMid  of  Brevet  Major-GcneDd  GHlJ^ . 

acres.    The  a^^ylums  for  the  insane,  the  deaf  ^  "•  M.  Tatlob,  Second  Lieutenant  ini  t--   • 

and  dumb,  and  the  blind  are  in  as  flourishing  a  -^^  -^-  ^-                                              . 

condition  as  the  means  appropriated  for  their  A  special  order  from  the  same  autboniy  •f 
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proceedings  of  tbe  conveotioD  are  a  portion  of 
the  history  of  1888. 

TEST  OF  IRON"  BY  MAGNETISM.  A 
sample  is  presoiited  by  F.  A.  Paget  by  which 
jnteroal  flaws  and  solutions  of  continuity  in 
constructive  details  can  be  eaaly  detected, 
Ha  diacovered  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Saiby,  B.  N.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  methc^  is  founded 
is  the  well-known  fact  that  when  a  bar  or  any 
mass  of  sort  iron  is  placed  in  the  position  of 
the  dipping-needle  it  is  at  once  Bensibly  mag- 
netic, tlie  Tower  extremity  being  a  north  pole 
in  our  latitudes,  and  tlie  upper  extremity  a 
south  pole.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the 
poles  are  of  course  revereed.  The  same  action, 
only  weakened,  takes  place  in  a  bar  hanging  in 
a  vertical  or  any  other  portion,  only  the  effect 
is  weaker  the  more  the  position  of  tlie  longi- 
tndinal  aiis  of,  for  instance,  a  long  bar,  depaita 
from  that  of  the  magnetic  dipping-needle. 

Fig.  1  shows,  in  a  rough  manner,  the  pow- 
tiou!^,  with  regard  to  each  other,  of  the  mag- 
netic dip  of  our  latitudes  with  its  equatorial 
magnetic  plane.  A  sphere  of  soft  iron,  homo- 
Fia.l. 


geneons  in  its  internal  structore,  and  without 
any  solution  of  continnity  within  ita  mass, 
would,  in  section,  have  south  polarity  where 
marked  S,  a  nentral  state  in  its  centre  where 
left  white,  and  an  opposite  north  polarity 
at  N", 

Fig.  3  illnstrat«a,  as  far  as  can  be  done  by 
bntohings,  the  magnetic  condition  of  a  bar  of 
very  homogeneous  soft  iron,  lying  east  and 
west,  or  better,  in  the  exact  eqnatorial  mag- 
netJo  plane, 

Tia.l. 


its  proper  direction,    which  b  of  conzae  i 
right  angles  to  this,  or  north  and  south. 
Fie.!.  Ite.«. 


Fig.  8  shows  the  magneti 

similar  bar  lying  in  the  dip  plane. 

When,  therefore,  as  in  Fig.  4, 


All  this  refers  to  ri^ularly  homogeneoDs  ban 
of  best  quality — to  bars  without  any  niechaii- 
ical  solutions  of  continnity.  'With  interval 
flaws  or  interruptions  of  continuity  the  bjria 
no  longer  regularly  magnetic.  It  has  locf 
been  known  that  a  good  compass-needle,  wa 
good  permanent  magnet,  mnst  be  homogennjos 
and  without  flaws,  in  order  to  take  and  r^a 
its  maiimum  amonnt  of  magnedsin.  In  i 
word,  any  meehanieal  lolvtion  of  crnitinvilj  it 
aeeompanied  mtk  a  polar  lolut ion  oftmtiat- 
iiy,  and  the  ^ven  bar  or  mass  with  flaw?— 
whether  permanently  magnetized  or  t«mpcra- 
rily  so  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth— is 
no  longer  one  regular  magnet,  but  seTeral  £f- 
ferent  magneta,  with  the  diSerent  mainetiaai 
separated  from  each  other.  The  dclicalelj- 
poiaed  magnet  of  a  compass  can  tlins  be  nude 
to  tell  the  presence  of  such  Eolations  of  oea- 
tinuity.  The  annexed  cnta,  Fig.  5,  sbowiaj 
ria.& 

I  ,   111       I       n  tM'Mtt^Hjl^ 


the  actnal  re^lta  of  the  test  with  a  |  in.  br. 
long,  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  •m'HA 
mpass-magnet  is  effected  by  tfaa  prescsn 
of  cracks,  of  solutions   of  continnity,  in  6» 
bar,  which  is  supposed  to  be  lying  in  the  eeiB- 
torial  magnetic  plane,  or  east  and  wp?t.    T!. 
magnet  was  traversed  in  a  parallel  line  wi* 
condition  of  a    the  centre  of  the  bar.     As  long  as  the  iron  «j* 
perfectly  sound  the  needle  stood  at  tiirb:  an- 
gles, in  its  proper  poatior    ="  ''-■'•*    --;«ijint 


small  c 


pass-neodio  is  slowly  passed  in' front,  of  a  bar    being  disturbed.    Such  a  poeitioi 

of  very  good  iron,  place  1  in  an  cast  and  west    B.     Slight   deviations   had    previonslj-  bfrt 

direction,  the  needle  will  not  he  disturbed  from    caused,  getting    repeated   toward  the  milJl' 
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section  was  seen  to  have  tbe  appearance  indi- 
cated by  B.  It  had  a  considerable  crack, 
amounting  to  a  cavitj,  as  shown  io  the  cat,  and 
the  stmctnre  snrronoding  this  crack  was  partly 
crystallized  and  partly  fibrons. 

Into  a  piece  of  1  in.  gas-pipe  had  been  in- 
serted, nnknown  to  Mr.  Saxby,  an  iron  ping  at 
each  end  (Fig.  11).    The  magnet  soon  detected 

Fio.  It 


1  in.  round.  Length  16  lot. 

the  central  break  in  the  continoity  of  the  iron 
mass,  as  shown  by  the  position  of  Mr.  Saxby's 
mark  at  A.  A  somewhat  similar  case  was 
that  of  a  bar  (Fig.  12),  li  in.  in  diameter  and 

FiOw  12. 


tt^ 


x'-.  ■ 


^: 


.•mr^Vi 


■Mi 


•^\-.; 


W^ 


v-^-^V^v. 


"k^ 


X     \ 


'■;\ 


\ 


'  \\\  - 
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the  lathe,  was  pot  into  Mr.  Saxby's  hands.  It 
was  1  in.  in  diameter,  22  in.  long.  He  K^t 
pronomiced  one  end  to  be  better  than  ife 
other,  and  was  accordingly  told  that  the  ©4 
to  the  left  of  the  cnt  was  of  the  best  TorLfe 
Bowling.  The  compass-magnet  diowed  tbe 
bar  to  be  fanlty  at  A  and  B,  where  milled 
It  was  then  explained  that  the  best  end  of  fe 
bar  had  been  screwed  into  the  tapped  end  ^f 
the  other,  a  small  space  at  B  being  filled  tA 
magnetic  iron  ore.  The  length  of  the  son, 
together  with  the  cavity,  is  abont  2  in.,  s&i 
the  points  A  and  B  indicate  the  end  <^  tie 
cavity  and  shonlder  of  the  bar  at  the  btse  of 
the  screw.  Two  small  unsuspected  d^iec? 
were  also  found,  and  their  existence  pm«^ 
by  entting  the  bar  at  A'  and  B',  the  ^0it  ^l^ 
fects  being  attempted  to  be  shown  in  theTood- 
cnts  A'  and  B'.  The  following  is'a  wrjR- 
markable  experiment^  and  it  afiin^s  nnidi  ^^ 
for  thoDght.    A  4  in.  round  bar,  Fig.  1^  U  k. 

Fm.  1«L 


l^f  round.  Length  W  ius. 

16  in.  long,  which  was  drilled  from  end  to  end 
with  a  i  in.  hole.  A  short  steel  bolt  was  fitted 
into  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  i  in.  iron  was 
welded  into  both  ends.  The  small  cross  in  the 
middle  of  the  cut  shows  the  centre  of  the  steel 
bolt  tis  determined,  and  the  two  other  crosses 
indicate  small  fstnlts— of  coarse  unknown  to 
the  smiths.    A  bar  (Fig.  13X  welded  together 

FiQ.  la 


^:iN   ROUND* 


VENCTH  14^  IN  I 


[ 


BEST  HALF  Of  BAR 


.Jfft9^\   \ 


Common  iron. 

out  of  a  piece  of  Bowling  and  a  piece  of  com- 
mon iron,  had,  at  about  its  middle,  a  drilled 
hole,  into  which  a  magnetized  steel  pin  had 
been  riveted.  The  compass -magnet  soon 
found  out  the  pin,  the  difference  in  quality  of 
the  two  ends  of  the  bar,  and  also  an  unsas- 
pected  fault  at  the  end,  indicated  by  the  zig- 
zag line.    A  bar  of  tound  iron  (Fig.  14)  was 

FiQ.  14. 
Common.  Galvanized  bar.  BoTrllnr. 


I 


1 


brought  to  him  painted  over;  it  had  been 
"jumped  together"  in  three  different  pieces 
and  qualities  of  iron — a  bar  worked  up  out  of 
scrap  of  galvanized  iron,  another  of  common 
iron,  and  the  third  of  Bowling,  as  illustrated 
in  the  cut.  The  needle  detected  very  unequal 
qualities,  the  verdict  being  that  the  bar  was 

Fio.  15. 


Ma^etlo  Iron  ore. 


t-CNOTH  za: 


long,  had  a  i  m.  hoie  driiK 
into  it  at  one  end,  into  %^ 
a  bolt  of  unmasmetijed  <«1 
was  inserted  and  wddd  s^ 
with  the  end  of  the  iroo  \^ 
The  magnet  detected  i  ^  ^ 
marked  by  a  scroll  in  the  ep- 
per  figure,  but  its  other  end  could  not  be  fctt- 
llie  needle  only  testified  to  a  weakening  of  t> 
magnetism  as  if  toward  the  right  \mi  rf  tbe 

Fm.  17. 


unfit  for  being  manufactured  into  any  article,     mark.    From   this  it  was  mforred  tbit  tb 
The  bar,  Fig,  15,  bright  as  if  just  turned  up  in    mark  showed  an  unwelded  portion  of  the  htf 
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the  flaw  was  fonnd  and  oat  oat  in  the  progress  workmen  that  "  upsetting '^  ehoolil  be  doDeit 

of  the  work.  a  temperature  as  near  as  posable  below  thi: 

of  welding. 

Mr.  Saxby  has  not  yet  been  soceeasliBl  in 
testing  roll^  plates  for  lamination.  In  tb«e. 
again,  the  neutral  or  zero  I'mesabodd  rcnit 
right  angles  to  the  dip  in  a  homogeneoos  ^ka; 
but  the  more  complex  stractore  of  th«  pklcj 
has  made  the  investigation  more  difficult  Ac- 
other  difficulty  doubtless  conasts  in  the  ht. 
that  the  usual  shape  of  a  plate  does  not  aBor 

In  another  case,  in  which  Mr.  Saxby's  ex-  t^®  magnetism  to  separate  itself  in  soei  i 

periments  were  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  marked  way  as  in  a  bar,  usually  longer bj  vm 

a  large  number  of  naval  chief-engineers,  he  diameters.    The  investigation,  with  a  realtc; 

put  down  in  writing  the  results  of  his  magnetic  perfect  method,  can  scarcely  be  6«d  to  I* 

examinations,  in  order  that  they  might  be  sub-  completed  in  this  direction.    The  chief  difi- 

sequently  compared  with  what  was  known  as  culty  at  present  seems  to  be  that  theiutenal 

to  the  actual  quality  of  each  bar.    A  bar,  IJ  structure  is  too  irregular, 

in.  round  and  3  ft.  11  in.  long,  was  pronounced  Up  to  the  present  but  few  experiments ba^t 

by  the  compass-needle  as   being  not  of  the  ^^en  made  with  steel,  and  very  few  with  ca?: 

same  iron  throughout,  and  with  a  south  end  bet-  iron ;  those  already  made  have,  however,  bee: 

ter  than  the  other.    It  was  then  stated  by  the  satisfactory.    Any  difficulty  that  might  be  a> 

master-smith  to  have  been  made  up  of  pieces  posed  to  attend  the  presence  in  wroogbt-ira 

good  and  bad.    A  rather  shorter  bar  was  found  of  what  is  termed  by  tbe  Astronomer  hji 

to  be  good  iron,  bat  doubtful  in  condition ;  it  subpennanent  magnetism  is  eaaly  overwoe. 

was  afterward  explained  to  be  "uncertain,"  A  few  taps  on  the  end  of  a  bar  erf"  wroajtt 

and  on  testing  it  in  the  machine  it  was  stated  iron,  when  lying  east  and  west,  snflBdent  tc 

to  be  "  crystallized."    A  third  piece  was  found  cause  vibration,  would   demagnetize  it  ri 

to.be  of  very  good  iron,  but  with  slight  irregu-  leave  it  in  a  fit  state  to  be  examined  bytV 

larities;  the  smiths  stated  it  to  be  scrap  iron,  needle;  any  polarity  subsequently  found  v«" 

and  the  best  to  be  got  in  the  shop.    Two  pieces  indicate  either  a  steely  nature  of  tbe  br  <r 

of  f  in.  manufactured  iron  were  discovered  to  inferior  iron.    As  showing  the  nccessty  fi 

bo  not  good.    Another  piece  of  IJ  in.  bar  was  caution  as  to  whether  or  not  bars  beiagt^ 

found  to  be  good  iron,  though  made  of  differ-  are  permanently  magnetized,  may  be  cited  li^ 

ent  qualities— it  had  been  afterward   annealed,  following  experiment:  Three  bars  were  p> 

With  another  bar,  to  Mr.  Saxby's  written  ques-  sented  to  Mr.  Saxby  to  be  tried.   He  fcxi 

tion  whether  it  was  not  steel,  it  was  answered  that   all   three  were  permanently  m^wtr. 

that  the  bar  in  question  was  a  near  approach  using — after  the  trial  with  tbe  pocket-needlf-- 

to  steel,  being  a  piece  of  galvanized  wire-rope  percussion  to  determine  thb  point.    Heatfc^* 

welded  up.    To  the  remark  that  another  bar  declared  that  all  the  three  showed  the  sje-' 

was  unfit  for  use,  he  was  told  that  it  had  been  behavior  as  to  the  magnetic  test  Be  vijti« 
twisted  ro     " 
hammered 

pow  „  ^ ^  ,   ^^ *         , 

methods  of  determining  quality  and  condition  zinc  is  not,  fas  might  at  first  sight  have  be^ 

of  iron  have  been  shown.     Pieces  of  iron  expected,  sublimated  by  the  heat,  and  kcai* 

brought  for  testing  by  most  able  and  experi-  ingly  the  iron  produced  is  of  about  tbe  rcr^* 

encod  master-smiths,  of  such  quality  as  would  possible  character.    Tlie  second  bar  cob3«u^ 

be  selected  for  the  most  important  work,  have,  of  the  best  Bowling  iron,  and  the  third  wtu* 

on  being  tested,  been  marked  at  spots  as  de-  the  hest  Chatham  make.    But  Mr.  Saxby  T^ 

fective,  and  on  cutting  have  accordingly  been  soon  enabled  to  trace  out  the  fact  that  t^ 

found  at  those  spots  to  be  partially  fibrous,  three  bars  had  not  merely  been  lying  »Jf  T 

partially  crystallized.  side  for  some  five  hours  previous  to  tbe  tt**. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  in  order  but  that  they  had  all  been  kept  on  racks  rjt- 

to  throw  light  on  an  important  practical  ques-  nearly  in  the  magnetic  meridian  for  abc^i 

tion  in  smith's  work:  A  certain  If  in.  ronnd  year.    A  similar  but  new  Bowling  bar  ^^ 

bar  l7i  in.  long  was  specially  worked,  and  had  the  same  rack  as  the  bar  tested  was  foCTu  *• 

been  brought  to  be  tested  without  any  thing  of  be  strongly  magnetic;    and   another  situ' 

its  history  being  known  to  Mr.  Saxby.    lie  zincified  bar  was  partially  magnetic.   The  tr 

found  that  in  the  middle  of  its  length  it  was  made  at  Chatham  was  found  to  behave  tov^.'- 

seriously  faalty,  and  even  unfit  for  use.    He  the  needle  as  a  piece  of  good  iron  shonld.  ^ 

was  then  told  that  the  har,  though  solid,  had  Saxby  hence  concluded  that  the  Bovfin?  r-^- 

been  "upset"  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  which,  indeed,  had  much  more  the  chjR^t' 

then  hammered  down  to  its  original  diameter  of  steel  than  of  iron,  had  magnetized  the  t^  > 

at  a  temperature  below  welding  heat.    This  others.    Tested  as  a  steel  magnet,  it  wa»Kt3«- 

will  bo  held  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  good  free  from  fault. 
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Some  carious  experimeQt<)  would  seem  to  ranged  crystals  of  which  iron  is  built  up.    It 
show  that  it  is  not  inditferent  whether  a  bar  can,  of  course,  onlj  detect  tiie  results  of  the 
be  forged  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  chemical  constitution  of  iron,  as  evidenced  in 
meridian  or  in  that  of  the  magnetic  equatorial  the  less  perfect  cohesion  of  the  crystals  when 
plane.    Four  pieces  of  the  best  Bowling  iron  alloyed,  in  relatively  considerable  quantities, 
were  forged,  two  in  the  magnetic  meridian  and  with  foreign  bodies.    There  is  little  doubt  that 
two    in    the    equatorial    plane.      They  were  the  magnetic  method  is  a  test  of  the  homogo- 
worked  down  to  i  in.  square  from  1}  in.    As  neons  character  of  the  iron,  and  of  its  freedom 
the  result  of  a  small  number  of  experiments  from  fissures  and  cracks,  an^  so  far  it  undoubt- 
Mr.  Saxby  considers  that  it  is  best,  for  ultimate  edly  forms  a  test  of  quality.    It  will  appear 
tensile  strength,   to  have  the  anvil  standing  scarcely  credible  that  a  common  pocket-com- 
£.  and  W.,  and  for  a  high  elastic  limit  N.  S.  pass  needle  should  be  able — almost  like  the 
At  first  sight  it  might  be  believed  that  as  divining-rod  said  to  be  used  for  finding  out 
almost  any  flaw  will  cause  a  disturbance  in  the  springs  of  water— to  discover  important  de- 
coin  pass-needle,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  tell  a  fects  in  large  iron  bars.    A  mere  statement  of 
serious  solution  of  continuity  from  a  small  the  fact  does  sound  almost  incredible  until  the 
crack.     But  this  is  met  by  the  obvious  reflec-  simple  means  actually  employed  are  explained, 
tion  that  the  range  or  distance  through  which  TIMON,   Right  Rev.  Johx,  D.  D.,   Roman 
tiic  needle  is  disturbed  must  be  taken  into  ac-  Catholic  Bishop  of  Buffalo;   born  in  Pennsyl- 
count.     On  reflection  it  will  be  noticed,  how-  vania  in  1795,  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  16, 
ever,  that  an  object  rather  short  In  relation  to  186T.     His  early  years  were  spent  in  Balti- 
its  diameter  is  more  difficult  to  try  than  a  long  more,  where  he  received  his  collegiate  eduoa- 
bar.  tion.    He  pursued  his  theological  studies  with 
Some  brief  considerations  will  now  deter-  the  Lazurists,  at  their  seminary  at  the  "  Bar- 
mine  tiie  value  of  Mr.  Saxby^s  invention  to  en-  reus,"  Missouri,  and  became  one  of  the  most  able 
fdneers,  whether  for  trying  new  work  of  all  and  devoted  members  of  their  order.    Even 
kinds,  or  even  working  details  in  a  snspicious  when  sub-deacon  he  assisted  missionary  priests 
state.     In  estimating  the  vahie,  in  the  widest  of  his  own  order,  preaching  at  missions  in  Mis- 
sense  of  the  term,  of  any  wrought-iron  forging,  souri  and  Southern  Illinois.    "When  ordained 
three  qualifications  may  be  considered  as  gov-  to  the  priesthood  he  travelled  through  the  same 
erning : — (a)  its   limits  of  elasticity,   or  the  regions  until  his  name  became  as  familiar  as  a 
amounts  it  will  yield  in  any  given  direction  **  household  word."    He  also  labored  in  Mia- 
without  taking  permanent  sets;  (^)  its  ductil-  sissippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana;  and,  when 
ity,  or  the  permanent  alteration  it  will  take  subsequently    appointed    Vicar    Apostolic   of 
before  actual  rupture ;  and  (e)  its  ultimate  re-  Texas,  labored  with  the  utmost  zeal  in  that 
sistance,  or  the  amount  of  the  load  it  will  stand,  extensive  region  for  many  years,  at  the  same 
per  original  unit  of  cross-sectional  area,  before  time  attending  to  his  ordinary  duties  as  visitor 
actual  rupture.    These  three  qualifications  in  a  of  his  order.    In  1847," Pope  Pius  IX.  estab- 
complete  forging  are  evidently— 1,  the  absence  lished  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo,  comprising  within 
of  defective  welds,  or  of  large  solutions  of  con-  its  limits  the  counties  of  New  York  lying  west 
tinnity  in  the  mass;  2,  the  absence  of  smaller  of  Cayuga,  Tompkins,  and  Tioga,  and  appointed 
flaws  or  solutions  of  continuity — either  due  (a)  Dr.  Timon,  then  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Texas,  its 
to  the  presence  of  scoria  or  slag,  causing  what  first  bishop.      He  was  consecrated  bishop  in 
are  termed  **  grays,"  or  small  flaws,  either  par-  the  cathedral  at  New  York,  October  17,  1847, 
allcl  or  across  the  longitudinal  axis  of  a  bar,  or  and  proceeded  to  his  see  on  the22d  of  the  same 
(ft)  to  cracks  (often  unsuspected)  caused  in  the  month,  and  for  twenty  years  proved  him9elf  a 
working,  when  portions  of  the  forging  are  too  faithful,  zealous,  and  laborious  bishop.     Under 
cold  ;  or  (c)  to  actual  separations  at  the  facets  his  administration  the  diocese  had  grown  with 
of  the  elongated  crystals  of  which  iron  always  great  rapidity,   and  in  1866  had  80  secular 
consists,  and  due  to  loads  of  whatever  kind  priests,    86    priests    of  religious    orders,  165 
beyond  the  elastic  limit;  3,  the  chemical  con-  churches,  So  stations,  4  ecclesiastical  institu- 
stitntion  of  the  bar — stich  as  its  freedom  from  tions,  35  clerical  students,  9  male  religious  in- 
phosphoms,  sulphur,  arsenic,  silicium,  manga-  stitntions,  18  female  religious  institutions,   6 
nesc,  etc.  (apparently  every  thing  but  carbon  literary  institutions  for  boys,  18  literary  institu- 
in   small  quantities)— originally  governing  its  tiong  for  girls,  16  charitable  institutions,  and  a 
mode  of  crystallization,  and  hence  more  or  less  Catholic  population  estimated  at  200,000.  Bish- 
its  elasticity,  ductility,  and  ultimate  resistance  op  Timon  was  greatly  beloved  by  people  of  all 
to  rupture.    Now  Mr.  Saxby's  method  can  de-  religious  denominations,  and  his  death  wasuni- 
tect  the  presence,  and  negatively  of  course  the  versally  regretted.    During  the  late  war,  Bish- 
ab'=ience,  of  small  or  large  solutions  of  continu-  op  Timon  was  conspicuous  for  >is  devotion  to 
ity.     It  can  detect  false  welds,  smaller  flaws  the  national  cause. 

cansed  by  bad  workmanship  or  wear,  and,  we  TOBACCO,  Cultubb  of.    The  cultivation  of 

oelieve,  what  is  commonly  termed  "crystalliza-  tobacco  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  many 

tion,"  which  will,  probably,  once  be  generally  parts  of  the  United  States  within  the  past  few 

acknowledged  to  consist  in  a  disruption  or  years.    It  has  been  a  favorite  crop  in  Virginia, 

parting  of  the  facets  of  the  amorphously  ar-  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina^  from  the  earliest 
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settlement  of  the  conntrj,  and  was  introduced 
into  Kentucky  and  Missonri  very  early,  as  well 
as  in  several  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Vir- 
f^nia  and  Maryland  tobacco  is  mostly  manufac- 
tured into  plug  and  fine-cut  tobacco  and  snuf^ 
as  is  much  of  that  raised  in  the  Western  and 
Southwestern  States.  Within  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  the  culture  of  a  diflferent  variety, 
which  is  mostly  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  has  made  great  progress  in  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa.  The  crop  is  so  large  and  its  value 
80  great,  both  for  export  and  for  home  manufac- 
tures, that  some  account  of  the  plant  and  its 
mode  of  cultivation  and  preparation  for  market 
seems  necessary  in  this  work. 

The  tobacco  crop  more  than  doubled  in  quan- 
tity between  1860  and  1860,  being  in  the  for- 
mer year  199,762,665  lbs.,  and  in  the  latter 
429,890,771  lbs.  Its  culture  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  was  considerably 
diminished  by  the  war,  and  probably  has  not 
yet  recovered  its  former  proportions,  but  in  tiie 
Northern  States  it  has  increased  with  great  ra- 
pidity since  1860.  In  twenty-one  of  the  North- 
ern States,  and  Nebraska  Territory,  the  to- 
bacco crop  was,  in  1863, 168,358,082  lbs. ;  that 
of  1864,  197,460,229  lbs.;  and  in  1865,  185,- 
816,953  lbs.,  the  year  having  been  unfavorable. 
The  value  of  the  crop  raised  in  these  twenty- 
one  States  and  one  Territory  was  in  these  suc- 
cessive years  $24,289,609,  $29,886,225,  and 
$28,348,018.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  States  specified 
in  1850,  1860,  1864,  and  1865.  The  only  other 
States  which  made  over  a  million  pounds  of 
tobacco  in  1860  were  Virginia,  which  produced 
128,967,757  lbs.,  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
crop,  and  Tennessee,  which  produced  that  year 
88,931,277  lbs.  During  the  war  the  crops  of 
both  these  States  fell  off  probably  two-thirds. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  the  table  that  the  produc- 
tion of  Kentucky  in  1864  and  1865  was  only 
about  one-half  what  it  had  been  in  1860,  and 
that  of  Missouri  but  little  more  than  half,  while 
the  crop  in  Maryland  had  fallen  off  from  15  to 
25  per  cent.  Meanwhile  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  Illinois,  had  increased 
their  production  enormously,  three  of  the  four 
States  having  more  than  doubled  it,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  Indiana,  having  made  a 
large  advance  in  their  crops. 


STATES. 


Massachusetts.. 
CoDcecUciit.... 

New  York 

PcDncylvania.. 

Maryliuid 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Misuari 


18£0. 

I860. 

18S,246 

8,238,198 

1,267,624 

6,000,188 

88,189 

6,764,5b2 

912.651 

8,181,5861 

21,407,497 

88,410,9651 

10,454,449 

25,528,972 

1,044,620; 

7,246,182 

841,894 

7,014,280 

65,601,196 

10S,102,4;« 

17,113,784 

25,086,196: 

18S4. 


6,760,000 

9,900,218 
12,912,662 

6,124,551 
83,29-2,968 
29.017,981 

8,767,065 
18,867,722 
56,956,469, 
13.697,068 


18SS. 


5,746,000 

8,167,681 
11,836,607 

5,512,096 
29,963,672 
26,116,138 

8,M7,8S9 
19,000,000 
64,10S64« 
1^287,982 


Of  the  fourteen  species  of  the  Nicotiana^ 
or  tobacco* plant,  enumerated  by  Loudon,  only 


two  are  cultivated  to  any  extent,  viz.,  the  5i- 
cotiaTut  rustiea,  a  hardy  plant,  grown  io  tbt 
colder  climates  of  Europe,  and  to  some  envt 
by  the  North  American  Indians ;  and  ih%  3't- 
eotiana  tabaceum,  which  famishes  the  ptil 
bulk  of  the  tobacco  of  commerce.  Of  tliii 
species  there  are  fifty  or  more  varietiM  cchi- 
vated,  each  having  its  peculiar  qiulitlefi.  Tic 
Havana  or  Cuba  tobacco,  when  raised  from  tht 
seed,  does  not  yield  as  well  as  some  other  rt- 
rieties,  in  the  United  States.  The  pknt  i 
smaller,  and  yields  fewer  pounds  to  the  ktc 
than  most  other  kinds,  while  it  does  not  reto 
fully  the  flavor  and  good  qualities  whidi  m^ 
it  to  be  so  highly  prized  in  Cuba.  For  chew- 
ing-tobacco, whether  in  the  form  of  plug  cr 
fine-cut,  the  Big  Orinoco,  the  Dttle  Onmc, 
the  Brittle  Stem,  the  Yellow  Prior,  the  Bk« 
Prior,  the  Big  Frederick,  the  little  Fredeni 
the  Blue  Stalk,  or  some  other  of  the  Ylr^ 
or  Maryland  varieties,  are  preferred.  Tit 
greater  number  of  cultivators,  howe?cr,  prefcf 
raising  what  they  can  for  cigar-wripper.  ie 
second  and  third  quality  furnishing  filkrs  (f 
the  cigars.  For  this  purpose  some  of  the  aV 
varieties  of  the  seed-leaf  tobaccx)  are  preferrti 
The  Connecticut  seed-lea^  the  brcad-kiTd 
sub  variety,  stands  highest  in  favor.  The  P«> 
eylvania  and  the  Ohio  seed-leaf  are  Terr  smihr 
and  whatever  difference  there  may  be  id  tk<c 
is  due  more  to  difference  of  climate  u^  ^ 
than  any  thing  else.  The  Pennsylvania  bsd 
to  be  somewhat  larger  and  coarser,  and  to  re- 
quire a  little  longer  time  for  matoritr.  Its 
well  to  change  the  seed  every  tew  jetri,  t*  it 
is  said  otherwise  to  deteriorate  in  qnility.  T^; 
seed  is  very  small,  an  ounce  containii*  ^  ^ 
said,  875,000  seeds.  The  variety  of  ««d  l<^ 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  tobacco^Ti* 
having  been  selected,  it  is  necessary,  in  ^ 
Northern  States,  to  sow  it  in  a  seed-bed  u 
first,  in  order  to  bring  the  plants  forward  srf- 
ciently  for  them  to  matnre  before  frost 

The  Seed-Bed,— A  rich  loam  is  the  best  i«^- 
for  tobacco-plants ;  select  a  spot  for  a  W  c 
the  south  side  of  a  gentle  elevation— a  ^^ 
spot — as  much  sheltered  from  the  wind*  t 
possible;  make  the  bed  mellow  by  ipafi" 
deep,  burn  a  brush-heap  upon  it,  and  w^l 
remove  every  sod,  root,  stick,  or  st*»ie,  tit* 
rake  evenly  and  carefully.  Mix  one  pD  of  *^ 
for  every  ten  square  yai^  with  a  quart  ors^'^ 
clean  ashes  or  plaster,  then  sow  as  gardfw^ 
sow  small  seeds,  and  tramp,  where  sown,  »*' 
the  feet,  or  roll  with  a  roller.  The  bed  bko^^ 
be  made  rich  with  manure,  and  sown  a*  wV 
in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  wck- 
The  ground,  however,  must  be  in  good «"" 
dition — not  too  moist,  and  be  well  preparp-^ 

Keep  the  weeds  from  growing  by  c^^ 
weeding,  daily,  after  the  plants  arc  np;  a  "^ 
liquid  manure  then  applied  once  a  wc^  ^*  ' 
of  much    benefit    to    them,  increaflng  ^' 
growtii  and  vigor  very  much.  .    . 

The  plants  should  not  stand  too  tbiek  m  «^ 
bed,  not  more  than  an  inch  to  half  an  tto 
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apart ;  if  tbey  are  too  thick  thejr  ehould  be  pressing ;  the  success  of  the  crop  depends  on 
rakiHl  with  an  iron  rake  after  the  plants  are  getting  it  out  at  the  right  time ;  all  hands  go  to 
aboat  the  size  of  a  five-cent  piece.    The  rake  the  plant-beds,  pall  the  largest  plants  one  at  a 
suitable  for  such  a  purpose  should  be  a  com-  time ;  don^t  let  two  stick  together,  or  the  boys 
mon  rake,  with  teeth  about  three  inches  long,  will  drop  them  together  and  a  plant  will  be 
slightly  curved  at  tlie  points,  flat,  and  about  lost.    After  the  baskets  are  full,  let  one  hand 
a  quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  continue  to  i)ull  plants.     Put  the  little  boys 
and  half  an  inch  apart.  and  girls  to  dropping  one  plant  on  the  side  of 
The  bed  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  each  hill ;  let  those  who  stick  take  an  extra 
and,  if  necessary,  should  be  watered  every  day.  plant  in  the  hand,  drawing  the  leaves  together 
Where  the  bed  is  made  early  it  should  be  cov-  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
ered  with  brush,  and  protected  from  frost  at  right  hand  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
first.     The  quantity  of  seed  recommended  is  hiU  deep  enough  to  receive  the  full  length  of 
larger  than  many  tobacco-growers  use,  and  if  the  roots  without  the  top  root  bending  up;  in- 
all  the  seeds  come  up,  is  much  larger  than  is  sert  the  plant  up  to  the  collar  with  the  left 
needed.    A  very  common  rule  is  a  thimbleful  hand;  stick  the  forefinger  Of  the  right  hand 
of  seed  for  a  square  yard,  or  two  tablespoon-  one  or  two  inches  from  the  plant,  and  pre&s  the 
fuls  for  a  bed  a  rod  wide  and  four  rods  long.  dirt  well  up  against  the  roots,  taking  care  that 
J^iL — A  rich,  sandy,  second  bottom  is  the  the  dirt  is  pressed  so  as  to  fill  up'  the  hole, 
best  for  raising  tobacco,  though  new  woodlands,  Pick  up  the  plant  on  the  side  of  the  hUl,  and 
or  good  arable  land,  which  will  grow  a  large  as  you  step  to  the  next  hill  arrange  it  for  stick- 
crop  of  oorn«  answers  the  purpose  well.  Clayey  ing ;  in  this  way  you  always  stick  the  plant 
lands  are  not  adapted  to  it.    Black  river-bot-  that  you  pick  from  one  hill  in  the  next,  thereby 
toms  will  yield  a  large  crop,  but  the  tobacco  is  greatly  facilitating  the  work.    Sometimes  the 
apt  to  be  coarse,  and  is  not  so  good  for  cigar-  ground  is  not  sufficiently  wet,   and  the  sun 
wrappers  or  fine-cut  tobacco  as  second  bottom  coming  on  the  plant  is  apt  to  iiyure  it ;  at  such 
or  upland*    The  land  intended  for  this  crop  times  take  a  small  clod  and  lay  it  on  the  heart 
should  be  thoroughly  ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  of  the  plant  to  keep  the  sun  off,  removing  the 
ploughed,  harrowed,  and  cross-harrowed  in  the  clod  in  the  evening.    As  soon  as  the  plants 
spring,  being  liberally,  though  not  too  largely,  have  started,  the  first  time  the  ground  is  wet 
manured  if  the  soil  was  in  good  condition  when  enough  replant  where  they  have  died  out 
selected  for  this  crop.    It  is  better  not  to  raise        Cultivation. — Within  a  week  after  setting, 
tobacco  for  two  years  in  succession  on  the  the  hoe  should  be  passed  through  the  rows,  the 
same  field  ;  a  rotation  of  crops  being  preferable,  hard  .crust  next  the  plants  removed,  and  the 
as  tobacco  is  an  exhausting  crop.    The  field  weeds  cut;  a  little  plaster  and  ashes  mixed  in 
having  been  ploughed  deep,  harrowexl  and  rolled,  equal  proportions  may  also  be  put  upon  each 
the  plants  should  be  set  three  and  a  half  or  hill,  say  a  gill  to  each.    From  this  time  until 
four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  for  this  purpose  the  plants  get  so  large  that  a  cultivator  cannot 
the  ground  may  be  worked  with  a  small  one-  pass  between  the  rows  without  ii\juring  the 
horse  plough,  going  over  it  each  way  at  a  dis-  plants,  the  (2:round  should  be  cultivated  often 
tance  o^  say,  four  feet  apart,  the  hills  being  enough  to  keep  the  ground  mellow  and  free 
niadp  at  the  points  where  the  furrows  cross  from  weeds.    Cultivating  is  a  delicate  opera- 
each  other.    The  hills  may  be  made  with  what  tion,  requiring  a  skillful  ploughman  and  a  steady 
is  called  a  jumping-shovel — a  single  shovel-  horse,  else  many  of  the  plants  will  be  knocked 
plough,  made  light,  with  a  shovel  about  eight  over  or  killed  by  the  operation.    After  the 
inches  square,  put  on  in  the  place  of  the  corn-  plants  have  become  too  large  to^be  cultivated 
moa  alipvel.    Hitching  a  steady  horse  to  this,  without  injury,  they  should  be  well  hoed,  out- 
an J  starting  him  in  the  furrows,  the  shovel  ting  the  weeds,  levelling  the  furrows  made  by 
should  be  dipped  in  the  middle  of  the  furrow,  the  cultivator,  and  drawing  a  little  earth  to  the 
and  the  dirt  raised  deposited  at  the  crossing  of  plants  when  required,  and  they  will  need  no 
the  farrow.    A  hand  should  follow,  to  level  more  working. 

ami  pat  down  the  hills  and  break  the  clods.        Insects. — The   cut-worms  will   continue  to 

This  process  is  necessary  to  give  the  requisite  trouble  the  cultivator  till  there  have  been  a  few 

depth  of  finely-pulverized  soil,  for  the  rapidly-  hot  days,  or  the  plants  get  leaves  as  large  as 

growing  roots  of  the  tobacco.  the  hand,  after  which  they  will  do  but  little 

The  following  are  the  directions  of  an  expe-  damage.    Missing  plants  may  be  reset  until 

rienced    tobacco-grower  for   netting   out    the  about  the  tenth  of  July;  after  that  time  they 

plants:  From  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  June  will  not  do  much.    The  top,  or  tobacco-worms, 

is  the  proper  time,  although,  if  it  is  seasonable,  begin  to  appear  about  as  soon  as  the  cut-worms 

Tip  to  the  fourth  of  July  will  do,  but  the  sooner  leave,  and  if  well  cleared  out  at  first,  when  they 

at  tor  the  first  of  June  the  better.    By  this  time,  can  be  more    easily   found,  much  time  and 

with  proper  care  and  attention,  the  plants  are  tobacco  will  be  saved. 

larjre  enough.    The  ground  should  be  well  sat-        Priming, — This  consists  in  pulling  off  the 

united  with  rain,  and  a  cloudy  day  is  much  the  bottom  leaves  to  the  number  of  four  or  five. 

best.     Immediately  after  a  rain,  or  between  As  these  leaves  are  coarse,  and  generally  imper- 

showers,  call  out  all  the  force,  for  the  work  is  feet,  tlieir  retention  increases  the  quantity  of 
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inferior  or  worthless  tobacco,  to  the  detriment  tobacco  begins  to  get  ripe  enoogii  to  be  ec 

of  the  more  perfect  leaves  in  weight  and  size.  When  the  leaves,  which  have  hitb^to  he«  d 

and  it  is  better  to  remove  them.    Some  plant-  a  uniform  green,  show  yellowish,  n^M.  v 

ers,  however,  prefer  to    retain    these  lower  brownish  spots  when  held  up  to  the  nm.  fei 

leaves.  sticky,  and  when  bent  break  oS  short  aad  ckst 

Topping, — ^The  top  or  seed-bad  will  gener-  the  tobacco  is  ripe  or  mature, 
allj  make  its  appearance  from  the  first  to  the        Before  thb  time  the  tobaoco-grower  mst 

tenth  of  Angast ;  as  soon  as  developed  enough  have  his  drying- house  or  tobacco-bam  id  we- 

to  be  got  hold  of  conveniently,  it  must  be  plete  order  to  receive  the  crop.   In  the  ^i- 

pinched  off.    The  exact  point  for  topping  must  ern  States,  sheds  or  scaffolds  erected  in  ± 

be  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  culti-  tobacco-fields  or  by  tlie  fences  are  aD  t^ :« 

vator.    Some  fields  of  tobacco  will  mature  a  necessary;  but  in  the  Kortbem States,!^ 

plant  of  eighteen  leaves,  while  others  will  not  ing-house  is  necessary.    This  hoose  isbaiht> 

more  than  twelve;  depending  upon  how  for-  give  room  for  the  free  hanging  np  of  the  tob*> 

ward  the  crop  is,   and  the   strength  of  the  co,  so  that  it  is  protected  ^om  the  son,  vi»; 

ground.    The  above  numbers  are  the  two  ex-  and  rain,  and  is  allowed  to  dry  by  tbefrcec:* 

treracs;   from  fourteen  to  sixteen  leaves  are  culation  of  the  air.     Any  boildhig,  tbempre. 

usnally  left  to  the  stalk,  when  topped  from  the  will  answer  which  has  a  good  mi,  boru-l 

first  to  the  fourth  of  August ;  when  delayed  as  sides,    and    enough    windows  and  air^^uo 

late  as  the  fifth  to  the  tenth,  from  twelve  to  (which  can  be  closed  at  will)  to  keep  up  icai 

fourteen.  circulation  of  air  inside,  and  also  to  k«<p  c<it 

Suckers. — After  the  top  is  taken  off  the  suck-  strong  and  too  quick  drying  wink  K  '^ 

ers  will  start,  one  from  the  base  of  each  leaf^  tobacco  is  grown  on  a  large  scale,  tbeboo^ 

those  at  the  top  making  their  appearance  first,  should  have  large  doorways  to  drive  a  rifx 

then  downward  in  succession.    These  must  be  in  and  out    There  must  be  sticks  aD  or* '►;« 

taken  off  as  fast  as  they  get  large  enough  to  be  house,  either  cross  or  lengthwise,  and  tt«« 

got  hold  of^  otherwise    a  great    amount    of  sticks  must  be  ready  and  in  their  place& 
growth  is  lost,  and  consequently  the  maturity        Before  harvesting  the  crop,  it  is  necestrr  a 

of  the  plant  retarded.    As  the  plant  approaches  determine  whether  the  stalks  shall  be  i^V. 

maturity,  great  care  should    be  exercised  in  speared^  pegged^  or  tied^  or  whe^tter.^vmi^ 

going  through  and  handling,  as  the  leaves  are  tne  smaller  Grerman  cultivators  inlDinoi^s^j 

daily  growing  brittle,  and  are  liable    to    be  elsewhere  practise,  the  leaves  titaHl  be  pisc^ 

broken  off  and  torn  by  careless  hands.    Turn  from  the  standing  stalk.    Each  plan  be  its  si* 

back  to  their  natural  position  all  leaves  tamed  vocates,  and  each  is  liable  to  some  objecricb. 

up  by  the  wind,  or  the  sun  shining  upon  the  "Where  splitting  is  resolved  upon,  the  kiJif^- 

under  side  of  the  leaf  will  soon  burn  it,  and  ing  is  the  process  of  harvestinff  as  deariw 

very  seriously  injure  the  color.  by  a  "Western  tobacco-grower:  *'Tike  li^f* 

Worming, — This  operation  is  simply  to  kill  butcher-knife  (sharp),  and,  standing  owr  ti^ 

the     *' tobacco- worms."      These    worms    are  plant,  split  the  stalk  right  down  throogt  ti= 

hatched  fi-om  eggs  deposited  by  what  is  called  middle,  stopping  before  you  get  to  the  k'^«- 

the  "  tobacco-fly."    It  is  a  large,  dusky-brown,  leaves;  then  take  out  your  knife  and «: t!*: 

winged  miller,  nearly  as  large  as  a  humming-  the  stalk  below  the  lower  leaves,  and  tike  t* 

bird.     It  lays  its  eggs  on  fair  evenings  and  stalk  at  the  bottom,  turn  the  plant  botuu  ^^^ 

moonlight  nights  in  July  and  August.    It  can  up,  and  stand  it  on  its  top.    It  is  a  short  > 

be  seen  almost  any  clear  evening,  among  what  l^t  it  so  stand  until  it  wilts.    If  it  i^ah<l«^^^ 

are  called  **  Jimson-weed-*,"  stramonium^  suck-  and  the  sun's  rays  are  powerful,  it  wiflrf^^* 

ing  the  flowers.  The  eggs  will  hatch  out  in  twon-  if  it  lies  too  long.     Have  some  lonf  pok?,  -^ 

ty-four  hours,  and  the  worms  commence  eating  convenient  size  to  handle,  previooalj  preM*^ 

when  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  continue  and  on  the  ground,  and  forks,  so  that  yos  W' 

to  eat  till  they  attain  the  length  of  four  or  five  build  a  scaffold  three  and  a  half  or  foor  i»* 

inches.    One  worm,  in  six  days,  will  destroy  high.    One  end  or  comer  will  commool?  rt** 

a  plant  so  completely  as  to  render  it  utterly  on  a  stump  or  on  the  fenc«.    HaTiog  amt>J 

valueless.    This  pest  is  vastly  more  numerous  your  poles,  lay  smaller  poles  or  raib  acrofe  c- 

in  some  seasons  than  in  others!.    The  worming  thus  form  a  frame,  across  which  yoor  tobscer 

of  the  crop,  when  they  are  numerous,  is,  by  far,  sticks   will   reach.     Have  the  tobacco-puBi 

the  most  disagreeable  and  tedious  labor  attend-  thus  wilted  cairied  to  the  scaffold  careft*-J  *' 

ing  it.    Much  of  the  value  of  the  crop  depends  as  not  to  bruise  them,  and  piled  ooovecwJ' 

upon  the  care  or  inattention  of  performing  this  the  *  hanger,'  who  will  take  the  planti^'^ 
part  of  the  work, 
planted  in  good  time- 

suckered,  topped,  cu  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

may  have  been  so  riddled  by  worms  as  to  be  stick,  at  regular  distances  apart  and 

comparatively   good  for  nothing  in  market ;  are  then  placed  on  the  scaffold,  so  thai  •^  - 

hence,  they  must  be  picked  off  and  destroyed,  plant  may  not  press  closely  against  an;  *<*: 

and  that  promptly.  plant,  nor  touch  the  ground.    This  pn*f^-^ 

In  two  or  three  weeks  after  topping,  the  applicable  to  the  cutting  of  the  entire  i^i* 
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"hanger"  stands  in  an  erect  position,  having  bunch),  confining  the  end  under  the  first  tan; 

for  a  tbothold  the  poles  on  the  tier  below  the  continue  to  wrap  smoothlj  and  neatly  until 

one  which  he  is  hanging ;  he  has  a  ball  of  to-  about  three  inches  of  the  leaf  reioiuDS,  tbea 

baoco-twhie  (a  twine  made  of  flax,  procurable  open  the  banch  in  the  middle  and  draw^rc- 

at  any  seed-store)  which,  for  convenience,  is  maining  part  of  the  leaf  through.    This  form 

carried  in  the  bosom  of  the  loose  blouse  gener-  a  neat  and  compact  ^^hand,"  that  will  bear  i 

ally  worn :  he  stands  with  the  left  side  to  tiie  great  deal  of  handling  withoot  coining  open. 

pole  on  which  the  tobacco  is  to  be  hung,  left  After  the  ground-leaves  have  hem  remord, 

arm  over  it ;  the  stalk  of  tobacco  is  handed  to  the  good  leaves  are  stripped  off  and  tied  v^  tk 

him  by  a  boy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  it  to  same  as  the  ground-leaves,  with  thisexcepiioQ: 

him ;  the  staUc  is  then  taken  in  the  left  hand  the  leaves  of  each  stalk  should  be  tied  k  i 

and  placed  against  the  side  of  the  pole,  the  butt  bunch  by  themselves,  to  preserre  a  mufornotr 

projecting  an  inch  or  two,  around  which  pro-  in  color  and  size,  as  tobacco  is  sold  in  the  n,ii- 

jection  the  twine  is  wound  from  left  to  right  ket  according  to  color  and  size;  therefore  if  ik 

(the  twine  having  previously  been  fastened  to  leaves  of  a  large  and  a  smaU  plants,  or  of  aiiark- 

the  pole) ;  the  next  stalk  is  placed  on  the  other  colored  and  a  light  one,  bo  tied  up  togetkr,  t 

side  of  the  pole,  just  far  enough  along  so  that  at  once  dimini^ies  the  appearance  aod  ^skt 

the  leaves  of  the  two  stalks  will  not  touch  and  of  the  crop. 

pole-burtiy  and  so  continue,  the  stalks  being        The  stalks  should  be  burned  on  tbe  k^ 

nung  alternately  on  the  sides  of  the  pole.  which  is  to  be  put  in  tobacco  the  next  jer. 

When  the  crop  is  gathered  and  cured  by  Where  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  maccfci- 

plucking  single  leaves,  the  lower  ones  are  gath-  tare  of  chewing-tobacco,  it  will  require  soir- 

ered  first,  ^nd  the  others  as  they  mature,  and  what  different  treatment.    It  is  sorted  isto 

they  are  strung  on  strings  instead  of  being  four  or  five  (qualities,  and  many  growers  don*; 

hung  on  sticks.    In  this  way  the  crop  will  be  make  it  up  mto  *'  hands,"  but  pile  the  ietw 

harvested  slower,  and  will  cost  more,  but  the  upon  each  other,  in  masses  four  to  ax  f«i  i- 

tobacco  will  be  of  more  even  quality  and  bet-  ameter  at  the  base,  and  from  one  and  a  bs¥t> 

ter.  two  feet  at  top;  it  is  then  covered  vitli  blci- 

8tripping. — At  the  setting  in  of  a  warm,  ets,  straw  mate,  etc,  and  fermented  tiE'^ 

drizzling,  wet,  foggy  spell  of  weather,  the  dry-  heap  gets  warm,  when  it  is  broken  i»  tsl 

ing-house  must  be  opened  on  all  sides  to  allow  packed  over  again,  the  position  of  the  We* 

the  damp  atmosphere  to  pervade  the  whole  in-  being  changed.    This  fermenting  process  ocii- 

terior ;  after  the  dry  leaves  have  become  damp  pies  from  twenty  to  forty  days,  and  T^^^- 

enough  to  allow  handling  in  any  degree  with-  close  watching  and  good  judgment    Vka  it 

out  breaking,  the  stalks  must  be  taken  off  the  is  completed,  the  leaves  are  tied  un  in  ks^^^ 

lath,  or  pulled  down  and  laid  in  heaps  about  of  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  wdgot,  rtrefcit*: 

eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high,  and  any  de-  even,  and  packed  in  boxes  or  bogsheadaj  pitssei 

sired  length ;  if  it  is  not  intended  to  strip  it  im-  tightly,  and  covered  when  it  is  ready  fbr  fc-' 

mediately,  it  should  be  conveyed  to  a  cellar  or  ket    The  best  qualities  are  used  for  fne^l 

other  apartment,  where  it  will  remain  damp ;  tobacco ;  the  seconds  and  inferior  for  plag  t  • 

it  should  not,  however,  be  suffered  to  remain  fillers  of  cigars.  While  the  poorest  and  we  ^teaa 

longer  than  two  or  three  days  in  heaps,  with-  are  made  into  snuff. 

out  examination,  as  there  is  sometimes  suffi-        In  the  Northern  and  North w^teni  Stalc^^ 

cient  moisture  remaining  in  the  stalks  or  frozen  is  usual  to  pack  the  tobacco,  after  it  is  strips - 

leaves  to  create  heat  and  rot  the  good  tobacco,  and  sorted,  in  bulks,  where  it  probtblj  oali-'- 

If  found  to  be  heating,  it  should  be  changed  goes  some  fermentation,  and  is  in  cofufitiuutt 

about  and  aired,  and  be  stripped  immediately,  sale,  or  for  packing  in  boxes  or  bogabe^k  i-* 

If  found  to  be  drying  out,  farther  evaporation  may  be  desired.    The  following  is  the  denrr- 

may  be  checked  by  covering  the  heaps  with  tion  of  the  bulking  process,  as  ooodwt<4  = 

damp  straw  or  corn-fodder.    Tobacco  is  usually  Ohio :  When  a  sufficient  quantity  is  stripjH:^^ : 

stripped  into  two  qualities,  "  ground-lea^"  or  commence  bulking,  make  two  place©  to  bull ; 

"fillers,"  and  "wrappers; "  the  leaves  that  lie  one  for  prime  and  one  for  ground  kaf:  ^ 

next  the  ground,  generally  from  two  to  four,  the  space  be  according  to  the  quantity  eft" 

are  always  more  or  less  damaged  by  sand  beat-  bacco  to  bulk.    A  bulk  3^  feet  high  and  Si*  V^ 

en  on  by  the  rain  and  other  causes,  hence  they  long  will  hold  ten  boxes,  or  about  fbor  thottf- 

only  command  about  half  the  price  of  the  good  lbs.  of  prime  tobacco;  the  sides  of  the  .-* 

tobacco  or  "  wrappers."     The  ground-leaves  must  not  be  enclosed,  but  left  open,  so  tha: " 

are  taken  off  first,  and  tied  up  separately  in  butts  can  dry  out ;  at  each  end  of  &e  bulk  f?  • 

bunches  or  "  hands ; "  this  is  performed  in  the  bulkhead  of  boards  to  build  against,  about  ti:* 

following  manner:    Take  off  one  leaf  after  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high:  secure  tt»- 

another,  until  there  is  contmned  in  the  hand  a  right  and  firm;  do  not  buHa  on  the  gr«t- 

sufficient  number  to  make  a  bunch  about  an  but  on  a  platform  or  floor.    Commence  «i  c 

inch  in  diameter  at  the  foot-stalks,  which  must  end  against  the  bulkhead,  take  one  hand  u  *  * 

be  kept  even  at  the  ends,  and  holding  the  bacco  at  a  time,  straighten  and  smooth  it.  *»* 

bunch  clasped  in  one  hand,  take  a  leaf  and  lay  it  on  the  floor  at  one  side  of  the  boik;  tw* 

wrap  it  around  (beginning  -at  the  end  of  the  another  as  above,  press  it  against  the  first  is- 
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90  proceed  to  lay  the  length  of  the  bulk;  then  and  confidence  of  his  people.  In  1827  he  was 
turn  and  lay  down  the  other  side  of  the  bulk,  elected  to  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  and 
letting  the  ends  of  the  tobacco  lap  over  the  first  Latin  languages  in  the  University  of  Vermont 
row  about  four  inches,  and  so  repeat,  keeping  at  Burlington,  and  won  n  high  reputation  for 
the  butts  even.  After  one  or  two  rounds  are  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  classical  attain- 
laid,  get  on  the  bulk  on  the  knees,  and  as  you  ments.  In  1842,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  James 
lay  a  hand  put  your  knee  on  it,  and  thus  pack  Marsh,  the  president  of  the  university,  Profess- 
aa  close  and  compact  as  possible.  When  not  or  Torrey  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Intel- 
bulking  down  have  boards  laid  on  the  tobac-  lectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  for  which  he  was 
CO,  and  weights  put  on  to  keep  the  tobacco  admirably  qualified.  While  holding  this  pro- 
level.  Keep  the  ground-leaf  separate  from  the  fessorship  he  edited  Dr.  Marsh's  previously 
prime.  unpublished  papers,  and  accompanied  them  by 
Packing. — ^Where  the  grower  prefers  to  pack  an  interesting  memoir  of  that  able  and  pro- 
his  own  tobacco,  he  can  either  do  so  in  boxes  found  thinker.  Soon  after  he  entered  upon 
or  hogsheads.  The  boxes  generally  contain  the  great  literary  work  of  his  life,  tlic  transla- 
from  300  to  400  lbs.  To  contain  the  latter  tion  and  careful  editing  of  Neander's  Church 
weight,  tliey  should  be  made  80  inches  square  History^  Professor  Torrey's  rendering  of  this 
by  43  inches  in  length  outside;  saw  the  end-  work,  and  his  notes,  greatly  enhanced  the 
boards  28  inches  long,  nail  them  to  two  li  inch  value  of  the  history.  After  the  death,  in  1855, 
square  slats,  so  that  the  head  will  be  28  inches  of  Rev.  Dr.  Worthington  Smith,  who  succeeded 
square ;  when  two  heads  are  made,  nail  the  Dr.  Marsh  as  president  of  the  university.  Pro- 
sides  of  the  box  to  the  heads,  so  as  to  come  feasor  Torrey  edited  his  sermons  and  prefixed 
even  with  the  outside  of  the  head,  the  sides  a  memoir.  President  Pease,  who  succeeded 
being  28  inches  wide;  then  nail  the  bottom  on  President  Smith,  died  in  1863,  and  Professor 
firmly;  the  top  can  be  nailed  slightly  until  after  Torrey  was  chosen  president.  His  health  was, 
the  tobacco  is  packed,  when  it  can  be  nailed  however,  so  infirm  that  he  was  hardly  able  to 
firm.  Set  your  box  by  the  side  of  the  bulk,  perform  the  duties,  and  in  1865  he  surrendered 
ajid  let  bne  hand  get  in  the  box  and  another  the  presidency  to  Mr.  Angell,  and  resumed  the 
pass  the  tobacco  to  him,  one  hand  at  a  time,  chair  of  Philosophy.  Latterly  he  had  been 
taking  care  not  to  shake  it  out,  but  put  in  the  compelled  to  meet  his  classes  at  his  own  house, 
box  as  it  conies  from  bulk,  with  the  butt  of  the  The  eminent  scholarship  of  Dr.  Torrey  was 
Iiand  next  the  end  of  the  box.  Place  close  universally  recognized ;  his  amiable  and  gentle 
and  press  with  the  knee  firmly ;  lay  alternate  character,  though  known  to  a  nai'rower  circle, 
courses  at  each  end,  and  if  the  tobacco  is  not  made  him,  in  that  circle,  the  object  of  an  un- 
long  enough  to  lap  sufficiently  to  fill  the  centre,  usual  veneration  and  love, 
put  a  few  hands  crosswise  in  the  centre.  When  TURKEY.  An  empire  in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  box  is  full,  place  it  under  a  lever;  have  a  Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  Present 
follower — which  is  a  cover  made  of  inch  boards  ruler.  Sultan  Abdul- Aziz-Khan,  born  February 
— nailed  to  two  pieces  of  scantling,  and  made  to  9,  1830;  succeeded  his  brother,  June  25,  1857. 
fit  inside  of  the  box ;  lay  this  on  the  tobacco,  Heir-apparent,  Abdul-Medjid-Klian,  nephew  of 
and  build  with  blocks  of  scantling  on  it  of  a  the  Sultan.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
sufficient  height  for  the  lever  to  be  clear  of  the  empire  are  estimated  as  follows : 
box  when  pressed.    Press  down  firmly  with  a    . 


Area  in 
8qa«r«  Miles. 


strong  lever,  and,  while  kneeing-in  another  box- 
ful, let  the  lever  retrain,  so  that  the  tobacco 

gets  set  in  the  box.    When  ready  take  the  lever    PoiMwions  in  Earope 207,483 

off  and  fill  up  as  before,  about  six  inches  higher  u  ^^^ ^'® '® 

than  the  box ;  press  it  below  the  top  of  the  box, 


»4S,740 


PopalttloD. 


15,TSO,000 

16.6A0,000 

5,650,000 


take  off  your  lever  and  nail  on  the  top  as  quick-  The  revenue  for  the  year  1865-'66  was  8,- 

ly  as  possible.   When  packed  in  hogsheads  (the  171,880  "  purses,"  expenditures  8,266,931,  de- 

elze  in  several  of  the  States  is  fixed  by  law  at  40  ficit  95,051.    (A  **  purse  "  is  a  little  over  $24.) 

inches  in  the  head,  and  62  in  leni?th),  each  will  Public    debt,   in   1867,   £69,142,270  sterling. 

contain  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  The  regular  army  consists  of  100,496  men.    The 

pounds.  number  of  war-vessels  in  1867  was  186  (among 

TORREY,  Rev.  Jossph,  D.  D.,  a  Congrega-  which  were  18  iron-cladh),  carrying  2,370  guns. 

tional  clergyman   and  author.  Professor  and  Some  of  the  countries   subject   to  Turkey 

President  of  the  University  of  Vermont ;  bom  have  almost  achieved  their  independence,  and 

in  Rom  ney,  Mass.,  in  1797;  died  at  Burlington,  only    pay   an    annual  tribute.    They  are — ^I. 

Vt.,   November    26,   1867.     He  received  his  Egypt,  which  has  been  treated  in  a  separate 

collegiate    education    at   Dartmouth    College,  article.     II.   Roitmakia.  (embracing  the   two 

where  he  graduated  in  1816,  and  immediately  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia).   Hos- 

entered   Andover  Theological  Seminary,   and  podar,  Prince  Charles  (Prince  of  Hohenzollern- 

pasded  through  the  usual  three  years*  course  Sigmariugen),  elected  by  the  people,  on  April 

there.     He  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pastor  20,  1866,  recognized  by  the  Turkish  Govem- 

at  Royalton,  Vermont,  the  same  year,  and  re-  ment,   October    24,   1866;    President   of   the 

mained  there  until  1827,  winning  the  esteem  ministry  in  1867,  Stephen  Golesco.    Popula- 
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tion  in   1860,   8,864848,  nearly  all   of  whom  a.  d.  1850,  a  few  years  before  the  OsmAiiHi 

belong    to    the   Greek   Church.     III.  Skkvia.  their  first  conquests  in  Europe.  TLe^e  c^^ 

T>..:««^  TLr:«i,««i  ttt   r\i  ^^^^„i^u   v.^«^  c^ 4.^,^  Turks  from  the  dominions  of  the  Sfcljouk  Saltan  of 

Pnnce,  Michael  III.  Obrenovich   born  Septem-  iconium,  and  are  called bythe  Greek*"*"  Koniarida.- 

ber4,  1835;    succeeded  hi8   father  Milo3  I.  in  They  wA^  once  in  great  numbers  about  TiinwTa,aad 

1860.     President   of  the   ministry  since  1862,  they  occupied  all  the  plain  between  Oasa  and  Pe&r«; 

Garashanin.      Population   in   1859,   1,078,281,  but  it  is  said  that  their  number  has  been  npiilj 

nearly  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  ^»min«hmg  smce  the  commencement  of  tha  ca- 

IV.  Montenegro.     Prince,  Nicholas    I.,  bom  "ft  results  from  these  accounts  that  there  may  be  a 

1840 ;  proclaimed  prince  in  1860,     Population  population  of  about  528,000  Christiana  and  387/^1 

m  1864,  196,288,  nearly  all  of  whom  belong  to  Mussulmans  in  the  parts  of  European  Turkey  wtidi 

the  Greek  Church  ^^^  Greeks  desire  to  annex  to  the  Hellenic  km^^dcs. 

,«^."  ""^  dependencies  of  Tnrkey   n>ade  in  ''Jl^S^^i^:^'' ^'^T.n^^ ofh^^^ 

1867  renewed  efforts,  sometimes  openly,  some-  raise  it  to  1,570,000 ;  and  if  Epinis  and  Thc««a]T  wet 

tirof  s  secretly,  to  enlarge  their  rights  and  pre-  also  added,  the  population  would  b©  2,350,<>oo,  o< 

pare  for  entire  independence.     The  Pacha  of  whom  upward  of  800,000  would  be  Miwanhmnw. 

Egypt  asked  for  and  obtained  a  new  title,  im-  In  Bulgaria  there  were  also  proclamatioss 

plying  semi-sovereign  rights.    The  demands  of  from  a  National  Committee,  and  considertbie 

the  Prince  of  Servia,  for  the  evacuation  of  all  agitation,  but  no  serious  disturbance, 

the  Servian  fortresses  by  the  Turkish  troops.  As  the  agitation  in  the  Christian  prorisco 

was  also  granted  by  a  firman  of  April  10th,  on  has  the  sympathy  of  the  Goyemments  of  Rw- 

the  sole  condition  that  the  Turkish  flag  should  ela  and  Greece,  the  relations  of  Turkey  to  these 

continue  to  be  hoisted  by  the  side  of  the  Servian,  powers  were  any  thing  but  friendly.  Russt  «- 

The  Christian  provinces  continued  to  be  pro-  peatedly  endeavored  to  obtain   the  indefet- 

foundly  agitated.    The  insurrection  in  Candia  denoe  of  Candia,  and  new  concessions  for  the 

lasted  throughout  the  year,  and  was  at  the  other  Christian  provinces;    bat   the  T^r^^ 

close  not  suppressed.    {See  Candia.)    A  new  (Government  declined  to  promise  any  thing  ci- 

insurrection    of   the    Maronite    chief  Joseph  cept  to  introduce  some  reforms  into  the  geocral 

Karam,   in    January,   was  of  short  duration,  administration  of  the  empire,  and  into  that  of 

the  Christian  Governor  of  the  Libanon,  Daud  some  of  the  Christian  provinces.      In  Jmat  a 

Pacha,  compeUing  him  to  leave  Syria  (Jan-  decree  was  promulgated  permitting  foreigner* 

uary  31st)  for  Algeria.     In  Epirus  and  Thes-  to  hold  property.     In  July  the  Porte  conftrred 

saly,   committees,  styling  themselves  "Provi-  four  superior  appointments  on  Christ ian.s  three 

siorial  Governments,"  called  the  people  to  arms  Greeks  and  one  Armenian,  who  were  respee- 

and  appealed   for  aid  and   sympathy  to  the  tively  nominated  Deputy- Governors  of  Saknici, 

Christian  powers.    But  reports  of  risings  proved  Smyrna,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Yanina.    In  As- 

generally  either  fabrications  or  exaggerations,  gust  it  was  decided  that  a  new  CoonciJ  d 

and    no    important    military  operations    took  State  should  be  formeil,  to  be  composed  of  ccc 

place ;    the    excitement,    however,    continued  Mussulmans  and  ten  Christians, 

throughout  the  year,  and  a  majority  of  the  In  its  resistance  to  Russia,  the  Tarkisb  Got- 

Greek   inhabitants  seemed  to  be  desirous  to  emment  had  generally  the  sympatJiy  of  Fr&Bte, 

effect  their  separation  from  Turkey,  and  annex-  England,  and  especially  Austria,  which  rc$:irdt 

ation  to  Greece,  as  soon  as  possible.    It  is  diffi-  it  as  the  main  object  of  its  foreign  policy  to 

cult  to  obtain  trustworthy  statistics  of  popula-  counteract  the  influence  of  Rossia  upoe'  the 

tion   in  tliese  two  provinces ;    the  following  Slavonian  tribes  in  Austria  and  Turkey.    Ike 

statement,  from  a  well-informed  corresp(mdent  Sultan,  in   1867,  visited  the  conrts  of  Parix 

of  the  Loudon  Times^  is  the  best  information  London,  and  Vienna^  and  at  each  met  with  a 

that  has  been  published :  cordial  reception.    Turkey,  in  1867,  appointed 

The  population  of  Epirus,  inoluding  the  provinces  for  the  first  time  a  minister  resident  for  the 

of  Joannina.  Delvmo,  and  Avlona,  is  about  857,860  United  States.     The  man  elected  for  thi»  wssu 

G.^eT^fech^'tK^a^  arZrS.%7  Bl««?°«  ^ey,  b  a  member  of  the  R<«nan  C^ 

these  about  200,000  are  Christians  (Greeks  and  Albani-  "^^""!!^"-    ,.  ,          .          ^,.      .            ,..    . 

an8).and  157,000  Mussulmans  (Albanians  and  Turks).  The  first  diplomatic  publication  which  MS 

In  the  province  of  Joannina,  or  Southern  Epirus,  been  issued  from  the  Turkish   Forei|rn    Office 

SJ^JI??  ™T  t^^J^^iP  Christiana,  and  hardly  ^gg  distributed   to  the  foreign    minister*  $X 

equal ;  but  in  Avlona  there  are  upward  of  87,500  Mus-  Ked  Book,    of  185  quarto  pages,  and  coBtmm 

Bulmans,  and  only  47,000  Christians.  43  dispatches  from  the  Ministry  for  Foreijff 

With  regard  to  Thessaly,  accounts  vary  strangely.  Affairs*,  besides  the   Sultan's  firman    and  tW 

The  population  of  the  whole  countiy  south  of  Mbunt  Qrand  Vizier's  proclamations  to  the  CrYtna. 

Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  Mountains  18  estimated  ^y^  »  „   /.  .  ♦i.^  „>i«,;«:„*.^*;,.^  ..«^».»^:..*^«. 

at  about  400,000.    In  Greek  accounts  the  number  of  ^/  J^w  for  the  admin istratiTe  reorganu^ 

Christians  is  said  to  be  about  823,000,  andofMussul-  of  the  island,  and  that  creaUng  the  new  vibfi 

mans  only  40,000:  but  Turkish  accounts  give  the  system  of  government  in  the  other  proriaces 

number  of  Mussulmans  as  about  150,000,  and  of  of  the  empire.      The  collection  of  di<iMCdK» 

ac^^ir  ThJ  ^^W^opSatio^n  o^^^^^^^  commences  with  one  written  as  early  a*  tht 

consUta'in  part^MussuhnSis  who  were  settled  ih  22d  of  August,  1866,  and  extcndii  to  th«  l»th 

the  country  Dy  the  usurper  John  Cantacuzene,  about  of  February,  1868,  and,  as  the  omj  omcial  pob- 
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127th  article  of  tho  penal  code  which  punishes  ernment.   The  instroctions  to  tbe  military  eon- 

with  death  those  who  recrnit  armed  bodies  in  manders,  which  begin  by  repeating  tlie  declars- 

Greece  without  the  sanction  of  the  Govern-  tion  made  from  time  to  time  in  sQccesdre  di?- 

ment,  and  also  those  who  enlisit  for  a  forei^  patches,  ^^  the  Cretan  insurrection  no  looficr 

expedition ;  or  the  136th  article,  which  inflicts  exist?,"  enforce  the  necessity  of  treating  tbe  ia* 

imprisonment  on  those  who    enlist  Hellenic  habitants,  justly  and  kindly;  of  pitserrinf  tbe 

subjects  for  the  service  of  a  foreign  power :  strictest  discipline  among  the  troops;  of  lery- 

The  HeUenic  Government  has  not  declared  war  ?»e  n?  requisitions,  but  purchasing  ill  proTt*- 

wrainst  us,  but  aU  the  HcUenes  declare  it,  and  the  ions  m  the  ordmary  way ;  of  preventing  la? 

Government  says  it  is  not  responsible.    Is  that  posi-  imury  to  property  or  outrage  to  person;  ttA 

tion  tenable  ?. . .  .Besides,  it  responds  to  omr  friendly  of  acting  wholly  on  the  defensive,  exwpt  towel 

renresentations  by  armaments.    The  last  vote  of  the  ubrj^^^,,     Each  commander  is  enjoined  to 

Chamber  relative  to  a  loan  is  a  sufficient  proof,  and  "**6ti""o.       ^^^^  ^"*    r  u-    j«-*-;J     / 

the  object  of  these  preparations  is  a  mystery  to  no  promote  the  pacification  of  his  distnct  as  Jir  t» 

one For  the  future  we  must  regulate  our  conduct  possible  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  bj  a 

according  to  that  of  the  Hellenic  Government.  strategic  disposition  of  his  troops,  and  ly  m- 

Two  telegrams  from  Safvet  Pacha,  ad  interim  ciliatoiy  behavior  to  the  inhabitwitH. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  dated  July  27th  Fuad  Pacha  replies  on  thelSthofDec^abtr 
and  August  1  st,  contradict  the  report  of  aUeged  ^,  a.  rejomder  made  by  Mr.  Tncoupis,  ibc  Gink 
massacres  of  Christians  in  Crete,  and  state  that  minister,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Alk- 
any  such  acts  would  be  severely  punished  by  t^}^  irregukrs  on  the  Greek  frontier,  and  mts 
the  Porte— adding  also,  that  vessels  would  that  if  only  a  part  of  the  long  cataloged  of  jl- 
be  provided  to  convey  to  other  parts  of  the  leged  misdeeds  of  those  trooi^  enumenUalbT 
empire  families  wishing  to  leave  the  island,  but  ^r.  Tncoupis  can  be  proved,  the  Port*  vul 
that  the  Porte  would  not  assent  to  their  being  not  lose  the  opportumty  of  proving  ita  m^^- 
removed  to  Greece,  "the country  which  is  the  ^ncy  and  sincerity.  Fuad  Pacha  then  revcft 
sole  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  have  been  ^  the  complaint*?  of  the  Thwsalian  petitwiOT, 
inflicted  on  the  island."  Under  date  of  the  which  still  remwned  onaatisfied. 
18tb  of  September  is  published  the  second  am-  The  volume  also  contains  Fuad  ?$^  fcr? 
nesty  offered  to  the  insurgents,  to  expire  on  Oc-  and  ably-wntten  memorandnm,  datM  May  it, 
tober  20th ;  and  on  the  8d  of  the  latter  month,  18^7,  on  the  execution  of  the  HatU.Hn»aT«n 
Fuad  Pacha  announces  the  Grand  Vizier's  of  1866,  and  the  full  text  of  the  f^J»»«^*^ 
departure  on  the  previous  day  on  his  special  the  reorganization  of  the  government  of  IWt. 
mission  to  Crete,  and  transmits  also  a  copy  of  The  latter,  which  fills  thirty-five  pafw,  ui 
the  scheme  of  new  administration  which  his  nimutely  detaUed  daboration,  and  w  oa^ 
highness  was  charged  to  establish  in  the  i=^land.  stood  to  be  tiie  model  of  a  reformed  adraiairtn- 
Of  this,  Fuad  Pacha  says :  ^7^  system  for  the  other  provinces  of  the  wa- 
it will  be  seen  that  the  new  r^gUment  contfdns  the  I'^CS;,  .,  ^,  ^,  ...  -.,  e  -p  ^..^«  Tw 
most  solid  guarantees  of  an  administration  adapted  While  the  Christian  tnbes  Of  ioropean  iw- 
to  insure  real  prosperity  to  the  island.  These  guar-  key  are  to  a  large  extent  endeavoring  to  «iaii- 
anteesj  while  they  are  a  satisfaction  accorded  to  the  cipate  themselves  from  the  rule  of  the  Solta 
Christian  population  of  tho  ishmd.  the  administration  amonff  the  Mussulmans  a  projrressive  partti* 
of  which  will  be  shared  between  the  Mussulmans  and  ^  J^  i  •  i,  ..  ™.  j„*^*k^  finite  tL* 
the  Christians,  whose  notables  will  be  consulted  at  foninng  which  recommends  to  the  Saltan  w 
need  as  to  the  details  of  the  application  of  the  new  introduction  of  a  liberal  form  of  goveramen.  t 
organization,  have  in  some  measure  become  necessary  the  best  means  to  save  the  integrity  of  tbe  ta- 
in order  to  repair  the  injuries  caused  by  late  events,  pi^g  anj  defeat  the  plans  of  Russia.    Tbe  n»i 

.?;L' pSho^rtoTo!"'"*"  '"'"'•  "''*'"  "  '^  Iraportant  among  the  dcH^ments  i^  M^ 

*^  party  is  a  letter  from  Mostapha  Faal  racw  w 

On  the  13th  of  October  Fuad  Pacha  sent  a  the  Sultan,  published  in  Turkish  and  FVews- 

telegram  to  the  Turkish  ministers  at  the  courts  Tlie  writer,  after  reminding  the  Sultan  U  It^ 

of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  St.  Peters-  devotion  to  his  Majesty,  and  of  his  fonM^a^ 

burg,  and  Florence,  strongly  protesting  against  tempts  to  expose  the  abuses  .of  adminfetra^ 

the  removal  of  Cretan  families  by  the  vessels  thus  refers  to  the  grievances  of  the  MMMi"*^ 

of  foreign  powers,  a  proceeding  his  highness  reformers: 

ascribed  to  feelings  of  humanity  suggested  by  _.       .          i*     v  w     u    .♦ -™.^  ♦>.#  rh* 

the  false  reports  of  Turkish  massacres  and  per-  ^^'^^^'^fj^^^^^:^^^^ 

secutions  in  Crete.  of  our  enemies  abroad ;  but  they  an  alto  a  W** 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  Foreign  Min-  of  the  general  situation  caused  to  your  people  «  ^ 

ister  of  the  Porto  transmits  the  Grand  Vizier's  races  and  creeds  by  a  system  of  governnwit  «-- 


live  reorganizaiion  or  me  ijjiauu,  anu  very  pre-  that  the  Christians  alone  m  1  urkey  are  ™'9'*|V 

ciso  instructions  to  the  civil  commissioners  and  the  arbitrary  action^  the  suflferinffa,  and  tke^^*?''^ 

mUitary   commanders    of    each   district- evi-  tionofallkmds  which  spring  from  oppre^^ 

dences  Faad  Pacha  remarks,  of  the   spirit  of  ^.e^o  fo^'Mrp"we?'nJ?^'s'^& »^ 

moderation  and  the  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  are^perhaps  more  unworthUy  despoiled,  mow  b^*^ 

the  Cretans  which  animate  the  Sultan's  Gov-  down  imder  the  yoke,  than  thoae  who  igaffl*  ** 
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without  charge,  and  unwilling  to  settle.    Be-  The  "Annual  Oonferenoe  of  the  Western  Tiii- 

sides  the  National  Conference,  and  in  conneo-  tarian  Churches  "  was  held  at  CWcago,  on  ihe 

tion  witli   it,  tliere  are  fourteen  local  confer-  28d  of  October.    The  report  of  the  execaUTe 

ences  in  different  parts  of  the  country.   Of  Sun-  committee  made  the  following  statement  on  the 

day-school    societies  there  are  seven.     There  operations  of  the  past  year : 

are  thirteen  ministerial  associations,  three  theo-  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  j^  the  support  of  twelve  putas 

logical  schools,  with  sixty-seven  students,  and  and  missionaries,  and  one  theologicfd  sUident.  Ttnt 

six  publications.      Three  Conferences  are  or-  new  chorch  edifices  have  been  erected  and  paid  for, 

ganized,  under  the  name  of  Liberal  Christian  "i  part,  by  our  contributions.    Preaching  has  bm 

(embracing  Uait^iaa.  and  UoiversalUts),  one  JTrnt^^h'u^X^'.XSn^^^S^ 

m  Central   New    York,  one  m  Vermont,  and  in  no  year  of  our  existence  has  there  been  »o  much  gew 

one  in  Maine ;  and    there  are  five  Christian  end  missionary  labor  performed  wiUiin  oar  bonodi, 

Unions,  one  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  so  manv  books,  tracts,  and  papers  sold  and  distribottd. 

New  York,  Brooklyn,  Washington,  and  Chi-  and  so  large  an  amount  of  money  wUeded  to  the  t». 

cago.                                                       •'  nousobjeetsdemandmgourattent^ 

The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Last  year's  Conference  at  Buffalo  had  voted 
other  Christian  Churehee  (organized  1865)  is  to  raise  $6,000  for  the  mis^onary  fund  darieg 
composed  of  such  delegates,  elected  once  in  the  year,  but  nothing  has  been  coo^buted 
two  years,  not  to  exce^  three  from  any  one  toward  it.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  n!se 
church,  including  the  minister,  who  shall  $5,000  for  the  organization  of  sodeties  in  van- 
officially  be  one  as  any  of  the  churches  may  ous  parts  of  the  West.  A  resolutian  for  coo- 
accredit  to  it  by  a  certificate  of  their  appoint-  bining  the  Conference,  for  missionary  purposes, 
ment.  The  "  American  Unitarian  Associa-  with  the  American  Unitarian  Assodati*>ii,  was 
tion  "  of  Boston,  the  "  Conference  of  the  reported  by  the  committee  on  that  subject,  aad 
Western  Churches,"  and  other  Unitarian  or-  laid  over  for  consideration  till  next  y^r. 
ganizations,  are  also  entitled  to  representation  Cheering  reports  were  received  from  the  Mead- 
in  it.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  ville  Theological  School  and  Antioch  Colkfe, 
held  at  New  York,  in  1865,  the  second  in  and  from  most  of  the  churches.  The  Co«- 
Syracuse,  in  1866.  The  third  meeting  will  be  ference  adopted  resolutions  expressing  grati- 
held  in  1868.  fication  at    emancipation,  recommending  the 

The  forty-second  .  annual  meeting  of  the  education  of  the  freed  men,  and  approving  the 
American  Ifnitarian  Association  was  held  at  objects  and  action  of  the  American  Freediocn's 
Boston,  on  the  28th  of  May.  The  treasurer's  Union  Commission.  Another  resolution  rectw- 
report  showed  receipts  and  disbursements  to  mended  the  holding  a  Sunday-school  cocres- 
the  amount  of  $177,526.22.  The  amounts  of  tion  in  each  State.  A  committee  was  appointed 
the  trust  fund  are  as  follows :  General  fond,  to  see  what  opportunity  there  may  be  for  or- 
$26,400;  Hay  ward  fund,  $20,060;  Kendall  ganizing  liberal  religious  thought  and  feehnf 
fund,  $2,000;  Lienow  trust  fund,  $3,800;  Per-  among  the  Germans,  and,  hi  connection  witk 
kins  fund,  $8,000 ;  balance  of  temporary  in-  the  executive  committee,  to  carry  on  whatevo' 
vestments,  $23,000.  During  the  year,  the  work  may  be  deemed  necessary  till  the  next 
Association  had  aided  58  organized  societies  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
with  money,  had  afforded  preaching  in  126  In  England  there  are  about  300  Unitsriaa 
towns  and  cities  where  up  Unitarian  organiza-  ministers  who  have  charge  of  congregatit»^ 
tion  existed,  employed  18  missionaries  for  three  In  Ireland  there  are  three  Presbyterian  bodies 
months  or  more,  and  86  ministers  for  shorter  which  in  point  of  doctrine  are  regarded  as  Uni- 
periods,  formed  permanent  organizations  in  8  tarians,  namely:  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
places,  and  had  good  prospects  in  80  more.  A  Antrim,  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulko;  and 
mission  has  been  opened  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  Synod  of  Munster.  Together  they  fona 
with  a  school  of  112  pupils,  an  industrial  school  the  "Non-Subscribing  Presbyterian  Asaocta- 
of  54  pupils,  and  a  Sunday-school  of  98  pupils,  tion  of  Ireland,"  which  meets  annually.  In  tfee 
The  Indian  mission  has  been  aided  by  a  general  English  colonies  the  Unitarians  had,  in  1860, 
bequest,  and  is  doing  well,  and  a  missionary  seven  chapels.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  tke 
has  been  commissioned  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Unitarians  exist  as  a  separate  denomioatke 
mission  in  India  is  under  tlie  charge  of  Mr.  only  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Transylvama, 
Dall,  who  superintends  five  schools — ^a  school  where  they  number  a  population  of  over  501,000. 
for  useful  arts,  a  vernacular  school,  a  native  The  British  and  Foreigb  Unitarian  Assom- 
girls'  school  (40  pupils),  the  Mary  Carpenter  or  tion  held,  in  1867,  its  forty-seoond  annoal  meet- 
ragged  school,  and  another  mission  school  (260  ing.  A  prosperous  condition  of  the  deoonuns- 
boys) — and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  labor-  tion  was  reported.  The  Unitarian  chure-bee  of 
ing  at  Madras.  There  are  also  schools  at  Salem  Transylvania  annually  send  over  a  student  to 
and  Secunderabad,  receiving  assistance  from  complete  his  education  at  Manchester  Ne* 
the  Unitarian  Association.  The  Association  College.  The  report  gave  an  encouraging  aiP- 
has  published  several  new  works,  circulated  count  of  the  condition  of  misaona  conneriad 
53,000  tracts,  and  given  its  publications  to  38  with  the  Association  in  the  north  of  En^ldsd 
public  libraries.  All  the  branches  of  its  work  and  Scotland,  referred  to  the  format»>n  d  a 
were  reported  in  a  healthful  condition.  theological  library  for  the  use  of  roembetv 
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all  free  inqnirers  reoommended  by  them,  and 
to  the  distribution  of  books  and  tracts  during 
the  year. 

The  movement  for  a  union  of  Unitarians  with 
Universalists  and  others  of  similar  "  Liberal " 
faith,  which  for  some  time  has  been  going  on 
in  this  country,  has  now  been  begun  in  England 
also.  On  November  21st  the  first  meeting  of 
the  friends  of  the  movement  was  held  in  Lon- 
don. The  committee  ^hich  had  been  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  new  union  pre* 
sented  its  report,  which  wa-^  prefaced  by  the 
following  "preamble  and  declaration  of  ob- 
jects " : 

WherecKf  for  ages  past,  Christians  havo  been  taught 
that  correct  conceptions  of  divine  things  are  necea- 
sarv  to  acceptance  with  God,  and  to  religious  relations 
witti  each  other ;  and,  in  vain  pursuit  of  orthodoxy, 
have  parted  into  rival  churches,  and  lost  the  bond  of 
common  work  and  love ;  and  whereas^  with  the  pro- 
gressive changes  of  thought  and  feeling,  uniformity 
m  doctrinal  opinion  becomes  ever  more  precarious, 
while  moral  and  spiritual  affinities  grow  and  deepen  ; 
and  whereas^  the  l>ivine  will  is  summed  up  by  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  in  love  to  Gk>d  and  love  to  man ;  and 
the  terms  of  pious  union  amon]^  men  should  be  as 
broad  as  those  of  communion  with  God — ^this  society, 
desiring  a  spiritual  fellowship  coextensive  with  these 
terms,  invites  to  common  action  all  who  deem  meu 
responsible,  not  for  the  attainment  of  divine  truth, 
but  only  for  the  serious  search  of  it ;  and  who  rely. 
for  the  religious  improvement  of  human  life,  on  filial 
pietjf  and  brotherly  charity,  with  or  without  more 

f 'articular  agreement  in  matters  of  doctrinal  theology, 
ts  object  is,  by  relieving  the  Christian  life  from  re- 
liance on  theological  articles  or  external  rites,  to  save 
it  from  conflict  with  the  knowledge  and  couscienoe 
of  mankind,  and  bring  it  back  to  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  harmony  between  God  and  man. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  society  should  be 
called  "  The  Free  ^Christian  Union,"  and  to 
establish  a  central  church  in  London.  An 
amendment^  offered  by  Mr.  Shaen,  taking  ex- 
ception to  the  use  of  the  word  "  Christian  "  as 
being  calculated  to  exclude  many  of  the  great 
thinkers  and  public  instructors  of  the  age,  was, 
after  some  discussion,  withdrawn,  and  the 
scheme  adopted.  The  governing  body  was 
then  appointed. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST.  The 
following  are  the  mission  statistics  of  the 
United  Brethren :  During  the  year  ending  May, 
1867,  three  missionaries  employed  in  the  for- 
eign field,  81  on  the  frontier,  and  127  in  the 
Lome  fields.  These  received  ft*om  the  missions 
they  served,  as  salary,  $41,903.55,  and  they 
were  paid  from  the  missionary  fund  $29,566.69, 
making  a  total  of  $71,470.24,  and  an  average 
salary  of  $338.72.  Number  of  missions,  200; 
appointments,  1,049;  members,  13,787;  col- 
lected for  missions,  $3,220.69 ;  meeting-houses, 
130;  Sunday-schools,  368;  teachers,  987; 
Bcliolars,  14,708. 

The  General  Publishing  House  of  the  United 
Brethren  Churcli  is  located  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at  forty 
thousand  dollars.  Three  papers  are  published 
by  the  Publishing  House :  The  Religious  Tel&- 
9cope^  weekly  (circulation,  12,000);  the  Chil- 
dren'a  Friend^  semi-monthly  (circulation  80,- 


000);  the  Missionary  Visitor,  semi-monthly. 
A  German  weekly,  the  Frohliche  BotscJurfteTy 
is  published  at  Lebanon,  Pa. 

The  "Almanac  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  for  the  year  1868  "  publishes  the  follow- 
ing statistics : 


CONFERENCSS. 

RoeI«tl€s. 

Al^socn* 

IUn«niiit 
PrMchen. 

East  PennsylvaDla.. 

PennsylTania 

Alleghany 

Ylre  nia  (estimated). 

Parkersburtr 

Western  Beserve... 
Eric 

165 

119 

154 

95 

91 

102 

98 

48 

86 

101 

7T 

19 

89 

125 

125 

85 

154 

183 

219 

119 

lis 

153 

99 

142 

110 

82 

94 

5T 

29 

4t 

61 

68 

6T 

65 

62 

6 

•  • 
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4.915 
4,477 
4,880 
8,500 
2,905 
2,520 
1,629 
1,121 
1,918 
2,882 
2,735 
271 
882 
4,9S9 
4,576 
8,814 
8,761 
6,161 
7,815 
8,026 
1,818 
4,064 
8,440 
4,029 
8,120 
2,265 
1,971 
1,298 
480 
502 
1,886 
1,497 
1,450 
1,427 
1,258 
209 
402 
106 

23 
29 
25 
10 
20 
24 
88 

Canada 

11 

Kanswfl. ..........  ^ 

84 

Missonri 

26 

Muskingnm 

Gallfornfa. 

Oreffon 

20 
9 
6 

White  Elver 

Indiana 

29 
21 

Miami 

25 

Auglaize 

24 

Sandasky 

45 

Scioto 

87 

Michigan 

21 

North  Michigan..... 
St.  Joseph 

28 
47 

Upper  Wabash 

Lower  Wabash 

Illinois 

26 

82 
26 

Central  Illinois 

Bnck  River 

29 
29 

Wisconsin 

15 

Fox  Elver 

12 

Minnesota 

15 

North  Iowa 

20 

Iowa 

15 

East  Des  Moines .... 
West  Des  Moines. . . 

Ohio  German 

Tennessee 

26 

20 

19 

9 

Kentucky 

6 

Cascade. 

4 

Total  for  1S67 

Total  for  1866..... 

8,445 
8,291 

97,988 
91,670 

887 

799 

Increase 

143 

6,418 

48 

There  are  4,428  preaching-places,  2,042  Sun- 
day-schools, with  94,180  scholars  and  14,003 
officers  and  teachers.  The  collections  were : 
for  preachers'  salaries,  $218,869.27;  missions, 
$26,999.47;  conference  collections,  $3,957.57; 
Sunday-schools,  $25,054.04;  Bihle  cause,  $4,- 
416.55.  The  total  or  all  collections  was  $418,- 
720.11,  an  increase  of  77,440.20  from  last  year. 

The  literary  institutions  of  the  Church  are 
the  following:  Otterbein  University,  "Wester- 
ville,  Franklin  County,  0. ;  Hartsville  Univer- 
sity, Hartsville,  Bartholomew  County,  Ind. ; 
Westfield  CoUege,  Westfield,  111. ;  Lebanon 
Valley  College,  Annville,  Lebanon  County,  Pa. ; 
Lane  University,  Lecompton,  Kansas ;  Western 
College,  "Western,  Linn  County,  Iowa;  Cot- 
tage Hill  Female  College,  York,  Pa. ;  Roanoke 
Classical  Seminary,  Roanoke,  Ind. ;  Philomath 
College,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

The  bishops  are  five  in  number,  and  are 
elected  at  every  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence. 

The  next  General  Conference  of  the  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren  will  be  held  in  Leba- 
non, Pa.,  commencing  on  the  third  Thursday  ip 
May,  1869. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


UNITED  STATES.  The  restoration  of  the 
SoatherQ  States  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  States  as  coequal  members  of  the  Union, 
received  the  approval  of  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  Government  at  an  early 
period  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1865. 
Congress,  however,  not  only  withheld  its  assent, 
but  during  its  session  in  June,  1866,  had  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  precedent  to  such  recog- 
nition, the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  known  as  Article  14. 
(See  Annual  Ctolopjedia  for  1866,  page  194.) 
This  amendment  made  all  persons,  bom  or 
naturalized  within  the  United  States,  citizens 
of  the  United  State?  and  of  the  State  in  which 
they  resided.  It  recjuired  that  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  Uni^  States 
should  not  be  abridged  by  the  law  of  any  State ; 
thus  removing  all  distinctions  of  color  in  the 
enjoyment  of  citizenship.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided, by  section  5  of  this  amendment,  that  *'  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

The  amendment,  however,  recognized  the 
antliority  to  grant  or  withhold  the  elective 
franchise  as  existing  in  the  State  government ; 
and  stipulated  that  when  the  right  to  vote  was 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  a 
State,  such  inhabitants,  being  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
basis  of  representation  in  such  State  should  be 
proportionally  reduced. 

The  question  really  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment was,  tlie  admi^ion  to  citizenship  and  the 
ballot  of  the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States.  It 
was  the  opinion  then  existing  that  the  authority 
to  determine  this  question  resided  in  the  States 
severally,  and  nowhere  else.  The  amendment 
was  submitted  to  the  States  at  the  time  of  the 
action  of  Congress  in  June,  but  the  Legisla- 
tures of  only  a  few  assembled  previous  to  Janu- 
ary, 1867.  The  question  was  therefore  fairly 
before  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
The  action  of  these  Legislatures  up  to  March 
2d,  when  Congress  adopted  other  measures,  to- 
gether with  the  negro  population,  as  shown  by 
the  last  general  census  of  1860,  was  as  follows : 
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Connecticut. 'June 

New  Hampshire 'July 

Tennessee SJuly 

New  Jersey Sept. 

Oregon Sept. 

Vermont Oct. 

Ohio Jan. 

Missouri Jan. 

New  York Jan. 

Kansas 'Jan. 

IllinoiB !  Jan. 

Maine 'Jan. 

West  Virginia 'Jan. 

Minnesota 'Jan. 

Indiana Jan. 

Nevada 'Jan. 

Pennsylvania Feb. 

Wisconsin 'Feb. 

Hhode  Island Feb. 
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Colored 
population. 


8,627 

494 

283,019 

25,318 

128 

709 

86,678 

118,508 

49,005 

625 

7,628 

1,827 

•  •  «  • 

259 

11,428 

45 

56,849 

1,171 

8,952 


The  number  of  States  wliich  ratified  tfe 
ameDdment  previous  to  March  2d  was  nineteo, 
and  the  number  which  rejected  it  was  tweirt 
Subsequently  Massachusetts  ratified  on  Ibrcit 
20th,  and  Maryland  r^ected  it  on  l£arcb  23d. 

During  the  session  of  Congress,  and  ptrtin- 
larly  in  January,  1867,  many  public  vxetit^p 
of  colored  people  and  their  friends  were  heM. 
relative  to  the  elective  franchise.  On  Jimurr 
8th  a  national  convention  of  colored  soldieR 
and  sailors  assembled  in  Philadelphia.  Dek- 
gates  were  present  from  Pennsylvania,  Xev 
York,  New  Jersey,  District  of  Colranbii,  >V 
ginia.  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  IGe^ 
gan,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  The  conventipQ 
was  called  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  mm*! 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Colored  Soldiers'  and  Sd- 
ors'  League,  held  in  Wa^ington  on  the  I'Jti 
of  September,  1866,  wherein  a  general  inviti- 
tion  was  extended  to  all  colored  men  vbo  hti 
served  in  the  Union  Army  or  Navy  dnriogd-e 
war,  and  **  who  believe  that  they  Lave  noc  re- 
ceived from  the  Government  a  doe  recognitJon 
of  their  services,  and  who  further  belief  tU 
in  sustaining  the  Union  by  arms  they  b*Te  dot 
a  right  to  the  ballot" 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  l^ 
knowledging  "  the  indebtedness  of  their  rare 
to  Almighty  God  in  His  manifold  blessigs  is 
vouchsafing  freedom  to  their  enslaved  bredirtti 
expressing  their  thanks  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  to  Congress  for  their  stead&sl  ei* 
ertions  in  their  behalf,  despite  the  opp«sB^ 
measures  of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
declaring  the  denial  of  the  right  of  safirafc  to 
all  American  citizens  regardless  of  coJor  ▼« » 
blasphemous  denial  of  the  divine  principiw 
upon  which  all  governments  are  fonnded;  ac^ 
demanding  the  privilege  for  colored  men  <^ 
holding  any  positions  in  the  Army  or  Navy  fcf 
which  their  abilities  should  show  them  eoa- 
petent." 

An  address  to  Congress  and  tlie  people  of  :^< 
country  was  prepared,  which  doses  with  jc 
appeal  to  the  latter  to  gratit  them  that  wU^ 
they  feel  so  justly  entitled  to— the  eiefcise  'f 
the  ballot  and  the  eiyoyment  of  all  the  prirv 
leges  CTanted  to  the  white  race. 

At  Washington,  on  January  11th,  a  naticWj 
Equal  Rights  League  Convention  of  coJow* 
men  assembled  and  adopted  a  series  of  resai- 
tions,  and  an  address  to  Comrresa,  which  w« 
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presented  to  the  Reconstrnction  Oommittee  of  tntioh  of  the  proposed  State  was  amended  in 
that  body.    The  rcsolations  embraced  the  fol-  compliance  with  its  stipnktion,  and  the  Terri- 
lowing  points  :  1.  The  right  to  wield  the  bal-  torj  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Federal  Union, 
lot  becaase  we  are  American  citizens,  and,  as  A  bill  relating  to  the  Territories  generally  was 
sucb,  entitled  to  it    2.  Becanse  we  are  tax-  alsopassedby  Congress,  which  provided  ^Uhat, 
payers,  and,  as  snch,  jnstly  entitled  to  fhll  rep-  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there 
rcsentation  in  the  State  and  Federal  Govern-  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  franchi^  in 
ment,    8.  Because  we  are  patriots,  and,  as  such,  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  now 
have  proved  our  loyalty  to  the  country,  by  our  or  hereafter  to  be  organized,  to  any  citizen 
self-sacrificing  behavior  in  the  hour  of  her  thereof  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
sorest  trial.    4.  Because  it  is  a  national  and  in-  condition  of  servitude."    This  bill  was  received 
lierent  right  pertaining  to  every  native*born  by  the  President  on  January  14th,  and  not 
American  citizen,  whether  white  or  black,  who  having  been  returned  by  him  to  the  House  of 
has  reached  his  majority.  Congress  in  which  it  originated,  within  the 
The  action  of  Congress,  during  the  larger  part  time  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  it  became 
of  the  session  of  1866-'67,  was  confined  to  the  a  law  without  his  approval, 
passage  of  acts  reauiring  the  elective  franchise  The  constitutional  principle  respecting  the 
to  be  granted  to  all  persons  in  the  Territories,  elective  franchise,  as  it  had  been  held  by  the 
without  regard  to  color,  upon  the  admission  of  people  up  to  that  time,  was  stated  in  the* veto 
such  Territories  as  States  of  the  Union,  and  in  message  of  the  President  on  the  Nebraska  bill 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  District  of  as  quoted  above.    The  action  of  Congress  thus 
Oolonabia.    All  these  measures  were  returned  far  was  taken  with  due  regard  to  the  same 
by  the  President  to  each  House  with  his  objec-  principle,  and  their  legislation,  on  the  elective 
tions,  and  subsequently  passed  by  the  consti-  franchise,  had  been  exclusively  confined  to  the 
tutional  minority.    Thus  the  act  relating  to  the  Territories  as  unorganized  and  unrecognized 
District  of  Columbia  conferred  the    elective  States.    But  the  franchise  in  the  States  was  re- 
franchise  upon  every  male  person,  without  any  garded  as  beyond  their  reach,  except  through 
distinction  on  account  of  color  or  race.    {See  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.    No  retl 
CoN'GRBss,  U.  S.)    The  President,  in  his  veto  advance  had,  therefore,  been  made  in  the  ex- 
( January  6,  1867)  message,  objected  that  the  tension  of  the  franchise  to  the  negro  race  of 
measure  "  initiated  an  untried  experiment  for  the  country,  if  the  District  of  Columbia  be  ex- 
a  people  who  have  said,  with  one  voice,  that  it  cepted,  in  which  the  blacks  are  more  numerous 
is  not  for  their  good."  (iS^e  Pdbuo  Documents.)  than  in  all  the  other  Territories. 
The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  as  a  In  this  position  of  afiairs,  Congress,  on  March 
State  provided  that  **  there  shall  be  no  denial  2d,  adopted  an  entirely  new  system  of  meas- 
of  the  elective  franchise,  or  any  other  rights,  to  nres  relative  to  the  States  with  which  the  war 
any  person  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  except-  had  been   carried    on.    The   principle    upon 
ing  Indians  not  taxed."    The  President,  in  nis  which  these  measures  were  based  is  thus  ex- 
veto  message  on  January  28th,  represented  the  pressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  act: 


caaaot  p^^eWf That  \^^^P\;S  '^^.^^ift^^'^tnl^t^'^^^I'^. 

rs   m  conformity  with  the  pohcy  which,  from  Bary  that  peace  and  good  order  should  be  enforced  in 

tJie  origin  of  the  Government,  has  uniformly  said  States  until  loyal  and  republican  State  govern- 

|)re vailed  in  the  admission  of  new  States."   This  ments  can  be  legally  established ;  therefore,  MeUm- 

bill  was  not  again  reconsidered  during  the  ses-  ^'^^  ®^ 

sion.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska  These  States  were  then  divided  into  military 
contained  a  section  which  provided  that  the  bill  districts,  and  it  was  further  provided  that,  **  un- 
ihcruld  not  take  effect  except  upon  the  funda-  til  the  people  of  the  said  rebel  States  shall  by 
nneutal  condition,  "  that  within  the  State  of  law  be  admitted  to  representation  to  the  Con- 
fv  ebraska  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elec-  gress  of  the  United  States,  all  civil  governments 
:ive  franchise,  or  of  any  other  right,  to  any  that  may  exist  therein  shall  be  deemed  provi- 
[>erson  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  excepting  sional  only,  and  shall  be  in  all  respects  subiect 
[ndiaos  not  taxed."  The  President,  in  his  veto  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  United 
message  of  January  29th,  says  of  this  section.  States,  at  any  time  to  abolish,  modify,  control, 
Lhat  it  is  "  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  as-  and  supersede  the  same,  and  in  all  elections  to 
tertion  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  any  office  under  such  provisional  governments 
elective  franchise  of  any  State  hereafter  to  be  all  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  under  the 
idinitted.  This  condition  is  in  clear  violation  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  this  act." 
»f  the  Federal  Constitution,  under  the  pro-  Thus  these  States,  when  regarded  as  con- 
cisions of  which,  from  the  very  foundation  of  quered  territory,  could  not  claim  to  possess  any 
:lie  Government,  each  State  has  been  left  free  rights  under  the  Federal  Constitution  other 
to  determine  for  itself  the  qualifications  neccs-  than  such  as  might  be  granted  by  the  will  of 
;ary  for  the  exercise  of  suffrage  within  its  the  conqueror.  The  right  to  regulate  the  elec- 
[itnits."    The  bill  became  a  law,  and  the  consti-  tive  franchise,  recognized  as  belongim^  to  the 
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States  in  the  Union,  coald  not  attacli  to  those  EigbtH  Bill  of  the  preTions  session  {tee  Axsru 
ont  of  the.  Union,  and  having  only  provisional  OrcLOP-fiDiA,  1866,  page  638),  as  follows:  '^Ai 
political  instifcntions.  Congress,  therefore,  pro-  persons  born  in  the  United  States,  and  not  sab- 
ceeded  to  define  that  right  in  the  fifth  section  ject  to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  lodiarj 
of  the  same  act  as  follows :  not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  dtlz^scf 
Sec,  5,  And  he  UfurtAerenad^^  ThBt  when  the  the  United  State.^  Many  disqnalifittitioos « 
people  of  any  one  of^tbe  said  rebel  States  sball  have  «>  voters,  ansing  from  connection  with  the  to 
formed  a  oonstitutlon  of  government  in  conformity  against  the  Government,  were  also  exprees:<i 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  all  re-  in  the  act  On  March  23d  the  Presideflt  re- 
spects, framed  by  a  convention  of  dele^tes  elected  tamed  the  Act,  with  his  objwtions,  to  tk 
by  the  male  citizens  of  said  State  twenty-one  years  ti^«o^  ^^  o^^««™*«*Ur^  ti-«»;^. 
old  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color,  br  nrevious  -^^"^e  of  Representatives.    He  said ; 

condition,  who  nave  been  resident  in  said  State  for  In  all  these  States  there  are  existis^  ccutitDtka 

one  year  previous  to  the  day  of  such  election,  except  formed  in  the  accustomed  way  by  the  people.  C<^ 

such  as  may  be  disfranchised  for  participation  in  the  gress,  however,  declares  that  these  conadtntums  s*. 

rebellion,  or  for  felony  at  common  law,  and  when  not  "  loyal  and  republican,"  and  reqmree  the  pec^k 

such  constitution  shall  provide  that  the  elective  fran-  to  form  them  anew.    What,  then,  in  the  opouai  d 

chise  shall  he  enjoyed  by  all  such  persons  as  have  Congress,  is  nccessaiy  to  make  the  constitotiGS  di 

the  qualifications  herein  stated  for  electors  of  dele-  State  **  loyal  and  republican ! "    The  oii|iiuI  i^» 

gates,  and  when  such  constitution  shall  be  ratified  by  answers  the  question.    It  is  unirersal  n^  sofn^'t 

a  majority  of  the  persons  voting  on  the  question  of  a  question  which  the  Federal  Constitntioa  lere*  t 

ratification  who  are  qualified  as  electors  for  delegates,  the  States  themselves.    All  this  legislatiTe  mftik^ 

etc.,  etc.  of  martial  law,  military  coercion,  and  poitial  L*- 

_,     _      .,                      ,,,.„.,,.       ,  franohisement,  is  avowedly  for  that  puipow  and  Esie 

The  President  returned  the  bill  with  his  ob-  other.    The  existing  oonstitutioni  of  the  to  Stti« 

jections.      He  urged  that  it  placed  "  all  the  confonn  to  the  acknowledged  standards  of  fcrifeT 

people  of  the  ten  States  therem  named  under  ^^  republicanism    Indeed,  if  thm  are  d^wb 

fhe^absolute  dominion  of  military  rulers;  "  that  SStorr/Sc^  for^i?ht"th::r^ 

the  measure,  "m  its  whole  character,  scope,  four  of  which  were  members  of  the  ori^iMl  thiiittE 

and  object,  was  without  precedent  and  without  —first  became  members  of  the  Union.  Conawiirf 

authority,  in  palpable  conflict  with  the  plainest  not  now  demand  that  a  single  provision  of  tlii«:- 

provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  utteriy  de-  Jtitutions  be  changed,  except  such  as  coiiliDe«*K. 

'^      ..      .    .1,               A     •     •  1       i?i'u    1.        J  to  the  White  populauon. 

strnotive  to  those  great  pnDciples  of  liberty  and  ~.     ,.„  f               ,            .^^^i.^   j-    j^ 

Immanity  for  which  our  ancestors  on  both  sides  ,  ?''«.'»"  '^"'l*  law  notwithstMdiBj  tkt 

of  the  AUantic  have  shed  so  mnoh  blood  and  ex-  oWections  of  the  President 

pended  so  much  treasure;  that  the  purpose  and  ^  Measures  were  now  adopt^  7j",iS 

object  of  the  bill,  the  general  intent  which  per-  ^?|*? /^*?"**,*^*5?  ^"?- ,  ^     rJ^ 

Tades  it  from  beginning  to  end,  is  to  chiJnge  2d  dmded  the  ten  8tet«.  "*«  ««  ■^"Jf, 

the  entire  structure  and  character  of  the  State  ^c*?.  ^^  *'»«''  J"^**  *^^^  L^ 

goTemmen^and  to  compel  them  by  force  to  i"'"*'!  ^ortJi  Carolina  and  Sou*Cutt« 

the  adoption  of  organic  laws  and  regulations  S®  •'/*?».**  ^^^T'S-l  ^'E^ -^^^t 

which  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  if  left  to  Flonda,  the  third  d^tnet ;  Mississippi*^  J^ 

themselves."    {See  Pubmo  Dootimkots.)    The  ^«°^,^*  I?''il',^.'**'''L*"iil"!flf 

bill  became  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objec-  Je^<«  the  fifth  district.     The  Preadwt  tto^ 

tions  advanced  by  the  President    By  an  Act  f?'?  apPO>nt«d  commanders  in  e«Acf^ 

of  Congress,  previously  passed,  the  first  session  ^«tncts :  for  ^e  first,  Major-Genewl  8d«i!M, 

of  the  fortieth  Congress  was  made  to  commence  f^""  ^^  second    Major-General  DaB'f^, 

on  the  same  day  and  hour  at  which  the  second  Jles ;  for  the  third,  M^or-Genml  MdI^, 

session  of  the  fliirty-ninth  closed.   A  new  Con-  for  the  fourth  M^or-Generalprd ;  fo^; 

gress,  therefore,  commenced  its  session  on  the  M^or-Gencral  Phihp H.  Sheridan.  Th^cto- 

Ith  of  March.    By  this  body  a  bill,  supplement-  «>on  after  entered  upon  the"  ^utiw  *  y^ 

ary  to  the  act  of  the  previous  session,  respecting  ^«n  ^7  reference  to  each  of  the  SUtts  i«t*. 

the  ten  Southern  States,  was  passed  on  March  ^^^^^  '"  ""*  ^"'°^*-        .     ..     a^x^  «> 

2gj                                        *^  Soon  after,  an  address  to  the  Sootwn  > 

This  Act  ordered  a  registration  to  be  made  P'®'  ^^^'^^^^'T''*  ^^^^'VL^n'^  W 

of  the  qualified  voters  in  each  militaiy  sub-dis-  «"««  *»  *»»«  R^toration  of  the  Uwon,^^ 

triot,  o?  State,  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  ^ued   by  a  Union  «« P°W'<^,«n  ^"^f?^: 

question  of  a  ^tate  convention  to  draft  a  con-  Committee.    Several  hundred  tihooswi  ^■■ 

stitution  for  the  State,  and  for  delegates  to  I^'%  P"nt«<»  **'  ''?"^**^''?  f  JTaBt* 

such  convention;  and  that  such  constitution  The  followmg  extract  explams  more  ftUj  * 

should  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  adoption  ""^'^^  ^^  Congress:                          ,.,.-.. 

or  rejection;  and,  upon  its  adoption,  a  State  „^y**  it"=*«  ''f.*^*  ?*  °L¥^rt,?iiJiiS^-' 

^    t-     1 J3  t5             '     A'    i.      nn  March.  1867,  provision  is  made  for  the  wijojjk*- 

government  should  be  organized,  etc.  Tlie  pro-  the  SVt  of  voting  by  all  male  dti«n*  of  twe^ 

ceedings  were  to  take  place  under  the  direction  years  of  age,  except  those  who  have  been  cm^w 

of  the  military  commanders.     The  act  required  of  felony,  and  a  small  class  of  rebels  jho  «^;^ 

the  registration  to  be  made  of  the  male  citizens  ^uded  from  office  by  the  prw)8ed  mo®!*^^*^;; 

of  the  Unitft^l  Stfltp<L  twentv-one  veara  of  aire  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States.    The  n^ 

or  tne  unite<i  states,  twenty-one  years  ot  age  ^^  g^^^  ^   ^^  measures  of  the  BepuWicia  p^; 

and  upward,  resident  m  each  county  or  parish  ^s  expressed  in  these  AcU  of  Congress,  sre  ekj^f^ 

of  the  State.    Citizens  were  defined  by  the  Civil  to  the  full  and  equal  right*  of  the  citiseiiJ  « »» 
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States  to  wbioh  thej  belong,  and  of  the  oountry  which  of  the  Bepublican  organization-^the  party  of  national 
hereafter  will  recognize  no  distinctionB  on  account  of  progress,  political  justice,  and  territorial  integrity, 
race  or  color.    The  nation  is  indebted  to  the  negro  race  It  was  determined  to  inaugurate  a  vigorous  and  com- 
for  services  rendered  during  the  late  war.    The  negro  prehcnsive  agitation  of  questions   connected  with 
race  is  indebted  to  the  .country,  controlled  in  its  poli-  these  subjects.    This  purpose  has  been  as  fully  car- 
er by  the  Bepublican  party,  ror  the  emancipation  of  ried  out  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
the  race  from  slaveiy,  and  now  by  these  Acts  of  Con-  would  permit.     The  committee   has   received  but 
gress,  for  its  elevation  to  a  position  of  equalitj.  From  $18,250,  mainly  derived  from  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
thesc  redprocal  services  anse  mutual  obli|^ations,  and  gress.    There  are  now  expected  from  various  sources 
the  nation  can  no  longer  hesitate.    It  will  at  once,  sums  amounting  in  all  to  $4,500,  which  will  about 
and  freely,  concede  to  the  colored  race  every  political  cancel  obligations  already  incurred.    With  this  small 
and  pubhc  right  that  is  enjoyed  by  any  class  of  citl-  amount,  the  committee  has  sent  several  hundred 
zens.    The  negroes,  on  their  side,  cannot  hesitate  to  thousand  suitable  documents  through  the  South.    It 
support  the  party  and  principles  by  whose  labors  and  has  employed  over  seventy  active  and  intelligent 
innuence  their  redemption  nas  been  accomplished,  speakers  and  organizers,  who  have  been  at  work  in 
Thus,  by  this  natural  and  necessary  union  of  forces  unreconstructed  States,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in 
in  the  South,  and  throughout  the  whole  country,  Teimessee.    Both  white  and  colored  men  have  been 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  are  secured.    Nor  is  and  are  now  employed.    In  addition  to  those  directly 
there  in  these  suggestions  any  food  for  hostilitv  be-  controlled  by  the  committee.  State  Committees,  and 
tween  the  races.    The  wants  of  a  black  man  ana  the  Union  League  Councils,  with  other  auzdliaries,  nave 
wants  of  a  white  man  are  precisely  the  same.    Their  been  addea.    Under  this  stimulus,  in  many  localities, 
interests  are  the  same.    Especially  is  this  true  of  the  funds  have  been  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
laboring  classes.    The  laboring  man,  whether  white  local  agents,  and  much  work  accomplished, 
or  black,  needs  the  protection  of  law ;  he  needs  the        The  committee  has  the  names  of  twenty  thousand 
ballot  as  the  means  by  which  he  secures  equal  laws  loyal  persons  at  the  South  to  whom  documents  are 
and  the  just  administration  of  them.  Bythe ballot  he  regularly  sent.    To  about  one-fourth  of  the  number 
rebukes  or  rejects  unfaithful  servants ;  by  the  bal-  lar^e  packages  are  forwarded,  so  that  it  is  in  the  way 
lot  he  arnugns  and  condemns  corrupt  or  tyrannical  of  immediate  distribution  of  one  hundred  thousanci 
judges;  by  the  ballot  he  organizes  and  maintains  or  more  conies  of  any  document  it  desires  to  circulate, 
schools  forthe  education  of  his  children,  and  inspires  This  list  is  oeing  daily  augmented.    The  committee's 
the  police  and  magistrates  with  due  respect  for  his  correspondence  is  very  extensive ;  hundreds  of  let- 
p«^r»onal  and  familv  rights.    While  the  measures  of  ters  being  received  weekly  from  all  parts  of  the 
Oon<:?ress  extend  tnia  great  right  to  anew  and  nu-  South.     From  their  contents,  a  minute  knowledge 
merous  class  of  men^  there  is  no  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  necessities  of  almost  every  congressional  dis- 
of  others.    The  white  people  of  the  South,  with  a  trict  is  readily  attiuned.    Of  agents  now  in  the  field, 
few  exceptions  comparatively,  are  to  enioy  the 'same  some  are  at  work  in  every  State.    A  Bepublican  or- 
iuAt  and  ec|ual  political  rights  and  privileges.    Free-  ganization  exists  in  each  State,  the  representatives 
dom  has  given  to  the  North  unexampled  prosperity  of  which  are  in  constant  correspondence  with  thLs 
and  constantly  increasing  wealth  and  power :  freedom  committee.  Union  League  Councus  are  being  rapidly 
and  free  institutions  will  secure  for  the  South  the  formed.    Our  agents  are  all  empowered  and  directed 
same  results.    But  there  must  be  codperation  of  the  to  aid  the  organization,  and  as  the  Grand  President's 
races,  and  there  must  be  codperation  upon  the  urind-  office  is  located  in  this  city,  we  are  enabled  to  bring 
pies  which  prevail  in  the  North,  and  to  which  the  about  harmony  of  purpose  and  effort.    Were  ample 
Eepnblican  party  is  fullv  committed.    For  more  than  means  at  the  committee's  disposal,  there  would  be  no 
two  hundrea  years  the  slaveholding  aristocracy  of  the  difficulty  in  widely  extending  its  operations. 
South  originated  its  policy  and  controlled  its  desti- 
nies     The  result  w  seen  in  its  exhausted  and  ban;en         Early  in  April  aa  effort  was  made  on  the 
lieldfl  ;  m  the  condition  of  its  labonng  people,  white  ^^.  ^/*u^  Gf«*««  r^4*iLr:o.:««;rv,^:  ««^  n^^-^.;-  4-^ 
and  black ;  in  the  relative  poverty  of  the  ufhatitants  Paf*  ^^^Y^^  States  ot  Mississippi  and  Georgia  to 
of  all  classes;  in  the  absence  of  public  schools,  of  brmg  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
commerce,  of  manufactures,  and  of  an  enlightened  the  Acts  of  Reconstrnction  before  the  Federal 
system  of  agriculture.    We  then  earnestlv  invite  and .  Supreme  Court    In  behalf  of  Mississippi,  a  mo- 
implore  the  people  of  the  South,  of  all  classes,  first,  ^  ^     f      j^         ^  ^j         ^^^^  praying 
to  accept  the  plan  of  universal  suffrage  as  the  basis  ^       nt      ^  i.     n     x  •  •  j        /   • 
of  political,  educational,  and  industrial  prosperity  the  Court  perpetually  to  enjoin  and  restrain 
and  power.    The  black  man  will  soon  prove  that  he  Andrew    Johnson,   President    of  the    United 
is  more  to  the  State  as  a  citizen  than  he  was  as  a  States,  and  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  general  commanding 
8^^^®-  in  the  District  of'  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
The  executive  portion  of  the  same  committee  from  executing  or  carrying  out  the  said  acts, 
subsequently,   at  the  session  of  Congress  in  Themotion  was  denied,  and  Chief-Jastiee  Chase, 
July,  made  a  statement  of  their  proceedings  to  in  delivering  the  opinion,  said :  "If  the  Presi- 
tlie  Republican  Senators  and  Representatives  dent  refuses  obedience,  it  is  needless  to  observe 
in   the  Hall  of  the  House  on  the  evening  of  that  the  Conrt  is  without  power  to  enforce  its 
July  20th,  when  the  following  resolution  was  process.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  President 
adopted :  complies  with  the  order  of  the  Court  and  rc- 
lUmlvtd,  That  we,  the  Republican  Senators  and  ftises  to  execute  the  Act  of  Congress,  is  it  not 
Representatives  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  having  clear  that  a  collision  may  occur  between  the 
list4?ned  with  great  interest  to  the  statements  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  others  of  Government?    May  not  the  House  of  Repre- 
said   committee,  theretore  pledge  our  beat  personal           ...         .            i   av     -o      •  a     ^  i*  i. 
;;ibrts  in  our  respective  district?  to  the  work  of  rais-  S^^tfilY^s  J^Pe^^ll  ^^.®  ^.^^^^^^^^"J/^i'  ?.°^^  ''®" 
in-r  money  for  the  use  of  said  committee  immediately  lusal  ?        The  application  m  behalf  of  the  State 
upon  oar  return  to  our  constituents.  of  Georgia  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

The  statements  then  made  were  set  forth  in        Applications  were  made  by  the  commanders 

a  circular  of  the  committee,  as  follows:  of  the  Third  and  Fifth  Military  Districts  for  in- 

For  the  first  time  opportunity  offered  for  discussion  Btructions  respecting  their  powers  under  cer- 

in  the  South  of  the  pnnciples,  purposes,  and  history  tain  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Congress.    As  an 
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answer  to  these  applications,  the  Secretary  of  JJ**?**^  *■  «»tw«d  •<> hare  hit  aM>e«Bt««dip(ift»h 

War  (Stanton),   on  May  22d,   addressed  the        !„      ,  ,  ,  ^    „ .       ,ic 

following  note  to  General  Grant,  which  was  ^o^^Jf^  ^^^  "«^'  ^  ^^°'^  ''''''' 

adopted  as  a  circnlar,  and  thus  sent  to  each  of  «.  The  B^  of  E^«tr.ti«i  ^Mr^m>«^^^ 

the  district  commanders :  minister  any  other  Mth  to  the  penoB  ant^jiif  htwlfBt 

-                  -n        .                        .                  .  -L        n.  tlon  than  this  prescribed  Ottth:  DOT  to  a&iliiiiMv ail 

Geksbax  :  Becent  oocurrenceB  in  some  of  the  mOi-  to  any  other  person  toadiin^  tka  qoalttcatisittf  tttf^ 

taiy  districts  indicate  a  necessity  of  great  Tig^lance  cant,  orthe  Uisity  of  the  oath  so  taken  hy  hta.  5«p(V 

on  the  part  of  military  commanders  to  be  prepared  b^od  is  made  for  rhallengtnf  tttt  qBalttesdoModki  mft- 

for  the  prevention  and  prompt  suppression  of  riots  cant,  or  entering  upon  any  trial  or  isTeib^^*^ 

and  breaches  of  the  public  p^,  e^^edaUy  in  towns  J^jif  ^"^^  *^*"*^  ^^  witD««*  or  aay  dur  fai  e^ 

and  cities;  and  they  should  have  their  forces  in  hand  '^„          ,                        .      _              ,w   .i 

and  BO  posted  on  aU  occasions  when  disturbances  -^  ^^^©d  yea  except  the  Secretaiy  of  f s,  lit 

may  be  apprehended  as  to  promptly  check,  and,  if  voted  nay. 

possible,  to  prevent  outbreaks  and  violence  endanger-  8.  Aa  to  OUiMtntkip  and  BmUteme^.—TU  ^fiwt  k 

ing  public  or  individual  safety.    You  wilL  theietore,  regiatration  must  be  a  cidaea  of  the  Btate  ul«(  tutTM 

caU  the  attention  of  commanders  of  ^taiy  dis-  P*^  V*'^,,™°5i*!L*'*«iJ'**<'*«*;^?^ 

tricts  to  this  BuWect,  and  issue  such  precSnaiy  ?n^h^1,lfn^fa%od"l<S*^tl^T^^^^ 

orders  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  purpose  in-  time  be  applies  for  lustration,  hot  be  eaaaot  nti  t:  in 

dicated.  election  unless  hU  cidxenship  hat  Oea  exleoM  tifte  ^ 

fpi.        ;,               .-,         :%  x.    r>           lA^x  term  of  one  year.    As  to  socn  a  peraoo  the  caetio^^ 

This  order  was  indorsed  by  General  Grant  as  his  «itixenAhip  shonid  be  noted  c^poafte  ^wmm^ 

follows :  ^'^  ^  'hat  it  may  appear  on  the  day  of  el«etk4  6|»i^ 

™,        ,                             r.  .1-     »     X      ..          ••          1  cnce  to  the  list,  whether  the  Itall  tesmhMthaktHMfr 

The  above  conveys  all  the  instructions  deemed  pushed. 

necessary,  and  wUl  be  acted  on   bv  district,  com-  Concurred  in  unanimously, 

mandors  making   special  reports  of  precautionary  .    .           ^   „    ^         ^^       ^  ^^   ^,    -i^ 

orders  iasiipd  bv  thpm  tn  nrflveTit  thfl  ooonrrennA  n?  4.  An  nnnatoralized  person  ounet  takclUi(M.l0a 

mS^rni^^Iifi  ,?^iISSS  i?JJ^l             occorrenoe  or  ^,^„  ^^^  ^^  ,^^^  wKralixed  ean  take  tt^iid  atukr 

mobs  or  other  unlawM  violence.              .  p^of  of  natonOization  can  be  reqnfrod  fh»  Ua 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  (Stan-  All  v^ted  yea  except  the  8ecntai7offfi;vi» 

bery)  as  to  the  legal  questions  arising  npon  ▼otednay. 

these  Becoustruction  Acts  of  Congress  w^  re-  r^uSdr  S^°tlie  ttStr^SiSfSiSSi 

quested  by  the  President,  and  given  on  June  12th.  then  attahied  that  age. 

{See  PuBUO  Documents.)    This  opinion  con-  Concurred  in  unanimously. 

tains  an  examination  of  the  powers  and  duties  6.  No  one  who  has  been  diafraneMsed  j^  i«ti(#ck 

of  the  district  commanders,  also  of  the  ques-  "^^IJSd^tT' h'^Sf^°*'^to^i^^ 

tions  who  were  entitled  to  registration  and  who  ^  take^thSToat^  The  actLi  partidpatiai  b>  i*»* 

ditif ranch ised,    with   many    others   of  less  iin-  or  tbeaotoal  conunisaion  of  a  £rioay,d«iiaiCiamt> 

nnpfonPA  disfranchisement.    The  8ortofdiafr»achi«iatim«fl3 

poriance.                              .   ,           ^  .,       *  ..  **  '^'^  ^^^^^  *»  declared  by  law  passed  bjeoaprtatiift' 

The  subject  of  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney-  Ity,  or  which  has  been  fixed  upon  the  orfmtotl  fcf  fc» 

General  was  brought  up  in  a  meeting  of  the  ^tt^^^tt^^J^  '^JlS^^^SJiilSi 

T>      -^      4.        ^  -u'    f^  I.'     i.      *•  xu                  J*  *"  ***®  United  States  has  deelsced  the  peialtr"*** 

Jrresiaent  and  his  Uabmet,  Ot  the  proceedings  chlsement  for  participation  in  lebelUoo  akan  u^^ 

at  which  the  following  report  was  made  pub-  known  that  any  such  law  exisU  in  dtber  c/  *«  *» 

lie  by  the  permission  of  the  proper  authorities:  ^^i^l^^^^^^r^^^Z^"^  uu^.m^m- 

r^      .    rr^    ^     . ,  ^  Camnit,  Jwm  18, 1867.  All  voted  yea  except  the  Secretary  of  Wir.Ti» 

FreeeiU—The  President,  Secretary  of  State,  Secre-  dissented  as  to  the  second  and  third  psngt^ 

of  the  Navy  Postmaster-General^  Attorney-General,  folKnttd  6y  par<io<pa«o»  #»S&U«»«L-Tto b *  ■* 

and  Actmg  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  important  part  of  the  oath,  and  reqoiiw  itrid  tfiafe*  ^ 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  under  con-  arrive  at  its  meanin;^.    The  appUcant  aiac  sw*'**' 

sidcration  the  two  opinions  from  the  Attorney-Gen-  "  follows:  "That  I  have  never  b«ea  s  "a^jfJ'J 

.     ,     _.     .,     ,       1  «^ .             ..                 .,'     .    .  State  Legislature,  nor  held  any  exeeative  or jalidtl«i«* 


ho  deemed  it  proper  to  have  it  considered  fully  in  the  United  States,  or  as  a  membtf  of  say  SUfts 

Cabinet,  and  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  light  which  OJ"  as  an  executive  or  Judicial  officer  of  any  Stile,  » 

could  bo  aflbrded  by  the  opinions  and  advice  of  the  '•»«  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotea.  "^  «2jfii^ 

members  of  the  Cabinet,  tb  enable  him  to  see  that  S!^j;  I?i°^**f  "'^'^ll"*"' ^J^^^T^S 

these  laws  be  faithfWl/executed,  and   to  decide  Se^t^^ll^^? ?'on^S't ^le^'dSj^Sl^^^ 

what  orders  and  instructions  are  necessary  and  ex-  these  clauses :  flrst,  the  office  and  officW  «au  »*>K 

T>edient  to  be  ^ven  to  the  military  commanders.  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stsles:  «**•*• /■Jff 

1  he  President  said,  further,  that  the  branch  of  the  afterward  in  rebellion.    Both  mn*  eri»t  t»  *]"*2Si 

Dject  that  seemed  to  him  first  in  order  for  consider-  caUon,  and  must  happen  In  the  orfer  of  *Sf -SJTS* 

ion  was  as  to  the  instructions  to  be  sent  to  the  mil-  Rf^",'^^?  ^  55.1^  *"  office  sad  ^J^^ZSi^ 

^  commanders  for  their  ^dance,  and  for  the  J^Se^^^r^  n'^t^SST "s?S^^ 

^idancc  of  persons  offermg  ior  registration.    The  gaged  in  rebel nonTbut  has  not  tXaewftw*  bdd  sa  ofc**^ 

instructions  proposed  by  the  Attomey-Qeneral  set  taken  that  ooth,  is  not  dinjoalifled. 

forth  in  the  summary  contained  in  his  last  opinion  .«       .  ^                        .    c..--..^—  ^r  Vit.«te 

will  therefore  be  now  considered.  -^  ^o^^d  yea  except  the  SecretMy  «  ^^ 

The  summary  was  then  read  at  length.  voted  nay.                                             k-.  a,  to- 

The  reading  of  the* summary  having  been  con-  8.  QfflMr%  qf  th€  UntUd  Sat^"-^  ^  I?^  *  »! 

eluded,  each  section  was  then  considered  and  dis-  *^«  '«  without  limitation.  TTie  ^^^ZZ^a&^r- 

cussed,  and  voted  upon  as  follows :  '^^X'l Vnu!:a'l^^                                   ^  ^ 

1.  The  oath  prescribed  in  the  supplemental  act  defines  all  support  the  Constitution  of  tbo  United  8tatti»  m 

the  qualifications  required,  and  every  person  who  can  take  disqualification. 
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ConoDxred  in  nnanimoasly.  writing  indted  othen  to  eng^age  in  Tebellion,  he  mnit 

9.  MUiaaofflcert  of  407  State,  prior  to  the  rebemon,  u«  <»"tte  UDder  the  disqualifloation." 

notsabject  to  diaqnaltficatlon.  17.  The  duUea </  Ihe  Board  appointed  iomtperintmd 

AU  voted  yea  except  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  ^.^'*^i*^-'^J^,?<»"'yjV*P«  "^^.^iJ^^  *'**»*  J!**.  **I 

voted  nav      '               '^                          -^                  '  r^stered  TOten  In  the  district  for  which  It  u  oonstitnted, 

xuftjr.  muBt  see  that  the  name  of  the  penon  offering  to  Toteia 

10.  Mnnlclpal  officers,  that  to  to  say,  officers  of  Inoorpo-  found  upon  the  registration  Utit,  and  if  such  proves  to  t>e  the 
rated  cities,  towns,  and  vUlages,  snch  as  mayors,  aldermen,  ftct,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Boam  to  recelre  iQs  vote,  If  then 
town  council,  poltee,  and  other  city  or  town  officers,  are  not  qualified  by  residence^  They  ennnot  reootye  the  yote  of  any 
subject  to  disquallflcatlon.  person  whose  name  is  not  upon  the  Itot,  thou^  he  may  be 

Concmred  in  unanimouflly .  ^V?x.  **^!v*^l  registration  oath,  and  although  he  may 

^«    _              ,     .           _i      X    i.v        V  111       V  satis/y  them  that  he  was  unable  to  hare  his  name  registered 

IL  Persons  who  have,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  been  mem-  ^t  the  proper  lime.  In  consequence  of  absence,  sickness,  or 

bera  of  the  Congress  of  th e  ^nltcd  States  or  members  of  a  other  cause.    The  BoaM  amnot  enter  hito  any  Inquiry  as  to 

State  Legislature,  are  subject  to  dlMnaWJcatlon ;  but  those  the  gualiflcations  of  any  person  whose  name  Is  not  on  the 

whohavebeen  members  of  conventions  Ihuningo  registration  list,  or  as  to  the  quallllcationB  of  aDyperK>n 

ic;r  the  constitution  of  a  State,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  are  not  ^ose  name  is  on  the  list 

subject  to  disqualification.  ^               ,  .             .          , 

Concurred  in  unanimoufllT.  Concurred  in  unanimously. 

-a    .„  ., ^ ,   ,,  ,  ,    a,          ^        o»  *    -_v  18^  The  mode  of  voting  is  provided  in  the  act  to  be  by 

12.  AW  the  executive  or  Judicial  officers  of  any  State,  who  ^^i^^    The  Board  will  f  eep  a  record  and  poB-book  of  the 

took  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  iTnited  election,  showing  the  votes,  list  of  voters,  and  the  persons 

1^»«*.  "*  '"S^ivV*  dlyi^iliflcatlon,  IncludiDg  county  offi-  elected  by  a  plnmlity  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  elecUbn!  and 

ro?red^'ikTJ'a^^V&rffiirJ^^^^^  f^^,^^  «'  ^^  *<>  *^*  ~°^°*»°*  «-~^  ^  ^« 

support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  uwwicu 

r«/^n«n*^^  ;«  n«o.f»«<«».w  ConcuTTcd  in  unanimouBly. 

Concuzrea  in  unanimoufily.  ^^  ^.    ^     ,               .-.^xj         :■--         ^ 

--  „  _^ .        I    ^            ».  1           *       J     Q*  *  19.  The  Board  appointed  for  registration  and  fbr  Bupcrln- 

-  ^^  Persons  who  exercsed  mere  employments  under  State  tending  the  electioni  must  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 

authority  are  not  disqualified;  such  as  commissioners  t»  lay  ^^^  of  Congre8^  approved  July  2, 1M2,  enfitled  "An  Act  to 

institutions,  diiecton  of  SUte  Institutions,  examiners  of  *^  ^ 

banks,  notaries  public,  and  commissioners  to  take  acknowl-  Concurred  in  unanimously. 

cdgments  of  deeds. 

Concurred  in  unanimouBly ;  hut  the  Secretary  of  ^  Cabinbt,  Juwi  20,  1867. 

Stat«,  the  SeoreUry  of  the  Treaeury,  and  the  Secre-  Present — ^The  same  Cabinet  officers  as  on  the 

J;;7h^^"^S  2fSr^iSSfi^'§"Se^j5^d'S  18th,excepttheActing8ec«t«T0fthe>te^^^^ 

the  rebellion.  ^"®  President  annoQDoed  to  the  Cabinet  that, 

Two  things  must  exist  as  to  any  person  to  disqualify  him  ^^er  full  deliberation,  he  concurred  with  the 

from  voting:  first,  the  office  held  prior  to  the  rebeUion,  and  majonty  npon  the  sections  01  the  summary  upon 

afterward  participation  In  thercbefiion  ^hich  the  Secretary  of  War  expressed  his  dis- 

14  An  act  to  fix  upon  a  person  the  offence  of  engaging  In  *         j   ^1.  ^^  v.»,»*j  w*        ^  «.«ptv»^w^  »io  vtA^?- 

rebellion  under  this  law,  must  be  an  overt  and  voluntary  sent,  and  that  lie  concurred  With  tne  (Jabinet 

act,  dona  with  the  Intent  of  aiding  or  ftirthering  the  common  tipon   those  sectlODS    approved    by  UUanimOUS 

imlawfal  purpose    A  person  fbrced  Into  the  rebel  service  by  „zi^^.    xU/,*-    ««  it-  ^^^r^^m^Ji  ♦k/v  «I.«iUa.«.  ^^^ 

conscriptfon,  w  undePa  paramount  authority  which  hi  vote ;  that,  as  it  appeared  the  military  com- 

couid  not  safely  disobcv,  and  who  would  not  have  entered  mauders  entertained  doubts  upou  the  points 

"!^JTl5^^»lf^.**'  t^f  fr«««5«w<»«<>f  w»<>>^^»ica°-  covered  by  the  summary,  and  as  their  action 

not  be  held  to  b«  disqualified  from  voting.  vVJi  \\     \r  j         o"iui"«»* /,»"**  «»  «**j*x   a^^jiy,*^ 

AU  voted  yea  except  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  hitherto  had  not  been  uniform,  he  deemed  it 

voted  nay  as  the  proposition  is  stated.  proper,  without  further  delay,  to  communicate, 

15.  Mere  a!cts  of  charity,  where  the  hitent  is  to  relieve  the  ^  a  general  order,  to  the  respective  command- 

wants  of  tfao  object  of  such  charitv,  and  not  done  In  aid  of  ers  the  points  set  forth  lu  the  Summary. 

the  cause  In  which  he  may  have  boon  engaged,  do  not  dls-  a^u      foUowino-    ordpr    wflfl   i«»impd    from    th« 

q.ialtfy.    But  organised  contributions  of  food  and  clothing  ine    101 10 Wing    oruer    was   ISSUeu    irom    LUe 

for  the  general  relief  of  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  War  Department  OU  the  Same  day : 

not  of  a  merj^ly  sanitary  character,  bat  «^ntributed  to  enable  ^^  DBPAaTiunn-,  AiMUTAin-Q«K«RAL's  Omoa, » 

them  to  perform  their  unlawftil  object,  may  be  cUsscd  with  ^abusmbtov,  June  20, 18«7.        f 

objects  which  do  disquaUfy.    Forced  contributions  to  the  Whereas,  several  commanders  of  the  iniUtaiy  dis- 

rebel  cause,  in  the  form  of  texes  or  military  assessments,  .  •  I    \IrV  a  Z    X     a  *-!^  nll!lL!^  t^TT!!!: -«7^ 

which  a  person  was  compelled  to  poy  or  contribute,  do  not  ^^^  created  by  the  Acts  of  Congress,  taiown  as  the 

di^qoalKy.    But  voluntaiy  contributions  to  the  rebel  cause,  reconstruction  Acts,  have  expressed  doubts  as  to  tne 

even  such  indirect  contributions  as  arise  from  the  voluntary  proper  construction  thereof,  and  in  respect  to  some 

loan  of  money  to  rebel  authorities,  or  purchase  of  bonds  or  of  their  powers  and  duties  under  said  Acts,  and  have 

aecoritles  created  to  afford  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  re-  applied  to  the  Executive  for  information  in  relation 

bellion,  will  work  disqaallflcation.  tnereto : 

Concurred  in  unammously.  And,  wTtereoM,  the  said  Acts  of  Congress  have  been 

l€u  All  thdse  who,  in  lesislative  or  other  official  capacity,  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  for  his  opinion  there- 
were  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  the  common  nniawfol  on,  and  the  said  Acts  and  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
purpose,  whore  the  duties  of  the  office  necessarily  had  rela-  General  have  been  fully  and  careflUly  considered  by 
t:»n  to  the  support  of  tbe  rebellion  such  as  membjrs  rf'  the  ^j^g  President  in  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  re- 
I%^n'uTf7hf  JJfcl^Sric"^^^^^^^  fPective  Departments,.the  President  accepts  the  fol- 
Srtices  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  car-  lowing  as  a  practical  mterpretation  of  the  aforesaid 
r  jiDg  on  hostilities,  or  whose  duties  appertained  to  the  sup-  Acts  of  Congress  on  the  pomts  therem  presented,  and 
port  of  the  rebel  cause,  must  be  hel^  to  be  dlsqualifled.  directs  the  same  to  be  transmitted  to  the  respective 

Bat  officers  who,  during  the  rebellion,  discharged  official  military  commanders  for  their  information,  in  order 

dalles  not  incident  to  war,  but  only  such  duties  as  belong  ^j^jt  there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  execution  of  said 

even  to  a  state  of  peace,  and  were  necessary  to  the  preserva^  acts* 

tiuo  of  order  and  tbe  administration  of  law,  are  not  to  be  rTu^  ..«^^«-u;«..-  ^ftir.r.  Af«^^«»««r  /Io^avaI  .*«  !.«««.» 

considered  as  thereby  engaging  in  rebellion  or  as  dlsqaali-  [The  propositions  of  the  Attorney-General  are  here 

fled-    IMsloyal  sentiments,  opinions,  or  sympathies,  would  8©t  forth  tn  extenso.    These  instructions  are  signed 

not  disqualify:  but  where  a  person  has  by  speech  or  by  as  follows:] 

-vrltin^  incited  others  to  engage  in  rebellion,  he  must  come  By  order  of  the  PRESIDENT, 

aader  tbe  disqualification.  E.  D.  TowirssND,  Assistant  AcyutantrGenenl. 

Allvotedyeaexcept  the  Secretary  of  "War,  who. dis-  rm      x!    *          •          i?  au     -c  _*•  1.1.  ri 

•ented  to  the  second  paragraph,  with  the  exception  Tlie  hrst  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress 

of  the  words,  *^  where  a  person  has  by  speech  or  by  commenced  on  March  4th,  and  a^^oorned  on 
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March  80tb,  to  meet  on  Jaly  8d,  and  continued  trict  commander  shall  be  bound  in  bis  ttm 

in  session  until  July  20th,  when  it  adjourned  by  any  opinion  of  any  civil  oflBcer  of  the  Unite: 

to  November  21st,  and  ended  on  December  2,  States. 

1867.  On  July  8d  the  Senate  passed  a  resolu-  This  bill  was  returned  to  the  House  by  tb* 
tion  calling  upon  the  President  to  communicate  President,  with  his  objections.  (See  Ptblv 
all  orders,  instructions,  letters,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  Documents.)  He  declared  "that  it  was  imposu- 
military  commanders  of  the  five  districts  from  ble  to  conceive  any  state  of  societj  more  is- 
any  department  of  the  Government ;  also,  tolerable  than  this '.'  prodnced  by  the  bill  sci 
whether  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  that  **  while  these  States  were  in  actual  rebel- 
military  governments  was  sufficient.  (For  the  lion,  and  after  that  rebellion  was  brought  to  j 
reply  of  the  President,  see  Public  Documents.)  close,  they  have  been  again  and  again  reeoe- 
Amoog  other  documents  sent  to  the  Senate,  nized  as  States  of  the  Union^"  bj  coc&qo!.^ 
by  the  President,  ^ith  his  answer,  there  were  legislation,  etc.  The  bill  subsequently  kcti« 
the  foUowiog  dispatches :  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objections  oi  tk 

On  June  27th  G^eneral  Sheridan,  "at  New  Or-  President, 
leans,  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  General        The  acts  of  the  district  commanders  hrki 

Grant :  thus  been  made  subject  only  to  the  di^prc^^ 

I  am  in  reoelpt  of  a  communication  from  the  Adju-  of  the* Crcneral  of  the  Army,  the  President  tsj 

tant-General'B  i>^artment,  dated  20th  of  Jmie,  in  thereby  deprived  of  all  power  to  execute  tk 

reference  to  registration.     I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  work  of  reconstruction  in  the  SouAera  Stt:t^ 


_      agard 

an  order.  Army.    On  this  ground  he  was  able  to  wocit 

On  the  next  day  General  Grant  replied  as  f^<i/PP«i°t  military  commanders^  P^^-; 

follows  •                                                  '^  to  the  close  of  the  year,  all  these  fife  distnc. 

_.      J*.     V  n.  X.    -^    J          .    J     T.  i^  officers-were  changed,  by  his  command  to  Gtir 

owI°^:^SSol?i1/rjSL^"m  inttT^^^^^  eral  Grant     8omf^  th'ese  orde«be««u 

do  otherwise    The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  subject  of  the  following  correspondence, 

has  not  been  distributed  to  district  commanders  in  On  August  11th  Greneral  Grant  wrote  to  tk 

language  or  manner  entitling  it  to  the  force  of  an  President  as  follows : 
order,  nor  can  I  suppose  that  tJie  President  intended 

it  to  have  sudi  force.  [fbttaik.] 

Agam,  on  July  vth.  General  Shendan  sent  WAamNorox,  Augud  ii,  isa  i 

the  following  dispatch  to  General  Grant :  Bis  Excellency  Andrew  Johnton,  Prmdnt  if  tJ 

The  result  of  Mr.  Stanhery's  opinipn  is  heginning  United  ^cs:             ,    , ,      . 

to  show  itself  by  a  defiant  opposition  to  aU  acta  of  the  Sib  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing'  yjm  povi^o 

military  commanders,  by  impeding  and  rendering  on  the  subject  of  the  conversation  we  mo  "as  btx 

helpless  the  dvil  officers  acting  under  his  appoint-  '^^^  feeling,  as  I  do.  the  great  danger  totiK*^- 

ment.    For  instance,  the  mayor  of  the  city  notifies  of  the  country  should  you  cany  out  the  dts^fc  ^^ 

the  Common  Council  that  one  and  a  quarter  millions  expressed.                                                        , 

of  illegal  money  has  been  issued  by  the  Comptroller  1-  On  the  subject  of  the  displacement  «  to  s^; 

of  the  Treasury.    The  Common  Council  refuse  to  in-  retary  of  War,  this  removal  cannot  be  eifoted  «p^  • 

vestigate  to  ascertmn  the  facts ;  the  city  attorney  re-  his  will  without  the  consent  of  the  Sen^e.  It '» 

fuses  to  sue  out  an  iryunction  to  stop  the  issue.    I  but  a  short  time  smce  the  United  States  B^  ** 

fear  the  chaos  which  the  opinion  will  make  if  carried  in  session,  and  why  not  then  have  asked  w  bl«  r- 

out  is  but  little  understood.    Eveiy  civil  officer  in  this  moval  if  it  was  desired  ?    It  certainly  was  ttt  iTk- 


most  of  whom  are  officeholders  or  desu^  to  be  such.  1*^"  may  be  explained  away  by  an  agfiite  UvTff. 

Tk      .         .J.                J.  .     T  1      AM  oommon-eenae  and  the  views  of  the  loyil  pe*^*^^ ' 

Previous  to  adjonmment  m  July,  Congress  give  to  it  the  effect  mtended  by  its  fnmen.       ^ 

passed  an  additional  supplement  to  the  **Re-  2.  On  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  ih«  t«t  t 

construction  "  Act  of  March  2d,  and  the  supple-  commander  of  the  Fifth  Military  Disttirt.  Ld  f 

ment  of  March  23d.    It  declared  the  intent  ^^r''*^S'^'^''*?''*^^f^^^'^'^'*£iiw'ili^^" 

J            .         ri-i             •         Axxi_^  pubuc    He  18  umversallyanad^erTedlT  Dtw\«»> 

and  meaning  of  the  previous  Acts  to  have  been,  {^e  people  who  sustainii  the  Govemmeiit  tt^^- 

that  the  civil  governments  of  the  ten  States  its  tnals,  and  feared  b^  those  who  wonld  still  ^' 

were  not  legal  governments,  and,  if  continued,  enemies  of  the  Government.    It  fell  to  the  let  c^  '- 

were  to  be  subject  in' all  respects  to  the  mill-  J?^  ™*^,°„i<^  4?  ^  ?.H^^,  «^*^^i  *°  K?*!^^/ 

tary  commander.,  and  the  paramount  authority  «?t"Al'L"^°omeSy^o?  ^^^ : 

of  Congress.     It  made  the  acts  of  the  military  any  other  country  to  do  what  he  has.   Hi«a^2i^ 

commanders  subject  only  to  the  disapproval  of  ministration  has  given  eoual  Batisfiw^oo.  Ht  y 

the  General  of  the  Armv,  and  authorized  them  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  ^bich  i»<w»*^;' 

to  remove  any  person  from  office  under  the  '^^ 'fi^m  Tht'daX  w«^^^^ 

State   government      It   forther   defined    the  ae^Tth^eVliSLn?  to^ 

classes  disfranchised,  and  directed  that  no  dis-  that  he  was  to  be  removed^— that  the  Adiauusoit.'t 
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was  dissatiBfiedrntli  him.  This  has  emholdened  the 
opponents  of  the  laws  of  Congress  within  his  com- 
mand to  oppose  him  in  every  way  in  their  power, 
and  has  rendered  necessary  measures  which  other- 
wise may  never  have  been  necessary. 

In  condosion,  allow  me  to  say  as  a  friend,  desiring 
pcac«  and  quiet^  the  welfare  of  the  country,  North 
and  South,  that  it  is  in  my  opinion  more  than  the 
loyal  people  of  this  country — ^Imean  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Government  during  the  great  rebellion — 
will  quietly  submit  to,  to  see  the  very  man,  of  all 
others  whom  they  have  ezpreseed  their  confidence  in, 
removed. 

I  would  not  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  thus  but  fbr  the 
conversation  on  the  subject  alluded  to  in  this  letter, 
and  from  a  sense  of  duty,  telling  me  that  I  know  I 
am  right  in  this  matter. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  6BANT,  General. 

Sabseqaently,  on  Aagast  17tb,  the  Presideat 
wrote  to  General  Grant  as  follows : 

EZXCTJTTVS  fifAHSIOir,  ) 

Washihotox,  D.  C,  AttffUit  17, 184t7.  f 
Dkab  Sis  :  Before  you  issue  instructions  to  carry 
into  eflfect  the  endosed  order,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  any  suggestions  you  mav  deem  necessary  re- 
specting the  assignments  to  wnich  the  order  refers. 
Truly  yours,  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

General  U.  S.  G&akt,  Sec*y  of  War  ad  interim, 

EZBOXTTEVS  HAKSXOX,  ) 

WAsmKOTOK,  D.  0^  August  17, 1S67.  f 

Major-General  George  H.  Thomas  is  hereby  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District, 
created  by  the  Act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  second 
day  of  Mjuch,  1867. 

Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  is  hereby  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri. 

Major-General  Winfield  S.  Hancock  is  hereby  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Cumberland. 

The  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  will  give  the  ne- 
cesaarv  instructions  to  carry  this  order  into  effect. 

ANDEEW  JOHNSON. 

General  Grant,  on  the  same  day,  replied  as 
follows : 

Hbadquavtkbs  Asiaas  of  Tmi  UinTSi>  Statss,  ) 
WjLSniNGTOH,  D.  0.,  August  17, 1867.     f 

Hi»  ExeeUeney  Andrew  JohMon,  Prmdeat  of  ih4 
United  States  : 

Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  order  of  this  date,  di- 
recting the  assignment  of^  General  G.  H.  Thomas  to 
the  command  or  the  Fifth  Military  District,  General 
Sheridan  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and 
O^nend  Hancodc  to  the  Department  of  the  Cum- 
b€>rland ;  also  your  note  of  this  date  (enclosing  these 
inBtruetions),  saying,  "Before  you  issue  instruc- 
tions to  carry  into  eneot  the  enclosed  order,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  anv  suggestions  you  may  deem 
necessary  respecting  tne  assignments  to  which  the 
above  order  refers." 

I  am  pleased  to  avail  myself  of  this  invitation  to 
nr^,  earnestly  urge — ^urge  m  the  name  of  a  patriotic 
people  who  have  sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  loyal  lives  and  thousands  of  millions  of  treasure 
to  preserve  the  integrity  and  union  of  this  country — 
that  this  order  be  not  insisted  on.  It  is  unmistaka- 
bly the  expressed  wish  of  the  country  that  General 
Sheridan  should  not  be  removed  from  his  present 
command.  This  is  a  republic  where  the  will  of  the 
people  is  the  law  of  the  Lmd.  I  beg  that  their  voice 
may  be  heard. 

General.  Sheridan  has  performed  his. civil  duties 
faithfully  and  intelligently.  His  removal  wDl  only 
bo  regarded  as  an  enort  to  defeat  the  laws  of  Con- 
fess. It  will  be  interpreted  by  the  unreconstructed 
clement  in  the  South— those  who  did  all  they  oould 
to  break  up  this  Government  by  arms,  and  now  wish 


to  be  the  only  element  consulted  as  to  the  method  of 
restoring  order—- as  a  triumph.  It  will  embolden 
them  to  renewed  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  loyal 
masses,  believing  that  they  have  the  Executive  with 
them. 

The  services  of  C^eral  Thomas  in  battling  for 
the  Union  entitle  him  to  some  consideration.  He 
has  repeatedly  entered  his  protest  affainst  being 
assigned  to  either  of  the  five  military  oistricts,  and 
especially  to  being  assigned  to  relieve  General  Sheri- 
dan. 

General  Hancock  ought  not  to  be  removed  ftx)m 
where  he  is.  His  department  is  a  complicated  one, 
which  will  take  a  new  commander  some  time  to  be- 
come acquainted  with. 

There  are  militfuy  reasons,  pecuniary  reasons,  and, 
above  all,  patriotic  reasons,  why  this  order  should 
not  be  insisted  on. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  a  letter,  marked  private,  which  I 
wrote  to  the  President  when  first  consulted  on  the 
subject  of  the  chan^  in  the  War  Department.  It 
bears  upon  the  subject  of  this  removal,  and  I  hoped 
would  luve  prevented  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General,  United  States  Army, 
and  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

Two  days  later,  the  President  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

President  Johnson  to  General  Grant, 

EzxormvB  ILknsioir.        ) 
WAsnnrGTox.  D.  C,  August  19,  iSfft. ) 

Gknzral  :  I  have  received  your  communication  of 
the  17th  instant,  and  thank  you  for  the  promptness 
with  which  you  have  submitted  your  views  respect- 
ing the  assignments  directed  in  my  order  of  that 
date.  When  I  stated,  in  my  unofficial  note  of  the 
17th,  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  any  suggestions 
you  might  deem  necessary  upon  the  subject,  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  ask  from  you  a  formal  report, 
but  rather  to  invite  a  verbal  statement  of  any  reasons 
affecting  the  public  interests  which,  in  your  opinion, 
woi^d  render  the  order  inexpedient.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  you  have  embodied  your  suggestions  In 
a  written  communication,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
make  some  reply. 

You  earnestly  urge  that  the  order  be  not  insisted 
on,  remarking  that  *^it  is  unmistakably  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  country  that  General  Sheridan 
shoi^d  not  be  removed  from  his  present  cpmmand." 
While  I  am  cognizant  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  retain  General  Sheridan  in  command  of  the 
Fifth  llOlitaiy  District,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  ques- 
tion has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  people  tnem- 
selves  for  determination.  It  certainly  would  be  un- 
just to  the  Army  to  assume  that,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  nation,  he  alone  is  capable  of  commanding  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  that,  were  he  for 
any  cause  removed,  no  other  general  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  would  be  competent  to 
fill  his  place.  General  Thomas,  whom  I  have  desig- 
nated as  his  successor,  is  well  known  to  the  country. 
Having  won  high  ana  honorable  distinction  in  the 
field,  he  has  since.  In  the  execution  of  the  responsi- 
ble duties  of  a  department  oonmiander,  exhibited 
S'eat  ability,  sound  dUcretion,  and  sterling  patriotism, 
e  has  not  failed,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, to  enforce  the  laws,  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  order,  to  encourage  the  restoration  of  civil 
authority,  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  a  spirit 
of  reconciliation.  His  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland  will  certiunly  compare  most 
favorably  with  that  of  General  Sheridan  in  the  Fifth 
Mllitfoy  District.  There  affairs  appear  to  be  in  a 
disturl)ed  condition,  and  a  bitter  spint  of  antagonism 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  General  Sheridan^s 
management.  He  has  rendered  himself  exceedingly 
obnoxious  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  exercisea 
even  the  powers  conferred  by  Congress,  and  still 
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more  so  bj  »  retort  to  anthority  not  granted  by  kw  abolished,  there  would  be  no  CoogrcM  for  tlic  as- 

nor  neoessaiy  to  its  faithAil  and  efficient  execution,  dso  of  legislative  powers,  do  Executive  to  m  tu: 

His  rule  has,  in  fact,  been  one  of  absolute  tyranny,  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  no  judicMrT  to  afv^ 

without  reference  to  the  principles  of  our  Govern-  to  the  citizen  protection  for  life,  limb,  and'prcptfj. 

ment  or  the  nature  of  our  free  institutions.     The  Usurpation  would  inevitab^  foUoiTj  tnd  t  d^-oti^ 

state  of  affairs  which  has  resulted  from  the  course  he  be  fixed  upon  the  people  m  violanoa  of  their  tx> 

has  pursued  has  seriously  interfered  with  a  harmoni-  blned  and  expressed  wilL 

ous,  satisfactory,  and  speedv  execution  of  the  Acts  of  In  conclusion,  I  fail  to  pcroeive  tny  "nu^," 

Congress,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to  justify  a  change.  '*  pecuniary,"  or  ^*  patriotio  reasons  "  lihj  tUi  itJs 

His  removal,  therefore,  cannot  ^*  be  regarded  as  an  should  not  be  carried  into  effect   Ton  win  naxz- 

effort  to  deieat   the   laws  of  Congress;"  for  the  ber  that  in  the  first  instance  I  did  not  ocmskkr  Get- 

object  is  to  facilitate  their  execution,  through  an  eral  Sheridan  the  most  suitable  officer  for  tlu  cc- 

officer  who  has  never  failed  to  obey  the  statutes  of  mand  of  the  Fifth   Military  Distzict    Time  b 

the  land,  and  to  exact,  within  his  juriscUction,  a  like  strengthened  my  convictions  upon  thii  poim.  ei 

obedience  fVom  others.     It  cannot  *'  be  interpreted  has  1^  me  to  the  oondnsion  that  patriotic  cocsi<k> 

by  the  unreconstructed  element  in  the  South — ^those  tions  demand  that  he  should  be  saperstded  h  n 

who  ^d  all  they  could  to  break  up  tins  government  officer  who,  while  he  will  iaithfuUj  eiecotc  the  ii^. 

by  arms  and  now  wish  to  be  the  only  element  con-  will  at  the  same  time  give  more  geneial  sadsfietk 

suited  aa  to  the  method  of  restoring  order—as  a  tri-  to  the  whole  people,  white  and  bUd,  Soitfe  i^ 

tunph ; "  for,  as  intelligent  men,  they  must  know  that  South. 

the  mere  change  of  miHtary  commanders  cannot  alter  I  am,  General,  very  respectfaUr,  yoon, 

the  law,  and  that  General  Thomas  will  be  as  much  ANPMW  iOSS&OS. 

bound  bv  its  requirements  as  General  Sheridan.    It  General  U.  S.  Gbaht,  Secretaiy  of  War  a^  libera- 

cwrnot  ^^embolcTen  them  *<>  renewed  opposition  to  q    ^   jgth  of  August  an  order  as  sbore  fOi- 

the  will  ofthe  loyal  masses,  believing  that  they  have  ^j   _      .        ^           ®.  ^  -u  i^un^^]irk^ 

the  Executive  ^th  them ; "  for  they  are  perfectlv  ^  was  issued  removing  M^o^f«^ 

familiar  with  the  antecedents  of  the  President,  and  dan   from  the  ooramand  of  the  Fifth  Jutta? 

know  that  he  has  not  obstructed  the  faithful  execu-  District,  and  assigning  him  to  a  command  is  t^ 

tionofany  Act  of  Congress.                                 ^  Department  of  Missouri.    By  the  same  or^ff 

tioftCL,Vl?°ofThe''i;'^iro'G2^^%l¥fo'Z;  M.jjor-G«neral  G«,rge  H.  TJom^  oftb.  I. 

and  no  one  would  be  less  inclined  to  assign  bun  to  a  partment  of  the  Cumberiand,  was  ««g«  » 

command  not  entirel^r  to  his  wishes.    Knowing  him  the  vacant  position,  and  Major-Genenl  Wuai-i 

as  I  do,  I  caimot  tmnk  that  he  will  hesitate  for  a  g.  Haocock  was  ordered  from  the  Depvtsff- 

moment  to  obey  any  order  having  in  view  a  complete  ^f  Missouri  to  the  Cumberland.    SabstqoeBt'j. 

and  speedy  restoration  ofthe  Umon,  in  the  preserva-  ^   ^^^-^       *^  •    v^TL    r  r«»««-i  TkAnM, «: 

tion  ST  which  he  has  rendered  sucV  important  and  owing  to  the  ill-health  of  Genend  T1h«iU 

valuable  services.  nis  desire,  Major-General  Hancock  w»i  trs*- 

General  Hancock,  known  to  the  whole  country  aa  a  ferred   to  tlic  command  of  the  Fifth  IfiitffT 

gallant,  able,  and  natriotio  soldier^  will,  I  have  no  District.     On  August  26th  Major-Gencfil  E^- 

doubt,  sustain  his  hi^h  reputation  many  position  to  »«rd  R    S    Canbv  was  as^ed  to  the  (oe- 

which  he  may  be  assigned.    If,  as  you  observe,  the  ^*^^  ^-  °-  ^""^7   V  ^t-vT^^tS  JL^  rJ«» 

department  which  he  will  have  is  a  oompUcated  one,  mand  of  the  Second  Mihtary  i>»fna"f*r 

I  feel  confident  that,  under  the  guidance  and  instruo-  of  Mtyor-General  Sickles,  relieved  ind  (fw"^ 

tions  of  General  Sherman,  General  Sheridan  will  soon  to  New  York  City.     On  December  !8tk  t^« 

^™®  ^T^  with  its  necessities,  and  jrill  avaU  folio  wine  order  was  issued  : 

himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Indian  *"""""'6  ^*"''*  **«"  «ou^. 

troubles  for  the  display  of  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  General  Order$,  Ko.  104. 

daring  which  gave  him  so  enviable  a  reputation  dur-  Hxadqcaktsss  Anri.  A.0.^  ! 

ing  our  recent  civil  struggle.  W4siiiHOTow,/*w«fcf  ?yjV! 

In  assuming  that  It  Is  the  expressed  wish  of  the  By  dhwtion  of  the  President  of  the  luiw  »»« 

people  that  General  Sheridan  should  not  be  removed  the  following  orders  are  made: 

nt)m  his  present  command,  vou  remark  that  "  this  is  1.  Brevet  Mfgor-General  E.  0.  C.  ^J*^ 

a  republic  where  the  will  of  tiie  people  is  the  law  of  over  the  command  of  the  Fourth  MUitair  Iw«  J 

the  land  "  and  "  beg  that  their  voice  may  be  heard."  Brevet  Miyor-General  A.  C.  Gilkm,  aad  PJ*J** 

This  is  indeed  a  republic,  based,  however,  upon  a  San  Franasoo.  California,  to  take  ooimwiw  «  ^ 

written  constitution.    That  constitution  is  the  com-  Department  or  California.                           ,  ^ 

bined  and  expressed  will  of  the  people,  and  their  2.  On  being  relieved  by  Brevet  Mnjorww^^ 

voice  is   law  when  reflected  in  the  manner  which  Brevet  Major-General  Irwin  McDowell  wiUF^- 

that  instrument  prescribes.    WhUe  one  of  its  pro-  to  Vicksbuig.  Miss.,  and  refieve  Geoenl  w**  ^ 

visions  makes  the  f^sident  Commander-in-Chief  of  command  oftne  Fourth  Military  Pistrid. 

the  Army  and  Navy,  another  requires  that "  he  shall  8.  Brevet  Migor-General  John  Po«»  %[2... 

take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfldly  executed."    Be-  lieved  of  the  command  of  the  Third  J"*"^,*^: 

lieving  that  a  change  in  the  oommand  of  the  Fifth  and  will  report,  without  delay,  at  the  haadj*!^ 

Military  District  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  faith-  of  the  Army  for  further  orders,  ramiM  owfju*** 

ful  execution  of  the  laws^  I  have  issued  the  order  mand  to  the  next  senior  c^oer  until  theamwu 

which  is  the  subject  of  this  correspondence ;  and  in  audoessor.                                               .-,;-nJ  t 

thus  exercising  a  power  that  inheres  in  the  Fxecu-  4.  M^jor-General  Georee  G.  Meade  ia  aaufDw 

tive.  under  the  Constitution,  as  Commander-in-Chief  the  command  of  the  Third  MihtaiTDu*rKt»«*^'-' 

of  tne  military  and  naval  loroes.  I  am  discharging  a  assume  it  without  delav.     The  J^P^'SJJt^ 

duty  required  of  me  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  as  Bast  will  be  commanded  by  the  ^^^^^J**?.  ^^ 

formally  declared  in  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  duty  in  it  until  a  commander  is  named  by  «•  n^ 

By  his  oath  the  Executive  is  solemnly  bound.  "  to  defit.                                                     .    ^^^ 

the  best  of  his  ability,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  de-  5.  The  officers  assigned  in  the  ^<"***""'.*Tlj5. 

fend  the  Constitution,"  and  although  in  times  of  the  command  of  militaiy  districts  will  «x»>** 

Seat  excitement  it  may  be  lost  to  public  view,  it  is  in  any  and  all  powers  oonfeired  by  -^^^^^^'j^ 

s  duty,  without  regard  to  the  consequences  to  him-  upon  district  commanders,  and  also  any  •wj^ 

self,  to  hold  sacred  and  to  enforoe  anV  and  all  of  its  era  pertaining  to  military  department  c«a>*f^ 

provisions.    Any  other  course  would  lead  to  the  de-  6.  Brevet  M^or-General  Wager  Snj*^  N^,^ 

■tmotion  of  the  republic ;  for,  the  Constitution  once  Forty-fifth  United  States  Infantiy,  is  *«*^Bf  ^^ 
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from  doty  in.the  Bnreaa  of  Befbgees,  Freedmen,  and  9.  That  the  next  Presidential  election  will  bo  the 

Abandoned  Lands,  and  wiU  proceed  to  Nashville,  most  momentous  one  ever  made  on  this  continent, 

Tennessee,  and  asaome  oommand  of  hia  regiment.  and  it  behooves  ns  aU  to  see  that  we  do  not  drift  into 

By  oonmund  of  General  Grant.  incompetent  or  unfHendly  hands  through  heedless 

£.  D.  TOWNSEND,  A.  A.  G.  hero  worship  and  blind  party  spirit,  since  we  must 

(For  ftirther  fhcts  reladve  to  the  Reconstnic-  P.^*  thorough  ^2^!^:^^  ?P®  Btatesmanship,  and  de- 

♦;««  r»*'  ♦i*^  QrwnfiiA«.n  Qfaf/^a  a^r.  fi^rve.*  Cf«f«-  ®*^®^  purposo  ftt  tho  hclm,  or  we  lose  haff  the  frmts 

tioa  ot  the  Southern  States,  see  those  States,  ofthistcmble  conflict. 

under  their  appropriate  titles,  in  this  volonie.)  lo.  That,  in  our  judgment,  the  people  are  true  and 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  American  Anti-  sound,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  determined  to 

slavery  Society  in  New  York  on  May  7th  the  J*^^®  ^^  ^^^  or  fibre  of  this  intolerable  system  which 

following  reaolntion^  with  other^  were  read  ^^i:Xioe"^.iiKh?fu;5'.S>orSI^^^^ 

by    the    president    of   the    society,     Wendell  their  purpose,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  selfish  leaders, 

Phillips,  and  adopted  by  the  meeting :  willing  to  sacrifice  principle  and  justice  for  their  own 

1.  That  we  devoutly  thank  God  that  we  meet  at  •^7/^SfJ[°J^5-^             ,,                     x.^      a    c 
last  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  ^.  ^^•.  J^^V^  Governor  Eyre  goes  unwhippcd  of  jus- 
its  purpose  to  found  ite  institutions  on  the  corner-  tice  it  wiU  be  Miother  proof  that  the  same  pro-slavery 
stone  of  absolute  justice,  and  already  far  advanced  m  "P"^'  ^^^t  ^J^^}^^  *p-<*»/  Y*"<^^i »  ^®J  years  ago, 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose.  covered  the  Conlederate  pirates  with  English  pro- 

2.  That  wo  regard  the  oaths  of  Southern  white  ?f ^^i^**'  ^a^^''^^'a'^°''}S^}J'1  ^^®  *^l'^?,^®  *°  P^^j 
men  and  the  profisions  of  Southern  State  constitu-  ^^  flag  "de  by  side  with  that  of  the  rebellion ;  and 


conaiderthenegroas  in  unminent  danger,  if  defended        Jq  order  to  secure  snffraffe,  without  reirard 

«^°df^<,fh1i  ^onlS^.^Tr"'  ""  *'•  '^  t?  ■:«««  \.fr^  Ihrongh  aU  tLe  States  o/the 
8.  That,  in  our  judgment,  the  course  of  the  Thirty-  Union,  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  presented  in 
ninth  and  Fortieth  Congresses  betrays  too  clearly  the  Senate,  daring  the  last  session  of  the  Thirty- 
that  OUT  danger  lies  in  the  resumption  by  the  members  ninth  Congress,  by  Senator  Sumner,  of  Masi^a- 
of  the  old  corrupt  practiws,  the  bargam  and  tn^ing  chusetts.  No  progress  was  made  in  the  passage 
of  ordinary  polities,  to  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ^^  4.1  u-n  i  *  ^i.  a  •  d^  a  K  \ 
war  put  for  S  thne  a  stop ;  and  in  all  the  recent  inao-  ?^  *^«  ^!^l^""°?,  ^^^^  ®!?^^^°-  P^  September 
tion  of  Congress  on  important  questions  we  see  evi-  12th,  a  "  Border  "  btate  Convention  was  hold  at 
dcnoe  that  the  members  were  bartering  duty  and  Baltimore,  the  object  of  which  was,  in  the  Ian- 
national  security  for  party  supremacy  and  personal  gnage  of  the  call,  "  to  advance  the  cause  of 

•^fThS^Tn  °  ur  judgment,  the  legal  guarantees  of  ^^^^^^  '^^,^^  f^  ^  <1^?°<1  ^^.,?;f  ^jj^ 

the  negro's  freedom  and  equality  should  be  provi-  <^"«  passage  of  the  Sumner- Wilson  bill."     Ihe 

slons  m  the   Federal  Constitution  forbidding  any  States    of    Delaware,    Maryland,     Kentucky, 

State  to  debar  him  from  civil  and  political  rights;  Tenaessoe,  and  Missouri  were  very  fully  repre- 

and  his  substontial  security  is  his  actual  ^sscssion  gented.     Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  was 

and  use  of  all  these  rights,  under  the  protection  of  ^k^««^  •v«««:;i^«4. 

the  police  power  of  the  Union,  as  well  a?  the  recogni-  chosen  president.  ,  ^^ 

tion  by  the  North  of  the  same  rule  of  impartial  Iree-        Numerous  letters  from  members  of  Congress 

dom.  to  the  convention  were  read.    Senator  Sum- 

6.  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rebeUion  was  ner,  under  date  of  September  8th,  said  :  "  Con- 

posjdbkbeoauseof  the  Ignorance  of  thepoorer^  gress  wUl  leave  undone  what  it  ought  to  do  if  it 
at  the  South— Ignorant  men  used  m  their  blmdness  ^  ..  .  *«»»»  «mx*v«i5  w  u»v  »«  vut,"!/  «  ^^  *!  lu 
by  selfish  leaders— and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  «"^*  ^^  provide  promptly  for  the  establishment 
that,  once  readmitted  to  the  Union,  the  vote  of  these  of  equal  rights,  whether  political  or  civil, 
ignorant  masses  is  to  decide  great  national  questions  everywhere  throughout  the  iJnioD.  This  i»  a 
aiid  interests,  it  is  ti^e  right  and  dutv  of  Government  solemn  duty,  which  cannot  be  shirke<l  or  post- 
to  seeure  general  education  throughout  the  Union:  ^^«^j  tu2 iA^^  ;«  ;«f«i.>««w«  fKn*  ^r^^  Gf«f« 
and  henoe,  wherever  a  State  refuses  or  neglects  to  P<>5«^-  ^he  idea  is  intolerable,  that  any  State, 
esublish  and  maintain  common  schools,  the  Federal  under  any  pretension  of  otate  rights,  can  set 
Constitution  should  authorize  and  order  Congress  to  Up  a  political  oligarchy  within  its  borders,  and 
establish  them  within  such  State  at  its  expense.  then  call  itself  a  republican  government.     I 

6.  ThAt  the  nation  owes  it  to  self-respect,  to  jus-  i^giaj.  ^i^^  jj^  j^^y  g^ul  that   such  a  govern- 
tice,  to  future  security,  and  to  the  present  safety  of  ".     ;  .    ,         ^^    "  ,         .  "  "  *!       •", 
the 'colored  race,  redJemed  by  so  much  blood  W  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  rejected  as  inconsistent  with 
treasure,  to  impeach  and  remove  the  traitor  of  the  the  requirements  of  the  Declaration  of  in  de- 
White  House  at  once ;  and  every  hour  Congress  de-  pendeuce.'' 

Uya  that  action  insults  the  nation,  dUgraces  its  law,        Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts  said :  *'  I 

iri^tZ^i'^'^T^iZ^^^,.'^''"  suggest  that  your  convention  declare  for  snf- 

7.  That  we  urge  on  aU  fiiends  of  freedom  to  keep  fr«««  either  by  law  or  constitutional  amcnd- 
vigilant  and  ceaseless  watch  on  the  Supreme  Court  ment.  We  can  carry  the  amendment  if  we 
and  the  present  efforts  of  rebels  to  make  use  of  it  in  cannot  the  law.     At  the  last  session  I  offered 

^a*^'nJ?*     ^*^*'^^®®iVf^r*^?'?\^°^*  ..•         *  an  amendment  on  the  17th  of  July,  allowing 

8.  That  we  warn  our  lately-freed  fellow-citizens  of  ^n  '4.1  «.  t  *•  *.•  jf  1  */'  *  5 
the  South  that  all  the  offerea  friendship  and  political  f";,'^^^^^"^  distinction  of  color,  to  vote  and 
cooperation  of  Southern  white  men  is  a  snare,  in-  hold  office,  making  no  distinction  m  rights  or 
tended  only  to  make  them  the  tools  of  their  own  ruin,  privilegos.  Some  of  our  strongest  men  doubt 
and  we  exhort  them  to  trust  to  that  same  instinctive  our  power  to  pass  a  law.  If  we  cannot  do  it, 
sagacity  which  guided  them  so  wisely  through  the  j^j.  ^^  ^^^^  amending  the  Constitution, 
war — ^trusting  no  one  blmdly,  but  jealously  guarding  yz  ofv  Xr^  »i«^««*«fs  •"«  x^vn-iLAvutivu. 
their  own  i^ts  by  the  independent  exeroise  of  their  ^^^  State  Convention  will  go  lor  suffrage 
power.  either  by  law  or  by  amendment." 
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UNITED  STATES.  The  restoration  of  the 
Soathern  States  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  States  as  coeqnal  members  of  the  Union, 
received  the  approval  of  the  executive  and  ja- 
dicial  branches  of  the  Government  at  an  early 
period  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1865. 
Congress,  however,  not  only  withheld  its  assent, 
bat  daring  its  session  in  Jane,  1866,  had  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  precedent  to  sach  recog- 
nition, the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  known  as  Article  14. 
(See  Annxtal  Ctolopjedia  for  1866,  page  194.) 
This  amendment  made  all  persons,  born  or 
naturalized  within  the  United  States,  citizens 
of  the  United  State?  and  of  the  State  in  which 
they  resided.  It  recjuired  that  the  privileges 
and  immanities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  abridged  by  the  law  of  any  State ; 
thus  removing  all  distinctions  of  color  in  the 
enjoyment  of  citizenship.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided, by  section  5  of  this  amendment,  that "  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

The  amendment,  however,  recognized  the 
aathority  to  grant  or  withhold  the  elective 
franchise  as  existing  in  the  State  government ; 
and  stipulated  that  when  the  right  to  vote  was 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  a 
State,  such  inhabitants,  being  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
basis  of  representation  in  such  State  should  be 
proportionally  reduced. 

Tiie  question  really  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment was,  the  admission  to  citizenship  and  the 
ballot  of  the  negroes  in  the  Soathern  States.  It 
was  the  opinion  then  existing  that  the  authority 
to  determine  this  question  resided  in  the  States 
severally,  and  nowhere  else.  The  amendment 
was  submitted  to  the  States  at  the  time  of  the 
action  of  Congress  in  June,  but  the  Legisla- 
tures of  only  a  few  assembled  previous  to  Janu- 
ary, 1867.  The  question  was  therefore  fairly 
before  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
The  action  of  these  Legislatures  up  to  March 
2d,  when  Congress  adopted  other  measures,  to- 
gether with  the  negro  population,  as  shown  by 
the  last  general  census  of  1860,  was  as  follows : 
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Connecticut June 

Now  Hampshire July 

Tennessee July 

New  Jersey jSept. 

Oregon Sept. 

Vermont !Oct. 

Ohio.... I  Jan. 

Missouri I  Jan. 

New  York 'Jan. 

Kansas i  Jan. 

Illinois Jan. 

Maine Jan. 

West  Virginia Jan. 

Minnesota Jan. 

Indiana Jan. 

Nevada 'Jan. 

Pennsylvania Feb. 

Wisconsin 'Feb. 

Khode  Island Feb. 
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8,627 

494 

288,019 

25,818 

128 

709 

86,678 

118,503 

49,005 

625 

7,623 

1,827 

•  •  •  • 

259 

11,428 

45 

66,849 

1,171 

8,952 


The  number  of  States  which  ratified  t^ 
ameDdment  previous  to  March  2d  was  niDdeeii, 
and  the  nnmber  which  rejected  it  was  twelve. 
Sobseqnently  Massachusetts  ratified  on  Marri 
20th,  and  Maryland  r^'ected  it  on  March  23d, 

Daring  the  session  of  Congress,  and  paitkf* 
larly  in  January,  1867,  many  public  neetiro 
of  colored  people  and  their  friends  were  bda, 
relative  to  the  elective  franchise.  On  Jinci7 
8th  a  national  convention  of  colored  8oldi«^ 
and  sailors  assembled  in  Philadelpbift.  Dele 
gates  were  present  from  Pennsylvania,  Ke? 
York,  New  Jersey,  District  of  Colmnbla,  \^^ 
ginia,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Midi- 
gan,  Kansas,  and  Nebra^a.  The  conrentio^ 
was  called  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  vusti 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Colored  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' League,  held  in  Wa^ington  on  the  Vf^ 
of  September,  1866,  wherein  a  general  innis- 
tion  was  extended  to  all  colored  men  who  hsi 
served  in  the  Union  Army  or  Navy  daring  tit 
war,  and  "  who  believe  that  they  hare  not  re- 
ceived from  the  Government  a  due  recogniti« 
of  their  services,  and  who  further  believt  (^ 
in  sustaining  the  Union  by  arms  they  bare  Ecr 
a  right  to  the  ballot." 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  k^ 
knowledging  "  the  indebtedness  of  their  rw 
to  Almighty  God  in  His  manifold  blena^  '^ 
vouchsafing  freedom  to  their  enslaved  brethrft. 
expressing  their  thanks  to  the  people  erf  tfei 
country  and  to  Congress  for  their  8te«d&<  ex- 
ertions in  their  behalf,  despite  the  oppitssiv* 
measures  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stiles; 
declaring  the  denial  of  the  right  of  snl&i^  to 
all  American  citizens  regardless  of  color  wtf » 
blasphemous  denial  of  the  divine  principi^ 
upon  which  all  governments  are  founded;  i^^ 
demanding  the  privilege  for  colored  ni«  ^ 
holding  any  positions  in  the  Army  or  Kavr  5r 
which  their  abilities  should  show  them  coc- 
potent." 


An  address  to  Congress  and  tlie  people  of  .-* 
country  was  prepared,  which  closes  with  *= 
appeal  to  the  latter  to  grant  them  thai  ^^- 
they  feel  so  justly  entitled  to— the  cxercw /' 
the  ballot  and  the  eiyoyment  of  all  the  pri^-- 
leges  granted  to  the  white  race. 

At  Washington,  on  January  11th,  a  naiio«j 
Equal  Rights  League  Convention  of  colore 
men  assembled  and  adopted  a  series  of  res>»- 
tions,  and  an  address  to  Congress^  which  '» 
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YoQ  will  at  once  trnoBfer  to  Oener&l  Ulyssea  9.  Onmt,  what  he  zneanB  by  "  publio  considerations  of  a  high 

who haa  this  daj been aathorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  character:"  and  this  is  nothing  else  than  his  loss 

^*r**^5^"''f  *'*'^r'*""^'"?5^*'P^*"'"*  of  confidence  in  his  superior.    He  says  that  these 

ni^il^^lLTfiL^ilK'^^^^^^  P-^lic  considejjtior^  ha^e  -  alone  md/ced  me  to  con- 

„               -/                    ,  tmueattheheadof  this  department/' and  that  they 

WA«iu.«^!Tarl^''S.186T.f  "constrain  me  nottoresipi  the  office  of  Sooretaty  of 

»«.   T*      «:.j   .    -.^  o/  ^      I  -7   1-       *vi    J  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congross." 

Sie:  TkeHon.  Edwin  M.  Stonton  haying  been  tWs  dg  rpj^j^  language  is  very  Significant.    Mr.   Stanton 

SQsneaded  as  Secretary  of  War,  you  are  hereby  anthorized  v^vit  ♦utTtv^^^r^  \i^^\Vi^Zv^^      ^jTxI  ,«Twt«  *^  tu-V,^ 

anrf  empowered  to  act  aa  Socretiiiy  of  War  ad  interim,  and  ^^^  ???  position  unwiUingly.    He  is  ready  to  leave 

will  at  once  enter  upon  the  discbarge  of  the  daties  of  the  'wnen  it  is  safe  to  leave,  and  as  tne  danger  wnicn  ne 

office.  apprehends  from  his  removal  then  will  not  exist 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  been  Instructed  to  transfer  to  when  Congress  is  here,  he  is  constrained  to  remain 

you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  during  the  interim.      What,  then,  is  that  danger 

now  In  Ws  custody  and  chaige.  -^hich  can  only  be  averted  by  the-  presence  of  Mr. 

Gene«l  Ultssm  8.  GaAur,  Washington,  D.  C.  g^^^^^  ^^  ^^  6oMress  %    Mr.  Stanton  does  not  say 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  that  ^*  public  considerations  of  a  high  character  "  con- 

Hr.  Stanton :  strain  him  to  hold  on  to  the  office  indefinitely.    He 

Was  DspABTifSNT.           }  does  not  say  that  no  other  than  himself  can  at  any 

Washdiotow  Crrr,  Augu9t  12, 1867.  S  time  be  found  to  take  his  place  and  perform  his 

Sn:  Tour  note  of  this  date  has  been  received.  Informing  duties.    On  the  contrair,  ho  expresses  a  desire  to 

me,  that  bj  virtue  of  the  powers  and  authority  rested  in  you,  leave  the  office  at  the  earliest  moment  consistent  with 

as  President,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  these  high  publio  considerations. 

States.  I  am  suspended  from  ofllce  aa  Secretary  of  War,  and  xip,  oo^a  ^  t^WM>*    thftf  wViiln  Prnioroqa  ia  awav  >i« 

will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertalnlaR  to  the  ^!  ^^^  .™  v  f  %  *     v      J^    congress  IS  away  ne 

sameTaSd  alS  di^HjUng  me  at  on^Tt^ transfer  to  General  must  remain,  but  tiiat  when  Congress  is  here,  he  can 

r  lyases  a  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  aathorlied  and  em-  gp-   .1^  other  words,  he  has  lost  confidence  in  the 

powered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all  records,  President.    He  is  unwilling  to  leave  the  War  Depart- 

booki,  papers  »ud  other  publio  property,  now  in  my  cus-  inent  in  his  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  one  the 

toiiy  and  charge.  President  may  appoint  or  designate  to  perform  its 

Under  a  sense  of  public  dutv,  I  am  compelled  to  deny  duties.  If  he  resigns,  the  President  may  appoint  a 
:r«ar  right,  under  the  ConsUtutfon  and  laws  of  the  United  Secretary  of  War  that  Mr.  Stanton  does  not  approve. 
states*  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  mu  ^^  v  "**""*•'/»"•  .~™*'^*  "w^^"""  «pi'*v»«. 
without  legal  cause,  to  suspend  me  from  office  as  Secretary  Therefore,  he  wiU  not  resign-  But,  when  Congress 
of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or  all  fimctions  pertaining  to  18  in  session,  the  rresident  cannot  appoint  a  oecretary 
tbe  same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  of  War  which  the  Senate  does  not  approve.  Con- 
to  transfer  to  any  person  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  pub*  sequently  when  Congress  meets,  Mr.  Stanton  is  ready 
tic  property.  In  my  custody  as  Secretary.  to  resign 

But,  Inynneh  as  the  General  wmmandln^^  Whatever  cogency  these  "considerations"   may 

the  United  States  has  been  appointed  a(f  interim,  and  haa  -Low*  \^«,A  «r^/^«TCri.  "faf-^f^n   •Rri.nf^w^*  *;™T,f  ^^c.  «iot 

notified  me  that  he  has  accept^  the  appointment,  I  have  no  ja^®  J^d  upon  Mr.  Stanton,  whatever  nght  he  may 

altcniaUve  but  to  submit  under  protest,  to  superior  force.  'lave  had  to  entertain  such  considerations,  whatever 

To  the  Pbbsxdxnt.  propnety  there  might  be  m  the  expression  of  them 

The  suspension  has  not  been  revoked,  and  the  ^  ot^f"»  one  thing  is  certwn,  it  was  official  miscon- 

bufiinesa  of  the  War  Department  is  conducted  by  the  ^uct,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  parade  them  before  his 

Secretary  ad  interim.    Prior  to  the  date  of  this  sus-  Bupenor  officer.                                               ,     r     ^„ 

pension;  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  ,  J^pon  the  receipt  of  this  extraordinary  note  I  only 

Sad  ariived  when  U  was  proper  Mr.  Stanton  should  ?i?l^J!ii?^2'f^^LT^^^^^                               ^if  Au 

retire  from  my  Cabinet.    5'he  mutual  confidence  and  the  necessary  arrangements  to  fill  the  office.    If  tins 

general  accord  which  should  exist  in  such  a  relation  ^e^^  the  only  cause  for  his  suspension  it  would  be 

Ead  ceased.    I  supposed  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  weU  «^P.1«-    Necessanly  it  must  end  our  most  important 

advised  that  his  continuance  in  the  Cabinet  was  con-  S^^liTwiiTdn'J  SfXnlH^CL^J  n^'frlfna^ 

t«iy  to  my  wishes,  for  I  had  repeatedly  given  him  so  frontery  which  would  embolden  the  head  of  a  depart^ 

to^nderstond  by'  every  mode  short  o?  an  express  ^^^  ^  ^\^  ^^'^  «V^^  council-table  m  the  ^xeo- 

-^ *  *i,-f  i»^  :i.^«i  J  %^«;^     Tin,,?«„  w«»;f«/  f«n  utive  mansion  after  such  an  act.    Nor  can  I  imagme 


''Auraat  •  suppose  tnat  ne  encertamea  any  laea  oi  onering  xo 

ivuguBi.  .                          .     ^.  ,.   ,^       ,           .^.  act  as  one  of  my  constitutional  advisers  after  that 

Sia :  PabUc  considerations  of  a  high  charactCT  constrain  ^         written.    There  was  an  interval  of  a  week 

me  tosay  that  yoor  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  suspension,  during 

^^  ^, .       ^   •        .     J  ^v    *  11     •           1  which  two  Cabinet  meetings  were  held.    Mr.  Stanton 

To  this  note  I  received  the  following  reply :  ^^  ^ot  present  himself  at  either;  nor  was  he  ex- 

Wak  DirAaTKurr,  WASHixoToir,  A-aguat  S,  H67.  pected. 

6rE:  Your  note  of  this  day  has  been  received,  stating  that  On  the  12th  of  August  Mr.  Stanton  was  notified 

pabllc  considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain  vou  to  ^f  j^jg  suspension,  and  that  General  Grant  had  been 

aay  that  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  ao-  authorize/to  take  chai^  of  the  department.    In  his 

^fn  mply,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  publio  consldera-  answer  to  this  notmcation,  of  the  same  date,  Mr. 

tjoosofahlgh  character,  which  alone  have  Induced  me  to  Stanton  expressed  hunself  as  follows:       Under  a 

continue  at  the  head  of  this  department,  constrain  me  not  to  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right, 

resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  tinder  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 

<rf  uongress.  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  sus- 

This  reply  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  mereljr  a  declina-  pend  me  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  ex- 

tjon  of  compliance  with  the  request  for  his  resigna-  ercise  of  any  or  all  functiims  pertaining  to  the  same, 

tion ;  it  was  a  defiance,  and  something  more.    Mr.  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to 

Stanton  does  not  content  himself  with  assuming  that  transfer  to  any  person  the  records,  books,  papers, 

public  considerations  bearing  upon  his  continuance  and  public  property  in  my  custody  as  Secretary.  JSut. 

m  ottice  form  as  fully  a  rule  of  action  for  himself  inasmuch  as  the  General  commanding  the  armies  or 

as   for  the  President,  and  that  upon  so  delicate  a  the  United  States  has  been  appointed  a(i  interim^  and 

question  as  the  fitness  of  an  officer  lor  continuance  in  has  notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment, 

his  office,  the  officer  is  as  competent  and  as  impartial  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  under  protest,  to 

to  decide  as  his  superior  who  is  responsible  lor  his  superior  force.''                    % 

conduct ;  but  he  goes  further,  and  plainly  intimates  It  will  not  escape  attention  that,  in  his  'V^.'»  of  Aa- 
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States  in  the  Union,  oonld  not  attach  to  those  Rights  Bill  of  the  prerions  seflsion  (im  Asxru 

out  of  the.  Union,  and  having  only  provisional  Gtolop-(Edia,  1866,  page  688X  as  follows:  '*AI1 

political  instifcntions.    Congress,  therefore,  pro-  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  not  sob- 

oeeded  to  define  that  right  in  the  fifth  section  ject  to  any  foreign  power,  eidoiling  lodisif 

of  the  same  act  as  follows :  not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citueos  d 

Sec.  6.  And  bs  it  fuHh^rmad^^  Th^t  when  tU  the  United  States^    Many  dbqualifi^  y 

people  of  any  one  of^the  said  rebel  States  shall  have  ^o  voters,  arising  from  connectiOD  with  the  far 

formed  a  conBtitution  of  government  in  conformity  against  the  CSovemment,  were  also  ex|ffe^ 

with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  all  re-  ia  the  act.     On  March  23d  the  PresideDt  ^^ 

Bpe^s,  ft;amed  by  a  contention  of  delegates  elected  tamed  the  Act,   with  his  objections,  to  ti« 

by  the  male  citizens  of  said  State  twenty-one  years  xr            ^  t>              *  *•           -a  ^^-j 

old  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  ^^^^  ^^  Representatives,    lie  said : 

condition,  who  nave  been  resident  in  said  State  for  In  all  these  States  there  are  existing  cootitiitirai 

one  year  previous  to  the  day  of  such  election,  exo^t  formed  in  the  accustomed  way  by  the  people.  Cc-a 

such  as  may  be  disfranchised  for  participation  in  the  gress,  however,  declares  that  these  constztntioDi  m 

rebellion,  or  for  felony  at  common  law,  and  when  not  ^^  loyal  and  republican,"  and  requires  the  peof> 

such  constitution  shall  provide  that  the  elective  fran-  to  form  them  anew.    What,  then,  in  the  opuucc  (f 

chise  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  such  persons  as  have  Congress,  is  necessaiy  to  make  t^  etnstibitian  of  i 

the  qualifications  herein  stated  for  electors  of  dele-  State  **  loyal  and  republican ! "    The  ori^  irt 

gates,  and  when  such  constitution  shall  be  ratified  by  answers  the  question.    It  is  universal  negro  soSn^ 

a  majority  of  the  persons  voting  on  the  question  of  a  question  which  the  Federal  ConstitntioD  Itttt^  tr 

ratification  who  are  qualified  as  electors  for  delegates,  the  States  themselves.    All  this  legislttiTe  madJxj 

etc.,  etc  of  martial  law,  milltaiy  coerdon,  and  politicil  <E- 

franohisement,  is  avowedly  for  that  puivoae  tai  ksi 

The  President  returned  the  bill  with  his  ob-  other.    The  existing  oonstitutioni  of  the  ten  Sum 

jections.      He  urged  that  it  placed  "  all  the  conform  to  the  acknowled^  standards  of  loji^ 

people  of  the  ten  States  therein  named  under  ^^  republicanism.    Indeed,  if  there  iredepwh 

the'absolute  dominion  of  military  rulers;  "  that  J^^^^^retT^cS^  ^TST^Jht^tTS^ 

the  measure,  "  m  its  whole  character,  scope,  four  of  which  were  members  of  the  originil  thJtK. 

and  object,  was  without  precedent  and  without  —first  became  members  of  the  Union.  Oxsmba 

authority,  in  palpable  conflict  with  the  plainest  ^ot  now  demand  that  a  single  provision  of  tb^> 

provisions  of  the  Constitntion,  and  utterly  de-  Jtitutions  be  changed,  except  such  as  coiiiIi«««v 

structive  to  those  great  principles  of  liberty  and  ^  Jr  7^,  Pop^i**'^^"- 

humanity  for  which  our  ancestors  on  both  sides  ,  The  bill  hecanie  a  law,  notwithstandiag  a* 

of  the  Atlantic  have  shed  so  much  blood  and  ex-  obiections  of  the  President, 

pended  so  much  treasure ;  that  the  purpose  and  ^  Measures  were  now  adopt^  by  tbe  r^- 

object  of  the  bill,  the  general  intent  which  per-  ^ri.*?/^^°*^*^^  ^^?-  ,  ^*     rJ^^ 

vmles  it  from  beginning  to  end,  is  to  change  2d  divided  the  ten  Stat^  '°*^i'f  ,^^t 

the  entire  stmcture  and  character  of  the  State  ^^ts,  of  which  Virginia  cons^Ud  ^ 

governments,  and  to  compel  them  by  force  to  i^^"<^*?  ^^'?^,  9Y''^V1*  ^^  ^lSTS 

&ie  adoption  of  organic  laws  and  regulations  S^  T'S?^  .f^^T^'l  ^E^-^^t 

which  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  if  left  to  Florida,  the  third  d^tnet ;  MisaoipiHttd  ^■ 

themselves."    {See  Pcblio  Dootments.)    The  l^^'^^^^^ti^^^^ A'^^^^'kn.^i]^^^ 

bill  became  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objec-  p^^  *^®.^?i  district   .^he  PresideDt  w^ 


of  the  Fortieth  Congress  was  made  to  commence  :  -  -   — -  ~w    \^\  ,  \i  .  ~   ri        i  t^«  p.w 

on  the  same  day  and  hour  at  which  the  second  }^^^l  ^f  ^®  ^^  ^""^'^^  i^Llf^' 

session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  closed.   A  new  Con-  for  the  fourth,  My or-GeneralC^  vSS 

gress,  therefore,  commenced  its  session  on  the  M^or-Generd  Phihp  H.  Sbendan.  Th«^^ 

4thofMarch.    By  this  body  a  bill,  supplement-  ^^°  5^^^°*^''P^^^^7i°^St,f  ^ 

ary  to  the  act  of  the  previous  session,  respecting  «? ^^  ^7  reference  to  each  of  the  Sutei  r^ 

the  ten  Southern  States,  was  passed  on  March  ^^^^^ '"  ^^»  ^^^^^f       *    ♦»..  jwiMn  De.^ 
23(1  Soon  after,  an  address  to  the  SontfiffB  ^ 

This  Act  ordered  a  registration  to  be  made  P^^'  ?^l^l^^''^^  ^.^^""^ .""l^F^^Kf^ 

of  the  qualified  voters  in  each  mUitary  sub-dis-  ®»«5  ^o  the  Restoration  <>«;^e  J^°J«^  T^j 

trict,  o?  State,  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  ??^   ^l  »   ^"^^^  i^P^J^^^^hnnS^ 

question  of  a  ^tate  convention  to  draft  a  con-  Committee^    Several  hundred  tho^^^ 

stitution  for  the  State,  and  for  delegates  to  :^^%  R™*^  ^'"'J^'^'^^'^l^r^f^t^ 

such  convendon;  and  that  such  constitution  The  following  extract  explains  more  ftliy  ^ 

should  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  adoption  ^^^^  ^^  Congress:  .,^^4 

or  rejection;  and,  npon  its  adoption,  a  State  „^y,,*^^^^  ^^.^^®  !^  ^^*^t»,!f«,SniS « 

^   -u     ^A  i:  •     A'    4.      Ti  March,  1867,  provision  la  made  for  the  enjoyw* 

government  should  be  organizt^  etc.  The  pro-  Se^'ht  of  vbting  by  all  male  citiiens  </twH.T^ 

ceedmgs  were  to  take  place  under  the  direction  yearaof  age,  except  those  who  have  been  *«'*^ 

of  the  military  commanders.    The  act  required  of  felony,  and  a  smill  class  of  '•*'***J^  fT ' , 

the  registration  to  be  made  of  the  male  citizens  ^aded  ftom  office  by  the  prooowd  «n«»°^\ 

of  the  UnitPil  Sfjif:P<<  tw^ntv-nne  vears  of  aita  Constitution  of  the  Umted  otatee.    The  neP^ 

or  tne  u nitea  states,  twenty-one  j ears  01  age  ^^  ^^^^.    ^   ^^  measures  of  the Kepabfeup^^" 

and  upward,  resident  m  each  county  or  parish  ^  expressed  in  these  Acts  of  Con«t»».  w**^,*: 

of  the  State.    Citizens  were  defined  by  the  Civil  to  the  full  and  equal  rights  of  the  aa«*  ^  "^ 
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SUta  of  North  Carolina,  and  afterward  beoamo  the  the  Senate  of  the  effoH  made  to  fix  that  responMbilitT 

baais  of  action  in  torn  for  the  other  States.  on  the  Prosident.    The  chaive  was  openly*  made,  aiid 

Upon  the  examination  of  Mr.  Sunton  before  the  i^rain  and  again  reiterated  all  through  the  land,  that 

Impeachment  Committee,  he  was  asked  the  follow^  the  President  was  warned  In  time,  but  rofUsed  to  in- 

lag  question  :  *^  Did  any  one  of  the  Cabinet  expresa  terfere. 

a  doabt  of  the  power  of  the  Execotire  branch  of  the  By  telesrams  fh»n  the  Iaeatenant>€k>Temor  and 
Government  to  reorganize  State  gorenmienta  which  Attomey-Ueneral  of  Loui^ana,  dated  the  27 th  and 
had  been  in  rebellion,  without  the  aid  of  Conffresst  **  SSth  of  August,  I  was  advised  that  a  body  of  dele- 
He  answered,  *'  None  whidever.  I  had  myself  enter-  gates,  claiming  to  be  a  oonstitutional  oonventiou, 
tained  no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  the  President  to  were  about  to  assemble  in  New  Orleans ;  that  the 
take  measures  for  the  organization  of  the  rebel  Statea  matter  was  before  the  Qrand  Jury,  but  that  it  would 
on  the  plan  proposed,  during  the  vacation  of  Con«  be  impossible  to  execute  civil  process  without  a  riot, 
orresa,  and  agreed  in  the  plan  spedfied  in  the  proo-  and  tnia  question  was  asked,  ^  Is  the  military  to  in- 
lamation  in  Uie  case  of  North  Carolina."  terfere  to  prevent  process  of  court  t "    This  question 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  act  of  my  administration  for  was  asked  at  a  time  when  the  dvil  oourts  were  in  the 

which  I  have  been  more  denounced  than  this.    It  Aill  exercise  of  their  authority,  and  the  answer  sent 

was  not  originated  by  me ;  but  I  shrink  from  no  re-  by  telegraph,  on  the  tame  SSth  of  August,  was  this : 

sponsibility  on  that  account,  for  the  plan  approved  ^*  The  mihtary  will  be  expected  to  sustain,  and  not 

itself  to  my  judgment,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  cany  interfere  with,  the  proceedings  of  the  courts.*' 

it  into  execution.  On  the  same  Sdth  of  August  the  following  telegram 

Thus  far,  and  upon  this  vital  policy,  there  was  per-  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stanton,  by  Mi^or-Oeneral  Baird, 

feet  accord  between  the  Cabinet  and  myself,  and  I  then  (owing  to  the  absence  of  Qeneral  Sheridan)  in 

saw  no  necessity  for  a  change.  command  of  the  militazy  at  New  Orleans : 

As  time  passed  on  there  was  developed  an  unfor-  nj,-  »  m-  otAmt^^m.  «M-«i«-M  «/  wi±m . 

tunate  difference  of  opinion  and  policy  Ween  Con-  ^  'oS^kiS  hJf  SSTtZl^^^^       «aietloa  .f  Qev. 

gress  and  the  President  upon  this  same  subject  and  «nior  Wells,  to  meet  here  oa  Momlay.    The  LlouteoaDt- 

upon  the  ultimate  basis  upon  which  the  reconstruo-  Gorenor  aa4  city  aothoritiM  think  It  unlswftal,  and  propose 

tion  of  these  States  should  proceed,  especially  upon  to  brask  ii  ap  by  sirMtlng  the  delegates.    I  havo  giwu  no 

the  question  of  negro  suflfrage.  orders  on  the  snl^eot,  bat  have  wsm«d  the  parUes  that  I 

Upon  this  point  three  members  of  the  Cabinet  *?"H.'*®*»'*Yw**^*^-?L?T"'i^?J*  ^"™  ^**^<^»'  »»- 

w^u  aiuo  pvuAw  vuAov  u«,«iut#v*a  w«  »uo  x/»v>u«ti  stmctlons  to  that  sllbet  froDi  the  ftosldsnt.    Plsase  insiraot 

found  themselves  to  be  m  sympathy  with  Congress,  j,^  ^^  on«byteleKniiph/          Mrtvmwm*,    j^h»«i  ii»u^«» 
They  remuned  only  long  enough  to  see  that  the  dif- 

fercnce  of  policy  could  not  be  reconciled.    They  felt  The  StSth  of  August  was  on  Saturday.    The  next 

that  they  snould  remain  no  lon^r,  and  a  high  sense  morning,  the  29th,  this  dispatch  was  received  by  Mr. 

of  duty  and  pro^ety  constrained '  them  to  resign  Stanton  at  his  residence  in  this  city.    He  took  noao- 

their  positions.    We  parted  with  mutual  resi>ect  for  tion  upon  it,  and  neither  sent  instructions  to  General 

the  sincerity  of  each  other  in  opposite  opinions,  and  Baird  nimself  nor  presented  it  to  me  for  such  instruo- 

mutnal  regret  that  the  difference  was  on  points  so  tions.    On  the  next  day  (Monday)  the  riot  occurred, 

vital  as  to  require  a  severance  of  official  relations.  I  never  saw  this  dispatch  from  General  Baird  until 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1866.    The  subsequent  some  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  the  riot,  when, 

sessions  of  Congress  developed  new  complications  upon  my  call  for  all  the  dispatches,  with  a  view  to 

when  the  Suffi'age  Bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  their  publication,  Mr.  Stanton  sent  it  to  me.    These 

and  the  Keoonstruction  Acts  of  March  3  and  March  facts  all  appear  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stanton  before 

23, 1867,  all  passed  over  the  veto.    It  was  in  Cabinet  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  the  Impeachment  invos- 

oonsultations  upon  these  bills  that  a  difference  of  tigation. 

opinion  upon  tne  most  vital  points  was  developed.  On  the  80th,  the  day  of  the  riot,  and  after  It  was 
,  Upon  these  questions  there  was  perfect  accord  be-  suppressed,  General  Bsird  wrote  to  Mr.  Stanton 
tween  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  mvself,  ex-  a  long  letter,  fVom  which  I  make  the  following  ex- 
cept Mr.  Stanton.    He  stood  alone,  and  the  difference  tracts : 

of^  opinion  could  not  be  reconciled.    That  unity  of  o-.tv      *vw         ^i*              »i.*      --_j- 

^»:»f»«  n>i«:..i.   ^^^^  <^^.f  ^.loof;^,..  ^^  miV^i;/.  ^m:/**  8i»i  I  !>*▼«  *!>•  honor  to  Inform  you  that  a  vf  ry  sorioos 

opmion  which,  upon  great  questions  of  publio  policy  ^^^  occurred  here  to-day.    I  had  nol  been  applied  to  by  the 

or  administration  is  so  essentud  to  the  ExecuUve,  convention  for  protection,  bnt  the  Lleutenant-Oovcmor  and 

was  gone.  the  mayor  had  freely  consulted  with  me,  and  I  was  so  ftilly 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  head  of  a  department  convinced  that  It  wss  bo  atrongiy  the  latent  of  the  city  aa* 


claim  is,  that  the  President  is  the  responsible  head  eion,  and,  for  to-dav,  they  designed  to  suspend  U. 

of  the  administration,  and  when  the  opinions  of  the  I  enclose  herewfth  copies  of  my  eorrespondenoe  with  the 

head  of  a  department  are  irreconcilably  opposed  to  mayor,  and  of  a  di«patch  which  the  Lleutenant-Oovemor 

those  of  the  President,  in  grave  matters  of  poUoy  and  «Wn»,  to  have  recelred  Ihmi  the  President.    I  roirrei  that 

official  relation,    'this,  in  the  past  history  of  the  Gov-  The  dispatch  of  Cknend  Baird,  of  the  28th,  asks 

emment,  haa  always  been  the  rule ;  ana  it  is  a  wise  for  immediate  instructions ;  and  liis  letter  of  the  80th, 

one,  for  such  differences  of  opinions  among  its  mem-  after  detailing  the  terrible  riot  which  had  Just  hap- 

bers  must  impair  the  efficiency  of  any  administra-  pened,  ends  with  the  expression  of  regret  that  the 

tion.                  ^  mstmotions  which  he  asked  for  were  not  sent.    It  is 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  general  grounds  upon  not  the  fault  or  the  error  or  the  omission  of  the  Presi- 

which  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  my  admin-  dent  that  this  milttarr  commander  was  left  without 

istration  seemed  to  be  proper  and  necessaij ;  but  I  instructions ;  but  for  all  omissions,  for  all  errors,  for 

cannot  omit  to  state  a  special  ground,  which,  if  it  all  failures  to  instruct,  when  instructions  might  have 

stood  alone,  would  vindicate  my  action.  averted  this  calamity,  the  President  was  openly  and 

The  sanguinary  riot  which  occurred  in  the  city  of  persistently  held  responsible. 

New  Orleans  on  the  80th  of  August,  1866j  justly  Instantly,  without  waiting  for  proof,  the  delln> 

aroused  public  indignation  and  publio  inouny,  not  quency  of  tne  President  was  heralded  in  every  form 

only  as  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  out  as  to  of  utterance.    Mr.  Stanton  knew  then  that  the  Prc«i- 

those  who.  more  or  less  remotely,  might  be  held  to  dent  was  not  responsible  for  this  delinquency.    Tlie 

x^sponaibility  for  its  occurrence.    I  need  not  remind  exculpation  was  m  his  power,  bat  it  was  not  give** 
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ansfwer  to  these  applications,  the  Secretary  of  J*^,^  *•  ^^^^  toh*TeMiBBDf  wiwrfipBiftik 

War  (Stanton^,  on  May  22d,  addressed  the        ! „     *    ,  ^  ,,     c ^     ^^    ^ 

following  note  to  General  GiUt,  which  was  ^o^^  ^"^  "^"^  ^  ^"^^  •'^"''^ 

adopted  as  a  circular,  and  thus  sent  to  each  of  ^  ^h^  ^^^  ^  Eegisbatton  iisre  >o  nsAm^u^ 

the  district  commanders :  mlnfster  any  other  OAth  to  the  penoa  sivljiBf  IVRctei- 

tton  thao  this  prescribed  oath ;  ner  to  aamiaict«r  mn  msi 

Gknsbai,  :  Beoent  oocurrencM  in  some  of  the  mili-  to  any  other  pprson  Unu1l!ii^  tk«  qoall&aciaasar  ttc^fA^ 

tfory  diBtaicts  indicate  a  neceesity  of  great  vigilanoe  cant,  or  the  falslt  j  of  the  oath  ao  takes  by  Ub.  S«pnn- 

on  the  part  of  military  oommandera  to  he  prepared  '^^  ^  made  for  chanenffng  the  qmSMtationti  te  ni- 

for  the  prevention  and  prompt  suppression  of^riote  cant,  or  entorinF  upon  anj  trial  or  iDT««ipti«t  <^  y 

and  breaches  of  the  pub^c  p^,  eVq^edaUy  in  towns  SSSlt        "*             ^  witi>eas«a  or  aaj  «(k«  fcm  rf 

and  cities ;  and  they  shotda  have  their  forces  in  hand  ^/T, 

and  80  posted  on  all  occasions  when  disturbances  -^  voted  yea  except  the  Seoctuy  of  ¥«,  li* 

may  be  apprehended  as  to  promptly  check,  and,  if  vot^d  nay. 

possible,  to  prevent  outbreaks  and  violen<3e  endanger-  8>  -^.9  to  OUiMenthip  and  Bs&idttt^-Tht  iiiiBmh  k 

ing  public  or  individual  safety.    You  wilL  therefore,  wgUtratton  mast  be  a  dtlzeii  of  the  "*-*-  — » -^^  ^-^-^ 

caU  the  attention  of  commanders  of  mlitary  dis-  8tatea,andmuslbeare«ldeiitor«oo 


tricts  to  this  •uWect,and  issue  such  precaudon«y  S^chcuS^fo^r^od  l<S*^ttSL'S3^  »-.*.«  t. 

orders  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  purpose  m-  time  he  applies  for  i^straUon,  bat  he  cuuwt  tm  «  «t 

dicated.  election  unless  bis  cidzeoship  has  then  exieaM  t»  te  "v 

fp,'        J  •!         ji./^  1/^j.  tenn  of  one  year.    Asto  sncn  a  pnaeotkecxaetlavl^ 

This  order  was  mdorsed  by  General  Grant  as  his  aitizen;aiip  should  be  aoted  oppedte  us  mm  «  & 

follows :  ^^^  *^  ^1^^  1^  i°*y  appear  oo  th«  dajr  of  ele^isa.  sfH  v*^ 

^,       ,  n  ......  ii  1  ence  to  the  list,  whether  the  fall  tcm  has  tbcBMna- 

The  above  conveys  all  the  instructions  deemed  plished. 

necessary,  and  will  be  acted  on   bv  district  com-        Concuned  in  unanimonsly, 

manders  making   special  reports  of  precautionary        .    .  ^   „    ^         ^^       .  ^..  ...^  _«.  i^ 

mobs  or  other  unlawftil  violence.  •  proof  of  naturalization  can  be  ieqair«d  from  Ub. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  ^tan-       AU  voted  yea  exc^  the  SecnCaiy  of  Tb^  li: 

bery)  as  to  the  legal  questions  arising  upon  voted  nay, 

these  Keconstroction  Acte  of  Congress  wm  re-  ^gX?Sr.ll"°u.?'«5  fcT^jfS^IXii 

quested  by  the  President,  and  given  on  June  12th.  then  attained  that  ag?. 

{See  PuBUO  Documbnts.)    This  opinion  con-        Concurred  in  unanimonsly. 

tains  an  examination  of  the  powers  and  duties       6.  No  one  who  has  been  iiisfrandiised  te  |wttri|Mi«  h 

of  the  district  commanders,  also  of  the  ques-  "lf.!5^*"?°  •ff*",*^  *^L^°**2i*^*'**^*L*S.SK? 

X.  •  ^.1   J]  X  •  X     <•  ji      1.  mittedagainst  thelavsofaarStatawof  theUaM&Ma 

tions  who  were  entitled  to  registration  and  who  can  takethis  oatb.    The  actnal  uutioipallaft  tat  rtUm 

dii*franchised,  with  many  others  of  less  im-  ^  ^^^  actual  commission  of  a  M«y,  does  not  ntMt » 

nr^ffon^A  disfranchisement    The  sortofdiafraachiMBMat  kerao:^ 

P  «ir        ,  .  ^1  .   .  ^    ,       A  is  thad  which  is  declared  by  hiwpa8«)dbTewBpe««tt* 

The  subject  of  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney-  Ity,  or  which  has  been  fixed  upon  the  cr!mi»l  ^  tk  e 

General  was  brought  up  in  a  meeting  of  the  S^iJfA^^iJJ*!**?  ^liiS^'**  *^i^ 

-r*       .  1      X         1  -L*    /-I  1  •      X      x»  xi-  j»  ^  ^"®  United  States  has  deda(«d  the  peaaliT  rfa** 

President  and  his  Cabinet,  Ot  the  proceedings  chlsement  for  participaUon  in  r«beUk«  aka^   5«  ■ « 

at  which  the  followintr  report  was  made  pub-  known  that  any  such  Uw  exists   in  either  o(  th«  K 

lie  by  the  permission  of  thrproper  authorities:  Slffe^'n^^iTb^Xr^^  a.  i^  which  6«  ,« 

r*  r^     «       ,  ^  Cabdiit,  Jum  18, 1867.  All  voted  yea  except  the  Secretary  of  Wir,vW 

Iresent—Tn^  President,  Secretary  of  State,  Secre-  dissented  as  to  the  second  and  third  panzn^ 

of  the  Navy,  Postmaster-General^  Attorney-General,  toiUnjctd  hy  partMpation  in  jSSMUou.-lSh  ik  m» 

and  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  important  part  of  the  oatli,  and  nqaiivs  strkt  rfmhs  * 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  under  con-  arrive  at  its  meaning.    The  appUcaat  most  $watf  «r«^ 

sidcration  the  two  opinions  from  the  Attorney-Gen-  m  follows:  **That  I  have  never  been  a  »«rt<r  rf «J 

erol  as  to  the  legal  questions  arising  upon  the  Acts  Bute  L^slatore,  nor  held  any  e^oitire  orj»idriag^ 

of  Congress,  commonly  known  as  t£e  ^^Eeconstruc  Kknl^iSfth^U^ SSS:'or%v":,*^^ 

tion  Acts,"  and  that  in  view  of  the  great  magnitude  the  enemies  thereof ;  that  I  We  ae?«r  takes  «  mUm* 

of  the  subject,  and  the  various  interests  mvolved,  memberofCk>ngre80oftheUDtted8Cat««,«r  asaieSs** 

he  deemed  it  proper  to  have  it  considered  fully  in  the  United  States,  or  as  a  membur  of  any  8tat»  ln^ihwri- 

Cabinet,  and  to  avaU  himself  of  all  the  light  which  or  a«  an  executive  or  judldal  officer  of  any  Stats,  i»«y' 

could  be  afforded  by  the  opinions  and  advice  of  the  ^^^  Constitution  of  ih«  United  States,  and  ri^w^ 

members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  enable  him  to  see  that  S^iT  l?lT^°r°^r*5?*~  SS^J^LS?*?^ 

these  laws  be  faithl^ly>xecuted,  and   to  decide  i^?i  ml^?  ^^n^'^  ^le^to^^d^tlS^^ 

what  orders  and  instructions  are  necessary  and  ex-  these  clauses :  llrst,  the  offlc©  and  oflBcW  m^tt* 

nedlcnt  to  be  given  to  the  military  commanders.  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  ac«aad 

i'he  President  said,  further,  that  the  branch  of  the  afterward  in  rebellion.    Both  must  exiit  ta  wart 

Dject  that  seemed  to  him  first  in  order  for  consider-  cation,  and  must  happen  in  the  order  of  ti0»  mm 

ion  was  as  to  the  instructions  to  be  sent  to  the  mil-  K^f^^'^i?  ^  Jf.l^  S"  '^^^^  ^•^il!!?^!— 

^  commanders  for  their  ™dance,  and  for  the  iJt%K  S^t^Sl^^iiSe?' ^t^-l^ 

^idance  of  persons  offering  for  re^tration.    The  gaged  In  rebelHonrbnt  has  not  theretoftHiTbeld  m  «*•- 

instructions  proposed  by  the  Attomej-Qenenu  set  talcen  that  ooth,  is  not  disquallfled. 
forth  in  the  summary  contained  in  his  last  opinion         *  „       ^  ^  ^  .^     ^     .^      _^  «■—  -^ 

will  therefore  be  now  considered.  ^  ^^^d  yea  except  the  Secretaiy  of  W*'* 

The  summary  was  then  read  at  length.  voted  nay. 

The  reading  of  the*summary  having  been  con-       8.  Qffleen  (^  ike  Unittd  SUUei.—M  to  these,  b»  ** 

eluded,  each  section  was  then  considered  and  dis-  <"»»««  '«  without  llmltaUon.    The  penoc  who  bas  *  »' 

cussed,  and  voted  upon  as  follows :  l^n't.'JirUniSi'l^V^^aif  ^^ 

1.  The  oath  prescribed  in  the  supplemental  act  defines  all  support  the  CocstltuUon  of  tho  United  6tate«»  m 

the  qualifications  required,  and  every  person  who  can  take  disqualification. 
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the  oonsoktion  to  be  Assored  that,  bo  far  as  the  pub-  the  16th  day  of  Aogiist,  in  the  same  Tear,  in  pursu^ 

lio  interests  are  involved,  there  is  no  cause  for  regret,  ance  of  an  Act  of  Uongress  approvea  July  18, 1861, 

SalutaiT  reforms  have  been  introduced  by  the  Secre-  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Caro- 

taiy  ad  interim^  and  mat  reductions  of  expenses  lina^  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 

have  been  effected  under  his  administration  of  the  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,*  Mississippi,  and  Florida, 

War  Department,  to  the  saving^  of  millions  to  the  except  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Viiginia 

Treasury.                            ANDKEW  JOUNSON.  lying  west  of  the  Alleo^huiy  Mountains,  and  except, 

WASHi^roTON,  December  12, 18G7.  uso,  the  inhabitants  of  such  other  parts  of  that  State 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  between  ^^  ^^«  other  States  before  named^as  misjht  m^tain 

i^          1/-1       i.io        iCi.*          li.'  *  loy*d  adhesion  to  the  Umon  and  the  Constitution, 

General  Grant  and  Secretary  Stanton  relative  or  imght  be  fh)m  time  to  time  occupied  and  controllei 

to  the  retirement  of  the  latter :  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  enraged  m  the  dis- 

Hbadqxtabtkm  Armies  of  tob  Unitbd  Statks,  \  position  of  the  insurgents,  were  declared  to  be  in  a 

Wasukotoic,  D.  0.,  ^utiriMn2, 1667.    J  State  of  insurrection  against  the  United  States ; 

Son,  E.  M.  Stantony  Secretary  of  War  :  And  whereas,  by  another  proclamation  of  the  Ist 

Sib  :  Enclosed  herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  trans-  day  of  July,  1862,  issued  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of 

mit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  from  the  Congress,  approved  June  7th.  in  the  same  year,  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  notifying  me  of  my  insurrection  was  declared  to  oe  still  existing  in  the 

assignment  as  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  and  direct-  States  aforesMd,  with  the  exception  of  certam  sped- 

ing  me  to  assume  those  duties  at  once.  fled  cotmties  in  the  State  of  Viiginia ; 

In  notifying  you  of  my  acceptance,  I  cannot  let  the  And  whereas,  bv  another  proclamation,  made  on 

opportunity  pass  without  expressing  to  you  mv  ap-  the  2d  day  of  April,  1868,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of 

preciation  of  the  zeal,  patriotism,  firmness,  andabili^  Congress  of  July  18,  1861,  the  exceptions  named  in 

with  which  you  have  ever  discnarged  the  duties  of  the  proclamation  of  August  16, 1861,  were  revoked,  . 

Secretary  of  War.  and  the  inhabitants  of  tne  States  of  Geoigia,  South 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Aiftbama,  Lou- 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General.  isiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi^  Florida,  and 

The  reply  of  the  Secretary  was  as  follows :  JilgSLU'We's?  ^^^t?r  po?[sIM 

General  :  Your  note  of  this  date,  accompamcd  by  insurrectionTList  the  United  States ;    ""  *  ^"^  °' 

ft  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  you,  August  12thL  by  ^^  whereby  another  proclamation  of  the  16th 

2lf-l^  n^'fn^n'SS^^n'^  m^  Tv^r 'ItYntnT  "^ Z.  ^7  ^^  September,  1868,  ma/e  in  pursuance  of  an  A^ 

^*'^'  Slf  i?riS5n^!^LT    *^P^^®  °^  *^^  of^Congress,  approved 'March  8,  1868,  the  rebellion 

appointment,  has  been  received                        „  ^  *  was  deSared  to  be  still  existing,  and  tte  privUoge  of 

under  a  sense  of  public  duty,  I  am  compelled  to  ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ «,ri> Jwas  in certainspScifiedSses 

^^^r  a'II^V^I'^^I^^.  from'offi.!.  ^^7sUl^  Suspended  throughout  the  United  StatSs,  said  sus 

United  States  to  suspend  me  from  office  a*  Secretary  ^^^^^  to  continue  throughout  the  duration  of  tha 

of  War,  or  to  authorize  any  other  person  to  enter  Cbellion  or  until  said  nrodamfltion  should  hv  a  «iib 

.ppn  th'e  f^^^f e/ th«  dud^^^^^^  'h^f^''^:  TeSutTine  b^ldifl^eS^r  r^fk^^  f"""^^  ^^  '  '"' 

quire  me  to  transfer  to  you,  or  any  other  person  the  Xd  whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 

records  books  papers  and  ^^^                property  hi  22d  day  of  July,  1861,  adopted'^a  resolution  in  the 

mr  official  custody  aa  Secretary  of  War.  ^  followmg,  namefy : 

Bat  inasmuch  as  the  President  has  assumed  to  sus-  "'^^  'v*^"""'^?  "~""v  .                             ,  ^    « 

pend  me  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  you  ^oi^^^  by  the  House  of  BeprcsenUt  ves  of  the  Con- 

t.   -,-  „«*^««j  «,«  «p  «^/v,i-  »/«^/^T>fan/./i  ^v  fV.i  a*x»^r»*  RTess  of  tho  United  States,  that  the  present  deplorable  civil 

Have  notffied  me  of  vour  accei>tance  of  the  appomt-  %^  ^„  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  diSanionlsla  of 

ment  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  tntenm^  I  have  no  al-  the  Sonthem  States  now  In  revolt  against  the  constitutional 

t«mative  but  to  submit,  under  protest,  to  the  superior  Government,  and  In  arms  around  the  canital :  that  in  this 

force  of  the  President.    You  will  please  accept  my  national  emergency  Conjtress,  banishing  all  feelings  of  mere 

acknowledgment  of  the  kind  terms  in  which  you  have  posslon  or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  Its  duty  to  the 

notified  me  of  your  acceptance  of  the  President's  ap-  ^*»o*®  country;  that  this  war  Is  not  waged  on  our  part  in  any 

pointment,  aui  my  corcial  reciprocation  of  the  Bcnfil  '/^^^n^^Tr'tbe  p?/^«Tf  S?2?br^ST.at.??/Ht 

ments  espressecL  ^tlj  the  rights  or  established  instltnUons  of  those  States,  but 

I  am,  with  sincere  reeard,  truly  yours,  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War.  and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and 

To  General  U.  S.  Qraxt.  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired ;  and  that  as  soon  as 

General  Grant  now  entered  upon  the  duties  ""«  "^^'^  "'  ac«ompii.h«i  the  «r  ought  to  c««e. 

of  Secretary  of  War,  and  continued  to  discharge  ^-^^  whereas,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on 

them  beyond  the  close  of  the  year.  ^«  worf.  fiuoii^''tJ>  A t  ■'     °^      '         '*°°  '" 

On  August  20th   the  President  issued  his  ^^^^  That  tlvTUwat  d«pIor.bI.  cItU  war  ha.  been 

proclamation,    declarmg  that   the   insurrection  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  disunlonlsts  of  the  Southern 

which  beretofore  existed  in  the  State  of  Texas  StaUe,  now  in  revolt  against  the  constitutional  Governmen^ 

.             J         1  i.1    t,^ ^  ^^A^     *— «^„:irx  and  in  arms  around  the  capital ;  that  in  this  national  omor- 

-Was  at  an  end,  ana  tliat  peace,  order,  tranquillity,  gency  Congress,  banlshln<r  all  feelings  of  mere  passion  or  re- 

and  civil  authority  existed  thronj^hout  the  whole  sentment,  win  recollect  only  its  duty  to  th^  whole  country; 

TToifAil  Stafeftq       Thft  nrnnlamfttinn  wm  m  fnl-  that  this  war  is  not  prosecuted  upon  our  part  in  any  spirit 

U  nitea  Oiaies.      ine  proclamation  was  as  lOl-  ^f  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  snbjuga- 

lo  W9  :  tion,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with 

Ttru^ «  iv„  ♦!,/»  ,v»N<«i«m«4^:/Nn  /v^'fi,^  ^K¥^^  ««j  lo*.!,  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  out  to 

Whereas,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  Mid  19th  jefenS  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and 

of  Aprd,  1861,  the  President  of  the  Umted  States^  in  all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  to  preserve  the 

rirtuo  of  the  power  vested  m  him  by  the  Constitution  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several 

and  the  laws,  declared  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  unimpaired ;  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  aro  ac- 

States  were  opposed  and  the  execution  thereof  oh-  complished  the  war  ought  to  cease. 

Btructed  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  And  whereas,  these  resolutions,  not  joint  or  con- 

^Vlabama,  Florida,  MississipDi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  current  in  form,  are  substantially  identical,  and  as 

by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  such  have  hitherto  been  and  yet  are  regardea  as  hav- 

ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedmgs  or  by  the  ing  expressed  the  voice  of  Congress  upon  the  subject 

power  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law ;  to  which  they  relate ; 

And  whereas,  by  another  proclamation,  made  on  And  whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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March  80tli,  to  meet  on  Jnlj  8d,  and  oontinned  trict  commands  shall  be  bound  in  his  acfiin 

in  session  nntil  JvHj  20th,  when  it  adjonrned  hj  anj  opinion  of  an jdril  officer  of  the  Unitei 

to  Noyember  2l8t,  and  ended  on  December  2,  States. 

1867.    On  July  8d  the  Senate  passed  a  resolu-  This  bill  was  retnmed  to  the  Hoose  by  tU 

tlon  calling  npon  the  President  to  comninnicate  President,  with  his  objectioaa.     (See  Pteltc 

all  orders,  instmctions,  letters,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  Documestb.)    He  declared ""  that  it  was  impoK- 

military  commanders  of  the  five  districts  from  ble  to  conceive  any  state  of  society  mort  h- 

any   department  of  the    Government;    also,  tolerable  than  this"  produced  by  the  billia! 

whether  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  that  ^^  while  these  States  were  in  actual  rein* 

military  governments  was  sufficient.    (For  the  lion,  and  after  that  rebellion  was  brought  to  i 

reply  of  the  President,  $ee  Public  DocuacENTS.)  close,  they  have  been  again  and  again  rewe- 

Among  other  documents  sent  to  the  Senate,  nized  as  States  of  the  Union,"  by  coctinGa^ 

by  the  President,  with  his  answer,  there  were  legislation,  etc    The  bill  subsequently  bectxc 

the  following  dispatches :  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objeedons  oi  ^ 

On  June  27th  General  Sheridan,  at  New  Or-  President, 

leans,  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  General  The  acts  of  the  district  conunanden  hariic 

Grant:  thus  been  made  subject  only  to  the  disa{^>ron. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Adju-  of  the* General  of  the  Army,  the  Presidett  w^ 

tant-Oeneral's  J^^artment,  dated  20th  of  June,  in  thereby  deprived  of  all  power  to  execute  tk 

reference  to  registration.     I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  ^ork  of  reconstruction  in  the  Southern  Stite% 

:^^'i^t'J^Z^/^o^r,^\X^i&^,  f  cept  fo  f-  "  he  n.ight  co-titutiondBj  r. 

and  ask  for  information  whether  I  am  to  regard  it  as  ^^  autnonty  as  GommaDder-in-Chief  of  lae 

an  order.  Army.    On  this  ground  he  was  able  to  reocre 

On  the  next  day  General  Grant  replied  as  f°d.aPP;>iDt  "?»|tary  commanders^    Pnpi.3^ 

follows  •                                                  *^  to  the  close  of  the  year,  all  these  fire  disoxi 

^      J.     ^.  V  /.      ^    J          .    J     -c  /.  officers'were  changed,  by  his  command  to  Gts- 

owI°^na^1/S»J?rSfuBl°iXi??J  eral  Grant     Sor^e  of  the«  orde«  b«««  tl. 

do  otherwise.    The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  subject  ot  the  following  correspondence, 

has  not  been  distributed  to  district  commanders  in  On  August  11th  General  Grant  wrote  tot^ 

language  or  manner  entitling  it  to  the  force  of  an  President  as  follows : 
order,  nor  can  I  suppose  that  Uie  President  intended 

it  to  have  such  force.  [rarrAw.] 

Agam,  on  July  7th,  General  Shendan  sent  WAAunroTOK,  Au^uat  11,  isct.  i 

the  IbUowing  dispatch  to  General  Grant:  Sit  Excdlcncy  Andrew  Johmon,   lYmdaa  if  fv 

The  result  of  Mr.  Stanbery's  opinipn  is  beginning  United  Stalfs :             ^    ,.       .                 .      . 

to  show  itself  by  a  defiant  opposition  to  all  acta  of  the  Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  addresfiinz  yoa  ymz^.} 


military  commanders,  by  unpeding  and  rendering  <*n  the  subject  of  the  conversation  we  had  ihia 

helpless  the  civil  officers  acting  under  his  appoint-  ioj?»  feeling,  as  I  do.  the  great  danger  to  the  -^^.tr 

raent.    For  instance,  the  mayor  of  the  city  notifies  01  the  countrj'  should  you  cany  out  the  deai^ns  i^: 

the  Common  Council  that  one  and  a  quarter  millions  expressed. 

of  illegal  money  has  been  issued  by  tne  Comptroller  !•  ^^  tl^®  subject  of  the  displacement  of  ti*  5«- 

of  the  Treasury.    The  Common  Council  refuse  to  in-  rctary  of  "War,  this  removal  cannot  be  effected 


opinion  will  make  if  carried    i^^  session,  and  why- 
out  is  but  little  understood.    Eveiy  civil  officer  in  this     nioval  if  it  was  desned  ?    It  certainly  was  tt«  ia^t: 


way  of  its  execution,  and  bad  will  go  to  worse  unless  that  so  far  as  Cabinet  Ministers  arc  affected  br  :'-• 

this  embarrassing  condition  of  affairs  is  settled  by  terms  of  the  Tcnure-of-Office  BiU,  it  was  i2itec>'>: 

germitting  me  to  go  on  in  my  just  course,  which  was  specially  to  protect  the  Secretary  of  War,  »tcc:  t:. 

idorsed  by  all  the  people  except  those  disfranchiBed,  country  felt  great  confidence  in.    The  meaaii^  ct  :i 

most  of  whom  are  officeholders  or  desire  to  be  such,  hi^  ™ay  ho  explained  away  by  an  a^tote  lawyer.  *  * 

T»      .         .J.  X  .      T  1      ^  common-sense  and  the  views  of  the  loral  peopk  *  - 

Previous  to  adjournment  m  July,  Confess  give  to  it  the  effect  intended  by  its  ftsmer^ 
passed  an  additional  supplement  to  the  ^^  Re-       2.  On  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  tha  rcfr  t>  * 

construction  "  Act  of  March  2d,  and  the  supple-  commander  of  the  Fifth  Military  I>istr.ct.    Le:  - 

ment  of  March  28d.    It  declared  the  intent  ^kyout^considerthe  effect  it  would  have  c?«,t^ 

..^A  «,«««;««  ^f  4-\,r.  «««..;^.,«  A  ^^ ,  4.^  1 ^  V.  pubnc    He  is  umversally  and  deservedlv  b«ijvew  y 

and  meaning  of  the  previous  Acts  to  have  been,  fte  people  who  sustain^i  the  GovemiieDt  tiinc-. 

that  the  civil  governments  of  the  ten  States  its  tnals,  and  feared  V  those  who  would  aOl  U  r 

were  not  legal  governments,  and,  if  continued,  enemies  of  the  Government.    It  fell  to  the  lot  af  *u 

were  to  be  subject  in-  all  respects  to  the  mill-  Jf^  ™®°  i^  4?  **  ?.T^  *?ainst  an  aimed  c«a;  * 

tary  commanders,  and  the  paramonnt  anthprity  ^^^thrs^^of'l/S/of  ^^i^^X^'  - 

of  Congress.     It  made  the  acts  of  the  military  any  other  country  to  do  what  he  has.    Hi»  «tS 


commanders  subject  only  to  the  disapproval  of  ministration  has  given  eoual  aatasfiaurtkio.    B«    - 

the  General  of  the  Armv,  and  authorized  them  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  which  i»c:i*r  ir 

to  remove  any  person  'from  office  under  the  ^9}  *^°™^^^5  ^  cncounterwi.    Akw^  if  z 

State    ^veni^e^^^^^    It    forther    defined    the  rnVto^tl'eVrSeS?  ti^e/iSr^^ 

olasses  disfranchised,  and  directed  that  no  dis-  that  he  was  to  be  removed,— that  the  Admiaictitf-  ^ 
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And  whereas,  by  the  same  Constitation,  it  is  pro-  In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  tho 

«ided  thikt  the  said  Constitution,  and  the  laws  oi  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and 

Jnited  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  sign  the  same  with  my  hand. 

thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  third  day  of 

the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby ;  September,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 

And  whereas,  in  and  by  the  same  Constitution,  the  inAi^j  ji^ndred  and  sixty-seven, 

judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  one  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Con-  3^  ^}^q  'Pjiebtovst  : 


gress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish, 
and  the  aforesaid  judicial  power  is  declared  to  extend 


Wm.  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 


to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Con-  Again,   on    September    7th,   the    President 

stituUon,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  issued  an  amnesty  proclamation,  which  relieved 

tr^es  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority ;  nearly  aU  the  whites  of  the  Southern  States  of 

boti^/ahlS'thT^  ."»^po1?tnrda  t^  '^J  liability  to  the  confiscation  of  their  property, 

Constitution  agiunst  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domes-  and  restored  tnem  to  the  same  ngnt  ot  sat- 

tic,  and  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  frage  which  they  had  before  the  war,  so  far  as 

•ajne :                                -  ,     .            ,  xt        >  could  be  effected  by  the  action  of  the  Federal 

thfu  JJed'sS.S.tir/i?,;  thSr  SmmSsTo^ni  Government.     The  proclamation  was  as  fol- 

Udder  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  rules  and  articles  l^^s . 

of  war,  incur  an  obligation  to  observe,  obey,  and  fol-  Whereas,  in  the  month  of  July^  Anno  Domini 
low  such  directions  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  1861,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  with  extraordinary 
receive  from  the  President  or  the  (General,  or  other  unanimity,  solemnly  declared  that  the  war  then  ex- 
auperior  officers  set  over  them,  according  to  the  rules  isting  was  not  waged  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
ana  discipline  of  war ;  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of 
And  wnereas,  it  is  provided  by  law  that  whenever,  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  overthrow- 
by  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations,  or  in^  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  in- 
assemblaffes  of  nersons,  or  rebellion  against  the  au-  stitutions  of  the  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain 
thoritv  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve 
•hall  oecome  impracticable,  in  the  jud^ent  of  the  the  Union  with  all  the  dignitv,  equality,  and  rights 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  enmrce,  by  the  of  the  several  States  unimpaired ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  laws  of  these  objects  should  be  accompushed  the  war  ought 
the  United  States  within  any  State  or  territory,  the  to  cease : 

Executive,  in  that  case,  is  authorized  and  required  And  whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

to  secure  their  faithM  execution  by  the  employment  on  the  eis^hth  day  of  December,  Anno  Domini  1863, 

of  the  land  and  naval  forces ;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  da^  of  March,  Anno  Dom- 

And  whereas,  impediments  and  obstructions,  serious  ini  1864,  did,  with  the  objects  of  suppressing  the 

In  their  character,  nave  recently  been  interposed  in  then  existing  rebellion,  of  inducing  all  persons  to  re- 

the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  hindering  turn  to  their  loyalty,  and  of  restoring  the  authority 

and  prerentLng  for  a  time  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  United  States,  issue  proclamations  offering 

there  of  the  laws  of  the  Unitea  States,  and  of  the  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  persons  who  had  directly 

Judgments  and  decrees  of  a  lawful  court  thereof,  in  or  indirectly  participated  in  the  then  existing  rcbel- 

dl^regu^  of  the  command  of  the  President  of  the  lion,  except  as  in  tnose  proclamations  was  specified 

Unit^  States ;  and  reserved ; 

And  whereas,  reasonable  and  well-founded  appro-  And  whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
heasions  exist  that  such  ill-advised  and  unlawful  did,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May.  Anno  Domini 
proceedings  may  be  agun  attempted  there  or  else-  1665,  issue  a  further  proclamation  witn  the  same  ob- 
where:  jects  before  mentioned,  and  to  the  end  that  the 
NoWj  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  warn  all  persons  against  might  be  restored,  and  that  peace,order,  and  free- 
obstructing  or  hindering  in  any  manner  whatever  the  dom  might  be  estaolished,  and  the  President  did,  by 
faithful  execution  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws;  the  said  lost-mentioned  proclamation,  proclaim  and 
and  I  do  solemnly  epjoinand  command  all  officers  of  declare  that  he  thereby  granted  to  all  persons  who 
tlie   Government,  civil  and  military,  to  render  due  had  directlv  or  indirectly  participated  in  the  then  ex- 
submission  and  obedience  to  sold  laws,  and  to  the  isting  rebellion,  except  as  therein  excepted,  amnesty 
Judgments  and  decrees  of  the  courts  01  the  United  and  piuxlon,  with  restoration  of  all  rights  of  property. 
States,  and  to  give  all  the  aid  in  their  power  neces-  except  as  to  slaves,  and  except  in  certain  cases  where 
sary  to  the  prompt  enforcement  and  execution  of  such  le^  proceedings  had  been  instituted ;  but  upon  con- 
lawa,  decrees,  juoirments,  and  processes.  dition  that  such  persons  should  take  and  subscribe 
And  I  do  nereby  enjoin  upon  the  officers  of  the  an  oath  therein  prescribed,  which  oath  should  he 
Armj  and  Navy  to  assist  and  sustain  the  courts  and  registered  for  permanent  preservation : 
other  civil  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  a  faith-  And  whereas,  in  and  by  the  said  last-mentioned 
ful   administration  of  the  laws  thereof,  and  in  the  proclamation  of  the  29th  day  of  May,  a.  d.  1865,  four- 
Judgments,  decrees,  mandates,  and  processes  of  the  teen  extensive  classes  of  persons,  therein  specially 
courts  of  the  United  States  ;  and  I  call  upon  all  good  described,  were  altogether  excepted  and  excluded 
axftd  well-disposed  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  re-  from  the  benefits  thereof^ 

member  that  upon  the  said  Constitution  and  laws^  And  whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 

and  upon  the  jud^ents,  decrees,  and  processes  of  did,  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1866,  issue  a  proc- 

tlio  oourts,  made  m  accordance  with  the  same,  de-  lamation  declmng  that  the  insurrection  was  at  an 

pend  the  protection  of  the  lives,  liberty,  property,  end,  and  was  thenceforth  to  be  so  regarded  ; 

pLT^d  happiness  of  the  people ;  and  I  exhort  them  And  whereas j  there  now  exists  no  organized  armed 

[?vorywner8  to  testify  their  aevotion  to  their  country,  resistance  of  misguided  citizens  or  others  to  the  au- 

'laeir  pride  in  its  prosperity  and  greatness,  and  their  thority  of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  Georgia, 

letcnnination  to  uphold  its  free  institutions,  by  a  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tenneshco, 

learty  codperation  in  the  efforts  of  the  Government  Alabama,  LouiHiana,  ArKansas,  Mississippi.  Florida, 

r>  sustain  the  authority  of  the  law,  to  maintain  the  and  Texas,  and  the  laws  can  be  sustaMied  and  en- 

I  wpremacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  to  pre-  forced  therein  by  the  proper  civil  authority,  State  or 

te-rve,    unimpaired,   the   integrity  of  the   national  Federal,  and  the  people  of  said  States  are  well  and 

JnioxL.  loyally  disposed,  and  have  conformed,  or,  if  permit- 
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ted  to  do  10,  win  oonfonn  in  their  legiBlation  to  the  wiBe  than  as  lawful  priaoDcn  of  vv  pcnou  Tk 

oondition  oi  affaira  jnowinff  out  of  the  amendment  to  in  any  capadtj  were  employed  or  eneaccd  in  ^  ni^ 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  prohibiting  itarr  or  naval  service  of  the  United  St^e*. 

slaveiy  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  01  the  United  Third,  All  persons  who,  at  the  time  the^  ocj 

States ;  seek  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  prodamatm  m 

And  whereas,  there  no  longer  exists  any  reasonable  actually  in  dvil.  military,  or  naval  confimmea  cr 

^und  to  apprehend,  within  the  States  which  were  custody,  or  legally  held  to  bail,  either  before  or  «.^ 

mvolved  in  the  late  rebellion,  any  renewal  thereof,  conviction,  and  all  persons  who  were  eoca^diruthr 

or  any  unlawful  resistance  by  the  people  of*saia  or  indirectly  in  the  assassination  of  the  Me  Fitodai 

States  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  plot  or  conipiiieTa 

States ;  any  manner  therewith  oonnecteo. 

And  whereas,  large  standing  armies,  military  oo-  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  si^n^d  these  pfescti 
cupation,  martial  law,  militanr  tribunals,  and  the  with  my  hana,  and  have  caused  the  seil  of  the  Unittd 
suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Mheat  cor-  States  to  be  hereimto  affixed. 
ptM,  and  the  right  of  trial  of  jur^,  are,  in  time  of  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  wyeoth  dn 
peace,  dangerous  to  public  libeii^,  incompatible  with  r„^T  i  ^^  September,  one  thousand  ei^  hsndiM 
the  individual  rights  of  the  citizen,  contrary  to  the  >-        '^  and  sixty-seven, 
genius  and  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  ex-  AXDBEW  J0H!!^5. 
naustive  of  tne  national  resources,  and  ought  not,  By  the  PiiEsrosin' : 
therefore,  to  be  sanctioned  or  allowed,  except  in  cases  William  H.  Sxwasd,  Secretary  of  State. 
of  actual  necessity,  for  repelling  invasion,  or  sup- 
pressing insurrection  or  rebellion  \  On  June  2d  the  President,  with  aonw  iroa- 

And  whereas,  a  retaliatory  or  vmdictive  policy,  at-  bers  of  his  Cabinet,  left  Washington  for  »  Tiih  to 

i??ff^.!^^fl"^r '^**^^'^^**^r^ v^^*^'  ?*^»  P®''"  his  native  place,  Raleigh,  North  CaroBm  cd 

alties,  confiscations,  and  disfranchisements,  now,  aa     .    ^  i^Tli.  7^        e — .*♦  ^ 

always,  could  only  tend  to  hinder  reconciliation  to  be  present  at  the  erection  of  a  monnwflt  2 

among  the  people  and  national  restoration,  while  it  memory  of  his  father.     He  was  receird  u  i 

must  seriously  embarrass,  obstruct,  and  repress  pop-  flattering  manner  by  the  people  of  the  citie»  i£« 

ular  enemes  and  national  mdustfy  and  enterprise ;  villages  through  which  he  passed.    Amu  ia 

And  whereas,  for  these  reasons,  it  is  now  deemed  ♦CTiI**^!.  ^t^r^^f  ^\^^  o<^«»«.  »«^[nlik  «Ka  p^i.Lb*' 

essential  to  the  pubUo  welfare,  and  to  the  more  per-  \^Z  ISr^^f  P^  ^^  the  same  month^  the  P«9d«: 

feet  restoration  of  constitutional  law  and  order,  that  ^^"  Washington,  to  be  present  at  thelijiMfc 

the  said  last-mentioned  proclamation,  so  as  aforesaid  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  masonic  tero^  it 

issued  on  the  29th  dav  of  May,  a.  d.  1865,  should  be  Boston,    Massachusetts,   on  June  24th.  ll« 

modified,  and  that  the  full  and  beneficent  pardon  nftrfv  waa  rfl<»pivrf*d  with   th«  ntmoit  kiBd>e<& 

conceded  thereby  should  be  opened  and  further  ex-  P^^^  f^  l^^  v^                      ^^ 

tended  to  a  large  number  of  the  persons  who,  by  its  r^spect,  and  hospitaJitj.                 ^   ^    ,. .  , 

aforesaid  exceptions,  have  been  hitherto  excluded  ^ov  the  financial  condition  of  the  LdiM 

from  executive  demencv :  States,  He  Finances.     Some  questioo*  rdiUH 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Andrew  John-  to  the  debt  of  the  country  became  promiwit 

son,  President  of  the  Umted  States,  do  hereby  pro-  :„  fi,^  /Uo^nao^^nfl  ^^^^rwi;»»  ♦Ka  aIaMmm  f/ 

claiLi  and  declare  that  the  full  pardon  descriSeS  in  l?  ^if  ^^^"^^°»  preceding  t^  electi«5  c< 

the  said  proclamation  of  the  29th  day  of  May,  a.  d.  <^ctober  and  November  m  the  Westera  fcJlA 

1865,  BhaU  henceforth  be  opened  and  extended  to  all  The  most  important  was  the  propositioa  t-' 

persons  who,  directly  or  mdirectly,  participated  in  pay  the  Federal  funded  debt  by  in  ifc«  <*: 

the  late  rebellion,  with  the  restoration  of  all  prin-  J'ederal  currency.    It  met  with  decided  iiw 

legos,  immumties,  and  rights  of  property,  except  as     «^^„«  l\^^  ^^^t.-\^    «^  r :*.  — .  .^^«i 

to  propertywithregardto  slaves,  and  ex^pt  in  cases  ^^^^^  ^%  P,^PH  BO  far  as  it  was  irrtaled 

of  legal  proceedings  under  the  laws  of  the  United  ^^^    called    forth   a    counteracting  mflooKc. 

States ;  but  upon  this  condition,  nevertheless :  that  A  convention  of  manufacturers  aseemUed  ±1 

every  such  person  who  sh^l  seek  to  avail  himself  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  December  18th  aad  \^ 

this  proclamation  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  fol-  «nd  adnnted  a  aeripfl  of  wKM>lnrinn<  eitirfeeiT^ 

lowing  oath,  and  shaU  cause  the  same  to  be  registered  »?«  aaoptea  a  series  at  resoinnons  ex^^^ 

for  permanent  preservation,  in  the  same  manner  and  ^^  the  sacredness  of  a  full  and  jnst  parmeBt  <>. 

with  the  same  efiect  as  with  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  national  debt  before  all  consideratioiB  ix 

the  said  proclamation  of  the  29th  day  of  May,  1866,  advantage  to  individuals  and  daseee;  aod  ^t^ 

'^^^^^y-  ommending  the  abolition  of  aU  tintioo  ct 

o^lilgh-jrii^lr"!?;.' h««trth  "hSkl^^^  =S:  *«  ^'^^r^l  <'»"»!*«c  indu8tri«  of  «..  ^«^ 

protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtea,  try,  and  the  imposition  Of  taxation  TipOD  ^^-^ 

and  the  Union  of  the  States  thereunder;  and  that  I  wiU,  in  ries.     A  convention   of  New  Emdand  ni»6- 

like  manner,  abide  by  and  fol thf ally  support  all  laws  and     i*  ^«. ^ ^    ^      •      •*.    i  ^  St,  ^l  xr— , 

proclamations  which  have  been  made  durfng  the  late  rebel-  WCturers  was  alSO  lUVlted  tO  assemble  it  \^ 

lion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves.   So  help  cester,  Massachusetts,   on   January  22,  l^^ 

'"m?^;  „     .                      ,         ,  to  indorse  the  action  of  the  conventiOT  d 

fJ?!/2i«^f^f'Tf°^'!S.'?'''*S;^®^^  Cleveland.    At  the  latter  convention  nsa;- 

from  the  benefits  of  this  proclamation,  and  of  the  said  ♦:^«o  ^^..^  «^*  ^«i„  ^a^^4.  a  ^♦•«u.  i^lArvtf 

proclamation  of  the  29th  day  of  May,  1805,  namely :  ^^^^  were  not  only  adopted  entudyudcf^J 

First.  The  chief  or  pretended  chief  executive  offl-  the  proceedings  of  the  former,  but  mvxK  o- 

cers,  including  the  President,  and  Vice-President,  daring  "  that  a  thorough  revision  of  tai«.  ^ 

and  all  heads  of  departments,  of  the  pretended  Con-  posed  under  a  in*eat  exigency  is  irapentirt." 

federate  or  rebel  tJovemment,  and  all  who  were  demanded  by  the  people  of  every  owipat;: 

agents  thereof  m  foreign  states  and  countries,  and  all  ^    **"  ^^  ^^  "'xi    r^i.      lm«I_    111      -i^* 

wiio  held  or  pretended  to  hold  in  the  service  of  the  ^^^  pursuit ;  that  the  ability  of  the  coontiT . 

said  pretended  Confederate  Government  a  military  falnl  all  its  engagements  is  dependont  (a  »= 

rank  or  title  above  the  grade  of  brigadier-general,  or  prosperity  of  the   great   body  of  the  p*^?* 

naval  rank  or  title  above  that  of  captain,  and  all  who  fn  every  department  of  labor;  that  tbe  ^:^ 

were  or  preffcnded  to  be  Governors  of  States,  while  a^^^  «/^«r  iJ^^^^A  ^^^^  z^a^JL^  «*^  «*.'t^- 

maintaining,  abetting,  or  submitting  to  and  aiquies-  ^?^^  °^7  imposed  upon  industry  are  opf  ^ 

cing  in  the  rebelUon.  wve  and  unnecessary;  and  that  it  is  *»*- 

Second,  All  persons  who  in  any  way  treated  other-  strated  by  experience  in  this  country,  th«t  *^ 
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tazatioD  on  prodnction  is  already  absorbing 
the  savings  of  our  mannfactoring  industry, 
leaxing  insufficient  means  for  its  extension  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  population;  that 
it  is  now  encroaching  upon  capital  itself;  that 
it  has  materially  impaired  our  productive 
power  and  our  capacity  to  purchase  the  raw 
material  of  the  agricnltnral  districts;  and  that 
the  continuance  of  this  burden  must  involve 
the  extinction  of  that  diversified  industry  which 
has  given  prosperity  to  the  United  States." 

In  an  address  to  Congress,  this  latter  con- 
vention recommended  that  the  annual  expen- 
ditures of  the  Government  should  be  reduced 
to  $275,000,000,  of  which  $180,000,000  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  $25,000,000  for  pensions,  and  $120,000,- 
000  for  ordinary  expenses  and  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt.  An  expenditure  of  $60,- 
000,000  above  the  expenditures  of  1860  should 
now  be  the  limit  of  national  expense  beydnd 
interest  and  pensions.  They  further  said: 
''With  a  revenue  from  customs  of  $150,000,- 
000,  the  sum  of  $125,000,000  raised  by  internal 
revenue  taxation  will  be  ample  to  meet  such  a 
scale  of  expenditure;  and  we  recommend  the 
immediate  repeal  of  all  taxes  on  raw  materials 
and  on  all  manufactures,  excepting  articles  of 
luxury,  believing  that  the  amount  required  can 
bo  easily  raised  on  a  small  number  of  articles 
with  safety  and  economy." 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  are  pre- 
sented under  the  bend  of  Biplomatio  Oobrk- 
s}x>XDEyoK ;  for  its  military  and  naval  affairs,  ses 
Akmy  and  Navy  respectively;  for  the  meas- 
ures of  Reconstruction,  see  Oongbess  and  the 
several  Southern  States. 

UNIVERSALISTS.  The  ITnhersalist HegU- 
Ur^  for  1868,  gives  the  following  statistics : 


STATES. 

Aawslntlom. 

Socletieh 

MlabUn. 

Maine 

6 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
16 

«  • 

6 
18 
4 
4 
6 
1 
8 

•  • 

4 

83 
85 
46 

115 

6 

14 

163 
6 
18 
95 
24 
88 
86 
9 
23 
18 
24 

41 

New  Ifampahire .... 
Vi-rmont 

15 
85 

Mas^chDsetts. 

]lh(xle  Island 

ConnectlcuU 

New  York 

115 

6 

14 

112 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohia 

2 
20 

62 

Mlchizan. ........... 

18 

ImJiana 

16 

Illinois 

87 

Missouri. 

Wisconsin 

IS 

Minnesota 

9 

Iowa 

15 

In  all  the  above  States  there  are  annual 
**  State  Conventions."  There  are  also  a  few 
societies  and  ministers  in  the  other  States. 
Til  ere  are  six  Universalist  papers  in  the  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  these,  the  Universalists  now 
liave  five  monthly  magazines,  and  one  Snnday- 
pchool  paper,  the  Myrtle^  and  the  Universalist 
Qnarterhf,  The  schools  of  the  denomination 
are  the  Westbrook  Seminary,  near  Portland, 
Me.,  with  property  valued  at  $86,000;  the 
Green  Mountain  Institute,  at  South  Woodstock, 
and  the  Orleans  Liberal  Institute,  at  Glover, 
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Vt. ;  the  Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Mass.,  with 
a  present  and  prospective  property  of  $160,000 
to  $180,000;  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y. ;  the  St.  Lawrence  University,  Can- 
ton, N.  Y.,  with  a  property  of  $38.600 ;  Lom- 
bard University,  Galesburg,  111.,  which  is  open 
to  both  sexes,  and  has  an  endowment  of  nearly 
$100,000;  the  Theological  School,  Cnnton,  N.Y., 
which  has  property  worth  $68,000,  and  pre- 
pares both  young  men  and  young  women  for 
the  ministry.  Tufts  College,  although  only 
about  ten  years  old,  is  a  first-class  college, 
strongly  endowed  and  thoroughly  officered.  It 
takes  its  place  as  the  fourth  ch(irtered  and  en- 
dowed college  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  al- 
ready received  the  aid  of  the  State.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  college  is  estimated  at  $805,000. 
Jefferson  Liberal  Institute  was  incorporated 
last  year  at  Jefferson,  Wis.,  designed  for  the 
Northwest.  A  commencement  has  already  been 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  building. 

The  General  Convention  of  Universalists  in 
the  United  States  of  America  meets  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  September,  and  continues  in 
session  three  days.  Each  State  (or  Territorial) 
Convention  is  represente<I  by  one  clerical  and 
two  lay  delegates,  if  consisting  of  fifty  societies 
(or  churches)  and  clergymen,  two  clerical  and 
four  lay;  and  for  every  additional  fifty  societies 
and  preachers,  one  clerical  iind  two  lay  dele- 
gates. This  Convention  was  incorporated 
March  9,  1866.  It  is  empowered  to  hold  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  to  the  amount  of  $500,- 
000,  **to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  Christian  knowledge,  by  moans  of  mis- 
sionaries, publications,  and  other  agencies." 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  Universalist  denomi- 
nation felt  among  the  working  religions  forces 
of  the  age. 

The  General  Convention  of  Universalists  in 
1867  was  held  in  Baltimore.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Henry  D. 
Williams,  Mass.;  Vice-President,  Rev.  E.  G. 
Brooks,  D.  D.,  New  York ;  Secretary,  Rev.  W. 
E.  Gibbs,  P'ew  Jersey.  The  following  States 
were  represented:  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  West 
Virginia,  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  resolved  to 
raise  $100,000  for  denominational  purposes.  A 
special  committee  reported  adversely  to  propo- 
sitions to  amend  the  constitution,  and  to  a 
change  of  time  of  meeting,  approving  of  the 
proposition  to  publish  the  Church  History,  and 
recommending  its  reference  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  Drs.  Paige,  Sawyer,  and  Thayer, 
and  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing declaration,  in  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Winchester  Confession:  That  it  was  the 
evident  intention  of  our  denominational  fathers 
to  affirm  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Convention  those  only  comply 
with  the  prescribed  conditions  of  fellowsliip 
whe  accept  the  confession  with  this  intcrpre- 
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Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  jsaid :  "  I  heartily 
commend  your  organization,  and  only  regret 
that  I  cannot  accept  of  your  invitation." 

The  following  resolntions  were  adopted  : 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  under  the  national 
Constitution,  to  protect  the  equal  voting  rights  of  ail 
loyal  American  citizens,  regaraless  of  ^eir  complex- 
ion, for  the  reason  that  to  admit  the  rights  of  a  State 
to  limit  the  franchise  to  one  class  admits  its  right  to 
limit  it  to  any  extent^  an  ahuse  effectually  euarded 
against  by  the  Constitution  in  requiring  uiat  the 
United  States  shaH  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government. 

2.  That  with  this  duty  placed  upon  it  by  the  ftm- 
damental  law  of  the  Republic,  the  Congress  that  has 
prescribed  a  code  of  equal  rights  for  nine  States 
latolv  in  rebellion  cannot,  in  reason  or  in  justioe, 
withhold  its  Dationt  audience  nor  its  swift  and  thor- 
ough relief  from  the  States,  a  majority  of  whose 
peoole  have  always  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Be- 
public. 

8.  That  this  action  of  Concress,  demanded  by 
constitutional  authority,  would  be  not  only  an  act  of 
justice  to  individuals,  and  a  measure  of  protection  in 
the  border  States,  but  a  bond  of  unity  to  the  Bepub- 
lie  in  reasserting  the  rights  of  man  as  proclaimed  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

4.  That  we  respectfully  urge  Congress  to  act 
bravely  and  thoroughly  in  the  ^option  of  whatever 
measures  they  may  determine  to  be  requisite  for  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  prosperity  throughout 
the  whole  land,  and  we  expect  them  to  repose  full 
iaith  in  the  courage,  lovalty,  and  iutelli^nce  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  who  regard  no  perils  as  more  to 
be  shunned  than  timidity  and  indinerenoe  in  their 
representatives,  and  who  will  always  sustain  Congress 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  by  law  the  most  thorough 
development  of  true  republican  institutions. 

6.  That  while  we  amrm  the  constitutional  power 
and  duty  of  Congress,  by  statute,  to  secure  to  the 
States  a  republican  form  of  government,  yet  we  ear- 
nestly urge  upon  Congress  to  present  to  the  States  for 
their  adoption  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States^  providing  that  no  State  shall  dis- 
ihmchise  any  citizen  because  of  race  or  color,  and 
thus  put  beyond  the  danger  of  political  changes  the 
fundamental  rights  of  American  dUzenship. 

The  other  resolutions  approve  the  action  of 
Congress  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern 
States ;  acknowledge  the  patriotic  services  of 
E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  call  upon 
Congress  to  reinstate  him ;  appland  tlie  ser- 
vices, prudence,  and  firmness  of  General  Grant, 
and  declare  that  the  country  looks  to  him  to 
execute  the  Keconstmction  Acts  of  Congress. 

The  tenth  resolution  is  as  follows : 

10.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives,  as  the  paramount  necessity  of  the  approach- 
ing session,  to  present  articles  of  Impeaohment  to 
the  Senate  lor  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  for  hi^h- 
treason  and  misdemeanors  against  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof;  for  the 
usurpation  of  tue  powers  delegated  to  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government;  for  obstructing, 
hindering,  and  delaying  the  reconstruction  of  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion :  for  the  removal  of  faithful 
ofKcers  in  violation  of  the  law ;  the  indecency  and 
indecorum  of  his  public  administration ;  the  perverse 
obstinacy  by  which  ho  intensifies  the  disloyalty  of 
unrepentant  rebels,  and  the  persistent  opposition  to 
the  will  of  the  loyal  people  ox  the  nation. 

On  August  12th  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Stanton,  was  suspended  from  his  ofBce  by 
order  of  the  President.  The  order  of  the 
President  was  as  follows: 


ExBOvrrvB  Mivnos,  > 
WASansQTOK,  D.  C^  Avgud  11 ISCL  ( 
Sne:  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authoritr  Ttttcd 
in  me,  as  President,  by  the  Constitution  snd'kTi  of 
the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  BVLsp«nded  frnci 
office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  cease  to  timan 
any  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

You  will  at  once  transfer  to  General  UItbmi  S. 
Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  cc^ 
powered  to  act  as  Secretarr  of  War  ad  iutmrn,  sH 
records,  books,  papers,  ana  other  public  proputr 
now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

Very  respeictfully,  yoors, 

ANDBEW  JOHNBOy. 
To  the  Hon.  Eownr  M.  Staittoh,  WashiogtcB,  D.  C 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  Uie  Secretary: 

Wak  DspABTiiian; 
Wasbootoh  Crrr,  ^v^k^  lilST.  C 

Snt :  Tour  note  of  this  date  has  b«en  reoored,  k- 
forming  me  that,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  a«t£«^ 
ity  vested  in  youL  as  President,  by  the  CoBfllzt5tk« 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  I  am  snspeoikd  fr-js 
offloo  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  cease  to  cre?nH 
any  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same,  ud  ils> 
directing  me  at  onoe  to  transfer  to  GenenlUlrut 
S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorixed  aad  es- 
powered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  i»tmm,  C 
records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  pn^otj 
now  in  my  custody  and  change. 

Under  a  sense  of  public  outy,  I  am  compeOed  ^ 
deny  your  right,  under  the  Constitution  and  Uti  'd 
the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  cooMit  cf 
the  Senate,  and  without  legal  cause,  to  tai^ciki  e: 
from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exercist  0^07 
or  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same,  or  viti^ 
such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to  trau^  t: 
any  person  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  dhsr 
puohc  property  in  my  custody  and  cnarge.  Bat  r- 
asmuch  as  the  General  commanding  the  armie«  cH. 
United  States  has  been  appointedT  Secrvtazr  of  Wr 
ad  interim^  and  has  notifiea  me  that  he  haa  aewf^d 
the  appointment,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  siiaX 
under  protest,  to  superior  force. 

Very  respectfully,  yoors, 
EDWIN  M.  STAin'Ol?,  BecreUry  of  Wc 

To  the  Pbxsideitt. 

The  order  to  General  Grant  aathorizmg  bb 
to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inUrim  vu  « 
follows : 

ExaCt-TITB   MA3G8IOS, 

Snt:  The  Honorable  Edwin  K.  Stantoo  Uris; 
been  this  day  suspended  as  Secretarr  of  War,  m 
are  herebyauthorized  and  empowerea  to  act afr  Sc> 
retaiT  of  War  ad  irUa%m,  and  will  at  osee  eatcrif^- 
the  cuschaige  of  the  duties  of  that  olBoe. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  been  instructed  to  tn£«- 
fer  to  you  all  records,  books,  paners,  and  other  pcbb^ 
property  now  in  his  custody  ana  chazceu 
^    ^    '       Very  respectfiJly jouwj 

AJiDREW  JOH!ra05, 

General  Ultssxs  S.  Gbabt,  Waahingtoa,  D.  C. 

Subsequently,  on  December  12tfa,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  Senate  the  following  explati- 
tion  of  his  reasons  for  the  remov^  ii  ^ 
Secretary  of  War : 

On  the  12th  of  August  l«Bt,  I  suspended  lir.  S^^- 
ton  fh>m  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  *& 
and  on  the  same  day  designated  General  Gnat  >  af^ 
as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  The  ibUoviaf  ■« 
copies  of  the  Executive  orders : 

ExEouTiTB  Maxsiok,  WAtvraoTOK,  Jtmffmtl  VL  iSti 

8n:  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  antbarHy  vTst«i  k»t 
as  Prealaent,  by  the  ConalttatioB  and  lavs  of  tW  Fs  * 
States,  you  are  hereby  aaspended  ttm  office  as  Secrrcai?  • 
War,  and  will  cease  to  exerdac  any  and  all  ftecdtti  fv 
taining  to  the  same. 
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idftD,  called  in  to  conateraot  the  poison,  fonnd  and  instrnments,  1882 ;  2d  edition,  1889, 4  vols., 

iU  aadacioos  yonth  possessed  of  so  acute  an  8vo,  with  atlas) ;  "  Emhryologie,  on  Ovologie 

itellect,  that  he  took  him  into  his  own  office  Hnmaine,  oontenant  PHistoire,  descriptiye  et 

)  a  stadent,  and  soon  sent  him  to  Tonrs  to  ioonographiqne,  de  PCEaf  hnmain"  (1888,  with 

:Qdy  for  the  diploma  of  health-officer.    Here  15  magnificent  plates) ;  ^^  Traits  de  l'Op6ration 

6  educated  himself,  and  after  two  years'  resi-  da  Trypan  dans  les  Plaies  de  la  T6te"  (1884) ; 

ence  at  Tours  came  up  to  Paris,  where  Dr.  "  M^moires  sur  les  Oonvnlsions  qui  surviennent 

^ngon,  the  physician  of  the  Dnchess  de  Berri,  avant,    pendant,    et   apr^   PAoconchement " 

t  once  took  an  interest  in  his  fortunes,  making  (1884) ;   ^^  Manuel  Pratique  des  Maladies  des 

im  his  first  assistant,  although  he  was  not  Teoz"  (1840);    ^'Recherches  sur  les  Oavit^s 

len,  nor  for  three  years  afterward,  in  posses-  closes,  naturelles  on  accidentelles,  de  PEoono- 

OQ  of  his  diploma.    He  made  a  brilliant  figure  mie  Ajiimale  "  (1848~'46, 2  parts,  8vo) ;  **  Traits 

\  all  of  the  eoT^couri^  and  carried  off  one  pro-  des  Maladies  da  8ein  et  ae  la  Region  Mam- 

issional  prize  after  another,  until  he  was  made,  maire  "  (Paris,  1863 ;  2d  edition,  1858),  etc.,  etc. 

jn  years  after  he  reached  Paris  a  poor  boy,  His  death  was  very  sudden ;  he  was  ill  only 

lief  surgeon  of  La  Piti6,  Larrey's  successor  in  three  days;  his  disease  was  an  acute  affection 

le  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Professor  of  of  the  prostate.    He  was  buried  with  great 

Imical  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School.    When  pomp  and  display,  and  several  orations  were 

e  took  his  seat  in  the  chair  which  Larrey  had  pronounced  over  his  grave, 

jcupied,  he  returned  thanks  to  the  Academy  VENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  America, 

hich  elected  him,  by  saying,  with  an  agitated  President,  Marshal  Juan  Onsostomo  Falcon, 

Jice:  "I  should  never  have  believed,  gentle-  since  March.  18,  1866.    Area,  426,712  sqnare 

len,  that  I  should  one  day  rise  so  high,  setting  miles ;  population  in  1868.   about  1,665,000. 

3t  as  low  as  I  did."    Eminent  as  were  the  The  public  debt  amounted,  in  1849,  to  $22,- 

eD  then  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession,  866,620;  the  expenditures,  in  1852,  were  $8,- 

elpeau  was  soon   considered,  by  many  per-  248,031,  and    the    revenue    only  $2,705,066. 

*Qs,  as  the  greatest  French  surgeon,  ana  as  The  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  in  the 

Jath  removed  his  great  rivals,  the  circle  of  his  ports  of  the  republic  was,  in  1864,  1,168,  with 

Iniirers  increased.     He  had  lost  the  use  of  the  an  aggregate  of  172.055  lasts. 

•refinger  of  his  right  hand,  from  a  puncture  VERMONT.    While  no  prominent  changes 

reived  while  dissecting ;  nevertheless,  his  dex-  have  occurred  in  this  State  dnring  the  year, 

nty  with  the  knife  was  extraordinary.    He  there  has  been  a  satisfactory  progress  in  all 

M  conversant  with  surgical  literature,  and  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  a  community, 

?^^°acious  memory  never  lost  any  thing  con-  public  interests  have  not  been  overlooked,  and 

led  to  it    There  was  not  a  single  surgical  private  means  have  been  incr^ised.    Agricul- 

^  of  any  Paris  hospital,  during  the  last  forty-  tare,  the  leading  interest  of  the  State,  is  con- 

Ton  years,  with  which  he  was  not  perfectly  stantly  receiving  increased  attention ;  improved 

fniliar,  and  which  he  could  not  immediately  modes  of  culture  are  constantly  introduced, 

^U  with  all  its  particulars*   He  shone  bright-  and  that  practical  knowledge  disseminated  that 

^y  the  bedside  of  patients ;  his  diagnosis  was  leads  to  the  best  results  and  enhances  the  re- 

«ar,  comprehensive,  and  searchmg'.    His  Ian-  ward  of  toil.    On  the  27th  of  March,  in  accord- 

lage  was  unadorned,  concise,  and  business-  ance  with  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  the 

^*    ^A  ^^  ^  ^^  misanthropic  as  to  have  Legislature  assembled  in  extra  session.    The 

>  confidence  in  men ;  and  he  was  nnpardon-  object  was  to  afford  relief  to  the  southwestern 
>>y  insensible  to  suffering  and  to  poverty,  portion  of  the  State  in  the  way  of  railroad  con- 
T^fi°^  he  was  master  of  great  wealth,  bufr  nections,  in  view  of  existing  difficulties  with 

>  uved  as  juietly  and  as  frugally  as  he  had  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad  Company.  Per- 
>Jie  while  in  a  garret  whose  rent  was  two  mission  was  granted  to  the  Bennington  and 
'ilJI'^  *  nionth.  Rutland  Railroad  Company  to  extend  their  line 
ine  following  are  his  most  remarkable  works:  to  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  there  to  connect  with  the 
rait€  d' Anatomic   Chirurgicale  "    (1825,  2  Harlem  Road,  and  thus  open  the  trade  of  West- 

«•>  With  atlas;  8d  edition,  1887);  "Exposi-  em  Vermont  to  Western  and  Southern  mar- 

U*  ^  in  Cas  Remarquable  de  Maladies  Cance-  kets.    After  accomplishing  this  business  the 

jses  avec  Obliteration  de  P Aorte "  (1826) ;  Legislature  adjourned. 

^natoraie  des   R^ons"  (1825-'26— repub-  The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 

^  m  1886  under  the  title  "  Anatomic  Chi-  Montpelier  May  80th.    John  B.  Page  received 

^cale  G^n^rale  et  Topographique "  2  vols.,  the  nomination  for  Governor,  and  General  S. 

»nt^»    ^tlas) ;  **  Traits  de  r  Art  des  Accouche-  Thomas  was  selected  as  the  candidate  for  Lieu- 

po]     o"^^?^'  ^^^  figures — 2d  edition,  1886,  tenant-Governor.    The  Committee  on  Resolu- 

IS.  8vo) ;  *t  M^moire  sur  les  Positions  Vi-  tions  reported  the  following,  which  were  unani- 

«*e8  du  Foetas  "  (1880) ;  **  Recherches  sur  le  mously  adopted : 
Ration  Spontan^e  des  H4morragies  Trauma- 

^^f  Primitives  et  la  Torsion  des  Art^res"  jawo^fl*^,  That  after  the  long  years  of  dUoo^ 

MO) :    u  Nnn%r««r.^.    1^1An«An4■o    A^  xiAA^x^r^  strife,  and  mutual  distrust  between  the  North  and  the 

^ratoirA"  /IT^    E16mente    de  M^decme  south',  we  haU  with  joy  the  proepect  of  assured  peace 

^^^l?     (with  an  atlas  of  20  plates,  4to,  and  harmony  on  the  basis  ofloyalty,  and  of  freedom, 

^^aung  the  principal  operative  processes  and  of  equal  rights  for  all. 
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JBesolved,  That  tho  reconstruction  acts  adopted  by  Tho  finances  of  the  State  on  the  whole  arc 

the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  ConOTesses  afford  a  Jn  ^q  e^sy  condition.     The  recieipts  into  tije 

satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  or  reconstruction,  Trpnciipv  dnrino"  tbA  vpnr  wprA  *8r«>  fiT9    '^n.l 

and  that  we  tender  our  heJirty  thanks  to  the  rcpre-  treasury  Ounng  tne  year  were  f  b<-,t)*  y.  ^nd 

sentatives  of  the  people  whose  wisdom,  firmness,  and  the  ex]3enditure3  $827,866,  leaving  a  baJancc 

patriotism,  under  Divine  guidance,  secured  the  adop-  on  hand  of  $44,813  on  the  5th  of  SeptemV.c7. 

tion  of  those  measures.  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.     The  funded  del't 

.ftjM^F^r^,  That  while  we  regard  the  measures  of  re-  amounts  to  $1,375,000.     Within  the  past  two 

construction  now  bemg  put  m  operation  m  the  lately  ^^„^  41  •    jTxV^^ V^^„  ^^a^^^a  ^o'^k  c\f\f\     t.  1 

rebellious  oommunitiei  at  the  S^uth  as  calculated  tb  I^^^^*^^^  ^^^*  ^?^  been  reduced  $2  i  D,000,  jml 

give  loyal  men  the  control  of  the  States  where  gov-  $150,000  are  to  be  applied  annually  as  a  aink- 

emments  are  to  be  organized.  Congress  and  the  Re-  ing  fund  to  retire  the  debt  as  it  matures.     To 

publicans  of  the  Union  should  insist,  without  com-  meet  the  estimated  expenses  for  the   currect 


Southern  States  of  the  terms  thus  offered,  they  shall  g^jj^^j  j,^  i^^^^  established  in  each  conpjessiun 

totr^S^UtiXow^r^ftlLf^tpFla^^^  aldistrict,thn3proyidineabetteredncatedeU^. 

North  and  South,  be  free  to  labor  harmomously  for  Of  teachers.   The  btato  makes  an  annual  appre- 

the  repairinffof  the  ravages  of  war  and  for  the  devel-  priation  of  $500  to  each  of  the  three  scht)"!>. 

opmcnt  of  the  resources  of  our  entire  country.  to  aid  indigent  pupils  who  may  desire  to  qualil V 

B^olved  That  wpubli<^  f  Sr^^.*  'L^  ^3'??;  themselves  for  teachers.    The  schools  are  mc^i'- 

ment  of  the  people,  and  lor  the  people,  ana  by  the  »       .-,  .   ..  c  ^1.  -    r       jt 

people;  that  the  right  to  an  equal  participation  in  ^^S  the  expectations  of  their  founders,  ana  lu- 

Buch  government  cannot  bo  denied  to  any  class  of  the  creasing   the    interest  in   the  common-srhihil 

Seople  without  an  approach  to  caste,  w-istocracy,  or  cause.     The  Reform  School  for  juvenile  ofi*eTnl- 

espotism,  and  that  manhood  suffrae^the  right  of  ^pg  jg  becoming  the  instrument  of  great  good  in 

every  manat  the  ballot-box  to  defend  himself  against  ^i^^nf:„,- _„„z^„-„i  ^^„*v»  or»^  ,^«lk»*:r.^  ♦!    ^ 

eve^  encroachment  and  usurpation  of  power,  m  well  elevating  wayward  youth  and  preparing  tn.m 

as  to  demand  for  hunself  tho  peaceful  enjoyment  of  for  usetul  lives.     Until  within  a  few  year?,  tLc 

life,  liberty,  and  prosperity— is  the  right  of  every  citi-  State  prison  has  been  self-sustaining,  but  ow- 

2cn  of  the  republic.  ^     ^.  ^  ing  to  the  high  price  of  clothing  and  iirovi- 

St^i'w.vf'^^S^^^.X^*  «rcq"j'  -""^  -i|h  "»  corresponding  increase  of  ir.- 

civil  rights  to  every  citizen,  white  or  bUck,  earnestly  come,  it  has  become  necessary  to  draw  m.  n 

recommends  to  such  of  her  sister  States  of  the  North  the  Treasury  to   meet  the    deficiency.      Tb- 

as  shall  retiun  restriction  of  class  or  color  on  their  amount   required   the  present  year   has  \k\u 

statute-books  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  same  rule  $io,427.     It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  J^v^- 

that  we  require  of  the.  Southern  States,  and  which  is  r_,.'   „_  v^  ^Arxr^4.r^A  ♦],«♦  «.;ii  ^^^a^»  ♦!.  ^  ;./-: 

demanded  alike  by  consistency  and  the  principles  of  J^"?  ^^  v  ^,1     ^Rt^^  that  will  render  the  :n.  :- 

democracy  and  republican  government.  tution  wholly  self-sustaining.     The  Legislature 

Resolved^  That  we  are  prouder  to-day  than  ever  be-  met  at  Montpelier  on  the  10th  of  October.    Ai. 

fore  of  the  Republican  party  of  the  nation.    It  has  act  was  passed  reorganizing  the  militia  of  i.\k 

^J^Ai^^L''^^VJ!T.^X\^  S^t«'  and  providingthat  every  able-lK>died  oi:i- 
and  it  has  won  a  great  victory  m  saving  itseli  and  the  ,'  ^.x.  i*  *  \  z  j>»..c? 

nation  from  an  administration  which  has   proved  ^^^  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-£v,- 

recreant  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  put  in  should  be  liable  to  perform  military  duty,  a!.<I 

power,  and  made  war  upon  the  party  which  gave  it  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  militia.     The  State  In 

official  existence.  ^♦i,  o*  .  *•  ,   ^  divided  into  three  military  districts,  and  in  ca<: 

ifetfo^wrf.  That  we  heartily  commend  the  State  ticket  ^Pfu^c.,.  ^:«f«:«*«^^^ -Jl  -.*  •  *    u  •     i 

this  day  nominated  to  the  Confidence  and  support  of  ^^  ^^^^  districts  one  regiment  is  to  be  orgnn:z.-.l 

the  freemen  of  Vermont.  consistmg  of  ten  companies.     The  three  rv.i!> 

ments  are  to  constitute  one  brigade.  Eu«  1. 
The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  June  member  of  tho  organized  militia  shall  reivivc 
2l8t  J.  L.  Edwards  was  nominated  for  Gov-  two  dollars  for  each  day's  actual  drill,  not  t  • 
emor  and  Waldo  Brigham  for  Lieutenant- Gov-  exceed  five  days  in  any  one  year.  Another  :.c. 
emor.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  provided  that  every  child  of  good  health.  l«- 
a  series  of  ten,  which  were  adopted  jvithout  twecn  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  shall  :i:- 
debate.  The  first  promises  to  maintain  the  tend  a  public  school  at  least  three  months  in  t be 
Government  as  the  founders  made  it.  The  year,  unless  such  child  has  been  otherwis^2  fur- 
second  pledges  the  party  to  earnest  endeavors  nished  with  the  means  of  education  for  a  like  {>£- 
to  preserve  their  country  from  the  fate  of  Mex-  nod ;  and  any  parent  or  guardian  who  permita  Li- 
ico  and  other  governments  where  the  will  of  child  or  ward  to  violate  these  provision •?  i^ 
a  faction  has  overborne  legal  enactments,  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten,  or  m.:rv 
The  third  condemns  the  expenditures  of  the  than  twenty,  dollars.  The  same  act  prohibit- 
national  Government  for  the  support  of  a  vast  any  child  between  the  above  ages  to  be  <i.  - 
army  of  officials  in  civil  and  military  positions,  ployed  in  any  factory,  unless  such  child  1..- 
as  imposing  grievous  burdens  upon  the  people,  already  attended  a  public  school  three  mon:ii> 
Others  declare  for  equal  taxation,  and  pro-  within  the  year  next  preceding.  Another  ao* 
nounce  it  unjust  to  the  poor  toiling  millions  to  proliibits  the  employment  of  any  child  nniitr 
base  taxation  on  consumption.  The  series  the  age  of  ten  years  in  any  manufacturing  or 
closes  with  a  condemnation  of  the  present  mechanical  establishment  within  the  State,  liivl 
liguor  law,  and  calls  for  a  good  license  law.  .also  provides  that  no  child  under  tho  age  of  ti- 
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teen    years  shall  be  employed  more  than  ten'  posed  conyention  shall  he  ordered  hy  the  General 

hours  in  one  day.     A  violation  of  these  provi-  Aasemhly.    Anj  other  mode  woiJd  be  uregrular,  and 

-,-«w,«  :*.»^i».^a  «  «»i^  ^e  Hf^rr  ^i^iUmi      Tk^  T  «_  ^^7  °®  productivo  of  disorder  and  result  in  the  worst 

sions  involves  a  fine  of  fifty  do  lara.     The  Le-  consequences.    It  may  be  diatasteful  to  the  members 


of  acFes  under  cultivation.     During  the  year  the  individual  sinks  in  the  representative     The  for- 

VI  tt^iro  uuuoi   v«aw.T»wA     .    ^«  J  e   •'"*'  /27'  tunes  and  happmess  of  a  milhon  of  people  may  de- 

abundant  harvests  rewarded  the  labors  of  the  pend  on  your  prompt  action.     The  question  is  not 

liQsbandman,  and  general  prosperity  prevailed  what  is  pleasant  or  distasteful  to  you,  but  what  do 

throughout  the  State.     The  value  of  real  and  the  interest  and  welfare  of  your  constituents  and 

personal  estate  is  constantly  increasing,  and  State  demand  at  your  hands!    I  Hope  you  wiU  not 

i,           . . ^fi  ^^^  i:«^«^f  ««;i«.„r  «;i;i«  shnnk  from  responsibihty,  but  act  promptly.    May 

the   extension  of  new  lines  of  railway  adds  ^  merciful  God  grant  pci^  to  our  ^distrScted  State 

yearly  to  the  value  of  property  thus  made  ac-  and  give  confidence  to  a  desponding  people  I 

cessiblo  to  good  marketa.    The  increased  Talne  Governor  Peirpont  more  than  once  repeated 

Vo-^^  ?oi  P^"'""'^,.*',***''  ""  y*™**"*. ,?'»'^  his  earnest  recommendation  to  the  General 
I80O  to  I860  was  a  little  over  thirty  millions  Assembly  to  provide  for  calling  the  convention 
of  dollans  and  the  rate  of,  increase  is  now  stm  ^^  .^ake  the  State  constitntion  conform  to  the 
larger.  The  manafactanng  and  mechaniwa  requirements  of  the  recent  Act  of  Congress.  A 
industries  ofthe  State  have  not  been  developed  ^^  ^^  accordingly  reported  od  the  6th  of 
m  accordance  with  its  facilities,  which  in  many  ^^^^  f^^^  ^  ^^^^^  committee  of  thirteen,  to 
respects  are  snpenor  but  fevorable  legiriatoon  ^i,„^  ^^^  Governor's  message  had  been  re- 
and  other  causes  are  directing  attention  to  this  fy„^  providing  for  an  election,  on  the  first 
important  source  of  wealth.  The  State  election  ThnrsJlay  in  May,  to  choose  delegites  to  a  con- 
was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  m  September,  ^g^y^^  ^o  be  held  at  Richmond  on  the  third 
and  resulted  in  favor  of  the  RepnWican  candi-  Monday  of  the  same  month.  The  intent  of  the 
dates.  John  B.  Page  wm  chosen  Governor  by  measure  was  to  have  the  convention  held  and 
a  majority  of  20,184.    The  whole  number  ot  t^^  constitution  framed  in  strict  conformity 

''"^^o^frvJ'r^     'wJ-'i    »i     v^     in  with  the  Reconstruction  Act  of  Congress.   This 

\  IRGINIA.     While  the  Federal  Congress  ^m    ^^g^  ^j,^  g^^^t^  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five 

was  engaged  in  framing  measures  "to  provide  j^  f       ^^^  ^^^  sub.scquent  action  of  Congress 

for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  ]^^^  4},^  ^,^^4^^  ^        j  jj^^  jorigdiction  of 

States,"  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  in  sea-  ^1,^  g^^t^  authorities.     The  Legislature  con- 

sion  at  Richmond,  giving  Its  attention  chiefly  tinned  in  session  untU  the  29th  of  April,  and 

to  gucstiona  of  local  importance,  looking  to  the  ^^^  provision  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 

reviv.al  of  the  material  interests  of  the  State,  ^^^  3^^^^  ^^^.   ^^  adopted  other  measures 

and  the  Mtablisliment  of  her  finwices  on  a  ti-m  connected  with  local  interests  of  the  State. 

ImMs.    The  regular  session  closed  on  the  8d  ot  ^j,^  following  resolutions  also  were  adopted  by 

March,  but,  in  view  of  the  importance  to  the  ^  unanimous  vote : 

Stute    of  the    cong«««on|d    legislaU^^^^  ^^           ,^  ^^            ^^^^  immigmtion,  e«- 

pcndmg,  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  bracing  all  classes  ofmen,  from  all  countnes,  to  Vir* 

1st,  requestmg  Governor  Peirpont  to  call  an  ginla,  to  settle  her  nnrplua  lands,  and  engage  in  all 

extra  session,  'to  meet  on  the  4tli  of  March,  "  to  great  industrial  purauits. 

consider  and  take  action  on  such  matters  of  J^^^J^A  T"^  wo  earnestly  recommend  the  rati- 
public  interest  as  they  in  their  wisdom  may  J^^^e^^vI-^ffies'Ti^^il'SS^r^tlint'SSJ 
deem  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  State."  Ihis  Umits,  and  to  appoint  a  principal  agent  in  each, 
was  accordingly  done  by  proclamation  on  the  through  whom  communication  may  beneld  respect- 
day  following  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  ingland  offered  for  sale. ,  ^    .  ,  ^      ,        ^  ^    , 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  session  the  Gov-  ^^jfj  I.^tr^^'^^J^.^^^^A^'^l^^^^^^ 

...    r                      A^  i.1.      A -ui^  encksDurir,  is  hereby rocommenaea  as  a  gentleman 

eruor  transmitted  a  messi^e  to  the  Assembly,  ^^^  quaked  to  induce  immigration  to  the  State,  and 

communicating  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  'vrith  whom  communication  by  county  agents  is  re- 

2d.     He  deplored  the  past  action  of  the  Legis-  spectftilly  requested. 

lataro  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  proposed  14th  When  the  Act  of  Congress  assuming  the  gov- 

Article  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  re-  ernment  of  the  ten  Southern  States  through 

garded  the  present  action  of  Congress  as  a  ne-  the  military  power  had  become  the  law,  Gen- 

cessity  forced  upon  that  body  by  the  course  eral  J.  M.  Schofield,  of  the  old  Department  of 

pursued  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States,  the  Potomac,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  message  is  in  the  First  Military  District,  which  included  the 

these  words :  one  State  of  Virginia.    He  entered  upon  the 

I  think  the  only  proper  mode  of  securing  safety  ^ties  of  his  new  position  on  the  18th  of  March, 

and  tranquillity  to  the  State  is  for  the  Lcgishiture,  on  The  following  is  his  Order  No.  1 : 

tlie  basis  of  the  above  act  of  Congress,  in  good  faith  HsAD^uABma  Fimt  Bistuot.  Stats  of  Viboixia,  ? 

to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  adapt  Richxokd,  y a.,  March  18, 1867.     ^ 

our.-<clvcs  to  the  new  state  of  affairs  at  once.    I  have  1.  In  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  President, 

confidence  that  our  colored  people  will  quietly  assume  the  undersigned  herebv  assumes  command  of  the 

the  new  privileges  conferred  on  them,  and  will  act  First  District.  State  oi  Virginia,  under  the  Act  of 

verv  much  like  those  who  now  enjoy  the  franchise,  Congress  of  March  2, 1867. 

by  voting  for  Uieir  friends.  It  is  proper  that  the  pro-  2.  AH  officers  under  the  existing  Provisional  Gov 
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emment  of  the  Stato  of  Vir^nia  will  oontinae  to  per-  which  implies  that  they  ore  ready  to  gmp  thebW 

fonn  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  aocoralng  stoned  hands  of  the  authors  of  oar  ndn."  tre  ub- 

to  law,  unless  otherwise  hereafter  ordered  in  indi-  tolerable  insult  to  all  soldiers  of  the  Umted  Stiiec 

vidual  cases,  until  their  suooessors  shall  he  duly  Army,  and  no  leas  so  to  all  trae  iddim  of  the  bu 

elected  and  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  above-  Con^erate  armv,  as  they  have  Ions  nnoe  exladei 

named  Act  oi  Congress.  to  each  other  tne  cordial  hand  of  friend&hip,  oi 

3.  It  is  desirable  that  the  military  power  conferred  pledged  their  united  efforts  to  nsUm  p«aoe  aod  hi- 
by  the  before-mentioned  Act  be  exercised  only  so  mony  to  our  whole  country.  The  efforts  of  700  pt- 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  per  to  foster  enmity,  create  disofder,  lad  lad  to 
which  that  power  was  conferred,  and  the  undersigned  violence,  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  It  ■  hoped  tb 
appeals  to  tne  people  of  Vinrinia,  and  en>ecial^  to  warning  will  be  su^ient. 

magistrates  ana  other  dvil  officers,  to  render  the  ne-  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  semot, 

cessity  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  as  slight  as  pos-  6.  T.  OHALFiX,  Assistant  A^jotuit-OcBenL 

sible,  by  strict  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  oy  impar-  . .    .-•         ^^     j*                -^^       *  ^l    u  n  • 

tial  administration  of  jusdce  to  all  classes.  At  the  call  01  a  committee  of  the  "  Lma 

4.  The  staff  officers  now  on  duty  at  headquarters,  Republican  party  of  Yirginiii,^  t  0QiiT«&tiiC 
Department  of  the  Potomac,  are  assigned^ to  corre-  assembled  at  the  African  Chorch  intbe  Gtfof 
T^.d^'^-*^''^®^  '*  ^®^^*T^c?!SX^?i?''  ®**^  Richmond  on  the  17th  of  April,  compoeedoftvo 
oTVugmu.            Brevet  M^^irSSfu^^^  A  hundred  ^d  ten  ddegat^  of  wbo« fi^^ 

8.  T.  Chalfin,  Assistant  AdUutant-GeneraL  whites.     Some  rather  inflammatory  ipe«be 

were  made,  and  a  large  namber  of  nMrnbencf 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Act  the  convention  favored  measures  of  caofistt- 
of  Congress  of  March  23d,  steps  were  taken  to  tion.  An  address  to  the  citizens  d  ViipBa 
commence  the  registration  of  voters.  A  Board  was  adopted,  together  with  a  aeries  rf  resou- 
of  Army  Oflftcers  was  named  by  the  command-  tions.  The  address  sets  forth  the  erils  tod 
ing  general  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  for  ap-  needs  of  Southern  society,  past  and  prea; 
pointment  suitable  persons  as  registering  oflftcers  and  closes  ^ith  a  declaration  of  "  tS\epaet  a 
throughout  the  State.  In  making  the  selections  that  great  Republican  party  which  hasddiTfcrcd 
preference  was  given,  first,  to  officers  of  the  army  ns  from  the  power  of  our  ancient  sod  Bfc4(ix 
and  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  on  duty  in  the  enemies,  which  holds  that  the  only  ^avMec. 
State;  second,  to  persons  who  had  been  dis-  peace-makers  on  earth  are  truth,  fr«dooi,*i 
charged  from  the  army,  after  meritorious  ser-  jastioe— which  are,  like  God  HimseH  bo  re- 
vices  during  the  war ;  third,  to  loyal  citizens  specter  of  persons ;  which  proclaims  that  tt 
of  the  county  or  city  where  they  were  to  serve,  character,  and  not  complexion,  is  the  only  buk- 

On  the  2d  of  April  an  order  appeared  sus-  ^^  qi*  worth ;  and  that  every  dtiien  in  d  ikc 

pending  all  elections,  whether  State,  county,  future  shall  be  judged,  not  by  acddeoti  of  biti 

or  municipal,  "  under  the  Provisional  Grovem-  or  fortune,  but  by  the  character  hiadet^bif* 

ment,"  until  after  the  registration  should  be  established  among  his  (eUow-mea."  TVi'< 

completed.    Vacancies  occurring  in  the  mean  of  the  series  of  resolutions  adopted  rettrm 

time  were  to  be  filled  by  temporary  appoint-  thanks  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  for  iti  ft- 

ments  made  by  the  commanding  general.  cent  legislation,  and  pledges  the  esrwst  oi^ 

The  element  in  Virginia,  which  had  in  former  persistent  efforts  of  the  party  to  carry  its  {«■ 
times  been  dominant  in  the  politics  of  the  State,  visions  into  effect.  The  second  resdatioii  de- 
seemed  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  situation  olares  that  the  principles  of  the  ""Kitio^ 
of  affairs,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Republican  party"  contain  all  that  iMtaU 
military  authorities,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  desired  for  their  political  guidance,  tod  mt^ 
to  rebuke  the  violent  animadversions  which  nji  classes  to  codperate  in  suppoitio|  tk& 
were  publicly  made  on  the  policy  of  Congress,  jhe  third  resolution  is  as  follows: 
and  the  action  of  the  party  which  had  been  ele-  rpj^^  ^^  ^  .  „  p^  ^f  ^^  pua<m  tad  »^ 
vatedto  control  in  political  matters.  A  lecture  dinal  points  in  the  policy  of  the  Union  B«p«^* 
by  H.  Rives  Pollard,  on  the  "Chivahy  of  the  party  of  Viii^ia,  the  following  prop«**^j,^ 
South,"  advertised  to  be  delivered  at  Lynch-  5^5^  P«>^^i?°,^  ?J}  ^A^^**'?^!^^ 
burg,  was  suppressed 
commandant  of   that 


b7  order  of  th/ppst    |Srd^li5!''it^df.^ttf"^^SS2^^ 
place.      The   following    oation  which  shall  mve  to  all  dasseafreeiehodnfr-* 


but  in  general  it  was  the  policy  of  the  com-  apportion  taxes  to  P'^EJrtys  andrwa^^ 

mander  to  permit  the  utmcJst  freedom  of  dis-  ^f^^^^^^f'^^^^'t^^'^  &^ 

oussion :  to  seek  investment  in  the  State;  «lh,  «««** 

HKADQUAams  FiisT  DxsTKTor,  Btats  of  ViBonrxA,  l  ment  to  internal  improvements  and  eroy  p***- 

BioHMoifD,  YA.,  April  iT,  1867.     f  inducement  to  immigration, 
ifr.  0uErU»  ff,  Wynne,  propriftor  of  iU  £ichmond        rpj^^  ^^^^^  expresses  theiaith  of  the  <«■ 

_  TifMt,  Buikmond,  Fa,  /        .    _.  ..  «^„^^„  ;„  ♦k^  ii «V.Ki«  «f 4^.^n/^  t^^k^ 


xa*w/  ux  Tirt(uu»^    »uu  w  mny  uiM  wixuo  uo  uvou«o  eiective  omco  wno  laus  W>  JWIU  ***^,  ^ 

A^L^^^Ai^  P®"^*'  ^'''K^  encourage  the  utmost  freo-  ^^p^ion  and  enforcement  of  the  prifiople^ «» 

dom  of  discussion  of  political  questions,  the  character  «^^P"^y  «~*"^.  ^*"  ,  .  -    ^       «.  ^  J-*i,  g^  M 

of  the  article  referild  to  cafis  for  severe  censure,  ^raoed  m  this  pktform.     The  aurtii  ■» 

Especially  the  following  words,  *^  It  is  a  piopositbn  resolution  is  in  these  words : 
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That  w«  recognize  the  great  tad  that  the  interesta  means  of  exerting  the  military  power  in  case 

of  tiie  laboring  chisaea  of  the  State  we  identical,  and  ^ny  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authori- 

that,  without  regard  to  color,  we  deaire  to  "Elevate  x;  '  ^^a^  ;*  J^^^^a:^^*  ♦/>  a^  a^  n^«^»«i  a^^.^ 

them  to  their  ^  position ;  that  the  exaltation  of  ^es  made  it  expedient  to  do  so,  General  Scho- 

the  poor  and  humble,  the  restraint  of  the  rapacious  "©W  wsuea  tne  following  order : 

•ttainment  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  and  H«Ai>QxrARTww ^t Mii^aryDbtrict,  j 

prosperity  to  the  litest  number,  is  our  warmest  Riohmokd,  Va.,  Mai^  28.1861.     J 

ajsire,  and  Bh»ll  liaye  our  earnest  and  persistent        For  the  purpose  of  giving  adequate  protection  to  all 


«vv  -v»«w  ^^  ^^^^..v  .^w  .».^v,.x^^  «--v«  *-w- ^,. -a*^  vioience,  muiiary  commissioners,  to  oe  seiectea  irom 

nghts  or  prmlegea  which  they  now  enjoy,  but  do  the  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  Freedmen»s  Bureau, 

propose  to  extend  those  Mhts  andpnv Jeges  by  the  ^m  |^  appointed  and  given  jurisdiction  over  sub^ 

orgtm»tion  of  the  Bepubhcon  party  in  this  State.  districts,  to  be  defined  in  the  ofders  appointing  them, 

Other  political  meetings  were  held  in  different  with  sufficient  militaiy  force  to  execute  or  secure  the 

parts  of  the  State  by  the  freedmen  and  those  wecution  of  their  orders.                          ^.      ^. 

whites  who  Bought  their  politl«d  alUanc<,  «.d  J°/,  ^^^  1^.',  "H'^^^co^Z^^  ^ 

tnongli    many  ot    tneir    utterances  at    these  givencommandof  the  police  of  cities  and  the  power 

gatherings  were  violent  in  character  and  sa-  of  counties,  in  addition  to  the  troops  that  may  be 

vored  of  agrarianism,  their  general  tone  dif-  placed  at  their  disposal;  and  all  police  officers,  sheriflfe, 

fered  little  from  that  of  the  Richmond  Con-  ^*^^^S^f^,t^***?fL.?S't^ 

vention    while   manr  of  the   colored  citizens  ^®*  ^  ?^^  "^^  execute  the  orders  of  the  mihtary 

vcuuuu,    wiiiio   luiui^  ui   uio   uiiivrcu  viiuavus  commissioners 

seemed  inclined  to  associate  themselves  with  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  individuals  in  their 

the  more  conservative  element  in  the  State,  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  of  bringing  offend- 

At  some  of  their  meetings  the  newly-enfran-  eiTs  to  iustice,  the  mifitary  commissioners  are  clothed 

chised  freedmen  were  a^ressed  by  eminent  ::^i:^tl^^^^^^ 

pohtical  speakera  from  the  North,  who  tried  to  charge  of  theh-  duties  by  the  laws  of  Virginia,  so  far 

impress  them  with  a  doe  sense  of  the  r^pon-  as  the  same  are  not  in  confli<;^  with  the  laws  of  the 

sibility  of  their  new  position  in  society.    Their  United  States  or  orders  issued  from  these  head- 

righte  were  effectually  gnarded  by  the  military  ^"iSriS;mtary  commissioners  will  make  a  prompt  re- 

and  though  hostile  collisions  occurred  m  the  porttotheseheadquartersof  each  case  of  which  they 

streets  of  some  of  the  leading  cities,  there  was  mar  take  jurisdiction,  and  the  disnosition  made  of 

no  outbreak  of  a  serious  character.     In  case  of  suck  case.    Where  parties  are  hela  for  trial,  either 

:he  refusal  of  five  ma^trates  of  the  Corpora-  ^  confinement  or  under  baU,  such  full  statement  mil 

►;^«  r«^«-*  ^^  ■KT^v.A^iC*^  •^^r^i^^  ♦!»«  4.»«4-:.v^»*.«.  be  made  of  the  facts  m  each  case  as  will  enable  the 

tion  Court  of  Norfolk  to  receive  the  testimony  oommandmg  general  to  decide  whether  the  case  shall 

)r  a  negro,  process  was  issued  under  the  Civil  be  tried  by  a  military  commission  or  be  brought  be- 

[lights  bill,  in  accordance  with  which  the  of-  fore  a  civil  court. 

"ending  officials  were  arrested  and  held  to  bail  Trial  by  the  civil  courts  will  be  preferred  in  all 

«  appear  at  tho  next  term  of  .the  District.  r'jJ^!r^'^'do'r'BSrt'^unr?he'?rdelS%7 
jourt.  A  colored  man  was  appomted  notary  th^  commanding  general  are  made  known  in  any  case, 
>ablio  for  the  city  of  Bichmond  and  Henrico  the  paramountjurisdiction  assumed  by  the  military 
)ounty  by  Governor  Peirpont.  One  of  the  commissioners  will  be  exclusive, 
arliest  acts  of  General  Schofield  as  district  ,  AU  persons,  dnl  officersand  others,  are  reouired 
^w».,....,i».  »•<.  ♦«  ^:«ix«.«;i  -11  ^„^^  ^•m.^^i  to  obey  and  execute  the  lawful  orders  of  the  nmitary 
oramander  was  to  disband  all  armed  organi-  commissioners  to  the  same  extent  as  thev  are  required 
ations,  of  which  there  have  been  several  in  by  law  to  obey  and  execute  writs  issued  by  civu  ma- 
be  State,  thus  removing  one  source  of  disorder,  snatrates.  Any  person  who  shall  disobey  or  resist 
'oward  the  end  of  April  an  attempt  on  the  the  lawful  orders  or  authority  of  a  mUitary  commis- 

art  of  the  colored  citizens  of  Richmond  to  test  "^'^^^  «^^>  ^^^^^l  *  "^*^*f^  eommissiom  and 

"  .      .  ^r  2'*'*''.*^'*.^*'^"^^*  xvivtxuiA'"^  *^  *~''»'  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  im- 

aeir  ngnt  to  nde  in  the  street-oars  led  to  some  prisonment,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 

iotons  demonstrations,  but  the  president  of  the  offence. 

le  railroad,  after  an  interview  with  General  This  order  will  not  be  construed  to  excuse  civil 

chofield,  determined  to  recognize  the  privilege,  J??^  ^  any  de^e  from  the  faitWul  cfischa^  of 

^A    ♦K^«k  ».-»„  ^^*v»«  .>u:.^»«  «.«-/^;«o«7:r  their  duties.    It  is  mtended  to  aid  the  civil  autnon- 

ad,  though  many  of  the  citizens  were  dissatis-  ^^^^  ^nd  not  to  supersede  tiiem,  except  m  cases  of 

sd  with  the  concession,  it  was  peaceably  ao-  necessity. 

diesoed  in.  By  command  of  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Mtgor-Gen- 

On    the  18th  of  May  General  Schofield's  er^  X  M.  SCHOFlEtb,  United  States  Armv. 

enoral  Order  No.  28  was  issued,  prescribing  S.  F.  CHALtnr,  Assistant  Adjutant-GeneraL 

le  reflations  for  the  registration  of  voters,  An  order,  under  date  of  June  8d,  divided  the 

insisting  chiefly  of  instructions  for  the  guid-  State  into  sub-districts,  and  appointed  com- 

ice  of  the  Boanls  of  Registrars,  not  materially  manders  over  the  same.    These  officers  were 

fiferent  from  those  issued  by  the  commanders  made  military  commissioners  under  General 

the  other  military  districts.  (See  Alabama.)  Orders,  No.  81,  and  empowered  to  exercise  a 

The  registration  was  not  to  commence  until  general  snpeA*vision  over  the  subordinate  mill- 

rther  instructions  from  headquarters.  tary  commissioners  in  the  sub-districts,  and  to 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  an  adequate  frimishthem,  when  necessary,  sufficient  military 
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force  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  duties,  pose  any  attempt  at  frandolent  regis&itkjn.   TU 

The  commiRsioned  officers  of  the  Freedmen's  chidleng^  may  bechanj^  j^  wytflM^utliedij. 

Tin^^o..    :«    *i.^   ^;^*-:«*   «»«««    «!««   «««x.;«*.^;i  cretion  of  the  Board :  they  will  not  be  entitled  to  ct 

Bureau  ID   the  distnct  were    also  .appointed  pay  for  tlieir  serviced.      ^ 

military  commissioners  for  the  several  counties  12.  Boards  of  Reffiatradon  will  adhere  rtrictly  v. 

under  their  jurisdiction.  the  regulations  pubUahod  for  their  gDTenimeot.'iii 

On  the  same  day  (June  3d)  further  instruc-  ^'^^  »P«^o  ^<>  pahia  to  secure  a  juat  md  &ir  R«i«n. 

tion^were  issued  for  the  Boards  of  Registration.  ^^^^  according  to  these  in«»?cj^  K'Sji^A*^ 

•  A  A"  *i.  •  •  e^-u  T>  i.  entered  upon  the  lists  a«  rejected  by  the  Bond  lAe 
After  quoting  the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruc-  challenge  W  examination  still  believe  thev  » a- 
tiou  Act  of  March  23d,  which  relate  to  persons  titled  to  vote,  and  are  willing  to  take  tliep«hhi: 
disfranchised,  including  executive  and  judicial  oath,  that  oath  will  be  administered  (if  it  hii not b- 
State  officers,  the  order  proceeds :  ^7  ^^^  }^^  \7  the  api^t),  and  tte  Ud  ^ 

J    mi.    ^  11     .         Mil-            J  J                ..'          J  bis  havmg  taken  the  oath  will  be  recorded  opwcrt 

•  ^'  ^^^  ^^^"""^"^  ^  Jl®  r^4^  "  executive  and  1^  n^me  5n  the  register.  Much  dihg«ice  wufU- 
judicial  officers  oF  the  State  of  Virmnia,  within  the  quired,  especially  m  dtiea,  on  thVjtft  of  mmVis 
meanii^  of  the  law  viz. :  Governor.  Xioutenant-Gov-  Jf  the  Bo^d  and  challengers,  to  prevent  fnM^ 
emor,  Secretary  of  feta^,  Auditor  of  PublicAccounte,  regUtmtion  of  peraona  who  are  disqualifled  tm  w^ 
Second  Auditor,  Registrar  of  the  Land  Offige,  State  residence,  minority,  or  felony. 


or  conscripts,  who  committed  voluntarily  any  hostile 

act,  were  thereby  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion.  The  following  is  the  clause  of  the  prerioc! 

Any  person,  however,  who  was  forced  into  the  rebel  ^^^^1^^  providing  for  the  chaUengers  menCiOcd 

army,  but  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  doing  hostile  *     cs     z-       1 1     /•  *i-       u 

acts,  and  escaped  from  that  army  as  soon  as  possible,  ^^  Section  1 1  of  the  Above : 

cannot  be  said  to  have  engaged  m  the  rebelhon.  Three  white  and  three  colored  persoufi,  Toto?  c^ 

6.  All  who  exercised  Uie  ftmctions  of  any  office  the  district,  shall  be  selected  by  tiie  Board,  wbotkl 
under  the  Confederate  government,  or  the  govern-  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  Board,  ind  wlo  &i;l 
ment  of  any  one  of  the  Confederate  States,  which  have  the  privilege,  and  whose  duty  it  ihill  b«,  •» 
functions  were  of  a  nature  to  aid  in  prosecuting  the  well  as  that  of  each  member  of  the  Botritocy* 
war,  or  maintaining  the  hostile  character  of  those  lenge  the  right  of  any  person  to  be  registend^vi^^ 
governments,  and  all  who  voted  for  the  ordinance  of  in  the  opinion  of  the  person  challeiigiog,  is  disqiil- 
secession,  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  or  gave  aid  and  fied  as  a  voter  by  reason  of  any  of  the  cwfci  sel  f^ 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  in  said  acts  of  Congress.    Upon  such  cbaDeafe  ba« 

7.  Those  who  voluntarily  flimished  supplies  or  made,  the  Board  shall  examine  the  person  we«li=: 
food,  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  horses  or  mules,  himself  for  registration,  in  referenoe  to  eaueme  if 
or  any  other  material  of  war,  or  labor,  or  service  of  disqualification  mentioned  in  said  a^  and  the  t^ 
any  kmd,  to  the  Confederate  military  or  naval  forces,  supplementary  thereto.  Evidence  ehallalaobtlwii 
or  money — by  loan  or  otherwise —  to  the  Confederate  if  offered,  to  substantiate  the  cause  of  cballeflge,«» 
government,  or  aided  in  any  way  the  raising,  organi-  rebut  that  offered  in  support  of  it 

xation  or  equipment  of  troops,  gave  aid  ana  comfort  .          i_  1  i^      xi.     i*  11      •               _^ 

to  the  enemy,  and  participated  in  the  rebellion  and  A  week  later  the  following  appeared: 

civil  war  against  the  United  States.  Richmoko,  Yx^  Jv*  II,  15<^ 

8.  To  give  individual  soldiers  food  or  clothing  The  commanding  general  directs  that  the  J^f*^ 
enough  to  relieve  present  suffering,  or  to  minister  to  tion  of  voters  be  prosecuted  with  as  modi  ifcp««^- 


enemy."    A  parent  may  give  his  son  who     required 

belongs  to  the  hostile  army  food  and  clothing  for  his  trict,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  dayi  fortMW 

own  use ;  but  if  he  give  nim  a  gun,  horse,  or  other  ond  session.    He  desires  the  whole  worktobect«- 

thing,  to  be  used  for  hostile  purposes,  he  thereby  pleted,  and  the  revised  returns  sent  to  BiAaawi*^ 

gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  or  before  the  last  day  of  July.    Very  iwp«tft>i^ 

9.  Whenever,  after  the  examination  required  by  S.  F.  CHALFIN,  AanSa^nt.  Ac^tant-GcBOM. 

paragraph  12  of  the  regulations  of  May  18th,  the  *  a.       x-i                      j.  ^-l     »  ^   *  n,......^  ^ 

Boi^  is  still  m  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  appficant  ^^^  ^'^^  passage  of  the  Act  of  tfli^rw  J^ 

to  bo  registered  as  a  voter,  and  he  is  then  willing  to  Jnly  19th,  an  order  was  issaed  amenmM  » 

take  the  prescribed  oath ;  the  Board  will  give  to  Uiat  section  of  tlie  order  of  Jane  3d  whki  ^- 

oath  its  full  weight,  and  regUter  the  appUcant  as  a  ^ated  the  disfranchised  officers  of  tli*  Safe 

10. '  In  the  lists  of  those  who  are  "  registered  after  ^*^®  amended  list  was : 

challenge  and  examination."  and  those  who  are  "  re-  Governor.  Lieutenant- Governor,  Seeretaiyw  n*- 

jected  upon  challenge,"  tne  Board  will  state  in  each  Auditor  of  PubUo  Accounts,  Second  Awhtor,  w*7 

case  what  office  or  offices  the  person  held  previous  to  of  the  Land  Office,  State  Treasurer,  Attoiw^-w«*: 

the  late  war,  and  what  insurrectional^  or  rebellious  sheriff,  sergeant  of  a  dty  or  town,  eoiiuai»°°^'- 

acts  he  committed,  and  what  kind  of  aid  or  comfort  the  revenue,  county  surveyors,  constables,  <j«»«7 

he  gave  to  those  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion,  of  the  poor,  commissioners  of  the  board  01  j^ 

11.  The  challengers  provided  for  in  paragraph  12  works.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coint,  JQ«*f\J;' 

of  the  Kegulations  of  May  18th  will  be  selected  by  Court  of  Hustings,  Justice*  of  the  CwmtJ  C^* 

the  Board  from  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  of  a  ^^^'^^ 

voters  of  the  district  or  ward^  those  who  have  the  poration,e8cheators,  inspectors  of  tol«ocoJto^ 

most  extended  acouaintanoe  with  the  people,  those  clerks  of  the  Supreme  Court,  District,  Cirect.,'^ 

who  are  interested  in  securing  a  fair  and  just  regis-  County  Courts,  and  of  the  Court  of  flustin<?»T*a«* 

tration,  and  who  will  be  moat  llkelj  to  detect  and  ex-  tomeya  for  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  registration  went  on  without  interrnp-  convention.    This  emhodiea  the  following  prin- 

tion,  all  contested  cases  being  referred  to  the  ciples: 

roinmanding  officer  for  decision.     The  first  ses-  i.  That  secession  is  treason,  and  treason  is  not  a 

sions  of  the  Boards  of  Registration  closed  on  blander  simply,  but  a  crime,  to  be  punished;  and 

the  15th  of  September.     After  the  revision  had  whilst  we  ^ve  up  indemmty  for  the  past,  we  must 

been  made  the  final  resnlt  showed  a  prepon-  ^^^^teratgiltTof  every  citizen  is  duo 

derance  of  white  registered  voters  over  the  to  his  country,  and  not  to  his  State,  which  is  only  a 

Macks  in  most  of  the  counties.    Jn  a  few  cases  component  part  of  his  country. 

t!ie  disparity  was  very  marked — as  in  Alleghany  8.  A  liberal  and  enlarged  system  of  education  for 

County  there  were,  whites,  469,  blacks,  92 ;  in  *^i  »*  *^«  P?^^^°  e^ense.                   ^ 

i>i      1    fljo  *    Ki»     T>     u            jao  J,    K     n        1  ^»  Impartial  suffrage  and  equality  m  all  political 

Bland,  648  to  56 ;  Buchanan,  463  to  5 ;  Oarrol,  ^^d  leg£  rights,  without  regard  to  rice  or  coW. 

1,377  to  64;  Page,  1,206  to  190;  Rockingham,  6.  Free  thought,  free  speech,  and  a  free  press, 

2,<)96  to  440;  Scott,  1,861  to  110 ;  Shenandoah,  without  licentiousness  or  depravity,  throughout  froo 

2, 168  to  176;  Washington,  2,502  to  619;  Wise,  America.                               ^   ..       r     . 

0..3  to  9       On  the  other  hand,   in  Amelii  ert'y,^hXfhe';^?o^^LS&lL^^^^^^^^^^ 

County  there  were  1,478  blacks  to  477  whites;  or  otherwise. 

Brunswick,  1,766  to  810 ;    Charlotte,  2,064  to  7.  The  maintenance  of  the  public  faith  and  credit 

OUO ;  Dinwiddie,  1,603  to  692 ;  Elizabeth,  1,570  by  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  created  for  the 

tft  S{^^9.*    TTAlifrtT    ft  .<IQ8  tn   1  QfiS  •    PnwhfttAn  perpetuation  of  American  liberty,  and  the  repudiation 

it^roV    ill      V    i  1  io2  i'  J?;      r?!     ^^  ]  df  the  Confodemte  debt,  created  fer  our  ens&vemont. 

1,178  to  451;   York,  1,186  to  411.     The  total  g,  ^o  give  elevation  and  respectabiUty  to  labor, 

number  registered  in  the  State  was  221,754,  of  that  honest  industry  in  all  honorable  pursuits  may 

which  116,982  were  whites,  and  104,772  col-  be  appreciated  and  rewarded. 

QYea  ^*  A  liberal  system  of  internal  improvements,  for 

The  election  c^er  was  P«bU*ed  on  the  12th  X^of^I^^tn^^'^i^Z^onVa^  Iv^^nd 

of  September,  and  appointed  October  22d  for  political  rights  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  and 

the  taking  of  the  vote  on  the  question  of  hold-  to  the  ereat  body  of  the  people,  who  were  misled  and 

ing  A  convention,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  seduced  into  the  war  by  more  artful  and  wicked  men, 

choice  of  delegates.     The  number  of  delegates  °^^^°.  ^«7  forced  m by  conscription  or  otherwise  but 

..        ,  r*'    .,  .         ,                     . .          °.  exclusion  from  all  political  power  hereafter  to  those 

apportioned  by  tins  order  among  the  various  ^^q  ^g^e  instrumental,  eitter  by  speaking,  writjng, 

cities  and  counties  of  the  State  was  one  hun-  or  preaching,  in  bringing  on  the  war.  by  which  this 

dred  and  five.    The  Apportionment  was  made  on  State  was  reduced  to  division,  humihation,  penury, 

the  principle  of  giving  separate  representation  ^^  ™i»»  »«  ^^^  custodians  o^  the  public  honor  and 

to  tL  smallest  ^rac^bfe  subdivision  of  the  g^rtnTh^  ifss^^S.^'^tV  w^oiud  "o  ^^t'2g 

btate,  ana  ot  so  combining  counties  m  election  opposed  to  them  (who  have  committed  no  crime)  if 

districts,  in  case  of  surplus  fractions  in  the  divi-  they  had  the  power. 

si  on,  as  to  represent  most  accurately  the  sum  Before  the  close  of  the  meeting  resolutions 

of  these  fractions.  were    adopted   indorsing  General    Sheridan's 

Besides  the  body  of  Republicans  represented  course,  and  proposing  him  as  a  candidate  for 

in  the  convention  of  April  17th,  there  was  the  presidency. 

another  wing  of  the  party,  more  conservative  On  the  25th  of  September  there  was  a  con- 
in  spirit,  under  the  lead  of  the  Hon.  J.  M.  vention  of  the  ex-officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors 
Botts.  He  bad  called  a  convention  of  the  Con-  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  and  Navy  residing  in 
servative  Union  men  to  meet  at  Charlottesville  Vir^nia,  which  met  at  Richmond  and  chose 
on  tlie  4th  of  July,  but  at  a  meeting  held  on  General  H.  U.  Wells  for  its  presiding  officer, 
the  12th  of  June,  in  which  Mr.  Botts,  Governor  Speeches  were  made  by  several  delegates,  and 
Peirpont,  and  J.  W.  Hunnicntt,  the  leader  of  the  following  series  of  resolutions  adopted: 
the  Radicals,  took  part,  and  at  which  there  Whereas  we,  the  ex-Federal  officers,  soldiers,  and 
were  present  prominent  Republicans  from  the  sailors  of  the  Army  and  Navv  of  the  United  States, 
Korth,  including  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachu-  now  residents  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  having  fought 
setts,    and  John  Jay,  of  New  York,   it  was  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Government  and  the 

1  *^  ^„ii  «  ^. 2^*.i^^  ^ff  «n  4.i.«  «  ^^^^^  prmciples  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  havinir 

agreed  to  call  a  convention  of  all  the     uncon-  Successfully  overcome  all  armed  opposition  to  th2t 

dttional   Union  men  of  Virginia,"   to  meet  m  Government,  have  assembled  herein  council,  under 

the  African  Church  at  Richmond  on  the  1st  a  full  appreciation  of  the  solemn  oblit^ation  resting 

of  August,  the  intention    being  to  secure  a  '^PO'*  ^s,  to  perform  another  and  much  more  agreo- 

coalition  of  the  Botts  and  Hunnicntt  wings  of  r-lt/ir'"*  *^^T  ^^^.«™™«»t,  viz    to  discharge 

Z^x      T>       vv        ■»^""«  i»Mx*  ^M**uiv  vv  T,     {^«  V  faithfully  our  duty  as  citizens.     That  we  rocoflrnize 

the  Republican   party.      The  convention    as-  ^nd  deeply  regret  the  feeling  of  discord  that  exists 

seinbled,  in  accordance  with  the  call,  on  the  between  those  who,  though  lately  strugcrling  for  a 

Ist  of  August,  but  was  so  overcrowded  with  separate  government,  have  now  no  interests  but  in 

negroes  under  the  lead  of  Hunnicntt,  that  Mr.  common  with  ourselves.     And  that  we  regard  an 

B.rtts  and  the  body  of  delegates  which   he  ^o^CsX^butToTh^orw^itl"^^^^^^^^ 

headed   took  no  part.     Ine  Radicals,  m  their  have  lately  associated  our  fortunes ;  therefore,  be  it 

somewhat  turbulent  convention,  added  nothing  Resolved.  That  we.  the  ex-Federal  soldiers   and 

to  the  platform  of  April  17th,  but  after  their  sailoraof  the  United  Stotes  Army  and  Navy,  adopt  the 

adjournment  a  mass  meeting  assembled  and  ^?!i^Jl°«  resoluUons  as  an  expression  of  our  prin- 

was  addressed  by  Mr.  Botts,   who  presented  ^Besolved,  That  we  regard  a  speedy  restoration  to 

the  platform  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  tho  Union  of  those  States  lately  in  rebellion  as  scoontl 
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only  in  importance  to  the  reooffnition  of  the  snprem-  of  the   commanding  ^pnendf  the  cases  of  dl  Oe 

acy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  State,  county,  and  mumcipal  officers  vho  m  £ilefri 

essential  alike  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Stittt,  or  who  bit 

of  all  classes.  use  their  official  influence  in  anTmnmer  to  Under, 

Betohsd.  That  we  recognize  the  fact  that  with  dela^,  prevent,  or  obstruct  the  one  tod  pioper  id- 

Congress  alone  rests  the  power  to  restore  these  States  ministration  or  the  Acts  of  Congress, 

to  the  Union,  and  that  restoration  can  only  take  2.  Hereafter,  until  otherwise  ordered,  iH  vaeascw 

place  imder  the  Beconstruction  Acts  of  Congress,  and  that  mav  occur  in  State,  county^  or  muokipsl  ofiDu 

pledge  ourselves  to  honestly  and  faithfuUv  carry  out  will  be  nlled  by  temporary  appomftmeDtSjto  bt  side 

the  provisions  of  those  Acts  in  restoring  Virginia  to  by  the  commanding  general, 

her  position  in  the  Union.  8.  The  Governor  and  other  exeeotiTtofi«en,tke 

JCesolved,  That  no  republican  form  of  ^vemment  courts  of  law,  and  councils  of  cities^  src  iDTitMt) 

can  permanently  exist  without  a  full  recogmtion  of  the  recommend  suitable  persons  for  sppointaMol  to  nch 

principle  of  political  equality  for  all  men,  without  offices  as  under  the  existing  laws  of  Vopffls  m 

distinction  of^race  or  color.    That  the  ballot  is  the  usually  filled  by  their  sppomtment  or  spoo  tkff 

best  protection  a  freeman  can  have  for  ^e  security  nomination. 

of  his  rights.    And  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  4.  RecommendationB  fhym  the  State  eovti  lod 

support  of  such  measures  as  wHl  secure  to  all  men,  fVom  the  heads  of  the  executive  deptitmcnti  of  tk 

of  whatever  race  or  color,  or  previous  condition,  ^e  State  government  will  be  sent  to  the  GoTcmor  for  tii 

ballot  and  OQnal  political  righu.  indorsement.    Those  from  any  other  sonra  w3  bi 

Besolvsdy  That  no  repubucan  form  of  government  forwarded  by  the  military  commisaoDer,  and  xk- 

can  be  wisely  administered  without  a  general  educa-  district  commandersy  with  their  indoneoMOt  tkti- 

tion  of  the  people,  and  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  on. 

system  of  ftee  schooU  supported  by  all  and  open  to  Under  this  order  several  oflBeers  were  re- 

iiesohed,  That  we  regard  the  present  system  of  moved,  and  the  vacMicies  oAerwi»  ««wfc4 

taxation  as  partial,  and  especially  burdensome  to  the  ^^re  filled  by  appointment.  Aniong  the  ippwii- 

laboring  man,  and  that  we  are  in  favor  of  a  more  ments  made  was  one  of  a  jndge  of  the  Hastii|8 

general  and  equal  distribution  of  its  burdens  upon  all  CJourt  in  the  city  of  Richmond  to  succeed  i^ 

gasses  who  eiyoy  the  blessings  and  protection  offered  j^^^j^  deceased.  The  appointeeof  GeoenlSdfr 

by  the  civil  government  It  mamtains.  ^/ v**^  ^v^^^oo*^.   *"2irv^          ««k-.«fu 

R68oh€d,  That  we  have  gi^at  hope  in  the  future  of  °^^^  "^ad  been  nntU  that  tmie  a  iiieiDl>«r  ol  U 

Virginia;   that  with  her  agricultural   and  mineral  staff. 

resources,  and  her  facilities  for  manufacture,  and  The  military  commissioners,  which  hid  bea 

with  that  change  in  her  industrial  svstem  which  now  appointed  nnder  the  order  of  May  J8th,  m- 

renden  labor  an  honorable  mstead  of  a  menial  ser-  ^[Sa  ♦k/^  «nfK^^4-*  ^^^^j\  ;«i  ♦KAtn  vmn  sur- 

vice,  which  will  cordially  invite  and  must  bring  to  9"^^  the  anthonty  vested  m  th«D  venr  ipir 

our  State  its  legitimate  share  of  immigration,  without  mgly,  and  only  m  cases  of  neceaaty.   ii«w- 

which  it  will  for  many  yean  be  impossible  to  develop  lowing  additional  instmctions  to  these  offiotn 

those  resources,  we  may  hope  to  see  Virginia  take  are  found  in  an  order  dated  August  12th: 

her  place  alongside  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and        «.,.. .    . t*.i^»i«»fKwi» 

Mas5achusetts**Si  her  agricultural,  her  liineral,  and  ,?^^^  "^^T^fJ^-^^i.IJS^^^iS^^ 

her  manufacturing  nroducts                                '  to  be  governed  in  the  discharge  of  theirfflWi^ 

Jieaolvsd   That  we  hiLVA 'nnAbiitMl  <v>nfiilAn«A  in  ^®  1*^»  ^^  Virginia,  as  far  as  the  ssms  «»"5* 

,t7^jTJ  T^iJ^  T!J^^!..^_K^  ^???®5^_l'^  conflict  with  the  law? of  the  United  Ststesorwko 


a  harmonious  restoration  of  all  States  to  the  Union  ^?Sf?^*r.:;i  :uwJ:r.l~-k:::Xi  C^^uiw^^^^MtM)  infltk 

by  «iaranteeing  to  aU  ite  dtixens  that  principle  em-  ?£  ?^^^  officers  should  be  f^^  "J2?aiT. 

b^cBed  in  thitedaration  of  Independence  that  all  ^^  ^^  '"''"T^^^r^^'^ I^L.^^ 

men  are  created  free  and  eoual  and  endowed  with  cer-  P'*^'  aooountabihty  for  any  ne^cct  of  fsasf. 

**^,.^i??*^^®  "^^^  ^^  privUeges,  among  which  General  Schofield's  reasons  for  estakBibiaf 

are  life,  hberty,  and  the  puremt  of  liappmess.  ^^    mUitary  commissions,  in  the  fiM  b- 

Through  the  summer  General  Scliofield  found  stance,  are  thus  stated  in  a  report  to  G«ot 

little  occasion  to  exercise  the  military  powers  Grant  of  various  operations  in  theRntJUB* 

vested  in  hira  by  the  Keconstruction  Acts,  be-  tary  District : 

yond  what  was  necessary  to  carry  into  execu-  The  evil  which  existed  prerioos  t<>tkt  ptagjlf 

tion  the  provisions  for  holdmg  a  convention  to  t^©  Act  of  March  2. 1867,  was  not  wy^'Tjir*; 

frame  a  new  constitution.     It  had  been  his  jomewhatmitigatea  ^.  t»»^in«3!;^«^^ 

^^i:^«  :«;i«^^   ^^t,  4,^      r         *v^     •  ^^  the  magistrates  and  other  civil  offloerB.   xw«»" 

policy  mdeed  not  to  relieve  the  civil  magis-  was  Merent  in  our  venerable  juiysyrt^"^  J 

trates  in  any  degree  from  the  responsibility  of  parent  in  all   tames,  and  fWly  ^vdoped  M  * 

a  £[iithfVil  discharge  of  their  duties,  but  rather  to  natural  antagonism  between  lovahst  and  rebel,  <fw 

encourage  their  confidence  and  support    The  P™J°^<S^i^^^¥*«»?^,5**^SS?^^ 

Act  ofTongress  of  July  19th    hoover   pre-  ^-^*'^"^J,f'|eS^SSri^^''^ 

scribed  as  a  qualification  for  office  the  oath  re-  careful  consideration.    One  of  the  tot  »*  ■* 

quired  of  officers  of  the  United  States,  a  test  natural  propositions  was  to  remodel  the  JvT,^ 

which  in  many  parts  of  the  State  would  ex-  oftheStatesoastoadnutblacksaswdlii™^ 

elude  from  the  civU  offices  the  only  persons  the  Jury-box;  aUo  to  B"***:^***  fJ3j;"^S 

competent  to  fill  them.  Accordingly/the  order  ?SriSdkSaMbSS^J^S^ 

suspending  elections  was  continued  in  force,  of  organiaation  of  juries,  under  lawi  which  »•?•* 

and  the  following  provisions  were  announced  a  unanimous  verdict  to  convict,  or  to  decide  *ni<^ 

by  a  general  order,  under  date  of  July  26th :  «»»»«?  m«»t  ^P^  ^e^  "**^S?^EI!l?SL£  rf 

°  '  •'and  property  in  a  society  where  •*«««.  P^fSSto 

1.  In  pursuance  of  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  Con-  class  or  caste  exists.    This  constdent*^  \S^ 

gress  Dussed  July  19, 1867,  the  sub-district  command-  the  fact  that  anv   system  establifthed  by^^ 

en  will  report  to  these  headquarters,  for  the  action  authority  would  be  but  tempor^y  in  ^  "**^ 
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detennined  me  to  leave  the  remodelliog  of  the  jmy  the  20th,  to  meet  January  2, 1868.    No  reports 

Byatem  to  the  State  convention,  ere  long  to  aesem-  jj^^  ^^  ^j^^t  time  been  made  npon  the  provisions 

hie,  and  to  he  content  for  the  present  with  the  tern-  ^^  .x.^  r^*^^^  ^^»^«^4^^^»       k\w*^^^  ♦!»«  »ao^i» 

poiW  system  of  mUitaiy  oom^sionem  authoriied  <>/  ^^  futnre  constitution.    Among  the  resolu- 

hy  the  Act  of  Congress.  tions  referred  were  seyeral  lookm^  to  the  secu- 
rity of  equal  rights  for  colored  citizens.    One 

The  election  occurred  on  the  22d  of  October,  of  these  proposed  to  provide  in  the  organic  law 

without  any  serious  disturbance.    The  Radicals  of  the  State  that  negroes  should  be  allowed 

h^d  been   active  during  the  campaign  which  equal  privileges  with  whites  in  railroad  oars, 

preceded  the  election,  aud  the  Conservatives  steamboats,  etc 

as  a  general  rule  took  an  earnest  part,  with  a  A  convention  of  the  Conservatives  of  the 

vie\^  of  exerting  all  the  influence  to  which  they  State  assembled  in  Richmond  on  the  12th  of 

were  entitled,  under  the  law,  on  the  question  December,  and  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 

of  restoring  the  State  to  the  Union   on  the  lowing  resolutions: 

terms  proposed  by  the  Federal  Congress.    The  ,   mi.-             ..•      j  ^v            .     *v  *  v   -li. 

•^««if  «r«/  *.%^«*  ifln  ooft  «rv*r^«  «,r^-.v  ««*♦  ^«  ♦!,«  !•  This  convention  doth  reoogmze  that  by  the  re- 

resalt  was  that  169,229  votes  were  cast  on  the  .^^  ^f  the  kte  war  shivery  SsBeen  abolished ;  and 

qnestion  or  hoiamg  a  oonvention,  of  which  7o,-  it  doth  declare  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  or  desire  of 

084  were  those  of  white  citizens,  and  93,155  of  the  people  of  Virginia  to  reduoe  or  subject  again  to 

blacks.    For  the  convention  14,835  whites  and  slavery  the  people  emancipated  by  the  events  of  the 

92,507  blacks  voted;  agwnst  the  convention,  w^^d^bytheamendmentto  the  Constitution  of  the 

61,249  whites  and  638  blacks.     Whole  number  2.  This  oonvention  doth  declare  that  Virginia  of 

in  favor  of  convention  107,342,  whole  number  right  should  be  restored  to  her  Federal  relations  with 

against  it  61,887;   majority  45,455  in  favor,  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  that  it  is 

Of  the  105  delegates  chosen  80  were  whites  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  people  of  Vii^^ 

-«j  OK  «^i««/>^  «wv«  .  trn  «*».»  -D/vw^^KK^A*...  ««^  Violate  or  impair  her  obligations  to  the  Federal  Umon, 

and  25  colored  men ;  70  were  RepubUcaus  and  ^^^  ^  perform  them  m  gdod  faitii. 

35  Conservatives.  8.  This  oonvention  doth  solemnly  dechire  and  as- 
After  the  election  a  few  persons  were  tried  sert  that  the  people  of  Virginia  are  entitled  to  all  the 
by  military  commission  for  illegal  interference  rights  of  freedom,  and  aU  the  jpiarantees  therefor, 

to  prevent  roting,  and  some  irregularities  were  £^^,1  i^Iu? onX"lS^r„<n*SeFuaf ^^ 
rectified  by  the  commanding  general.  In  one  ^haJt  the  said  Constitution,  which  all  are  sworn  to 
or  two  cases  new  elections  were  ordered.  On  support,  doesnot  justify  the  g^oveming  of  Virginia  by 
the  25th  of  November  James  "W.  Hunnicutt  any  power  not  delegated  by  it,  nor  ought  she,  under 
was  arrested  by  the  civil  authorities,  on  an  it»  to  be  controlled  by  the  Fea^al  Government,  ex- 
indictment  found  against  him  for  incendiary  ^P^^^  "^^^  accordance  witii  its  terms  and  hmita- 

language  used  in  a  political  harangue  on  the  4.  This  convention  doth  declare,  in  the  language 

27th  of  September,  at  Elam  Ohurch,  in  the  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  public  meeting  held  at 

County  of  Charles  Oity.    He  was  charged  in  tbe   Cooper  Institute,  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

the  indictment  with  conspiring  "  with  divers  ",That  the  policy  which  continues  to  subject  the  peo- 

"r^                   11  i.    1     •  ^  i^u*^      1      J          1  *t  pl«  of  ten  States  of  the  Umon  to  an  irresponsible  gov- 

other  persons     to  incite  the  colored  population  ^nment,  carried  on  hy  miUtary  power,  is  inoonsist- 

of  the  State  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  the  ent  with  the  express  promises  of  the  Constitution  of 

whites.     The  following  are  among  the  words  the  United  States,  and  is  subversive  of  the  funda- 

attributed  to  Mr.  Hunnicutt  on  the  occasion  mental  ideas  of  our  Government  and  of  civil  Ubwty ; 

of  the  offence.- You^ the  colored  people,  have  p^^^l%'Z:ltX^^^^^ 

no  property.    Ihe  white  race  have  houses  and  fhis  country  and  to  the  world— to  wit,  to  subject  the 

lands.     Some  of  you  are  old  and  feeble  and  white  people  of  these  States  to  the  absolute  suprem- 

cannot  carry  the  musket,  but  can  apply  the  acyj  in  their  local  governments  and  in  their  repre- 

torch  to  the  dweUings  of  your  enemies.    There  "^^Jf^^f ?  ^  *^®  ^^'^^if ®  *"^  ^""J^S^^  Representatives, 

.                *    xu''  V^  ^"™'^*     *  2;^  of  the  black  race  just  emerged  from  personal  servi- 

aro  none  too  young—the  boy  of  ten  and  the  tude-is  abhorrent  to  the  civilization  of  mankmd,  and 

girl  of  twelve  can  apply  the  torch."     Mr.  Hun-  involves  us  and  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  in 

nicntt,  who  was  one  of  the  delegates  elected  to  the  conseauenoea  of  surrendering  one-third  of  the 

take  part  in  the  Constitutional  Oonvention,  was  g^nate  and  one-quarter  of  the  House  of  Renresenta- 

».^si^  k«.  ♦k«,  ^\M4^^^^  »^.»».:o«:^T«  ♦^  A^»/>\>«  «♦  tives,  which  are  to  legislate  over  us,  to  the  domimon 

bailed  by  the  mihtary  commission  to  appear  at  ^^  an  organized  class  of  emanciuateA  skves,  who  are 

the  Charles  Oity  County  Court  ten  days  after  without  any  of  the  tinning,  habits,  or  traditions  of 

the  a4joumment  of  the  convention.  self-govemment." 

General  Schofield's  order  was  iasued  on  the  ,  5.  This  convention,  for  the  people  of  Vu-ginia, 

2d  of  November,  designating  the  time  and  place  doth  declare  that  they  Jsdaim  aU  hostility  to  the 

^]i          ..         ^  1.1!     T>*  ""*"©  •"".       ^  **"*•  t*  «v^  hlack  population;  that  they  smoerely  desire  to  see 

of  meeting  of  the  Reconstruction  Oonvention.  ^^^  advance  in  mtelUgenoe  and  material  prosperity. 

The  delegates  were  directed  to  assemble  at  ten  and  are  wUUng  to  extend  to  them  a  liberal  and  gener- 

o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  8d  of  December,  in  the  ous  protection.    But  that  while,  in  tiie  opinion  of 

hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  in  the  city  of  this  convention,  anv  constitution  of  Viivinia  ought  to 

T?;^Kmnnrl  make  all  men  equal  before  the  law.  and  should  pro- 

S^i                 i..            x        ^u    o  J    ^  T^         V  *«ct  the  liberty  and  property  of  all,  yet  this  conven- 

The  convention  met  on  the  3a  of  December,  tion  doth  distinctly  declare  that  the  governments  of 

and  placed   Hon.  John  C.  Underwood  at  its  the  States  and  of  the  Union  were  formed  hy  white 

head     as  permanent  presiding  officer.     Some  men  to  be  subject  to  their  control ;  and  that  suffrage 

days  were  occupied  in  choosing  the.yapioua  ^^rFedlr2riSn^'^B't^''t;Sderth°e^S: 

committees  and  setthng  the  financial  interests  trol  and  direction  of  the  white  race. 

of   the  members,  and  the  body  adjourned  on  e.  That  in  the  opinion  of  thia  convention  i^^  peo- 
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pie  of  Virginia  will  sincerely  cooperate  with  all  men  the  indebtedness    of   the    Coramonwealtb  jt 

throughout  the  Union,  of  whatever  name  or  party,  present  unprovided  for  is  $21,691,579.84.   The 

who  will  kbor  to  restore  the  constitutional  umon  of  f  ^  T^JcnclnftirA  nrnviil^l   for  th«  nnxmni'd 

the  States,  and  to  continue  its  government  and  those  t^J'  A^gis»ature  PJ<>^«e<l  tor  tlw  pa.ment  rf 

ofthe  States  under  the  control  of  the  white  race.  interest  on  this  debt  at  the  rateof  foorper 

Before  adjournment  the  assembly  was  ad-  <^^^}'  P^^  ^°°™'  ^^  l^^l^?®  mdmI  ipto^ 

dressed  by  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  who  deplored  the  will  amount  to  $86^663.16.     Tbs,  with  tk 

political  condition  of  the  State  and  the  dangers  sura  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  gOTcn- 

of  negro  suffrage,  but  alluded  with  hope  and  ™e?fc  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  acdit<r, 

confidence  to  the  future.  ^'^1  ^^^^  ^^®  annual  Labilities  $1,36.,663.K 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  the  date  at  which  w^»Je  the  same  officer  estimates  the  annoaJ  rex- 

Virginia  adopted  the  ordinance  of  secession,  fn^e  at  $2,000,000,  giving  a  hberal  KirplGsto 

the  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  $24,977,298.  be  applied  to  sinking  the  principal  Oi  the  Stte 

88.    Deducting  from  this  sura  the  amount  to  ^©bt    After  the  reduction  of  the  debt  of  186. 

be  extinguished  by  the  sale  of  the  State's  inter-  ]>y  the  means  proposed,  the  State  will  ^ 

est  in  certain  raOroads,  and  $2,000,000  of  the  ^o]d  property  m  other  railroaik  and  mik 

sinking  fund  invested  in  the  State'bonds,  and  ^  the  amount  of  upward  of  $16,66 <, 580. 
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May  15,  1845.  Area,  466  square  miles.  Popu-  ment  from  the  chancellorship,  Mr.  Walwori 
lation,  in  1864,  59,143.  Contingent  to  the  occupied  hiraself  with  the  investigation  of  axi 
array  of  the  Old  German  Confederation,  866  legal  questions  as  were  referred  to  him,izH3B 
men.  The  revenue,  in  the  budget  for  1867,  an  advising  attorney.  He  no  longer  miDgW 
is  estimated  at  523,612,  and  the  expenditures  in  politics,  being  always,  however,  an  extftoe 
at  621,201  thalers.  Public  debt,  in  1861,  conservative,  and  in  these  latter  years  oppo«4 
1,500,000.  The  Diet  of  Waldeck,  on  October  to  coercion  as  a  means  of  prejjerviog  the  u^ 
22,  1867,  approved  a  treaty  concluded  on  July  His  legal  publications  are  voluminous  and  v^ 
17th,  by  the  Prince  with  Prussia,  in  virtue  of  portant,  and  his  connection  with  the  bans  ao- 
which  the  administration  of  the  principality  vising  counsel,  after  his  retirement  from  tb« 
was,  on  January  1st,  1868,  to  be  transferred  to  bench,  was  conspicuous  and  inflnentiaL  Mr. 
Prussia.  Walworth  was  a  conscientious  and  i6i^« 
WALWORTH,  Rextben  Hyde,  LL.  D.,  bom  Christian,  being  for  more  than  thirty  years  ifi 
at  Bozrah,  Ct.,  October  26,  1789;  died  at  Sara-  energetic  and  active  connection  widi  fevcil 
toga,  November  28, 1867.  Soon  after  his  birth  religious  and  benevolent  associationf*.  H«  vn 
his  parents  removed  to  Rensselaer  County,  for  years  president  of  the  State  Temperitrt 
N.  I .,  and  engaged  in  farming,  and  he  spent  Society,  and  of  the  American  Tract  and  Ktle 
his  summers  in  assisting  his  father  in  the  labors  Societies,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
of  the  field,  and  devoted  the  winters  to  acquir-  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  His  pe:- 
ing  a  common  school  education.  At  the  age  sonal  character  was  one  of  great  integrity  tad 
of  seventeen  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  nobleness  of  disposition.  Beloved  in  priTite 
and  after  three  years  was  admitted  to  the  bar  life,  and  publicly  honored,  he  died  after  nuDj 
in  the  village  of  Plattsburg.  Here  he  pursued  years  of  usefulness,  and  will  be  long  remem- 
his  profession  with  success  until  he  was  elevated  bered  as  one  of  New  York's  worthiest  sons. 
to  the  bench.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  a  WARD,  General  Aabox,  a  prominent  lawyer- 
master  in  chancery,  and  one  of  the  county  politician,  member  of  Congress,  and  roilittiy 
judges.  lie  was  an  officer  of  volunteers  in  the  man  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.;  bam  si 
War  of  1812,  and  at  the  siege  of  Plattsburg  in  Sing  Sing,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y^  f^} 
1814  was  acting  adjutant-general  of  the  United  1780 ;  died  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Yelmrj  2u 
States  forces,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  1867.  He  was  educated  at  Monnt  ^^^*^ 
Beekmanstown  and  Pike's  Cantonment.  He  Academy,  and  studied  law  at  Sing  Sing,  v«re 
was  a  member  of  the  Seventeenth  Congress  he  was  admitted  to  the  Westchester  CoroiJ 
from  1821  to  1828,  but  declined  a  reelection,  and  bar.  The  events  which  culminated  in  the  Js: 
was  appointed  a  circuit  judge  in  the  latter  year,  of  1812  tnmed  his  attention  to  military  stnaiftj 
He  was  appointed  chancellor,  the  highest  judi-  and  he  joined  the  regular  army,  and  in  1^ 
cial  office  in  the  State,  in  1828,  and  held  the  was  promoted  to  a  cai)taincy.  After  the  cio^e 
office  during  twenty  years,  until  the  Court  of  of  the  war,  he  resigned  his  position  in  tM 
Chancery  was  abolished  by  the  constitution,  army,  but  took  great  interest  in  the  militia.  4C« 
framed  by  the  Convention  of  1846.  His  opin-  finally  became  m«gor-geaeral  of  the  Xew  Tars 
ions  as  chancellor  were  published  in  14  vol-  State  militia.  Subsequently  to  the  war  b«  »* 
umes,  while  his  other  opimons,  delivered  in  the  for  several  years  district-attorney  of  W*^ 
Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  of,  which  Chester  County.    In  1825  he  was  dected  v 
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OoDgress  from  the  Tenth  Congressional  Dis-       WAYNE,  James  Moobe,  Associate  Justice  of 
trict,  and  reelected  in  1827,  1831,  1833,  1835,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  born  in  Sa- 
aod  1841,  serving  in  all  for  twelve  years.    He  vannah,  Georgia,  1790;  died  at  Washington,  D. 
was  highly  esteemed  for   his   integrity  and  C,  July  6,  1867.    Under  the  instruction  of  pri- 
ability,  but  owing  to  his  age  and  feebleness  vate  tutors  he  received  a  primary  education  at 
had  for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  taken  home,  and  was  afterward  sent  to  Princeton 
little  part  in  public  affairs.  College  (then  Nassau  Hall),  in  New  Jersey, 
WxiRREN,    Jeremiah   Mason,   M.  D.,    an  where  he  graduated  with  honors.    Returning 
American  surgeon  and  medical  writer  of  high  home,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  in  the 
reputation  in  Boston ;  born  in  Boston,  about  office  of  John  Y.  Noel,  one  of  the  leading  law- 
1810;  died  in  that  city,  August  19,  1867.    He  yers  of  Savannah,  but  removed  to  the  North  a 
was  a  son  of  the  eminent  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  few  months  afterward  in  consequence  of  the 
and,  after  receiving  a  classical  education  in  death  of  his  father.    Repairing  to  New  Haven, 
Harvai*d  College,  selected  his  father's  profes-  Connecticut,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Judge  Chaun- 
.sion,  distinguished  himself  in  the  medical  col-  oey,  under  whose  tuition  he  soon  obtained  ad- 
lege,  and  rapidly  gained  a  name  for  skill  as  a  mission  to  the  bar.    Returning  to  his  native 
surgeon  and  ability  as  a  writer  on   medical  place,  he  commenced  practising  law,  and  his 
questions.    His  monographs  on  special  topics  admitted  talents  soon  won  for  him  a  large  and 
of  the  profession  are  numerous,  and  all  of  them  lucrative  practice.    Brought  before  the  public 
able.    His  latest  published  work  was  a  large  in  a  prominent  manner  by  his  profession,  it  was 
octavo  volume  most  admirably  illustrated,  and  not  long  before  he  entered  into  politics,  and, 
bearing  the  title  of  "Surgical  Observations,  with  after  a  lapse  of  three  or  four  years  he  was  re- 
Cases  and  Operations."  He  was  an  active  mem-  turned  to  the  State  Legislature  by  the  oppo- 
ber  of  many  of  the  literary,  medical,  and  sci-  nents  of  the  "  Relief  Law,"  which  had  then  pro- 
entific  societies  of  Boston  and  Cambridge.  duced  considerable  excitement  and  opposition 
WATTS,  Robert,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  New  throughout  Georgia.    The  ability  he  displayed 
York  physician  and  surgeon,  Professor  of  Anat-  as  a  legislator  obtained  for  him  a  reelection, 
omy  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur-  and  he  would  have  been  returned  a  third  tim^ 
geons  from  1839  to  1867;  born  at  Fordham,  had  he  not  positively  declined  to  become  a  can*- 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1812 ;  died  in  didate.    He  was  then  chosen  mayor  of  Savan- 
Paris,  France,  September  8, 1867.     He  received  nab,  and  in  1824  was  elected  one  of  the  Judges 
his  collegiate  education  at  Columbia  College,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  by  the  Legia- 
Xew  York,  graduating  in  1831,  and  'pursued  lature  of  that  State.    As  a  Judge  the  deceased 
the  study  of  medicine  as  a  private  pupil  of  Pro-  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  was  known  iu 
fessor  Willard  Parker,  taking  his  medical  de-  his  State  as  an  upright,  impartial,  and  able 
gree  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  jurist,  many  of  his  decisions  being  even  now  ac- 
in  1885.    While  yet  an  under-graduate  he  was  cepted  as  law  in  his  State.    He  presided  in  the 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Ver-  Supreme  Court  for  five  and  a  half  years,  when 
mont  Medical  College,  and  in  1838  was  in-  he  resigned,  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress,  to 
ducted  as  professor  of  the  same  branch  there  which  he  had  been  elected  in  1829.    As  a 
and  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.    In  1839  he  was  called  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Judge 
to  fill  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  College  of  Wayne  held  a  great  reputation.    A  fluent  de- 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  which  position  bater  and  a  learned  jurist,  he  soon  took  the 
be  continued  till  his  death.    During  all  this  highest  position.     While  admitting  the  con- 
period  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  private  stitutionality  of  protection,  he  earnestly  favored 
practice,  and  since  1859  was   one  of  the  at-  free  trade,  as  being  of  sterling  benefit  to  the 
tending  physicians  of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  country.    He  was  very  determined  in  his  op- 
Hospital.    He  ^d  previously  been  connected  position    to  the  rechartering  of  the  United 
with  several  of  the  other  medical  charities  of  States  Bank,  claiming  that  while  it  could  be 
the  city.    He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  constitutionally  established,  it  conferred  dan- 
the   New  York  Pathological  Society,  and  for  gerous  political  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
several  years  its  presiding  officer.    He  was  a  men.    One  of  the  ablest  speeches  on  this  sub- 
thorough  and  critical  scholar,  but,  owing  in  ject  was  delivered  by  him  on  the  13th  of  March, 
part  to  his  sensitiveness  to  appearing  before  the  1832.    During  the  same  year  the  celebrated  nul- 
public  as  an  author,  and  in  part  to  his  always  lification  laws  of  South  Carolina  were  passed ; 
feeble  health,  he  had  published  very  little.    Re-  and  in  his  annual  message  in  December  Presi- 
ports  of  cases,  essays  on  anatomical  subjects,  dent  Jackson  mentioned  the  opposition  of  that 
occasionally  able  articles  in  the  medical  period-  State,   and  designated  it  as  endangering  the 
icals,  and  the  revising  and  editing,  with  abun-  integrity  of  the  Union.    Throughout  this  po- 
daiit  notes,  of  some  of  the  manuals  of  his  own  litical  war  Judge  Wayne  stood  firmly  by  the 
departraent  of  the  profession,  constitute  the  side  of  General  Jackson,  defending  and  ap- 
prineipal  memorials  he  has  lelt  behind  him  of  proving  his  course,  and  voting  for  the  Force, 
his    accurate    and  extensive  scholarship.    He  Bill,  which  was  passed  in  January,  1833.    For 
hatl  suflfered,  for  more  than  a  year,  with  deep-  so  acting  he  was  strongly  denounced  by  a  por- 
seated  organic  disease,  aud  had  gone  to  Europe  tion  of  his  own  party,  but  upon  returning  home 
in  the  vain  hope  of  mitigation  of  his  disorder.  and  canvassing  his  district  h^  was  reelected 
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to  Congress  bj  an  increased  majority.    Before  patients,  wLile  enlargements  are  nearij  cob- 

this  term  had  expired  Jndge  Wajne's  political  pleted,  that  will  farnish  room  for  250.  T\^ 

life  ceased.    In  the  year  1885  he  was  appointed  dea^  damb,  and  blind  are  sent  to  StaoDtA, 

hj  President  Jackson  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Ya.,  and  supported  there  at  the  expeate  of  tbe 

Sapreme  Ooart  of  tbe  United  States  caused  by  State. 

the  death  of  Jndge  Johnson.    He  proved  him-       Continued  and  enoooraaiingprogresbtibea 

self  a  sound  and  accomplished  jurist.    He  es-  made  in  establishiug  and  eztea^ng  the  free- 

pecially  devoted  his  attention  to  the  snbject  of  school  system  of  the  State. 

admirfdty  jurisprudenceL  and  his  opinions  on        About  400  school-houses  haye  been  lrailtd1I^ 

points  connected  with  that  subject  are  every-  ing  the  y«ar,  and  the  number  constrncted  within 

where  cited  as  hif^h  authority.  the  three  years  since  the  system  was  ioiogonUd 

WEST  VIRGINIA.    Order  has  reigned  dur-  approximates  1,000.    While  manyof  Ui«m  ire 

ing  the  year  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  very  ordinary  structures,  others  diapUr  tbe 

State.    A  band  of  desperadoes  set  the  laws  at  good  taste  and  liberality  of  the  neigbborbootk 

defiance,  and  drove  the  officers  from  their  posts,  whore  they  are  located,  and  some  are  sopenor 

in  Wayne  County,  taldng  possession  of  the  jail,  In  architecture,  and  are  supplied  wiUi  the  iDort 

and  liberating  their  associates  confined  therein,  modem  and  convenient  style  of  sdiool  foni- 

In  consequence  of  such  outrages,  the  Governor  ture.    In  addition  to  the  local  taxes^  then  vtf 

deemed  it  expedient  to  station  a  small  force  of  distributed  among  the  counties,  on  the  lit  of 

troops  to  preserve  order  and  protect  the  peo-  April,  1867,  the  sum  of  $175,000  fiwn  tbe  Stia 

pie.    These  troops  remained  in  that  portion  of  scnool  fhnd,  and  the  sum  to  be  distributed  a 

the  State  during  the  year,  and  dnce  they  have  the  1st  of  April,  1868,  is  estimated  at  not  k^s 

been  there  the  peace  of  the  community  has  than  $180,000 ;  thus  showing  a  contiiraed  b- 

been  preserved,  and  tiie  officers  have  uninter-  crease,  which,  though  not  large,  may  be  relfed 

ruptedly  performed  their  duties.     In  Logan  on,  no  doubt,  for  the  future,  withoat  my  ii- 

County  no  taxes  had  been  collected  since  the  crease  in  taxation, 
war,  in  consequence  of  a  threatened  resistance       Arrangements  have  been  made  for  tbe  e^ 

^with  arms  to  the  collection.    Troops  were  sta-  lishment  of  three  Normal  Schools  in  £fIM 

tioned  in  that  county,  and  the  taxes  collected  parts  of  the  Stato.    None  of  these  are  yi^ta 

and  paid  into  the  Treasury.    In  the  counties  of  operation,  but  the  necessary  boOdingi  ire  io 

Randolph,  Barbour,  and  Tncker,  there  was  con-  progress  of  construction,  and  they  will  looe 

siderable  opposition  to  the  registry  law,  and  the  furnish  competent  and  well-trained  teaebe* 

officers  of  registration  were  in  some  instances  for  the  common  schools,  and  also  afibrd  M 

forcibly  driven  awa^,  and  in  others  menaced  ities  to  many  others  besides  teachers  fbrimon 

with  such  threats  that  they  dared  not  perform  advanced  education  than  they  coold  obtiia 

their  duties.    To  meet  this  emergency,  a  few  elsewhere. 

troops  were  stationed  at  Philippi,  when  the  On  the  17th  June  a  State  Agricohonl  Co- 
execution  of  the  law  proceeded  without  inter-  lege  was  formally  opened  at  Mw^santow,  in 
ruption.  It  is  believed  that  in  a  very  short  accordance  with  an  Act  of  the  Lcgialtfcrt- 
time  troops  will  no  longer  be  required  any-  The  people  are  disposed  to  extend  to  tbe  w^ 
where  in  the  State.  The  receipts  into  the  lege  a  very  liberal  patronage,  the  nomber  rf 
Treasury,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  students  already  in  attendance  bebg  125,  m 
80th,  Were  $628,577.64.  The  disbursements  the  prospects  for  the  future  being  most  flitter- 
were  $618,681.75.  The  State  has  no  public  ing.  . 
debt,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  for  all  general  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
State  purposes  is  less  than  one-third  of  one  per  erection  of  the  penitentiary.  An  ad(fitiaiil 
cent.  The  value  of  property  assessed  in  1867  outlay  of  $75,000  will  be  required  to  erert 
exceeds,  by  nearly  ten  per  cent,  that  assessed  walls  enclosing  the  grounds,  api  compete  the 
in  1866 ;  and  the  number  of  persons  over  buildings  already  begun, 
twenty-one  years  of  age  assemtea  with  capita-  The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  repofj 
tion  tax  has  increased  within  th&  same  time  that  he  has  secured  a  considerable  Dumber  of 
over  6,000,  thus  affording  gratifying  evidence  immigrants  from  Europe,  who  had  fixed  ^ 
of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Conmion-  West  Virginia  as  their  destinatloo,  hefore  »▼• 
wealth.  ing  their  homes  in  the  Old  World,  and  m 

An  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  February  he  has  laid  the  foundation  for  obtaininft  w 

28th,  required  the  Governor   to   appoint   a  share  of  immigration  to  the  State  for  the  ftttHt, 

Board,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  if  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  legUbtiTO  iw- 

senatorial  district,  to  equalize  the  assessment  By  authority  of  the  Legislature,  the  ^?2 

of  the  value  of  lands  in  the  State  between  the  appointed  two  competent  gentlemen  to  nm* 

several  counties.     This  Board  was  appointed,  the  revision  of  the  "  Code  of  West  Yvpfot 

and  discharged  the  duty  intrusted  to  them  Immediately  after  their  appointment  tw.T^ 

fairly  and  satisfactorily.    The  State  has  made  tered  upon  their  work,  but  owing  to  tbe  iUb» 

commendable  provision  for  the  comfort  of  its  of  one  of  them  the  revision  was  ^*7]^^ 

unfortunate  citizens.    An  asylum  for  the  in-  some  time,  but  will  be  submitted  to  the  k» 

sane  has  been  established  at  Weston,  and  build-  Legislature.  , 

ings  erected,  which  can  now  accommodate  100       The  election  was  held  in  October,  and  wn 
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for  members  of  the  Legislatnre.and  local  offi-  sererel^  criticised  by  the  British  periodicals  on 

cera.    The  result  showed  the  following  as  the  aoconnt  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  exposed 

political  standing  of  the  Legislature :  the  interior  of  households  where  he  had  been 

Senate.                                Hoaae.  received  as  a  guest,  and  some  of  his  remarks 

Repoblioaafl  20 44  on  the  writings  of  Captain  Marryat,  then  in 

Democrats  3 12  ^jj^  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  popular  novel- 
No  permanent  location  has  yet  been  made  ist,  led  to  a  duel  with  that  author  at  Chatham, 
for  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  Governor  has  which,  however,  happily  terminated  without 
repeatedly  recommended  action  on  this  ques-  bloodshed  on  either  siae. 
tion,  believing  that  its  settlement  would  tend  After  exhausting  European  life  in  its  mani- 
to  the  harmony  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  fold  enticing  phases,  Mr.  Willis  returned  to 
WILLIS,  Nathaniel  Pabksr,  an  American  America  in  1887,  having  two  years  previously 
poet,  essayist,  and  journalist,  bom  at  Portland,  been  married  to  an  English  lady,  the  daughter 
Maine,  January  20, 1807,  died  at  Idlewild,  on  the  of  General  Stace,  Superintendent  of  the  Mill- 
Hudson  River,  January  20,  1867.  His  father  tary  and  Naval  Arsenal  at  Woolwich.  Upon 
and  grandfather,  both  named  Nathaniel,  were  arriving  in  this  coimtry,  he  retired  to  the  beau- 
publi^ers,  the  latter  having  founded  the  Boston  tiful  rural  residence  on  the  Susquehanna  near 
Recorder^  one  of  the  earliest  religious  papers  Owego,  in  this  State,  which,  under  the  romantic 
in  this  country.  The  early  education  of  Mr.  nanoe  of  Glenmary,  has  obtained  a  celebrity  as 
TViUis  was  conducted  in  the  Boston  Latin*  wide  as  the  writings  which  date  from  that 
School  and   in   Phillips   Academy,  Andover.  place. 

He  graduated  from    x  ale  College   in   1827.  Mr.  Willis  had  not  fully  counted  the  cost  of 

While  in  college  he  had  published  a  number  of  maintaining  so  elegant  a  country  seat,  and  at 

Scripture  Sketches  in  verse  and  a  few  other  the  end  of  two  years,  finding  himself  unable  to 

poems  under  the  signature  of  *^  Roy,'*  and  had  retain  it,  it  reverted  to  its  previous  owner,  and 

also  gained  a  fifty-dollar  prize  for  a  poem  for  Mr.  Willis  returned  to  New  York,  and  to  the 

an  illustrated  annual,  and  immediately  after  drudgery  of  editorial  life.    It  was  at  this  time 

^aduating  the  late  S.  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Par-  (1839)  that  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  a 

ley)  employed  him  to  edit  two  "Annuals,"  New  York  literary  joumid   call^  the  Cor- 

The  Legendary^  and   The   Token^   which  he  sair^  and  in  the  same  year  he  made  another 

was   then    publishing.    Thus  introduced  into  visit  to  England,  where  he  published  "  Letters 

the  ranks  of  the  writers  of  the  periodical  liter-  from  under  a  Bridge,"  written  originally  at 

atare  of  that  day,  he  commenced  in  1828  the  (>]enmary,  and  one  of  his  most  agreeable  pro- 

pablioation  and   editorship  of  the  American  ductions.     This  was  speedily  followed  by  his 

Monthly  Magazine  the  greater    part   of  the  two  dramas, "  Tortesa  the  Usurer,"  and  "  B|an- 

contents  of   which  was  from  his  own  pen.  ca  Yisconti,"  and  a  collection  of  stories,  poems. 

Two  years  and  a  half  later  he  merged  his  and  European  letters,  entitled  "  Loiterings  of 

magazine   in  the  New  York  Mirror^   which  Travel."    At  this  period,  he  published  a  splen- 

had  been  established  seven  years  before  by  did    illustrated   edition    of    his -poems,    and 

George  P.  Morris.    Soon  after  forming  his  con-  contributed   the   letter-press    descriptions   to 

nection  with  Mr.  Morris,  he  commenced  an  ex-  Bartlett's  "  Views  of  the  Scenery  of  the  United 

tensive  tour  in  Europe,  where  he  remained  for  States  and  Canada."    He  returned  to  the  United 

the  space  of  about  seven  years.    The  fruits  of  States  in  1844,  and  in  connection  with  his  for- 

his  European  experience  were  given  to  the  mer    associate,   Mr.    Morris,   established    the 

pablic  in  his  lively  volumes  entitled  "Pencil-  Evening  Mirror,  a  daily  newspaper  of  this 

lings  by  the  Way,"  which  originally  appeared  city.    The  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  failure  of 

In  the  columns  of  the  Mirror.     His  travels  his  own  health,  induced  him  to  make  a  third 

sxtended  through  France,  Italy,  and  Greece,  visit  to  Europe,  where  he  brought  out  an  edi- 

ind   into  portions  of  European  Turkey  and  tion  of  his  magazine  articles  under  the  title  of 

\3iii  Minor.    As  an  attache  of  the  American  "Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Pencil." 

legation  at  Paris,  to  which  office  he  had  been  After  a  residence  of  about  two  years  abroad 

^pointed  by  Mr.  Rives,  then  United  States  he  returned  to  New  York  in  1846,  and  in  the 

iiinister  at  that  court,  he  gained  free  access  to  same  year  was  married  to  the  estimable  lady 

he  highest  social  circles,  and  with  the  habits  who  still  survives  him,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 

>f  keen  and  rapid  observation  which  he  had  Joseph  Grinnell,  of  New  Bedford.     He  now 

ilready  formed,  and  which  remained  one  of  published  an  octavo  edition  of  his  complete 

lis    prominent  characteristics  throughout  his  works,  and  in  connection  with  his  devoted  fel- 

ife,  be  obtained  a  rich  store  of  materials  for  low-laborer,  Mr.  Morris,  established  the  Borne 

parkllug  description,  and  piquant,  and,   not  Journal^  which  rapidly  won  a  large  share  of 

infrequently,  a  little  mischievous,  comment,  the  public  favor,  and  has  continued  from  that 

>uriag  that  period  he  also  published  "Inklings  time  to  the  present  a   popular    and    almost 

if  Adventure,"  a  series  of  tales  and  sketches  unique  organ  of  literature,  society,  fashionable 

vritten  for  the  London  New  Monthly  Maga-  life,  and  the  news  of  the  day.    The  reputation 

ine,  under  the  signature  of  Philip  Slingsby,  of  this  favorite  journal  was  due,  in  a  great  de- 

irbicb  obtained  a  brilliant  popularity  both  in  gree,  to  the  assiduity,  tact,  and  versatile  lit- 

^ngliiDd  and  this  country.    His  first  work  was  eriry  powers  of  Mr.  Willis.     He  was  never 
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weary  of  his  task,  never  at  a  loss  for  suggos-  must  not,  however,  take  leave  of  Mr.  TOis 
tive  themes,  never  wanting  in  skill  of  adapta-  without  acknowledging  his  good  deeds  to  tk 
tion,  in  curious  surprises  of  expression,  or  in  cause  of  American  literature.  He  was  a  mo 
flowing  wealth  of  original  illustration.  His  of  great  kindness  of  heart,  aad  uo  meritoriois 
devotion  to  his  editorial  duties  was  like  that  young  author  ever  applied  to  him  for  aid  sad 
of  a  fond  mother  to  her  pet  child.  The  languor  encouragement  in  vain.  Very  many  of  tbf-^ 
of  disease  seemed  to  produce  no  effect  on  the  who  now  stand  foremost  in  the  yoraiger  dis 
fertility  of  his  pen.  His  mental  energy  tri-  of  poets,  essayists,  and  novelists,  owe  tiieir  Srst 
umphed  over  the  weakness  of  his  bodily  frame,  favorable  introduction  to  the  public  tobisgood 
and  the  dashes  of  quaint  humor  and  the  utter-  offices,  and  these  were  never  bestowed  from 
ance  of  dainty  conceits  which  constantly  enliv-  mercenary  motives.  Some  of  his  poems  ;rill 
ened  the  columns  of  his  journal  were  often  live;  his  essays  and  sketches  are,  manr  of  them, 
produced  in  the  intervals  of  pain,  or  dictated  already  dead;  but  the  recollections  of  bfededs 
amidst  the  pangs  of  lingering  illness.  Even  of  kindness  will  J)e  retained  in  the  hearts  of  tbe 
until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  he  would  present  generation  of  authors, 
not  consent  to  relinquish  his  grasp  of  the  pen,  WINE-HOUSE,  A.  The  most  eitenMre  ia 
maintaining  the  same  persistent  energy  which  this  country  is  that  of  the  late  Nicholas  Lou- 
had  kept  him  firm  at  his  post  through  so  many  worth,  of  Cincinnati,  now  owned  and  masmi 
years  of  hopeless  invalidism.  by  Major  William  P.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Willis's  works  are  comprised  in  about  •    For  the  manufacture  of  wine,  a  crop  of  wi^- 

thirty  volumes,  and  many  of  them  are  too  famil-  ripened  grapes  is  selected  and  purchased  in  tk 

iar  to  most  of  our  readers  to  require  a  repeti-  vineyard  late  in  October  or  early  in  NoTeob*. 

lion  of  their  titles  in  this  place.    As  a  fluent  and  a  man  sent  to  superintend  the  gatheria;. 

and  graceful  discourser  on  the  lighter  topics  of  All  decayed  or  imperfect  berries  are  first  n- 

social  interest,  he  is  admitted  to  have  had  few  moved  from  the  clusters,  which  are  then  cr. 

rivals.    If  they  are  to  be  foimd  at  all,  we  must  from  the  stalk,  and  taken  in  covered  baskets U' 

not  seek  them  in  the  stately  reserve  and  polished  the  wine-house.    A  lid,  or  rather  a  fake  b«i 

dignity  of  English  literature,  but  among  writers  having  innumerable  holes,  is  fitted  into  tie 

who  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  gay  persi-  mouth  of  a  capacious  cask :  the  clo^tCTS  are 

flago  and  graceful  irony  of  Parisian  life.    Ko  placed  upon  it,  and  the  grapes  worked  throcjb 

man  caught  with  a  quicker  eye  the  fleeting  as-  into  the  cask,  leaving  the  stems  on  the  ht«J- 

pects  of  social  comedy,  or  reproduced  their  Stemming  and  mashing  completed,  the  imt^naj 

rainbow  colors  with  a  more  dexterous  touch,  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  on  the  fe 

His  poetry  shows  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  of  the  grapes  before  pressing,  provided  a  a-^ 

the.deeper  sentiment  for  the  exercise  of  which  ored  wine  is  desired ;  otherwise  it  is  inuu^t- 

he  had  little  use  in  the  airy  sketches  which  ately  pressed  out,  and  run  into  large  fermatk^ 

charm  alike  by  the  frivolity  of  their  tone  and  casks  situated  in  the  upper  or  warmer  ceflsrs 

the  i>iquancy  of  their  diction.    It  suited  his  One  of  these  casks  has  a  capacity  of  over  fwr 

purpose  to  have  the  impression  go  abroad  that  thousand  ^Ye  hundred  gallons.    The  fermfflt*- 

these  light  and  sparkling  essays  were  thrown  tion  thus    begun    lasts    from   ten  to  thirtr 

off  without  eftbrt,  that  they  were  the  mere  by-  days,  varied  by  the  heat  of  the  weather;  li* 

play  of  idle  h on rs.   Yet  nothing  could  be  further  gas  evolved  being  allowed  to  escape  throc^ 

from  the  truth  than  such  an  impression.  Hepos-  water  by  means  of   a  siphon,  thns  prevei- 

sessed  in  a  higher  degree  than  almost  any  other  ing    the    access   of    air.     The    effervescea« 

American  writer  the  power  of  distinguishing  having  ceased,  and  a  sediment  been  depoatei 

the  nice  shades  of  meaning  of  the  words  of  our  the  pure  wine  is  racked  off  in  the  foDowiHe 

complex  English  tongue,  and  his  sentences,  even  March,   and  conducted  down  into  Dnmerop 

when  apparently  most  careless,  were  the  result  casks  provided  for  the  storage  of  still  wines  id 

of  a  careful,  almost  painful  elaboration  in  which  the  deep  cellars,  whose   temperature  i^^ 

every  word  is  fitly  chosen  to  express  its  precise  from  40"  to  60°  Fahrenheit  the  year  roanc 

shade  of  thought.    His  powers  of  analysis,  his  These  casks  have  generally  a  capacity  of  thrft 

dehcacy  of  discrimination,  his  acute  perceptions  hundred  to  ^vo  hundred  galloDs;  bnt  a  nam  <f 

of  the  slightest  differences  and  similarities  of  hold  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  gaOca* 

the  relations  of  objects,  were  such  as  would,  if  each.                                                         . 

applied  to  graver  and  higher  topics,  have  given  To  produce  sparkling  wines,  the  still  or^ 

him  a  high  reputation  among  the  great  ontolo-  wine  thus  kept  in  store  is  forced  up  again  »^' 

gists  and  philosophers  of  our  times.    Endowed  the  month  of  June,  and  run  into  fre^h  ^; 

with  such  high  gifts,  it  seems  pitiful  that  he  and  to  each  of  these  casks  there  is  now  id<i^^ 

should  have  frittered  them  away  and  left  bo-  a  measure  of  wine  having  pure  rook-candj- 

hind  him  only  the  reputation  of  a  light  and  solution  sufiScient  to  induce  a  second  fennfi'^i 

polished  versifier,  a  brilliant  essayist  on  topics  tion.    It  is  now  drawn  out  into  bottles;  c* 

of  no  permanent  interest  or  value  to  man,  and  these  are  securely  corked,  and  are  5tRc*w  -^ 

a  journalist  to  whom  the  petty  details  of  dress,  the  upper  cellars  till  about  the  month  o'^'^Pj^ 

fashion,  and   frivolity,  were  favorite  themes,  her,  or  until  the  fermentation  begins  tobP^ 

It  was  as  if  a  giant  should  make  a  busmess  them.      The  bottles  require    great  rtreo^ 

of  breaking  butterflies  upon  a  wheel.     We  and  are  imparted  from  Folenbray,  a  to»n  «• 
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• 
Champagne  in  France.    The  French  bottle  will        The  discovery  made  by  L.  Pastenr  (to  which 

stand  a  pressure  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  atmos-  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Emperor  of 

pheres;  while  the  American  will  rarely  bear  France  at  the  Paris  Exposition),   that  wine 

more  than  sixteen  to  eighteen,  as  shown  by  the  heated  to  the  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  cen- 

manometer  used  in  testing  them.     The  neck  tigrade  will  not  turn,  become  diseased,  nor  de- 

of  the  French  bottle  is  likewise  more  uniform,  posit  sediment,*  was  immediately  put  into  prac- 

No  old  nor  second-hand  bottles  are  used.    The  tico  at  this  wine-house. 

corks  are  also  imported  from  Epernay.  A  heating  chamber  was  constructed  with 

This  second  fermentation  having  now  pro-  capacity  for  two  thousand  bottles  of  wine ;  and 

grossed  as  stated,  it  is  arrested  in  great  meas-  the  result  exceeded  anticipation.    Wine  heated 

ure  by  lowering  the  bottles  into  the  vaults  built  in  accordance  with  Pasteur's  method,  and  after- 

for  storage  of  sparkling  wine,  where  they  are  ward  exposed  to  the  sun  for  four  weeks,  only 

stacked  by  scores  of  thousands,  in  long  rows  gained  a  more  perfect  clearness ;  while  wine  so 

resembling  cord- wood ;  each  bottle  being  laid  exposed,  without  such  preparation,  showed  that 

on  its  side,  along  which  now  collects  the  sed-  trace  of  sediment  which  the  most  careful  wine- 

itnent  generated  by  the  fermentation.     The  makers  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  prevent, 

developement  of  gas  may  not,  however,  wholly  Dry  wine  in  casks  can  be  heated  in  the  same 

cease,  as  the  occasional  bursting  of  bottles  will  manner.    The    history  of   this    discovery  in 

show.    In  one  hot  August,  some  years  ago,  the  France  thus  far  gives  assurance  that  it  will  bo 

gas  evolved  by  a  slight  excess  of  the  rock-candy  of  incalculable  use  in  the  preservation  and  even 

caased  the  destruction  of  fifty  thousand  bottles,  the  restoration  of  wine. 

The  wine  thus  spilled  is,  however,  conducted        Of  still  wines,  there  are  seven  kinds  made  at 

by  a  contrivance  of  stone  gutters  to  a  reser-  this  bouse:  namely,  Catawba,  Isabella,   Con- 

voir,  and  is  distilled  into  brandy ;  seven  meas-  cord,  Virginia  Seedling,  Ives's  Seedling,  Rentz 

urea  of  wine  making  one  of  brandy.  Seedling,  and  Taylor's  Bullitt.     Of  Sparkling 

The  bottled  wine  thus  stacked  in  store  may  wines,  only  Catawba  and  Isabella  have  hitherto 

remain  undisturbed  for  years.     When  wanted  been  manufactured;  but  the  list  is  increased 

for  market,  the  bottles,  without  disturbance  of  the  present  season  by  adding  the  Delaware, 

their  sediment,  are  carefully  placed  in  racks,  Ives's  Seedling,  Virginia  Seedling,  Concord,  and 

their  necks  inclining  downward,  and  are  grad-  Rentz  Seedling.     They  promise  great  excel- 

nally  raised,  day  by  day,  toward  a  perpendicu-  lence,  and  are  now  for  the  first  time  presented 

lar   and  inverted  position,  each  bottle  being  to  the  American  public  as  sparkling  wines. 

every  day  twirled  about  one-third  round  and        WISCONSIN.    The  Legislature  met  on  the 

back  again  by  hand  several  times ;  which  agita-  Ist  of  January,  and  continued  in  session  till 

tion  causes  the  sediment  to  collect  gradually  in  April  11th.  Among  the  various  acts  passed,  the 

the  neck,  leaving  the  wine  above  perfectly  clear,  following  are  the  most  prominent,  viz.:  One 

This  operation  requires  two  or  three  weeks.  submitting  to  the  people,  at  the  next  election. 

The  bottles  are  now  carefully  elevated  from  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution,  al- 

tlie  cellar ;  and,  as  a  very  skilfnl  workman  re-  lowing  each  member  of  the  Legislature  three 

moves  each  cork,  the  puff  of  gas  expels  all  sed-  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  his 

iment — a  process  known  as  **  disgorging  " — and  services,  and  ten  cents  for  every  mile  he  shall 

tbo  bottle  passes  to  the  hand  of  another,  who  travel  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  place 

quickly  adjusts  its  mouth  to  a  tube,  through  of  meeting.    Another,  allowing  the  regents  of 

which  it  receives  by  gauge  a  small  quantity  of  normal  schools  to  expend  annually  $5,000  in 

tlie    wine-solution  of  pure  rock-candy — just  holding  teachers' institutes  in  difl^erent  parts  of 

enough  to  make  good  the  loss  in  disgorging;  the  State.    [Another,  for  the  preservation  of 

and  the  bottle  is  received  by  a  third  workman,  game,  which  makes  it  penal  to  catch  or  destroy 

axid  fornished,  at  a  single  blow  of  a  mallet,  with  any  woodcock,  grouse,  deer,  etc.,  during  cer- 

a  new  cork,  which  a  fourth  workman  as  quickly  tain  months  specified ;    and  one  with  similar 

iiocures  in  its  place  by  the  use  of  an  admirable  provisions  for  the  preservation  of  brook-trout. 

amchine.    The  wine  is  made.  Another  regulating  the  hours  of  manual  labor, 

Tbo  bottles  are  now  removed  to  the  packing-  and  fixing  the  same  at  eight  hours  a  day. 

room,  and  there  properly  labelled,  and  packed  Another  regulating  insurance  companies,  not 

[  o  boxes  of  twelve  quart  bottles  or  twenty-four  incorporated  by  the  State,  and  impodng  on 

:>int  bottles  each;  and  every  box  is  secured  them  stringent  conditions.     Another  consoli- 

i*j:alnBt  fraudulent  opening  by  means  of  Bart-  dating  all  the  Wisconsin  railroads  running  into 

*:rt:t"*s  patent — a  red  tape  tied  round  the  centre  Milwaukee,  except  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 

>t*  the  box,  fitting  in  a  groove,  and  sealed  with  em;  and  a  resolution  to  amend  the  constitu- 

li^  seal  of  the  wine-house ;  which  patent  has  tion,  giving  to  women  the  right  of  suflfrage. 

,*_-on  adopted  as  the  "trade-mark"  for  pure  The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  excellent  con- 

/v'iiies  by  the  American  Wine-Growers'  Asso-  dition.     The  amount  of  public  indebtedness  is 

-J  aition  of  Ohio.  $2,279,057.     The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for 

In  the  preparation  of  still  wines,  the  propri-  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th  were 

j^tor   avails   himself  of  a  valuable  precaution  $835,127.95,  and  the  disbursements  $826,533 

?v"  Iiich  is  of  practical  interest  to  the  makers  of  82.  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $8,594,13. 

%ritie  The  aggregate  value  of  taxable  property  in 
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the  State,  ns  equalized  by  the  Board  of  Eqnali-  perous  condition,  and  enlarged  acccnniDodjdtkms 

zation,  is  $211,479,319,  being  an  increase  since  are  in  progress  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  pnpik 

1805  of  $57,212,699.  Another  will  soon  be  opened  at  Whitewater. 

Persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  and  a  third  at  Oshkosb. 
a  tinal  settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  State  ^  Total producHve  normal  school  fond....  $«02,rn  H 

agamst  the  General  Government  on  acconnt  of  Beceipts  of  the  income  fund  last  fiscal 

expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  war,       year K,S85  O 

but  up  to  this  time  sach  settlement  has  not  Amount  of  income  fond  in  the  State  treas- 

been  effected.     In  addition  to  the  sums  hereto-  ^»7,  at  the  disposal  of  the  regents,  Jan- 

fore  paid,  $181,437.24  have  been  allowed  the       ^'^h^^^^ «,2xi  » 

State  during  the  past  year,  leaving  unadjusted  Four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  five  ban- 
accounts  to  the  amouDt  of  about  $248,000.  dred«and  twenty  acres  of  normal  schocd  laoik 

Tiie  Legislature  of  1 865  provided  for  an  e<iual  remain  unsold, 

division  of  the  swamp-landn  tlien  unsold,  and  The  Wisconsin  State  University  is  now  in  a 

the  proceeds  of  such  lands  previously  sold,  be-  highly  prosperous  condition,  and  affords  hope- 

tween  the  normal  school  fund  and  the  towns  ful  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  leadic^ 

in  which  they  were  located ;  the  lands  set  apart  educationaJ  institutions  of  the  coontry.    By  the 

to  the  towns  to  be  sold  by  the  State,  <ind  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  it  has  been  reorgmnizietir 

proceeds  to  be  paid  to  the  towns  each  year,  and  embraces  the  following  departments  of  ia- 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  paid  to  struction: 

county  treasurers  for  towns,  on  account  of  1.  A  College  of  Letters^  embracing  a  four 

sales,  the  sum  of  $68,268.38.  years*  course  in  mathematics,  ancient  and  mod- 

There  were  sold  by  the  State,  during  the  past  em  languages,  literature,  and  science. 

year,  67,946  acres  school  land,  8,300  acres  uni-  2.  A   Collie  of  ArU,   embracing  a  ihite 

versity  land,  21,901  acres  normal  school  land,  years'  course    in    mathematics,    raod^n  ka- 

and  9,686  acres  agricultural  college  land.  guages  and  literature,  and  the  natural  ecieaee 

The  subject  of  common-school  education  has  in  their  application  to  agricoltnre  and  the  arts, 

always  been  deemed  an  important  one  in  this  3.  A   Preparatory  department,    in    vfaieh 

State,  and  the  most  liberal  provisions  have  been  young  men  may  be  fitted  for  entering  the  eej- 

made  for  its  furtherance.    The  following  ex-  versity. 

tract  from  tlie  Governor's  message  indicates  4.  A  Female  Department^  embracing  a  thnw 

the  general  feeling  of  the  people :  years'  course  in  language,  literature,  and  sc- 

"The    promptness    and    cheerfulness    with  ence.    Instruction  in  this  department  will  he 

which  the  people  respond  to  every  demand  given  by  the  different  professors  as  hereto^jrft, 

made  by  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  but  the  recitations  will  be  distinct  from  t^ 

upon  both  purse  and  sympathy  is  a  source  of  college  classes. 

gratification  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  per-  5.  After  the  present  year  a  po5t-graJul« 

manent  well-being  of  our  Commonwealth.  The  course  will  be  provided  for,  in  which  g^cair^ 

almost  universal  appreciation  of  the  value  of  and  others  who  are  prepared  to  do  so,  may  df- 

enlightened  public  opinion,  and  the  thorough  vote  one  year  to  engineering,  or  natoral  i«- 

belief  that  such  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  ence,  under  the  direction  of  the  president  and 

of  popular  education,  augur  well  for  the  ulti-  professors  of  the  university, 

mate  success  of  both  State  and  nation.    The  There  are  now  in  attendance  upon  the  an'i- 

untiring  energy  of  our  educational  men,  with  versity  classes   some  one  hundred    and  forty 

the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  people,  has  laid  young  men.    Besides  these,  there  are  in  the 

the  foundations  broad  and  deep,  and  Wisconsin  normal  department  over  ninety  yoong  ladks, 

will  soon  be  a  leader,  instead  of  a  follower,  in  who  are  taking  the  regular  norma]    eotr?^. 

all  matters  pertaining  to  schools  and  colleges."  Tuition  is  free  to  one  pupil  from  eadi  Aseemliy 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  be-  district  in  the  State,  such  pupil  to  be  nomi- 

tween  4  and  20  years  is 871,803  nated  by  the  member  of  Assemblv  for  that  di5- 

The  number  who  have  attended  pubUo  trict.      Of  the  university  landa»"  14,991  arres. 

Nutbt  o'Sh^^^^etri- ::::;:;::::;      ""^loS  «-4  <>'  the  agricaltm-al  lands  233  S69  .^r^  «- 

Total  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  ....  $2,622,726  "oaam   unsold-     The  total  productive  fmid  bc- 

Total  amount  paid  for  school  purposes....  1,803,878  longing  to  the  university  is  $215,298-83.     Tt* 

The  increase  in  expenditure  for  school  pur-  receipts  of  the  income  fund  for  the  last  fisoi: 

poses  is  nearly  $500,000  in  excess  of  any  past  year  amounted  to  $11,338.24.    The  benevoi«it 

year.  institutions  of  the  State  are  all  in  admirals 

Thc-lotal  productive  school  fund  is. . . .  $2,096,807  60  condition,  reflecting  great  credit  npon  Ae  ^- 

Eeceipts  of  the  school  fund  income  last  tlemcn  who  have  been   mtrnsted  with   tltrt" 

fiscal  year 165,007  97  management,  and  well  calculated  to  infpire  tl-' 

Apportioned  by  the  superintendent  of  people  with  pride  and  satisfaction.     Tw  o  wio^ 

pubhc  mstruction 166,619  70  £^^^  ^ecn  added  to  the  State  Hospital  for  tk 

Four  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  eight  Insane,  rendering  that  institntion  adequate  t»» 

hundred  and  ninety-seven  acres  of  school  land  the  care  of  350  patients.     There  are  now  17S 

remain  unsold.  inmates,  and  no  more  can  be  received  oddI  th# 

The  normal  school  at  Platteville  is  in  a  pros-  Legislature  provides  the  mean&  for  flttin^  ^ 
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the  new  wings,   and  for  the  payment  of  the  8.  Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  presB  as  the  best 

necessarily  increased  current   expenses.    The  g^*^"  ^'°'  *^®  ^^^^^  ^^  repubUcan  institu- 

total  namber  of  patients  admitted  daring  the  ^J^'free  sohoola  and   the   diffusion  of  education 

year  was  114,  and  the  same  number  was  dis-  amonj?  all  classes  of  the  people, 

charf^ed,  of  whom  40  were  entirely  recovered.  6.  Thejust  subordination  of  State  and  local  authoi^ 

There  are  not  less  tban  700  such  unfortunates  itj«8  a»d  interests  to  the  authorities  and  interests  of 

in  the  State,  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  whom  *  ^pCpt  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  peo- 

no  provision  has  been  made,  so  that  a  new  asy-  pig  at  the  ballot-box. 

lum,  or  an  addition  to  the  present  one,  is  im-  7.  The  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  national  faith 

perative  '^  pledged  to  its  creditors. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  near  the  city  ,  «•  S?c>  an  adjustment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

^P   r ^„  -n^      rp.  ^   ^„*:««.   «,„«K««   r.f   ^„,x;ic.  ^7  revisions  and  modifications  firom  time  to  time  of 

of  JanesvUle.     The   entire  number  of   pupils  the  tariff  and  other  revenue  kws,  as  will  cause  them 

during  the  year  was  nicy-four.     The  original  to  fell  equitably  upon  all  classes  of  the  people, 

building  of  the  institute  being  unsafe,  has  been  9.  Retrenchment  and  economy  in  the  administrar- 

removed,  and  in  its  stead  a  wing  must  be  erect-  tion  of  both  State  and  national  governments, 

ed  for  the  accommodation  of  pnp«s       The  ^^'"^^^^J  fe  ?of  ^^'^I 

total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  ^19,781.  struction  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion ;  that  our 

94.     The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  confidence  in  the  ability,  integrity,  and  patriotism  of 

been  considerably  enlarged.     Eighty-five  pupils  our  Republican  Senator  and  Bepresentatives  is  un- 

have  attended  the  institution  during  the  year.  g^*^«^.  »»d>  ^  }^^^  ^{  t^«  %«1  P«7\t  <>^  *^« 

'IM     c  IT      J  n     u^  »)  TT ^  u^    v5     auIa  4.^  Statc,  wc reucw  to  them  the  assurance  ot  the  same 

Ihe  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  has  been  filled  to  ^^aVering  support  which  we.hitely  gave  to  our 

its  utmost  capacity,  containing  an  average  of  brothers  in  the  field. 

280   children.     Frequent  applications  for  ad-  i2wo^p«(2j  That  the  thanks  of  the  nation  are  due  to 

mission  are  made,  whioli  are  denied  on  account  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton  for  the  preeminent  ability  imd 

of  want  of  room.     The  State  Reform  School,  patnotism  he  has  displayed  m  the  dischai^  of  his 

.      "     '.  '^^^\  ,      \.  .    ^  x»^*v.o.  i^wiv/vfi,  official  duties  as  Secretary  of  War,  m  organizing  and 

an  institution  which  enlists  the  hearty  S}Tnpa-  Bupporting  our  armies  through  the  late  struggle  for 

thy  of  all  good  men,  Ut  well  accomplishing  the  the  maintenance  of  our  nationality,  as  weU  as  tor  the 

ends  for  which  it  was  established.     The  whole  consistent  fidelity  he  has  shown  in  adhering  to  the 

number  in  the  school  during  the  past  year  was  P??f  P^«*  1^1"°^  ^e^^.^S^icated  by  the  overtW 

01T      T„-«««f   »n^>>»»  «*  ««^  ^J;^  ♦;^«    ^ro  of  the  rebelhon ;  also  to  General  Phdip  H.  Shendan, 

217.     Largest  number  at  any  one  time,^  162.  ^^lo  has  won  a  iew  title  to  the  affections  of  the  peo^ 

The  new  buildings  have  been  completed,  the  pie,  by  the  proofs  he  has  given,  in  his  administration 

grounds  and  farm  have  been  improved,   and  as  commanaer  in  the  Fifth  Miutaxr  District,  that  he 

evidences  of  thrift  and  comfort  meet  the  eye  is  not  alone  a  brave  and  dashmg  soldier,  but  a  stanch 

on  every  hand-sure  indications  of  the  fidelity  ^^^^  "^^  ^^^^^^^  supporter  of  justice  and  equal 

and   efficiency  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  ^ 

in:inageraent  has  been  placed.    The  total  ex-  The  Democratic  Convention  met  September 

penses  for  the  year  were  $24,247.56.    The  in-  11th.    J.  J.  Tallmadge  received  the  nomination 

mates  are  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  educa-  for  Governor,  and  G.  L.  Park  for  Lieutenant- 

tion  and  taught  to  work.  Governor.    The  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 

The  State-prison  building  is  one  of  the  finest  ported  the  following,  which  were  adopted : 

and  most  substantial  in  the  country,  and  the  jiesolved,  That  the  Democracy  of  Wisconsm,  by 

management    is  very  good.     The  number   of  their  delegates  assembled  in  State  convention,  hereby 

convicts  received  during  the    year   was   125,  solemnly  declare  that  the  objects  of  their  organization 

making  the  total  number  confined  294.    The  "®  =  „                    .  .,      ^     ,.  .       ,.,     .     .     ., 

convicts  are  worked  on  account  of  the  State  1-  ^o  Preserve  civil  and  rehgious  liberty  to  the 

with  the  most  satisfactory  results.     The  prison  ^  2.  To  enforce  the  Federal  Constitution  as  the  su- 

is  nearly  self-sustaining,  the  expenditures  ex-  preme  law  of  the  Union. 

cceding  the  receipts   by   only   $409.98.     The  8.  To  defend  the  sacred  and  inalienable  right  of 

prison-school  established  by  law  has  proved  a  the  States  to  their  own  local  governments 

*                     .  .,           ,          'i?    A   1  V    •!  /^  ^ :^4.«  4.  To  repeal  existmg  tariff  laws,  enacted  for  the 

succe&o,  and  the  zeal  manifested  by  the  convicts  protection  of  the  few,  at  the  cost  of  the  many. 

in  mental  culture  is  very  gratitying.  5.  To  protect  the  n^ht  of  labor  to  adequate  reward. 

The   Republican    State   Convention    met   at  6.  To  guard  capital  from  public  disorder  or  partisan 

Madison  September  4th.     Lucius  Fairchild  was  misrule.      .      .^     ^              ^  ,     ^     .      .     _    . 

renominated  for  Governor  and  W,  Spooner  for  .b^ri^Thrri^tor^l^Se^n^tionrrthlttvl 

Lieutenant-Governor.     The  tollowmg  were  the  franchise. 

most  important  resolutions  adopted  :  8.  To  promote  the  equality  of  the  States  and  the 

people. 

Kesolved,  That  this  convention,  representing  the  9.  To  abrogate  the  present  reckless  and  profligate 

r  I  lion  liepublican  party  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  same  system  of  public  expenditure  and  unequal  taxation. 

p[/irit  which  has  made  that  party  the  uncompromis-  10.  To  oppose  the  aggressive  eftbrts  of  the  logisla- 

iii^  foe  of  injustice  and  oppression,  and  the  steadfast  tive  power  to  povem  the  conscience  and  dictate  the 

supporter  and  defender  of^ liberty  and  union,  renews  business  pursuits  of  the  individual,  through  arbitrary 

tlio  pledges  it  has  heretofore  ^iven  ;  and  reaffirms  as  and  unconstitutional  enactments,  on  the  subjects  of 

cardinal  tenets  of  its  political  faith  the  following :  temperance  and  reli^y^on,  and  to  repeal  all  laws  con- 

1.  The  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  flicting  with  the  spirit  or  this  resolution.^ 

and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Bcsolved^  That  the  Democracy  of  Wisconsin,  by 

2.  No  discriminations  at  the  ballot-box  founded  on  their  dele^jates  in  convention  assembled,  do  further 
property,  birthplace,  creed,  or  color.  declare  that  the  present  Republican  partv  -by  its  pal- 
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pable  determination  to  perpetuate  the  supremacy  of  Legislature.     In  1843  he  was  chosen  to  r^E^ 

military  power  in  the  United  States ;  by  its  attempts  g^nt  his  State  iu  Congress.      He   was  ekcu 

MrZ  'X'SSo^'oflMor^I^l,  ?;u^  Go-e'-nor  of  Indiana  in  im  aad  continned ,. 

unce^ing  aggressions  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  hold  that  position   until  1857.       In  that  yt^ 

and  ^  the  press ;  by  its  open  and  active  friendship  President  Bachanan  appointed  Mm  minift^  ** 

for  despotic  forms  of  government ;  by  its  invention  Prussia,  which  position  he  held  nnti]  the  ac<*ft- 

of  false  excuses  for  ty^nny ;  by  its  unscrupulous  tax-  gj^^^  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Preadency.     He  re- 

iTert  tl  !A.^t  oV'itsl^et^bylu  odio^^  tum^l  to  this  country  in  1861,  and^cting  w;th 

alliances  with  the  traditional  enemies  of  repubUcan  the  War  Democrats,  was  in  18b2  elected  tniU^ 

institutions ;  by  its  shameless  assaults  upon  the  elec-  States  Senator  from  Indiana  (in  place  of  i.  I' 

tivo  franchise^  by  its  substitution  of  partisan  decrees  Bright),  serving  one  session.      In  1863  Pr«!+ 

^^^b^^tttThfr^scrdlSKth^S^^^^^^  dent  Lincoln  appointed  him  Unjud  Sutc.  e«. 

permanent  maintenance  of  a  national  standing  army  missioner  to  the  Uaraburg  Exhibition,     lie  t£- 

to   enforce  compliance   with  its    usurpations— has  appointed  minister  to  Prussia  for  the  second  tioc 

proven  false  to  afi  its  pretensions  of  patriotism,  false  by  President  Johnson,  in  1865,  and  continotJ 

to  the  Government  and  the  people,  and  deserves  the  to  fill  that  position  up  to  the  time  of  hh  death. 

d?ilLedwo^^^  throughout  the  r^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^  J  discharge  the  dnti^  u: 

Besolved,  That  the  indiscruninate  disfranchUement  these  several  offices  with  credit  to  himself  uaj 

of  more  than  12,000  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  by  olfi-  be  attributed  to  his  active  and  superior  iBVd- 

oially  publishing  their  names  as  deserters,  while  lect ;  but  his  elevation  to  these  high  places  w» 
many  of  them  were  faithful  soldiers  of  the  Union  •  ^  ^lis  persevering  energv,  iBd  U 

army,  without  previous  trial  and  convioUon,  or  other  Y-  •"» /^"'".^  "*^   p^. «.»«**   ^  ^«p, ,  •»« 

sufficient  proofof  crime,  is  an  unconstitutional  exer-  ^is     strict    integrity   and    iDflexible    hmt^j. 

else  of  legislative  power,  and  in  many  instances  a  As   United    States    minister     he     was    h^T 

wanton  and  cruel  libel  upon  the  Uving  and  the  dead,  popular,   ever  ready   to   place   his   fasuBiritT 

which  demwids  instant  and  complete  reparation  at  y^^[^  Berlin  at  the  disposal  of  his  countrymeii- 

'""'j^tXT^rAormous  tax,  directly  and  m-  ^e  assisted  them  in  obtaining  introductioa.  to 


protectionof  Eastern  capitalists,  or  for  the  support  of  university,  he  was  particnlariy  obliifing,  inirc- 

dangerous  schemes  of  partisan  aggrandizement,  IS  an  ,     .       y^     Z  \\     r*"  •- ^***«yj^""j^"f^ 

exhiustivedrainupontheresourcosof  the  State,  which  ducing  them  to  the  general  circle  of  his  Inecds 

calls  forearnestandunited  effort  in  behalf  of  retrench-  and   inviting  them  to  his   bonse  on  Stb^ai:: 

ment  and  reform.  evenings,  when  homesickness   steals  over  t«t 

Besolved  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  full  and  y^]^  ^^^^^^  i)ower.      To  the  Germans  it  t» 

Srs?;kfc'^^^^^^^^  incompreheniible  how  a  man  without  a  un^.:- 

they  were  contracted,  and  the  faith  of  the  Govern-  wty  education,  and  without  wealth,  could  be  ?^ 

ment  pledged  to  its  creditors.  honored  at  home,  could  become  the  reprecu:- 

.  ^ ,,      ,    ,.       .     „         ,       ^y,    J.  ,  ^       .  ative  of  a  first-class  power  at  the  aristoo*"'^ 

At  the  election  in  November  the  total  vote  ^^^rt  of  Prussia;  and  still  more  ineipiic*:i.- 

for  Governor  was  142,510.    Governor  Fairchild  ^id  it  seem  that,  having  attained  all  ths,  hl^■ 

was  reelected  by  a  miyonty  of  4,764.  .The  ing  become  the  associate  of  roval  ministers  sri 

vote  for  the  constitutional  amendment,  giving  a  ambassadors  of  kings,  he  should  be  so  t«y«a- 

salary  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  was  58,-  ^^^^    ^i^e  most  Western  public  men,  be  bJ 

863  for,  and  24,418  against.    The  Legislature  devoted  himself  to  the  so-called  practical  q>^ 

stands  as  follows:    Sen  ate -Republicans,  18;  tions  more  than  to  scientific  theories;  jt.<  lis 

Democrats,   15.       House  -  Republicans,   59;  ^^^^^^y  ^^j  opinions,  though  the  kner  wtr.- 

Democrats,  41.  expressed  in  homely  phrase  rather  thfic  in  thi 

WRIGHT,  Hon.    Joseph  A.,    ex-Governor  language  of  the  schools,  were  much  esteemci 

and  United  States  minister  to  Prussia ;   born  by  a  wide  circle  of  men  of  letters, 
in  Pennsylvania,  about  1810,  died  at  Berlin,        A  consistent  and  devoted  member  of  lis 

Prussia,  on  the  11  of  May,  1867.    At  an  early  Methodist  Cliurch,  Mr.  Wright  never  lit-sJUk-C 

period  of  his  life  he  left  Pennsylvania  and  set-  when  opportunity  ofiered,  to  express  Lis  rt'r- 

tled  in  Indiana.    His  early  advantages  were  gious  convictions  with  fervid  earnestness  Utt.- 

liraited,  but^  like  many  prominent  men,  he  also,  added  to  their  novelty. 

without  the  aid  of  family  influence  or  pecuniary        WURTEMBERG,  a  kingdom  in  Sonth  Gc- 

means,  simply  through  his  own  untiring  energy,  many.     Kuig,  Karl,  bom  Inarch  6, 1823;  s«^ 

raised  himself,  by  successive  and  rapid  strides,  ceeded  his  father,  June  25,  1864.     xVrea.  7,^4- 

from  an  humble  and  obscure  position  to  some  square  miles;   population,  in  18C4,  1,74'^,S^ 

of  the  highest  and  most    responsible    oflices  The  aggregate  revenue  for  the  financial  p«ri- 

within  the  gift  of  the  people  and  the  Govern-  from   1864    to   1867  was  51,226,785   fioriit. 

ment.    Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure's  S4,«'. 

law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  early  man-  florins.    Public  debt,  in  1867,  98,343,670  di«r- 

hood,  and  soon  took  a  conspicuous  stand  in  his  ins.    The  army,  in  1867,  consisted  of  2%^i 

profession,  and  became  a  member  of  the  State  men.    (See  Gebmant.) 
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YELLOW  FEVER.  The  prevalence  of  tbis  prostrated;  the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy,  the 
epidemic  in  the  Southwestern  States,  in  1867,  pulse  very  feeble,  frequent,  or  intermittent;  the 
demands  some  notice.  The  disease,  like  chol-  breathing  irregular  and  labored ;  the  tongue  is 
era,  has  marked  and  peculiar  symptoms  from  black  and  tremulous;,  there  is  low,  muttering 
its  outset.  Commencing  with  a  feeling  of  delirium,  and  death  closes  the  scene.  Patholog- 
chillincss,  a  quick  fever  supervenes,  accorapa-  ical  anatomy  has  not  hitherto  added  much  to 
niod  by  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  our  knowledge  of  yellow  fever.  The  most  con- 
The  pain  in  the  head  is  frontal,  and  often  ex-  stant  alteration  is  found  in  the  conditions  of  the 
ceedingly  severe,  attended  with  confusion  of  blood.  This  is  usually  dark  colored  and  fluid, 
thought  and  violent  delirium.  The  stomach  is  seeming  sometimes  to  have  entirely  lost  its  co- 
early  affected,  and  vomiting  ensues  almost  im-  agulability.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  usually 
mediately.  The  matter  vomited  consists  of  more  or  less  yellow  after  death,  even  in  cases 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  of  bile,  and  thin  which  did  not  present  any  trace  of  that  color 
colored  fluids.  The  patient  complains  of  a  during  life.  The  liver  presents  a  full  yellow  or 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach,  the  face  is  fawn  color,  and  is  more  or  less  fatty;  and  the 
flushed  and  swollen,  the  eyes  red,  suffused,  stomach  is  more  or  less  reddened  and  its  mu- 
muddy,  and  sensitive  to  light.  The  breathing  cous  membrane  generally  softened, 
is  sometimes  hurried  and  irregular,  sometimes  The  causes  of  the  disease  are  much  the  same 
slow  and  embarrassed.  Tlie  skin  is  commonly  as  those  of  cholera.  Filth,  decayed  vegetable 
hot,  .dry,  and  harsh.  The  yellowness,  from  and  animal  matter,  marsh  miasm,  the  excesi^ive 
which  the  disease  derives  its  name,  first  tinges  use  of  tropical  fruits,  and  excesses  in  eating  and 
the  eye,  then  spreads  to  the  forehead,  neck,  and  drinking  are  the  principal  causes.  The  disease 
breast,  and  last  to  the  extremities.  The  color  is  epidemic  during  theliot  season,  a  succession 
varies  from  an  orange  to  a  bronze,  and  some-  of  heavy  frosts  checking  and  usually  ending  it 
times,  in  the  last  stage,  approaches  a  dark  for  the  season.  Opinions  in  regard  to  its  con- 
mihogany.  The  tongue  is  at  first  generally  tagiousness  are  divided,  a  small  migority  of 
moist  and  white,  then  red.  The  pulse  leaps  to  professional  men  favoring  the  idea  of  contagion, 
100,  and  is  full  and  bounding.  The  patient  is  or  at  least  of  communicability  from  the /omites 
very  restless,  constantly  changing  his  position,  of  the  disease.  Some  persons  are  not  subject 
while  the  expression  is  gloomy  and  anxious,  or  to  it,  and  others  who  having  had  it  are  exempt, 
sometimes  fierce  and  threatening.  but  lose  their  protection  by  a  residence  in  a 

Tliese  are  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  the  cold  climate  for  a  single  season, 
average  duration  of  which  is  from  86  to  48  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1867,  it 
hours.  The  second  stage  is  succeeded  by  an  raged  with  great  virulence  in  the  West  Indies, 
abatement  of  all  the  unpleasant  symptoms,  proving  unusually  fatal  in  St.  Thomas,  Santa 
The  skin  becomes  moister  and  cooler,  the  pain  Cruz,  Ouba,  and  Hayti ;  some  cases  occurred  in 
in  the  head  and  limbs  is  relieved,  the  stomach  the  Florida  ports,  more  in  Mobile,  while  in 
is  irritable,  the  pulse  calmer,  the  expression  of  New  Orleans  it  was  more  severe  than  it  had 
the  countenance  more  natural.  The  yellowness  been  -since  1853,  the  deaths  from  it  in  August 
of  the  skin,  however,  becomes  more  marked  and  being  255,  in  September,  1,687,  and  in  October 
deeper  in  tint.  The  stage  of  remission  generally  (the  first  week),  431,  and  for  some  time  it  con- 
lasts  from  12  to  18  hours,  though  it  may  be  tinned  at  the  rate  of  from  60  to  60  deaths  daily, 
prolonged  to  24  or  36.  The  third  stage  is  char-  In  Galveston  it  was  still  more  severe,  taking 
actcrized  by  prostration ;  the  pulse  becomes  all  classes  and  producing  a  frightful  mortality, 
more  feeble  and  the  skin  darker ;  the  tongue  Throughout  the  coast  portion  of  Texas  it  raged 
may  remain  large  and  moist,  or  become  dry  with  great  virulence.  It  made  its  way  up  the 
and  brown,  or  smooth,  red,  fissured  and  bleed-  Mississippi  and  visited  Natchez,  Vicksburg, 
ing.  The  irritability  of  the  stomach  returns  or  Helena,  and  Memphis,  all  previously  desolated 
is  increased.  The  vomiting  is  often  incessant,  by  cholera  earlier  in  the  season.  The  cities 
At  first  it  may  consist  of  a  colorless,  acrid  of  the  Atlantic  coast  were  exempt  from  the 
liquor ;  soon,  in  bad  cases,  it  begins  to  contain  scourge,  except  a  few  cases  on  board  one  of  the 
flakes  of  a  dark  color,  increasing  until  the  ships  of  the  navy  at  PhDadelphia,  which  had 
matters  vomited  look  like  a  mixture  of  soot,  or  just  come  from  Florida,  and  the  cases  at  Quar- 
cotToe-grounds  and  water ;  that  is  the  black  antine,  New  York.  Of  these  last  there  were 
vomit.  The  quantity  thrown  up  is  often  very  890  cases  of  yellow  fever  which  had  occurred 
great,  and  it  comes  up  with  little  effort.  in  port,  on  the  passage,  and  in  quarantine,  and 

Sometimes  diarrhcea  now  supervenes,  the  of  these  112  were  fatal.    The  epidemic  was 

stools  resembling  the  matter  ejected  from  the  peculiar  in  the  much  greater  frequency  of  pro- 

Btomacii.    With  the  appearance  of  these  symp-  found  congestion  than  is  usual, 
toms   the   patient    becomes  more  and  more        The  most  effectual  treatment  has  proved  to 
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be  the  use  of  very  hot  baths,  profuse  sweating,  death.    In  persons  of  weak  and  enfeebled  cc^ 

and  careful  nursing.    If  the  action  of  the  se-  stitutions  yellow  fever  is  more  sore  to  proit 

cernent  vessels  of  the  skin  and  a  steady  and  uni-  fatal  than  in  tho^e  of  robust  habit,  the  dise^x 

form  circulation  of  the  blood  throughout  the  incubating  for  some  time  in  the  system,  before 

system  can  be  maintained,  by  whatever  method  decided    symptoms    make    their  appe&rascr', 

it  is  accomplished,  the  patient  will  be  saved.  Yet  the  statistics  of  the  epidemics  <^  it  in  Xer 

The  evil  to  be  most  carefully  guarded  against,  Orleans  indicate  that  there— and  the  s^jm  b 

in  apparent  convalescence,  is  the  morbid  craving  true  in  tropical  countries — womeo,  cLiMrti 

for  food.    If  allowed  at  that  stage  of  the  dis-  under  five  years  of  age,  and  the  coI<h^  raefe, 

ease  it  is  followed  almost  inevitably  by  speedy  are  less  subject  to  it  than  white  male  sdiilti 
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teroids, 71 ;  astronomical  works  and  memoirs,  71. 

.^iM^rotoia.— Area  and  divisions,  71 ;  British  colonies,  71 ; 
statistics  of  New  South  Wales,  71 ;  do.  of  Victoria, 
73;  dd.  of  Queensland,  73;  do.  of  Western  Australia, 
73;  do.  of  South  Australia,  73;  do.  of  Tasmania,  78; 
do.  of  New  Zealand,  73. 

ul««^rta.— Emperor,  74 ;  area,  74 ;  provinces,  74 ;  nation- 
alities, 74;  receipts,  expenditures,  and  debt,  74 ;  army, 
74;  navy,  74;  political  history,  74;  centralization 
abandoned,  74;  reorganization,  74;  Parliament,  74 ; 
addresses  of  presidents,  74 ;  speech  of  the  Emperor, 
75 ;  division  of  the  Beichsrath,  75 ;  strength  of  parties, 
76 ;  address  of  Lower  House,  76 ;  cooperation  of  the 
government  with  representatives  of  the  people,  76; 
law  of  national  representation,  76 ;  revised  constitu- 
tion, 76;  abolition  of  the  concordat  of  1855,  77;  am. 
nesty  for  political  offences,  77 ;  ministry,  77 ;  settle- 
ment of  affldrs  with  Hungary,  77 ;  commercial  conven- 
tion, 77 ;  report  of  statistical  commission,  77 ;  strength 
and  losses  of  army  in  war  with  Prussia,  77. 


Baohe,  Alxxakbkb  Dallas.— Birth,  78;  career,  78; 
death,  78. 

.Boc^tfn.— Orond-duchy,  in  Germany,  79 ;  Frederick,  Grand- 
duke,  79;  area,  79;  population,  79;  capital,  79;  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  79;  debt,  79;  army,  79; 
policy  of  the  government,  79 ;  treaties  with  Prussia, 
80. 

Baii<bt,  Brig-Gen.  Josiph.— Career,  80 ;  death,  80. 

Bailt,  Edwabd  Hodges.— English  sculptor,  80 ;  career, 
SO ;  works,  81 ;  death,  80. 

BAKZ&,  Jehu.— Bepresentative  (torn  Illinois,  181 ;  offers 
a  resolution  relative  to  reconstruction,  304. 

Banks  of  the  United  iSto^.— National,  81 ;  State,  81 ;  num- 
ber in  each  State,  81 ;  number,  capital,  and  circulation 
nf  national  banks,  October  Ist,  80 ;  banks  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  82;  New  York  weekly  returns,  88* 


New  York  Clearing  House,  83;  State  banks  of  New 
York,  84;  Bank  of  France,  84 ;  Bank-note  circulation 
of  Great  Britain,  84 ;  London  joint-stock  banks,  84 ; 
Bank  of  Em;land  returns,  84,  86 ;  ten  years  discount 
of  the  Bauic  of  England,  85;  circulation  of  British 
banks,  85 ;  circulation  of  Bank  of  France,  85. 

^op^to.- Statistics  of  regular  Baptists,  86;  number  of 
ministers,  86;  anniversaries,  86;  Missionary  Union, 
86;  Publication  Society,  86;  Home  Mission  Society, 
86 ;  Bible  Society,  87 ;  Free  Mission  Society,  87 ;  His- 
torical Society,  87 ;  periodicals,  87 ;  colored  Baptists  in 
Southern  States,  87 ;  Southern  Convention,  87 ;  agree 
to  accept  cooperation  of  Northern  Mission  Society, 
87 ;  Free- Will  Baptists,  87  ;  statistics,  87 ;  quarterly 
meetings,  87;  benevolent  institutions,  88;  publica- 
tions, 83 ;  statistics  of  other  denominations  practising 
immersion,  88 ;  anniversary  of  the  six  principal  associ- 
ations, 88 ;  Baptists  in  Great  Britain,  88 ;  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  88 ;  receipts  of  Missionary  Society, 
88 ;  stations,  88, 

Baoaria.—The  reigning  sovereign,  89;  prime  minister, 
80;  area,  89;  population,  89 ;  religious  denominations, 
80;  capital,  89;  army.  89;  finances,  89;  debt,  89; 
policy  in  German  question,  80 ;  address  of  deputies, 
89 ;  treaty  with  Prussia,  89. 

Belgium.— King  and  heir-apparent,  89 ;  area,  89 ;  popula- 
tion, 89;  cities,  89;  budget,  89;  debt,  89;  army,  89; 
commerce,  89 ;  navy,  89 ;  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
89 ;  barring  the  Scheldt,  89 ;  election  to  the  Senate,  80 ; 
convention  with  Switzerland  for  Internationa]  copy- 
right, 90. 

Bell,  Admiral  H.  H.— Sends  an  expedition  against  the 
Formosans,  119 ;  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron, 
537. 

BnioHAM,  John  A.— Representative  from  Ohio,  181 ;  on 
reconstruction,  208,  219,  338. 

Blaine,  Jajibs  G.— Bepresentative  tram  Maine,  131 ;  mo- 
tion relative  to  reconstruction,  323,  235. 

Blair,  F.  P.,  Jr.— Brings  an  action  to  test  the  Test  Oath 
in  Missouri,  521. 

BdcxH,  AuouBT.— German  philologist,  90;  birth,  00; 
literary  labors,  90 ;  works,  90 ;  death,  90. 

J9o/lvto.— President,  90 ;  area,  90;  population,  90;  army, 
^90 ;  receipts  and  expenditures,  90 ;  imports,  90 ;  election 
for  President  ordered,  90 ;  revolution  in,  90 ;  guano 
contract  with  French  company,  01. 

Bopp,  Fbanz.— Birth,  91 ;  literary  career,  91 ;  works,  91 ; 
death,  91. 

BoTTs,  J.  M.— Presents  platform  of  principles  to  Conven- 
tion at  Richmond,  761. 

BouTWELL,  Geobob  G.— Representative  ttom  Massachu- 
setts, 131 ;  offers  an  amendment  to  the  Nebraska  Bill, 
166, 167. 

Bbadtobd,  Alexakdeb  Wabitbli).- Birth,  91 ;  profes- 
sional career,  91 ;  labors,  91 ;  death,  91. 

Bbandaoee,  Auoubtus.— Representative  trom  Connecti- 
cut, 131 ;  on  reconstruction,  217. 

BRAin>is,  Chbistian  Auguste.— Birth,  93;  career,  ^; 
works,  93 ;  death,  93. 

^rostf.— Reigning  sovereign,  92 ;  officers  of  State,  92 ; 
area,  93 ;  population,  92 ;  receipts  and  expenditures, 
92;  debt,  92;  army,  92;  navy,  92;  exports,  92;  move- 
ments of  shipping,  92 ;  war  with  Paraguay,  92 ;  calling 
out  national  guard,  93 ;  slaves  entering  army,  made  free, 
93 ;  offers  of  mediation  rejected,  ^ ;  Parliament,  93 ; 
speech  of  the  Emperor,  93 ;  opening  of  Amazon  to  all 
nations,  94 ;  establishment  of  custom-houses,  94 ;  com- 
mercial results  expected,  94;  navigation  of  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon,  94 ;  efforts  to  promote  immigration, 
04;  plan  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  94;  premiama 
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to  exhlbltora  at  the  National  Exibitton,  94 ;  railways, 
94. 

Bremen.— QoYemmeDt,  94 ;  area  and  popolatloo,  94 ;  bod- 
get,  94;  debtf  91 ;  army,  94 ;  military  conTention  with 
Prussia,  94 ;  imports  and  exports,  94 ;  navy,  94. 

Bbooks,  jA]ns.~Representatlre  from  New  York,  945; 
on  the  organization  of  the  House,  345. 

Bbooxaus  Johit  M.— ReprcsentatiTe  Arom  Pennsylrania, 
181 ;  oflfers  a  resolution  relative  to  reconstruction,  204. 

BsowKf  B.  Obatz.— Senator  from  Missouri,  131;  on 
female  snflfhige,  187;  moves  suffrage  amendment  to 
the  Nebraska  Bill,  148, 150. 

Brown,  W.  HATTinrw.— Mayor  of  Nashville,  conflict  with 
the  State  and  military  authorities  as  to  city  election, 
TOO,  710. 

BnowKB,  Chablks  P.— Birth,  95 ;  career,  95 ;  death,  95. 

Bbownix)w,  William  G.— Governor  of  Tennessee.  (See 
Tennessee.) 

Bbuoe,  Sir  Fbbderick  William  Adolphub.— Birth,  95 ; 
political  career,  95 ;  death,  95. 

BRumiT,  Jacques  Chabubb.— Birth,  96 ;  labors,  90 ;  death, 
96. 

^rwwtrfc*.— German  duchy.  Government,  96;  area,  96; 
population,  96 ;  capital,  06 ;  revenue  and  expenditures, 
06;  debt,  96;  army,  96. 

BcoKALiw,  Chables  B. — Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
181 ;  on  female  suffra^,  138 ;  on  the  veto  of  the  Colo- 
rado Bill,  172;  on  the  validity  of  certain  proclama- 
tions, 177;  on  removals  (h)m  office,  188, 192;  on  re- 
construction, 228,  231,  242. 

BuBUNOAME,  Anson.— Special  Ambassador  from  China 
to  the  treaty  powers,  63, 120. 
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CaXifomia,—Axe&  and  estimated  population,  06 ;  counties, 
96 ;  Governor,  96 ;  election,  96 ;  Legislature,  96 ;  raining, 
96 ;  mineral  treasures,  06 ;  agriculture,  96 ;  vineyards, 
97;  small  fruits,  97 ;  silk  culture,  97 ;  bee-keeping,  07 ; 
manufkctories,  07;  commerce,  98;  education,  96;  geo- 
logical survey,  98 ;  State  iustltutions,  98 ;  debt,  98. 

Campbell,  John.— Blrtli,  98;  professional  career,  96; 
death,  98. 

Campbell,  William B.— American  politician;  birth,  99; 
public  services,  99;  death,  99. 

Canbt,  Gen.  B.  R.  S.— In  North  Carolina,  548;  takes  com. 
mand  of  Second  Military  District,  608. 

Cdmiia.— Area  and  population,  99 ;  religions,  99 ;  exports, 
99;  imports,  99;  causes  of  the  insurrection,  99;  strug- 
gles of  Christians  against  Turkish  rule,  100;  Onukr 
^  Pacha,  commander-in-chief,  100 ;  Spbalda  attacked, 
100 ;  conduct  of  Turkish  troops,  100 ;  amnesty  offered 
the  insurgents,  100 ;  chiefs  oppose  amnesty,  100 ;  con- 
tinuance of  hostilities,  100 ;  letter  of  Sultan  ordering 
election  of  delegates,  100;  proclamation  of  General 
Assembly  in  reply,  100 ;  collective  note  from  France, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Italy,  101 ;  attitude  of  Russia,  101 ; 
notes  of  Austrian  and  English  ministers,  101. 

Cabtilla,  Bon  Ramon.— Birth,  101;  military  and  political 
career,  101 ;  death,  102. 

Central  .4m<Tica.—Guatcmala— President'  and  ministry, 
102;  area,  102;  population,  102;  capital,  102;  revenue 
and  expenditures,  102;  debt,  102;  army,  102;  com- 
merce, 102, 103.— San  Salvador—President,  108 ;  area 
and  population,  108 ;  budget,  103 ;  imports  and  ex- 
ports, 108.— Honduras— President,  103 ;  area  and  popu- 
lation, 108;  departments,  103;  receipts  and  expcndl- 
tures,103 ;  imports  and  exports.  103.— Nicaragua— Pres- 
ident, 103;  area,  103;  population,  103;  capital,  103.— 


Costa  Rica— President,  108 ;  area  and  popnksSoa,  KB; 
capital,  103. 

Chambebs,  Ezbkibl  F.— Jurist  and  statesman;  Witb, 
■  103 ;  public  services,  103 ;  death,  108. 

Chandleb,  Zachabiah.— Senator  fh>m  Mlddgsa,  Ul;  oa 
the  repeal  of  the  amnesty  clause,  179. 

Chase,  Chtep  Justice.— Dcaclslon  of;  in  CItQ  Bistdi  case 
at  Baltimore,  479 ;  on  the  fkroctlonfl  of  the  miHtaTj  ii 
North  Carolina,  547 ;  docisioo  in  a  cas«  fnvuhiiig  w- 
qnestration,  M7 ;  on  the  selecticm  of  joion  in  N.  C^ 
548. 

Chemistry.— Vro^tew  in  applied  chemSstry,  103 ;  new  forts 
brought  to  light,  101 ;  new  chemiod  caScafatf.  104 ;  dis- 
cussions concerning  atoms,  101;  detenainatxm  (f 
atomic  weights,  105;  constitntion  of  fluunlae  ccs- 
ponnds,  105;  composition  of  of^ganic  componuda,  lOS; 
chemistry  and  vegetation,  106 ;  proportion  of  carboKjc 
add  in  different  places,  107 ;  experiments  la  cmt^ 
llzation,  107,  108 ;  crystallized  eubetancea  fraca  & 
brain,  108 ;  specific  gravity  of  vapors  and  ga<«a,  W: 
aniline  colors,  108, 109 ;  new  products  of  eoal-tsr,  19; 
gun-cotton  and  explosive  compocmdy,  109,  U9;  tev 
process  Ibr  obtaining  oxygen  or  chlorine,  UO:  the  cya- 
nides, 110,  111 :  antiseptic  properties  of  tlK  nlpkiscs, 
111 ;  adamantine  anthr&dte  carbon.  111 ;  new  sppSca- 
tlons  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  112 :  grapbitolcbd  bom, 
112;  pure  hydrate  of  sodium,  IIS;  adnltemkak  h 
coffee,  118;  the  Akarga  poison,  113;  woks  tad  »- 
molrs,  114. 

CMI.— Government,  114;  finances  ,  114;  area  and  pef»- 
latlon,  114 ;  exports  and  imports,  114 :  incrctfe  ofcse- 
merce,  114;  prindpal  ports,  115;  KBpatrick,  €ca^ 
U,  S.  ambassador,  submits  propoeltioos  fnr  aecie- 
roent  of  the  war  in  Chill,  115 ;  reply  of  Otlliaa  Kftis 
ter  to  propositions  submitted  by  ambaFsador  of  F.  S., 
115 ;  election  for  Congress,  116 ;  President's  latsstci, 
116 ;  defensive  works,  116 ;  relatione  with  Spaia,  nS; 
new  colony  on  land  purchased  of  tb«  iDdlaas,  HT. 
privileges  granted  to  settlers  in  the  coloay  of 
llanes,  117;  commission  to  report  <m  the 
of  waste  lands  of  Arancania,  117 ;  lease  of  Mai  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  117;  extraozdinaiy- sessiao  of  Cu«- 
gress,  117. 

C%ina.— Emperor,  117;  area,  117;  popalatSoa,  113;  arcr, 
118;  revenue,  118;  Insurrections,  118:  auuHuacrfiht 
rebels,  118 ;  Imperial  edict,  118 ;  massacre  of  aUpwieck- 
ed  Americans,  119.— Formosa— Manacre  of  crew  tf  u 
American  vessel  on  coast,  119 ;  fort  te'  sUpwivcked 
mariners  on  Formosa,  119 ;  establisbment  of  coBr^ 
atPekin,  119;  decree  forbidding  printiog  of  CUccse 
newspapers  by  foreigners,  120 ;  cenms  of  Hocf  Kocg. 
1806, 120 ;  embassy  to  the  treaty  powers,  130. 

Cholera^  Asiatic.— Case9  on  board  vessels  in  AmeAza 
ports,  121 ;  in  Havana,  122 ;  ravages  in  tt;e  IGsaiscnri 
valley,  122 ;  at  various  Southern  and  Western  doet 
and  forts,  122 ;  among  the  Indians,  1£2 ;  In  Ind^  1£: 
in  several  European  cities,  133;  on  the  coast  of  Aftxa, 
122;  the  ''Ready  Dislnfector,*'  123;  ti«itm«Dtef  te 
disease,  122;  Ddfeao,  Dr.,  his  nwtbod  of  tnaCfv 
cholera,  122, 133. 

CocKBimir,  Sm  Alexander.— On  the  right  of  pnxMmlb'i 
martial  law,  in  the  case  of  ex-Goversor  Eyre  of  Ja- 
maica, 414. 

CtfomMa.- Government,  128;  finances,  123;  arm  asl 
population,  128;  confiict  between  President  aadO«- 
grees,  128;  aflklr  of  the  steamer  R.  R.  Caylrr.ai: 
civil  war,  124 ;  trial  of  President  Moeqaen,  IS4:  b^- 
ishment  of  Mosqucra,  125;  purchase  of  the 
R.  R.  Cuylcr  and  complication  with  the  ITnited 
126;  Seward,  W.  IL,  oorros^'yrvlciice  with 
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GoTernment  relative  to  steamer  B.  R.  Cayler,  125 ; 
State  elections,  126 ;  threats  of  rcvolntlon  in  Condina- 
marca,  126 ;  renewal  of  charter  of  Panama  B.  B.  Com- 
pany, 126. 

Colorado.— Area  and  phyBical  featores,  126 ;  mining,  127 ; 
bill  for  its  admission,  127;  the  Legislature,  137;  elec. 
tion,  127 ;  finances,  127 ;  resources,  127. 

Canmgree  qftM  Viiited  States.— Exporis  and  imports, 
127 ;  exports  of  Southern  products,  127,  128 ;  exports 
of  cotton,  138;  foreign  trade,  128;  foreign  importa- 
tions  at  New  York,  128 ;  foreign  exports  from  New 
York,  129 ;  foreign  yearly  importations  into  U.  S.  tcom 
1819  to  1867, 129 ;  exportations,  1860  to  1867, 129. 

CongregationaUsts^  129;  statistics,  129;  organization  of 
Clerical  Union,  129;  church  education,  129;  finances 
of  American  Congregational  Union,  130 ;  action  against 
secret  societies,  130 ;  foreign  missions,  130 ;  Congre- 
gationalism in  Great  Britain,  130 ;  London  Missionary 
Society,  180;  summary  of  statistics,  180. 

Congress^  U.  -S^.— Second  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  con- 
Tened,  ISl;  list  of  members,  181. 

In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  consider  the  bill  reflating 
suffhige  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  181 ;  the  bill  is 
impartial  restricted  suffhige,  131 ;  our  power  OTcr  the 
question  Of  suffrage  in  this  District,  182;  universal 
eullrage,  132;  manhood  suflfirage,  132;  objections,  182; 
the  American  principle,  132;  proposition  to  place  suf- 
IVage  upon  republican  principle,  133 ;  amendments  of- 
fered, 133;  we  have  gone  beyond  all  beginnings  now, 
183 ;  are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  183 ;  the  quali- 
fication of  intelligence  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
bill,  133;  hard  to  provide  any  rule  that  shall  operate 
equally,  134;  the  bill  a  model  for  the  States,  134 ;  mon- 
strous to  apply  the  reading  and  writing  qualification  to 
a  class  who  were  legislated  away  from  school,  184 ;  the 
reading  amendment  rejected,  184;  motion  to  strike 
out  the  word  "male,"  134;  can  one  give  any  better 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  females  from  the  right  of 
Bufflrage  tlian  there  is  for  the  exclusion  of  negroes  ? 
184;  suffrage  a  right  derived  fh)m  society,  184;  the 
true  basis  is  intelligence  and  virtue,  134 ;  no  argument 
to  say  women  do  not  want  the  ballot,  185 ;  no  right  to 
assume  they  are  satisfied  with  the  representation  of 
men,  185 ;  the  exercise  of  political  power  by  women  Is 
by  no  means  an  exx>eriment,  185 ;  who  will  be  harmed 
if  negroes  vote  ?  136 ;  no  fear  of  negro  suflhige  if  you 
a]k>w  female  suffrage  with  it,  186 ;  what  is  necessary  to 
noake  a  republican  government  stand  forever,  136; 
why  should  there  be  any  restriction?  136;  exclusion  is 
a  brand  of  Cain,  136;  issue  of  universal  suffhige,  187; 
the  two  questions  should  not  be  connected,  137 ;  suf- 
frage not  extended  to  ladies  anywhere  in  the  country, 
187 ;  males  are  admitted  that  they  may  be  called  to  de- 
fend the  country  in  war,  187 ;  society  has  not  the  right 
to  limit  sufiVage  on  any  ground  of  race,  color,  or  sex, 
188 ;  the  bill  is  one  of  the  systematic  assaults  to  be 
made  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  au- 
tonomy and  liberty,  188 ;  classes  incompetent  for  self- 
f^vemment  should  be  excluded  from  suffrage,  1.38; 
those  who  resist  the  exteusion  of  suffrage  in  this 
country  will  bo  unsuccessful  in  their  opposition,  188 ; 
a  lai^  extension  of  suffrage  will  corrupt  and  degrade 
elections,  and  probably  lead  to  ttieir  complete  abroga- 
tion hereafter,  189;  the  head  of  the  fhmlly  is  the  true 
base  upon  which  to  rest  suffrage,  189 ;  motion  to  strike 
out  the  word  "  male  "  lost,  139 ;  amendment  that  the 

'  voter  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  moved,  189 ;  no 
injustice  to  say  to  a  man  that  before  he  can  vote  he 
must  give  evidence  of  his  capacity,  140;  to  write  a 
name  is  simply  a  mechanical  operation  140  *  to  make 


this  a  standard  is  a  mockery,  140 ;  other  methods,  140 ; 
there  can  be  no  safety  in  ignorant  suffirage,  140 ;  as- 
serted that  fireedmen  know  enough  to  know  their 
friends,  141 ;  consequences  of  conferring  the  elective 
franchise,  141 ;  clearly  two  sides  to  the  reading  ques- 
tion, 141 ;  the  action  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
banning  of  great  things,  142 ;  intelligence  of  men 
not  able  to  read,  142 ;  opportunities  of  colored  people, 
142;  importance  of  intelligence,  148;  amendments 
which  have  been  offered,  148;  who  concerned  In  the 
bill,  143 ;  amendment  rejected,  148 ;  passage  of  the  bill, 
143 ;  vetoed  by  the  President,  144. 

In  the  Senate,  veto  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bill 
considered,  144;  a  question  as  to  who  shall  vote,  144 ; 
pecuUariy  a  question  for  Congress  to  determine,  141 ; 
what  right  have  the  white  people  to  say  n^^rocs  shall 
not  vote  ?  144 ;  objections  of  the  President  considered, 
144;  not  time  to  try  the  experiment,  145 ;  not  the  place 
for  the  experiment,  145 ;  this  the  lime  and  place  to  try 
it,  145 ;  to  say  the  people  affected  b  y  the  measure  shall 
have  no  voice  in  it,  is  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree  of  liberty,  145;  what  will  be  the  line  when  the 
negro  votes  in  this  district,  146 ;  of  what  use  is  the 
ballot  to  the  negro  ?  146 ;  a  question  of  dominion,  146 ; 
is  it  right  to  force  this  measure  upon  the  people  of  this 
District?  147;  passage  of  the  bill  in  both  Houses,  147. 

In  the  Senate,  the  biU  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska 
considered,  148 ;  seeking  now  to  obliterate  the  word 
** white'*  from  all  institutions  and  constitutions 
there,  148 ;  features  of  the  bill,  148 ;  amendment 
offered  relative  to  the  elective  franchise  in  this 
Territory,  148;  what  right  have  you  to  say  a  State 
shall  be  admitted  not  on  an  equality  with  every 
other  State  ?  149 ;  Nebraska  Is  not  a  State  now,  and  ex 
eluded  tzom  this  action,  149;  Is  this  proposition  fair 
to  the  people?  149;  terms  of  the  late  enabling  act, 
149;  the  late  proposition  to  the  Southern  States,  150 ; 
we  have  got  to  be  ruled  by  those  people  or  rule  them, 
160;  no  desire  to  exclude  Nebraska  from  the  Union, 
150;  it  only  proposes,  when  the  State  comes  in,  that  it 
shall  only  be  on  the  explicit  ground  that  there  shall 
be  no  denial  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  ground 
of  color,  150 ;  the  broad  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the 
States  has  been  asserted  here,  151 ;  the  terms  of  the 
enabling  act  have  not  been  complied  with,  151 ;  the 
principle  of  the  amendment,  151;  another  kindred 
doctrine,  152;  distinction  between  this  measure  and 
the  legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  152;  the 
admission  of  Tennessee,  152;  the  case  of  Missouri 
cited,  153 ;  the  proposition  hostile  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stalls,  153 ;  can  we  override  the  Consti- 
tution? 158;  nothing  to  do  with  the  negro  question, 
l&i ;  is  this  State  constitution  presented  to  us  by  the 
people  of  Nebraska  In  accordance  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence?  154;  the  right  to  vote  Is  not  one  of 
those  rights  referred  to  In  that  Declaration,  154;  the 
people  of  Nebraska  have  not  violated  the  condition 
prescribed  in  the  enabling  act,  155 ;  these  Territoties 
have  fairly  and  substantially  complied  with  all  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  them,  155 ;  the  thing  which 
Congress  is  authorized  to  do  is  the  admission  of  the 
State  Into  the  Union,  155 ;  the  condition  said  to  bo  of 
no  practical  importance,  155 ;  this  Is  a  Union  of  equal 
States,  166;  the  authority  of  Congress  to  aflbc  con- 
ditions to  the  admission  of  a  State,  156 ;  what  right 
can  yon  take  away  ?  167 ;  power  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, 157 ;  what  is  a  republican  form  of  government, 
157 ;  every  government  is  republican  in  form  which 
corresponds  with  the  governments  in  existence  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  158;  I  shall  vote  fo** 
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this  bin  with  an  my  heart,  158 ;  wo  are  neglecting  our 
duty  to  take  the  govcmmenta  of  the  rebel  States  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  158 ;  this  matter  of  admit- 
ting a  State  is  one  of  compact,  158;  what  inquiries 
proper  to  be  made,  150;  what  is  proposed  here,  159 ; 
every  step  in  this  discossion  shows  its  magnitude,  160 ; 
motion  to  a^joom  lost,  160 ;  no  reason  to  delay  the 
TOte,  160 ;  said  to  be  a  commonplace  question,  161 ;  can 
a  question  of  human  rights  be  a  technicality  ?  161 ;  this 
Constitution  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  this  body  so 
long  as  It  undertakes  to  disfranchise  persons  on  ac- 
count of  color,  161 ;  we  must  meet  this  question  as  it 
Is,  161 ;  powers  granted  by  the  Constltntlon,  1G2 ;  de- 
nied that  Congress  may  annex  as  ftmdamental  con- 
ditions any  requirements  it  may  see  fit,  162;  wo  liave 
an  equal  right  to  give  the  ballot  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, male  and  female,  162 ;  it  is  merely  converting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  into  a  mannfoctory  of 
new  States  and  new  State  constitutions,  162 ;  this  prin- 
ciple will  never  meet  the  approbation  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  163;  to  vote  for  this  amendment  is 
equivalent  to  rejecting  the  Constitution,  163 ;  nothing 
has  occurred  which  seems  of  such  evil  omen  as  the 
course  of  the  Senate,  168 ;  provisions  of  the  enabling 
act,  163 ;  three  things  required  as  conditions  prece- 
dent, 161 ;  Nebraska  fiiUs  in  aU,  161 ;  equaUty  of  aU 
men,  161, 165 ;  amendment  rejected,  166 ;  new  section 
moved,  166;  agreed  to,  and  biU  passed,  166. 

In  the  House,  an  amendment  offered,  166 ;  the  con- 
summation of  the  great  war  is  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  all  men  to  participate  in  the  Government  of 
the  country,  166 ;  we  have  recognized  the  doctrine  that 
the  right  of  sufttage  might  bo  Umited,  167 ;  any  power 
of  Congress  over  the  elective  franchise  has  been 
claimed  only  within  four  years,  167 ;  should  send  this 
question  back  to  the  people,  167 ;  idle  to  assert  that 
the  form  of  government  in  Nebraska  is  not  repub- 
lican, 167 ;  power  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  States, 
168 ;  what  was  the  repnbUc  contemplated  by  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  ?  168 ;  is  this  a  republic  y  168 ; 
different  views  about  the  amendment,  168 ;  its  adop- 
tion, 169 ;  bill  passed,  160. 

In  the  Senate,  the  amendment  considered,  169 ;  either 
Congress  has  the  power,  or  It  has  not,  to  declare  what 
shall  be  tiio  exercise  of  equal  rights  in  this  Territory, 
169 ;  provision  of  the  Constitution,  170 ;  amendment 
concurred  In,  170. 

In  the  Senate,  the  biU  returned  with  the  President's 
objections,  170 ;  passed  over  the  veto,  170. 

In  the  Senate,  the  biU  for  the  admisgion  of  Colora- 
do considered,  170 ;  amendment  relative  to  suffhtge 
moved,  170 ;  amendment  agreed  to,  171 ;  blU  passed, 
171. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado 
considered,  171 ;  amendment  moved  and  adopted,  171 ; 
bill  passed,  171 ;  Senate  concur,  172 ;  bill  returned 
with  the  objections  of  the  President,  172;  the  greatest 
subject  that  can  possibly  be  considered  by  Congress 
is  the  legitimate  discussion  of  this  bill,  172 ;  political 
power  in  this  country  Is  unfhirly  and  injuriously 
lodged,  and,  without  some  ftmdamental  amendment. 
Impossible  for  the  system  of  government  to  be  per- 
manent, 172 ;  bill  fails  to  pass,  173i 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  relative  to  the  territories  con- 
sidered, 173;  object  of  the  blU  is  to  prevent  any  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  color  in  any  of  the  territories, 
178;  amendments  adopted,  173;  bill  passed,  178 ;  do. 
in  the  House,  174. 

In  the  House,  the  biU  to  declare  valid  and  conclusive 
certain  proclamatiouB  of  the  President  considered, 


174;  we  go  to  an  anprecedentedl«i)gtlivkii«» 
dertake  to  adopt  the  proposed  tmoidmeBt  1*4;  vl* 
should  we  declare  that,  becaaee  mcs  b^  ifips;^ 
ments  under  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  pRn& 
prima  fade  evidence  that  aU  their  acti  were  £ik 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  SecretiiTo(Wtfi^ 
the  President  ?  174 ;  bin  passed,  171. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  considered,  ITS;  utmcf  b 
bill,  175 ;  amendment  moved,  175;  tedskntf  t^^ 
preme  Court,  175 ;  if  the  bill  p•Me^  tbe  <{oestiat{ 
the  validity  of  the  Prei^Ident's  ordenot  omrbr 
broDght  before  the  courts  of  the  United  Stite»  for  i^ 
▼estigation,  175 ;  first  time  a  aujoritr  of  Coigi» 
have  ever  committed  them^ves  to  thedo^dKftt; 
they  possess  omnipotence  under  the  Fe&id  CtaA^ 
tntlon,  176 ;  an  amnesty  bin  to  the  olBcen  sdni- 
diers  who  have  preserved  the  Uciim,  116;  Habef  ^ 
bill,  176 ;  no  clause  in  It  whldi  is  oncoDStltGtkBiLl*: 
does  not  relate  to  a  case  of  private  treqiisi.  177;  t.\ 
bm,  for  the  first  time  in  our  hibtorr,  ta^  ^ 
courts  to  investigate  a  case  bronstat  hefoR  Ikai^i 
citizen,  177;  previous  hiwa,  177;  itt prorktein; 
amendment  rejected  and  blU  passed,  ITSi 

In  the  House,  a  biU  to  repeal  the  13th  ndiflief  the 
act  to  suppress  InsubordinatioQ,  etc^  wU4*w- 
izQd  the  President  to  extend  pardon  to&abnoS- 
cers,  etc.,  178;  Congress  has  no  control orer lie pwff 
to  pardon  given  to  the  President  by  the  Cfl«si«a 
178 ;  no  necessity  tor  immediate  actica, ITS;  ci|)ed < 
the  bill  to  prevent  an  unwise  rertoittioi  of  pct^atr 
to  persons  engaged  in  arms  «;ainst  the  Oorewet 
179;  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Oommlttetadr^ 
back,  179 ;  effect  of  the  repeal  on  fl»piidoiS^P»P 
of  the  President,  179, 180;  it  is  propaiedtoBf«i*f 
18th  section  because  it  is  broader  than  in  Obe«=- 
tion,  180 ;  the  power  of  pardon  Ib  in  ihePre«W.*=*^ 
in  him  exclusively,  181 ;  the  power  of  the  Pwi**^  * 
pardon  is  comprehensive  ot  ererf  oftnce,««i>*' 
most  comprehensive  terms  of  the  E^Ush  !»?•!*• 
181 ;  all  proclamaUonsof  thePresidentopeiitMi*"* 
181 ;  no  necessity  for  action,  182;  odginal  lAdm- 
flscation  misnamed,  182 ;  the  great  ma«*<if  *f  S"*" 
cm  people  did  not  Incur  the  crime  of  tiaaa.^^ 
high  time  that  wholesale  accusatiooibadaisill'^- 
this  repeal  win  be  nnderatood  as  an  cxpn«i«  k? 
Congress  against  a  conciliatory  coowe  tatai  fe 
Southern  States,  183;  bill  passed,  18S. 

In  the  House,  a  biU  considered  tongBkiemifP*' 
ttom  office,  1&4;  iU  details,  lU;  alaoibilo'**"^^ 
seMlou  called  up,  184;  its  details,  IM;  ii  »»■?<" 
the  hypothesis  that  the  power  of  lewnl  doo  i^ 
rightfully  belong  to  the  President  ikiM.  ^'^  ^' 
people  have  rebuked  and  trodden  down  the  MWp* 
pretensions  of  the  Executive,  186;  ■"•^"^J'^. 
tivo  to  the  heads  of  departments  offered,  IS;  «"**^ 
of  two  propositions :  first,  the  heads  of  the  ie»«J^ 
partments  irremovablo  at  the  mere  pb*«rt  " 
President;  second,  authorizes  them  to  ippflh4»: 
subordinates,  185 ;  if  the  ftret  prenili,  ^  ^  *^^ 
reason  why  the  second  should  not,  1S5;  *^^^ 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  if  this  P«P^ 
is  adopted,  185;  this  is  a  radical  <*«*'^'^', 
emment  of  the  United  Stotes,  186;  the  P"*^^ 
fraught  with  future  embarrassment  and  'o«*^*r7 
186;  what  right  has  a  head  ofadepartnent  to  «?^ 
except  it  be  that  poUcy  established  ^X^**^ 
pracUce  which  it  is  proposed  to  change  his  wo^ 
too  often  and  too  long  in  the  C3oTenuBeal-»' 
amendment  rejected  and  the  blU  pawd,  ^  .^ 
In  the  Senate,  bUl  reported  from  ths  jo'a'  «.w  "^ 
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mittee  on  Retrenchment,  with  motion  to  strike  oat  all 
and  Insert  a  new  bill,  187 ;  why  should  the  heads  of 
departments  be  made  an  exception  ?  187 ;  reason  why 
ix>t  excepted,  1S7 ;  Secretaries,  creatures  of  the  laws 
and  not  of  the  Constitution,  188;  their  connection 
with  the  President  a  peculiar  one,  188 ;  practice  of 
former  years,  188 ;  seyeral  distinct  subjects  comprised 
in  this  bill,  188;  details,  188;  amendments  moved, 
180 ;  the  question  is  simply  whether  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  shall  or  shall  not  be  observed, 
180 ;  what  doett  the  bill  provide  ?  190 ;  views  of  Stoiy, 
190 ;  decisions  the  other  way,  190 ;  what  will  yon  gain 
by  this  crusade  on  the  Fxesident  T 190 ;  amendment, 
190;  Confpress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  pass 
this  bill,  190 ;  views  of  the  fhuners  of  the  Constitution, 
191 ;  tlie  bill  only  undertakes  to  control  what  has 
been  confessed  by  the  advocates  of  this  power  to  be 
an  abuse  of  the  Executive  authority,  191 :  all  the  bill 
proposes  is  to  say  in  substance  that  when  a  man,  under 
the  Constitution,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  President, 
is  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  he 
shall  hold  until  his  successor  Is  nominated  by  the 
President  and  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  191 ;  on  what  ground  of  power 
is  this  blU  proposed?  192;  only  two  possible  locations 
for  the  power  of  removal  under  the  Constitution,  193 ; 
what  does  the  bill  do  ?  192 ;  this  senatorial  pretension 
examined,  192;  what  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the 
Senate  by  the  possession  and  exercise  of  this  power? 
193 ;  give  to  the  Senate  domination  over  the  Executive 
to  an  extent  not  contemplated,  193 ;  ftirther  amend- 
ment offered,  198  ;«a  sweeping  proposition,  193;  it 
will  give  strength  and  merit  to  the  bill,  lO-i;  the 
PreaideDC  announced  he  means  *^  to  kick  out  of  office  " 
preiicnt  incumbents,  194;  all  legittlation  of  this  kind 
very  dangerous  in  iUelf,  IM;  what  a  state  of  things 
if  all  minor  custom-house  officers  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  confirmation  1 194;  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
proper  department  is  properly  responsible,  195 ;  num- 
ber of  removals  and  appointments  by  President  John- 
eon,  195 ;  what  is  there  alarming  in  it  ?  196 ;  the  Presi- 
dent has  usurped  the  powers  of  Congress  on  a  colossal 
scale,  196;  the  duty  of  the  hour  is  the  protection  of 
loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  against  the  President,  196 ; 
are  you  ready  to  apply  the  remedy  according  to  the 
measure  of  your  powers  ?  196 ;  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  crisis,  197 ;  amendment  lost,  197 ;  moved  to  except 
the  Secretaries,  197 ;  lost,  197 ;  bill  passed,  197. 

In  the  House,  motion  to  amend  by  striking  ont  the 
words  relating  to  the  Secretaries,  198 ;  carried,  198. 

In  the  Senate,  amendment  of  the  House  considered, 
198 ;  Senate  refuse  to  concur,  198 ;  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  conference,  199 ;  report  a^ecd  to  in  both 
Hoasos,  199 ;  bill  returned  by  the  President,  199 ;  pas- 
sage over  the  veto,  199. 

In  the  House,  resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  in  Maryland,  200. 

In  the  House,  charges  of  impeachment  against  the 
President,  200;  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
200;  further  resolutions,  201 ;  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  impeachment  of  the  President,  201 ; 
minority  report,  201. 

In  the  House,  resolution  relative  to  an  invealigation 
of  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  offered,  202;  report  of 
committee,  202;  the  "LouisUna  Bill,**  202 ;  principles 

of  the  bill,  203. 

In  the  Senate,  resolutions  declaring  the  true  princi- 
ples of  construction  offered,  204. 

In  the  House,  resolutions  relative  to  reconstruction 
offered,  2!M;  a  bill  for  the  restoration  to  the  States 


lately  in  insurrection  of  their  political  rights  offered, 
204, 205 ;  what  are  the  great  questions  that  now  divide 
the  nation  ?  206 ;  meaning  of  terms,  206 ;  the  legislative 
power  is  the  sole  guardian  of  sovereignty,  206 ;  what 
power  has  the  President  over  a  subject  till  Congress 
has  legislated  upon  it  ?  206 ;  though  the  President  is 
Commander- In-Cblef,  Congress  is  his  commander,  206 ; 
Congress  denies  the  right  of  the  President  to  re- 
construct, 906 ;  further  views  of  policy,  207;  Congress 
denies  that  the  old  rebel  States  have  any  existence, 
207;  to  be  regretted  that  Inconsiderate  Bepublicans 
ever  supposed  the  slight  amendments  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  would  satisfy  the  reforms  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  Government,  207 ;  this  bill  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  207;  insure  the  a»cendency  of  the 
Union  party,  20T ;  what  is  negro  equality  ?  207. 

Two  bills  now  pending  before  the  House,  SOS ;  at- 
tempts made  by  these  two  measures  to  induce  the 
House  to  depart  ttom  what  has  hitherto  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Beconstruction,  208;  what 
has  been  done  thus  fkr  by  the  Committee  on  Recon- 
struction, 209 ;  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, its  object,  209 ;  a  declaration  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  Joint  committee,  209 ;  thb  bill  totally  ignores  the 
first  duty  of  Congress  to  give  the  protection  of  law  to 
life  and  property  in  disorganixed  States,  209 ;  what  do 
the  Legislatures  of  the  loyal  States  say  ?  209. 

Object  of  the  bill  to  remove  certain  incongruities  In 
the  Constitution,  210 ;  to  get  rid  of  the  Constitution, 
210 ;  the  decision  in  the  Milligan  case  denounced  as 
Infamous,  210 ;  Is  the  Court  to  be  stricken  down  ?  210 ; 
three  leading  objects  in  this  measure,  210 :  to  get  rid 
of  the  Supreme  Court— to  depose  the  President— to 
correct  "incongruities'*  in  the  Constitution,  210;  the 
doctrine  that  this  Government  can  make  conquest  of 
any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  is  at  war  with  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Government,  211. 

If  this  becomes  a  law,  it  will  be  found  defective  In 
that  it  does  not  afford  any  protection  to  the  loyal  class 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  communities,  211 ; 
how  do  we  stand  to-day  ?  211 ;  efforts  made  relative  to 
Impartial  suffrage  in  the  Territories,  212;  will  any 
tiling  more  favorable  be  granted  to  the  rebel  States 
than  is  reijnired  of  the  Territories,  212 ;  if  this  bill 
should  pa«8,  and  we  go  on  with  the  impeachment,  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country  will  stand  still,  wait- 
ing the  result,  212;  the  people  have  already  decided 
several  points  of  this  great  controversy,  213 ;  that  they 
would  trust  to  Congress  rather  than  to  the  Executive, 
213;  what  does  the  bill  propose?  213;  have  we  the 
power  to  pass  It?  214;  demands  of  the  national  will 
for  certain  changes  in  the  Constitution,  214;  relative 
to  future  attempts  at  secession.  214, 

Amendment  offered  to  ^Ixth  section  of  the  bill,  215 ; 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction, 
216 ;  report  of  the  committee,  216 ;  a  bill  to  put  under 
governments  ten  States  now  without  governments, 
216;  reason  why  no  governments  have  been  provided, 
217 ;  for  two  years  in  a  sUte  of  anarchy,  217 ;  features 
of  the  bill,  217;  most  complete  of  ail  the  plans  pro- 
poped,  217 ;  founded  on  the  law  of  nations,  217. 

What  docs  the  bill  provide  ?  218 ;  on  what  is  it 
founded  ?  218 ;  the  preamble  does  not  embrace  a  single 
truth,  218;  these  States  are  States  within  the  Union, 
218;  no  constitutional  power  to  pass  this  bill,  218; 
power  claimed  under  the  law  of  nations,  218 ;  what  is 
the  territory  of  these  SUtes  ?  210 ;  who  are  the  people 
of  these  States  ?  219. 

This  bill  is  the  exercise  of  the  highest  possible 
power  of  les;islation  which  can  be  cxercl^sed  nndcr 
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the  Constitation  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
219;  every  act  of  legislation  thus  fiir  exclades  the 
doctrine  that  these  are  conquered  States,  219 ;  how, 
then,  can  military  governments  be  fostened  on  them, 
219;  by  the  rebellion  they  sncceeded  in  overturning 
their  previously  existing  State  govcmmenta,  219; 
ready  to  set  aside  by  law  all  these  illegal  govern- 
ments, 220 ;  on  the  state  of  tocts  presumed  by  the  op- 
position it  is  monstrous  to  pass  this  bill,  220 ;  charac- 
ter of  the  bill,  220 ;  a  simple  abrogation  of  all  attempts 
for  the  time  to  protect  the  Southern  people  by  the  or- 
dinary exercise  of  civil  authority,  220 ;  the  most  ex- 
treme measure  that  can  be  enacted  by  this  Congress 
or  any  legislative  body,  221 ;  a  necessity  calls  for  it, 
221 ;  proper  course  for  this  Congress,  221 ;  not  a  pre- 
cedent we  should  be  willing  to  establish,  ^1 ;  what 
the  bill  proposes  to  do,  221 ;  moved  to  refer  to  Judicia- 
ry Committee,  with  instructions,  222 ;  lost,  222;  origi- 
nal bill  paesed,  222. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  considered,  222 ;  amendment 
offered,  222 ;  impartial  suffirage  wanted,  223 ;  amend- 
ment moved,  223 ;  wisest  course  is  to  pass  this  bill, 
then  the  Louisiana  Bill,  223 ;  principle  of  the  bill  that 
the  rebel  States  have  been  conquered,  223 ;  held  by 
the  sword  and  the  right  of  conquest,  224 ;  the  bill  is 
simply  in  the  nature  of  an  article  of  war,  SS4 ;  if  con- 
stitutional government  is  struck  down,  it  matters 
little  whether  there  is  impartial  snffirage  or  manhood 
suffrage,  224 ;  what  are  we  doing  ?  224 ;  the  Southern 
people  will  prefer  military  government  to  universal  suf- 
frage, 225 ;  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  condition  in 
which  tho  States  are  placed  in  consequence  of  rebel- 
lion, 225 ;  recognition  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
Dex)artmente  of  the  Government,  226 ;  facts,  226 ;  what 
is  proposed  by  the  bin  without  amendment,  226;  a 
confession  to  the  world  that  our  institutions  are  a 
failure,  227 ;  objections  to  the  amendment,  227 ;  other 
objections,  223 ;  I  shall  not  vote  to  degrade  suffrage, 
228 ;  what  is  this  measure  ?  228 ;  Its  features,  228 ; 
powers  of  the  commanders,  ^9 ;  tho  bill  is  an  open 
confession  that  republican  government  is  a  fdlure, 
229 ;  amendment  suggested,  229. 

l^Iotion  to  strike  out  all  after  the  first  word  of  the 
preambfc,  and  insert  a  new  bill,  229 ;  the  new  bill, 
229 ;  amendments  offered,  230 ;  the  principle  of  the 
bill  is  contained  in  the  first  two  lines,  231 ;  its  fea- 
tures, 231 ;  the  rebellion  has  swept  away  all  the  civil 
governments  in  the  Southern  States,  231 ;  States  or- 
ganized by  the  former  President,  232;  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  bill  is  put  for  justification  are  not 
correct,  232 ;  what  is  the  signification  of  the  first  lloe 
of  the  preamble  ?  233 ;  what  is  meant  by  legal  St^te 
governments?  233;  not  governments  in  tho  sense  of 
the  Constitution,  233;  amendment  agreed  to,  233 ;  bill 
passed,  233. 

In  the  HouRC,  the  question  on  concurring  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  considered,  283;  it  pro- 
poses to  reconstruct  tho  Stato  governments  through 
the  agency  of  disloyal  men,  234;  it  contains  every 
thing  but  protection,  234;  we  take  tho  management 
from  the  General  of  the  Army  and  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  231 ;  why  so  anxious  to  proclaim 
universal  amnesty  ?  235 ;  pass  this  bill,  you  open  the 
fiood-gates  of  misery,  285 ;  what  does  it  demand  of 
the  Southern  people  ?  235 ;  details,  235 ;  puts  tho 
bayonet  to  the  breast  of  every  rebel  In  the  South,  236 ; 
most  wicked  and  abominable  measure,  236 ;  abrogates 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  237 ;  House  re- 
fuse to  concur  with  the  Senate,  237. 

In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  insist  considered,  287 ; 


what  will  be  the  result  of  a  conference?  237;  Viqtpe 
aside  a  conference,  you  set  aside  erery  Jawand^aeS 
cent  measure  of  protection,  288 ;  each  a  bfB  as  ve  wc 
cannot  become  a  law  at  this  ees8Son,23B ;  tbeqvKxt 
is  a  radical  elementary  principle,  which  eaimei  ^ 
abandoned  nnder  the  report  of  a  confodce  ttmm^ 
tee,  238 ;  how  are  we  to  compromise?  3» ;  a  pocfe: 
veto  to  be  avoided,  239 ;  the  bin  iB  iKmidly  dOxsw 
240 ;  its  good  features,  »tO;  its  dcfteti,  MO;  ft  p^n 
the  ballot  for  the  first  time  in  the  bands  of  the  vt^v 
negro  population  of  the  Sonthem  States^  Ml;  ftei^ 
plea  the  negro  by  no  restrictioii,  Sll ;  we  want  ackr 
black  nor  white  oligarchies,  241 ;  Senate  aaiesdiBeaa. 
as  amended,  concurred  in,  941. 

In  the  Senate,  the  amendments  of  the  Boee  no- 
sidered,  242 ;  do.  concurred  in,  M3;  biS  ntsxmi  tf 
tho  President  with  objcctioxis,  and  passed,  Stt;  an 
passed  at  this  session,  244. 

Objections  of  the  President  to  tbe  aroiy  apffofca- 
tion  bill,  244 ;  deprives  the  President  of  coa^ictks: 
fhnctions  as  Commander-in-Chief,  d44 :  cbsa^  of  dae 
for  the  meeting  of  Congress,  944 ;  close  of  die  seocci 
session  of  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  d44. 

First  session  of  Fortieth  Ckmgress  ccEtoed,  S44: 
list  of  members,  244 ;  motion  to  elect  a  Spotei;  MS : 
sixteen  absent  States,  2£> ;  not  a  legal  conrt-^frail 
Congress,  245 ;  protest  of  memberss  ^ ;  c^^iEt  cf 
Speaker,  246. 

In  the  Senate,  resolutions  reil&tiTe  to 

246. 

In  tho  House,  resolution  reiatiTe  to 
also,  to  continuing  the  inyeaiigatioa  of  Ha 
against  tho  President  offered,  246 ;  a  btH  to  perU 
for  a  more  efficient  government  in  the  Soot^n  S^s^ 
reported,  247 ;  its  featores,  247 ;  passed,  243. 

In  the  Senate,  a  substitute  adopted  for  fbtBm^ 
bill,  2i8;  passed,  249. 

In  the  House,  amendment  of  the  Setait  sBcsded 
and  concurred  in,  249 ;  Senate  reA^c  to  ooacsi;  fS6: 
«)nfcrence,  ^0 ;  report,  MO ;  agreed  to,  9;  63 
vetoed,  258 ;  passed,  350  ;  bill  reiatif*  to  csai*- 
cation  reported,  250 ;  postjKMied,  251 ;  trceet  ^ttx, 
261. 

Second  meeting  of  Congress,  251 ;  memben ; 
251,252;  resolutions  offered,  252 ;  ftuth«r 
to  the  Reconstraction  Act  reported,  262 ;  the  lA  ^ 
amended  and  passed,  ^3. 

In  the  Senate,  House  bill  amended  bra  ra^ms* 
253 ;  the  substitute,  263;  passed,  353 ;  aaoded  is  t^ 
House  and  returned,  254 ;  report  on  the  Boom  MB»ai~ 
ments,  254;  the  Senate  non-coneiir,  255;  coBferoicr, 
265;  report,  255;  adopted,  256;  vetoed  by  the  Tsair 
dent,  255;  passed  over  the  Teto,  255;  mi^tq^at.  &w- 
Joumments  of  Congress,  SS5. 
OmMctietU.—DemocnUc  Mass  Conrentiiw.  958;  uas 
bllng  of  the  Republican  Convention.  256;  raolciks*^ 
256 ;  meeting  of  the  Democratic  State  €>»veatka.5F 
resolutions,  266 ;  result  of  the  electiozi,  25B ;  pafi2^ 
standing  of  the  Legislature,  256 ;  Workii^atcB's  C.> 
vention,  266 ;  debt,  257 ;  Sute  tax,  257 ;  exp«iJt=r!% 
257 ;  'Valuation  of  property,  »7 ;  9(dioo1  ftmd,  SK ;  *- 
claims,  257;  banks,  257;  charitable  iastltatipai,  r 
penitentiary,  257 ;  births,  257;  increase  of  popakcu- 
257;  marriages,  257;  deaths,  257;  miiitia,  Sfie:  <*^ 
emor's  views  on  Federal  aflhirs,  S58:  taxatioottf  F^ 
oral  bonds,  25S ;  manhood  suffrage,  258 ;  State  c^-a-' 
258 ;  temperance  laws,  258 ;  preserratkm  of  iik  is 
rivers,  258. 
CoNNESs,  Jomr.— Senator  flrom  Califivnla,  ISI ;  oa 
Btructlon,  237. 
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CoRNBLiuB,  Pktxb  YON.— Birth,  258;  artistic  career,  259 ; 
death,  258. 

Cb/ton.— Decrease  in  productiozi,  feO;  total  prod  act  for 
the  year,  259 ;  exports  to  foreign  ports,  259 ;  conBump- 
tion  in  United  States,  260 ;  prices,  960 ;  production  in 
other  conntries,  260 ;  consumption  of,  in  Europe,  260; 
cotton  tax,  260;  report  of  committee  appointed  at 
Paris  Exposition  on  the  future  supply  of  cotton,  261. 

Cousin,  Viotob.— Birth,  261 ;  literary  career,  261 ;  works, 
363 ;  death,  261. 

Cowan,  Edoab. — Senator  trmn  Pennsylyania,  131 ;  moved 
an  amendment  to  suffrage  biU  of  District  of  Columbia, 
IM,  196 ;  on  the  reading  qualification  for  voters,  140, 
141 ;  on  suffrage  in  Nebraska,  164 ;  on  removals  from 
office,  190, 195. 

CuaonNos,  D.  H.— Trial  for  refusing  take  the  test  oath  in 
Miasouri,  622. 


Davis,  Adseieul  Chaxelzs  H.— In  command  of  South  At- 
lantic squadron,  528. 

Davts,  Gabbktt.— Senator  from  Kentucky,  181 ;  on  fe- 
male suffrage,  188. 

Davis,  Jbffbrson.— Petition  of,  for  writ  ot  habeas  corput, 
SXn.    See  MUUary  CommissioM. 

DAT,  JEBBXiAH.--Birth,  262 ;  educational  career,  262, 263 ; 
death,  262. 

De  Bow,  Jajcbs  Dunwoodt  Brownbon.— Birth,  263 ;  ed- 
itorial labors,  263 ;  death,  263. 

Delano,  Colukbus.— Representative  from  Ohio,  131 ;  on 
Buflhige  in  Nebraska,  167. 

ifetotcartf.— Development,  264;  acts  of  the  Legislature, 
264 ;  public  whipping,  264 ;  education,  264 ;  agriculture, 
264 ;  BuiThige,  264 ;  Equal  Rights  Convention,  264 ;  reso- 
lutions, 2M ;  decision  in  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  265 ;  political  standing  of 
the  Legislature,  265. 

Delvto,  Hbbb  von.— Connection  with  railroads  in  Bns- 
sia,  687. 

2?«nmarJb.— Belgning  Boverefgn,  265;  heir-apparent,  265 ; 
area,  265;  population,  266 ;  budget,  265;  public  debt, 
265;  army,  265;  navy,  266;  commerce,  265;  present 
Constitution,  265;  Rigsdag,  265;  religion,  265;  free- 
dom, 265 ;  titular  privileges,  265 ;  treaty  with  United 
States  for  sale  of  West  India  posBessions,  265 ;  efforts 
to   obtain  retrocession  of  Schleswig  from  Prussia, 

sOtl. 

Dewet,  Chibteb.— Birth,  266;  education,  266;  acquire- 
ments and  labors,  266 ;  character,  266 ;  death,  266. 

J)ipU»natic  Cbrre^j9on(f«n<^.— Alabama  claims,  267 ;  Secre- 
tary Seward's  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  267 ;  Lord  Stan- 
ley's instructions  to  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  on  the  queB- 
tion  of  arbitration,  270;  Secretary  Seward's  reply, 
271 ;  views  of  the  British  Government  on  Mr.  Seward's 
dispatch,  271;  ikilure  of  the  proposal  to  arbitrate, 
272;  Mr.  Seward's  dispatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  272;  Mr. 
Adams's  reply,  272 ;  the  Spanish-American  war,  272 ; 
propositions  of  Government  at  Washington  to  South 
American  states,  272;  purchase  of  Danish  West  In- 
dia Islands,  272;  France  and  Mexico,  272;  letter  of 
Minister  Dix  to  Secretary  Seward,  272. 

Disciples  cf  C%ri«^.— Number  of  preachers  and  members, 
273;  denominational  institutions,  273;  periodicals, 
273 ;  foreign  churches,  273 ;  Income  and  expenditures, 
273. 

District  qf  C\)^umMa.— Bill  to  regulate  Buffhtge  in,  passed, 
147. 

Dixon,  Jaxeb.— Senator  from  Connecticut,  131 ;  moves  a 
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reading  and  writing  Anendment  to  the  aulibige  bill  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  189. 

Dodge,  Williax  B.— Representative  from  New  York, 
131 ;  on  reconstruction,  212. 

Dominion  of  CVinacfa.— OrganiEation,  273 ;  local  govern- 
ments, 274 ;  important  political  changes  and  results, 
274;  meeting  of  Colonial  Conference  in  London,  274; 
delegates,  274;  proceedings,  274,  275;  royal  proclama- 
tion, 275 ;  inauguration  of  the  union,  275 ;  political  feuds 
and  animosities,  275 ;  formation  of  provincial  govern- 
ments, 276 ;  result  of  the  election,  276 ;  meeting  of  Par- 
liaifient,  276;  speech  of  the  Governor-General,  276; 
proceed in^irs  of  Parliament,  277;  resignation  of  Mr. 
Gait,  Minister  of  Finance,  277;  failure  of  the  Commer- 
cial Bank,  277 ;  Parliaments  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
277 ;  changes  in  local  government,  ?78 ;  area  and  pop- 
ulation, 278;  commerce  and  tonnage,  278;  finances, 
278. 

DooLiTTLB,  Jaxes  R.— Senator  from  Wisconsin,  131;  on 
female  suflOrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  139 ;  on  re- 
construction, 225, 230;  on  Bufflnge  in  Nebraska,  153. 


Eaxsb,  Chables.— Birth,  279;  public  career,  279;  death, 
279. 

Eastern  CVluirAe^.— Armenians,  279;  Nestorians,  280: 
Jacobites,  280 ;  Copts,  280 ;  Abyssinians,  281. 

.£Sn/a(2or.— President,  281 ;  area  and  population,  281 ;  ex- 
ports, 281 ;  movements  of  shipping,  281 ;  dissatisflic- 
tion  with  the  administration,  281 ;  resignation  of  the 
cabinet,  281 ;  do.  of  the  President,  281 ;  reconstruction 
of  the  cabinet,  281 ;  acts  of  Congress,  282. 

Edx UNDB,  Geoboe  F.— Senator  from  Vermont,  181 ;  on 
suffrage  In  Nebraska,  161;  moves  an  amendment  to 
the  Nebraska  Bill,  166, 169 ;  moves  an  amendment  to 
the  Colorado  BUI,  170 ;  on  removals  from  office,  187, 
189, 193, 197. 

Education  and  Educational  iVio^reM.— Rapid  advance  in 
education,  28^  progress  of  female  education,  282;  en- 
dowments to  literary  instttutions,  282;  polytechnic 
echoolB,  282 ;  agricultural  collegefl,  288 ;  professional 
education,  283 ;  higher  education  of  women,  283 ;  prog- 
ress of  public  school  education,  285 ;  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Education  by  Congress,  284 ;  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  Southern  States,  284 ;  education  of 
poor  whites  and  freedmen,  284 ;  perversion  of  school 
frinds,  284 ;  efforts  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  284 ; 
Mr.  Peabody's  donation,  284 ;  trusteeB  of  the  donation, 
284;  organization  of  the  board,  285;  regulations  for 
the  disbursement  of  the  ftind,  285 ;  educational  ftindB 
of  the  Western  States,  285. 

JS^/.— Government,  286;  area  and  population,  280; 
finances.  286 ;  army,  286 ;  tonnage,  286 ;  commerce,  280 ; 
Intercourse  of  the  Pacha  with  civilized  nations,  286 ; 
slave-trade,  286 ;  recall  of  troops  from  Crete,  287 ;  in- 
tervention in  behalf  of  English  captives  in  Abyssinia, 
287 ;  troops  sent  to  Abyssinia,  287 ;  Suez  Canal,  287. 

Electricity.— Cony enioTL  of  dynamic  Into  electrical  force, 
287;  Belf-augmentation  of  the  power  of  a  magnet, 
288 ;  another  form  of  the  dynamo-magnetic  machine, 
288;  the  electrical  condition  of  the  earth,  289;  polar- 
ization of  the  electrodes,  290 ;  improvements  of  bat- 
teries, 290;  new  electrical  apparatus,  291 ;  a  new  vol- 
taic pUe,  291;  self-registering  electric  thermometer, 
291;  electric  clocks,  292;  cost  of  the  electric  light, 
292;  electric  light  regulator,  298;  electric  light  for 
buoyB,  298 ;  engraving  by  electricity,  283 ;  aeparating 
silver  fh>m  lead  by  electricity,  294 ;  other  useful  ap- 
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plicatioDB  of  electricity,  2Qt;  experiments  in  elec- 
trolysis, 2»5 ;  visibility  of  the  electric  spark,  285;  ef- 
fects of  electricity  on  seeds,  295;  observations  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  295;  electrical  coaotrics,  296. 

Eldridob,  Cixabi.es  a.— Representative  (torn  Wisconsin, 
.     131 ;  on  reconstruction,  210, 219,  236. 

EuoT,  Thomas  D.— Representative  from  Hassachosetts, 
131 ;  on  investi^ting  the  New  Orleans  riot,  202. 

EaniANijEL,  Victor.— King  of  Italy,  birth  and  accession, 
408. 

EjfOLza,  William  Morrison.— Birth,  296;  career,  296; 
literary  labors,  206;  death,  296. 

Europe.^Aien  and  population,  296;  continued  political 
notation,  297;  C!onfederation  of  German  States,  297; 
oflhirs  in  Austria,  297;  policy  of  Russia,  297;  matters 
in  Denmark.  297 ;  disturbances  in  Turkey,  297;  Fenian 
a^Utlon  in  Great  Britain,  297 ;  Reform  party,  297;  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  Govcrument  in  Spain,  297; 
new  Constitution  in  Austria,  298;  elections  in  Gelr- 
many,  France,  and  Italy,  298. 

Evans,  Georob.— Birth,  298;  career,  208;  death,  298. 

Etrb,  ex-Governor  of  Jamaica.— His  arrest,  414. 


Faradat,  Michael.- Birth,  298;  education,  293;  scien- 
tific researches,  299 ;  works,  299 ;  death,  298. 

Farraout,  Admiral.— In  command  of  the  European 
squadron,  626. 

Fenian  Brotherhood.— Aciiyity^  299 ;  efforts  to  obtain  bel- 
ligerent  rights,  299 ;  nprisinpr  in  Ireland,  299 ;  conven- 
tions and  public  meetings,  299 ;  invasion  of  Canada, 
300 ;  meeting  of  Fenian  Congress,  300 ;  proceedings, 
300;  reports,  300;  Fenian  riot  at  Manchester,  300; 
union  of  Roberts  and  Stephens  parties,  300 ;  address 
of  Senate,  300 ;  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  800. 

Febsendkn,  William  P.— Senator  from  Maine,  131 ;  on 
suffrage  in  Nebraska,  158 ;'  on  repeal  of  the  amnesty 
clause,  178;  on  removals  ftom  office,  188, 194 ;  on  re- 
construction, 238. 

FiKLi),  David  Ditdlbt.- Birth,  801 ;  studies,  801 ;  labors, 
301 ;  death,  301. 

Fhwruxs  qf  the  United  States, —Improved  aspect  of  fiscal 
affairs.  302 ;  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  802 ;  estimates  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  802;  reduction  of  the  debt, 
8(^ ;  change  in  the  character  of  the  debt,  302 ;  state- 
ment of  indebtedness  June  80,  803;  summary  state- 
ment (^  debt  November  1,  304;  views  respecting  the 
excess  of  currency,  8(M ;  contraction  of  the  currency, 
304 ;  prospective  resumption  of  specie  pajrments,  304 ; 
consolidation  of  the  debt,  304;  Importance  of  con- 
tracting the  currency,  805 ;  views  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  805;  opposition  views,  305;  retiring  the 
circulation  of  national  banks,  306 ;  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment respecting  specie  payments,  806;  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  806 ;  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  debt,  806,  807 ;  reduction  of  debt,  307 ;  opinion 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  807 ;  sources 
of  revenue,  808;  ability  of  the  country  to  sustain 
taxation,  808;  amount  of  business  In  leading  commer- 
cial cities,  808 ;  consumption  of  various  necessities, 
309 ;  fall  in  prices,  809 ;  operation  of  the  revenue  law, 
In  regard  to  available  sources  of  revenue,  809 ;  tax  on 
spirits,  809 ;  tax  on  fermented  liquors,  809 ;  on  tobac« 
CO,  809;  receipts  from  stamps,  309,  310;  recapitula- 
tion of  receipts,  810;  redemption  of  bonds,  810 ;  report 
of  Senate  Finan(»  Committee,  810 ;  daily  prices  of 
gold  at  New  York,  311 ;  bullion  deposited  at  the  Bilnt, 
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812;  prices  of  railroad  shares,  812;  Lmporti  i^  ex- 
ports of  specie,  312. 

FmcK,  William  £.— Representative  from  Ohio,  IS. :  a 
reconstruction,  218. 

Flakders,  Benjamw  F.— Governor  of  LouisUma,  43. 

Florida.— Wu\e  a  part  of  Third  Military  "D'atrkxZi 
placed  under  Colonel  SpragHe,  813 ;  divistion  c?  ±' 
State  into  districts  for  registiatioa,  SU;  GcrertL' 
Walker's  proclamation  respecting  Yacandes  la  c"-" 
offices,  313;  orders  respecting  secret  BH^tln;^  < 
armed  blacks,  313 ;  first  appointment  to  cirfl  cMcf.  H 
the  military  commander,  813 ;  RepaUican  Coor&i.it 
met  at  Tallahassee,  813 ;  re^:»cratio9i  d  volen,  3i: . 
Older  prohibiting  civil  officers  firona  using  inta^sce  a 
reconstruction,  313;  convention  to  ozpinize  Vda 
Conservative  party,  813;  resolutioaiB.  SIS;  additiia:. 
orders  to  civil  officers  respecting  tbeir  infliwnrr  im  r~ 
conf'truction,313;  continued  efTorls  to  oi;ga&lze  s  C  ^• 
servative  party,  814;  results  of  rezistzatioe,  C4; 
order  relative  to  an  election,  314 ;  instroctioiM  fc^  r^ 
viising  registration  lists,  814 ;  result  of  the  ebct: «. 
815 ;  question  as  to  the  legality  of  tbe  zaea^arcs  re- 
lating to  reconstruction,  815 ;  removdl  of  s^ertSt,  SL3 : 
education,  815 ;  immigration,  815. 

Foster,  Latatette  S.— Senator  fhna  Goonedkaft,  tSl : 
on  the  reading  qualification  for  voters,  Itt. 

Fould,  AcRiLLB.— Birth,  815 ;  political  career,  Si: &stl 
815. 

JVonce.— Emperor  and  heir-apparent,  S16 ;  area  aai  fe^z 
lation,  816 ;  population  of  chief  cities,  818 :  intBRfKirj 
features  of  population,  316 ;  annexation  of  colocs^. 
816;  population  of  colonial  po<sessio«i«.  Zi€i  b^^z^ 
317 ;  army,  817 ;  fleet,  817 ;  commerce,  SIT,  SIS : » 
ment  of  shipping,  318 ;  merdiant  navy,  31d ;  rttsc 
education,  318 ;  Emperor's  dewee  coIK^etmiE^ 
In  the  administration,  313;  text  of  letter  tottelCs- 
Ister  of  State,  318 ;  text  of  the  decree,  S19 ;  rwijEi-Tni 
of  the  ministers,  319 ;  sitting  of  the  Cbaabcrs.  ^  . 
reference  of  the  Emperor  to  Qennaa  aad  Xcxias 
questions,  819 ;  reference  to  qneetio&a  of  mkk  ;t4<7 . 
830 ;  resignation  of  Count  Walcwski,  Pr«^J«t  of  ib* 
Assembly,  890 ;  result  of  the  electionn,  39 :  iettercf  ibe 
•J^peror  respecting  the  means  of  interooansaracaftkr 
in  France,  ^0 ;  opening  of  the  Intermtknd  KxSxl^ 
tion,  830 ;  new  session  of  the  Cham  ben,  321 :  tpen^ 
of  the  Emperor,  831 ;  the  Oerman  qneetiosi.  EU ;  i^ ' 
Boman  question,  831 ;  foreign  policy,  321 ;  coofcnoce 
on  the  monetary  question,  822. 

J^ViMdOT^n.— Condition,  323 ;  exercise  sofltage,  42* ;  edso 
tlon,  323 ;  report  of  Gen.  Howard,  3£i.  S^ 

FRSMNanirrsEN,  Frederick  T. — Senai^r  ttoBi  New  Jer- 
sey, 131 ;  on  the  leading  qualification  fir  voterv  IC : 
on  removals  from  office,  ISO ;  on  reocmetracUcm.  29. 

French  .EtcW&«ftw.— Origin,  SH;  cambers  of  cxhlb^f*. 
S34;  previous  exhibitions,  ^4;  plan  of  the  £x^'> 
tlon,  824;  ventilation,  835;  civil  engiDeerin;  ec 
public  works,  825;  electricity,  338;  subtDariiw  cft^> 
839 ;  Insulating  material,  330 ;  electro-ballistic  apfci> 
tuB,  830;  electric  engravlng-madtlne^  Sil ;  e>cth:T 
applied  to  stocking-looms,  331 ;  beHograpky.  333 :  ir  : 
and  steel,  833;  splegolclscn,  335;  tnuiasxlxska  - 
power,  835 ;  cutting-tools,  336 ;  sewing-mv^hwa.  S^ . 
military  appliances  and  models,  337 ;  models  sod  jt^ 
of  mining,  ©8 ;  working  of  mines.  338 ;  boriss.  ?«» 
drilling,  and  coal-cutting  macbinf»,  S9;  ooii<^^-: 
machines,  M);  coal-pit  fittings,  341;  new  pria  < 
Parlt«,  841;  pneumatic  tubes,  343;  artificial  fa»* 
and  terra-cotta,  843;  laces,  315;  prizes,  SC;  S«^ 
medals,  845  ;  sliver  medals,  316 ;  bronze  meda^  3lf ; 
honorable  mention,  347. 
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S78 ;  reform  schools  In  Ensland  and  Wales,  879 ;  crime 

G  in  Ireland,  879 ;  crime  in  Scotland.  379. 

Greece.— Area,  population,  financci,  380 ;  nrmy  and  navy, 

GxjiTTELD,  JA3fB9  A.— Representative  tfom  Ohio,  131 ;  on  880 ;  commerce,  3S0 ;  regency,  absence  and  marrinije 

roconati  action,  236.  of  the  King,  880 ;  foreign  relations,  880 ;  loan  for  mili- 

Garibald;,  Giusefpi.— ExpediUon  against  the  Papal  tary  preparations,  3S0 ;  resignation  of  ministry,  380. 

States,  409.            .  gr^^jfc  Chvrch.—DWMons,  8S0 ;  church  iu  the  Ionian  IpI- 

Gejtoard, .-President  of  Hayti,  abdication  and  ands,  380;  statistics  of  the  Church,  8K);  the  Church  in 

l>anishment,  386.  Roumania,  860;   union  of  the  Anglican  and  Greek 

G^jra;xi?ca/ ^rpfora//o/i«.-Qeneral  view,  818;  polar  re-  churches,  381;  change   in  Russia  of  mode  of  ec- 

cions,  349;  British  America,  851;  United  States,  851;  clesiastical   succession,  881 ;    abuses  in  Roumania, 

Central  America,  862;  South  America,  352;  Brazil,  ssi. 

353;  Europe,  355;  Asia,  858;  AfHca,853;  Australia,  Grutin,  Gen.  CnARLES.-Birth,  ^1;    education,  SSI; 

^^"  military  services,  381,  8S2 ;  death,  3^ ;  course  as  com- 

dsoTfTio.— Mass  meeting  at  Atlanta,  361 ;  resolutions,  861,  monder  in  Texas  714. 

862;  reception  of  Gen.  Pope,  362 ;  mass  meeting  of  grinnkll,  Josiah  B^-ReprcsenUtive  from  Iowa,  131 ;  on 
freedraen,  362 ;  action  of  the  Governor,  361 ;  letter  of  reconstruction,  209. 
Gen.  Pope,  803 ;  reply  of  the  Governor,  3r»3 ;  farther 
ioatructions  of  Gen.  Pope,  863 ;  his  order,  364 ;  regis- 
tration measiiTCS,  864;  4th  of  July  celebration,  364;  H 
order  of  Ocn.  Pope  relative  to  newspapers,  865 ;  com- 
plaints of  injustice  in  the  civil  courts,  365 ;  order  rcla-  *  Hale,  Robert  S.— Representative  from  Xcw  Yorli,  131 ; 
tlve  to  jurors.  J)65 ;  action  of  Judge  Reese,  805 ;  voters  on  suflfrage  in  Nebraska,  167. 

registered,  866;  convention  of  Conservatives,  866;  Haixeck,  Fitz-Grkkxe.— Birth  and  death,  382;  education, 

resolutions,  366 ;  meeting  of  the  Const! tntfonal  Con-  882;  mercantile  pursuits,  3S2;  literary  pursuits,  S82; 

▼cntion,  867;  appointment  of  Gen  Meade,  867;  re-  personal  character,  383. 

moves  Gov.  Jenkins,  867 ;  his  order,  367 ;  system  of  JJam^Mr^.— Area  and  population,  883 ;  finances,  883 ;  com- 

labor,  867.  merce,  383 ;  occupation  by  Prufsian  garrison,  383. 

Oermamj.—Oermau  nationality,   S68;   population,  868;  Hamptoh,  Gen.  Wade.— Uis  part  in  the  reconstruction  of 

North  German  Confederation,  308 ;  population,  868  ;  South  Carolina,  691,  696. 

fleet,  363;  army,  369;  Conference  to  draft  a  Federal  Habbaugh,  Henry,  D.  D.— Birth  and  death,  383;  early 

Constitution,  389 ;  election  for  the  North-German  Par-  years,  383;  subsequent  pursuits,  383. 

liament,  869;  the  Delegates,  869 ;  the  King's  speech,  Harris,  Sir  William  S.— Birth  and  death,  384;  ednca- 

369;  organization  of  Parliament,  370 ;  consideration  tion  and  pursuits,  384;  scientific  discoveries  and  inven- 

and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  370;   the  leading  tions,  8S4. 

features  of  the  Constitution,  370.  371 ;  its  ratification  Hawes,  Joel,  D.  D.— Birth,  384 ;  education  and  pursuits, 

by  the  SUtes,  371 ;  elections  for  the  Pccond  session  of  884-6 ;  literary  works,  385 ;  death,  3^. 

the  Parliament,  871 ;  opening  of  the  second  session,  JTayW.— Area  and  population,  385 ;  Government,  385 ;  flnan- 

372;  leading  measures  adopted,  372;   conference  for  ces,   385;  revolutionary  outbreaks,  385;   abdication 

tlio  reorganization  of  the  Zollverein,  372;  new  treaty  of  the  President,  386;  government  by  council  of  sccrc- 

constituting  the  Zollverein,  oT2,—Sf^>/(h-G€rm/in  States,  tarles,  386 ;  banishment  of  ex-President  Gtffrard  and 

S72;  population,  873;  relations  with  the  North-Ger-  his  supporters,  386 ;  removal  of  officers  appointed  by 

man  Confederation,  373;   conference  at  Stuttgart,  re-  Geffrard,  386;  election  of  General  Salnave,  President, 

Fpt'cting  uniform  militia  organization,  373;   secona  886;  adoption  of  new  Constitution,  386;  its  leading 

conference,  at  Munich,  873.  provisions,  386 ;  President's  report  on  condition  of  the 

OroaoN,  WiLLiAse,  D.  T).— Birth,  373 ;  education  and  pur-  Republic,  887 ;  treaty  with  Santo  Bomlngo,  8b7 ;  new 

enit",  373;  death,  871.  insurrection,  387. 

GiLiitonE,  Joseph  Athertox.— Birth,  374 :  early  life,  374 ;  Helm,  John  L.— Birth,  387 ;  education  and  pursuits,  387 ; 

eub-ioqucnt  pursuits,  374 ;  death.  37L  political  career.  388  ;  death,  388. 

Goodell,  WiLixvac,  D.D.— Birth,  371;    early  training,  Hendricks,  Thomas  A.— Senator  ttom  Indiana,  131 ;  on 

ST4  ;  missionary  labors,  >TA ;  d«  ath,  .374.  the  reading  qualification  for  voters,  142  ;  on  8uffr,^e 

Graxt.  Sir  J.  R— Reforms  in  admiuij»tratlon  of  Justico  in  Nebraslta,  150, 169, 170;  on  repeal  of  the  amnesty 

In  Jamaica,  413.  clause,  183. 

Orattt,  Gen.  Ulysses  8.— Letter  of,  to  General  Ord,  50;  Hesse'Dartmtadt.—Kr^i  and  population,  388;  political  po- 

ordcrs  of,  respecting  army,  56 ;  section  of  Array  Bill  sition,  388. 

deilnlng  the  authority  of,  2W ;  on  removal  of  Governor  Hetvit,  Nathaniel,  D.  D.— Birth  and  death,  388;  Ofluca- 

of  Louisiana,  458 ;  on  regl'itratlon  in  Louisiana,  461 ;  tion  and  pursuits,  386;  labors  in  behalf  of  temperance, 

on  Sickles's  Order  No.  10,  in  North  Carolina,  547 ;  in-  888. 

etmct Ion  to  General  Thomas,  re^Tirding  the  Nashville  Higby,  William.— Representative  flrom  California,  211; 

election,  709;  reply  to  Gen.  Sheridan,  710;  letters  to  on  reconstruction,  211. 

the  President,  740,  741.  Holmes,  Judge.— On  the  validity  of  the  test  oath,  in  Mis- 

Great  Britain.— Area,  and  population,  375 ;  Government,  sourl,  522. 

375;    Alabama  claims  of  the  United   States,  375;  Hooker,  Worthinoton,  M.D.— Birth  and  death,  388; 

operations  of  the  Fenians,  375;  attack  on  the  Man-  education,  888;  pursuits,  889;  medical  and  scientific 

Chester  police,  375;    Clerkenwell  Prison  explosion,  works,  389. 

375;  Parliamentary  reform,  876 ;  Abyssinian  expedl-  Howard,  Jacob  M.— Senator  from  Michigan,  131 ;  on  suf- 

tlon,  376;  finances,  876;  army,  876;  navy,  376;  com-  frage  in  Nebraska,  154,  162,  165;  on  the  validity  cf 

meree  and  trade,  imports  and  exports,  and  shipping,  certain  proclamations,  177;  on  repeal  of  the  amnesty 

877;  educational  statistics,  377;  statistics  of  popula-  clause,  179;  on  reconstruction,  223,  227. 

tion,  378;  of  pauperism,  378;  of  crime,  prisons,  etc.,  Howx,  Elias,  Jr.— Birth  and  ieath,  G89;  early  life,  389- 
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invention  or  eewing-machinc,  339;  enbscqaent  career, 
390. 

nowE,  TmoTHT  A.— Senator  from  Wisconsin,  187;  on  re- 
movals from  office,  187, 190, 198. 

HuMPHBETs,  Benj.  G.— GovcTOor  of  Mississippi ;  brings 
the  Roconstraction  Act  before  the  Saprcme  Court,  514. 
(Sec  Mi<tdsHppi.) 

//tf/w/ary.— Reconstmction  of  tlie  country,  390 ;  divisions, 
area,  and  population,  890 ;  special  ministry  for  Govern- 
ment, 890 ;  address  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  890,  391 ;  reply  of  the  Emperor,  391 ; 
restoration  of  the  Constitution,  891 ;  measures  of  the 
Diet,  391 ;  bill  in  reference  to  the  abdication  of  the 
King,  301 ;  inaugural  diploma,  391 ;  coronation  oath, 
391 ;  coronation  of  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria, 
as  King  and  Queen  of  Hungary,  392 ;  settlement  of 
affairs  of  Hunq^ary  and  Austria,  393  (see  Austria,  Tt) ; 
bills  passed  In  the  Diet,  393 ;  Jewish  Emancipation 
Bill,  393 ;  election  of  delegates  to  the  Representative 
Assembly,  393 ;  return  of  exiles,  393;  Kossuth  on  the 
situation  of  the  country,  393;  controversy  of  Kos8utl\ 
with  Deak  and  his  party,  893;  relations  with  the  de- 
pendencies and  other  nationalities,  893;  affairs  in 
Croatia,  394. 

Hunt,  WAsmKGTON.— Birth  and  death,  894 ;  studies  and 
pursuits,  394 ;  political  career,  8^ 


/&'/«&.— Growth  of  the  State,  394 ;  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 394 ;  extra  sessions  of  that  body,  394 ;  change  in 
prison  policy,  394 ;  erection  of  new  capitol,  395 ;  In- 
dustrial University,  895 ;  value  of  property  in  the  State, 
395 ;  productive  interests,  395 ;  educational  interests, 
396 ;  flnanciul  condition,  39G ;  political  standing  of  the 
Legislature,  896 ;  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  touch, 
ing  military  arrests,  396;  decision  of  the  courts  on  the 
act  for  erecting  capitol,  396;  coal  deposits,  396;  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal,  396. 

Jmpeachment.— Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
against,  201,  202. ' 
,  JMia,  Sritiith.— Area  and  population,  397 ;  population  of 
leading  cities,  397 ;  commercial  progress,  897 ;  public 
finances,  897;  census  of  northwest  provinces,  897; 
census  of  central  provinces,  897 ;  education,  398;  nni- 
Tcrslties  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  398 ;  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Burmah,  896,  899 ;  East  India  Rail- 
way, 399 ;  report  on  the  Orissa  dmine,  899. 

Indian  Tf^r.— Locality  of  hostilities,  399 ;  general  causes 
of  hostilities,  399 ;  events  leading  to  the  late  difficulties, 
400;  treaty  of  1851,  400;  treaty  of  1861,  400;  difficul- 
ties In  1864, 400;  treaty  of  1865,  400;  establishment  of 
forts  on  route  to  Montana,  400,  401 ;  massacre  of  Fort 
Phil.  Kearney,  401 ;  state  of  things  at  the  opening  of 
the  year,  401 ;  United  States  forces,  401 ;  Indians  en- 
gaged in  hostilities,  401 ;  Hancock's  expedition,  401 ; 
depredations  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  402;  battle  at 
Plum  Creek,  402;  engagement  near  Fort  Phil.  Kearney, 
402 ;  appointment  of  peace  commissioners,  402 ;  inter- 
views of  the  commissioners  with  the  Indians,  402; 
council  at  Fort  Lamed,  403 ;  council  at  Fort  Laramie, 
403 ;  suspension  of  hostilities,  403 ;  number  and  posi- 
tion of  various  tribes,  403. 

/ndton^.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  403 ;  resignation  of 
the  Governor,  403 ;  leading  measures  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 403;  registry  law,  403,  404;  indemnity  bill,  404 ; 
benevolent  and  educational  institutions,  404 ;  financial 
condition,  404 ;  school  ftmd,  405 ;  elections,  405. 

Jntf/wm.— How  obtained,  405. 

Inures,  Jban  Dominiqub  AuarsTB.— Birth  and  death, 


405  ;  studies  in  painting,  405  ;  prindpal  worict,  flS; 
honors,  405. 

J(wa.— Increase  in  population  and  wealth,  406 ;  titaauk 

406  ;  schools,  406 ;  charitable  iiistitatioc&,  «% :  fn- 
logical  survey,  406  ;  resources,  406 ;  improfetUBai  a 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Rlrer,  406 ;  mkotds. 
407 ;  political  canvas,  407 ;  RepnbUean  Coovcatida. 
platform,  and  nominations,  ^)7 ;  Democratic  Goave- 
tlon,  407 ;  election,  408 ;  compoeltlon  of  the  L«:gidK:» 
of  1868,  408. 

Italy.— The  King,  Victor  Emmanuel,  40S  •  area  and  popc- 
latlon,  408 ;  finances,  408;  army  and  navy,  406 ;  Ctt- 
merce,  408;  statistics  of  profeaeions  and  trade*,  m 
reduction  of  the  army,  406 ;  law  and  independeoei  ^ 
the  Church,  and  disposal  of  Church  prqpaty,  438, 4B : 
changes  in  the  Chamber  of  DepalSe?,  axkd  U  tbe  amsr 
istry,  409;  new  law  concemlns  eccleeia«tkal  pn^ 
erty,  409;  Garibaldi's  expeditioa  agaiait  the  Papil 
States,  409 ;  movements  of  Garibaldi,  and  ccane  of 
the  Italian  Government,  409 ;  change  of  Bumsay. 
410;  policy  of  the  new  ministry,  410;  aeticaof  tiie 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  December,  41fi :  reiidcm 
with  France,  410 ;  French  interrention  oa  t^  Bosaa 
question,  410 ;  position  of  other  lord^  cooanes  <bi 
the  Roman  question,  411 ;  proposed  coclcnace,  411 ; 
treaties  with  Austria,  Egyptian  Axialch  OorafBr, 
Korth  German  Confederation,  Japan,  China,  aai  ?iz»- 
guay,  411 ;  sentence  of  Admiral  Pcraano,  41L 

I^-ES,  Lxvi  SnxofAK,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.— ffirth  and  dea^  4!I : 
education  and  pursuits,  411 ;  conrerslaa  to  OtfhoS- 
dsm,  412;  later  years,  412. 


Jackson,  Javes,  M.  D.— Birth  and  death,  412;  edantui. 
412 ;  medical  pursuits,  412 ;  principal  pabliebed  vocka, 
412,  413. 

Jamaica.— Area  and  population,  413 ;  exports,  413;  G:v- 
emment,  413;  judicial  reforms  of  QoTener  Qrart 
413;  taxation  of  the  colony,  413;  meassna  of  re- 
trenchment, 414 ;  church  establishment.  414;  £scqc». 
414 ;  education,  414 ;  case  of  ex-GoTerBor  Eyre,  414 ; 
Sir  Alexander  Cock  bom  on  the  ri^bt  of  prnr^Ntee 
martial  law,  414. 

Japan.— Area  and  population,  415 ;  form  of  the  Ge<m- 
mont,  415;  installation  of  the  new  Tycoon,  SuifaaiU, 
416;  death  of  the  Mikado  Klngo-koo  TheL4}<:  ooc- 
ference  of  the  Tycoon  with  foreign  Biatstars,  4K; 
text  of  the  convention,  416,  417;  prochaatkm  k>r  tb« 
opening  of  ports,  417 ;  opposition  of  the  Daimioft.  sad 
resignation  of  the  Tycoon,  417 ;  opening  oC  the  porta, 
417 ;  murder  of  British  seamen,  417  ;  orsanisatl<n 
of  troops  by  a  French  commission,  AIS;  tretfles  wiO 
foreign  countries,  418;  embassies  to  Caifeed  &BZf» 
and  France,  418;  lloman  Catholic  nxl^^tooarkt,  in ; 
establishment  of  a  newspaper  at  Teddo.  416;  fo 
chase  of  American  books,  418 ;  naral  dl^^plaj  at  tte 
conference  concerning  the  opening  of  porta,  ZSZ. 

JoHKBON,  Ain>BEw.— Vetoes  the  bin  for  sofiase  ia  tte 
District  of  Columbia,  141 ;  vetoes  Nebraska  BiH,  V». 
do.  Colorado  Bill,  172 ;  protest  against  second  setl^s 
of  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  244  ;  nie«9ascs  m^ 
vetoes,  633,  612,  646,  &18,  650,  653,  6S6.  68S,  666  ;  orien 
to  commandere  of  military  district*,  T39 ;  vetooi  fs^ 
plement  to  Reconstruction  Act,  740 ;  cocpe«po»3«f^ 
with  Gen.  Grant,  740,  741 ;  suspends  Secretary  S*"- 
ton,  744 ;  appoints  Gen.  Grant  Secretary  md  J^fiff^ 
.  744 ;  reasons  for  removing  the  Secretary  erf  W«,  7*^ 
749 ;  proclamation  respecting  afl^in  in  Trxas.  Ttt. 
7S0 ;  proclamation  with  reference  to  the  es] 
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the  ConstltntioD,  7S0 ;  Israee  amnesty  proclamation, 
751 ;  visits  Raleigh  and  Boston,  763. 
JonKSo^r,  Beterdt.— Senator  from  Maryland,  131 ;  on 
female  soffrafre,  187 ;  on  the  veto  of  the  Soilrasrc  Bill, 
147 ;  on  snflhige  in  Nebraaka,  155, 170 ;  on  validity  of 
certain  proclamations,  175 ;  on  repeal  of  amnefity 
clanse,  178,  ISO :  on  removals  from  office,  169 ;  roovea 
an  amendment  to  the  Beconstmction  Bill,  %S3 ;  on  re- 
constniction,  235. 


Ealeroib,  General  Dexitrius.— Birth  and  death,  418; 
political  position,  418;  envoy  to  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  thc.Cretans,  418. 

ifaTuva^.— Financial  condition,  418;  educational  interests, 
419;  charitable  institutions,  419 ;  railroads,  419 ;  Indi- 
an depredations,  419;  action  of  the  Le^^islatnre,  419 ; 
proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution,  420 ;  claims 
arising  from  Qcncral  Price's  raid,  420 ;  question  of 
impartial  suflira^o,  420 ;  temperance  qucetion,  420  ; 
issuea  in  the  election,  4S0;  result  of  the  election,  420. 

Kasbok',  Johx  a.— Representative  from  Iowa,  131 ;  on 
removals  from  office,  185 ;  offers  a  resolution  relative 
to  martial  law,  301. 

Kellet,  W.  D. ^Address  at  Mobile,  22 ;  speech  at  Mont- 
gomery, 25;  representative  from  Pennsylvania,  131; 
on  reconstruction,  221. 

Kendaix,  George  W.— Birth  and  death,  421 ;  early  life, 
421 ;  connection  with  various  journals,  421 ;  later 
years,  431. 

A'<n/?/<?*y.— Action  of  the  Legislature,  421 ;,  election  of 
Senator,  421 ;  rejection  of  amendment  to  Federal 
Coni^titution,  421 ;  resolutions  on  Federal  relations, 
4*21;  lawless  operations  of  the  "Regulators,"  etc., 
422;  political  campaign,  422;  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, 422:  Republican  Convention,  423 ;  Third  Party 
Convention,  423 ;  election  of  Representatives  to  Con- 
press,  423;  result  of  State  election,  423;  inauguraUon 
and  death  of  Governor  Helm,  423 ;  finances  of  the 
State,  428 ;  educational  matters,  424 ;  Lunatic  Asylums, 
421;  Penitentiary,  4^;  Legislature  of  1867-'68,  421 ; 
resolutions  on  Federal  relations,  431 ;  provision  for 
election  of  Governor,  426 ;  call  of  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1868,  425. 

Kino,  Charles,  LL.  D.— Birth  and  death,  425 ;  education, 
425 ;  connection  with  newspapers,  425 ;  other  occupa- 
tions, 4S5 ;  character,  425. 

Kwo,  John  Aisop.— Birth,  425 ;  education,  425 ;  political 
life.  426;  death,  426. 

Kino,  Judge  Walter.— Impeached  for  misdemeanors  in 
Missouri,  522. 

KiRKWooD,  Saxtel  J.— Scuator  from  Iowa,  131;  oa 
auffhige  in  Nebraska,  165. 

K06.SCTH,  Louis.— On  the  situation  of  Hungary,  393;  con- 
troversy  with  Deak  and  his  party,  893. 

Krauth,  Charles  P.,  Sen.,  D.  D.— Birth  and  death, 
426;  education  and  pursuits,  426 ;  published  works, 
426,  427. 

Khers,  John  Michael,  D.  D.— Birth  and  death,  427 ;  early , 
life  and  studies,  427 ;  subsequent  pursuits,  427 ;  char- 
acter, 487. 


Laitbelui,  Antoinb  Joseph  Joxtbert  de.— Birth  and 
death,  428  ;  celebrity  in  the  medical  profession,  428 ; 
medical  works,  428. 

Lank,  IIenrt  S.— Senator  firom  Indiana,  181 ;  on  rccon- 
Btruction,  238. 


Larochejaquelein,  Henri  du  Yeroier,  Marqihs  de.— 
Birth  and  death,  438;  military  life,  428;  political  life, 
428. 

Lavialle,  Rt.  Rev.  Pierre  J.— Birth  and  death,  428 ; 
clerical  labors,  428. 

Lawrence,  Sir  WrLLiA.11.— Birth  and  death,  429;  educa- 
tion ahd  pursuits,  429 ;  medical  works,  429. 

Lawrence,  William.— Representative  from  Ohio,  131 ; 
on  reconstruction,  220. 

Lb  Blond,  F.  C— Representative  ttom  Ohio,  131 ;  on 
suffrage  in  Nebraska,  167. 

Zevees  of  the  MisHsgippi  5/c^r.— Crevasses  of,  458,  464. 

Liberia.— Extent  and  population,  429;  Presidents,  429; 
Government.  429 ;  finances,  430. 

Ziedifenntdn.—FoUiicxil  relations,  430 ;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 430;  finances,  430;  King,  429. 

Lippe.— Prince,  430 ;  area  and  population,  430 ;  finances, 
430 ;  political  relations,  430. 

Literature  and  Literary  Progreu  in  1807.— State  of  the 
book  trade,  430 ;  number  of  books  published  in  United 

-  States,  430;  sales  of  difTcrent  works,  438;  number  of 
publications  In  difierent  departments,  430;  list  of  col- 
lective biographies,  431 ;  individual  biographies,  431 ; 
genealogical  works,  432;  general  histories,  432;  revo- 
lutionary and  ante-revolutionary  histories,  432;  poi^t- 
revolutionary  and  modem  histories,  432;  local  his- 
tories, 433 ;  histories  of  other  countries,  433 ;  ecclesi- 
astical histories,  433 ;  general  theology,  433 ;  didactic, 
exegcticnl,  and  expository  theology,  433;  Scriptural 
commentaries,  434 ;  controversial,  or  polemic  theology. 
484;  controven>y  on  Ritualism,  484;  controversy  on 
Christology,  435 ;  controversy  on  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  435;  "The  Baptist  Quarterly,"  435 ;  reli- 
gious books,  didactivo  and  narrative,  435 ;  devotional 
religious  works,  436 ;  works  on  natural  science,  436 ; 
works  on  natural  philosophy,  486 ;  works  in  chem- 
istry, 437;  zoology  and  physiology,  437;  geography 
and  meteorology,  437 ;  geology  and  mineralogy,  437 ; 
ethnolo<ry  and  archaeology,  437;  astronomy,  437;  in- 
tellectual science  and  philosophy,  437 ;  moral  philos- 
ophy, 437 ;  ethics,  437 ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  438 ;  social 
Bcience,  438 ;  mechanics  and  technology,  488 ;  political 
economy,  438 ;  politics  and  political  science,  438 ;  math- 
ematical works,  439;  educational  works,  general 
treatises,  439;  educational  text-books,  440;  classical 
literature,  440 ;  law  books,  410 ;  State  reports  of  de- 
cisions, 410 ;  digests  of  United  Stales  and  State  rc- 
«  ports,  441 ;  English  law  reports,  441 ;  decisions  in  the 
United  States  court  of  claims,  441 ;  codes  of  procednre 
and  practice,  441 ;  banlcrupt  law,  441 ;  miscellaneous 
law  treatises,  441 ;  medical  works,  442 ;  philology,  443 ; 
Btatistlcs— cycloptedias  and  dictionaries,  443;  statia. 
tics— almanacs,  annuals,  etc.,  448;  poetry,  443:  collec- 
tions of  selected  poems,  444;  new  editions  of  "com- 
plete poetical  works,"  444;  original  poems,  tmnvla- 
tions,  etc.,  published  during  the  year,  414;  dramas, 
445;  poetical  criticism,  445;  essays,  belles  lcttrcs,and 
liglit  literature,  not  fiction,  445;  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses, 446;  books  of  humor  and  wit,  parodies,  anec- 
dotes, letter  writers,  416 ;  new  ma^nusines,  446  ;  works 
of  fiction,  446 ;  Mn*.  Mundt's  novels,  446 ;  other  origi- 
nal and  translated  novels,  446 ;  dime  novels  and  other 
paper-covered  fictions,  447;  French  novels,  447;  re- 
prints of  English  standard  fictions,  447 ;  other  English 
novels,  447;  anonymous  fictions,  448;  other  foreign 
reprints,  448;  religious  fictions,  448;  ill nstratod  works 
and  works  on  the  fine  arts,  418;  musical  works,  44R; 
travel,  adventure,  and  discovery,  448 ;  military  science, 
449 ;  agricultnral  work?,  419 ;  Juvenile  hooks,  449 ;  mis- 
cellancona— Masonic,  449;    games  and  sports,  4^0: 
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other  miBcellAneons  books,  4^.—Boolcs  puUisIud  in 
Great  Britain^  450 ;  number  of  British  publlcatioije, 
450;  biographies,  450;  travels,  460;  theology,  450; 
general  literature.  450. 

Llanover,  Rt.  Hon.  Bekjashh  Pall,  Lord.— Birth  and 
death,  461 ;  education  and  pursuits,  451. 

Lonsdale,  Rt.  Rev.  John.— Birth  and  death,  461 ;  educa- 
tion, 451 ;  pursuits,  451 ;  published  works,  451. 

Xo«^*tona.— State  of  thincrs  at  the  openinij  of  the  year, 
growing  out  of  the  New-Orleans  riot  of  1866, 451 ;  rep- 
resentations to  Congress  of  affairs  in  the  State,  452 ; 
petitions  for  change  of  government,  4S2;  the  ques- 
tion In  Congress,  452 ;  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  452 ; 
the  Governor  on  the  political  aspect,  452 ;  rejection  of 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  452;  conven- 
tion to  rcviFe  the  constitution  provided  for,  453;  Gov- 
ernor vetoes  the  measure,  453 ;  subsequent  action  on 
the  same  matter,  453 ;  resolution  proposing  to  test  the 
Reconstruction  Act,  453;  resolutions  on  Federal  rela- 
tions, 453 ;  protest  against  the  Rocon^tructlon  Act, 
4M ;  etcift  taken  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act,  454;  New-Orleans  election  under  the  Recon- 
struction Act,  454 ;  Governor  Wells  proclaims  the  act 
In  force,  454;  Gen.  Sheridan  Interferes,  454;  Legisla- 
ture continues  officials  in  place  until  their  successors 
are  chosen,  455  ;  proposed  Impeachment  of  Governor 
Wells,  455 ;  Gen.  Sheridan  assigned  to  the  command, 
his  order  No.  1,  455 ;  public  sentiment  on  the  Recon- 
struction Acts,  455 ;  Legislature  recommends  registra- 
tion, 455 ;  address  of  the  Legislature  to  the  people, 
456 ;  clof^e  of  the  Legislature,  456 ;  other  acta  of  that 
body,  456 ;  Gen.  Sheridan  removes  civil  officers,  466 ; 
protest  of  Judge  AbcU  against  his  removal,  456;  Gen. 
Sheridan's  reasons  for  making  the  removals,  467 ;  Judge 
Abcll  denies  the  charts  of  Gen.  Sheridan  and  aska  to 
be  reinstated,  457;  Gen.  Sheridan  suspends  all  elec- 
tion>s,  457;  registration  inaugurated,  457;  Instructions 
ns  to  pcr?oDS  qualified  to  register,  467  >  press  of  New 
Orleans  on  rejd**lration,  458 ;  registration  of  negroes, 
458;  carrying:  fire-arms  forbidden,  458;  Gen.  Sheridan 
favors  the  removal  of  the  Governors  of  Texas  and 
LnuiKiana.  458 ;  Gen.  Grant  advises  against  the  re- 
movals, -158 :  Governor  Wells  and  the  Levee  Commis- 
sioners, 458;  Gen.  Sheridan  appoints  new  commis- 
fionen*,  458 ;  Governor  Wells  asks  for  a  revocation  of 
the  order,  459 ;  Gen.  Sheridan's  explanation,  of  the 
matter,  459 ;  removal  of  Governor  Wells,  459 ;  the  Gov- 
ernor's protest,  259;  Mr.  Wells's  reftisal  to  yield  the 
office.  459 ;  Gen.  Sheridan's  note  thereon,  459 ;  Gen. 
Flanders  enters  upon  the  office  of  governor,  459 ;  Gen. 
Sheridan  on  the  sitnation,  459 ;  action  of  the  Repub- 
lican Convention,  460;  Gen.  Sheridan's  order  on  an 
appeal  fi-om  a  refusal  to  register  an  applicant,  460 ;  ex- 
tension of  time  of  registration  demanded,  460;  Gen. 
Sheridan's  reply  animadverting  on  Atty.-Gen.  Stan- 
bery's  Interpretation  of  the  Reconstruction  Act,  460  ; 
Gon.  Sheridan  to  Grant  on  the  effect  of  the  Attomey- 
Gencral's  opinion,  461 ;  Gen.  Sheridan  at  a  loss  as  to 
whctlier  it  is  an  order,  461 ;  directed  by  Grant  to  go  on 
as  before,  401 ;  order  for  closing  the  registration  and 
preparin^r  for  the  election,  461 ;  result  of  registration, 
4(11  ;  plan  laid  down  for  conducting  elections,  461 ; 
Gen.  Sheridan  on  the  opposition  to  his  labors,  4C1 ; 
removal  of  officials  In  New  Orleans,  461,  462 ;  regis- 
tered voters  only  to  vote  or  serve  as  Jurors,  462;  Gen. 
Shcridnn  relieved  from  the  command,  462 ;  Gen.  Han- 
cock assigned  to  the  command,  462;  temporary  com- 
mnnd  on  Gen.  Griffin,  462;  death  of  Gen.  Griffin  and 
acoc^f Ion  (»f  Gen.  Mower  to  the  temporary  command, 
402;  Gen.  Mower  dissolves  the  drill-bands,  462;  con- 


yen  tlon  ordered,  463;  Gen.  Mower  rcmoTes  *  h^;- 
meuts,"  403;  arrival  of  Gen.  Hancock.  4©;  hfewi'? 
assuming  command,  463;  important  cl^i^cshHtitc-. 
by  Gen.  n.Hncock,  ^3 ;  reinstates  officers  reaiow:  tf 
Gen.  Mower,  464;  meeting  of  the  Cocstltntxsa]  Cs- 
vention,  404 ;  preliminary  labors.  46f ;  BSH  of  ffick:* 
on  distinction  on  account  of  color  aod  cm  slarerr.  1^ 
fi^nchisc  pro\i8ion8  proposed,  -MM ;  rrvroAMV  te  fin- 
levees  of  the  Mississippi,  4&4;  agricaitanl  intew:! 
of  the  State,  404. 

Lub€ck.—QQri\Vi\i  city.  465 ;  Bxed  and  popobdcn,  *3 
budget,  465;  military  obligations,  465;  laipcats.  IC- 
Blilpping,  465. 

LuMTKiN,  Joseph  IlEWKr.— Birth,  4£3 ;  career,  4C;  te^ 
405. 

Lutkeramt.—ln  the  United  States,  406;  etatislkal  Ts«- 
406;  Uterarj'  and  benerolent  institnticns,  *ifi ;  pevt^ 
icaL«,  4GG;  General  Council  of  tho^e  who  adbert  to  ty 
Augsbni^j  ConfcBsiou,  400 ;  ppoccediog?,  tSB.4€7;  XT- 
lenarlanlsm,  467;  in  Europe,  467;  fusT«»  of  tie  Li- 
theran  with  the  Reformed  <;!hurch,  ISTi  rtathtifi 
467;  agitation  in  Germany  respcctic^  Ealoe  witk  !l- 
Reformed  Clmrch,  467  ;  nii^sionarr  socktiee,  4*5T ; 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  ScandlnaTian  Sai«,*57;  la 
Austria,  407 ;  In  France,  467:  in  Rsmol,  «7:  fc  Ea- 
land,  467 ;  missions  in  Asia,  Africa,  aad  k'sexsSx. 
467. 

Luxemburg. —Qo^CTumeni^  463 ;  are*  and  popa2itkc.  4©; 
budget,  403;  debt,  468;  army,  4fiS ;  "I^xvz^ktz 
Question,"  468;  negotiations  between  Prtasii  lad 
the  Netherlands,  468;  efforts  of  Prance  for  ft*  FC^ 
chase  of  Luxemburg,  468 ;  diplomatic  procer^c*. 
469 ;  conference  of  Interested  powers  in  Loriot^  & 
treaty  signed  by  the  conference,  469,  4TO:  rrii'**Tg 
of  the  treaty.  470. 

M 

.ya^n^rftwi.— Experiments  with  battery  oC  4T9:  iBof  fit 

with  thallium,  470;  green  light,  470;  imprwrf  ^> 
471. 

JTo/n^.— Ratification  of  the  constitatiotia]  i»atonP, 
471 ;  resolutions  of  the  Dcmocmtic  CwmreCv*.  n ; 
do.  of  the  Rcpablican  CouTeotion,  ATi ;  re^il  of  tfcr 
State  election,  472;  finances,  479;  ivar  daijss,  r;; 
banks.  4^ ;  military  department,  473 :  prtskai^  4^: 
education,  473;  agricultural  collc^re,  4T3;  inm*  kr» 
pital,  478 ;  State  prison,  473  ;  amooats  p^d  far  wir 
purposes,  473;  prohibitory  llqofir  iaw.  473;  iii?- 
bnilding,  474 ;  political  sUtns  of  LegteUtare.  471 ; 
Governor's  views  on  present  conditiua  «rftibe  teni*^' 
Interest,  474. 

Manzano,  JoAQriN  DEL  Mawzaito  T.— Oap*aia-€«<ni 
birth,  474;  public  services,  474;  d«^th.  474. 

3fary/«mf.— Meeting  of  the  Leglslatnn^  474;  eiertica  c* 
U.  S.  Senator,  474,  475;  resolutions  addrv9««i  toC  r 
grcirs  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  475;  n.-*  - 
tlon  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  473 ;  sale  <*  - 
groes  for  crime  prohibited,  475;    claim  r«  FrJ^a. 
Government  for  loss  of  propwty  by  nnaBHfac'  ^ 
475 ;  Sunday  street  cars,  €13 ;  resloffatkio  of  fraaci  - 
to  those  deprived  of  it  by  the  constitctkra  of  1"*' 
475;   movement  to  frame  a  new  conMitnticB.  C 
resolutions  of  the  Gener*!  AwemWy,  47S:  Tote*-?* 
convention,  478;  opposition  of  the  R-pubJicau*.  *'* 
meeting  and  resolutions  of  the  RepaMtcan  Orr 
tlon,  470 ;  second  mooting  of  the  RppobMcai:  C*«'  = 
tlon,  477;  resolutions,  477;  meetiiiji  of  the  C«*"* 
tional  ConTention,  477 ;  proceedings,  477.  X>.  ^^^ 
tlcn  of  the  new  constitution,  4'W ;   fiaaaccs,  iTt 
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public  echools^  479;  penitentiary,  479;  milHlft,  479; 
decision  of  CUief-Jasticc  Chase  nnUcr  the  Civli  Riifhta 
£a\v,  479:  Democratic  and  Repablican  ConveDlions, 
■479 ;  election  In  November,  480. 

fasaachttMiU.—iieeilna  and  proceedin;^  of  Legislatnro, 
480 ;  the  prohibitory  Uqaor  law«  480 ;  petitions  and  re- 
inonstraDCca,  480 ;  selzurca  by  the  constabalary  force, 
4S1 ;  InflaeDce  of  the  iiqnor  qaestlon  on  general  politi- 
cal Lssaes,  481;  State  Temperance  Conrentlon  and 
roeolations,  481 ;  meeting  of  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, 4S2 ;  nomination  of  candidates,  4S2;  resolntione, 
462 ;  Democratic  Convention  and  resolutione,  482 ;  re- 
sult of  the  November  election,  488;  finances,  483; 
public  schools,  483 ;  agricultural  college,  483 ;  paupers, 
484;  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  481;  Suto  prison,  484; 
Uooflic  Tunnel,  48-1 ;  improvement  of  Boston  harbor, 
4d4;  fisheries,  481 

lAxnuLUif,  Alkxahdkb  Pmupp.— Birth,  484;  works, 
4&4 ;  death,  4&I. 

klAY?i  AKD,  HoBACB.— Representative  from  Tennessee,  131 ; 
on  sufl^age  in  Nebraska,  1G7. 

d:t<JABDLi,  William  H.— Trial  of,  by  miliUry  commis- 
sion, 611. 

tf cDouoALL,  Jakes  A.— Birth,  4a4 ;  public  services,  485 ; 
deatb,  4ai. 

hCcAOHKB,  Thoxas  F1UKCI8.— Birth,  485;  career,  485; 
military  services,  485 ;  death,  484. 

J/<JCit/«n^^tiry.— Sovereign,  486 ;  area  and  population,  486; 
debt,  486;  army.  486 ;  shipping,  486. 

&IEISKICK,  Pliky.— Birth,  4S6 ;  political  services,  486; 
death,  486. 

Jf«?/a^.— Extracting  silver  from  lead,  487 ;  iridium  in  Can- 
ada, 487 ;  chemically  pure  silver,  487;  copper  in  pow- 
der, 487 ;  aluminium  bronze  and  soldering,  488 ;  works 
in  bronzed  cast  iron,  483;  soldering  Iron  and  steel, 
488 ;  refining  pig  or  cast  iron,  488 ;  corrosion  of  cast 
iron,  489 ;  manufiicture  of  steel,  489 ;  analysis  of  blis- 
ter etwl,  489;  native  hydrate  of  iron,  489;  tungsten 
eteel  by  Bessemer's  process,  489 ;  test  of  ptcel-hcaded 
rail*,  490. 

J/er«>r*.— Meteoric  shower  of  November,  490 ;  observa- 
tion? at  Washini^ton,  490;  do.  at  Richmond,  490 ;  do. 
at  Albany,  490 ;  do.  at  New  Haven,  491 ;  do.  at  To- 
ronto, 491 ;  do.  at  Uaverford,  Pa.,  491 ;  do.  at  Chicago, 
492 ;  do.  at  Ann  Arbor.  492 ;  do.  at  Indianapolis,  492; 
do.  at  San  Francisco,  492;  do.  at  Chihuahua,  492 ;  do. 
at  Pcicin,  492;  parallax  of  meteors,  492 ;  summary  of 
deTJalions  from  known  observations,  492,  493 ;  record 
of  meteoric  showers,  493. 

ifethodltfjf.— Episcopal  Church  societies,  493;  receipts, 
44)3;  literary  innltutlona,  493;  statistics  of  member- 
ship, 493;  annaai  conferences,  494;  value  of  church 
property,  49^1 ;  Book  Concern,  494;  centenary  contri- 
butions, 404;  etatlfltics  of  Church  South,  491;  confer- 
ences, 494;  chnni^o  of  name,  495;  organization  of  the 
•'Mothodlsf  Church,  495;  statistics,  495;  contribu- 
lioDS,  495 ;  General  Coniercnce,  495 ;  organic  changes, 
41*5;  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  495;  Wealeyan 
Connection,  495 ;  Evangelical  Attsociation,  495 ;  statis- 
tic?, 495 ;  meeting  of  General  Conference,  495 ;  reso- 
Intion  in  reply  to  overtures  of  union  from  M.  E. 
Church,  495 ;  importance  of  securing  lots  along  tho 
Pacific  Railroad  for  erecting  churches,  495;  African 
churches,  496 ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Can- 
•  nda,  496;  statistics,  496;  statistics  of  the  Wcsleyan 
Connection  in  Great  Britain,  496 ;  proceedings  of  the 
We-lcyan  Conference  at  Bristol,  England*  496;  Primi- 
tive Methodists  in  Great  Britain,  496 ;  United  Metho- 
dlet  Free  Cburchcs,  496 ;  Methodist  New  Connection, 
496 ;  Wesleyan  Reform  Union,  497. 


i^ea:^.— Condition  of  a£Giirs  at  the  Ix^^inntng  of  the  year. 
497 ;  withdrawal  of  French  troops,  497 ;  farewell  proc- 
lamation of  Marshal  Bazaine,  497 ;  movements  of 
Maximilian,  497 ;  concentration  of  imperialists,  497 ; 
decree  proclaiming  martial  law  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
497;  capture  of  Puebla  by  Dlas,  498;  Maximilian  l)o- 
sleged  at  Queretaro,  498 ;  capture  of  the  entire  im- 
perial force  at  Queretaro,  498 ;  decree  of  Escobedo, 
498 ;  Maximillan^s  requests  of  General  Escobedo,  4.98 ; 
proclamation  to  the  people,  498 ;  prisoners  shot  near 
Zacatecas,  498;  feara  for  Maximilian,  498;  appeal  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  the  Government  at  Wasli- 
ington,  498 ;  Minister  Campbell  directed  to  communi- 
cate the  desire  of  the  Government  to  Juarez,  499 ;  re- 
ply of  the  Mexican  authorities,  499 ;  trial  of  Maximil- 
ian, 499 ;  intercession  in  his  behalf,  489 ;  accusation 
against  him,  499 ;  conviction  and  execution  of  Maxi- 
milian, 600 ;  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  500 ; 
orders  for  the  government  of  citizens  and  disposal  of 
surrendered  troops,  600 ;  escape  of  Marquez  and  exe- 
cution of  Yidauni,  600 ;  return  of  President  Joarez  to 
the  capital,  GOO;  his  address  to  the  people,  600 ;  reor- 
ganization of  the  government,  601 ;  letter  of  convoca- 
tion, ordering  an  election  of  President  and  members 
of  Congress,  and  proposing  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, 601 ;  result  of  tho  election,  601 ;  meeting  of 
Congress,  601 ;  summary  of  President's  message,  501 ; 
reply  of  the  President  of  Congress,  601 ;  nnsettlcd  con- 
dition of  the  country,  602 ;  insurrection  in  Yucatan, 
602 ;  action  of  Congress  for  suppression  of  the  revolt, 
602. 

Mexico— Feboikand  MAxnaLiAir  Joseph,  history  of, 
late  Emperor  of,  502-604. 

Mianlonomoh^  7%^.— Cruise  of,  630. 

i/?cA/{7an.— Finances,  604 ;  debt,  taxes,  &c.,  604 ;  elections, 
604;  Constitutional  Convention,  604;  proposed 
changes  in  the  constitution,  604,  606 ;  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, 605;  railroads,  605;  common  schools,  505; 
banks,  605;  State  prison,  605;  reform  school,  605; 
Detroit  House  of  Correction.  605, 506 ;  salt  manufacture, 
606;  iron  and  copper,  606 ;  wheat  and  wool,  606 ;  fhilts, 
606;  sorghum,  606;  lumber,  606;  monument  to  dead 
soldiers,  506. 

MUUary  Chmmissions.— Petition  of  Jefferson  Davis  for  re- 
lease from  confinement,  607;  writ  ordering  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Circuit  Court  at  Richmond,  507 ; 
order  of  the  President  for  Uls  surrender  to  the  United 
States  Marshal,  508;  return  of  the  writ  and  surrender 
of  Mr.  Davis  to  the  Court,  508 ;  proceedings  in  Conrt, 
608, 509 ;  release  of  Davis  on  ball,  610 ;  proceediifgs 
of  the  November  term  of  the  Court,  510 ;  order  for 
postponement  of  the  trial,  511 ;  the  McCardle  ca^e, 
611. 

Mills,  Abraham.— Birth,  611 ;  professional  career,  511 ; 
published  works,  611 ;  death,  511. 

J/lnn<w)^a.— Growth,  511 ;  finances,  511 ;  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, 512;  debt,  612;  school  ftind,  512;  edu- 
cational facilities,  612 ;  State  university,  612;  soldierp* 
claims,  612;  State  prison,  612;  House  of  Refngc  and 
asylums,  513;  agriculture  of  the  State,  613;  area  and 
population,  613;  railroads,  613;  timber,  613;  State 
election,  613;  legislature,  513. 

MintKsota,  The.—Cmiso  of,  530. 

MnuMON,  Miguel.- His  eariy  military  career,  618 ;  po- 
litical life,  513 ;  later  years,  514. 

MUsishippi.—L(i^\aXive  action  on  constitutional  amend- 
ment, 514 ;  becomes  part  of  Fourth  Military  District, 
514 ;  steps  taken  to  test  the  validity  of  the  recon- 
struction act,  514;  substance  of  the  petition  for  that 
purpose,  514 ;  proclamation  of  the  Govemer  on  duties 
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of  dvil  officers  ander  the  act  of  CongreeB,  614 ;  orga- 
nization of  boards  of  registration  by  General  Ord, 
615 ;  qoaliflcation  for  registration,  615 ;  rcsolations  of 
a  meeting  of  whites  and  blaclcs,  515 ;  order  aimed  at 
horse  stealing,  615;  order  respecting  certain  civil 
affairs,  615 ;  drcolar  respecting  opposition  to  Federal 
laws  on  part  of  civil  ofDcers,  615 ;  farther  registration 
regulations,  615 ;  investigatltm  ordered  of  charge  of 
driving  off  laborers,  etc.,  615 ;  clerics  and  Jadges  of 
elections  provided  for,  616;  views  of  the  press  on 
these  provisions,  615;  no  liqaor  to  be  sold  at  the 
election,  616 ;  newspapers  specified  to  pnblish  U:  S. 
laws,  616;  trials  by  conrt-martlal,  616;  Yicksbnrg 
officials  removed,  616;  Bepublican  Convention,  516; 
other  political  parties,  616;  trials  by  military  com- 
mission and  other  r^olations,  616;  voluntary  exiles 
required  to  report  at  headqaorters,  516 ;  result  of  regis- 
tration, 617;  election  ordered,  617;  assertions  with 
regard  to  appointment  of  delegates,  517 ;  division  of 
political  sentiment,  617 ;  resignation  of  chief  justice, 
617 ;  removals  and  appointments,  517 ;  board  of  arbi- 
tration to  a4)uBt  claims  on  the  year's  crop,  etc.,  518 ; 
agriculture  of  the  year,  618 ;  extract  ftom  report  of 
commissioner  of  Freedmen's  Bureau  on  labor  and  agri- 
culture, 618 ;  agrarian  expectations  of  frecdmen,  518 ; 
armed  conspiracies  and  their  suppression,  618 ;  Oov- 
emor^s  proclamation  and  General  Ord*s  order  on 
conduct  of  ft«edmcn,  618,  619 ;  fhrther  measure  to 
suppress  conspiracies,  519;  result  of  the  election, 
619;  convention  ordered,  520;  arrest  of  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  530;  his  trial  by  military  commission, 
620;  appeal  to  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  620;  University 
of  Mississippi,  620;  asks  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
strain the  President  from  carrying  out  the  reconstruc- 
tion law,  787. 

JfiMOUfi.— Disturbances  in  the  State,  620 ;  measures  for 
their  suppression,  620,  521 ;  Legislature,  621 ;  the  test 
oath  before  the  L^slature  and  the  courts,  621 ;  case 
of  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  and  opinion  of  Judge  Wagner  in 
the  case,  621 ;  case  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  and  opinion 
of  Judge  Holmei?,  522 ;  Impeachment  of  Judge  King, 
622;  finances  of  the  State,  522;  public  schools,  523; 
agricultural  college,  623;  sale  of  interest  in  certain 
railroads,  623;  proposed  bridge  at  St.  Louis,  528; 
state  of  parties,  528;  Democratic  meeting  and  resolu- 
tions, 623 ;  election  in  8d  Congressional  District,  624. 

MoNBOE,  Bev.  Saiotkl  T.-^irth  and  death,  524 ;  pursuits, 
624. 

MoBRiLL,  Lot  M.— Senator  from  Maine,  131 ;  on  the  biL 
regulating  sufiVage  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  131 ; 
on  reconstruction,  224. 

Moscow,  Most  Bev.  P.  Dbozdoz.— Archbishop  of;  &c., 
524 ;  birth  and  death,  5^ ;  studies  and  labors,  524 ; 
relations  with  the  Czar,  624. 

MouLTON,  S.  W.— Representative  from  Bllnois,  204 ;  offers 
a  resolution  relative  to  reconstruction,  204. 

Mower,  Gen.  Joseph  A. — In  temporary  command  of 
Fifth  Military  District,  462. 

MuKCK,  Solomon.— Birth  and  death,  6^;  studies  and 
pursuits,  524,  525 ;  published  works,  525. 

MxTSTATHA,  FazU  Pacha.--On  Turkish  affairs,  730,  731. 
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2^ail  Machine.— CooBtmctioTx  and  mode  of  operation,  625 ; 

amount  of  work  capable  of,  525. 
NaUonai  Cemeteries.— 'Namher^  location,  Ac.,  625. 
Napieb,   Sir  R.— Proclamation    to    King  Theodore  of 

Abyssinia,  6. 


ITavy^  United  Stales.— 'Sumber  and  ccoditloa  of 

526;   Admiral  Farragnt's  Enropefta  eqnftdroB,  22 
transportation  to  the  United  States  oC  J^ia  H. 
626 ;  conduct  toward  the  Cretans,  596 ;  Asiatic 
ron.  Admiral  Bell,  627 ;  opening  of  Japanecc  pcnr. 
627 ;  wreck  of  the  Wachnsett  aiid  murder  of  fi^  err. 
627 ;  wreck  of  the  Rover,  cm  the  co^  of  Fonae«a,  jk. 
murder  of  crew,  627 ;  the  Shenandoah  ai  Cakntu.g; 
the  Monococy  sent  to  Borneo,  to  investii^ste  ^  ^ 
Btruction  of  the  residence  ot  American  miaiater.  ST: 
movements  of  other  ressela,  59B ;    Novth  Ailar^  . 
squadron.  Admiral  Palmer,  ^8;  ttctloa  otCkaasamic 
Roe  at  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cmz.  SSS;  Sooiii  A^m- 
tic  squadron.  Admiral   Da  via,  538 ;    xaoreaesits  £ 
Soutii  American  porta,  BSS;  North  Faci£c  gyeaiha.. 
Admiral  Thatcher,  628 ;  moTem«)ta  Aks^  &t  tam& 
of  Mexico,  628 ;   the  Lackawanna  at  the  Saa^vkt 
Islands,  629 ;   the  Ossipee  takes  ComaainnifT^  u 
Allaska,  529;  South  Pacific  sqoadron.  AAadai  Ouk^ 
gren,  539 ;  movements  of  sereral  Teesela  of  tte  Mjod- 
ron,  529 ;  movements  at  Fanaooa  in  aatk^acxoD  U 
war  in  Colombia,  529 ;  the  Sasquehacu  takes  Gea. 
Sherman  to  Vera  Cruz,  529 ;  exjidoiadoa  of  a  »baal  la 
the  course  of  vessels  to  Eorope,  529 ;  cr^u«  cf  (be 
Sacramento,  529 ;  cruise  of  the  Mlnnesc^  Ud ;  Grvi*^ 
of  the  Miantonomoti,  630;  new  veasels  baiX  SSD; 
vessels  on  the  stocks,  530 ;  new  navy  yards 
lions,  630;  ^vessels  sold,  531;   the  Kaval 
631 ;  naval  apprentice  Sjrstem,  531 ;  board  of 
ors  of  volunteer  officers,  631 ;   rank  of  sti^  oOeess. 
631 ;  transportation  of  food  and  dothio^  to 
States,  531 ;  relief  of  contractors,  631 :  use  of  ] 
as  fuel,  531 ;  pensions,  531 ;  resource  of  the  Jk^an- 
ment,  631 ;  estimate  for  next  fiscal  jesr,  533 ;  vyr 
rigging,  632;  dangers  of  navigation  in  the  Pacile mi 
Indian  Oceans,  632 ;  new  gons,  canriairee,  A<u  5£; 
sickness  and  death  in  the  navy,  539 ;  the  Maxine  Cocpi. 
632. 

I{d>raska.— Bill  for  the  admission  o^  coneidemL  lil;  tJ- 
mission  as  a  State,  633;  financial  coodidflc  5S:  ar- 
tion  of  the  Legislature,  633;  locatSoo  of  He  Sate 
capital,  633;  geological  survey,  533;  laSraaAa,  S33: 
Indian  depredations,  633;  area  and  pc^nteHi^  SS; 
present  government,  633;  boundaries  of  the  Sate, 
633. 

ifif^A^Womfo.— Statistics,  534  ;  Laxembiu;g  qwsetkm,  5SI : 
L^slature  and  ministry,  534. 

JftfPflkfa.— Legislature  ratifies  conBtitntiosBl  namfdmeOL 
631;  agricultural  resources,  534;  expdon£ioB  oftne 
Pah-Ranegat  valley,  634 ;  financial  aad  poiiilcal 
tion,  535. 

New  Hampshire.— AgricultxatLl  and  o^her 

Republican  Convention,  633 ;  Democratic  Coereatica. 
635;  State  election,  635;  legislative  actioB,  5K: 
finances,  535;  publication  of  provincial  rc>oonk  asi 
papers,  636 ;  educational  matters,  5S8 ;  charitable  m- 
stitntions,  636;  prison  and  xefona  school,  591:  t*~ 
culture,  636;  militia,  637 ;  New  Uampehlre  historica: 
record  in  the  war,  637 ;  Democratic  Comealicm,  53^. 

i^^J^^TMy.— Finances,  537;  education,  53S;  agric^iaa! 
college,  538,  539 ;  prison  system,  £38 ;  eieemobraacr 
institntions,  533,  639;  militia,  538;  reaoorocs  of  t^ 
State,  639;  Legislature,  639;  striking  out  the 
''white,'*  639;  Republican  Convention,  5W: 
cratic  Convention,  540;  election,  540. 

Xew  Orleans  iZierf.— Investigation  of,  902 ;  rrportSL 

New  JbrJi;.~Fiuanclal  condition,  540;  ftnancea  ot  M 
canals,  640;  table  of  debt  of  each  ooonty,  541 ;  vart 
of  military  agencies,  5il ;  Bureau  of  Military  Su***- 
tics,  642;  hall  of  military  record,  5f!l;  issane  asyltfs 
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542;  asylam  for  inebriates,  M2:  State  prison?,  &13; 
qtumntine,  643 ;  ImmigratioD,  542 ;  schools,  642 ;  new 
normal  schools,  642;  action  of  the  last  Legislature, 
543 ;  eight-hour  and  Sunday  laws,  543 ;  State  Const!- 
tational  Convention,  543 ;  convention  on  the  snffhige 
question,  543;  on  powers  and  duties  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 643;  proposed  changes  in  the  Judiciary,  643; 
muiagement  of  the  canals,  543 ;  on  prisons,  charities, 
Ac,  544 ;  Republican  State  Convention,  54i ;  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  645 ;  the  election,  545 ;  excise  law 
TOStained  by  the  courts,  645;  new  capital  building, 
545 ;  LG!?i»lature  of  1868,  645. 

Konpareii  jy/€-i?a/t.— Construction,  646;  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, 646. 

Iforth  C%)motfna.— Action  of  the  Legislature,  616 ;  plans  of 
restoration,  646 ;  made  a  part  of  the  Second  Military 
BiBtrict,  546 ;  action  of  a  Hepubllcan  convention,  546 ; 
opening  of  the  Circuit  Court,  646 ;  Chlef-Jnatice  Chase 
on  the  functions  of  the  military  power,  646 ;  decision  of 
Chief-Justice  Chase  in  a  case  involving  the  sequestra- 
tion act  of  North  Carolina,  547 ;  Gen.  Slckles's  order  for 
relief  of  debtors,  etc.,  647 ;  conflict  of  this  order  with  the 
action  of  United  States  Courts,  547 ;  Gen.  Grant  on  the 
order,  648;  Gen.  Sickles's  explanation,  548;  removal 
of  Gen.  Sickles,  548;  order  relating  to  qualifications 
of  jurors,  648;  difllculty  of  complying  with  the  order, 
548;  Gen.  Canby's  regulations  on  the  subject,  548; 
Chief-Justice  Chase  on  the  selection  of  jurors,  648 ; 
mling  of  Judge  Fowie  on  admitting  colored  jurors, 
518 ;  registration  ,{n,  648, 649 ;  election  ordered,  649 ;  re- 
sult of  the  election,  649 ;  amnesty  law  of,  649 ;  order 
enforcing  parole  contracts  with  persons  of  color,  650 ; 
BepnUican  Convention,  550;  Conservative  mass- 
meeting,  550;  public  distress,  650;  financial  condition, 
660;  University  of,  650. 
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ObitMarUs,  American.— Hot^ti,  J.  A.,  651 ;  Marchbanks, 
A.  J.,  551 ;  Fine,  Hon.  Jno.,  651 ;  Flint,  Wilson,  551 ; 
Taylor,  Mrs.  N.,  551;  Walking,  Mary,  551;  Cum- 
mlnes,  Rev.  M.,  651 ;  Kennedy,  D.  L.,  551 ;  Hayne, 
Col.  A.  P.,  651 ;  James,  Carolhie,  551 ;  Millr»  651 ; 
Starr,  Rev.  F.,  Jr.,  551 ;  Poggill,  Geo.,  552 ;  Chilton, 
Hon.  S.,  552;  Updike,  Hon.  W.,  652;  Hazard,  Capt 
S.  F.,  652;  Robinson,  H.  N.,  552;  Maxwell,  Prof.  8., 
552 ;  Pennington,  Hon.  A.  C.  M.,  552 ;  Brown,  Hon. 
M.,  552;  Brownell,  R.  B.,  653;  Davis,  C.  A.,  553;  El- 
dred,  Hon.  N.  B.,  553 ;  Ingraham,  D.  G.,563 ;  Francis, 
J.  H.,  553;  Semple,  Hon.  Jas.,  553. 

Bryant,  H.,  553;  Johnson,  Hon.  Ph.,  653;  Otis,  J. 
P.,  554;  Wilson,  P.,  654;  Ames,  Gen.  J.  L.P.,  564; 
Lee,  Henry,  654;  Swartwout,  Sam.,  564;  Aiken,  Hon. 
Jno.,  554;  GoodwiUie,  Rev.  Thos.,  554;  Johnson, 
Wm.,  564 ;  Orton,  J.  R.,  664 ;  Andrews,  Rev.  W.,  554 ; 
Brown,  Rev.  S.,  654 ;  Storrs,  Z.,  654 ;  Downing,  S., 
654 ;  Stratton,  H.  D.,  654 ;  Alexander,  Hon.  H.  P.,  654 ; 
Devlin,  Dan.,  555 ;  McCarron,  Michael,  555 ;  Mali,  H. 
W.  T.,555;  Holmes,  Hon.  J.  E.,  655;  Tippett,  Rev. 
C.  B.,  665 ;  Perelli,  Sig.  N.,  555 ;  Williamson,  A.  J., 
655. 

Tenney,  Rev.  A.  P.,  656;  Alexander,  Prot  J.  H., 
656 ;  Andrews,  Rev.  E.,  556 ;  Cochrane,  Hon.  C.  B., 
556;  Dryer,  Maj.  H.,  656;  Preston,  Hon.  Jno.,  557; 
Buggies,  E.,  M.  D.,  657;  Selleck,  S.  T.,  657;  Engel, 
Mrs.  C,  557;  Turner,  Col.  L.  C,  657;  Atwater,  C, 
657;  Woodruff,  H.,  557;  Markle,  Gen.  Jos.,  657; 
Strong,  Wm.  K.,  567;  Hoyt,  J.,  558;  Pennington, 
Jno.,  558;  Clark,  Dr.  R.  J.,  558;  Hunt,  Thom.,  658; 


Burtls,  Rev.  A.,  658 ;  Clark,  A.  N,,  658 ;  Young,  Rev. 
D.,  669 ;  Kerr,  Rev.  Geo.,  659 ;  Emerson,  Rev.  J.  S., 
659 ;  Riddle,  Hon.  G.  R.,  659 ;  Spanlding,  Rev.  B., 
659. 

Roane,  J.  8.,  560:  Stearns,  MaJ.  G.  L.,  660;  Taylor, 
J.  McC,  560 ;  Bullock,  Wm.,  660 ;  Abrahams,  S.,  560 ; 
Bowen,  Hon.  H^  660;  Coit,  B.  B.,  660;  Pcnnock,  C. 
W.,  560;  Hedge,  Hon.  J.  L.,  660;  McDonald,  Dr.  A., 
661 ;  Bankhead,  Capt  J.  P.,  601 ;  Sayres,  Rev.  G.  H., 
661 ;  Benedict,  A.  W.,  661 ;  Marshall,  Hon.  S.  S.,  561 ; 
Paulding,  L.,  661 ;  Jackson,  Mrs.,  661 ;  McCormick, 
Mrs.  B.  C,  661 ;  Sanford,  T.,  661. 

Chase,  Hon.  G.  W.,  661 ;  Shaw,  G.  H.,  562;  Bum- 
ham,  E.,  562;  Mott,  W.  P.,  662;  Calhoun,  H.,  662; 
Hise,  Hon.  E.,  602;  Pond,C.  F.,562;  Benedict,  A.R., 
662;  Phillips,  J.  B.,  662;  Gerry,  E.,  563;  Hall,  Hon. 
A.  A.,  663 ;  Bnlflnch,  TMos.,  563 ;  Smith,  Hon.  A.,  663 ; 
Hull,  N.  J.,  563. 

Devereux,  H.,  563 ;  Tardy,  J.  A.,  664 ;  Shippen,  W., 
664;  Calhoun,  Rev.  G.  A.,  5W;  O'Hara,  CoL  Theo., 
501 ;  Trimble,  J.  M.,  664 ;  Peck,  Hon.  H.  R,  504 ; 
Treadwell,  S.  B.,  563;  King,  Hon.  J.  G.,  565;  White, 
Hon.  J.  W.,  665 ;  Brown,  Thog.,  665 ;  Carmiencke, 
J.  H.,  665;  Abbott,  R.  O.,  565;  Dodge,  Gen.  H.,  566; 
Ne\^on,  Hon.  X.,  666;  Pomeroy,  Rev.  M.,  666;  Al- 
vord,  E.  L.,  566;  Ritchie,  Hon.  D.,  666;  Denison, 
Hon,  C,  666;  Dewey,  O.  S.,  566;  Riddle,  Wm.,  567. 

Gould,  W.  R.,  667;  Baker,  Hon.  C.  W.,  667;  Mann, 
W.,  D.  D.,  567 ;  Chaffer,  C.  C,  Jr.,  667;  Todd,  Rev. 
N.,  563;  Van  Emburgh,  Capt  A.,  668;  King,  R.  H., 
668 ;  Bonnafon,  A.  B.,  668 ;  White,  W.  N.,  668  ;  Hitch- 
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''  bill,  65S ;  official  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  on 
rcconstrjction,  G5J  ;  mei»s>a;ie  of  the  President  In  an- 
swer to  Inqniriea  of  the  Senate,  005  ;  veto  of  the  sec- 
ond supplementary  reconstruction  bill,  60:). 


JiaUyvads,  Pa/*//?*;.— Length,  organization,  and  cost,  670 ; 
route,  670 ;  difBctilty  of  construction,  670 ;  distances 
within  different  elevations,  670;  equipment,  671 ;  tan 
nelllng,  671 ;  trestle-work  and  Its  construction,  671 ; 
Mount  Ceni*  railway:  pa<*sage  of  trains,  672;  mode 
of  construction,  672;  central  adhesion  rail,  5T2. 

Raymond,  Henry  J.— Representative  from  New  Yorlt 
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181 ;  on  euffrago  In  Nebraska,  168 ;  on  reconstmctlon, 
212,220. 

Rtformed  rAt/rr^<w.— Change  of  the  official  name  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  672;  statistics,  673;  mission- 
ary  operations,  673 ;  growth  since  1880,  673 ;  German 
Keformcd  Church ;  statistics,  Institutions  and  growth, 
073,  674;  Reformed  Churches  In  Europe,  674;  Re- 
formed Church  in  South  Africa,  674. 

Renouabd,  George  Cecil,— Birth,  675;  literary  labors, 
675 ;  death,  675. 

i?^wrpo^(/-FVwn^.— Importance  of  the  work,  675;  mode 
of  construction,  capacity,  and  cost,  675,  676. 

i?««*.— Itcuss-Grcitr :  reigning  prince,  676;  area  and 
population,  676 ;  Reuss-Schleltz :  reigning  prince,  676 ; 
area  and  population,  676;  revenue,  676;  debt,  676; 
troops,  6»6. 

Rhode  /«/am/.— Adoption  of  the  •constitutional  amend 
ment,  070 ;  meeting  of  Union  and  Democratic  State 
Conventions,  070 ;  rcj^olutions,  676 ;  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, 676 ;  vital  statistics,  076. 

RmoooLD,  CxDWALADER.— Birth,  677;  career,  677 ;  death, 

•      677. 

Robinson,  Henry  Crabb.— Birth,  077 ;  literary  career, 
677 ;  publlehcd  works,  077 ;  death,  677. 

Roe,  Cohhaxder.— Action  at  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz, 
528. 

Rogers,  Andrew  J.— Representative  from  New  Jersey, 
131 ;  makes  minority  report  against  impeachment, 
202. 

Homan  Catholic  Church.— Vope^  cardinals,  and  bishops, 
677;  meeting  of  bii^hops  at  Rome,  678;  reception  of 
American  clergy,  678 ;  Pope's  allocution  to  the  assem- 
bled prelates,  073 ;  observance  of  the  celebration,  078 ; 
list  of  oecumenical  Councils,  678;  allocution  an- 
nouncing another  Council,  679;  deliberations  of  the 
bishops  on  drawing  up  an  address  to  the  Pope,  679 ; 
bull  convening  an  oecumenical  Conncil,  679 ;  erection 
of  new  sees  and  vicariates  in  the  United  States,  679, 
680;  statistics  of  the  church  in  Great  Britain,  OSO; 
in  Ilolland,  680 ;  difficulty  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Italian  Government,  680;  allocution  against  the  sale 
of  church  property,  6S0 ;  do.  against  the  Garibaldian 
revolution,  681 ;  retraction  of  Cardinal  d' Andrea,  681 ; 
relations  with  the  Russian  Government,  681 ;  official 
decree  for  the  regulation  of  Roman  Catholic  afibirs, 
081 ;  allocution  complaining  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, 681. 

Rosse,  William  Parsons.— Birth,  682;  public  career, 
082 ;  astronomical  discoveries,  082 ;  telescope,  682 ; 
death,  082. 

.Su«^.— Emperor  and  heir-apparent,  682 ;  area,  682;  popu- 
lation, 688;  revenue  and  expenditures,  683;  public 
debt,  683 ;  ecclesiastical  statistics,  633 ;  foreign  com- 
merce, 683;  army  and  navy,  683;  forcing  the  Russian 
language  upon  other  races,  683 ;  policy  toward  Poland, 
683 ;  number  of  Pules  banished,  683 ;  Russification  of 
Baltic  provinces,  684 ;  action  of  the  Llvonian  parlia- 
ment, 681;  indignation  of  the  Prussian  parliament, 
681 ;  privilege  of  SigLsmund,  634 ;  Panslavonian  move- 
ment, 684 ;  do.  demonstration  at  Moscow,  684 ;  speech 
of  Gortchakotr,  684 ;  remarks  of  the  Emperor,  685 ; 
Slavonian  Committee,  685 ;  unfHendly  relations  with 
Turkey  and  Austria,  685 ;  extension  of  Russian  rule 
in  Central  Asia,  635 ;  annexation  of  Shehri  Seby  and 
description  of  the  place,  685;  annexation  in  India, 
686 ;  establishment  of  a  military  school  In  Turkestan, 
630 ;  displeasure  of  the  Government  with  the  resolu- 
tions of  provincial  assemblies,  686 ;  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the  Pope,  686 ;  relations  of  the  Russian 
Catholic  clergy  to  the  Iloly  See,  686 ;  decree  ordering 


the  introduction  of  judiciary  procedure  befc«  «i 
taiy  tribunals,  686;  condition  of  the  safe,  VS;  tC 
ways,  686;  railroad  interests  developed  by  Heir  t:: 
Delvig,  687 ,  tariff  questiocB,  G87. 

8 

Salmon.— Accl\ma,t\on  of  the,  687;  iDtrodnctkm  faitolk- 
trallan  waters,  687 ;  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  fSBt 

San  Domingo.— hxeh  and  population,  6P7;  exports  sm 
imports,  687;  treaty  with  the  United  Stales, «?::  \r- 
bor  of  Samana,  687 ;  insurrection,  687. 

Sabobnt,  L.  M.— Birth  and  death,  637 ;  literary  ud  aAr 
pursuits,  687. 

Saulsbubt,  Willard.— Senator  from  Dtlairare.  15  ce 
Buffirage  in  the  District  of  Colombia,  1-10 ;  on  Tal£r 
of  certain  proclamations.  175 ;  on  report  of  li:  & 
ncsty  clause,  182 ;  on  reconstruction,  'SiX. 

^Sisov.— Government,  637;  area  and  popnlatioe.  A 
troops,  688. 

Saxbt,  8.  M.— Discovery  of  the  test  of  iron  by 
716. 

^Sttrony.— King,  688;  area  and  population,  CSS; 
688 ;  army,  688. 

Sdhaumburg-Uppe.—rrincc^  688;  area  and  popthrii, 
688 ;  troops,  688. 

ScBoriELD,  Gen.  J.  M.— Orders  of,  on  as^naaii^  eo- 
mand  of  the  First  ^liliiary  District,  737 :  orCas  -.i 
relative  to  exercise  of  military  power.  730 ;  iaraa  b- 
structlons  to  Boards  of  Re;;i*tration,  780. 

Schwarzburg.—FrinccB^  0S8 ;  area,  popolatioo,  axA  ocBi 
^  gent  troops,  688. 

Scott,  Rt.  Rev.  T.  F.— Birth  and  death,  688;  unsiaucr 
work,  688. 

Skdgwick,  Catherinb  M.— Birth  and  death,  CSS;  Ef'is 
a  teacher,  688;  literary  works,  683;  philxatkejK 
labors,  689. 

Sewabd,  William  H.— Secretary  of  State,  ccnt^eat- 
ence  with  Colombian  Government  relatlTc  to  sewc 
R.  R.  Cuyler,  125 ;  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  K7;  =»^= 
Lord  Stanley,  271. 

Shellababosr,  Samuel.— Representatire  tna.  Cite. 
181 ;  on  reconstruction,  230. 

SuEBiDAN,  Gen.  Philip  n. — Course  In  Lcmiclm,  C4; 
dispatch  to  Gen.  Grant,  740 ;  rcmoTcd  Chxa  FiltkXL- 
tary  District,  742. 

Shbrman,  John.— Senator  firom  Ohio,  131 ;  <m  tte  v^to 
of  the  Buffhigo  bill,  144 ;  Introdocea  a  reoaos^rcctics: 
bill,  229;  on  reconstmctlon,  231, 33X  23S.  233.  2«.  SI2. 

Sickles,  Gem  D.  E.— Course  in  North  Ctrotma,  MS  t ; 
course  as  military  commander  of  Seoond  Dtsttki, 
690  f. 

Sloat,  Rear-Adm.  J.  D.— Birth  and  death,  680;  career  la 
the  navy,  689. 

Sottlx,  Rev.  Joshua.— Birth  and  death,  6a0;  tiakal. 
hibors,  689. 

SouLOUQDB,  FArsmr.— Birth  and  death,  C90:  ssHtsy 
career,  690;  political  schemes,  690. 

South  (kiroUna.—TA^e  a  part  of  Second  3CIlltary  Distrlci 
690 ;  Gen.  Sicldes'a  order  assuming  command,  m , 
meetings  of  fireodmen,  691 ;  Gen.  Sickle«^« 
the  fh)cdmen,  691 ;  views  of  reoonetractioc  ci 
at  meeting  of  Charleston  Board  of  Trade  by  G^a. 
Sickles  and  Governor  Orr,  692 ;  tlews  of  cx-Gawrtmj: 
Perry,  692 ;  conference  of  Gen.  Sickles  with  Gorerecn 
Orr  and  Worth,  699;  division  into  posts,  and 
tions  to  the  commanders,  692 ;  provisions  of 
No.  10,  for  relief  of  debtors  and  other  porpoM*,  Ctt; 
explanation  of  the  order,  693 ;  the  fire  cotapaak*  !^ 
quired  to  carry  tho  fla;,  693;  mutilatioa  of  t^  <*> 
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tional  colors,  693;  street  disturbances  and  trials  there- 
for, 693 ;  action  of  Charleston  Bail  way  Company, 
allowinnf  all  persons  to  ride  on  their  cars,  693 ;  order 
prohibitiD<?  distillation  of  whiskey,  693;  Order  No. 
33,  relating  to  Jarors,  licenses,  certain  contracts,  and 
other  civil  regulations,  694;  regulations  regarding 
criminal  arrests  and  trials,  694 ;  Oen.  Sickles  asks  to 
bo  relieved,  695;  delays  rc<nstration  for  more  explicit 
measures  on  the  subject,  695 ;  remonstrances  against 
Orders  Nos.  10  and  32,  695;  UdIou  Republican  Con- 
Ycntion,  695;  registration  regulations,  696;  citizens 
ask  the  advice  of  Gen.  Hampton  with  regard  to  regis- 
tering, 696;  Gen.  Hampton's  reply,  697;  Gen.  Sickles 
Bcts  aside  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  involv- 
ing money  contributed  to  the  Confederacy,  697 ;  steam- 
boat captain  tried  for  refuf>ing  flrst-class  pass^u^e  to  a 
negro,  69T;  Gen.  Sickles  relieved  by  Qcn.  Canby,  697; 
Gen.  Canby  requires  the  return  of  voluntary  exiles, 
698 ;  modification  of  the  provision  of  Order  No.  82, 
relating  to  jurors,  69S ;  former  regulations  for  drawing 
jarors,  698 ;  results  of  the  change,  698 ;  Judge  Aldrich 
removed  for  not  complying  with  the  new  regulations, 
693;  farther  regulations  on  the  jury  question,  693; 
provisions  for  taxation  and  raising  revenue,  699; 
order  modifying  Orders  Nos.  10, 25,  and  32,  699 ;  result 
of  registration,  099;  provisioiw  for  the  election,  700; 
political  conventions,  700;  address  of  the  Conserva- 
tives to  tho  people,  700 ;  result  of  the  election,  700 ; 
assembling  of  the  Convention,  700;  suffering  from 
destitution,  and  Its  rellei;  700 ;  labor  of  freedmen,  700 ; 
schools  of  Frccdmcn's  Bureau,  701 ;  Penitentiary,  701. 

^wi/i.— Government,  701 ;  area  and  population,  701 ; 
lluances,  701 ;  army  and  navy,  701 ;  tho  new  Cortes,  701 ; 
revolutionary  movements,  701 ;  proclamation  of  Gen. 
Prim,  701 ;  movements  of  the  Government,  702 ;  circu- 
lar of  Spanish  minister,  702 ;  action  of  tho  Cortes  In 
December,  702;  educational  provisions  before  the 
Cortes,  703 ;  railroads  and  railroad  regulations,  702. 

Spaldino,  Rurus  P.— Representative  from  Ohio,  131 ; 
offers  a  resolution  relative  to  reconstruction,  204. 

Staxbsbt,  Atty.-General.— Interpretation  of  rcconstrac- 
tion  acts,  460 ;  official  opinion  of  the  reqalrement  of 
the  Act  of  Reconstruction,  659. 

Stanton,  Secretary.— Addresses  not©  to  Gen.  Grant  on 
duties  of  commanders  of  military  districts,  738 ;  reply 
to  Gen.  Grant  as  Secretary  ad  interim^  749 ;  opinions 
at  a  cabinet-meeting,  738,  739. 

Stkvekb,  Tuadds us.— Representative  from  PonnsylTa- 
nlA,  181 ;  on  suffrage  in  Nebraska,  16S ;  offers  a  reso- 
lution for  a  commlttoe  of  fifteen.  204 ;  offers  a  bill, 
204;  on  reconstraction,  205;  reports  from  the  com- 
mittee, 216,  217 ;  on  reconstruction,  234 ;  on  confisca- 
tion, ftSQ ;  reports  reconstruction  supplementary  bill, 

252. 

Stewabt,  "William  M.— Senator  from  Nevada,  131 ;  on 
the  validity  of  certain  proclamations,  176 ;  on  recon- 
struction, 223. 

Stotsbachl— Tycoon  of  Japan,  416. 

Stbachak,  John.— Birth  and  death,  703 ;  education,  703 ; 
clerical  studies  and  labors,  703 ;  connection  with 
cdacutional  interests  in  Canada,  703. 

^////Viwr.— Produce  of  Italy,  703;  amount  produced,  703 ; 
mode  of  separating  from  other  substances,  703 ;  de- 
posits In  Sicily,  704;  operations  of  tho  Romagna 
Company,  704 ;  method  of  purification  In  tho  Ro- 
magna, 704. 

SrxNEB,  Charles.- Senator  fh>m  Massachusetts,  131 ;  on 
an  educational  test  of  suffrage,  143 ;  on  tho  Nebraska 
Bill,  148-163 ;  on  removals  from  offloo,  193-196 ;  offers 
reaolatlonson  reconstruction,  203,  233, 239,  ^4«. 


Surrat,  John  H.— Capture  and  transportation  to  Qnitod 
SUtes,  526. 

BwATNE,  General  Waokr.— Issues  orders,  17;  removes 
mayor  and  council  of  Sclma,  20 ;  report  of  riot  at  Mo- 
bile, 22 ;  orders  to  prevent  violence,  23. 

Sweden  and  i^Toru^ay.— Area  and  population,  704 ;  finances, 
704 ;  army  and  navy,  704 ;  merchant  navy,  705 ;  finan- 
ces, 705 ;  army,  705 ;  trade,  705. 

Switzerland.— Area  and  population,  705 ;  government,  705 ; 
finances,  705 ;  army,  705 ;  resolution  of  Grand  Council 
regarding  teachers  from  tho  religious  orders,  705. 


Tennessee,— yLUiiaiTj  force  asked  for  to  restore  order,  705 ; 
Genera]  Thomas's  reply  to  the  demand,  705 ;  the  State 
Guards,  705;  Governor  Brownlow's  order  No.  1,  706; 
General  Cooper  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Guards,  706 ;  new  fhinchise  law,  706 ;  sustained  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  706;  Republican  Convention,  706; 
Conservative  Convention,  706 ;  convention  of  colored 
Conservatives,  707 ;  Radical  Convention  of  freedmen, 
707 ;  freedom  of  speech  in  the  political  canvass,  Brown- 
low's  views,  707 ;  dispute  as  to  the  Interpretation  of 
the  franchise  law,  707 ;  interpretation  of  Conservative 
State  Committee,  707 ;  Governor  Brownlow's  procla- 
mation on  the  subject,  707 ;  Mr.  Gant,  of  the  com- 
mittee, defends  his  interpretation,  but  recommends 
acquiescence,  708 ;  registration  and  election  orders  of 
Brownlow,  703 ;  complaints  against  the  militia,  706 ; 
disorders  during  the  political  campaign,  708;  orders 
to  the  United  States  military  with  reference  to  the 
election,  708 ;  the  result  of  the  election,  709 ;  conflict 
of  State  and  city  authorities  regarding  tho  Nashville 
municipal  election,  709 ;  the  State  authorities  sus- 
tained by  the  military,  709 ;  instructions  from  General 
Grant  to  General  Thomas,  700;  other  communications 
between  Generals  Grant  and  Thomas  relative  to  ap- 
prehended disturbances,  709,  710 ;  communication  of 
Mayor  Brown  to  General  Thomas  as  to  the  course  of 
the  latter,  710;  General  Thomas's  reply,  710;  the 
mayor's  public  protest,  710 ;  General  Thomas's  letter 
to  Mayor  Brown  thereon,  710 ;  the  election,  710 ;  Mr. 
Brown  refUses  to  yield  the  office,  710 ;  it  is  taken  by 
the  military  under  order  of  Governor  Brownlow,  711 ; 
the  action  of  tho  Legislature,  711 ;  the  finances,  711 ; 
schools,  711 ;  the  "  Ku-klux  Klan,"  711. 

Terrilorles  (if  the  United  States,— Arizona.— JUi  climate  and 
rraourccs,  711 ;  recent  explorations,  711 ;  trade,  711; 
removal  of  the  capital,  711.  DaJcota.—li^  mining  inter- 
ests, 711 ;  the  Indians  of  the  territory,  712 ;  pipe-stone, 
712;  election,  712.  Idaho. — Physical  features  and  re- 
sources of  the  Territory,  712.  i/b;i^a/ui.— Immigration, 
712;  climate  and  resources,  712 ;  mfning,  712;  poli- 
tics, 713.  New  Mexico,  713.  MfoA.— Salt  Lake  City, 
the  new  Temple,  713;  the  Tabernacle,  HZ.— Washing- 
tony  HZ. 

Tdra9.— Material  interests,  713;  Indian  incursions,  714 ; 
financial  condition,  714  ;  schools  and  public  instita- 
tions,  714 ;  operations  of  the  Land-Office,  714 ;  asy- 
lums, 714 ;  made  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Military  District, 
714;  General  Griffin  in  command  of  the  Stato,  714; 
order  regarding  protection  of  persons  and  property, 
and  punishment  of  offences,  714 ;  elections  prohibited, 
715 ;  removal  of  civil  officers,  715 ;  order  for  protection 
of  freedmen,  715 ;  removal  of  Governor  Throckmor- 
ton, 715;  removal  of  a  district  jadgo,  715;  fUrther  re- 
movals, 715:  explanation  and  enforcement  of  Fedenw 
authority  by  Governor  Pease,  715 ;  registration  of 
votere,  715. 
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2W  of  Irwi  bj/ Magnetism.— Di&coyerj^  716;  principle  on 
which  it  is  hased,  716 ;  mode  of  application,  with  il- 
lastratioDd,  716 ;  actoal  rcsnlta  or  the  test  shown,  716 ; 
fhrther  iUaetratlons  of  the  use  and  application  of  the 
test,  717 ;  various  experiments  of  Mr.  Suxby,  the  dis- 
coverer, with  cuts,  717-719;  experiments  before  chief- 
engineers,  720 ;  experiments  with  rolled  plates,  720 ; 
experlmenta  with  steel,  720 ;  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  tiie  anvil  in  for^ng,  721 ;  value  of  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Saxby  shown,  721 ;  what  it  detects,  721. 

ToATCBEB,  Admiral  H.  K.— In  command  of  North  Paclflc 
squadron,  523. 

Thayeb,  M.  Russell.— Representative  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, 131 ;  on  removals  from  office,  186. 

Thzodobs,  King  of  Abyssinia.— Letters  to,  3,  4. 

TnoMAB,  Gen.  Georoe  II.— Course  as  military  commander 
in  Tennessee,  705.    {See  Tennessee.) 

TncoN,  Right  Rev.  John.— Birth  and  death,  721 ;  studies 
and  labors,  721 ;  growth  of  his  dlocei?e,  721. 

Tbftocco,  Culture  of.— The  crop  In  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  722;  comparative  productian  in  several 
States  during  several  years,  722;  dlflFerent  varieties 
and  qualities  of  the  weed,  722 ;  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
722;  preparation  of  the  seed-bed,  722;  the  soil  and  its 
preparation,  723;  directions  for  setting  out  the  plant, 
723 ;  cultivation  of  the  growing  plant,  723 ;  depreda- 
tions of  insects,  723;  pruning,  7'23;  topping,  724; 
treatment  of  suckers,  724 ;  worming,  724 ;  ripening, 
7^;  preparation  for  harvesting  and  drying,  724;  pro- 
cess of  harvesting,  724;  curing  ^y  the  method  of 
spearing^  725;  curing  by  the  pegging  proces?,  725; 
curing  by  the  tying  process,  725 ;  hanging,  725 ;  strip- 
ping, 726 ;  treatment  of  chewing-tobacco,  726 ;  pack- 
ing in  bulks,  or  bulking,  726 ;  ordinary  process  of 
packing,  727. 

ToBBET,  Rev.  Joseph.- Birth  and  death,  727 ;  education 
and  pursuits.  727 ;  character,  727. 

Tbumbull,  Lyman.— Senator  from  Illinois,  131 ;  on  the 
validity  of  certain  proclamations,  176 ;  on  repeal  of  the 
amnesty  clause,  179 ;  on  reconstruction,  239. 

7hirkei/.—Fre»cBt  ruler,  727;  area  and  population,  727; 
finances,  727 ;  dependencies,  727 ;  discontents  and  in- 
surrections in  the  dependencies,  7^;  population  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  728 ;  relations  with  Rm^sia,  728 ; 
visit  of  tlio  Sultan  to  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna,  728 ; 
publication  of  the  "  Red-Book,'*  its  contents,  728 ;  offi- 
cial dispatch  In  the  "Red-Book"  on  Cretan  aifairs, 
729 ;  telegram  regarding  the  mission  of  Costakl  Effendi 
and  Dr.  Howe  to  Crete,  729;  relations  with  Greece, 
729;  other  documents  relating  to  Crete  and  Greece, 
729 ;  scheme  of  new  administration  in  Crete,  730  ;  pro- 
test against  the  removal  of  Cretan  families,  7^ ;  fur- 
ther documents  relating  to  Cretan  affairs,  730;  progress 
of  liberal  Ideas  in  Turkey,  7IK) ;  letter  of  Mustapha 
Fazil  Pacha  to  the  Sultan  on  the  condition  of  Turkey 
and  her  institutions,  and  the  remedy  therefor,  730, 731 ; 
letter  of  Zia  Bey, -iSl. 
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CW/arton*.— Statistics  of  the  society,  731 ;  National  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches, 
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